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.A AU-BOERHA AVE,  Abraham,  an  able 
anatomist  and  ingenious  physiologist.  Born  at 
the  Hague  in  17 15,  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of 
law  and  medicine,  by  a  sister  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave.  He  studied  physic  at  Leyden  under 
Albinus,  Van-Royen,  and  Gaubius ;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  diligent  dissector,  and 
an  assiduous  reader  of  the  ancients.  In  1736 
he  lost  his  hearing  suddenly  during  the  night; 
which  defect  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  nim 
in  society,  but  did  not  prevent  his  rising  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.,  soon  after  which  he  annexed 
the  name  of  Boerhaave  to  hb  family  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  hi^  uncle.  He  was 
invited  to  Petersburgin  1 740,  where  hcoccupied 
a  medical  chair  in  the  university,  and  was  made 
a  court  physician.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
&rst  phyisician,  which  post  he  heid  till  his 
death,  at  Moscow,  in  1753.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
author  of' the  following  works,  ".Perspii^tio 
<Iicta  Hippocrati  per  universum  corpus  anatomice 
illustrata,"  8vo.  1738:  in  this  treatise  he  de- 
'scribes  with  great  accuracy  all  the  parts  in 
which  both  the  pulmonary  and  cuticular  perspif*? 
ation  are  concerned;  and  discusses  the  doctrines 
of  Hippocrates  oothe  subject  of  this  discharge, 
together  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sane- 
torius.  **  Impetttm  faciens  dictum  Hippocrati 
per  corpus  consentiens,  observationibus  et  ex- 
perimentis  passim  firmatum,"  8vo.  1745:  the 
subject  of  this  ^iece  is,  the  opinions  of  the  anci- 
icnts  concerning  the  human  soul,  the  origin  of 
man,  the  fabxjc  and  motion  of  the  muscles,  the 
nature  and  action  o£  the  nerves,  the  supposed 
effects   of  the   arterial  loops  embracing  the 
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nerves,  &c.  He  also  inserted  some  anatomical 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Petersburg  Aca- 
demy, and  published  two  separate  descriptions 
of  monstrous  human  foetuses.  £/oy  Diet.  Hist, 
de  la  Medic.     Halleri  BibL  Atiat.-^h,.  t 

KAEMPFER,  Engelbert,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  was  born,  in  1651,  at  Lemgow,  the 
chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Lippe,  in  West- 
phalia, of  which  his  father  was  a  clergyman* 
He  received  a  literary  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  was  sent  to  the  public  school 
or  academy  of  Lunenburg,  at  which  he  spent 
two  years.  An  inclination  of  seeing  various 
places,  which  became  his  ruling  passion,  then 
led  him  to  Lubeck,  where  he  .prosecuted  bis 
studies  in  the  academy,  at  that  tame  flourishing 
under  professor  Nottclmans.  Thence  he  wen^ 
to  Dantzig,  where  he  gave  the  first  public 
specimen  of  his  acquisitions,  by  holding  a  dis- 
pute. "  De  majestatis  divisione."  He  next 
passed  some  time  at  Thorn,  which,  in  1674,  he 
left  for  the  university  of  C|racow.  There  he 
applied  diligently  ior  two  years  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  modern  languages;  in 
the  attainment  of  the  last  of  which  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  facility,  which  was  highly 
useful  to  him  in  his  trave5*>5  i|J^,*l?9  fi%**^  nJR\* 
self  for  social  intercoursSs^^d  v/alf  able,  by  Eii 
talents  for  conversation,  to  ;ingr^tia((e  hiQiSelf 
with  such  men  as  prince  Alexl  jL\a.iK)cnSr$kr,^d 
M.  von  Hoverbeck,  envoy  extra9jdii}ary  fro]^  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  ta  the'^Pc]ieh\4^ji^ 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at 
Cracow,  and  then  repaired  to  Konigsberg, 
There  be  abode  four  yea^s^  applying  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  of  medici^e^  whioh 
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he  pursued  wic^  a  professional  view.  Still  un« 
satiated  with  knowledge,  he  made  a  visit,  in 
i68if  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  which  had 
risen  to  reputation  chiefly  hy  the  labours  of  the 
celebrated  Olaus  Rudheclc.  In  this  place 
Kaempfer  was  much  distinguished,  and  his 
talents  and  character  acquired  him  the  notice 
of  several  eminent  persons  even  at  Stockholm. 
.Several  offers  were  made  to  fix  him  in  that 
country;    but  his  leading  propensity  induced 

•  him  to  prefer  that  of  the  post  of  secretary  of 
legation  to  an  embassy  then  preparing  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  to  those  of  Russia  and  Persia. 
In  March,  1683,  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  Stockholm 
with  the  presents  destined  for  the  sophi  of 
Persia,  and  joined  the  embassador  Fabricius, 
with  his  suite,  at  Narva.  They  made  their 
entry  at  Moscow  in  ^uly^  and  having  dispatch- 
ed their  afiairs  at  that  court,  proceeded  by 
water  to  Astralpan.  They  crossed  the  Caspian 
tea  with  great  danger,  and  arrived  at  Schamaki, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  afforded  many 
eurioua  observations  to  our  traveller.  The 
embassy  reached  Ispahan  in  the  begtfining  of 
1M4,  and  employed  nearly  two  years  in  nego- 
dationt,  during  which  time  Kaempfer  made 
every  ponsible  advantage  of  his  situation  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  When  the  embassador 
was  about  to  return,  our  naturalist  declined  ac- 
companying him,  and  engaged  himself  as  chief 
surgeon  to  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  EastJndia 
company,  then  cruising  in  the  Persian  gulph. 
He  left  Ispahan  in  November,  1685,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  Schitas  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Persepolis,  arrived  at  Gombron  in  December. 
That  utihealthy  place  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
kirn,  and  he  was  detained  a  long  time  by  sick* 
tiesB.  On  his  convalescence  he  spent  a  summer 
in  its  neighbourhood,  employed  in  adding  to 
the  store  of  his  observations.  In  June,  1688, 
he  embarked,  and  after  touching  at  various 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  coaste  of  Arabia  and 
Malabar,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  gulph 
of  Bengal,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  in  September, 
1689.  Being  appointed  physician  to  the  annual 

.jliplijissy.sent  by  the  Ijutch  company  to  the 

•  ^peV<ft&*o/*^jman^3isr^ailed  in  May,  1690,  and 

•  taSan^  3iam*m  las^its/ff  finished  his  voyage  in 
Se^flelnb^ffl^ -abode  in  Japan  was  of  two 
veaii^ooMiitilaAcci,  affording  him  time  to  obtain 
igAfi^A  i^R^ght:  into  the  natural  and  political 
sCiMTfdF  tbai'.Xfmoie  country  as  the  singular 
jealousy  of  its  government,  with  respect  to 
strangers,  would  permit.  He  left  it  in  October, 
1692,  and  returning  by  Batavia,  arrived  in 
Europ^  in  the  foUovring  year. 

In  April,  1694,  Kaempfer  took  the  degree 


of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and,  by  way  of  inaugural 
dissertation,  published  a  "  Decade  of  miscel- 
laneous Observations"  relating  to  medicine  and 
natural  historyj  all  of  'which  were  republished 
in  his  "  Amaenitates."  He  than  settled  in  his 
native  country,  where  the  count  of  Lippe  nomi- 
nated him  his  body  physician;  which  post,  to- 
gether with  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired, 
procured  him  very  extensive  practice.  He 
complains,  indeed,  that  his  occupations  were 
too  numerous  to  allow  him  to  spend  the  time 
he  would  have  desired,  in  putting  in  order  the 
materials  he  had  collected  in  the  long  course  of 
his  travels.  For  the  purpose  of  managing  his 
concerns,  and  clearing  his  paternal  estate  of 
SteinhofF,  near  Lemgo,  he  married  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  the  daughter  of  an  agent  to  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg.  This 
did  not  prove  a  happy  connection;  and  his  latter 
years  were  clouded  with  uneasiness.  He  died, 
m  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  colic, 
in  November  1 7 16,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five* 

Kaempfer,  from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  diligence  of  his  enquiries,  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  by  any  traveller  in  the  number 
and  value,  of  the  observations  which  were  the 
fruit  of  his  labours*  Of  these,  however^  a  large 
proportion  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The 
principal  work  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
his  lite-time  is  entitled  "  Amsenitatum  Exott- 
carum  Politico-Physico-Medicarum  Fasciculi 
Vt"  4to.  Lemgov.  17 12.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  curious  matter  relative  to  the  Persian  court 
and  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  and  many 
circumstances  appertaining .  to  the  medicine^ 
the  economy,  and  the  natural  history,  of  differ* 
ent  parts  of  Asia.  One  of  the  fasciculi  is  entirely 
employed  in  the  history  of  the  date-palm,  and  is 
a  model  of  perfect  description  in  its  kind.  The 
fifth  gives  a  specimen  of  a  Flora  Japonica,  which 
made  a  rich  addition  to  the  botany  of  that 
period.  Many  medical  facts  of  importance  are 
detailed  in  this  work,  and  accurate  accounts  of 
several  articles  of  materia  medica  are  for  the  ' 
first  time  presented  to  the  European  reader. 
Of  his  posthumous  '*  History  of  Japan''  a  copy 
came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Hans  Sloane, 
which  was  translated  from  the  original  German 
into  English  by  J.  Casp.  Scheuchzer,  and 
published  at  London  in  1727,  folio ;  f^om  it  a 
r  rench  translation  was  made.  Two  MS.  of 
of  the  same  work  were  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  his  niece,  by  prof.  Dohm  of  Cape]> 
from  wjiich  a  German  edition  was  made  by 
him,  and  published  at  Lemgow  in  two  vols.  4to^ 
Z777j  i779>  This  is  the  most  complete,  and 
contains  matter  not  to  be  met  with  in  Scheu- 
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cKzcr's  version.  Hie  style  of  KaeiApfer  U 
prolix,  and  without  elegance;  but  his  informa- 
tion is  correct  and  original.  Lift  ofK^empfar^, 
prefixed  to  Dohnts  edit,  Halleri  BibL  Botan. 
isf  Med,— A. 

KAHLER,  John,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  and  professor^  was  bom  at  WoU 
mar,  a  village  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  in  the  year  1649.  ^^  studied  suc- 
cessively at  Marpurg  and  at  Giedsen^  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  latter 
university.  He  gained  considerable  reputation 
by  introducing  the  Cartesian  philosophy  into 
the  schools  at  Giessen,  and  teaching  it  there 
for  some  years.  In  16771  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  metaphysics  at 
Kinteln,  where  he  afterwards  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair;  to  which,  in  1683,  was  joined 
that  of  theology.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  last  mentioned,  he  took^is  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  after  having  been  six 
times  honoured  by  the  office  t>£  rehor  magnificus 
of  the  university,  died  in  1729.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  dissertations  on  philoso- 
phical, mathematical,  and  theological  subjects^ 
which  are  enumerated  by  our  authority,  and 
were  published  in  a  collective  form  at  Riateln^ 
m  1710  and  1711,  in  two  vols.     Moreri. — ^M. 

KALDI,  Gbokgb,  a  Jesuit,  whose  learning 
andmerits  arehighly  spoken  of  by  hisjbiographers, 
was  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  bom  in  Tirnaw, 
about  the  year  1572.  He  refused  considerable 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  preferred  to  them  a 
studious  life  among  the  followers  of  Loyola. 
Having  been  received  into  the  order  at  Rome, 
and  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  was 
banished  into  Transylvania,  in  common  with 
the  other  members- of  his  society,  during  the 
civil  commotions  which  at  that  time  agitated 
the  kingdom.  Afterwards  we  learn  that  he 
discharged  the  ducy  of  theological  professor  in 
the  university  of  Olmutz;  was  successively 
master  of  the  Novices  in  difierent  places;  and 
filled  the  posts  of  superior  and  rector  at  Tirnaw. 
His  last  retreat  was  to  a  college  which  he  built 
at  Presburg,  where  he  died  in  1 634,  when  about 
sixtT-two  years  of  age.  During  several  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  preacher,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  Hungarians  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orators  of  whom  their  country 
can  boast.  A  volume  of  his  *^  Sermons''  was 
published  at  Presburg,  in  1631,  folio.  But 
what  chiefly  entitles  him  to  notice  in  our 
pages,  is  his  having  undertaken  and  completed 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into 
the  Hungarian  tonguer  This  work  was  printed 
at  Vienna».ia  1626.    iliorm.—lVL 


K ALM,  Pctbr;  a  traveller  and  •  naturalist, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.  The  lectures  of 
Linnxus  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  however,*' 
gave  him  an  attachment  to  natural  history;  and 
in  travels  through  diFerent  provinces  of  Sweden, 
from  1740  to  1745,  he  had  discovered  several 
new  species  of  plants,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  minute  and  accurate  observer.  When  a 
proposal  was  made  by  Linnaeus,  in  1745,  to 
send  a  person  on  a  naturalist's  tour  to  North 
America,  Kalm,  then  professor  of  economy 
in  the  university  of  Aboi  was  fixed  upon;  and 
after  a  fand  had  been  raised,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  various  public  bodies,  for  defraying  his 
expences,  he  embarked  at  Gothenburg  in  the 
close  of  1747*  He  landed  first  in  England, 
wher«  he  remained  till  August,  1748,  making 
observations  in  agriculture  and  natural  history- 
He  sailed  for  Philadelphia  in  that  month,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the. 
years  1749  and  1750^  in  travels  through  the' 
provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Canada,  with  the  districts  inhabited 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  H£ 
left  America  in  the  beginning  of  175 1,  and. 
reached  his  native  country  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  result  of  these  travels  was  given  to 
the  public  in  the  Swedish  language,  in  three  vds*. 
8vo.  1753—61,  which  were  translated  first  into 
German,  and  then  into  English,  by  J.  Reinbold 
Forster,  in  1770.  Like  most  of  his  travelling- 
countrymen,  Kalm  is  a  dry  and  accurate  describer 
of  every  thing  new  to  hira,  whether  important 
or  trifling,  with  equal  minuteness.  ITtiiity^ 
however,  seems  to  have  been  his  leading  object^, 
and  he  brought  back  some  valuable  information 
to  his  countrymen,  and  was  the  introducer  of 
some  new  subjects  of  culture  adapted  to  norths- 
em  climates. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  Abo,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  history,  and^ 
published  a  great  many  detached  dissertations 
in  the  Swedish  and  Latin  languages,  on  econo- 
mical and  botanical  topics.  He  made,  at  hit 
own  expence,  an  extensive  tour  into  Russia, 
which  has  not  been  publbhed,  though  a  Swedish, 
writer  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  much 
from  the  manuscript.  He  died  at  Abo,  in  1790.. 
Stoever^s  Life  cf  Linnaus.  Halleri  Bihl.  B&tam 
-*-A. 

KANT,  Immanuel,  a  celebrated  German 
professor  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  founder  of  a  new  philosophical 
sect,  was  born  at  Konigsherg,  in  Prussia,  in. 
the  year  1724.  His  parents  being  in  humble 
circumstances,  he  was  instructed  in  reading- 
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amf  wririog  at  the  charity  school  in  hift  pariid) ; 
whence  he  was  sent,  ^t  the  expence  of  his  ma* 
tcrnal  undci  a  weatthy  shoemaker,  to  the  col- 
lege Fredericiannm.  In  the  year  I740>  he  was 
removed  to  the  university,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  witli  great  zeal  and  diligence,  and 
attended  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  mathema* 
tics,  and  theology.  Jt  was  his  object  to  acquire 
ttniversal  information ;  but  if  he  had  any  fa^ 
Tourite  study  at  the  university,  it  was  that  of 
the  mathematic$,  smd  the  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  immediately  connected  with  them. 
When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies, 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  clergy* 
jnan'ft  family  at  some  disitance  from  Konigs- 
ber^;  and  afterwards  a  similar  one  at  Arms^ 
dorf,  which  he  in  a  short  time  exchanged  for 
the  same  employment  in  the  family  of  count 
Ktiserlingk.  He  discharged  his  duty  as  a  tutor, 
according  to  his  own  confession  since,  by  no^ 
means  to  his  satisfaction*;  being  too  much  occu^ 
pied  with  acquiring  and  digesting  knowledge  ii^ 
his  own  mind,  to  hfi  able  to  communicate  the  ru- 
diments of  k  to-  others.  After  spending  nme 
yars  in  these  sittiations,  he  returned  to  Ko- 
nigsberg,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  pri- 
vate instruction ;  and  though  his  emoluments 
were  but  inconsiderable,  yet  his  frugality,  which 
nearly  bordered  on  parsimony,  enabled  him  to 
Kve  at  his  native  college  with  credit  and  respect^ 
without  any  public  salary  or  appointment.  In 
the  year  1746,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  had  begun  his  literary  career,  by.  pub- 
lishing **  Thoughts  on  the  Estimation  of  the 
Animal  Powers,  with  Strictures  on  the  Proofs 
advanced  by  Leibnitz  and  other  Mathemati- 
cians on  tins  Point,  &c."  8vo. ;  and  in  1754, 
he  published,  **  An  Examination  of  the  Prize 
Question  of  the  Berlin  Society — ^whether  the 
Earth  in  turning  round  its  Axis,  by  which  the 
Succession  of  Day  and  Night  was  produced, 
had  undergone  any  Change  since  its  Origin  ? 
What  could  be  the  Causes ;  and  how  we  could 
be  assured  of  it?"  The  judicious  manner  in 
whidi  he  treated  these  subjects,  acquired  him 
the  reputation  of  a  promising  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  and  paved  the  way  to- 
his  long  desired  promotion  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1755. 
While  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  employment 
of  private  tuition,  besides  his  favourite^ pursuits 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  he  oc- 
casionally indulged  in  metaphysical  specula- 
tions }  and  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  especially 
the  French  and  English,  which  latter  he  learned 
without  %  teacher,  chiefly  with  a  vievir  to  cx<^ 


amine  the  merits  of  Locke,  Berkley,  RetdU 
Hume,  and  Beattie.  After  investigating  thr 
principles  of  these  writers,  he  was  disappointed*, 
in  his  researches  after  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  consistent  analysis  of  the  powers  and  facul** 
ties  of  the  human  mind,  or,  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  system  of  metaphysics,  and  suspended 
his  enquiries  on  this  subject  for  some  years.^ 
Having  now  become  a  graduate  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  entered  upon  the  taslf  of  delivering; 
half-yearly  courses  of  lectures  on  pure  and 
practical  mathematics ;  which  he  discharged  icy 
his  own  infinite  delight,  and 'the  enthusiastic 
approbation  of  crowded  audiences,  for  fifteen  ' 
years,  annually  publishing  something  on  the* 
abstruse  sciences^  which  served  taestablish  the 
fame  that  he  had  already  acquired. 

In  the  year  I755>  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  into  the  world  his  "  Universal  Natural 
History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,  or,  an* 
Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Mechanical 
Structure  of  the  whole  Globe,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  System,"  when  he  .was  prevented 
by  the  foiling  of  the  publisher,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  all  the  MJ5.S.  in  his  hands,  as  well 
as  his  effects,  being  put  under  seal;  Owing  tO' 
this  event,  six  years  afterwards,  the  famous. 
Lambert  unintentionally  plucked  the  laurels  of 
invention  from  the  brow  of  our  philosopher, 
by  advancing  the  very  same  principles,  and. 
having  the  credit  of  originality.  The  justness*^ 
of  Kant's  Theory,  was,  thirty  years  afterwards^ 
evinced  by  the  practical  investigations  of  Hers^ 
chel.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  public^ 
^'  An  Exaipination  of  the  Question,  whether 
the  Earth  decayed?'*  In  1756,  he  furnished 
the  first  specimen  of  his  metaphysical  talents,, 
in  **  Principiorum  primorum  Cognitionis  me* 
taphysicae  nova  Dilucidatio/'  and  **  Dissertation 
de  Principiis  primis  Cognitionis  humanae,"  both, 
in  4to.  V  which  were,  succeeded  by  his  *^  Mono- 
dologia  Physica,"  4to. ;  "  A  History  arid  Phi- 
losophical Description  of  the  Earthquake  in 
1755,"  4^^'  y  ^^^  ^  another  work,  further  con-^ 
siderations  on  this  subject  ^  and  ^<  Remarks, 
for  the  Elucidation  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Winds."  In  1757,  he  putlished  «  A  Sketch, 
and  Annunciation  of  Lectures  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ;"  and  in  the  following  year,  **  New 
Principles. of  Motion  and  Rest,  and  the  Re- 
sults connected  with,  them  in  the  Fundamentals* 
of  Natural  Philosophy,"  8vo. :  a  small  work, 
which,  at  the  time,  excited  much  notice,  and 
was  afterwards  inserted  more  at  large-  in  his. 
later  writings.  In  I759>  ^^  published,  ^^  Re-^ 
flections  upon  Opticism,"  4to.  with  whichji, 
likewise^  lectures  were  announced  ija.i  76V 
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**  A  IXsmonttratlott  of  the  sophistical  Subtlet7 
contained  in  the  four  Syllogistic  Figures/'  l^vo.  i 
and  in  176^,  *'  An  Attempt  towards  intro- 
ducing the  Proposition  of  negative  Magnitudes 
into  Philosophy,"  8r0.j   and  "  On  the  only 
possible  MeUiod  of  proving  the  Existence  of 
the  i)city,"  8vo.     In  1764,  he  gave  to  the 
world  "  Reflections  on  an  Adventurer,  SccJ* 
a  fanatic,  who  was  then  deluding  the  country 
people  bv  false  pretences  to  a  prophetic  spirit, 
8vo. ;  which  was  followed  by  "  An  Essay  on 
Disorders  of  the  Head/'   8vo.  containing  a 
philosophicar  examination  of  the  subject;  <*Ol>- 
servationson  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful/'  8vo. ; 
and  <^  An  Essay  on  Evidence  in  Metaphysical 
Sciences/*  which  obtained  the  accessk  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.     In  1765, 
he  publiihedt  under  the  simple  title  of  *<  In* 
telligence  respecting  the  Arrangement  of  Lec- 
tures for  the  Winter  half  Year/'  a  beautiful 
system  of  lecturing  on  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
ethics ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  attacked 
Swedenborg,  who  pretended  to  a  converse  with 
spirits,  in  his  *'  Dreams  of  a  sGhost-seer,  il- 
lustrated by  Dreams  in  Metaphysics,"   &vo. 
About  this  time  he  obtained  the  place  of  sub- 
inspector  of  the  royal  library  at  the  palace ; 
and  he  also  undertook  the  management  of  the 
beautiful  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
cabinet  of  arts,  belonging  to  M.  Saturgus,  mi«> 
nister  of  the  commercial  department,   which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  mi- 
neralogy.  Some  years  afterwards,  bovever,  he 
resigned  both  these  appointm<;nts. 

During  the  period  of  Kant's  life  which  had 
now, elapsed,  his  reputation  and  literary  pro-' 
ductions  had  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  made  him  re« 
peaied  offers  of  a  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Jena,  Erlangen,  Mittau,  and  Halle, 
with  the  rank  of  privy- counsellor ;  but  his  at- 
tachment to  his  native  place,  and  his  desire  to 
labour  and  be  useful  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
received  his  physical  and  mental  existence,  in- 
duced him  to  decline  those  proffered  honours. 
He  might  also  have  obtained  the  professorship 
of  poetry  in  his  own  university ;  but,  consi- 
dering himself  to  be  inadequate  to  the  situa- 
tion, he  would  not  accept  of  it.  At  length, 
in  1770^  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the 
post  of  professor  m  the  metaphysical  depart- 
ment, it  was  immediately  bestowed  on  our 
philosopher,  who,  in  the  month  of  March,  eur 
tered  upon  his  long-wished-for  office.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Konigsberg,  every  new  professor,  when  raised 
to;  the  academical  chair^  is  obliged  to  puUish 


and  defend  an  inaugural  dissertation,  before  Er 
is  permitted  to  exercise  his  public  functions> 
or  to  become  a  member  of  the  senate.     On 
this  occasion,  Kant  chose  for  his  subject,  '^  De 
Mundi  sensibilis  atque  intelligibilis  Forma  et 
Principiis,"  and  afterwards  published  his  Dis- 
sertation in  4tOb     This  is  a  very  elaborate,  ab- 
struse performance,  and  contains  the  outlines 
of  his  philosophy,  which  has  been  since  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  '<  The  Critical  Sy- 
stem."   It  excited  much  attention  in  several  of 
the  German  schools,  and  gained  converts  from, 
other  systems ;  but,  for  some  time,  chiefly  in. 
the  university  of  Konigsberg.     Kant's  new  si- 
tuation required,  that  he  should  be  almost  en* 
turely  occupied  in  metaphysical  studies;  and 
he  pursued  them  with  the  most  unremitting: 
ardour.     At  this  time  he  maintained  a.  philo*  ^ 
sophical  correspondence  with-  several*  of  thc- 
first  literary  charactet s  of  the  age,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  celebrated  Lambert,' then. pre^ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  who,  in  his  "  Cosmological  Letters,"' 
had  proposed  theories  coinciding,  with  those  of 
Kant,  and  had  pursued  nearly  the  same  path^ 
of  philosophizing.   From  this  time,  also,  Kant's 
publications  w^re  almost  exclusively  of  a  me- 
taphysical nature.    In  1 775,. appeared  his  short 
"  Essay  on   the  different  Races,  of   human. 
Beings,"  by  way  of  announcing  his  lectures  on 
the  subject.      In  J781,  besides  his  "  Corre- 
spondence with  Lambert,"  he  published   his 
"  Critique  of  pure  Reason,"  8vo.  which  is  the 
most  important  of  his  metaphysical  productions^, 
and  intended  to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his* 
new  philosophy.     Soon  after  its  appearance,. 
it  was  attacked  by  different  German,  writers^ 
who  entertained  different  judgments  of  its  me- 
rits ;  and  indeed  of  its  meaning,  owing  to  the 
frequent  obscurity  of  the  author's  style,  and 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  his  pe- 
riods, which  are,  in  many  places,  ungraceful,, 
heavy,  and  overloaded.     His  doctrine,   how* 
ever,  met  with  numerous  admirers  and  ad- 
herents in.  the  German  universities,  and  soon^ 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  philosop)^y  of  that 
country.     With  the  design  of  obviating  mis- 
conceptions, and  of  facilitating  an  acquaintance 
with   his   system,    in    1783,    Kant  *  published 
"  Prolegomena,  or  introductory  Observations 
applicable  to  every  future  System  of  Metaphy- . 
sics,  that  may  deserve  the  Nume  of  a  Science," 
8vo. ;  which  contains  an  abstract  of  his  "  Cri- 
tique," in  an   analytical  method,  which  the 
author  has  here  adopted,  in  order  to  return  by 
the  same  path  on  ^iuch  he  had  before  advanced . 
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synthetically.  In  1784^  besides  some  smaller 
{)iece89  printed  either  separately,  or  in  different 
-periodical  works,  lie  published,  ^^  Reflections 
•upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Powers  and  Me- 
Jthods  which  Reason  is  entitled  to  employ  in 
judging  of  its  Stability  ;' *  and  "  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals,"  8vo. 
In  1786,  he  published,  "  Metaphysical  Prin*- 
ciplcs  of  Natural  Philosophy/'  pvo. ;  in  which 
he  entered  at  large  into  the  exercise  of  reason- 
ing powers  with  regard  to  material  objects : 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  university.  Not  long  after  this,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  he  received  a 
considerable  additioa  to  his  salary  from  the 
foundation  of  the  upper  college. 

In  1787,  our  philosopher  published  "Funda- 
mental Principles  of  the  Critique  of  Taste,'* 
.8vo. ;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  roused  the  pub* 
lie  curiosity  by  his  **  Critique  on  practical 
-Reason,"  Svo. ;  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the 
moral,  as  he  had  before  on  the  metaphysical, 
principles  of  reason.  In  the  summer  of  1788, 
ne  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university  a  second 
time  i  and  not  long  afterwards,  senior  of  the 
philosophical  faculty.  Though  Kant  was  now 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  continued  his  literary 
industry,  and  presented  to  the  public,  "  Reli* 
gion  consider^  within  the  Limits  of  plain 
Reason,'^  <793)  ^^«  '^  which  he  endeavours 
to  shew  the  agreement  between  reason  and  re- 
velation;  "  On  the  End,  or  Termination  of  all 
Things,"  1795,  8vo.;  "  Project  for  a  perpe- 
tual Peace,  a  philosophical  Attempt,' '  X795> 
:8vo. ;  an  epistle  "  to  Sbmmering,  on  the  Or- 
can  of  the  Soul,'*  1796,  Svo. ;  "  On  the  new- 
fangled haughty  Toife  in  philosophical  Discus- 
fiions,"  1796,  Svo.  J  **  Metaphysical  Elements 
of  Jurisprudence,"  17971  8vo. ;  "  Metaphysi- 
cal Elements  of  Ethics,  or.  Doctrinal  Virtue," 
1797,  8vo. ;  "  On  the  Art  of  Book-making, 
in  two  Letters  to  M.  Frederic  Nicholai,"-i 797, 
Svo. ;  "  On  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  over- 
come morbid  Sensations  by  mere  Resolution/' 

1797,  8vo. ;  **  Answer  to  the  reiterated  Ques- 
tion, whether  the  human  Race  is  in  a  progres- 
sive Sutc  of  Improvement?"  1798,  Svo. } 
•*  Contest  between  the  Faculties,"  1 798,  8vo. ; 
and,  "  A  Pragmatical  View  of  Anthropology," 

1798,  8vo.  in  the  last  mentioned  work,  he 
eakes  almost  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  as  an 
author,  consigning  his  papers  over  to  the  re- 
vision of  others.  Soon  afterwards  he  gMt  up 
all  his  official  situations,  and,  in  consequence 
4>f  his  infirmities,  retired  into  solitude.  From 
his  papers  his  friends  published,  **  Logic,  or,  a 
Guide  to  Lecturing;"  iSai^  8vo.s  «  Physical 


Geography/'  i8o«,  Svo. ;  "  On  gifin^  Instruct- 

tion,"  1803,  Svo.;  and  */  Upon  Ae  Prize 
Question  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin— r 
What  is  the  actual  Progress  made  in  Meu- 
physical  Science,  since  Leibnitz  and  Wolf?*' 
Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated^  he 
was  the  author  of  numerous  philosophical  and 
ethical  papers,  inserted  in  the  oerKn  ^*  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  in  the  "  German  Mercury." 
For  seventy  years,  Kant  had  enjoyed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  state  of  good  headtn  ;  but  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  his  corporeal  and 
mental  decay  was  painfully  visible  to  his  friends. 
Lioss  of  appetite,  of  sighti  of  voice,  of  teeth, 
of  strength,  and  memory,  proclaimed  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution ;  and  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
fave  him  the  finishing  stroke,  on  the  12th  of 
ebruary  1 804,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  , 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  in  person  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  of  a  remarkably  slender  and  deli- 
cate make.  In  his  countenance  there  was  an 
air  of  dignity  mingled  with  complacency,  and 
his  fine  large  blue  eyes  were  expressive  both  of 
genius  and  benevolence.  His  intellectual  qua* 
lifications  were  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  He  had 
an  astonishing  faculty  of  unfolding  the  most 
abstruse  principles,  and  such  a  facility  in  de^* 
ducing  every  ming  from  his  own  reflections, 
as  gave  him  at  length  such  an  habitual  fami- 
liarity with  himself,  that  he  could  not  properly 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  also 
possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  retaining 
words,  and  representing  absent  tnings  to  him- 
self. He  could  describe  objects,  an  account  of 
which  he  had  met  with  in  books,  even  better 
than  many  who  had  seen  them.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  once  gave  a  description,  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  a  Londoner,  of  Westminster  bridge, 
according  to  its  form  and  structure,  length, 
breadth,  height,  and  dimensions  of  all  its  parts,  . 
which  led  the  Englishman  to  enquire  how  long 
he  had  been  in  London,  and  whether  he  had 
dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  architecture  $ 
when,  to  his  surprize,  he  was  assured  that 
Kant  had  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  Pms- 
sia,  and  was  no  architect.  A  similar  question 
was  put  to  him  by  Brydone,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed in  conversation  the  relative  situations 
of  the  principal  places  and  scenes  in  Italy. 
By  the  aid  of  his  quick  observation  and  clear 
conception,  he  was  enabled  to  converse  with 
admirable  accuracy  on  chemical  experiment^ 
although  he  had  never  witnessed  any  prq^ess 
in  chemistry,  and  did  not  begin  the  meoretical 
study  of  it,  till  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.    Ik.  Hagen,  the  great  choaist,  could  soc 
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'forbear  expressing  his  perfect  astonishment, 
while  conversing  with  Kant  at  dinner  on  the 
subject^  to  find  any  one  able,  by  simple  read- 
ing, to  make  himself  such  a  perfect  master  of 
a  science  so  difficult.  This  happy  talent,  com- 
bined with  general  reading,  rendered  him  an 
universal  scholar,  so  that  at  length,  there  was 
no  science  in  which  he  was  noc  a  proficient. 
The  consequence  of  having  such  a  happy  me- 
mory was,  that  he  set  no  value  on  an  extensive 
library.  As  he  could  acquire  the  contents  of 
books,  by  reading  them  once  or  twice,  the 
books  themselves  were  rather  burthensome  to 
him  than  otherwise.  He  accordingly  made  a 
contract  with  a  bookseller,  to  send  to  him  all 
new  books  in  sheets,  which  he  read  through  in 
that  form,  and  generally  returned  afterwards. 
To  the  love  of  truth  he  was  ardently  devoted  j 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  was  the  result.  He 
wished  to  establish  all  human  knowledge  on 
the  firm  basis  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  re- 
jected all  principles  as  visionary,  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  tundamental  explication.  He 
conceived,  however,  of  religion  as  an  inherent 
quality  of  our -souls,  which  panted  after  some 
higher  object  than  this  transitory  existence  :  it 
demanded  no  prbof  firom  without,  it  flowed  of 
itself  from  within  ourselves.  Ffom  this  view 
of  the  subject  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
mysticism,  while  others  thought  that  they  saw 
in  his  doctrine  what  viras  inimical  to  divine 
trudi.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  from 
the  testimony  of  his  betf  friends,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  h\»  works,  that  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Deity,  a  future  state,  and  Christianity. 
\{  he  did  not  attend  to  the  practical  part  of 
i^ligioii,  this  originated  in  his  own  private 
views  of  those  matters,  rather  than  in  any  dis- 
regard of  sacred  ordinances.  He  thought,  by 
a  ]ife  of  good  deeds,  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
Almighty  than  by  the  simple  compliance  with 
human  institutions.  His  political  creed  sub- 
jected him  to  still  more  censure  than  his  me- 
taphysical sentiments ;  although,  perhaps,  with 
as  little  justice.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  friend  to  peace  and 
good  order.  He  acknowledged  the  equal  right* 
of  all  men  as  originally  bom  free  5  but  he  de- 
precated every  violent  efibrt  which  was  made 
to  acquire  that  freedom  ;  and  in  his  own  con- 
duct always  testified  due  resoect  and  submission 
to  establisned  authorities.  Both  by  his  precepts 
and  example,  he  inculcated  the  strictest  and 
purest  integrity  and  morality.  In  private  life, 
he  was  affiiWe,  courteous,  friendly,  and  bene- 
volent to  enthusiasm.  Everjr  reader  -of  his 
writings,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  hirt, 


would  have  been  agreeably  surprized  in  finding 
the  contrast  between  the  abstruse  and  deep 
thinker,  and  the  sociable  and  lively  companion. 
He  was  the  life  of  every  company  in  which  he 
mixed  ;  and  mirth,  discourse,  and  wit,  never 
flagged  when  he  was  present.  Much  as  he 
liked  to  converse  on  matters  of  philosophy,  he 
carefully  avoided  these  topics  in  mixed  com- 
panies. Here  he  lost  the  philosopher  in  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  spoke  with  freedom  on 
dress,  politics,  public  occurrences,  or  house- 
keeping, as  the  males  or  females  of  the  society 
turned  the  discourse.  -  It  was  his  custom  to 
retire  to  rest  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  winter,  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  summer ;  rising  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  former,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  latter 
season.  By  this  commendable  and  healthy 
practice,  daily  exercise  on  foot,  serenity  of 
mind,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  con- 
stant employment,  and  cheerful  company,  he 
protracted  his  life  to  the  advanced  period  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

Since  the  Kantian,  or,  as  it  is  called^  the 
critical  philosophy  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mired in  Germany,  and,  for  a  time,  banished 
almost  every  other  system  from  the  Protestant 
universities,  notwitnstandin?  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  it,  from  the  obscurity 
of  tne  author's  phraseology,  and  the  subtlety 
of  his  reasonings ;  it  will  be  expected  that  we 
should  present  our  readers  with  a  synopsis  of 
its  fundamental  principles.  This  we  shall  do 
from  the  able  and  impartial  view  of  them 

K'ven  in  the  supplement  to  the  ^*  Encyclopaedia 
ritannica  ;"  leaving  the  abstract,  without  any 
comment,  to  the  judgment  of  our  philosophical 
readers.  **  Kant  divides  all  our  knowledge 
into  that  which  is  a  priori^  and  that  which  is 
a  posteri$ru  Knowledge  a  priori  is  conferred 
upon  us  by  our  nature.  Knowledge  a  posteriori 
is  derived  from  our  sensations,  or.  from'  expe- 
rience; and  is  by  our  author  denominated 
einpyric.  One  would  at  first  be  induced,  by 
this  account  of  human  knowledge,  to  believe 
that  Kant  intended  to  revive  the  system  of  //i- 
nate  ideas ;  but  we  very  quickly  discover  that 
such  is  not  his  system.  He  considers  all  our 
knowledge  as  acquired.  He  maintains,  tha^ 
experience  is  the  occasional  cause  or  productrice 
of  all  our  knowledge  ;  and  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  a  single  idea.  Qur  ideas  a  pri^ 
orif  he  says,  are  produced  luiti  experience,  and 
could  not  be  produced  without  it ;  but  they  arc 
not  produced  by  it,  or  do  not  proceed ^r^w  it. 
They  exist  in  the  mind  ;  they  arc  xht  forms  of 
the  mind.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
ideas  by  two  marks^  which  are  easily  discerned  ; 
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i."  c.  they  appear  unitfcrsal  and  necesrary ;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  admit  of  no  exception, 
'and  their  converse  is  impossible.  Ideas  which 
we  derive  from  experience  have  no  such  cha- 

.  racters.  We  can  suppose,  that  what  we  have 
^een,  or  felt,  or  heard  once,  we  may  see,  feel, 
or  hear  again  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  any  im- 
possibility in  its  being  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance ;  a  house  is  on  fire  in  my  vjew :  I  am 
certain  of  this  fact ;  but  it  affords  me  no  ge- 
neral or  necessary  knowledge.  It  is  altogether 
4i  posteriori ;  the  materials  are  furnished  by  the 
individual  impression  which  I  have  received; 

\  and  that  impression  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. But  if  I  take  twice  two  balls,  and 
learn  to  call  twice  two^/ir,  I  shall  be  imme- 
diately convinced,  that  any  two  bodies  what- 
ever, when  added  to  any  two  other  bodies, 
w'ill  constantly  make  the  sum  of  bodies  ^wr. 
Experience  has  indeed  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  this  knowledge  ;  but  it  has 
not  given  it  to  me ;  for  how  could  experience 

. .  prove  to  me  that  this  truth  will  never  vary  ? 
Experience  must  always  be  limited;  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  teach  us  that  which  is  necessary 
and  universal.  It  is  not  experience  which  dis- 
covers to  us,  that  we  shall  have  the  surface  of 
.the  whole  pyramid  by  multiplying  its  base  by 
.  the  third  part  of  its  height  \  or  that  two  pa- 
rallel lines,  extended  in  infinitum^  shall  never 

'  meet. 

All  the  truths  of  pure  mathematics  are,  In 
the  language  of  Kant,  a  priori.  Thus,  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shqrtest  of  all  possible  lines 
between  two  fixed  points;  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  always  equal  to  two  right 
angles  4  that  we  have  the  same  sum,  whether 
we  add. five  to  seven  or  seven  to  five;  and  that 
•we  have  the  saifte  remainder  when  we  subtract 
five  from  ten  as  when  we  subtract  ten  from 
fifteen — ^are  so  many  propositions,  which  are 
true  a  priori.  Pure  knowledge  a  priori^  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  without  any  mixture  of 
experience.  T^uo  andJwo  men  m^tfour  men^ 
is  a  truth,  of  which  the  knowledge  is. a  priori; 
hut  It  is  not  PUfLE  knowledge,  because  the 
truth  is  particular.  The  ideas  of  substance,  and 
of  cause  and  effect,  are  a  priori;  and  when  they 
are  separated  from  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer  (we  suppose  from  this  or  that  particular 
-object),  they  form,,  in  the  language  of  Kant, 
V0id  ideas,  (or,  in  the  language  of  Locke,  ab- 
stract ideas).  It  is  our  knowledge  a  priori, 
i.  e.  that  knowledge  which  precedes  expevience 
as  to  its  origin,  whkh  renders  experience  pos- 
sible. Our  faculty  of  knowledge  has  an  ef- 
/£&ct  on  our  ideas  of  sensation  analoj;ous  to  that 


of  a  vessel,  which  gives  its  own  form  to  die 
liquor  with  which  it  is- filled.  Thus,  in  aU 
our  knowledge  a  posteriori,  there  is  something 
a  priori  derived  from  our  faculty  of  knowledge* 
All  the  operations  of  our  minds;  all  the  im- 
pressions which  our  external  and  internal  senses 
receive  and  retain,  are  brought  into  effect  by 
the  conditions,  tht  forms,  which  exist  in  us  by 
the  pure  ideas  a  priori,  which  alone  render  all 
our  other  knowledge  certain.  ^ 

Time  and  space  are  the  (wo  essential  forms 
of  the  mind :  the  former  for  impressions  re- 
ceived by  the  internal  sense ;  the  second  for 
those  received  by  our  external  senses;  Time 
is  necessary  in  all  the  immediate  (perhaps  intU' 
itivej  perceptions  of  objects  ;  and  space  in  all 
external  perceptions.  Extension  Ts  nothing  real 
but  as  the  form  of  our  sensations*  ^If  exten- 
sion were  known  to  us  only  by  expeuence,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  conceive  that  there 
might  be  sensible  objects  without  space.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  form  space,  that  we  are  enabled, 
a  priori,  to  attribute  to  external  objects  impe- 
netrability, divisibility,  mobility,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  form  time  that  we  attribute  to 
any  thing  duration,  succession,  simultaneity,  per^ 
manence,  &c.  Arithmetic  is  «lerived  from  the 
form  of  our  internal  sense  ;  and  geometry  from 
that  of  our  external.  Our  understanding  col- 
lects the  ideas  received  by  the  impressions  made 
on  our  organs  of  sense,  confers  on  these  ideas 
unity  by  a  particular yi>r^f  a  priori^  and  thereby; 
forms  tixe  representation  of  each  object.  Thus^ 
a  man  is  successively  struck  with  the  impies- 
.sion  of  all  the  parts  which  form  a  particular 
garden.  His  understanding  unites  these  im- 
pressions, or  the  ideas  resulting  from  them^ 
and  in  the  unity  produced  by  that  uniting  actt 
it  acquires  the  idea  of  the  garden.  It  the  ob- 
jects which  produce  the  impressions  afford  also 
the  matter  of  the  ideas,  then  the  ideas  are  em» 
pyric :  but  if  the  objects  only  unfold  iht  forms 
of  the  thought,  the  ideas  are  a  priori.  The  act 
of  the  understanding  which  unites  the  percep- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  an  object  into  the 
perception  of  one  whole,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  unites  the  attribute  with  its  subject* 
Judgments  are  divided  into  two  species  ;  ana^ 
lytic  and  synthetic.  An  analytic  judgment  is 
that  in  which  the  attribute  is  the  mere  de- 
velopement  of  the  subject,  and.  is  found  by  the 
simple  analysis  of  the  perception :  as,  bodies 
are  extended;  a  triangle  has  three  sides.  A 
synthetical  judgment  is  that  where  the  attribute 
Is  connected  with  the  subject  by  a  cause  (or 
basis)  taken  from  the  faculty,  of  knowledge^ 
which  renders  this  connection  accessary;  as^ 
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m  hdy  is  heMvy  $  wood  is  eomhustiUe ;  the  thrte 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  t$  two  right  angles. 
There  arc  syntheses  a  priori  and  a  posteriori ; 
and  the  former  being  formed  by  experience,  we 
have  the  sure  means  of  avoiding  deception.  It 
is  a  problem,  however,  of  the  utmost  import* 
ance^  to  discover  how  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori  are  possible.  How  comes  it,  for  example, 
that  we  can  affirm  that  all  the  radii  of  a  circle 
are  equal,  and  that  two  parallel  lines  will  never 
meet  ?  It  is  by  studying  the/orms  of  our  mind 
that  we  discover  the  possibility  of  making  these 
affirmations*  In  all  objects  there  are  things 
which- must  necessarily  be  thought  (be  sup- 
plied by  thought) ;  as,  for  example,  that  there 
is  a  substance,  an  accident,  a  cause,  and  certain 
effects*  The  ^orms  of  the  understanding  are, 
msantityf  quality,  relation,  modality.  Quantity, 
Kant  distinguishes  into  general,  particular,  and 
individuals,  quality,  into  affirmation,  negation, 
if^nite  s  relation,  into  categoric,  hypothetic^  and 
disjunctives  and  modality,  into  problematic, 
certain,  and  necessary.  He  adds  also  to  these 
properties  of  the  four  principal  forms  of  the 
understanding,  a  table  of  categories,  or  funda- 
mental ideas  a  priori.  Quantity,  gives  unity, 
pluraXty^  totality.  Qjiality,  gives  reality,  nega- 
tion, /imitation.  Reiationi  gives  inherence,  sub' 
stance^  cause,  dependence,  community,  reciprocity. 
Modality,  gives  possibility,  impossibility,  existence, 
nothing,  necessity,  accident.  These  categories 
can  only  be  applied  to  experience.  When,  in 
the  consideration  of  an  objectj  we  abstract  all 
that  regards  sensation,  there  remain  only  the 
pure  ideas  of  the  understanding,  or,  the  cate^ 
ffiries,  by  which  a  thing  is  conceived  as  a  thing* 
rure  Teason  is  the  faculty  of  tracbg  our  know- 
ledge a  priori^  to  subject  it  to  principles,  to 
trace  it  mrni  its  necessary  conditions,  till  it  be 
entirely  without  condition^  and  in  complete 
unity.  This  pure  reason  has  certain  funda« 
mental  rules,  after  which  the  necessary  con- 
Bection  of  our  ideas  b  taken  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  in  themselves :  an  illusion 
which  we  cannot  avoid,  even  when  we  are  ac*^ 
'quainted  with  it.  We  can  conclude  from  what 
we  know  to  what  we  do  not  know ;  and  we 

gVe  an  objective  reality  to  those  conclusions 
om  an  appearance  which  leads  us  on. 

The  writings  of  Kant  are  multifarious ;  but 
it  is  in  his  work  entitled  ^'  The  Critique  of 
pure  Reason,"  that  he  has  chiefly  expounded 
Ids  system..  This  work  is  a  treatise  on  a  sci^ 
CQce,  of  which  Kant's  scholars  consider  him 
lobe  the  founder,  and  which  has  for  its  objects 
the  natural  forces,  the  limits  tf  our  reason,  as 
the  source  of  our  pure  knowledge  a  priori,  the 

TOL.  vi« 


principles  of  all  truth.  Kant  docs  not  promisl? 
to  give  even  an  exposition  of  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  merely  to  examine  their  origin ; 
not  to  extend  them,  but  to  prevent  the  bad  use 
of  them,  and  to  guard  us  against  error.  He 
denominates  this  science,  transcendental  critic 
cism ;  because  he  calls  al]  knowledge,  of  which 
the  object  is  not  furnished  by  the  senses,  and 
which  concerns  the  kind  and  origin  W  our 
ideas,  transcendental  knowledge.  The  Criticism 
of  pure  Reason,  which  gives  only  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  maxims  a  priori,  without  cx« 
plaining  the  ideas  which  are  derived  from  them, 
can  lead,  says  Kant,  to  a  complete  system  of 
pure  knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  denomin- 
ated transcendental  philosophy,  of  which  the  Cri- 
ticism presents  the  architectonic  plan  ;  i.  e.  the 
plan  regular  and  well  disposed.  The  work  en- 
titledj  "  The  Critique  of  pure  Reason,"  is  di- 
vided into  several  parts,  or  sections,  under  the 
titles  of  eesfhetic  transcendental ;  transcendental 
logic  s  the  pure  ideas  of  the  understanding ;  the 
transcendental  judgment  /  the  parologitin  of  pure 
reasons  the  ideal  transcendental s  the  critieism  of 
speculative  theologies  s  the  discipline  of  pure  rea^ 
son,  &c.  But  to  proceed  with  our  abstract  of 
the  system.  We  know  objects  only  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  us*,  and  as  the 
impressions  which  they  make  upon  us  are  only 
certain  apparitions  or  phenomena^  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  what  an  object  is  in  itself.  In- 
consequence of  this  assertion,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Kant  was  an  idealist,  like  Berkley 
and  many  others,  who  have  thought  that  sen- 
sations are  only  appearances,  and  that  there  is 
no  truth  but  in  our  reason.  But,  according  to 
him,  our  understanding,  when  it  considers  the 
apparitions  or  phenomena,  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  the  objects  in  themselves,  inas- 
much as  they  serve  for  the  bases  of  those  ap- 
paritions i  though  we  know  ipothing  of  their 
reality,  and  though  we  can  have  no  certitude 
but  in  experience.  When  w'e  *PP^y  ^^  forms 
of  our  understanding,  suth  as  unity,  totality, 
substance,  casuality,  existence,  to  certain  idea^ 
which  have  no  object  in  space  and  time,  we^ 
make  a  fallacious  and  arbitrary  application. 
All  these  forms  can  bear  only  on  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  not  on  the  world  of  things  in  itself, 
of  which  we  can  thikk,  but  which  we  caii 
never  know.*  Beyond  things  sensible,  we  cai» 
only  have  opinions,  or  a  belirf  of  our  reason. 

The  motived  to  consider  a  proposition  as 
true,  are  either  objective,  i.  e.  taken  from  an 
external  object,  so  that  every  man  shall  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  them  ;  and  then  thercT 
i$  a  truth  evident,  and  susceptH>le  of  demottttra*- 
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^hn^  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  tonvin^ed  i 
or  the  motives  are  stdjective^  i.  e.  they  exist 
only  in  the  mind  of  him  "who  judges,  and  he 
is  persuaded.  Truth,  then,  consists  in  the 
agreement  of  our  notions  wUh  the  objects^  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  all  men  are  obliged  to 
form  the  same  judgment.  Belief  consists  in 
holding  a  thing  for  true  in  a  subjective  vsan/ier, 
in  consequence  of  a  persuasion  which  is  en- 
tirely personal,  and.  has  not  its  basis  in  an 
object  submitted  to  experience.  'There  is  a 
belief  of  doctrine,  of  which  Kant  gives,  as  an. 
example,  this  assertion :  "  There  are  inhabit- 
ants in  the  planets.'*  We  must  acknowledge, 
he  adds,  thut  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching 
the  existence  of  God  belongs  to  the  belief  of 
doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  irn^ 
mortality  $f  the  souL  The  belief  of  doctrine  ha6 
in  itself  something  staggering;  but  it  is  not 
the  same  with  moral  belief  In  moral  belief 
there  is  something  nefessary ;  it  is,  says  Kant, 
that  I  should  obey  the  law  of  morality  in  all 
its  parts.  The  end  is  strongly  established ; 
and  I  can  perceive  only  one  condition,  by 
pieans  of  which  this  end  may  be  in  accord  with 
all  the  other  ends,  i.  t.  that  there  is  a  God,  I 
am  certain  that  no  man  knows  ^ny  other  con- 
dition which  can  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of 
end  under  the  moral  law  \  which  law  is  a  law 
of  my  reason.  I  will  consequently  believe 
certainly  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  future  life  ; 
because  this  persuasion  renders  immoveable  my 
moral  .principles :  principles  which  I  cannot 
ireject  without  rendering  myself  contemptible 
in  my  own  eves.  I  wish  for  happiness,  but  I 
fdo  not  wish  lot  it  without  morality ;  and  as  it 
depends  on  nature,  I  cannot  wish  it  with  this 
condition,  except  by  believing  that  nature  der 
pends  on  a  Being  who  causes  this  connection 
petween  morality  and  happiness.  This  suppo- 
sition is  founded  on  the  want  (or  necessity)  of 
iny  reason,  and  not  on  my  duty.  We  have, 
however,  no  certainty,  says  Kant,  in  our  know- 
ledge of  God,  because  certainty*  cannot  exist 
except  it  is  founded  on  an  object  of  experience* 
The  philosopher  acknowledges,  that  pure  reason 
is  too  weak  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Being 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  Tht  necessity 
ef  believing  in  God  is  therefore  only  subjective^ 
.although  necessary  and  general  for  all  those 
beings  who  conform  to  their  duty.  This  is  not 
knowledge,  but  only  a  belief  oi  reason,  which 
supplies  the-  place  of  a  knowledge  which  is 
impossible.  -    ' 

.  The  proofs, of  natural  theology,  according  to 
our  philosopher, ,  taken  from  the  order  and 
beauty  of  tbe  univeree,  axe  proofs  oidy  in  tf^/ 


peayantt.  They  resolve  themselves  into  t  bia« 
of  our  reason  to  suppose  an  infinite  intelligence 
as  the  author  of  all  that  is  possible  ;  but  from 
this  bias  it  does  not  follow  that  there  really  is 
such  an  author.  To  say,  that  whatever  exists 
must  have  a  cause,  is  indeed  a  maxim  o  priori^ 
but  it  is  a  maxim  applicable  only  to  experience  \ 
for  one  knows  not  how  to  subject  to  the  laws 
of  our  perceptions  that  which  is  absolutely  in* 
dependent  of  them,  k  is  as  if  we  were  to 
say,  that  whatever  exists  in  experience  mast 
have  an  experience ;  but. the  world,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  without  experience  as  well  as  it's 
cause.  ^  It  is  much  better  to  draw  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  from  morality,  than  to 
weaken  it  by  such  reasoning.  This  proof  is 
relative/  It  is  impossible  to  ku(»v  that  God 
exists ;  but  we  can  comprehend  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  act  morally  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  (although  incomprehensible)  of  an 
intelligent  Creator :  an  existence  which  prio- 
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to  adopt.  T  his  proof  not  only  persuades,  but 
even  acts  on  the  co2<viction,  in  proportion  as 
the  nxotives  of  our  actions  are  conformable  to 
the  law  of  morality.  Religion  bught  to  be  the 
means  of  virtue,  and  not  its  object.  Man  has 
not  in  himself  the  idea  of  religion,  as  he  has 
that  of  virtue,  llie  latter  has  its  principle  in 
the  mind }  it  exists  in  itself,  and  not  as  the 
n>eans  of  happiness ;  and  it  may  be  taught 
without  the  idea  of  a  God,  for  the  pure  law 
of  morality  is  a  priori.  He  who  docs  good  by 
inclination,  does  not  act  morally.  ■  The  con- 
verse of  the  principle  of  morality  is  to  make 
personal  happtness  the  basis  of  the  will.  There 
are  compassionate  minds  which  fed  an  internal 
pleasure  in  communicating  joy  around  them, 
and  who  thus  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  others ; 
but  their  actions,  however  just,  however  good, 
have  no  moral  merit,  and  may  be  compared  to 
other  inclinations ;  to  that  of  honour,  for  ex»- 
ample,  which,  while  it  meets  with  that  which 
is  just  and  useful,  is  worthy  of  praise  and  en»- 
couragement,  but  not  of  any  high  degree  of 
esteem.  According  to  Kant,  we  ought  not 
even  to  do  good,  either  for  the  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  doing  it,  or  in  order  to  be  happy, 
or  to  render  ediers  happy  *,  for  any  one  of  diest 
additions  (perhaps  motives)  would  be  empyric, 
and  injure  the  purity  of  our  morals.  We 
ought  to  act  after  the  maxims  derived  a  priori 
from  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  which  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  necessity,  and  are  ia» 
dependent  of  aU  experience ;  after  the  maxims 
which,  it  is  to  be  wished,  could  be  erected 
into  G£2(gRAX<  LAWS  te  all  beings  endowsd 
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WiA  reason.*'  For  further  infonnation  relative 
to  die  critical  philosophy,  the  English  reader 
may  consult  F.  A.  Nttscn's  **  General  and  in- 
troductory View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principles 
concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity, 
&c. ;"  and  Dr.  Willich's  ^  Elements  of  the 
critical  Philosophy,  containing  a  concise  Ac- 
count of  its  Origin  and  Tendency,  a  View  of 
»U  the  Works  published  by  its  Founder,  &c." 
Afonthfy  Magaz.  May  1805.  English  EncycL 
EncycL  Britan, — M. 

KARNKOWSKI,  Stanislaus,  (Lat.  Carn^ 
toviu/Jj  a  Polish  writer  and  statesman,  was^ 
born  in  I  $25.  He  became  bishop  of  Uladis- 
bw  about  1563;  and  upon  the  death  of  Sigis- 
mond  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1572,  he 
promoted  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  and, 
on  his  reception,  made  an  eloquent  harangue 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  sutes.  After  the  ab- 
dication of  this  prince,  Karnkowski  nominated 
Anne,  the  sister  of  the  late  Sigismond,  queen 
of  Poland,  and  crowned  her  husbjmd,  Stephen 
Battori,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  primate  to  per- 
form this  ofiice.  For  his  reward  he  was  made 
coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  and  in 
y;8i  he  succeeded  to  that  see  and  to  the 
primacy.  On  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he 
sat  as  president  of  die  directory  during  the 
interregmim,  and  opposed  the  election,  made 
by  a  party,  of  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria. 
He  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Sigis- 
mond III.  prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Icingdom.  The  primate,  in  1590, 
joined  a  party  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
great-chancellor,  Zamoisky,  and  convoked  ah 
extraordinary  assembly  at  Kiow,  in  which  he 
cndearroured  to  cancel  the  orddnances  of  the 
last  general  diet.  This  step  rendered  him  un- 
popular, and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  be  re- 
conciled tb  the  chancdibr.  He  died  in  1603, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  wasinterred  in 
the  Jesuit's  college  at  Kalish,  which  he  had 
founded.'  He  established  seminaries  for  edu- 
cation both  at  Uladislaw  and  Gnesna,  and 
occupied  himself  with  success  in  the  reform 
of  Ms  clergy.  The  works  of  this  prelate  are 
•*Historia  Interregni  Polonici,'*  being  a  rela- 
tionrof  the  affairs  of  the  intenegnum  succeeding 
the  abdication  of  Henry  of  Valois:  *'De 
Jure' Provinciarum,  'Xwtzrum,  Civitatumque 
Prusttx:'*  **  EpistolsB  Illustrium  Virorum  Libr. 
III.:^  this  collection  of  letters  is  very  rare,  and 
is  said  to  contain  many  important  particulars 
relative*  to  the  history  of  Poland,  from  1564  to 
1577.     Morert, — A. 

KAROLI,  Jasper,  a  Hungarian  Calvlnist 
dTvine,  irtio  flourished  \^1fhin  the  \ut  twenty 


years  of  the*^^ixteenth  century.  We  are  fur^ 
nished  with  no  other  particulars  relative  to  his 
life,  than  that  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
for  his  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
philologist,  and  much  admired  as  a  preacher* 
by  the  Protestants  in  Hungary  his  memory  is 
revered,  on  account  of  his  haying  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  their  na- 
tive language.  This  performance  is  warmly 
commended  in  some  poems  by  George Thurius, 
inserted  in  John  Philip  Pareus's  Delicia  PoeU 
arum  Hungarorum;  and,  if  we  may  conclude 
from  its  reception  by  the.  publiC)  without  any 
exaggeration.  It  was  published  at  Hanover  in 
1608,  in  4to.}  ai^d  during  the  same  year  at 
Frankfort,  in  8vo.,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Albert  Molnar.  This  improved  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Oppenheim  in  16 12,  in  8vo.}  and 
has  since  that  time  undergone  repeated  im- 
pressions at  different  places,  and  in  particular 
at  Nuremberg  in  1704,  in  4to.  Moreri. — M. 
KAUNITZ,  Wenzel  Antony,  prince  of 
the  holy  Ronian  empire,  count  of  Rietberg^ 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  royal  order  of  * 
St.  Stephen,  &c.,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  17  ix. 
Being  the  fifth  son  of  nineteen  children,  he  wail 
destined  for  the  church;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  brothers  had  either  died  a  natural  death 
or  fallen  in  the  army,  he  quitted  the  ecclesiastic 
profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state, 
in  which  his  ancestors  had  made  a  considerable 
£gure.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  studies 
at  Vienna;  in  1737  was  made  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  two  years  after,  imperial  coni<- 
missioner  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  As  the  em<« 
peror,  Charles  VI.,  died  the  year  following, 
and  as  his  commission  thereby  ceased,  he  re- 
tired to  his  estates  in  Moravia;  but  he  did  not 
long  remain  unemployed,  being  appointed,  ifi 
the  year  1742,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
c»urt  of  Sardinia,  which  had  entered  into  a 
new  alliance  with  Austria.  This  treaty  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Kaunitz;  and  the 
favourable  specimen  of  his  talents  which  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  induced  the  court  to 
*  confer  upon  him  offices  of  more  importance. 
On  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  with  the  arch-duchess  Mary  Ann,  govern- 
ess general  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1744,  Kau- 
nitz  was  appointed  to  a  place  of  honour  during 
the  ceremony;  and  at  the  same  time  made 
minister  for  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  in  the  room  of  count  Konigsegge. 
In  the  month  of  October  he  went  to  Brussels, 
to  undertake  the  chief  management  of  public 
aflFairs,  which  at  that  time  required  a  man  of 
talents,  as  the  kirtg  of  France  had  already  dc- 
c  2 
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dared  war,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  first 
part  of  the  emperor's  dominions  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  French  army.    In  February,  1 745, 
he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary ;  but 
in  1746,  the  French  having  taken  possession  of 
great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  he  repaired  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle;  and,  on  account  of  his  bad 
health,  repeated  a  request  to  the  empress  for 
leave  to  resign,  which  he  at  length  obtained. 
He,  however,  soon  again  made  his  appearance 
on  the  political  theatre;  when  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
2748.     On  this  occasion  he  acquired,  by  his 
talents  for  negotiation,  and  the  open  and  noble 
conduct  which  he  displayed  amidst  those  little 
manoeuvres  which  are  so  often  honoured  with 
the  name  of  political  sagacity,  the  respect  of  all 
tfie.  ministers  then  present.    When  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded,  the  empress 
Mary  Theresa,  as  a  mark  of  her  satisfaction, 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  tlie  Golden  Fleece, 
and  appointed  him  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided tUl  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  court  and  the  whole  nation. 
During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  hid  the  found- 
ation of   that   alliance  between  France    and 
Austria,  which  took  place  some   time  after. 
Count  Uhlfeld  having  requested  leave  to  resign 
his  office  as  chancellor  of  state,  Kaunitz  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  consequently  re- 
called from  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1752;  but  at  the  same  time  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Brussels,  to  bring  to  an  end,  if  possi- 
ble, the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  barriers, 
which  had  been  carried  on  a  whole  year  with- 
out success.     In  1752  he  accordingly  repaired 
to  Brussels,  and  had  some .  conferences  with 
count  Bentinck,  plenipotentiary  of  the  states- 

Seneral;  but  the  negotiations  went  on  very 
owly,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
they  were  brought  to  a  complete  termination. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1753,  Kaunitz 
entered  into  the  office  of  chancellor  of  state,  in 
-addition  to  that  of  supreme  dictator  of  the  afiaiis 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Lombardy,  with  the 
rank  of  minister  of  state,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  In  the  year  1764  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  descent 
to  his  heirs  male.  The  most  important  service* 
performed  by  Kaunitz  as  a  minister  was  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria, 
concluded  in  1756,  which  put  an  end  to  that 
hostility  which  had  prevailed  for  several  centu- 
ries between  these  two  countries.  After  that 
period  he  had  the  solq  management  of  all  the  fo- 
reign affairs;  possessed  great  influence  in  regard 
tothose  of  the  interior,  and  enjoyed  theunlimited 


confidence  of  the  empress  Mary  Theresti  and 
afterwards  of  Joseph  II.,  Leopold  II.,  and 
Francis  II.  His  great  age,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
share  in  public  business;  and  therefore  he  lived 
in  a  kind  of  philosophical  retirement,  amusing 
himself  chiefly  with  riding,  which  was  his 
favourite  exercise,  and  in  which  he  was  very 
expert.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  17941 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Gallerie  intereisanter  Perswunf  von  K*A*  &cbiUer. 

-J- 

ELEATING,  Geoffrey,  an  Irish  historian, 
was  a  native  of  Tipperary,  and  flourished  in  th« 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    He 
was  educated  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Roman 
catholic  church;    and  having  received  at  a 
foreign  university  the  degree  of  D.D.,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  a  celebrated 
preacher.    Being  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
ancient  Irish  language,  he  undertook  to  collect 
all  the  remains  of  the  early  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  island,  and  form  them  into  a  regular 
narrative.    This  he  drew  up  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  finished  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.      Few 
histories  embrace  a  longer  period  of  time ;  for 
it  commences  from  the  first  planting  of  Ireland 
after  the  deluge,  and  eoes  on  without  interrup- 
tion to  th^  seventeenm  year  of  king  Henry  IL 
It  states  the  year  of  the  world  in  which  the  pos- 
terity of  Gathelus  and  Scota  settled  in  the  island, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of 
one  nundred  and  seventv-four  kings  of   the 
Milesian  race.    This  wort  remained  in  manu- 
script in  the  original  language,  till  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dermot  O'Connor,  and 
published  at  London  in  1723,  folio.    A  new 
edition,  with  splendid  plates  of  the  arms  of  the 
principal  Irish  families,  was  printed  in  1738. 
Several  copies  of  the  original  are  to  be  found  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  thatgreat  part  of  awork 
of  such  pretensions  must  be  founded  on  fable; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  generally  considered 
as  little  better  than  a  mass  of  idle  fiction.    It 
has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  the  veracity  of 
Keating  himself,  that  he  has  given  his  extra- 
ordinary relations  merjcly  as  fables,  and  not  as 
true  history-,  and  that  he  only  supposes  real 
facts  to  be  disguised  under  them.    This  writer 
probably  died  between  1^40  and  1650.    NicoU 
sons  Hist,  Library.     Monri.'-^A. 

KEBLE,  Joseph,  a  law-writer  of  meritorious 
industry,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Keble,  esq. 
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a  hwycT  of  reputation  at  Ipawich.  He  ^ was 
born  in  London,  in  1632,  and  studied  at  Jesus 
and  Ail-Souls  colleges,  in  Oxford.  After  leaving 
the  university  he  settled  at  Gray's-Inn,  and  was 
admitted  a  barrister.  He  attended  with  great 
assiduity  at  the  King's-bench  bar  from  1661  to 
tyio  $  though  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  had 
a  cause,  or  made  a  motion.  He  was,  however, 
extremely  diligent  in  talcing  notes,  which  furnish- 
ed him  with  matter  for  several  publications,  as 
well  as  for  a  vast  collection  of  manuscript 
papers.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was  getting 
into  a  coach  at  Holborn*gate,  in  i7ie,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  publica- 
tions were  **  A  newTable  to  the  Statute-book," 
1674:  '^  An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  against 
Recusants,"  8vo.  1681;  <<  An  Assistance  to 
Justices  of  Peace,''  folio,  1683  •  '^  Reports  taken 
at  thtKing's-bench  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thir^^ 
tieth  of  Charles  II.,"  3  vols.  fol.  1685 :  «« Two 
Essays;  one  on  Human  Nature,  the  other  on 
Human  Actions."  His  manuscripts  amounted 
at  hb  deativ  to  one  hundred  folios,  and  more 
than  fifty  quartos^  all  of  his  own  h&nd- writing.' 
Among  them  are  the  reports  of  above  four 
'  thousand  sermons  preached  at  Gra/s-Inn;  such 
was  the  industry  of  the  times!  iscgr.  Britan. 
—A. 

EECEXRMAN,  Baktholomew,  an  emin- 
ent Prussian  Calvinist  divine  and  philosophical 
professor  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  was  bom  at  Dantzick,  in  the  year 
1571.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  leam^ 
ing  in  his  native  city,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and' 
divinity  during  two  years.  From  this  seminary 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he 

rt  six  months,  and  removed,  in  1592,  to 
of  Heidelberg.  Here  he  prosecuted'  hid 
studies  with  great  industry  and  success,  and, 
after  having  been  admittdt\to  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  waaat  first  appointed  faster  of  the  third 
class,  and  afterwards  tutor  iit  the  college  of 
Wisdom.  His  next  advancement  was  to  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  university,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  very  high 
reputation.  The  fune  which  he  acquired  in- 
duced the  senate  of  Dantzick,  in  the  year  1597, 
to  invite  hvA  to  become  corrector  of  the  cele- 
brated academical  institution  in  that  city:  but 
for  several  weighty  reasons  he  was  at  that  time 
obliged  to  decline  their  ofier.  In  the  year 
i6oij  iiowever,  he  accepted  of  a  second  in* 
▼itatioo)  and,  after  having  been  admitted  a 
licendate  in  theology,  settled  in  his  native  city. 
The  prof^ssorabip  to  ^htoh^  the  desire  of  the 


senate  he  devoted  his  talents,  was  that  of  phi- 
losophy} and  he  proposed  to  lead  students  to 
its  inmost  recesses,  by  a  more  compendious 
method  than  what  had  been  before  adopted^ 
According  to  his  design  they  were  to  complete 
their  course  in  three  years.     In  pursuance  of 
his  plan,  he  drew  up  a  great  number  of  systems 
and  treatises  on  logic,  etnics>  metaphysics,  theo- 
logy, physics,   astronomy,  &c. ;    and  was  so 
assiduous  in  studying,  writing,  and  teaching, 
that  he  ruined  his  health,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  industry  in   i6b9,  when  only  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.     Bayle  says,  that  his  works  dis* 
cover  more  method  than  genius,  and  adds,  that 
they  are  full  of  plagiarisms  which  have  been 
well  pillaged  by  plagiarists.     M.  Gilbert,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  in  the  college  of  Mazarine, 
has  expressed  a  more  favourable  judgment  of  his 
abilities  and  productions,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  treatise  concerning  authors  on  eloquence. 
He  particularly  commends  two  of  our  author's 
works,  entitled,  ^*  Rhetoricse  Ecclesiastics, Lib* 
II.,"  and,  "lUystema  Rhetoricae;"  and  in  reply 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  maintains  that  he 
has  honourably  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
whenever  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  preceding  writers.     All  the  edited  works  of 
Keckerman  were  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1614,  in  two  vols*  tolio. 
Melchior.     Adam.   Fit.   Germ.  PhiL    Moreri* 
Bayle.— ^. 

KEILL,  JoHK,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  ()hilosopher  in   the  seventeenth  century^ 
was   born  at  Edinburgh,  in  the   year   167 1. 
Aftet  b^ine  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  in  his  native  city,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  university  there,  in  which  he  continued 
his  studies  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.     As  his  genius  ipclined  him  to  the 
mathematics,  he  made  greak  progress  in  those 
sciences  under  the  tuition'of  doctor  David 
Gregory,  the  mathematical  professor,  who  had 
embraced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  soon  after 
it  was  published,  and  read  a  course  of  lectures 
to  explain  it.   By  this  means  Mr.  Keill  became 
early  acquainted  with  the  immense  treasure  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  learning  which 
is  contained  in  sir  Isaac  Newton's  "Principia," 
which  hc^  riiade  the  ground- work  oFhis  future 
studies.     In  the  year  1694,  upon  the  removal 
of  his  tutor  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Keill  followed  him 
to  that  university,  where  he  was  entered  of 
Baliel  college,  and  obtained  one  of  the  Scotch 
exhibitions  in  that  Society.   Not  long  after  this, 
Mr.  Keill  furnished  himself  with  such  an  ap* 
paratus  of  instruments  as  his  fortuiie  could 
commaod)  and  began  to  read  lectures  in  his 
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chaml)er  sit  college  upon  natural  philosophy, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
gysteni^  which  he  illustrated  by  proper  experi- 
ments. This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  which  was  made  to  teach  the  doctrines 
t)f  the  "  Principia"  by  the  experiments  on 
which  they  are  founded  j  and  the  happy  method 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  acquired  to  the 
author  considerable  reputation  m  .  the  uni- 
rersity.  In  the  year  16989  Mr.  Keill's  preten- 
sions to  mathematical  and  philosophical  learn- 
ing became  more  generally  known,  by  the  atp/- 
pearance  of  his  *^  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  8vo.  By  men  of  science 
this  publication  was  highly  applauded^  and  was 
justly  pronounced  to  contain  a  full  and  solid, 
refutation  of  the  philosophy  in  that  celebrated 
•*  Theory."  To  his  "  Examination"  our  author 
had  subjoined  some  ^^  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Whiston's  new  Theory  of  Ihe  Earth;"  which 
induced  that  singular  genius  to  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  hypothesis.  About  the  same  time 
Pr.  Burnet  printed  "  Reflections,  upon  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth."  These  publications 
drew  from  our  author,  in  the  year  1699,  ^'  An 
Examination  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  together  with  a  Defence  of  the 
Remarks  oa  Mr.  Whiston's  new  Theory,"  8vo.; 
in  which  he  satisfactorily  supports  the  animad- 
versions in  his  former  masterly  production.  It 
was  thought  by  some,  however,  that  in  these 
pieces  he  treated  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  a  person 
of  great  candour  and  moderation^  with,  too 
much  severity,  especially  considering  the  great 
disparity  of  th6ir  years.  But  though  he  has 
plainly  and  without  ceremony  exposed  our 
theorist's  false  reasoning  and  unacquaintance 
with  science,  and  consequeiitly  disclaimed  him 
as  a  philosopher,  he  lias  as  frankly  acknow- 
ledged the  morit  of  his  work,  in  the  noble  and 
excellent  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds^ 
and  thus,  by  allowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
fine  imagination,  left  him  in  possession  of  that 
which  has  since  .been  thought  to  constitute  the 
great  characteristic  and  value  of  his  perform* 
ance.  "  Perhaps,"  says  he,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  examination,  ^^many  of  his  readers  will 
be  sorry  to  be  undeceived;  for,  as  I  believe^ 
never  any  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  mistakes 
in  pHilosopidy,  so  none  ever  abounded  with 
more  beautiful  scenes  and  surprising  images  of 
nature:  but  I  write  only  to  those  who  might 
perhaps  expect .  tp  find  a  true  philosophy  in  it. 
They  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious  romance,  will 
still  be  pleased  with  their  entertainment.** 

In  the  year  f  700,  ,Dr.  Thoiaas  MiUington^ 
Sedleian  professor  of  ngt^ral  philosophy  at  Ox* 


ford,  having  been  appointed  phyu^ian  i«  ordift» 
ary  to  king  William,  devolved  on  Mr.  K^,  a* 
his  deputy,  the  task  of  reading  lectures  in  die 
public  scnools.  In  this  employme&l  he  sic>* 
quitted  himself  with  uncommon  reputation; 
and  as  the  term  for  his  enjoying  the  Scotch  ex* 
hibition  at  Baliol  college  was  expiring  about 
this  time,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr» 
Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ-church,  to  reside  in  that 
college.  In  the  year  1702^  he  published  hiii 
treatise,  entitled,  **  Introductio  ad  veram  Phy- 
sicam,"  Bvo.  containing  the  substance  of  several 
lectures  upon  the  new  philosophy*  This  it 
universally  esteemed  to  be  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  our  author's  productions,  and  de-i 
servedly  met  with  a  very  favourably  reception^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  edtlioa  of 
it  contained  only; fourteen  lectures;  but  to  the 
second  edition,  in  1705,  the  author  added  two 
more  upon  the  motions  arising  from  ghreqt; 
forces.  When  the  Newtonian  philpsopbf. 
'  began  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  this  work  was 
held  in  high  esteem  there,  being  considered  a* 
the  best  introduction  to  the  ^^Prineipta*,"  and 
a  new  edition  of  it  in  English  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1736,  at  the  instance  of  that  emin-' 
ent  matbematici^  M.  Maupertuts,  who  war 
then  in  England,  and  who  subjoined  to  it  a  new 
hypothesis  of  his  own  concerning  the  ring  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  The  fame  which  Mr.  KeUi 
acquired  by  this  .performance,  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  honours  which  science  had  to  bestow^ 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  sometime  before  the  year  I7e8/ 
In  that  year  he  published,  in  the  **  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  a  paper  "  of  the  Laws  of  Attract 
tion,  and  its  physical  Principles }"  which  was 
suggested  by  some  propositions  in  sir  baaft 
Newton's  '-^Principiaf''  and  particularly  design-* 
ed  to  pursue  the  steps  pointed  out  by  some 
queries  of  that  great  man  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  treatise  on  Optics.  About  the  same  timei 
meeting  with  a  passage  in  the  **  Acta  Erudi- 
torum'*  of  Leipsic,  in  which  Newton's  claim  to 
the  first  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions 
was  called  in  question,  he  zealously  vin^catcd 
that  claim  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  eatioed,  **  De  Legibus  virium 
Centripetarum."  In  this  piece  Mr.  Keill  not 
only  asserted  that  sir  Isaac  first  invented  the 
method  of  fluxions,'as  appeared  by  his  letters 
published  by  Dr.  Waliis,  but  that  M.  Leibnits 
had  taken  this  method  from  him^  only  changing 
the  name  and  notation..  In  the  year.  i70|^.our 
authoB  went  a  voyage  to  New  EjiglaQd,  in  the 
capacity,  of  treasurer  of  the  Palatines  wfaoi  were 
sentbygoveiamentintodietorantry-,  miwooti 
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<«ft(Nr  fd$  rettirn,  in  the  folfowiog  yeaf ,  he  was 
chosen  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford- 

Mr.  KeilPs  yindication  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
daim  to  the  first  invention  of  the  method  of 
iluxionsi  drew  on  him  an  attack  from  M.  Leib- 
nitz, in  the  year  1711^  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Hans  Sk>ane,  then  secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, protested  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  "Method of  Fluxions," and  of 
the  notation  usecf  by  sir  Isaac,  till  they  appeared 
in  the  mathematical  works  of  Dr.  Wallis.    He, 
therefore,  desired  the  Royal  Society  to  oblige 
Mr.  KeiU  to  disown  publicly  the  bad  sense 
which  his  words  might  bear.     After  this  letter 
bad  been  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Keill 
obtained  their  leave  to  explain  and  defend  what 
he  had  advanced.     This  he  did  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Sloane,  which'mct  with  the  approbation  of 
Newton  and  the  other  members  of  the  society, 
by  whom  a  copy  of  it  was  directed  to  be  sent 
to  M.  Leibnitz.     The  latter,  however,  found 
new  matter  of  complaint  in  it,  and  in  a  second 
letter  to  Dr/Sloane  represented,  that  Mr.  Keill 
had  attacked  his  candour  and  sincerity  more 
openly  than  befote;  adding,  diat  it  was  not 
suitable  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  experience  to 
engage  in  a  contest  with  an  upstart,  who  was 
tmacquainted  with  what  had  passed. so  iong 
before,  and  acted  without  any  authority  from 
mx  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  the  party  concerned. 
He  concluded  with  desiring  that  the  society 
would  enjoin  Mr.  Keill  silence.     Our  mathe- 
matician, finding  himself  tt>us  contemptuously 
tiseated,  appealed  to  the  registers  of  the  Royal 
Society,  wiiich,  he  maintained,  would  afibrd 
CMiVfocing'  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  allega- 
ifonB.    Upon  this  a  special  Committee  was  ap- 
jlottted,  who,  after  examining  the  aitthbritSes, 
coifclti^d  their  report  with  declaring,  that  they 
wedioMed  Newton   the  first   inventor  of  the 
nwdbod  in  question,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  KeiU,  m  asserting  the  same,  had  been  no 
ways  injurious  to  M.  Leibnitz.  The  particulars 
e£  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  may  be  seen 
in  CoUins's  •^CommerciumEpistolicum,"  with 
inany  taluable  papers  of  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Gregory,  and  other  mathematicians.    The  dis- 
pute, however,  was  still  carried  on  for  some 
years,  particularly  in  the  **  Acta  Eruditorum," 
ftiid  the  "  Journal  Literaire,'*  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  some  notice  in  the  first  of  our 
siibfoined  authorities.    The  last  publication  of 
•ur  author  in  this  controversy  was  a   Latin 
cpifde  to  flie  celebrated  John  Bemouilli,  mathc- 
matica!  professor  at  Basil,  who  had  also  at- 
tenpttd  unjustly  to  disparage  Newton's  mathe- 


matical abilities.  It  was  published  at  London^ 
in  1720,  4to.  with,  a  thistle,  Ae  arms  of  Scot> 
land,  in  the  title-page^  and  the  motto,  "  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit.*^  In  these  contests  Mr. 
Keill  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness, penetration,  and  spirit,  which  di4  him 
great  honour,  and  satisfactorily  repelled  die  at- 
tacks upon  the  reputation  ofour  great  country- 
man. 

About  the  year  1711,  several  objections  being 
urged  against  Newton's  philosophy,  in  support 
of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr.  Keill 
drew  up  a  paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
PhilosophipalTransactions,  containing  some  the- 
or^ems  "on  the  Rarity  of  Matter,  and  the  Tenuity 
of  its  Composition,^  in  which  he  ably  answers 
those  objections,  and  poin^  out  some  pheno- 
mena which  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  plenum.    .While  he  was  engaged 
m^this  dispute,  queen  Anne  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point him  decipherer  to  her  majesty:  an  office 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  great 
skill  in  that  curious  art,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued under  king  George  I.  till  the  year  I7\6. 
In  17 13,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.;  and  two  year* 
afterwards,  he  published  ;in  edition  of  Com- 
mandine's  "  Euclid,"  to  which  he  added  two 
tracts  of  his  own,  viz.  "  Trigonomctrix  plans 
et  Sphericae  Elementa,"  and  "  De  Natura  et 
Arithmetica    Logarithmorum."    ITiese    were 
more^  highly  esteemed  by  himself  than  any  of 
his  performances  5  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  drawn  up  with  peculiar  elegance 
and  perspicuity.     In  the  year  17x85  Dr,  Keill 
published  at  Oxford,  his  "  Introductio  ad  vei^am 
A^tronomiam,*'    8vo.,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  by  himself  into  English,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  duchess  of  Chandos,  and  published 
in  1 72 1,  with  several  emendations,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  true  Astro- 
nomy, or  Astronomical  Lectures  read  in  the 
Astronomical   Schools   of   the  University  of 
Oxford,"  8vo.     This  was  his  last  gift  to  the 
learned  world,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  it. 
He  had  married,  in  the  year  1 7 1 7,  in  a  manner 
which  had  given  great  offence  to  his  "brother^ 
the  subject  of  the  next  article;  but  a  reconcili- 
ation sooir  took  place  between  them,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  our  mathematician  re- 
ceived a  considerable  accession  to  his  fortune. 
This  circumstance,   however,   did  not  prove 
favourable  to  the  health  of  our  author,  siivce 
it  led  him  to  indulge  to  a  fuller  diet,  and  to  the 
less  frequent  use  of  exercise,  than  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.    Being  thus  a  bad  subject 
for  the  attack  of  disease,  he  was  seized  with  a 
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violent  fever  in  the  sifmrncr  of  172 1,  to  which 
lie  fell  a  sacrifice  before  he  had  completed  his 
fiftieth  year.  His  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  are  contained  in  volumes 
XXVI.  and  xxix.  Biog.  Brit,  Brit. Biog*  Martifis 
jB/V  Phil.     Mutton's  Math.  Dict.—^. 

kEILL,  James,  a  physician  of  the  mathe- 
matical sect,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1673.  He  received 
his  education  partly  in  his  own  country,  and 
partly  in  foreign  schools  of  medicine,  where 
he  particularly  attended  to  anatomy.  He  read 
lectures  upon  this  science  in  both  the  English 
universities;  and  in  1698  published  a  compen- 
dium, entitled  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  abridged,"  of  which  many  successive 
editions  appeared,  and  which  was  long  a  po- 
pular manual  for  the  use  of  students.  The 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
Cambridge  -,  and  in  1703  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
siciah  at  Northampton,  where  he  passed  the 
Test  of  his  life.  In  1706,  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  man 
reputed  to  be  130  years  old.  The  most  con- 
siderable fruit  of  his  application  of  mathema- 
tical speculations  to  phyfiology  appeared  in 
1708,  in  a  work  entitled  "  An  Account  of 
Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in 
the  Human  Body,  and  muscular  Motion,''  8vo. 
His  theory  of  secretion  is  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  similar 
particles  in  the  blood,  and  the  retardation  of 
the  blood's  motion  as  it  passes  from  trunks  to 
branches.  He  calculates  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs  upon  the  blood  during  respiri^ 
tion,  by  which  lie  supposes  its  particles  to 
be  comminuted.  He  estim'atcs  the  quantity  of ' 
blood  in  the  body  at  a  rate  much  beyond  mo- 
dem calculation.  To  account  for  muscular 
motion  he  conceives  of  fibres  composed  of 
very  narrow  vesicles.  This  work  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  an  en- 
larged form,  in  1 7 18,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Tan- 
tamina  medico-physica  ad  ccconomiam  anima- 
lem  accommodata.  Acced.  Medicina  statica 
Britannica,"  8vo.  Lond.  In  this  he  eives  a 
calculation  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  which  he 
reduced  from  the  enormous  estimate  of  Bo- 
relli  to  eight  ounces.  In  his  medical  statics 
he  relates  experiments  made  upon  himself^ 
and  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  perspira- 
tion laid  down  by  Sanctorius.  In  a  paper  of 
the  Philos.  Trans.  No.  362,  he  makes  objec- 
tions' against  Dr.  Jurin's  calculation  of  the 
•fbipe  of  the  heart.  This  ingenious  physician 
was  carried  off  by  a  cancer  in  the  motttb^ 


in  17 19.    Biogt.  Briton.    Hallm  BUL  Anm' 
torn. — A.  . 

KEITH,  James,  a  distinguished  general,  was 
the  younger  son  of  George  Keith,  earl-marshal 
of  Scotland,  by  a  daughter  of  Drummond,  duke 
of  Perth.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Ban* 
cardine,  in  1696,  and  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Aberdeen.  Following*  the  cause  of 
the  Stuart  family,  he  fought  at  Sheriffmuir,  in 
1 715;  and  on  the  defeat  of  his  party  escaped 
to  France,  where  he  applied  to  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  useful  in  the  military  profession* 
Such  was  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  that 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  instructor  Mau- 
pertuis,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  travelled  through 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  at  length  accom- 
panied his  elder  brother  to  Spain,  and  there 
served  ten  years  in  the  Irish  brigades.  He 
then  went  to  Russia,  with  the  duke  of  Liria» 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Petersburg,  whtf 
recommended  him  to  the  czarina.  In  her  ser- 
vice he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  signalized  his  courage  in  all  the 
actions  of  the  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks  during  that  reign,  and  was  the  first  who 
mounted  the  breach  at  the  capture  of  Otchakof. 
In  die  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians^ 
he  commanded  in  Finland ;  and  to  him  wasi 
owing  the  victory  at  Wilmanstrand,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Swedi^s  from  the  isles  of 
Aland.  He  had  likewise  a  share  in  the  revo* 
lution  which  placed  the  princess  Elizabeth  upoit 
the  throne  of  Russia.  At  the  peace  of  Abo^ 
in  1743,  he  was  sent  embassador  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
magnificence.  On  his  return  to  Petersburg  he 
was  honoured  with  the  marshars  staff;. but 
finding  his  appointments  insufficient  iion  the* 
support  of  his  dignity,  he  accepted  an  invitai- 
tion  from  Fjedericv  king  of  Prussia^  to  enter 
his  service.  That  monarch  settled  an  ample 
pension  upon  him,  Inade  him  governor  of  Ber- 
lin, and  received  him  to  his  particular  intimacy.  • 
In  the  war  of  1756,  Keith  entered  Saxony,  in 
quality  of  field-marshal  of  the  Prus^a  army.. 
It  was  he  who  secured  the  fine  retreat  after 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  in  1758. 
He  was  lulled  in  that  year  at  the  surprize  of 
the  camp  of  Hochkirchen,  by  count  Daun.. 
General  Keith  understood  the  art  of  war  the- . 
oretically,  and  was  equally  able  in  the  council . . 
and  the  fieldL  He  also  possessed  many  es-^ 
timable  qualities  as  a  man,  of  which  the  fbl« . 
lowing  passage  in  a  letter  from  his  brother^ 
the  carl-mars£al|  to  Mad.  Gcofrin^  i^  an  ho*  • 
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nourable  testimony.  «  Mf  brother  has  left 
me  a  noble  inheritance.  He  had  just  laid  all 
Bohemia  under  contribution  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  and  I  have  found  serenty  ducats 
in  his  chest.*'  ^  The  king  of  Prussia  honoured 
his  memory  with  a  fine  monument  at  Potzdam. 
Nouv,  Diet,  -ffijf.— A. 

KELLER,  James,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
who  appeared  among  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Seckingen,  one  of  the  four  forest 
towns,  in  the  year  1568.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  in  1588,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  professor  of  belles-lettres, 
philosophy,  and  morsd  and  scholastic  theology, 
in  difierent  seminaries  belonging  to  the  order* 
For  two  years  he  filled  the  post  of  rector  of 
the  college  of  Ratisbon ;  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  college  of  Munich  for  sixteen  years  suc- 
cessively. He  was  for  a  long  time  confessor 
to  prince  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  the  princess 
his  wife,  and  was  frequently  consulted  and 
employed  by  the  elector  Maximilian  in  aflairs 
of  importance.  In  the  year  1615,  he  held  a 
public  disputation  at  Newburg,  with  James 
Hailbrunner,  on  a  charge  which  he  preferred 
against  the  latter,  of  having  cited  numerous 
passages  from  the  fathers,  in  a  controversial 
work  against  the  Catholics,  with  a^  thousand 
falsifications.  According  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  champion  obtained  the  vic- 
tory: but  the  Lutheran  writers  claim  it  for 
Hailbrunner.  Our  author  published  several 
pieces  in  theological  controversy,  and  various 
political  works  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
times,  chiefly  under  disguised  names  -,  the  titles 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Bayle,  MorerL  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

KLELLER,  John  Balthasar,  a  celebrated 
artist,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  liSjS.  He 
learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  went  to  Paris, 
by  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  who  was  can- 
non-founder and  commissary  of  artillery  to  the 
king  of  France.  While  in  the  French  service 
he  cast  a  great  many  cannons  and  mortars,  to- 
gether wiui  the  statues  in  the  gardens  of  Vcr- 
sailles ;  but  he  acquired  the  greatest  fame  by  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  erected  in  the 
place  Louis  le  Grand,  and  executed  after  the 
model  of  Girardon  :  it  was  completed  in  one 
cast,  on  the  ist  of  December,  1691,  and  is 
twenty-one  feet  in  height.  He  was  inspector 
of  the  foundery  at  the  arsenal,  and  died  at. 
Paris  in  1702.     Did,  Hist$rique. — J. 

KELLET,  Edward,  the  associate  of  the 
Icztx^A  and  credulous  Mr.  Dee  in  his  ridiculous 
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incantations  and  Rosicrusian  impostures,  and^ 
most  probably,  the  knave  of  whom  our  ma- 
thematician was  the  dupe,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, in  the  year  1555*  He  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  in  his  native  city,  and 
other  places,  and  when  he  was  about ,  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  what  college  he  was  placsd^ 
or  how  long  he  continued  there,  Anthony  « 
Wood  informs  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  as- 
certain. He  tells  us,  however,  that  KeUey, 
being  of  an  unsettled  mind,  left  Oxford  ab- 
ruptly, ''  and  in  bis  rambles  in  Lancashire,  . 
committing  certain  foul  matters,  lost  both  his 
ears  at  Lancaster."  Afterwards  he  became 
^acquainted  with  Mr.  Dee,  to  whose  article  wc 
refer  for  all  the  particulars  which  we  have  to 
relate  concerning  him,  before  the  quarrel  and 
separation  of  those  associates  in  1589.  For 
some  time  after  this  Kelley  is  said  to  have  : 
lived  in  a  very  expensive  and  ostentatious  man- 
ner, supported,  doubtless,  by  the  contributions 
which  he  levied  on  the  credulous ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  provoked  by  the  detec- 
tion of  some  of  his  impositions,  ordered  him 
into  close  imprisonment.  He  had  the  address, 
however,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  obtain 
an  order  for  his  release,  and  is  reported  to 
hare  made  some  progress  in  conciliating  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  who  seems  to  have  be* 
stowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 
when  fresh  discoveries  of  his  knavery  occa- 
sioned his  being  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
In  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  of  hia 
confinement  out  of  a  window,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sheets  which  he  had  tied  together, 
he  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  received  such  bruises  and  fractures  as  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  in  the  year  i$95.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  "  A  Poem  on  Chemistry,** 
and  another  ^'  Poem  on  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,"  both  inserted  in  Elias  Ashmole's  **  The*  . 
atrum  Chymicum  Britannicum ;"'  a  treatise 
''  De  Lapide  Philosophorum,"  published  at 
Hamburg  iii  1676,  in  8vo.,  if  the  doubts  re- 
specting his  claim  to  it  are  unfounded  \  several 
Latin  and  English  discourses,  printed  in  Dr,  i 
Meric  Casaubon's  ''  True  and  faithful  Relation 
of  what  passed,  for  many  Years,  between  Dr. 
John  Dee  and  some  Spirits,'.'  &c.  \  and,  ao- 
cording  to  Linden,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Scriptis 
Medicis/'  "  Fragmenta  aliquot  edita  a  Com* 
bachio,''at  Geismar,  1647,  i^n^o.  Some  of  his 
MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, at  Oxford.  Wood's  Athm^  Oxon.  vol.  I. 
— M. 
KEMPIS^  Thomas  ii,  rendered  famous  by  . 
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tht  popularity  of  his  devotional  tracts,  was 
bom  at  a  vtilage  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne* 
whence  he  derived  his  surname,  about  the  year 
1 380.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  a  seminary  in  high  repute  at  Dc* 
venter,  where  he  was  admitted  on  a  foundation 
for  the  charitable  instruction  of  the  children  of 
persons  in  mean  circumstances,  which  was  the 
condition  of  his  parents.  Here  he  continued 
•even  years,  making  commendable  proficiency 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
exemplariness  of  his  manners,  the  ardour  of  his 
piety,  and  the  attachment  which  he  discovered 
for  the  contemplative  life.  In  the  year  1399, 
he  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Florence  the  founder,  to  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  in  the  viciitity  of  Zwol, 
which  had  been  recently  established  for  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustme,  and  of  which  an 
elder  brother  pf  his  was  at  that  time  prior. 
After  a  probation  of  more  than  six  years,  he 
received  the  habit  of  the  order  in  1406 ;  and  in 
the  year  1423  he  was  ordained  priest.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  chiefly  in 
the  assiduous  practice  of  the  prescribed  duties 
of  the  cloister,  in  copying  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books,  apd  in  composing  sermons,  de«- 
votional  treatises,  and  lives  of  holy  men.  Such, 
however,  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  wsi^s 
held,,  that  at  different  periods  he  was  obliged 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  monastery,  though 
not  without  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  to  fill 
the  honourable  and  confidential  posts  of  sub- 
prior,  steward,  and  superior  of  his  order.  But 
in  every  station  he  was  the  same  character ; 
particularly  eminent  for  his  piety,  humility, 
meekness,  benevolence,  diligent  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  austerity  of  life,  readiness  to 
afford  advice  and  consolation,  persuasive  elo- 
quence in  his  discourses  and  ^^lihortations,  and 
extraordinary  zeal  and  fervour  in  prayer.  He 
died  in  1471,  when  he  had*  entered  on- the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  practical  and  devotional,  are  written 
in  a  pleasing,  animated,  and  impressive  style, 
not  unmixed  with  what  we  should  call  enthu- 
siastic flights,  in  sentiment  and  language :  but 
it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is 
less  frequently  chargeable  with  these  extraya- 
gances,  than  the  generality  of  contemplative 
and  mystical  writers.  The  most  complete  of 
the  numerous  editions  of  them  which  have  ap- 
peared at  diflTerent  places,  are  those  published 
at  Antwerp,in  i6ooand  i6i5,inthree.vols.dvo. 
by  Sommalius  a  Jesuit.  Many  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  a  variety  otlanguages^  par- 


ticularly the  celebrated  treatise  •*  tie  Imitatione 
Christi/'  which  has  been  more  frequently 
printed  than  any  other  book,  excepting  the 
scriptures,  v  There  are  versions  of  it  not  only 
in  almost  every  lan^age  spoken  in  Europe} 
but  also  in  the  Arabic  and  I'urkish  languages. 
The  best  English  translation  of  it  is  that  by 
Dr.  George  Stanhope,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1696,  and  has  since  undergone  numerous 
impressions.  It  is  not,  however,  a  decided 
point  among  the  learned,  that  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis  was  the  author  of  this  performance.  Va- 
rious writers  have  contended,  and  that  very 
forcibly,  that  it  is  the  production  of  John  Ger- 
sen,  or  Gessen,  a  benedictine  abbot,  who  lived" 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
This  question  was  warmly  agitated  during 
more  than  sixty  years,  between  the  canons  re- 
gular of  the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
the  benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur;  and,  though  in  itself  certainly  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  was  for  a  time  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  diffisrent  judgments  which  learned 
men  formed  concerning  it,  the  curious  enquiries 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  learning  and  elo- 
quence employed  in  discussing  it.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  any  curiosity  to  see  what 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  may  find  a 
^summary  of  viphat  has  been  achranced  on  both 
Vides  in  either  of  out  subjoined  authorities,  ex- 
cepting the  first,  and  particularly  in  Dupin, 
who  has  given  a  history  of  the  dispute  in  a 
long  dissertation.  His  decision  is,  that  it  still 
remains  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this 
book.  Freheri  Theatrum  Fir.  Erud.  Clar. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol,  //.  sub  Site.  Synod.  Dupin, 
Aforeri.-^M. 

KEN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  deprived 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  London,  and 
bom  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
year  1637.  He  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Winchester  school,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  scholar,  and  whence,  in  1656,  he  ^s 
elected  to  New-college,  in  Oxford.  Of  that 
society  he  became  a  probationer  fellow  in  the 
following  year ;  and  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  members  by  the  diligence  with  which  he 
prQsecuted  his  studies,  and  by  the  regular  man- 
ners and  serious  disposition  which  he  discover- 
ed. After  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  i66r, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1664,  he  entferied  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  lord  Maynard, 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  king  Charles 
II.  In  1666,  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  Win- 
chester college,  he  removed  to  that  place  ^  and 
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soon  ftfterwards  waB  appointed  domestic  chap* 
Imin  to  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  that  sec,  from 
whom  he  receiTcd  a  presentation  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  af- 
terwards, in  1669,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Winchester.  About  the  year  1673,  the 
same  patron  gave  him  die  rectory  of  Wood- 

*  hey,  in  Hampshire ;  which  he  soon  resigned, 
from  conscientious  motives,  conceiving  that  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  preferments  which 
he  before  possessed.  In  1675,  he  took  a  tour 
to  Rome,'accompanied  by  his  nephew  Mr*  Isaac 
Walton ;  and  after  his  return  home  in  the  same 
year  was  often  heard  to  say,  thiit  he  had  rea- 
son to  thank  God  for  the  effect  produced  by  his 
travels,  for  that  the  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed contributed  to  confirm  him,  if  possible, 
more  strongly  than  before,  in  a  conviction  of 
the  purity  of  the  protestant  religion.  In  1678, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  batchelor  of 
divinity ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
vear,  commenced  doctor  in  the  same  faculty. 
Not  long  afterwards,  being  honoured  with  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  princess  of 
Orange,  he  went  to  Holland.  The  prudence 
and  piety  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office,  effectually  secured  to  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  mistress  $  but  he 
iocttrred  the  temporarydispleasure  of  her  con- 
sort, afterwards  king  Wilham  III.  by  obliging 
one  of  his  bighness*s  favourites  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement to  a  vonng  lady  of  the  princess's 
tTMn,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a  promise 
of  marriage*  His  honest  and  commendable 
zeal  on  this  occasion  gave  so  much  offmce  to 
the  prince,  tha,t  he  verv  warmly  threatened  to 
turn  the  doctor  out  of  his  post.  Properly  re- 
seating this  haughty  threat,  the  latter,  after 
having  obtained  leave  from  the  princess,  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  appointment  $  nor  would  he 
consent  to  resume  it  for  one  year  longer,  till 
entreated  by  the  prince  in  person. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  above  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Ken  returned  to  England,  where 
the  king  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  cqn- 
duct,  and  appcnnted  him  chaplain  to  lord 
Dartmouth,  who  received  a  commission  to 
demolish  die  fortifications  at  Tangier.  Having 
attended  his  lordship  on  this  expedition,  and 
letumed  with  him  to  EnglancT  in  the  year 
1684,  be  ^"^^  immediately  advanced  to  be  cnap- 

.  laun  to  the  king,  by  an  order  from  his  majesty 
himself.  This  was  clearly  understood  to  be 
an  earnest  of  future  favours ;  but  it  had  not  the 
efiect  of  rendering  him  so  complaisant  to  his 
royal  master,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  him  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  A  striking  proof  of  thif 


was  afforded  in  the  summer  of  tlie  present  year, 
n^en,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Win- 
chester, the  doctor's  prebendal  house  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  residence.of  Eleanor  Gwyn,  one 
of  the  king's  mistresses.  Dr.  Ken,  howiever, 
was  too  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  virtue,  to  submit  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  might  seem  to  give  countenance 
to  vice  even  in  his  royal  benefactor ;  and  pd^ 
sitively  refused  her  admittance,  so  that  she  was 
under  the  necessitv  of  seeking  accommodation 
elsewhere.  The  king  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  be  ofiended  with  this  new  proof  which  he 
afforded  of  religious  intrepidity ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  shewed  the  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  his  sincerity  and  consistency,  by 
raising  him  to  the  episcopal  rank.  For,  upon 
a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  his  majesty  precluded  all  attempts  of 
the  doctor's  friends  to  apply  on  his  behalf,  bv 
declaring  that  he  should  succeed,  but  that  it 
should  be  from  his  own  peculiar  appointment. 
Accordingly,  the  king  himself  gnve  an  order 
for  a  conge  a'elire  to  pass  the  seals  for  that  pur- 
pose. Within  a  fortnight  after  our  new  pre- 
late's consecration,  the  king  was  attacked  by  hi^ 
last  illness)  during  which  the  bishop  gave  z 
close  attendance  for  three  whole  days  and 
nights  at  the  royal  bed-side,  endeavouring, 
though  tneffectually,  to  awaken  the  king's  con- 
science to  a  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  past  pro- 
fligate life.  On  this  occasion  he  exposed  him- 
self to  censure,  and  not  without  reason/  for 
pronouncing  absolution  over  his  majesty,  be- 
fore he  had  received  from  him  any  declaration 
of  his  repentance,  or  purpose  of  amendment. 

After  bishop  Ken  had  taken  possession  of 
his  see,  he  was  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  active  in  doing  good', 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  In  the  sum- 
mer time,  it  was  his  frequent  practice  (o  go  to 
some  great  parish,  where  he  would  preaph 
twice,  confirm,  and  catechise ;  and  when  he 
was  at  home  on  Sundays,  he  would  have  twelve 
poor  men  or  women  to  dinner  with  him  i^  his 
hall.  With  these  guests  he  affably  joineci  in 
cheerful  conversation,  generally  mixing  with  it 
some  useful  instruction ;  and  when  they  had 
dined,  the  remainder  of  the  provision  was  di- 
vided among  them  to  carry  home  to  their  fa- 
milies. Deploring  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
who  were  very  numerous  at  Wells,  he  was  car- 
nest  in  devising  expedients  for  their  relief;  and 
among  others,  projected  a  plan  for  a  workhouse 
in  that  city,  which  proved  the  model  for  num- 
bers which  have  been  erected  since  his  tin\c. 
ITie  inadequacy  of  his  own  funds,  however, 
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and  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance  from  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  consulted  concerning 
his  design,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into 
execution.  At  his  first  settling  in  his  diocese, 
he  found  so  much  deplorable  ignorance  among 
the  adult  poor,  that  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
their  improvement  5  but  he  said  that  he  would 
try  wjiether  he  could  not  lay  a  foundation  to 
make  the  next  generation  better.  With  this 
view  he  established  many  schools  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  his  diocese,   in  which  poor 

.children  were  taught  to  read,  and  say  their 
catechism ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  and 
published  his  ^'  Exposition  on  the  Church  Cate^ 
chism."  By  this  means  he  engaged  his  clergy 
to  be  more  diligent  in  instructing  the  lower 
orders  ^  and  he  at  the  same  time  furnished 
them  with  the  necessary  book^  for  the  children, 
and  also  established  numerous  parochial  libra- 
ries. These  patriotic  and  humane  exertions 
soon  produced  good  effects,  which  were  seen 
and  felt  in  the  more  regular  manners,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  objects 
of  them,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  honour 
of  the  bishop.  To  such,  and  other  benevolent 
purposes,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  his  ne-» 
cessitous  relations,  did  Dr.  Ken  devote  the  in- 
come of  his  see.  His  charity  indeed  was  so 
extensive,  that,  not  lone  before  the  revolution, 
having  received  from  his  bishopric  a  fine  of 
four  mousand  pounds,  he  gave  a  great  part  of 
it  for  the  reliet  of  the  French  Protestants ;  and 
80  little  did  he  take  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow,  that  on  his  subsequent  deprivation, 
the  sale  of  all  his  effects,  his  books  excepted, 
did  not  produce  more  than  seven  hundred 
pounds.. 

Upon  the  accession  of  king  James  IL  our 
prelate  possessed,  to  all  appearance,  the  same 
degree  of  favour  at  court  as  in  the  preceding 
reign ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  popish  party.  They 
failed,  however,  of  success,  and  had  the  con- 
trary effect  of  stimulating  his  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  protestantre  ligion,  and  the  establishment 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  is  true  that  he 
sustained  no  part  in  the  celebrated  popish  con- 
troversy of  the  day ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  where 
]iis  popular  talents  secured  to  him  crowded 
audiences,  he  frequently  took  the  opportunity 

.  to  point  out  and  confute  the  errors  of  Popery. 
One  circumstance  which  recommended  him  to 
king  James's  favour,  was  his  being  a  warm 
advocate  for  tlie  doctrine  of  passive  obedi^ice 
and  non  resistance :  but>  when  the  king  claimed 
a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  penal  lawsj  and 
commanded  his  dechration  of  indulgence  to 


be  read,  by  the  clergy,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  renounce  that  principle,  and  to  act  on  more 
constitutional  grounds.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who  openly  op" 
posed  the  reading  of  the  declaration,  suppressed 
those  copies  of  it  which  were  sent  to  them  to 
be  read  in  their  dioceses,  and  petitioned  his 
majesty  not  to  insist  on  their  compliance  with 
a  command  which  was  illegal,  and  to  which 
they  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience  submit* 
The  consequences  of  this  resistance  to  the 
king's  pleasure  were,  his  imprisonment  with 
his  petitioning  brethren  in  the  Tower,  and  their 
acquittal,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  by  the  ver* 
diet  of  their  country.  Our  prelate's  conscience^ 
however,  would  not  permit  him  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  another  sovereign  on  the  abdica^ 
tion  of  king  James.  When,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  required,  for 
refusing  it  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric* 
After  his  deprivation  he  resided  xhiefly  at 
Long-leat,  a  seat  of  lord  viscount  Weymouth 
in  Wiltshire,  occupied  in  his  studies,  and  the 
composition  of  pious  works,  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  latter  aflbrd  greater  evidence  of  his  de« 
votional  spirit,  than  of  his  poetical  genius,  and 
served  to  divert  his  mind  while  suffering  undef 
the  attacks  of  a  painful  disorder.  In  his  re- 
tirement, he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share  in 
any  of  the  disputes,  or  political  intrigues  o£ 
his  party,  and  not  to  have  excited  any  jealousy 
in  the  existing  government.  He  diffisred  also 
from  those  of  his  nonjuring  brethren,  who  were 
for  continuing  a  separation  from  the  established 
church  by  private  consecrations  among  them- 
selves ;  yet  he  looked  upon  his  spiritual  rela-  , 
tion  to  his  diocese  to  be  in  full  force  during  the 
life  of  his  first  successor,  Dr.  Kidder.  Upon 
his  death,  and  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  diocese  by  queen  Anne,  he  requested 
that  gentleman  to  accept  it,  and  afterwards 
subscribed  himself,  "  late  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;"  from  which  time  the  queen  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived.  For. 
several  years  he  had  been  afflicted  with  severe 
colicky  pains,  and  in  1710  discovered  symp- 
toms which  Were  ascribed  to  an  ulcer  in  his 
kidneys.  Having  spent  the  summer  at  Bristol^ 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  hot 
well,  he  removed  to  a  seat  belonging  to  the. 
hon:.  Mrs.  Thynne,  at  Leweston  in  Dorset- 
shire, where  an  attack  of  the  palsy  confined, 
him  to  his  chamber  foK  some  months.  He 
died  on  a  journey  from  thence  to  Bath,  at 
Long-leat,  March  19,  1710-iij  in  the  seventy- 
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fourth  year  cf  his  age.  ^  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  he  had  travelled  for  many  years  with  his 
shroud  in  his  portmanteau ;  and  that  he  put  it 
on  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Long-lcat,  of  which 
he  gave  notice  on  the  day  before  his  death,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  body  from  being  stripped. 
He  published^  "  A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the 
Use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College," 
1681,  i2mo. ;  **  An  Exposition  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  or.  Practice  of  Divine  Love,  com- 
posed for  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells," 
1685,  ^^^•>  '^  which  were  afterwards  added 
**  Directions  for  Prayer,  taken  out  of  the 
Church  Catechism ;"  "  A  Pastoral  Letter  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  their  Behaviour  during  Lent,"  168^, 
quarto ;  some  single  "  Sermons,  preached  on 
public  occasions  ;  and  he  left  behind  him  nu- 
merous poems,  which  were  printed  in  1721, 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Works  of  the  right  reverend,  learned,  and 
pious  Thomas  Ken,  D.D.  ^c."  Biog.  Britan. 
Gen.  Did.     Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  Vol  II.— M. 

KENNETT,  White,  a  learned  English 
prelate  and  antiquarian  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
eariy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  the  rev.  Basil  Kennett,  rector  of  Dim- 
church  in  Kent,  and  was  bom  at  Dover,  in 
the  year  1660.  He  had  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  Eleham  and  Wye,  two  country 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  where  he  made 
such  good  progress  in  classical  learning,  that 
upfon  his  being  removed  to  Westminster,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  place  on  the  founda- 
tion, he  was  admitted  into  the  upper  school. 
At  the  time  of  the  election,  however,  he  un- 
fortunately fell  sick  of  the  small  pox;  when 
his  father,  who  thought  it  not  adviseable  that 
he  should  wait  another  year,  accepted  of  an 
ofier  which  was  made  him  of  becoming  tutor 
for  twelve  months  to  the  sons  of  a  gentleman 
in  his  neighbourhood.  He  acquitted  himself 
in  this  post  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
family,  till  his  removal  to  Oxford  in  1678, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  his  countryman 
the  learned  Dr.  WalKs  to  Edmund-hall,  where 
he 'was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  AUam, 
a  celebrated  tutor  at  that  time.  In  this  society, 
by  the  diligence  of  his  application  to  his  studies, 
and  his  r:rpid  improvement,  he  gained  th^  warm 
esteem  of  his  tutor,  who  took  a  particular  de- 
light in  impoising  tasks  and  exercises  upon  him, 
^ich  he  would  often  read  in  the  common 
room,  1>efote  the  masters  and  ghrithmtn  com- 
moners, iti  order  to  furnish  himself  with  op- 
portunities of  commending  his  pupil.  The 
fame  gentleman  also  introduced  him  very  early, 


while  he  was  an  under  graduate,  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Anthony  Wood,  who  employed 
him  in  collecting  epitaphs,  and  other  notices 
of  eminent  and  learned  men  who  had  been 
members  of  the  university  of  Oxfdrd.  And 
though  Mr.  Kennett's  condition  was  only  that 
of  a  nattier  or  semi-commoner,  the  lowest  of 
those  who  were  supported  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  yet  his  character  and  manners  recom- 
mended him  to  the  conversation  and  friendship 
of  those  in  the  highest,  of  which  he  reaped 
the  benefit  in  future  life.  The  studies  to 
which  he  was  chiefly  attached,  were  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  polite  literature ;  but  with 
a  particular  genius  and  inclination  for  the  study 
of^  antiquities  and  history.  His  career  as  an 
author,  however,  commenced  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  political  tract,  while  he,  was  an  un- 
dergraduate, and  entitled,  **  A  Letter  from  a 
Student  at  Oxford  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country, 
concerning  the  approaching  Parliament,  in 
Vindication  of  his  Majesty,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  University,"  1680,  8vo.  It 
was  written  in  defence  of  the  court  measutes, 
and  supported  notions  which  he  renounced  in 
his  maturer  years.  The  Whig  party  in  parlia- 
ment, as  it  was  then  begun  to  be  called,  were 
so  much  offended  with  it,  that  enquiries  were 
made  after  the  author,  in  order  to  have  him 
punished :  but  the  sudden  dissolution  of  par- 
liament preserved  him  from  the  effects  of  their 
resentment  On  this  event  he  printed,  in  the 
same  party  spirit,  "  A  Poem  (or  Ballad)  to 
Mr.  E-  L.  on  his  Majesty's  dissolving  the  late 
Parliament  at  Oxford,".  168 1. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  .to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1682  i  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  an  English  translation  of  Erasmus's 
"  Morise  Encomium,"  entitled,  "  Wit  against 
Wisdom,  or  a  Panegyric  upon  Folly."  This 
was  one  of  the  exercises  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  his  tutor;  as  was  also  "  The 
Life  of  Chabrias,**  printed  among  the  transla- 
tions of  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  by  *'  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,?  by  several  hands,  and  published 
at  Oxford  in  1684,  8vo.  About  this  time  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  curate 
and  assistant  to  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell,  vicar 
and  schoolmaster  of  Burcester  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  1685,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  and  in  the  same 
year  was  presented  by  sir  William  Glynne,  bart. 
the  father  of  one  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 
collegians  at  Oxford,  to  the  vicarage  of  Amers- 
den,  or  Ambrosden,  in  Oxfordshire.  To  this 
patron  he  dedicated,  **  An  Address  of  Thanks 
to  a  good  Prince,  presented  in  the  Panegyric, 
of  PUny  upon  Twjan,  the"best  of  the  Roman 
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Emperors,"  which  translation  had  been  another 
of  his  college  exercises»  and  was  published  in 
1686,  8yo.  Mr.  Kennett  was  too  young  a 
divine  to  take  a  part  in  the  famous  popish 
controversy ;  but  he  distinguished  himself  bv 
preaching  against  Popery.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  afterwards  refused  to  read  king  James's  de- 
claration of  indulgence  in  1688,  and  concurred 
with  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Oxford,  in  rejecting  an  address  to  his  majesty 
which  had  been  recommended  by  bishop  Parker 
in  the  same  year.  In  1689,  while  engaged  in 
the  exercise  of  shooting,  his  gun  burst,  and  he 
received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  forehead  by 
a  splinter  from  it,  which  fractured  his  skull, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  undergo 
the  severe  operation  of  trepanning.  During 
the  sleepless  hours  which  followed  his  mind 
was  calm  and  active,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  bed 
he  composed  some  Latin  verses,  which  he  dic- 
tated to  a  friend,  and  which  good  judges  pro- 
nounced **  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  author." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Martin's,  commonly 
<:alled  Carfax,  in  Oxford,  having  for  som& 
time  returned  to  that  city,  on  being  invited  to 
become  tutor  and  vice-principal  at  Edmund- 
}iall,  where  he  lived  in  friendship  with  the 
principal,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mill,  who  was 
at  thi&  time  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
press  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment. Our  author^s  character  now  stood  sohigh 
in  the  university,  that  be  was  first  appointed 
a  public  lecturer  in  the  schools,  and  afterwards 
chosen  proproctor  two  years  successively.  The 
next  piece  which  he^sent  to  the  press  was 
^«  The  Life  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Somner,"  which 
was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Brome's  edition  of  that 
famous  antiquarv's  *^  Treatise  of  the  Roman 
Ports  and  Forts  m  Kent,"  and  published  with 
it  in  1693.  In  that  year.he  was  presented,  by 
the  father  of  another  of  his  fellow-collegians, 
to  the  rectory  of  Shottesbrook,  in  Berkshire } 
but  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  where 
the  study  of  antiquities  particularly  flourished 
under  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  by  the 
advantage  of  his  instructions.  A  striking  tes- 
timony of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  bis 
Eroficiency  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  may 
e  seen  in  the  elegant  Latin  dedication  to  him 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  bishop,  Gibson's  transla« 
tion  of  Somner's  treatise  in  answer  to  Chifilet, 
^*  concerning  the  Situation  of  the  Portus  Ic« 
cius,"  on  the  coast  of  France,  where  Cxsar 
embariced  for  the  invasion  of  this  island. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1694 1  and  in  the  fol« 


bwing  year  he  published  his  very  learned  and 
accurate  work,  ejititled  **  Parochial  Antiquities 
attempted  in  the  History  of  Ambrosdeij,  Bur- 
cester,  an^  other  adjacent  Parishes  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Bucks,"  quarto.  While  he 
was  drawing  up  this  work,  he  was  frequently 
led  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  c^ 
impropriatfons ;  and  as  he  had  this  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  church  much  at  heart,  in  1698 
he  published  sir  Henry  Spelman*s  **  History 
and  Fate  of  Sacriledge,"  with  additional  au- 
thorities and  facts  collected  by  himself.  That 
he  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  pursue  these 
antiquarian  researches  with  success,  he  now 
set  about  improving  himself  in  the  Saxon  and 
northern  tongues,  and,  particularly,  the  deriva- 
tion of  our  oldest  English  words  from  the 
Gothic,  and  other  Norman  dialects,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes ;  with 
whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  intimately 
acquainted,  and  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
parsonage  house  at  Ambrosden,  when  under 
prosecution  for  his  proceedings  on  his  depriva- 
tion from  the  deanery  of  Worcester.  To  divert 
his  friend's  attention  from  political  controversy, 
Mr.  Kennett  engaged  him  to  review  his  Saxon 
and  Icelandic  grammars,  and  to  embellish  them 
with  notes  and  observations  which  might  re- 
vive and  improve  the  knowledge  of  our  anti- 
quities, in  the  origin  and  conveyance  of  our 
laws,  customs,  tenures,  and  other  national 
rights.  His  conversation  and  importtmity  also 
succeeded  in  persuading  Dr.  Hickes  to  under- 
take, and  in  that  asj^um  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  learned  and  valuable  workj  entitled, 
^*  Antiquae  Literature  Septentrioiialjs,  Lib. 
II.  ;'*  as  the  author  acknowledges  in  the  pre- 
face, when  he  observes,  ^^  that  if  k  ^U  b^ 
found  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  learned 
world,  it  was  certainly  owing  to  him,  as  the 
encourager  and  promoter  of  it."  About  the 
year  1699,  Mr.  Kennett  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1700,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part,  he  w^s  appointed  mi« 
nister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  in  the  city  of 
London.  As  this  was  a  very  extensive  and 
populous  parish,  he  immediatelv  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Ambrosden,  notwithstanding  that 
he  might  have  legally  retained  it  together  with 
his  new  preferment.  In  1701,  he  embarked, 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Atterbury  and  the  hieh 
church  party,  in  the  controversy  about  the 
rights  of  the  convocation ;  of  which  body  he 
became  a  member  about  this  time,  as  arch« 
deacon  of  Huntingdon,  to  which  dignity  h^ 
was  promoted  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  .Lin« 
coln^  who.  had  appointed  him  his  chaplain  some 
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time  before.  For  the  titles  of  his  pieces  in 
this  dispute,  we  refer  to  our  authorities. 

Dr.  Kennett  had  now  growp  into  high  esteem 
with  the  moderate  party  in  the  church,  and 
particularly  with  Dr.  lenison,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  at  whose  recommendation  he  was 
chosen,  in  1701,  a  member  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts :  and 
nc  afterwards  rendered  it  essential  service  by 
his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  its  progress 
and  success.  In  1705,  upon  the  advancement 
of  Dr.  Wake  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  our  arch- 
deacon was  appointed  to  preach  his  consecra- 
tion sermon  ^  which  was  published  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  lord  chief  justice  Holt, 
that  he  pronounced  it  to  contain  more  to  the 
purpose  of  the  legal  and  Christian  constitution 
of  the  cbui;ch  of  England,  than  any  volume 
of  discourses.  On  the  30th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, he  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  under  the  necessity  of  printing 
his  discourse,  to  vindicate  himselt  against  the 
cahhnnies  propagated  concerning  it.  About 
this  time,  some  booksellers  undertook  to  pubr- 
ITsh  a  collectioi^  of  the  best  writers  of  the  lives 
and  reigns  of  our  several  English  princes  from 
the  tii^  of  the  Norman  invasion ;  but  after 
haying  laid  their  plan,  they  found  it  necessary 
that  some  of  the  later  reigns  should  be  written 
by  a  new  hand.  Upon  their  application  to 
Dr.  Kennett,  he  consented  to  engage  in  the 
work;  and  the  whole  was  published  in  1706, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
complete  History  of  England,  &c."  The  first 
and  second  volumes  were  collected  by  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  who  also  wrote  the  general  preface  j 
and  the  third,  containing' the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  Charles  II.  James  11.  and  WUliam  III.  was 
entirely  written  by  our  author.  His  name,  in- 
deed, was  not  prefixed  to  it ;  yet  it  was  soon 
knovm  that  he  was  the  writer,  and  much  abuse 
was  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  jacobite 
party,  who  thought  it  not  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  their  principles  of  passive  obedience, 
nbn-re^tstance,  and  divine  hereditary  right. 
Among  others,  his  old  friend  Dr.  Hickes  was 
exceedingly  incensed  against  him,  and  com- 
plained tnat  he  had  not  paid  a  due  respect  to 
nis  book  "  Jovian,*'  and  to  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  it.  A  second  edition  of  this  work 
made  its  appearance  in  1719,  with  notes,  said 
to  be  inserted  by  Mr.  Strype,  and  various  alter- 
ations and  additions. 

About  the  yc<ir  1 707  Dr.  Kennett  was  ap- 
pointed c  haplain  in  ordinary  to  ^cr  majesty  i 
aful  in  that  year  preached  a  f uner^  sermon  on 


the  death  of  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire, 
which  occasioned  great  clamours  against  him, 
and  afforded  plausible  ground  for  his  enemies 
to  accuse  him  of  encouraging  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance, and  to  insinuate,  that  '<  he  had  built 
a  bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit  aud  parts  ; 
but  that  the  duller  sort  of  nlankind  must  not 
hope  to  pass  that  way."  In  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Kennett  was  promoted  by  the  queen  to 
the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in  the  city 
of  London  •,  for  which  last  preferment  he  ex- 
changed his  benefice  at  Aldgate,  that  he  might 
have  more  leisure  for  retirement  and  study, 
though  by  so  doing  he  made  a  considerable  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  noted  Dr.  Sacheverell's  sermon,  which 
was  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  5th  of  November  1709,  our  au^ 
thor  addressed  a  letter  to  an  alderman  of  the 
city  concerning  that  scandalous  production, 
which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  **  A  true 
Answer  to  Dr.  Sacheverell's  Sermon,  &c.  ;'* 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published,  **  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England, 
from  some  late  Reproaches  rudely  and  un- 
justly cast  upon  them,'*  8vo.,  written  in  answer 
to  "  An  Appeal  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  my  Lords  the  Bishops,  &c." 
the  production  of  a  violent  and  noisy  high 
church  clergyman,  and  afterwards  a  nonjuror- 
In  the  year  17 10,  he  preached  the  Latin  ser- 
mon at  the  opening  of  the  convocation,  which 
was  immediately  printed,  as  was  soon  after- 
wards an  English  translation  of  it,  with  a  post- 
script, in  vindication  of  himself  against  some 
reflections  cast  on  him  by  the  Tory  party.  To 
the  manoeuvres  of  that  party  he  steadily  op- 
posed himself  when,  iri  the  same  year,  they 
procured  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the 
London  clergy  to  the  queen,  upon  the  change 
of  the  ministry,  despising  the  threat  that  those 
who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  it  would  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her. 
government.  One  opinion,  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  priestly  power,  for  which  some 
of  the  high  church  clergy  were  at  this  time 
advocates,  was  the  necessity  of  private  confes- 
sion and  sacerdotal  absolution ;  and  a  sermon 
intended  to  advance  that  notion  was  published 
by  a  Dr.  Brett,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in. 
the  house  of  convocation,  though  the  motions, 
for  censuring  it  were  suffered  to  drop,  and  the 
author  was  justified  and  commended  by  his 
party.  To  counteract  the  tendency  of  such 
principles,  the  dean  published,  in  '171a,  '*  A 
Letter  to  the  reverend  Thomas  Brett,  LLtD. 
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&c.  about  a  Motion  in  Convocation  j"  and  in 
the  same  year  he  also  pjjblished,  with  the 
same  view,  **  A  Memorial  for  Protestants 
on  the  Fifth  of  November,  &c.  in  a  Letter  to 
a  Peer  of  Great-Britain  :"  which  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  following  year,  by  an  impres- 
sion of  a  sermon  of  archbishop  Whitgift, 
preached  before  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  pre- 
face of  his  own,  relative  to  the  points  in  de- 
bate between  him  and  his  antagonists. 

The  zeal  which  dean  Kennett  thus  displayed 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  high-church 
clergy,  and  the  sentiments  of  moderation  which 
he  discovered  towards  the  dissenters,  as # well 
as  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  succession, 
and  the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  had  rendered 
him  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  violent  Tories, 
that  very  uncommon  methods  were  taken  to 
expose  him  ;  and  an  extraordinary  one  in  par- 
ticular, by  Dr.  Welton,  rector  of  Whitechapel, 
who  was  afterwards  deprived  as  a  nonjuror. 
In  a  new  altar-piece  of  that  church,  intended 
to  represent  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles 
eating  the  last  supper,  Judas  was  drawn  sitting 
in  an  elbow-chair,  dressed  in  a  black  garment 
between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  black 
scarf  and  a  white  band,  a  short  wig,  a  mark 
on  his  forehead,  resembling  the  black  patch 
with  which  Dr.  Kennett  covered  the  place 
where  he  had  formerly  received  his  wound, 
and  with  so  much  of  that  gentleman's  coun- 
'  tenance,  that  under  it,  in  effect,  was  written 
**  the  dean  the  traitor.'*  Such  an  extraordinary 
painting  drew  crowds  of  people  daily  to  view 
it :  but  it  was  esteemed  so  insolent  and  profane 
a  prostitution  of  what  was  intended  for  the 
most  sacred  use,  that  upon  the  complaints  of 
others,  without  any  remonstrance  from  the 
dean,  who  neither  saw  it,  nor  seemed  to  re- 
gard it,  the  bishop  of  London  compelled  those 
who  set  it  up  to  take  it  down  again.  Such  efforts 
x>f  malignity  to  expose  the  character  of  the 
dean,  instead  of  damping  his  ardour  in  the 
defence  of  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
served  only  to  animate  him  to  farther  exertions : 
and,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Bedford's  "  Hereditary  Right, 
&c."  he  published  an  answer  to  it  in  **  A  fet- 
ter to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  concerning 
one  of  his  Predecessors,  Bishop  Merks,  on  Oc- 
casion of  a  new  Volume  for  the  Pretender,  &c." 
which  was  followed,  at  subsequent  periods,  by 
two  other  letters  from  the  dean  to  the  same 
prelate,  in  the  same  controversy.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  pro- 
moting the  designs  of  the  society  for  propa- 
gatini;  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.    With  this 


view,  havhig  made  a  large  collection  of  books» 
charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  his  own  expence, 
in  subserviency  to  a  design  of  writing  "  A  full 
History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  in 
the  English  American  Colonies,"  he  presented 
them  to  ihe  society,  and  published  a  catalogue 
of  th?m  in  quarto  in  the  year  I7I3>  entitled, 
*•  Bibliothecse  Americanx  Priraordia :  an  At- 
tempt towards  laying  the  Foundation  of  an 
American  Library,  in  several  Books*  Papers, 
and  Writings,  &c."  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  to  induce  others  to  make  dona-, 
tions  to  the  society  of  such  books  as  were  not 
in  it,  and  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the. 
institution.  About  the  s^me  time,  he  also 
founded  an  antiquarian  and  historical  library 
at  Peterborough,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  and  small  tracts :  among 
which  are  most  of  the  printed  legends  of 
saints,  the  oldest  rituals  and  liturgies,  the  first 

Ertnted  statutes  and  laws,  the  most  ancient 
omilies  and  sermons,  the  first  editions  of  the 
English  schoolmen,  postiliers,  expounders,-  &c« 
with  numerous  fragments  of  our  ancient  lan- 
guage, usage,  customs,  rights,  tenures,  and 
such  other  things  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  hi- 
story of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
successive  state  of  civil  government,  region, 
and  learning  in  these  kingdoms. 

After  the  accession  of  king' George  L  to  the 
throne,  when  dean  Kennett  found  that  a  re- 
bellion was  breaking  out  in  Scotland,  and  that 
many  in  England  were  disposed  to  countenance . 
it,  he  preached  with  the  utmost  boldness  in 
defence  of  the  present  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernment under  the  house  of  Hanover :  and 
when  threatened  in  private  letters,  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  treason  against  the  lawful  king,  and  it 
was  even  hinted  by  some  friends  of  less  spirit 
than  himself,  that  wisdom  and  prudence  called 
for  greater  caution  while  the  enemy  had  a. 
sword  in  his  hand;  he  was  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  live  and  die  in  the  cause 
against  Popery  and  the  pretender,  and  that  he 
would  go  out  to  fight,  when  he  could  stay  no 
longer  to  preach  against  them.  He  was  also 
zealous  for  the  repeal  df  the  acts  against  oc- 
casional conformity,  and  the  growth  of  schism  5 
and  warmly  opposed  the  proceedings  in  th^ 
convocation  against  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop 
of  Bangor,  on  whose  side  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  what  is  called  the  BangoriSn  contro-  . 
versy.  The  spirit  which  in  these  instances  he 
displayed  in  the  service  of  civil  and  religious  ' 
freedom,  exasperated  his  enemies,  who  were 
so  artful  as  to  excite  prejudices  against  him  in 
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die  mindt  of  aome  who  were  high  in  power  at 
court ;  whence  they  were  led  to  hope  and  con- 
fidently reported,  that  an  effectual  bar  was 
cn>pos.*d  to  his  farther  advancement  in  the 
cnnrch.  la  a  short  time,  however^  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  him  honoured  with  the 
mitre ;  for,  upon  the  death  of  bishop  Cumber- 
land in  17 18,  he  was  immediately  promoted  to 
the  see  ot  Peterborough.  The  most  important 
of  his  publications  after  his  eleration  to  this 
dignity,  was  ^  A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Civu,  containing  Matters  of 
Fact,  delivered  in  the  Words  of  the  most  au- 
thentic Books,  Papers,  and  Records,  digested  in 
exact  Order  of  Time)  with  proper  Notes  and 
References  towards  discovering  and  connecting 
the  true  History  of  England,  from  theRestora- 
ti<m  of  King  Charles II?Mn  two  vols,  folio,  1 728. 
He  enjoyed  his  bishopric  ten  years;  and  died 
at  his  bouse  in  Westmmster,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1728,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Bishop  Kennett  sustains  a  respectable  rank 
in  the  episcopal  order,  for  learning  and  abiK- 
tier.  In  English  history  and  antiduities  he  was 
eminently  skilled ;  while  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was 
die  more  immediate  business  of  his  profession. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  much  admire  matters  of 
doubtful  disputation^  or  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  merely  speculative  nockms  $  but  he  was 
an  excellent  and  judicious  practical  theologian, 
wdl  conversant  in  all  die  most  weighty  and 
substantial  parts  of  divinity,  and  would  speak 
very  rcadilv  and  admirably  upon  any  subject 
4ii  that  kind,  whenever  occasion  required*  His 
grand  object  was  to  esublish  and  secure  the 
essential  and  most  necessary  points  of  religion  ( 
and  the  rest  he  left  to  the  di4>uters  of  this  world. 
As  he  possessed  a  solid  judgment,  as  well  as  a^ 
lively  imagination,  and  quickness  of  thought,  as 
wcU  as  facility  of  expression,  his  sermons  were 
excellent,  and  calculated  at  die  same  time  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  afiect  the  heart.  They 
were  delivered  with  a  degree  of  fervour,  and 
decorum  of  acdon,  that  exceedingly  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  hearers;  and  all  his  public 
ministrations  were  performed  with  remarkable 
seriousness,  reverence,  and*  solemnity.  He 
always  expressed  a  singular  satisfaction  in  dis« 
charging  the  duties  of  his  ministerial  function, 
and  was  very  solicitous  to  serve  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  those  committed  to  his  care. 
Even  his  higher  station  in  the  church  is  said 
not  to  have-  prevented  him  from  a  faithful  at- 
tention to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  parish. 
He  was  a  man  of  incredible  diligence  and 
application,  throughout^  the  whole  of  his  life^ 
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and  his  recreation  chiefly  consisted  in  varying 
the  subject  of  his  study  or  employment.  As  he 
had  a  noble  library,  collected  at  a  vast  expence 
of  time  and  money,  his  great  delight  was  to 
be  among  his  books,  and  to  be  rendering  them 
%ome  way  or  other  useful  to  the  world.  In 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  he  Was  liberal 
and  bountiful;  and  his  manners  and  beha- 
viour were  unaffected,  affable,  and  courteous. 
He  was  accessible  and  communicadve,  a  true 
friend,  as  well  as  an  admirable  pattern  to  his 
clergy;  and  those  of  diem  who  did  honour  to 
their  profession,  or  distinguished  themselves 
as  scholars,  were  sure  of  his  countenance  and 
encouragement.  Of  his  love  for  his  country, 
his  zeal  for  its  welfare  and  honour,  his  at- 
tachment for  the  protestant  religion,  and  his 
affection  for  the  church  of  England,  though 
tempered  with  great  charity,^ and  moderatiott 
towards  the  dissenters,  the  preceding  narrative 
affords  sufficient  evidence.  Besides  the  arti- 
cles already  enumerated,  bishop  Kennett  pub- 
lished numerous  sermons,  tracts,  and  editions, 
with  improvements,  of  pieces  by  other  authors, 
of  which  a  list  may  be  seen  in  the  Life  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Doctor  White  Kennett,  the  Biog. 
Brit,  and  the  Gen.  Diet.   Brit.  Biog, — M. 

KENNETT,  Basil,  younger  brodier  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1074,  at  his  father's 
vicarage  of  Posding  in  Kent.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  church,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Oorpus-Christi  college,  Oxford,  in  1690.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  1696,  s^d  in  that 
year  publis&d  *'  Romae  Antiquae  Notitia;  or 
the  Antiquities  of  Rome,''  8vo.  to  which  were 
prefixed  two  essays  on  the  Roman  learning 
and  edttcadon.  This  work  was  so  well  received* 
that  he  followed  it,  in  1697,  by  ^*  The  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Poets,"  9vo* 
He  was  in  the  same  year  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  about  the  same  time  entered 
into  orders.  Turning  his  studies  to  divinity, 
he  published  <*  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostle| 
Creed,  according  to  Bishop  Pearson,  8vo^ 
1705;  and  ^*  An  Essay  towards  a  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  in  Verse,  with  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  third  Chapter  of  the  Revelations,"  8vo. 
1706.  So  much  was  he  respected  in  the  uni- 
versity, that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  he 
complied  with  his  brother's  solicitation  in  ac« 
cepting  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn.  He  entered  upon  that 
office  m  1707,  and  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  prudence  and  propriety,  that  he  acquired 
universal  esteem,  even  from  the  Catholics,  who 
had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
his  officiating  in  that  capacity.     After  seeing 
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a  successor  established  in  the  privilege  which 
he  had  himself  steadily  exercised  while  it  was 
yet  of  dubious  right,  he  returned  to  Oxford 
111  I7i3»  and  in  the  next  year  was  elected 
president  of  his  college,  and  created  D.D. 
A  declining  state  of  health  which  he  brought 
with  him  uom  Italy,  terminated  his  life  before 
the  close  of  1714.  He  had  prepared  ior  the 
press  a  volume  of  **  Sermons  on  several  Occa- 
sions, preached  before  a.  Society  of  British 
Merchants  in  Foreign  Parts,"  which  was  pub- 
Jished.  in  17 15.  Dr.  Kennett  besides  gave 
translations  of  several  modern  works  in  Latin 
and  French.     Biog.  Brit. — A. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  a  learned  En- 
glish  divine  and  orientalist  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  whom  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
for  a  most  elaborate  and  valuable  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  bible,  was  born  at  Totness,  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  year  17 18.  His  father  was 
the  parish  clerk  of  that  town,  and  was  once 
master  of  a  charity  school  in  the  same  place* 
To  this  employment  voung  Kennicott  succeeded 
aft  an  early  age,  bemg  recommended  to  it  by 
llTa  sobriety  of  manners,  and' acquirements  in 
knowledge  not  common  at  such  a  period,  of 
Bfc.  While  he  was  in  this  situation  in  the  year 
1743,  be  wrote  some  verses  oti  the  recovery  of 
the  Horn  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Courtenay  from  her 
late  dangerous  illness,  which,  if  they  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  any  high  poetical  n^erit,  dis- 
cover talents  deserving  better  cultivation  than 
his  humble  sphere  could  aiibrd  \  of  this  the 
lady  to  whom  tfiey  were  addressed  was  fully 
sensible,  as  were  several  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  clergy,  who  generojusly  opened  a 
subscription,  in  ordef  to  procure  for  him  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  education.  Thus 
patronized,  in  the  year  1 744^  be  entered  of 
Wa'dham-coUege,  in  the  university,  of  0)dafA ; 
where  he.  spou  dis^itiguished  himself  in'  that 
department  of  study  in  which  he  afterwards 
b^c^me  so  eminent.  While  he  was  yet  nn 
undergraduate,  he  commenced  his  career  in 
sacred  oriticis.n,  by  publishing, "  Two  Disserta-^ 
tions :  the  first  on  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise^ 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man  \  the  second  on  the  Qbla^ion  of 
Cain^  and'  Abel,"  8vo.  These  dissertations 
were  so  favourably  received  that  they  came  to 
a  second  edition,  in  the  year  1 747  j  and  they 
also  procured  the  author  the  extraordinary  ho- 
nour of  having  the  degree  of  B.A.  conferred 
on  him  grutii  by  the  university,  a  year  before 
the  statutable  period.  They  vi^re  dedicated 
by  him,  in  terms  strongly  expressive  of  his 
lively  gratitude,  to  those  liberal  benefactors 


who  had  placed  him  in  this  seat  of  learningf 
and  whose  continued  favour  and  friendship 
had  encouraged  and  animated  him  in  his  stu- 
dieSf  To  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  this  production,  together  with  the  zealous 
exertions  of  his  friends,  he  w^s  not  long  after- 
wards indebted  for  his  success  as  a  candidate 
for  a  fellowship  of  Exeter-college.  When  he 
was  of  sufficient  standing,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A. ;  but  before  that  time,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  he  had  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  It  is  said,  that  when  hie  first  came  to' 
Qj[Hciate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at  his  native 
place,  and  his  father,  as  clerk,  was  pr6ceeding 
to  put  the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a  struggle 
ensued  between  the  modesty  of  the  son  and  the 
honest  pride  of  the  parent,  who  insisted  on  pay- 
ing his  son  the  same  respect  that  he  had  beeir 
accustomed  to  shew  to  other  clergymen ;  in 
which  filial  obedience  was  obliged  to  submit* 
A  circumstance  is  added,  that  his  mother  had' 
often  declared  that  she  should  liever  be  able  to 
support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son  preach ; 
and  that  on  ber  attendance  at  this  time,  she 
was  so  overcome,  as  to  be  taken  out  in  a  state 
of  temporary,  insensibility. 

Mr*  Kennicott  continued  to  maintain  his  re-* 
putation,  by  th^  publication  of  several  ocira- 
sional  sermons ;  in  some  of  which  his  critical 
talents  are  advantageously  displayed.  In  the 
year  I7$3,  he  laid  the  foundsU:ion  of  his  great 
work,  by  publishing,  **  The  State  of  the  He- 
brew Text  of  tiie  Old  Testament  considered  r 
A  DissertatioB  in'  two  Parts  "  &c.  8vo*  The 
design  of  this  publication  was  to  overthrow  a^ 
strange  nption  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
divines,  concerning  wliat  is  called  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Hebrew  text ;  namely,  that  the 
topics  of  it  had  been  preserved  absolutely 
pure>  and  uncorrupt.  ,  Though  this  idea  was- 
absurd  in  itself,  andr  though  no  such  per- 
fection was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament,  yet  it  had  almost  tmiver- 
sally  occupied  the  minds  of  biblical  critics. 
A  few,  indeed,  of  greater  sagacity,  and  of 
deeper,  as  well  as  more  liberal  enquiry,  among 
whom  Gapellus  was  the  most  distinguished, 
had  found  out  that  various  errors  must  have 
crept  ihto  the  bible  as  we  now  have  it. 
Capellus's  observations  on  this  subject  are 
inserted  in  his  ^*  Critica  Sacra,"  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  1650.  In^ 
vain  did  Buxtorf  and  numerous  other  cri- 
tics exert  all  their  abilities  and  skilly  to  vizard 
ofF  this  blow  on  the  generally  received  notion. 
But  -  Capellus,  though  his  arguments  w^re 
si^ported  by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritai> 
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Pentattttch,  that  of  parallel  passages,  and  the 
ancient  versions,  yet,  as  he  had  no  opportunity 
.of  consulting    MSS«  could   never  absolutely 

Sro?e  hia  point.    This  task  was  reserved  for 
dr.  Kennicott.     Indeed,  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none,  or 
at  least  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from 
the  printed  text;  and  with  respect  to  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  very  diflFerent  opinions  were 
entertained.     Those  who  maintained  the  no- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  of 
course  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt  in 
every  place  where  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew; 
and  those  who  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be  in- 
correct, did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of  suffi- 
cient authority  to  be  made  use  of  in  correcting 
it.     Besides,  me  Samaritan  itself  appeared  then 
under  very  great  disadvantage  :  for  no  Sama- 
^tan  MSS.  were  at  that  time  known,  and  the 
•  Pentateuch  itself   was  condemned   for  those 
errors  wbicb  dispassionate  criticism  would  have 
ascribed  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  editions. 
In  this  dissertation  Mr.  Kennicott  proved,  that 
there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant,  which, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  yet  contained  numerous 
znd  important  various  readings  ;  and  that  from 
those  various  readings,  cojMiderable  authority 
was  derived  in  support  of  the  ancient  versions. 
•He,  likewise,  announced  the  existence  of  six 
Samaritan  MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  m;i- 
ny  errors  in  the  printed  Samaritan  might  be 
ioorrected;  and  proved  that  even  from  the  Sa- 
maritan, as  it  was  already  printed,  the  Hebrew 
text   uiight   be  corrected  in  many  passages. 
This  work,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  was 
/examined  with   great  severity,  both  at  home  ' 
and  abroad.     At  home,  the  doctrine  of  tihe 
corrupt  stale  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed 
by  Comings   and  Bate,  two  Hutchinsonians, 
with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of 
revelation  were  at  stake ;  and  it  was  received 
with  disapprobation  by  some  persons  of  sounder 
learning  and  more  temperate  judgment,  who 
indulged  to  groundless  apprehensions  that  it 
would  afford  cause  of  triumph  to  unbelievers. 
But  by  the  generality  of  learned  and  candid 
biblical  scholars,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
its  value  was  justly  appreciated ;  and  they  were 
led  b]^  it  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  au- 
thor's future  labours  in  the  service  of  sacred 
criticism. 

Mr.  Kennicott  spent  the  next  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life  principally  in  searching  out 
and  examining  Hebrew  MSS.  y  not  without 
finding  leisure  to  preach  and  to  publish  some 


occasional  sermons,  which  we're  well  received* 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  tht 
king's  preachers  at  Whitehall ;.  and  from  the 
title-page  of  one  of  his  sermons  published  in 
1759,  we  find  that  he  had  been  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Culham,  in  Oxfordshire,     l^ar- 
ly  in  the  year '176b,  he  published  his  "  Statf 
of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament considered:  Dissertation  the  second.** 
In  this  volume,  he  vindicated  the  authority  an4 
antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  copy  of  tha  Pen- 
tateuch I  proved  that  tlie  present  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrase has  not  been  taken  from  MSS.  so  very 
ancient  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and 
that  it  has  been  in  many  places  altered  wilfully, 
in  conformity  to  the  Hebercw  text,  where  that 
text  itself  had  been  before  corrupted  -,  appealed 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  themselves,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gave  a 
compendious  history  of  it  from  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing-,  and  presented  an  account  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  then  known,  with  a  collation  of 
eleven  Samaritan  MSS.  and  a  particular  cata^ 
logue  of  one  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum, 
A  collation  of  tlie  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now 
loudly  called  for  "by  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened friends  of  biblical  learning ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Kennicott  published  pro- 
posals for  collating  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  that  could  be  found 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  procur- 
ing at  the  same  time,   as  many  collations  of 
foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as  the  time  and  money 
he  should  receive  would  permit,     tn  a  design 
so  laudable  and  extensive,  he  was  supported 
*  by  a  subscription    and    encouragement  from 
crowned  heads,  public  bodies,  noblemen,  clergy, 
and  private  gentlemen,   of  different  nationsi 
and  different  religious  persuations,  in  a  manner 
which  had  not   been  before  equalled  in  the 
annals   of  literature.     Among  his.  first  sub- 
scribers were  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press, 
who,  with  that  liberality  which  haa  generally  - 
'marked  'their   character,  gave  him   an  annual 
subscription  of  forty  pounds.     He  now  bent 
his  whole  powers  to  complete  his  ar<flupus  un- 
dertaking;   correspond iitg  with  some    of  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  Europe  v  availing 
himself  of  learned  assistants  in  collating  MSS. 
in  foreign  countries;  and  furnishing  his  patron3 
from  time  to  time  with  an  account  of  his  p<^- 
gress.     In  the  first  year,  the  money  received 
was  about  five  hundred  guineas ;  in  the  next 
it  jro&e    to    nine  hundred;   at    which  sum  it 
continued  *6tatioriary  till  tlie'  tenth  year,  wlien 
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it  simounted  to  a  thousand  guineas.  While 
l\fr.  Kcnnicott  was  proceeding  in  this  work^ 
he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  library  ^ 
admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  > 
presented  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote, 
in  Cornwall  by  the  chapter  of  Exeter  |  and 
rewarded  by  a  canonry  of  Christ-churchy 
Oxford. 

.  In  the  year  i776>Dr.Eennicottwas  enabledto 
give  the  public  the  first  volitme  of  his  noble  and 
heautiful  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  in  folio  $ 
and  in  the  year  1780^  the  second  volume, 
which  completed  the  work,  made  its  appear- 
ance. To  the  whqle  is  prefixed  a  general  dis- 
sertation, giving  a  full  history  of  the  nature 
of  the  design,  and  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  it :  and  the  truth  of  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  There  can 
be  no  doubti  but  that  great  and  fresh  light 
will  hence  be  thrown,  not  only  upon  the  Old, 
but  even  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  a  clearer 
and  more  satisfactory  explication  of  some  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.  It 
will  contribute,  also,  to  the  clearing  up  of 
many  other  difficulties,  which  have  perplexed 
commentators ;  and  what  completes  its  value 
is,  that  it  afibrds  a  most  important  preparation 
and  assistance  for  a  new  public  translation  of 
the  bible,  or,  at  least,  a  total  revisioil  of  the 
common  version.  We  need  not  point  out 
the  valuable  translations,  of  several  books  of 
the  sacred  writings,  by  learned  men  of  our 
own  country,  which  they  were  encouraged  to 
undertake,  and  in  performing  which  they  were 
very  materially  aided  by  this  grand  work.  The 
various  readings  which  are  inserted  in  it,  are 
rhe  result  of  a  collation  of  above  six  hundred . 
.  MSS  :  and  when  the  rime  and  labour  requisite 
for  such  an  undertaking  are  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  integrity,  diligence,  judgment, 
and  learning  of  the  editor,  and  to  raise  him  to 
the  highest  rank  among  biblical  scholars  and 
critics.  Such  a  work,  likewise,  reflects  honour 
en  the  coimtry,  in  which  so  grand  and  import- 
apt  a  design  was  first  patronized^  and  car- 
ried into  execution.  Within  two  years  of  his 
death,  Dr,  Kennicott  resigned  his  living  in 
Cornwall,  from  conscientioi^  motives,  on  ac- 
count of  his  not  having  a  prospect  ef  ever 
again  being  able  to  visit  his  parishioners : 
-which  disinterested  conduct  deserves  to  be 
jpecorded,  in  honour  to  his  memory*  He  died 
at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  178J, 
about  the  age  of  siikty-five*    In  private  lifcj 


he  sustained  the  character  of  a  liberal,  worthy, 
friendly  roan ;  and  we  have  often  seen  him  ha 
the  circles  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance 
at  Culham,  and  in  Oxford,  when  he  always 
appeared  unafiected,  good-natured,  cheerful, 
and  facetious.  At  the  time  of  his  deaths  he 
was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  presst, 
<<  Remarks  on  select  Passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.'^ This  work  was  undertaken  by  him, 
soon  after  he  had  completed  the  publication  of 
his  bible,  and  continued,  with  his  usual  attention 
and  care,  while  his  faculties  were  capable  of 
exertion.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 
he  was  able  to  perfect  only  a  small  part  of  his 
useful  design.  To  this  part  the  editors,  who 
published  it  in  1 787,  have  added,  according  to 
the  author's  instructions  in  his  will,  whatever 
they  found  among  his  papers  evidently  designed 
for  this  work ;  and  such  of  his  hints  and  im- 
perfect sketches,  as  may  be  useful  to  future 
commentators.  These  remarks  are  accompa* 
nied  by  eight  sermons,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  practical.  Encycl.  Brit,  New  Annual 
Register  for  I'jioand  1782. — Gent*  Mag.  Aug. 
and  Sept.  1783.— M. 

EIENT,    William,    an   artist  of  original 
genius,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire;  and  was 

Siut  apprentice  to  a  country  coach-painter;  but 
eeling  that  he  possessed  a  capacity  for  a  higher 
department,  he  quitted  ihis  master  vritnout 
leave,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  Hb 
studies  there  gave  indications  of  genius,  which 
induced  some  gentlemen  of  his  countv  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  sending  him  to  Rome,  at 
which  seat  of  the  arts*  he  arrived  in  17.I0.  He 
remained  in  Italy  several  years,  and  returned  in 
X719  with  lord  Burlington,  who  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  house,  and  recommended  him 
to  employment  as  a  history  and  portrait  painter. 
In  both  these  branches,  however,  his  merit 
was  very  inconsiderable,  and  he  never  would* 
have  attained  celebrity  had  not  the  versatility 
of  his  talents  led  him  to  display  his  genius  in 
other  walks  of  art.  A  taste  for  ornamental 
decorations  in  the  inside  architecture  and  fur* 
niture  of  houses  brought  him  into  reputation ; 
and  so  much  did  he  become  the  oracle  of 
fashion  in  that  branch,  that  he  was  consulted 
about  every  thing  to  which  ornament  could  be 
applied.  Two  great  ladies  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  them  designs  for  birth-day  gowns  ; 
and  he  dressed  one  of  them  in  a  petticoat 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  five  orders,  and 
the  other  in  a  copper-coloured  satin  with  gold 
ornaments,  resembling  a  bronze  figure.  la 
the  higher  department  of  an  aroiitect  he 
was  justly  admired|  apd  thftmaosions  of  sevend 
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•f  the  Enriiih  nohUky  attest  the  beauty  of  his 
designs.  Holkham,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  Norfolk^  was  his  favrurite  per* 
formance. 

But  it  is  as  the  creator  of  a  new  species  of 
imitative  art  that  Kent  chiefly  claims  a  place 
amons  men  of  genius.  This  is  the  modem 
art  of  landscape-f;ardening,  a  native  of  Eng- 
landi  and  productive  of  scenes  of  beauty  and 
mndeur  no  where  else  to  be  equalled.  Kent 
round  the  English  garden  only  so  far  advanced 
as  to  uke  into  the  view  the  park  or  lawn  by 
means  of  a  sunk  fence.  <^He  leaped  the 
fence  (says  Mr.  Walpole),  and  saw  that  all 
nature  was  a  garden.'*  To  form  the  whole 
extent  of  pleasure-grounds  into  a  varied  and 
natural  landscape,  diversified  by  light  and  shade 
upon  picturesque  principles,  was  his  leading 
iHea.  He  broke  all  the  old  uniformity  of 
straight  lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and 
threw  wood,  water,  and  ground  into  such 
shapes  as  beautiful  nature  presents.  The 
ideas  of  extent  were  not  yet  enlarged  enough 
to  aim  at  grandeur ;  but  almost  every  thing  was 
done  toward  the  attainment  of  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  diversity*  I'he  taste  of  a  poet.  Pope, 
IS  supposed  to  have  aided  that  ot^die  artist ; 
and  wnen  time  shall  have  defaced  the  works 
of  the  latter,  his  fame  will  live  in  the  poefs 
allusion  to  the  scenes  of  Esher, 

Where  Keat  and  nature  vied  for  Pelham's  love. 

The  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  several 
persons  of  rank,  procured  for  him  the  places 
of  master-carpenter,  architect,  keeper  of  the 

fictures,  and  principal  painter  to  the  crown, 
le  died  ac  Bprlington-house,  in  1748,  in  the 
sixtv-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
lora  Burlington's  vault  at  Chiswick.  Walpolis 
Atucd,  cfPitinthtgy  &^r.  in  England^ — A 

KEPLER,  John,  one  of  the  greateft  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  who  have  appeared 
in  any  age,  was  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  December  27th,  1157 1.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Kepler,  an  o&cer  who  had 
served  with  distinction  among  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg^  but  by  misfortunes  was  reduced 
to  low  and  narrow  circumstances.  Hence  his 
son  John  was  exposed  to  difficulties  and  inter- 
ruptions while  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, in  different  places,  and  under  various  mas- 
ters -,  but  his  genius  and  avidity  for  knowledge 
animated  him  to  surmount  every  obstacle^  ami 
to  make  a  rapid  and  surprising  proficiency.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  admitted  to,  the 
dlegrce  of  bachelor  'm  the  year  sjSSj  and  to 


that  of  master  of  pKilosophy  in  x  $91 .  In  that 
year  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  learned  raathe- 
matician  and  astronomer  Michael  Mocstlin,  and 
in  a  short  time  made  a  very  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  the  difFcrent  branches  of  mathen^atical 
learning*  In  the  folbwinj?  year  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  divinitv,  and  oy  several  sermons 
which  he  preached,  afforded  sufficient  proof, 
that  he  would  have  excelled  in  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  had  he  continued  to  exercise  it. 
But  his  predominant  inclination  was  for  the 
mathematics,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention,  and  acquired  so  hieh  a  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  that  science,  that,  in  the  year 
1 594,  he  was  invlred  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  to  till 
the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  From  this  time  astronomy  became 
the  chief  object  of  his  attention,  in  which  he 
made  most  important  discoveries  relative  to 
the  great  laws  of  the  planetarv  motions ;  of 
which,  as  he  stands  at  the  head  as  it  were  of 
modem  reformed  astronomy,  we  shall  give  a 
pretty  large  account,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
words  ot  that  great  mathematician  Colin 
Maclaurin,  after  having  briefly  detailed  the 
occurrences  in  his  life.  In  the  year  1596, 
Kepler  married  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  i  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  driven  from  Gratz 
by  persecution  on  account  of  his  religion, 
though  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  states  of 
Styria.  That  country,  however,  bein^  not 
long  afterwards  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lookout  for  some 
more  Skfe  and  tranquil  place  of  residence  than 
Gratz.  While  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  settle  in  Bohemia,  by 
Tycho  Bruie,  who  had  been  furnished  by  the 
emperor  Rodolph  with  everv  necessary  requi- 
site for  the  prosecution  of  his  astronomical 
studies,  and  was  very  desirous  of  having 
Kepler  for  an  assistant.  The  repeated  letters 
which  Tycho  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  his 
promise  to  introduce  Kepler  to  the  emperor,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  our  professor  to  resign 
his  post  in  the  university,  and  to  remove  with 
his  family  and  library  to  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1600. 

During  Kepler's  journey  towards  that  coun- 
try, he  nad  the  misfortune  to  be  atucked 
by  a  quartan  ague,  which  afflicted  htm  for 
seven  or  eight  mouths,  and  incapacitateci^'him 
so  long  for  much  of  the  assistance  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  to  Tycho. 
Kepler  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Tycho  towards  him,  which  he  considered  to 
be  unfriendly  on  some  particular  occasion 
wheu  die  latter  might  have  been  serviceable  to 
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his  family;  and  he  complained  of  Tycbo's 
reservedness,  in  not  communicating  to  him  all 
his  discoveries  and  improvements.  And  as 
Tycho  died  in  1601,  the  shortness  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  two  great  hien,  together 
with  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  pre- 
cluded Kepler  from  being  very  useful  to 
Tycho,  as  well  as  from  receiving  any  consi- 
derable advantage  lender  him.  Before  his 
death,  however,  Tycho  fulfilled  his  promise/ of 
introducing  Kepler  to  the  emperor  Rodolph, 
who  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
appointed  him  his  mathematician  j  but  he  en- 
gaged him  at  the  same  time  to  continue  his 
assistance  to  Tycho  as  an  arithmetician.  This 
title,  of  mathematician  to  his  imperial  majesty. 


1621  f  when  he  published  the  theoreticat  part 
of  t!he  Copertiican  doctrine,  according  to  which 
the  tables  were  to  be  deduced ;  until  the  good 
emperor,  though  his  own  affairs  were  in  ati 
unsettled  state,  commanded  that  all  arrears 
should  be  paid  ofF>  and  that  the  necessary  ex- 
perices  for  finishing. the  edition  of  the  work 
should  be  furnished  to  him.  Having  published 
that  work,  in  1627,  ^hout  two  years  after- 
wards, with  the  emperor's  leave,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  suffered 
inconvenience  from  again  experiencing  want 
of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  his  pension. 
This  circumstance  obliged  him  to  take  a 
journey  to  Ratisbon,  in  1630,  to  solicit  for  the 
arrears  which  were  due  to  him ;  and  there  he 


Kepler  possessed  during  the  remainder  of  his  'was  seized  with  a  violet  fever,  brought  upon 


life,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  but 
those  of  his  successors  Matthias  and  Ferdinand;, 
and  he  reflected  honour  upon  it,  by  the  in- 
creasing reputation  which  he  acquired  from 
the  numerous  productions  of  his  active  genius. 
Upon  the  death  of  Tycho,  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph ordered  him  to  complete  the  tables  begun 
by  that  great  man,  which  were  to  be  called 
«« the  Rodolphine  Tables."     '<To  this  work," 
says  Gassendi,  "  he  applied  himself  vigorously: 
but   such  difficulties   arose   in  a  short  time, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  partly , 
from  th«  delay  of  the  treasurers,  that  the  tables 
were  not  completed  and  published  till  the  year 
^627.     He  complained,  that  from   the   year 
1602  and   1603  he  was  looked  upon  by  the 
treasurers  with  a  very  invidious  eye ;  and  when 
in  1609  he  had  published  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  work,  and  the  emperor  Rodolph  had  given 
orders,  that  besides  the  expence  of  the  edition, 
he  should  immediately  be  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  pension,  which,  he  said,  amounted  to  two 
thousand  crowns,  and  likewise  two  thousand 
more ;  yet,  he  complained,  that  it  was  not  till 
two  years  afterwards,  that  the  generous  orders 
of  Rodolph  in  his  &vour  were  executed,  and 
that  he  in  vain  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Silesian  and  imperial  chamber."     Kepler  met 
with   similar  discouragement   from  the  trea- 
surers under  the  emperor  Matthias,  as  from 
those  of  Rodolph  ^ .  till  at  length  the  emperor 
gave  him  a  fixed  settlement  at  Lintz,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  salary  from  the  states  of  Upper 
Austria,  which   was  paid  for  sixteen  years. 
But  the  imperial  treasurers  were  still  irregular 
and  deficient  in  their,  supplies  for  completing 
the  edition  of  Tycho's  Tables;  and  Kepler's 
complaints  of  their  conduct  continued  after  the 
year   16 19,  when  the  emperor  Matthias  was 
succeeded  by  Ferdinand^  and  likewise   after 


him,  it  is  said,  by  too  hard  riding,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim  in  the  month  of  November,  whe^ 
he  was  nearly  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

To  this  sagacious,  mathematician  we  owe  th^ 
discovery  of  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  motions  of  the  solar 
svstem ;  but  the  philosophical  improvement  of 
tnese  phenomena  was  reserved  for  sir  Isaac 
Newton.     Kepler  had  a  particular  passion  for 
finding   analogies  and   harmonies   in   nature, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonists ;  and  to  this  disposition  we  owe  such 
valuable  disscoveries  as  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  excuse  his  conceits.     Three  things,  he 
tells  us,  he  anxiously  sought  to  find  the  reason 
of  from  his  early  youth :  why  the  planets  were 
six  in   number,  why  the  dimensions  of  their 
orbits  were  such  as  Copernicus  had  described 
from  observations,  and  what  was  the  analogy 
or  law  of  their  revolutions.     Hq  sought  for  the 
reasons  of  the  first  two  of  these  in  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers  and   plane    figures,  without 
success.     But  at  length  reflecting  that  while 
the  plane  regular  figures  may  be  infinite  in 
number,  the  ordinate  and  regular  solids  arc  five 
only,  as  Euclid  had  long  ago  demonstrated  ;  he 
imagined   that   certain    mysteries    in    nature 
might  correspond  with  this  remarkable  limita« 
tion  inherent  in  the  essences  of  things;  the 
rather   that  he  found  the  Pythagoreans  had 
made  great  use  of  those  five  regular  solids  *  in 
their  philosophy.     He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  find  some  relation  between  the  dimensions 
of  those  solids  and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary 
spheres;  and  imagining  that  a  cube  inscribed 
in  the  sphere  of  Saturn  would  touch  by  its 
six  planes  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the 
other  four  regular  solids  in  like  manner  fitted 
the  intervals  that  are  betwixt  the  spheres  of  the 
other  planets  ;  he  beeame  persuaded. that  this 
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wa8  the  true  reason  why  the  primary  planets 
wwe  precisely  six  in  number,  and  that   the 
Author  of  the  world   Had   determined  their 
distances  from   the    sun,   the  centre   of    the 
system,  from  a  regard  to  this  analogy.     Being 
thus   possessed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  grand 
secret  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  being  mightily 
pleased  with  his  discovery,  he  published  it  in 
'59^1  under  the  title  of  "Mysterium  Cosmo- 
graphicum ;"  and  was  for  some  time  so  charmed 
with  it,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  give  up 
the  honour  of  having  invented  what  was  con- 
tained in  that  book  for  the  electorate  of  S^ixony. 
Kepler  sent  a  copy  of  this  book  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  did  not  approve  of  those  abstract 
speculations   concerning   the    system   of   the 
world,  but  wrote  to  Kepler,  first  to  lay  a  solid 
fbond^ition  in  observations,  and  then,  by  ascend- 
ing from  them,  to  strive  to  come  at  the  causes 
of  things.      After  the  death  of  Tycho,  Kep- 
ler   made   many   important  discoveries   from 
his   observations,  as  well    as  his   own.     He 
found  that  astronomers  had  erred  from  the  first 
-rise  of  the  science,  in  ascribing  always  circular 
orbits  and  uniform  motions  to  the  planets;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  each  of  them   moves  in  an 
ellipsis,  which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  sun  : 
that  the  motion  of  each  is  really  unequable, 
and  varies  so,  that  a  ray  supposed  to  be  always 
drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  sun  describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.     It  was  some  years 
later  before  he  discovered  the  analogy  there  is 
between  the  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  anil  the  periods  in  which  they 
complete  their   revolutions.      He  easily  saw 
that  the   higher  planets  not   only    moved  in 
greater  circles,  but  also  more  slowly  than  the 
nearer  ones;  so  that,  on   a   double  account, 
their  periodic  times  were  greater.     Saturn,  for 
example,  revolves  at  a  distance  from  the  sun 
nine  times  and  a  half  greater  than  the  earth's 
distance  from  it ;  and  the  circle  described  by 
Saturn  is  in  the  same  proportion:  but,  as  the 
earth  revolves  in  one  year,  so,  if  their  veloci- 
ties werc'*equal,   Saturn  ought  to  revolve  in 
nine  years  and  a  half;  whereas  the  periodic 
time  of  Saturn   is  above  twenty-nine  years. 
The  periodic  times  of  the  planets  increase, 
thererore,  in  a  greater  proportion   than  their 
distances  from  the  sun  ;  but  yet  not  in  so  great 
a  proportion  as  the  squares  of  those  distances : 
for  if  that  were  the  la>»  of  their  motions  (the 
square  of  p^  being  90-),  the  periodic  time  of 
Saturn  ought  to  be  above  90  years.     A  mean 
proportion  between  that  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  that  of  the  squares  of.  tliose  di« 
gCainccs>  is  the  true  proportion  of  ^the  periodic 


times  ;  as  the  mean  between  9^  and  its  square 
90^-  gives  the  periodic  time  ot  Saturn  in  years. 
Kepler,  after  having  committed  several  mistakes 
*in  determining  this  analogy,  hit  upon  it  at  last« 
May  15th,  161 8  ;  for  he  is  so  exact  as  to  men* 
tion  the  precii>e  day  when  he  found,  **  that  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  were  always  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun." 

When   Kepler  saw,    according    to   better 
observations,   that  his  disposition  of  the   five 
regular   solids    among    the   planetary  spheres 
was   not   agreeable  to   the   intervals  between 
their  orbits,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  other 
schemes  of  harmony.     For  this    purpose,  he 
compared  the  motions  of  the  same  planet  at  its 
greatest  and  least  distances,  and  of  the  different 
planets  in  their  different  orbits,  as  they  would 
appear  viewed    from  the   suit;    and  here   he 
fancied  that  he  had  found  a  similitude  to  the 
divisions  of  the  octave  in  music.     These  were 
the  dreams  of  this  great   man,   of  which  he 
was  so    fond,  that,  hearing   of  the  discovery 
of  four  new  planets  ,the  satellites  of  Jupiter) 
by   Galileo,  he  owns  that  his  first  reflections 
were  from  a  concern  how  he  could .  save  his 
favourite    scheme,  which    was  threatened  by 
this   additioit  to  the  number  of  the  planets. 
The  same  attachment  led  him  into  a  wrong 
judgment  concerning  the  spKere  of  the  fixed 
stars:  for  being  obliged,  by  his  doctrine,  to 
allow  a   vast    superiority  to    the  sun   in  the 
universe,  he  restrains    the  fixed  stars  within 
very  narrow  limits.     Nor  did  he  consider  them 
as  suns,  placed-  in  the  centres  of  their  several 
systems,  having  planets  revolving  round  them ; 
as   the    other    followers  of   Copernicus  have, 
concluded  them  to  be,  from  their  having  light 
in  themselves,  from  their  immense  distances, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  nature.     Not  con- 
tented with   these  harmonies,   which  he  had 
learned   from  the  observations  of  Tycho,  he 
gave   himself  the  liberty  to  imagine   several 
other  analogies,  which  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  and  arc  overthrown  by  the  best  observ- 
ations.    Thus   from  the  opinions  of  Kepler, 
though  most  justly  admired,  we  are  taught  the 
danger  of  espousing  principles,  or  hypotheses, 
borrowed  from  abstract  sciences,  and  of  apply- 
ing them,  with  such  freedom,  to,  natural  en» 
quiries. 

A  more  recent  instance  of  this  fondness  for 
discovering  analogies  between  matters  of  ab* 
stract  speculation,  and  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture, we  find  in  Huygens,  one  of  the  greatest 
geometricians  and  astronomers  produced  in 
any  age.    When  he  had  discovered  that  satel- 
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lite  of  Sa^uin,  which  from  him  is  still  called 
the  Huygei  ian  satellite^  this^  with  our  moon, 
and  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  completed  the 
number  of  six  secondary  planets  then  disco- 
Tered  in  the  system  :  and  because  the  number 
of  primary  planets  was  also  six,  and  this  num- 
ber is  called  by  mathematicians  a  perfect  num- 
ber (bein?  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts, 
i,  2, 3,)  nuygens  was  hence  induced  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  the  planets  was  complete, 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  any  mote. 
This  18  not  mentioned  to  lessen  the  credit  <5f 
this  great  man,  who  never,  perhaps,  reasoned  in 
such  a  manner  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  only 
to  shew;  by  another  instance,  how  ill-grounded 
reasonings  of  this  kind  have  always  proved. 
For,  not  long  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Cassini 
discovered  four  more  satellites  about  Saturn  \ 
not  to  mention  the  two  more  that  have  been 
discovered  to  revolve  round  that  planet  by 
Dr.  Herschel,  with  another  new  primary  planet 
and  its  two  satellites,  or  the  primary  planets 
discovered  by  M.  M.  Piazzi  and  Olbers,  be- 
sides many  others,  primary  and  secondary>  yet 
unknoMm,  which  possibly  may  belong  to  our 
system.  The  same  Cassini  having  found  that 
tne  analogy  discovered  by  Kepler,  between  the 
periodic  times  and  the  distances  from  the 
centre,  takes  place  in  the  lesser  systems  of. 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
fiolar  system ;  his  observations  overturned  that 
groundless  analogy  which  had  been  imagined 
between  the  number  of  the  planets,  both  ori- 
mary  and  secondary,  and  the  number  six ;  out 
established,  at  the  same  time,  that  harmony  in 
in  their  motions,  which  afterwards  was  shewn 
to  flow  from  one  real  principle  extended  over 
die  universe. 

Kepler's  great  sagacity,  and  continued  me- 
ditations on  the  planetary  motions,  suggested 
to  him  some  views  of  the  true  principles  from 
which  these  motions  flow.  In  the  preface  to 
his  commentaries  on  the  planet  Mars,  he  speaks 
of  gravity  as  of  a  power  that  was  mutual  be^ 
tween  bodies,  and  tells  us,  that  the  earth  and 
moon  tend  towards  each  other,  and  would 
meet  in  a  point,  so  many  times  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  to  the  moon,  as  the  earth  is  greater 
than  the  moon,  if  dieir  motions  did  not  hinder 
it.  He  adds,  that  the  tides  arise  from  the 
gravity  of  the  waters  towards  the  moon.  But 
not  having  notions  sufficiently  just  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  make  the  best  use  of  these  thoughts ;  nor 
does  It  appear  that  he  adhered  to  them  steadily, 
since  in  his  Epitome  of  Astronomy,  published 
many  years  afterwards,  he  proposes  a  physical 


account  of  the  planetary  motions,  derived  from 
different  principles.  He  supposes,  in  that 
treatise,  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  on  his 
axis  is  preserved  by  some  inherent  vital  prin- 
ciple; that  a  certain  virtue,  or  immaterial 
image  of  the  sun,  is  diffused  with  his  rays  into 
the  ambient  spaces,  and,  revolvins;  with  the 
body  of  the  sun  on  his  axis,  takes  nold  of  the 
planets,  and  carries  them  along  with  it  in  the 
same  direction;  like  as  a  loadstone  turned 
round  near  a  magnetic  needle  makes  it  turn 
round  at  the  same  time.  The  planet,  accord- 
ing to  him,  by  its  inertia>  endeavours  to  con- 
tinue in  its  place,  and  the  action  of  the  sun's 
image  and  this  inertia  are  in  a  perpetual 
struggle.  He  adds,  that  this  action  ot  the  sun^ 
like  his  light,  decreases  as  the  distance  in- 
creases; and  therefore  moves  the  same  planet 
with  greater  celerity  when  nearer  the  sun» 
than  at  a  greater  distance.  To  account  for 
the  planet's  approaching  towards  the  sun  as  it 
descends  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion, 
and  receding  froni  the  sun  while  it  ascends  to 
the  aphelion  again,  he  supposes  that  the  sun 
attracts  one  part  of  each  planet,  and  repels  the 
opposite  part ;  and  that  the  part  which  is  at- 
tracted is  turned  towards  the  sun  in  the  de«. 
scent,  and  that  the  other  part  is  towards  the 
sun  in  the  ascent.  By  suppositions  of  this 
kind,  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  the 
other  varieties  of  the  celestial  motions. 

Now,  however,  when  the  laws  of  motion 
are  better  known  than  in  Kepler's  time,  it  is 
easy  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  every  part  of  this 
account  of  the  planetary  motions.  The  planet 
does  not  endeavour  to  stop  in  consequence  of 
its  inertia,  but  to  preserve  its  motion  in  a 
right  line.  An  attractive  force  makes  it  de- 
scend from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion  in  a 
curve  concave  towards  the  sun:  but  the  re- 
pelling force,  which  he  supposed  to  begin  at 
the  perihelion,  would  cause  it  to  ascend  in  a 
figure 'convex  to  the  sun.  When  we  come  to 
mention  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  how  an  attraction  or 
gravitation  towards  the  sun  alone  produces  the 
eflefis,  which,  accor4ing  to  Kepler,  required 
both  an  attractive  and  repelling  force ;  and  that 
the  virtue  which  he  ascribed  to  the  sun's, 
image,  propagated  into  the  planetary  regions, 
is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  this 
effect,  though  it  were  admitted.  For  now  his 
own  prophecy,  with  which  he  concluded  hb 
Epitome  of  Astronomy,  is  verified ;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  **  the  discovery  of  such  things  waa* 
reserved  for  the  succeeding  age,  when  the 
Author  of  Nature  would  be  pleased  to  reveal 
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those  tty«teriC8.**  The  following  h  %  list  of 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  man,  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance :  "  rrodron»us  Dis- 
scrtationum  Cosmographicarum,"  4to,  with  the 
title  also  of  "Mystcrium  Cosmographicum,'* 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention; 
**  Paralipomena  ad  Vitellionem,  quibus  Astro- 
nomic Pars  optica  traditur/*  1604, 4to. ;  **  De 
Stella  nova  in  pcde  Scrpentarii,"  1606,  4to.  ; 
**  Astronomia  nova^  seu  Physica  caslestis,  tra- 
dita  Commentariis  de  Motibiis  Stellac  Martis, 
ex  Obsenrationibus  Tyconis  Brahei,"  1609, 
folio;  ** Dissertationes  cum  Nuncio  sidereo 
Galilei,"  1610;  "  De  Cometis,  libri  tres/'  161 1, 
4to.;  ^'Ephcmcrides  Novae/'  from  161 7  to 
1620;  "  Epitome  AstTonomix  Copernicanx/* 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  vol.  I.  published  in  161 8,  and 
vol.  II.  in  1622  ;  *•  Harmonices  Mundi,  lib.  V.'* 
1619,  4to.  ;  **  Chilias  Logarithmorum  in 
totidem  numeros  rotundos,"  1624, 4to.;  "Sup- 
plementum  Chiliadis,  &c."  1625,  4to.;  "Ta- 
bulae Rodolphintc,"  1627;  folio;  "De  Jesu 
Christi  Servatoris  anno  natalitio  ;•*  "  Eclogse 
ChroQicse  de  Temporie  Hcrodis,  Herodiad* 
umque,  &c;"  and  "Nova  Stereometria  Do*- 
liolum  Vinarionim,  &c."  Besides  these,,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  other  pieces  belong- 
ing to  chronology,  the  geometry  of  solids, 
and  trigonometry,  and  a  treatise  of  dioptrics, 
which  was  excellent  for  that  time.  Gassendi 
Fit.  Tychonis  Brahei^  lib,  v.  and  w.  Bajle. 
Moreri.  Maclaurir^s  Account  rf  Newton* s  Phim 
/osophical  DiscoverieSy  book  /.  chap.  3.  Huttorfs 
Math.  Dict.—WL. 

KERKHERDERE,  John  Gerard,  a 
learned  professor  of  the  university  of  Louvain 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  the 
town  of  Fauquemont,  not  far  from  Maestricht, 
about  the  year  1678.  He  pursued  his  acade- 
mical studies  at  Louvain  ;  and  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  several  years,  as  a 
professor  of  the  belles-lettres  and  of  history  in 
that  university.  In  the  year  1708,  he  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  emperor 
Joseph  L  and  died  in  the  year  1738.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Systema  Apocalypticum,*'  1708, 
i2mo.  which  was  only  preliminary  to  a  larger 
treatise^  published  in  1727,*  i2mo.  entitled^ 
"De  Monarchia  RomaePaganse  secundum  Con- 
cordiam  inter  S.  S.  Prophetas  Danielem  et 
Joannem,''  &c. ;  and  "  Prodromus  Danielicus, 
sive  novi  Conatus  historici,  critici,  in  celebe- 
rimas  DifHcultates  Historiae  veteris.  Testa- 
menti,"  &q.  171  t,  lamo. ;  bqth  which  pieces 
are  said  to  be  dtstingaisbed  by  profound  em-: 
dition  and  great  critidal  acumen,  and  to  throw 
l^ht  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  scrip- 
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tures,  relating  to  historv,  chronology,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Gram- 
matica  Latina,"  1706,  i2mo,  which  though 
short,  is  said  to  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
mass  of  more  voluminous  grammars ;  of  a 
great  number  of  Latin  poems;  and  of^a  vo^ 
lume  of  dissertations  illustrative  of  scripture 
history,  &c.,i73i,  i2mo.^  In  one  of  these 
dissertations,  "  De  situ  Paradisi  terrestris,"  he 
places  Paradise  a  little  above  Babylon,  making 
the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates  the  pison, 
and  the  eastern  branch  the  gihon  of  the  scrip« 
tures ;  which,  perhaps,  is  as  probable  as  most 
of  the  other  hypotheses  of  learned  men  con- 
cerning this  point.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

KERSEY,  John,  an  able  English  mathe- 
matician and  philologist,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  we  have 
not  been  successful  in  our  endeavours  to  ob« 
tain  some  particulars  of  his  life,  he  is  entitled 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  men 
of  science  and  literature,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  author  of  **  Elements  of  Algebra," 
1673,  in  two  vols,  folio,  which  is  a  very  ample 
and  complete  work,  containing  a  full  expla- 
nation of  Diophantus's  problems ;  and  also  of 
**  Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum,  or  a  G^ 
neral  English  Dictionary,"  1708,  8vo.  HuUon*i 
Math.  Diet,  art.  Algebra. — M. 

KETTLEWELL,  John,  a  pious  and  worthy 
English  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century^  was 
bom  at  Brompton,  in  the  parish  of  North* 
Allerton,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  yeaf 
1653.  He  was  instructed  in  classical  learning 
at  the  free-school  of  North-Allerton  ;  and  in 
1670,  was  entered  a  servitor  at  St.  Edmund- 
hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence,  regu- 
larity, and  modesty,  and  in  the  year  1674  was 
admitted  to  the  ^degree  of  B.  A.  During  tha 
following  year,  through  the  interest  of  hia 
leaf ned  countryman  Mr.  George  Hickes,  ho 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and 
became  eminent  as  a  tutor  in  that  society.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1677 ;  and  enter- 
ing afterwards  into  holy  orders,  he  becamii 
celebrated  for  his  useful  and  instructive  mode 
of  preaching,  and  also  liis  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  divinity.  In  the  year  168 1,  he  pub- 
lished his  **  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience,.  . 
&c.  for  the  promotion  of  Piety  and  Peace  of 
troubled  Consciences,^'  4to.  which  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception  from  the  public; 
and  procured  the  author  a  high  degree  or  repute  ^ 
^tipn  both  as  a  practical  writer  and  religious 
casuist.     This  work  was  dedicated  to  DrI 
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Cooavton,  bishop  of  London,  hj  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hickcs,  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  prove 
introductory  to  the  author's  settlement  in  the 
metropolis}  but  when  that  nrelate  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures  which  terminated 
in  the  abdication  of  James  II.  Mr.  ILettle- 
well  ordered  the  dedication  to  be  erased  from 
all  the  copies  of  the  work  which  were  then 
lUisold,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  omitted 
in  future  editions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  im* 
pression  which  this  work  made  induced  the 
oki  countess  of  Bedford,  mother  of  the  cele* 
brated  William  brd  Russel,  to  appoint  him  one 
of  her  domestic  chaplains;  and  it  also  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Simon  lord  Digby, 
who,  in  i68 a,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Coleshill  in  "Warwickshire.  On  diiis  living  he 
resided,  in  the  diligent  and  zealous  discharge  of 
liis  pastoral  duties,  and  universally  esteemed 
Itnd  respected,  till  the  year  1690,  when  he 
was  deprived  for  refusmg  to  uke  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  kixig  William  and 
queen  Mary.  After  his  deprivation^  he  ve- 
fDOved  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1685,  to  London)  where  he  continued  to  write 
9nd  publish  several  religious  works,  as  he  had 
4one  during  bis  residence  at  ColeshiH,  together 
3rtth  some  treatises  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  nonjurors.  In  this  city,  he  chiefly  asso- 
ciated, vi^  gentlemen  who  entertained  similar 
sentiments  with  himself  *,  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  friendship  and  uitimacy  of  the 
good  and  pious  Mr.  Robert  Ndsoa,  with 
fvhom  he  concerted  <'  a  model  of  a  fund  of 
charity  for  the  needy  sufiering  (lie.  nonjuring) 
dergj.*'  Having  been»  from  hia  infancy,  of  a 
tender  and  delicate  habii^of  body,  and  inclinabk 
so  a  consumption,  he  was  atki^th  attacked  by 
that  disease,  and  was  carried  on  by  it  in  1695, 
when  only  in  his  forty^second  year.  His  friend 
Mr.  Nelson  has  pronounced  this  eulogium  on 
ins  character  :  ^  he  was  learned  without  pride} 
wise  and  judicious  without  cunning ;  he  served 
at  the  altar  without  either  covetousxkess  or  am« 
bition;  he  was  devout  without  affectation; 
smcerely  relipous  without  aoroseaess^  cousw 
teous  and  affable  without  flattery  or  n^an  conw 
pliances;  just  without  rigour ;  diaritable  with* 
out  vanity  i  and  heartily  zealous  for  die  interest 
of  religion  without  faction.''  His  numerous 
publications,  which  are  particularised  in  our 
authoriries»  were  printed  in  a  collective  form, 
in  1718,  in  two  Yob.  folio*    £i$g%  Brit^    G#/y« 

KETSLERi^  JoKN  Gborge,  F.R.S.  a  cde- 
biated  trafeller,  was  bosa  at  Thumau,  in  the 
CMD^oiGiecbiini^j.    Heretchrcdagood 


educalipn^  for  which  he  was  much  indebted  t^ 
the  care  o(  his  mother^  a  sister  of  M.  Kuhnd^ 
member  of  his  Sritannic  majesty's  council  in 
Hanover.  Young  Keysler  soon  manifested  » 
strong  attachment  to  the  sciences,  and  he  had^ 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  under  the  tuitioa 
of  the  ablest  masters.  After  some  years  spent 
in  laying  the  grounds  of  his  education,  he  was 
entered  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  without  neglecting  the 
other  branches  of  academio^l  instruction.  Hia 
close  application  deranEed  his  health,  but  it 
was  soon  restored  upon  nis  return  to  his  native 
place.  He  had  not  loi^  remained  at  home,^ 
when  he  was  inrited  to  stt|>erintend  the  educa-^^ 
tion  of  Charles  Maximdiaa  and  ChnsciaA 
Chaxies,  counts  of  Giech-Suchaa,  with  whof» 
lie  repaired  to  Halle  in  17179  and  then  acconv* 

Eanied  them  on  their  travels  %  an  employmcrnt 
ighly  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  aflbrded  hmi  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  foxe^n  ccMntries.  He 
first  proceeded  to  Utrecht,  where  be  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Roland  s^ 
who  soon  discerning  in  his  young  friend  a  taste- 
and  talents  capable  to  produce  somethii^  of 
importance,  he  recommended  to  his  attention 
the  immense  field  of  German  antiquities^  aa 
yet  abnost  untouched.  Through  his  encou^ 
ragement,  Keysler  formed  the  resolution  of  ^m^i^ 
dertaking  something  systematic  on  the  anti>» 
quities  ol  Germany,  and  the  origin  of  its  inha^ 
bitants*  A  spectmen  which  he  published  in 
regard  to  the  Ceks  was  favouraUy  received,^ 
and  a&rded  a  strong  proof  of  his  diUgenee  and> 
erudition.  From  Utrecht  he  went  with  hi& 
pupils  to  the  principal  towns  -of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  collecting,  as  they  oc-» 
curred,  materials  for  his  intended  work.  With* 
out  sufieriw  bis  time  to  be  occupiedwith  those 
trifles  which  engage  the  attention  o(  travellers 
in  ^neral^  he  ^nployed  himself  chiefly  ia 
visiting  the  most  remarkable  libraries,  and  fre* 
quenting  the  society  of  the  learned,  of  whom 
Baudelot  and  Montfaucon  in  particular  shewed 
him  every  mark  of  esteem  and  respect.  About 
this  time  a  Celtic  monument  had  been  disr 
covered  at  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which  the 
teamed  were  buay  in  ei^plaining.  Keysler  ex* 
ammed  it  also ;  and  his  conjectures  respecting 
it  are  far  superior  to  the  greater  part  bf  those 
which  were  oflFered.    In  consequence  of  tha 

Eeat  reputatijcm  which  Keysler  had  acquired  ia 
I  first  aoar,  M.  Bemstorff,  mmister  of  hia 
IVritannic  mi^eaty  m  Hanover,  'an  enlightened 
statesman,  and  a  decided  patron  of  letters,  en- 
gaged him  as  travelliag  tutor  to  his  two  «0At«w 
After  ramamiog  two  yearn  JaHaaoaeib  heiit^ 
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'ttSmelftaawimf  in  17 it,  t»  vuk  England  for 
lus  own  improvcmait.  Afc  Lottdon  and  0%^ 
i<xd  he  met  with  diat  itoqptiQn  which  he  de» 
-served  ;  but  nothing  was  so  flattering  to  him  as 
Jifae  hoBoor  he  had  of  being  elected  m  fellow 
«f  the  Royal  Society.  The  paper  on  account 
'Cf  which  he  received  this  mailc  of  distinction 
was  his  ingenioua  dissertation,  <'De  Dea 
Nehdenia,  niimine  Wallachiomm  topico."  He 
wrote  also  some  curious  obaenrations  on  that 
stupendous  monument  on  Salisbury  plain, 
known  by  the  name  of  Stonehenge }  and  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  consecrated  gui  or  misletoe  of 
the  Druids:  the  latter  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  his  intimate  friend  James  Douglas,  M.  D. 
On  his  return  to  Hanover  in  1 7  20,  he  published 
his  immortal  work,  entitled)  ^  Antiquitates  se* 
icctfls  Septentrionales  et  Celtioe/^  in  which  the 
author  is  exceedingly  happy  in  solving  a  great 
nunJ»er  of  difficulties  never  before  sufficiently 
«xplatned.  Th«  work  bears  evident  marks  of 
bemft  written  by*  a  man  who  does  not  regulate 
his  mcas  by  those  of  others,  and  who  at  the 
eame  time  is  neither  fond  of  novelties  nor 
wedded  to  imaginary  systems.  In  1727,  Key- 
sler's  pupils,  who  continued  under  his  care 
more  than  ten  years,  accompanied  him  to 
Tubingen^  and  in  1 729  they  began  their  travels, 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  Germany,  Swis- 
serland,  Italy,  Hungary,  France,  Englajad,  and 
Holland.  The  distinguished  name  of  Bem- 
storff  procured  them  free  access  to  every  thing 
worthv  of  notice,  and  ICeysler  was  thus  enabled 
to  derive  from  his  travels  all  the  advantages 
which  he  wished  and  expected.  In  the  course 
tof  diis  tour  M.  Keysler  had  many  advantageous 
offers  made  to  him,  which  his  attachment  to 
his  pupils  induced  him  to  decline.  He  accom-» 
^anied  the  younger  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
court  of  Cc^enhagen  (see  the  art.  Befnstorff,) 
thence  to  Ratisbon,  and  then  returned  to  the 
elder.  These  noble  and  generous  patrons 
made  a  provision  for  their  tutor,  suitable  to  die 
obligations  they  were  under  to  him  ;  they  en- 
trusted him  at  the  same  time  with  their  valuable 
library,  their  collection  of  medals  and  natural 
curiosities,  and  even  gave  him  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  their  dbmestic  concerns.  M« 
Keysler  in  the  course  of  his  travels  had  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  amidst  which  he 

Sent  the  most  agreeable  moments  of  his  life, 
e  had  also  a  colleotion  of  curiosities  acquired 
at  a  great  expence^  and  a  prodigioos  number 
of  bractc«ti,«ms,  and  other  antiques,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  be  has  described.  To 
"this  valuable  collection  he  added,  by  purchase, 
that  of  M .  £okasd  i  and  to  prevent  the  whole 


firom  beng  disptrstd,  he  destined  it  alk^r  hit 
death  to  be  added  to  that  of  M.  BemitorC 
Keysler  was  of  a  communicative  disposition^ 
and  ready  to  assist  in  their  Uterary  labours  all 
those  wm>  stood  in  need  of  his  advice ;  of  this 
he  gave  proofs  on  various  occasions.  He  was 
of  great  service  in  particular  to  M*  Eckard, 
when  about  to  publish  his  German  Antiqui- 
ties, after  th)e  model  of  the  Thesaurus  Anttqui- 
tatum  GrsBcarum  et  Romanarum,  by  Graevius 
and  Gnmovius.  The  prospectus  of  this  work 
appeared  in  17201  but  unfortunately  it  was 
never  printed.  In  1728,  when  M.  Jark  re« 
printed  the  work  of  Sqhedius  on  the  German 
deities,  Keysler  not  only  corrected  it,  but  fur- 
nished him  with  considerable  additions,  and 
subjoined  an  ingenious  dissertation,  ^^DeCultu 
Sohs.*^  Mr.  Kitler^  professor  at  Ilfeld,  was 
under  great  obligations  also  to  our  traveller, 
and  he  acknowl^ged  them  iu  several  parts  of 
his  work  entitled  <*  Oryctographia  Calenber- 
gica."  Keysler  displayed  great  moderation 
and  command  of  temper  m  his  conduct  towards 
some  of  the  learned  by  whom  he  was  attacked^ 
and  shewed  an  aversion  to  enter  into  literarr 
disputes,  which  in  general  are  attended  witn 
neither  honour  nor  advantage  to  those  who 
engage  in  them.  Keysler,  after  his  return 
from  his  travels,  spent  the  remainder  of  Kis 
days  in  retirement,  declining  all  public  em*, 
ployment,  and  keeping  himself  single,  that  the 
charge  of  a  family  mi^t  not  impede  him  in  hie 
literary  pursuits.  He  had  for  some  time  bee* 
troubled  with  an  asthma,  but  his  friends*  did 
not  imagine  that  it  would  so  soon  have  proved, 
fatal.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  th^ 
twenty«ffirst  of  June,  1743*  'at  Stentenbour^ 
an  estate  belooging  to  M.  Bemstorff.  His 
^'Travels,"  whien  contain  an  abundance  of 
curious  matter,  were  translated  into  English, 
from  the  second  German  edition,  and  pub- 
lished in  four  vols.  4to.    LottJp  lyj^^--^. 

KHALEKAN  (Ebn),  or  Bcn  Khals- 
CAN,  surnamed,  jfiml  Ahht  Scbamstddim: 
jttmud  Ben  Mohammed^  Ben  Ibrabitn^  a  very 
celebrated  biographer  of  illustrious  Mussulment 
particularly  of  such  as  were  disttnguished  by 
their. proficiency  in  the  sciences,  was  bom  in 
the  year  608,  and  died  in  the  year  681  of  the 
Hegira,  or  1282  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  entitled,  ««  Vtifiat  AUSan^  or  «  7h9 
Detdhs  rfillHitrimu  Men^*  and  was  commenc* 
ed  by  him  at  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
under  the  reign  of  Bihars,  a  suitan  of  the 
Mameluke  dynasty.    Being  afD(oifl^  by  that 

Since  cadi  of  Damascus,  in  me^'year  of  lh« 
cgira  4{{p,  tbs  duties  of  thnt  emplajnoent  jo 
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far  interrupted  his  studies,  that  he  was  not 
able- to  finish  his  work  before  the  year  672, 
a^rcording  to  that  computation.  He  was  the 
contemporary  of  About  'Phararius«  whose  dv- 
nastics  our  countryman  Pocoke  has  publisn- 
edy  in  ATabic  and  Latin ;  and  the  treatise  on 
which  his  own  celebrity  is  founded^  w^s  after- 
wards brought  down  to  a  later  period,  by 
TaMi  Jllah^at  Sakiu  UHerbeMs  Blhlioth. 
Orient. — M. 

KHONDEMIR,  the  surname  of  a  celebrated 
Persian  historian,  whom  some  writers  call  Emir" 
kh^dy  and  others  Emir  Khouand  Shah^  appears 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Herat,  the  capital  of 
Chorasan,  and  to  have  flourished  under  the ' 
reign  cf  sultan  Hossain  Behadir  Kan,  a  grand- 
son of  the  famous  Tamerlane,  from  an  early 
age  Khondemir  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
history,  general  and  particular;  and  having 
happily  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  emir 
jilt  Shir^^  lover  and  protector  of  men  of  letters, 
he  inspired  that  nobleman  with  a  passion  for 
his  own  favounte  pursuit,  and  with  a  desire 
to  form  a  collection  of  the  principal  writers 
in  this  €lass  of  science.  He  was  at  con- 
siderable ezpence»  both  of  trouble  and  money, 
in  gratifying  this  wish ;  and  in  the  year  904  of 
die  Hegira  had  become  master  of  an  excellent 
Hbraryi  the  care  and  superintendence  of  which 
he  committed  to  Khondemir,  who  was  indefa- 
tieable  in  profiting  from  the  valuable  deposit. 
His  grand  object  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
history,  by  drawing  it  up  in  a  mere  methodical 
order,  and  with  less  diffbseness  of  style,  than 
had  been  the  characteristics  of  preceding 
writers  *,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  was  a 
judicious  compendium  of  oriental  history,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  875  of 
the  Hegira,  or  the  year  of  Christ  1470,  under 
the  title  of  **  Khelassat  Makhar  fi  Veian  Ahual 
Alakbiar-y^  that  is  to  say,  *'  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rect  Summary  of  what  is  valuable  and  interest- 
ing in  the  most  authentic  and  genuine  Histo- 
ries."    D'HirheMs  Bihlioth,  OrienL—M. 

KIDDER,  Richard,  a  learned  English 
prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born, 
according  to  some  writers,  in  Sussex,  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  probably,  in 
Suffolk.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  of  his 
early  education,  we  have  not  seen  any  account. 
In  the  year  1649,  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel- 
college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  where 
he  commenced  B.A.  in  1652,  and  M.A.  in 
1656.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  incor- 
porated at  the  university  of  Oxford.  By  his 
college  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Stanground  in  Huntingdonshire^  from  which 


he  was  ejected  for  nohconfonmtjr  wder  tbr 
Bartholomew  act,  in  1662.  This  circumstance 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  ^n  Calamy's  "  Ac- 
count of  the  ejected  Ministers,'*  either  in  its 
original  form,  or  under  its  modern  arrange* 
ment  with  the  title  of  **  The  Nonconformist^ 
Memorial."  Mr.  Kidder's  scruples. on  the 
subject  of  conformity,  however,  were  not  of 
any  long  duration;  since  we  find  that  he  had  re-» 
turned  to  the  bosom  of  the  esublished  church, 
and  was  presented,  by  Arthur  carl  of  Essex,  to 
the  rectory  of  Raine,  in  that  county,  in  1664. 
Here  he  continued  about  ten  years,  greatly  es* 
teemed  by  his  connexions,  and  in  high  reputa-< 
tion  for  his  learning,  particularly  ^his  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages*  In  1674,  he 
became  a  rector  in  the  metropolis,  having  been 
presented  to  the  benefice  of  St.  Martin  Out- 
wich,  by  the  Merchant-taylor's  company.  His 
next  promotion  took  place  in  1681,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich ;  which  was  succeeded  by 
his  nomination  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough, 
in  the  year  1^9.  About  tois  time  he  accu- 
mulated the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of 
divinity.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Ken^ 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  king 
William  and  qneen  Mary,  and  Dr.  Beveridge's 
refusal  of  that  see.  Dr.  ILidder  was  nominated 
to  succeed  him,  and  was  consecrated  in  1691. 
In  the  year  1693,  he  preached  the  lecture 
founded  by  the  hon.  Robert  B(\yle;  and  after<% 
wards  inserted  his  sermons  on  that  occasion  in 
his  **  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,''  of  which, 
learned  and  excellent  work  they  constitute  the 
first,  second,  ^nd  third  chapters  in  the  second 
part  of  it.  That  performance  is  designed  ta 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  more 
particularly  against  the  Jews,  and  was  publish- 
ed in  three  volumes  8vo;  which  made  their 
appearance  at  different  periods,  one  in>  1684, 
another  1699,  and  the  third  in  1700.  With 
such  valuable  writings  did  bishop  Kidder  con- 
tinue to  benefit  the  world  after  his  promotion, 
until  he  was  unhappily  killed  in  his  bed,  toge^ 
ther  with  his  lady,  by  the  fall  of  a  stack  of 
chimneys  in  his  palace  at  Wells,  during  the 
great  storm  in  the  night  of  Nov.  26,  1 703. 
His  writings  are  distinguished  bv  learning, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance,  and  justify  the  eulo* 
gium  which  has  been  passed  upon  him,  of 
being  one  of  the  best  divinea  in  his  time»  His 
largest  work,  excepting  the  article  which  we 
have  already  mention^,  is  ^'  A  Commentary 
on  the  five  !Books  of  Moses;  with  a  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  Authori  or  Writer  of  tfa^ 
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laid  Books»  Mid  a  general  Afgument  to^each  of 
them/'  published  inr  16949  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  This  work  is  the  author's  {>art  of  an 
intended  commentary  on  the  whole  of  scripture, 
for  the  use  of  families,  and  of  those  well  dis- 

. ,  posed  persons  who  were  desirous  d£  reading 
them  to  their  greatest  advantage.  A  consider- 
able  number  ctf  the  London  clergy  had  divided 
the  work' amongst  them,  but  the  engagemtnt 
of  the  greater  part  of  than  in  the  popish  con« 

i  troversy,  and  the  deaths  of  others,  prevented 
the  completion  of  that  useful  design.  To  the 
first  of  these  volumes  is  prefixed  a  learned  dis* 
tertation,  in  which  the  bishop  tx)Uect8  together 
and  answers  all  the  objections  against  Moses's 
being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Among 
others,  he  considers  one  objection  deduced  from 
Genesis  xxxvi.  31.  by  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  severity.  This 
produced  ■  an  interchange  of  Latin  letters 
between  them,  which  Le  Clerc  printed  in  his 
'<  Bibliotheque  Choisie,"  tom.  iv.  art.  10;  ac- 
knowledging that  they  were  civil,-  on  the  part 
of  the  bishop,  but  complaining  that  they  did 
not  contain  a  satisfactory  retractation  of  the 
imputations  ca$t  upon  him.  Bishop  Kidder 
was  also  the  author  of  *^  The  Life  of  Dr. 
Anthony  Homeck,**  1698,  8vo;  "Critical 
Remarks  upon  some  difficult  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Peter  King,"  1719,  8vo. 
a  posthumous  publication;  several  practical 
treatises;  tracts  in  the  popish  controversy; 
the  collection  of  Hebrew  proverbs,  added  by 
vray  of  appendix,  to  Mr.  Ray's  collection  of 
proverbs  $  and  numerous  sermons,  &c.  the  sub- 
jects and  dates  of  which  are  particularised  in 
the  Biog.  Brit.     Gen.  Diet. — M. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a  very  learned  rabbi,  who 
acquired  high  reputation  as  a  scripture  com- 
mentator and  grammarian,  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  father,  rabbi  Joseph  Kimchi,  was 
a  violent  enemy  to  the  Christians,  and  wrote 
some  bitter  treatises  against  them,  which  were 
never  printed.  The  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle did  not  inherit  his  father's  hatred  to  the 
heretics,  as  the  latter  called  the  Christians;  at 
least  he  speaks  of  them  with  greater  modera* 
tion.  His  learning  and  abilities  eminently 
qualified  him  for-  undertaking  the  philological 
and  exegetical  labours,  which  will  ever  reflect 
the  greatest  lustre  on  his  pame;  and  his  works 
are  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Jews.  Alluding  to  his  name,  which  signifies 
a  miller,  or  full  of  meal,  they  are  accustomed 
to  say,  *<  there  is  no  meal  without  a  milleri" 


that  i8»  (here  iS  00  true  science  without  JCiftii^ 
TheChrbtian  world,  likewtse,  has  entertaineii 
the  greatest  value  for  all  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  and  made  more  use  of  them  than 
those  of  any  other  Jewish  commentator  or 
grammarian.    Most  of  his  commentaries  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  great  bibles  of  Venice 
and  Basil;  and  Pfei^r,  in  the  ^^  Critica  Sacra^*^ 
remarks,  that  his  grammar  is  like  the  Trojaa 
i^orse,  from  which  crowds  of  Christian  gram., 
marians  have  issued  forth,  with  Reuchlin  at 
their  head,  of  whom  those  have  been  the  most 
learned  who  have  been  most  perfectly  acquaint-^ 
ed  witli  Kimchi.     When  about  the  year  1232^ 
the  disputes  took  place  between  the  French  an^; 
Spanish  synagogues  concerning  the  writings  of 
Maimonides,  and  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
that  the  parties  mutually  excommunicated  each 
other,  Kimchi,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  rab» 
bis,  zealously  defended  the  reputation  of  that 
celebrated  man;  and  though  his  efforts  were 
not  successful  in  entirely  extinguishing  the  dif- 
ferences between  thcni,  they  so  far  contributed 
to  terminate  the  schism,  as  to  produce  a  revo- 
.cation  of  the  sentences  of  excopdmuaication  oa 
both  sides,  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  th^ 
rabbis  of  France,  that  the  epitaph  on  Maimo- 
nides's  tomb,'  which  declared  him  excommuni- 
cated, should   be  erased.       How  long    r^bbi 
Kimchi  survived  after  his  able  management  in 
•this  famous  controversy,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.  His  commentaries  extend  io  the  greater 
number  of  the  book*: of  the  Old  Testament,and 
from  the  bibles  of  Venice  and  Basil  have  been 
transplanted  into  the  labours  of  catholic  and 
protestant  commentators,  and  have  unquestion- 
ably afforded  much  valuable  assistaAC^  in  illus«- 
trating    the   true   sense  and  meaning  of  the  ^ 
Hebrew  text.     Detached  parts  of  them  have 
been  repeatedly,j>ublished,  at  various  places,    • 
either  in  the  original  Hebrew  alone,  or  accom^- 
panied  with  Latin  versions;  of  which  a  parti-- 
cular  account  mav  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.    Rabbi  Kimchi's  philologicM  works 
consist  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  called  ^'  S^phev 
Miclol,"  or  the  Book  of  Perfection;  and  of  a 
Hebrew  dictionary,  entitled  "  Sepher  Schoras- 
chim,"  or  the  Book  of  Roots.  They  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Constantinople,  in  15 13,  and 
1530,  folio;  and  by  Dan.  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
in  1529,  and   IS4S>  folio,  with  the  notes  of 
rabbi  Elias  Levita  to  the  edition  last  mentioned. 
There  have  been  various  other  editions  of  them, 
collectively  or  separately,  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  by  Wolfius.     Buxtorf  made  - 
these  works  the  foundations  of  his  "  Thesau- 
rus Linguae  Hebrxae/'  and  his  ^^  Xjexicon  Lin* 
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^vmttm  during  the  eohtr&vetsy  betwecfn  the 
Vreneb  and  S^nUh  fiymgogccsi  may  be  foond 

•4fi  Ik  vduMie  at  ditt  <<  Lcttcf9-of  Mawnonides," 
{HiUbhdd  at  Venice,  <x  54  j,  d^i  and  tome  of 

i^hem  lA  ihe  appendix  to  Huxtorf' s  **  Instit. 
SpiMol.  Hsb."*  Aabbi  Kimchi  had  a  br<»ther 
caHed  Mbses  ISLlfn^i,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
short  Hebrew  grammar^  entitled   ^  Mahatac 

;Scevile  Haddaath/*  which  was  printed  aft 
V^ice  in  tamo,  with  noief  by  different  rabbb; 
«id  reprinted  in  Holland,  with  notes  in  Latin^ 

Ay  tabbi  Blias  Levita.  JTot/H  BMiotb.  Hfbrta. 
Cat.  of  Jewish  Authors  in  Simon* s  Crih  Hut. 
Okl  Test.  Sasfiag/s  Hist.  Jews.  b.  wL  ch.  8. 
— M. 

KiNO,  John  Glen,  an  English  dinne,  and 
iraluable  writer  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in 
-the  eighteenth  century,  wa«  born  in  die  county 
^f  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1732.    From  the 

Simmar-school  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
ius-coUege,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge; 
where  he  proceeded  B..A.  in  1752,  and  M.A. . 
in  1763.  At  subsequent  periods,  he  was  ad*- 
knitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
«i'eceived  as  a  itiember  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  About  the  yeat 
1764,  he  obtained  die  appointment  of  chaplain 
-to  the  Engliiih  factory  at  Petersburg.  In  this 
^itoation  ne  waft  naturally  led  to  enquire  into 
rthe  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  chmrch,  which  he 
saw  practised  every  day;  andaoon  became tsen^ 
«ible  that  all  the  accounts  of  them  which  had 
l>een  published  in  the  English,  or  other  Euro^ 
.  .pean  languages, were  fullof  falsehood8,blunders^ 
and  Tidiculous  stories.  He,  therefore,  con* 
:Ceived  that  he  should  render  service  to  die  in- 
terests of  literature,  and  particularly  to  students 
in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  by  wnN 
ing  a  descriptibn  of  them,  founded  on  personsd 
observation  and  ehquiries,  as  well  as  original 
4ind  authentic  documents.  Having  determined 
ito  undettake  sdch  a  Work,  he  made  himself 
^master  of  the  Sclavonian  language,  in  w4iich 
\hcy  are  performed  5  and  he  bad  recourse  16 
<he  writings  of  the  best  and  most  approved 
.Russian  authors:  He  also  received  consider- 
able assistance  from  many  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
in  the  highest  stations,  and  of  the  most  acknow- 
iedged  abilities.  Of  the  materials  dftrivcd  from 
'these  sources  he  composed  his  work,  which  he 
published  in  1 77a,  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume, 
illustrated  widi  several  engravings,  and  under 
•the  title  of  "  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church,  in  Russia  ;containmg  an  Account 
x>f  its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  ^c.** 
In  the  year  X738,  he  published  **  A  Letter  to 


the  Bisbdp  of  B«rhwi»  contahnif  some  Ob- 
•enrationa  on  the  Climate  of  Rnsua,  and  tAe 
Nofthem  Countries,  with  a  View  of  the  Flyki^ 
•Mountains  at  Zarako  Sdlo,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg." 4to.  After  bis  return  to  his  nativift 
country,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Wonnley,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  t'j^y^  and  in. 
1786^  he  parchaaed  the  ciiapdry  oi  Spring- 
garden,  in  i«4iich  he  officiated  as  preadier.  In 
the  year  last  mentioned,  he  sem  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  a  paper  of  ^*  Observations  on 
the  Barberini  Vase,''  which  is  printed  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  "  Arch^olo^ia."  White 
he  resided  at  Petersburg,  Dr.  Kmg  had  been 
appointed  medalist  to  the  empress  of  Ros- 
aia;  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  medalHc  work 
at  die  time  of  hia  death,  which  took  place  after 
a  few  hours*  illness,  Nov.  3,  1787,  when  he 
was  about  fifty-fire  years  01  age.  Gent.  Mag, 
Nov.  1787.  Prefati  to  Rita  and  Ceremdniei  tf 
the  Greek  Church.^yL 

KING,  P£T£it,  baron  of  Ockham,  lord 
chanceU^  of  Creat  Britain,  was  born  in  1669, 
3it  Exeter,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  shopkeeper.  He  was  brought  up  to 
his  father*s  business;  but  having  a  strong  in- 
clination for  reading,  he  purchased  books,  and 
spent  all  the  rime  he  could  command  in  im- 
poving  his  mind.  Such  was  tile  fund  of 
knowledge  he  had  acquired^  that  the  celebrated 
Locke,  who  was  his  kinsman,  expressed  great 
surprise  updn  conversing  U^ith  him,  and  advis- 
ed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Leyden  for  lite^ 
rary  improvement.  His  studies  at  this  time 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  theological;  and 
their  first  fruits  were  a  publication  in  1691,  en- 
titled *^  An  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Dis« 
cipline.  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  primitive 
Church,  ihat  flourished  within  the  first  three 
hundred  Years  after  Christ;  faithfully  collected 
out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  those  Ages/'  8vo. 
As  only  three  of  the  heads  were  discussed  in 
this  volume,  he  soon  after  published  a  "  Second 
Part,*'  comprising  the  fourth  article,  that  of 
worship.  The  great  purpose  of  this  perform- 
ance was  to  prepare  the  vray  for  that  compre>^ 
hension  of  the  dissenters  widiin  the  pale  of  the  ' 
established  church,  which  the  revolution  was 
supposed  likely  to  effect.  The  writer  therefore 
laboured  to  prove  the  primitive  co-equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  with  respect  to  order,  and 
oy  consequence  the  vaHdity  of  the  sacraments 
administered  by  them.  The  work  excited  con- 
siderable notice,  and  was  regarded  as  a  pow- 
erful bulwark  of  the  cause  which  it  espoused; 
^encc  it  met  with  several  antagonists. 

After  his  return  from  Leyden,  the  advice  df 
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Mr.  Locke  induced  him  to  choose  the  law  for 
bis  profession,  and  be  accordingly  entered  of 
the  Inn«r  I'exnfde.  J^^f  means  of  gf€2X  kidus- 
te-y,  he  acquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  bis  country-,  and 
obtained  a  reputation  which  introduced  kim 
ipto  the  House  of  Commons  in  itfpo^as  rem«« 
sentative  for  Beerabtoo  in  Dcvonahire.  This 
lotion  be  occupied  in  the  following  year,  and 
m  the  five  succeeding  parliaments  of  queea 
Anne.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  renounce 
bis  former  studies;  but  having  been  led  by  his 
enquiries  to  examine  the  origin  of  the  Aposdes 
Creed,  be  published  ia  1 70a  an  octavo  volume 
under  the  title  of  <*  The  History  of  the 
Apostles  Creed,  with  critical  Observations  ^a 
lis  several  Articles.*'  This  vras  esteemed  a 
performance  of  great  learning  and  judgment 
and  such  as  threw  aew  liglu  on  the  subject 
after  bishop  Pearson's  elaborate  exposition  of 
Ae  same  creed.  Mr.  King's  employment  as  a. 
lawyer  increased  with  his  general  remitada% 
and  in  1708  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Londoni 
and  in  the  same  year  was  knighted*.  In  1709 
he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Comnftoas 
one  of  the  managers  oa  the  trial  of  I>r»  Sache-' 
verel.  He  appeared  in  17112  as  gratuitous 
council  for  'ilLt.  Whiston,  on  his  prosecution 
fior  heresy  before  the  court  of  delegates-  U^on 
this  occasion,  asWhistoa  relates  in  hi&  Memoirs, 
when  none  of  the  judges  would  agree  to  a  sex^ 
tenee  ajgainst  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  court;^ 
consistu^  of  bishops  and  civilians»  were  re* 
saving  to  proceed  without  them,  sir  Fetev 
King  threatened  to  sue  tbem^  to  a  prxmuatre 
should  they  do  so;  upon  which  they  desisted* 
Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  17:14,  to  succeed  lord  Trevor  as 
kMrd^hief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas,  and 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  While  occu- 
pying this  nost,  in  172X,  he  presided  at  the  re- 
markable trial  of  Coke  and  Woodburne,  at  Bury 
in  Sufclk,  who  attempted  to  evade  the  Coven- 
try act  by  pleading,  thatf  in  the  assault  they 
committed,  their  intention  was  to  kill,  and  xuot 
to  maim  or  dis%ure.  This  infsmious  plc^a  was 
overruled  by  the  judge^  but  it  was  gexiieraUy 
thought  that  in  thts  case  the  strict  letter  s>{  the 
taw  gave  way  to  consideratioiM  of  substantia) 
|ustice.  In  1725  sir  Peter  wa&  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  style  of  lord  King,  baron  of 
Ockham  in  Surrey,  and  was  created  lord  chaa- 
teUor  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  MaccksfieU. 
The  care  smd  fati^  which  he  underwent  in 
the  execution  of  this  high  office,  ior  which  Jie 
is  said  aot  to  have  been  wall  calculated,  gradn«- 
aUyimpairedhii  bealtb|an4hrottgbt.oaa  paralj^ 


tic  disorder.  He  resigned  the  seaUh  i73^)aiiA; 
died  in  Julv  1734;  leaving  a  chsracter 01  great 
virtue  aod  numanity,  and  steadv  attachment  ta. 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  By  his  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Seys,  eiqv  of  Glamorgan- 
shire,  he  left  four  sons,  who  successivelyK. 
mherited  the  title  of  lord  King,  and  two  daugk* 
ter«..    BUg.  Brkan.     Collinses  P^vrvjgvi— A. 

KING)  WxLUAM,  a  misceilaaeous  writer' 
who  ranked  among  the  wits  of  hi&  day,  was 
born  in  Iiondoa  about  1663.    Hi*  fatlier,  Eee- 
kiel  King,  was  a  gentleman,  of  mercantile  ori* 
gin^  but  xt  appears  that  William  ctatmed  kin- 
dred with  some  noble  fanuiiea.    He  was  edu* 
cated  at  Westminster-«chool  under  Dr.  Busby^ 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  ooU  ' 
ligfi  in  Oxford.     A  marvellous  story  is  told  of 
the  number  of  booics  that  he  perused  in  ^ 
course  of  his  academical  studies^  of  whidi  X>r« 
lohnson  hat  shewn  the  absurdity!  yet  there  t»; 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he-  employed  much, 
time  in  various  reading.    He  took  the  degree  - 
of  M.A.  in.  i6t8|  and  in  ik^t  jtxr  made  hia^ 
ajppcaraace  aa  an  author  in  a  retutatioo  of  Ya*. 
nilas'  account  of  WicUffe  ia  hisHistoiy  of  He^ 
resics.    About  this  time  he  began  the  profies** 
sional  study  of  ^e  <:ivil  lawj  in  which  he  took, 
a  doctor^s  dq^;pee.^  He  settled  in  Doctor's  Ccua- 
moas  as  an  advocate,  and  is  said  to  have  come  • 
into  great  jsractice ;.  tbongh  hia  known  itisKbe  i£* 
business,  and  the  empkyment  of  hia  pen  oa^ 
light  an^  misceUaneous  subjects,  render  this, 
scarcdy  credible*    JjDrd  Molesworth'a  account, 
of  Denmark  appearing  in  »6^»  its  observa- 
tions on  the  arhltraiy.  spirit  oi^ihat  court,  an^ 
the  slavish  prindples  of  the  people  gave  so 
mudi  offence,  that  Dr.  King  was  applied  to  by 
the  Danish  resident  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
it;  a  task  which  his  own  principfcs  of  govern*- 
ment  rendered  congenial  to  him.     His  '^  Ani* 
madversions  upon  the  pretended  Account  of, 
Dcmaaik"  appeared  in   1694,  and  were  so 
jBuch  approved  by  prince  George  of  Demnarky 
that  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  princess, 
afterwards  queen,  Anae.    In  oome  sabseqaent 

iears  be  published  several  worka  of  a  kaxui  of 
uaaQ^ousbanter,in  ivhioh  bis  prioeipalatrength^ 
lay*,  |uch  as  *'  A  j/ourney  to  London,"  intend- 
ed as  a  burlesque  on  Dr.Martin  Lister's.  Journey 
to  Paris  i  and  a  satire  oa  sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
the  Rqyal  Society.  Ia  these  he  made  advantage 
of  his  desultory  learmng,  and  fell  into  a  vein  of? 
ridicule,  aamewfaat  resembling  that  of  <'  Scrib- 
lerus,"  ibut  of  an  inieriorkind«  His  habits  of 
life  were:  w>  totally  adverse  to  dbe  exertions  of 
regular  industry,  that  he  deserted  all  his  pro** 
fcssimiil  f^^^fith  amd  probaUx  ^  1^7^  ^a^'^ 
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4epted  an  offer  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
inadtt  judge  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  of 
the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  recoMs/aiid  vicar- 
general   to  the  primate.     These  posts  might 
have  given  him  full  employment,  and  rarsed 
him  to  affluence;  but  he  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in   conviviality  at  a  country  iretirement  witn 
judge  Upton,  an  intimate  acquaintance;  of  tastt^ 
similar  to  his  own.     He  returned  to 'fingte^d 
in  1708,  fxbt  at  all  improved  in  his  fotttm^,  and 
retired  to  his  student's  place  in  CKrist-chiircK 
<:ollege,  where  he  finished  his  largest  poem,  an 
imitation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  and  composed 
several  other  pieces.     He  closely  connected 
liimself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Sacheverel,    H^^as  likewise  con- 
iDerned  as  an  author  or  publisher  in  the  pe- 
riodical piper  called  "The  Examiner;"  and 
wich  were  nis  services  to  his  party,  that  Swift, 
Prior,  and  others,  procured  for  nim  the  place 
of  gazetteer.     The  duties*  of  that  office,  how- 
ever, appeared  so  irksome  to"  him,  that  he  soon 
resigned  it;  a^d  hk  constitution  being-  broken 
by  his  intemperate  habits,  he  died  on  Christ** 
mas-day,  171 2.     *' Though    (says  Dr.  John- 
son) his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity, 
his  principles  were  pure  and  orthodox,  and  his 
death  was  pious."     This  brief  account  may 
suffice  of  a  writer  who  never  passed  mediocrity 
in  any  of  his  performances,  and  who  deserves 
commemoration  only  from  his  connexion  with 
the  literary  and  political  history  of  his  time. 
He  certainly  possessed  humour,  though  of  a 
trivial  kind;  and  some  of  his  tales  in  verse  may 
he  read  with  amusement.    To  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  poetry  he  has  no  pretension.     As  a 
prose  writer  lie  is  forgotten:  yet  his   "  Ac- 
count of  the  Heathen  Gods'*  was  long  a  popui 
lar  school-book.    I^arts  of  his  works  have  been 
often  brinted,  and  a  complete  collection  of  liis 
•*  Origmal  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  in  three 
vols.'  Ivo.  was  edited  in  1776  by  Mr.  John  Ni^ 
chols.     Bhgr*  Britan*     Johnson^i  Lives  ef  the 
»  Poets — A. 

KING,  William,  a  learned  Irish  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  Seotch 
gentleman  settled  in  Ireland,  and  born  at  An- 
trim, in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  year 
1650.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Dui^gannon,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone^  where  hia  progress  in 
classical  learning  reflected  credit  both  ofi  h{m«- 
self  and  his^  mister;  and  from' thVltf  place  he 
was  transplantbd'  ta  Trihity-CoUegej  DubKh,  in 
1667.  In  this  Mtuatidn  he  ap^Ked  to  his  stu- 
dies with  very  comm^ndafbler  diligence,  Mi^wii^ 


admitted  to  tie  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1670.     He 
commenced  M.  A.  m  1^73;  and  in  the  same 
year  Wad  ordained  deacon.     In  the  following 
year  he  received  priest's  orders,  from  Dr.  Par- 
ker, archbishop  of  Tuam;  who  soon  afterwards 
took  him  into  favour^  and  appointed  him  his 
chaplain  in  1676.    Ecclesiastical  honours  now 
began  to  flow  in  rabidly  .upon  him.     In  the 
year  last  mentioned,  nis  patron  collated  him  to 
apprehend  in  the  church  of  Tuam;'  and  soon 
afterwards  advanced  him  to  the  pr«centorship 
of.  the  same   cathedral.    His  residence  there, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration :  for,  the 
archbishop  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lini  took,  the  earliest  oppdrtunity  of  removing 
his   favouirite  near  to  himself.     Accordingly, 
he  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  the  parish  of 
V  arburg,  the  archbishop's  peculiar,  in  Dublin. 
During  the  reign  of  James  11.  Mr.  King  shew- 
ed that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  preferment^ 
wliich  had  been  conferred  ui)on  him,  by  the 
learning,  klniities,  and  spirit  which  he  display-  ' 
cd,  m  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Manby,  dean  of  Londondepry> 
who  had  been  lately  reconciled  to  the  Romish 
religion.     Mr.  King  published  three,  tracts  in 
this  controversy,  which  continued  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1688;  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.    No  sooner  had  the  revo« 
tution  taken  place  in  England,  than  the  dean 
became  active  in  promoting  the  sameestablish- 
mentin  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  the  land*- 
ing  of  king  James  thfere  in  .1 689.    That  prince, 
fully  sensible  of  the  dean's  influence,  and  of  the 
weight  of  his  opposition,  confined  him  twice  in 
the  tower  of  Dublin  castle  on  that  account. 
This  did  not,  however^  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding doctor  of  divinity  that  year;  and  ht 
obtained  Ms  liberty  soon  afterwards.     But  the 
Jacobite    party  continued    inveterate    against 
him;  and  when  they  failed  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  by  mis- 
representation and  calumny,  they  excited  their 
instruments  to  assault  him  in  the  public  street,^ 
where  a  musket  with  a  lighted  match  was  level- 
led at 'him-     He  was  also  frequently  disturbed 
in 'the  p^formance  of  divine  service  at  his 
church;    and   on   one   particular  day,   seven 
olGcers  who  were'  present  swoire  aloud  that 
they  would  cut  his  throat. 
•  Upon  the  flight  of  king  James  into  France, 
after  the  battle  of  the*  Boynfcf  in  the  year  tdpo, 
and;tht  apppintmeni!  of .  a  thanksgiving  day,  for 
the  'j^reservatioh  m  king  WilHath's'  person,  deaa 
King  preached  the  sei^nion  oh  that  occasion,  at 
St.-Patriek'a-cathedralt  and  in  January  169  ^| 
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Us  zeal  and  activity  in  favour  of  the  revolution 
were  rewarded  with  the  episcopal  dignityi  by 
his  consecration  to  the  see  of  Derry.     A  few 
months  after  this»  he  published  a  piece  entitled, 
•*  The  State  of  the  Protestants  "in  Ireland  under 
the  late  king  James*s  Government;  in  which 
their  Carriage  towards  him  is  justified,  and  the 
absolute  Necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be 
freed  from  his  Government,  and  of  submitting 
to  their  present  Majesties,  is  demonstrated." 
This  treatise  was  so  well  received  by  the  public, 
that  a  third  edition  of  it  was  published  in  the 
year  1692 ;  and  bishop  Burnet  observes,  that 
It  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as 
it  was  finely  written;   referring  to  it,  in  his 
History  of  his  own  Time,  as  a  full  and  faithful 
account.    The  Jacobites,  however,  must  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  those  who  ap- 
plauded it,  and  one  of  their  champions,  Mr. 
Charles  Leslie,  wrote  an  answer  to  it :  but  in 
such  a  rancorous  spirit,  that  the  bishop  did  not 
think  it  worthy  of  any  public  reply.    In  the 
year  16939  our  prelate  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  visitors  ot  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor, 
when  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  was  suspended 
by  themT    At  the  public  tranquillity  was  now 
perfectly  restored,  his  lordship  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
pastoral  care ;  and  finding,  upon  a  review  of  the 
state  of  his  diocese,  that  from  the  great  influx 
of  Scotch  colonies  into  it,  the  major  part  of  the 
people  were  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  his 
zeal  for  the  established  church  induced  him  to 
attempt  their  conversion  to  the  episcopal  disci- 
pline.   With  this  design  he  published,  in  1694, 
a  treatise  entitled,  ''The  Inventions  of  Men  in 
the  Worship  of  God;"  which  drew  him  into  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce,  a  dissent- 
ing minister  of  Dublin:  and  the  contest  was 
sustained  by  them,  in  different  publications,  for 
about  twelve  months,  when  it  terminated,  with- 
oat  effectuating  the  object  which  his  lordship 
had  at  heart.     The  tides  of  their  respective 
pieces  are  given  in  our  authorities. 

In  the  year  1702,  bishop  King  published  at 
Dublin  his  celebrated  and  very  valuable  work, 
entitled  "De  Origine  Mali,  &c.,"  quarto, 
which  was  reprinted  the  same  year  at  London, 
in  octavo.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew, 
how  all  the  several  Kinds  of  evil  with  which  the 
world  abounds  are  consistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  may  be  accounted  for  with- 
i>ut  the  supposition  of  an  evil  principle.  An 
abridgment  of  this  book  being  given  by  M. 
Bernard,  in  his  '*  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,"  for  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1703-,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  M«  Bayle^  who^ 
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perceiving  that  his  favourite  Manichean  sy* 
stem  was  in  danger  of  receiving  a  fatal  blow 
from  it,  shewed  his  impatience  to  step  forwards 
in  its  defence,  by  writing,  remarks  upon  the 
bishop's  hypothesis  before  he  had  seen  his  book, 
or   had  any  other  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  concerning  it,  than  what  was  fur* 
nished  by  M.  Bernard's  abridgment,  and  a  pas- 
sage cited  by  the  writers  of  the  **  Acta  Erudi- 
torum  Leipsiae,"  which  M.  Bernard  had  omit- 
ted.   These  remarks  of  M.  Bayle  appeared  in 
the   second  volume  of  the   **  Response   aux 
Questions  d'un  Provincial,'*  ch.  74.  &c.  1706. 
The  first  principle  of  the  bishop  which  the 
author  mentions  is^  ^<  that  God  always  acts  for 
an  end,  which  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  to  exercise  his  power,  or  to  communicate 
his  goodness ;  so  that  it  is  only  improperly  saidj 
that  God  created  all  things  for  his  glory."    M» 
Bayle  allows   this  principle;  and  it  is  almost 
the  only  point  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  au- 
thor.  But  he  denies  what  the  bishop  afterwards 
asserts,   namely,  that  ^'  there  is  more  natural 
good  than  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishing of  two  principles  does  not  remove  . 
the  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  evil;  because 
it  is  as  mucn  repugnant  to  the  divine  goodness 
to  have  created  beings  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  corrupted  by  another  principle^  as  to  have 
created  those  which  were  corruptible  in  them- 
selves."   M.  Bayle  also  attacks  several  other 
of  the  bishop's  principles,  which  M.  Bernard 
defended  with  consid^able  ability ;  justly  com- 
plaining of  that  author,  at  the  same  time,  for 
not  consulting  the  bishop's  book  itself,  whence 
he  had  mistaken  that  prelate's  meaning  in  many 
particulars,  and  been  ted  to  attack  him  on  such 
principles   as  he  would  expressly  deny.    M. 
Bayle  afterwards  replied  to  M.Bernard;  and 
having  procured  the  bishop's  book,  made  se- 
veral new  observations,  which  were  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  ^^  Response,"  &c« 
M.  Leibnitz,  likewise,  wrote  sohfie  remarks  upon 
the  bishop's  book,  which  he  allowed  to  be  a 
work  full  of  learning  and  elegance,  observing, 
that  the  first  four  chapter9  agreed  with  his  own 
principles,  but  that  he  objected  against  those 
laid  down  in  the  fifth,  which  treats  of  human 
liberty  and  moral  evil.     These  remarks  were 
published  by  M.  des  Maizeaux,  in  his  '^  Recueil 
de  diverses*  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  &c.  par 
Mess,  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,"  &c.  vol.  iii. 
1720.     Bishop  king  did  not  make  any  public 
reply  to  these  opponents  during  his  lifetime: 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  great  ntunber  of  ma^ 
nuscripts  in  which  he  considered  their  several 
objeaions  to  his  system^  and  laboured  to  vindi^ 
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cate  it  fnnn&e  least  icavil;  6f  which  papers 
the  substance  was  communicated  to  the  world, 
as  we  shall  see  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  the  year  1702,  also.  Our  prelate  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin^  and  in 
17099  he  published  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  'Irish  House  of  Peers,  entitled,  "  Divine 
Predestination  and  Foreknowledge  consistent 
with  the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will,"  in  which 
h^  advanced  a  doctrine  concerning  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  as  being  different  from  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  same  name  in  man.  This 
doctrine  was  attacked  both  by  Dr.  John  Ed- 
wards and  Mr.  Anthony  Collins;  with  whom 
the  archbishop  did  not  enter  into  controversy, 
but  left  his  answer  to  all  the  objections  against 
his  general  scheme,  of  which  this  was  a  part, 
among  die  manuscripts  to  which  we  have  above 
.alluded.  In  the  year  17 17,  archbishop  King 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  held  the  same  ofhce  in  the  years 
1 72 1  and  1723.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  St. 
Sepulchre's,  in  DubKn,  May  &th,  1729,  when 
he  wanted  but  a  week  of  completing  his  seven* 
ty -ninth  year.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  abi- 
lities and  learning,  steadily  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  sincerely  desirous  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  religion,  zealous  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  an  unblemished  and  exem- 
plary moral  character.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished for  wit  as  well  as  learnings  and  it  is 
said,  that  when  Dr.  Lifldsey,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  died,  he  claimed  the  primacy,  as  a 
preferment  to  which  he  had  a  kind  of  right, 
from  his  station  in  the  see  of  Dublifa,  and  from 
his  acknowledged  character  in  the  church. 
Neither  of  these  reasons,  however,  prevailed } 
it  being  pretended  that  he  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  be  removed.  This  pretended 
reason  for  setting  him  aside,  was  as  little  agree- 
able as  the  refusal :  but  the  archbishop  had  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  the  sense  which  he  en- 
tertained of  this  treatment,  excepting  to  the 
new  primate,  Dr.  Boulter.  Him  he  received 
at  his  own  house,  and  in  his  dining-room,  with- 
out rising  from  his  chair;  but  making  this 
apology,  in  his  usual  strain  of  wit,  ^<  My  lord,  I 
am  certain  vour  grace  will  forgive  me,  because 

Jou  know  I  am  too  old  to  rise.**  He  appears  to 
ave  been  a  sincere  friend  to  dean  Swift,  and 
strongly  pressed  him  not  to  employ  his  time  in 
literary  trifles,  but  on  some  work  worthy  of  his 
genius   and  of   his    profession.     Besides  the 

Kces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative, 
.  King  published    several  single  sermons, 
preached  on  public  occasions.    AUer%hi6  death, 


his  manuscripts  were  communicauted  to  Sfr. 
Edmund  Law,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Christ Voollegesr 
in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Car<« 
lisle,  who  had  translated  the  treatise  <<De 
Origine  Mali,"  and  written  notes  upon  it. 
From  these  papers  he  extracted  the  substance 
of  the  additions  and  improvements  left  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  original  work,  and  compre* 
hending  answers  to  the  objections  preferred 
against  it,  which  he  published  in  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  translation,  under  the  following 
title :  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr. 
William  King,  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin; translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes; 
and  a  Dissertation  concerning  the  Principle  and 
Criterion  of  Virtue,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Pas- 
sions. The  second  Edition.  Corrected  an<^ 
enlarged  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts.  Ta 
which  are  added,  two  Sermons  by  the  same 
Au^or;  the  former  concerning  divine  Pre^ 
science;  the  latter  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  never 
before  published."  Two  vols.  8vo.  1729.  Biog. 
Brit.     Gen.  Diet.     Brit.  Biog. — M. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  a  learned  and  eminent 
English  non-conformist  divine^  and  biographer^ 
was  descended  both  by  the  father's  and  txh>» 
therms  side  from  ejected  ministers,  and  born  nt 
Nottingham,  on  the  28th  of  March^  >725«' 
The  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  about 
five  years  of  age,  occasioned  his  removal  to  his 
paternal  grandfather's,  at  Sleaford  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  this  town  he  received  his  education 
in  grammar  learning,  and  eady  exhibited  such 
proofs  of  abilities  and  proficiency,  as  attracted 
the  peculiar  notice  of  Mr.  Merrivale,  who  was 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at  that 
place.  Of  the  fine  taste  and  extensive  learning 
of  this  gentleman,  he  would  often  speak  in 
very  honourable  terms,  and  would  frequently 
express  the  grateful  sense  which  he  entertained 
of  his  obligations  to  his  patronage  and  friend 
ship.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Merrivale,  as  well  as  to  his  ad- 
vice and  encouragement,  that  young  Kippis 
directed  his  views  to  the  profession  of  a  dis- 
senting minister,  and  to  tnose  literary  studies 
in  which  he  afterwards  so  much  excelled.  In 
the  year  174I9  he  was  placed  in  the  academy 
at  ^Iorthampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge :  a  seminary  which  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  high  state  of  reputation  and  prosperity, 
and  which  supplied  the  pulpits  of  the  dissenters 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  equally  acceptable 
and  useful  in  their  professional  characters,  and 
distinguished  by  their  moral  and  literary  en- 
dowments. Mr*  Kippis  industriously  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  for  improvement 
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"vrhich  this  institution  afibrded  him;  and  his 
pToficicttcy  zhd  general  deportment,  secured 
the  •affectionate  esteem  of  his  tutor,  whom  he 
loved  and  respected  as  a  fathier.  Having  in 
five  years  completed  bis  academical  course  of 
studies,  he  was  invited  to  become  minister  to  z 
dissenting  congregation  at  Dorchester;  but 
having  at  the  same  time  received  another  in- 
vitation to  settle  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  com- 
menced his  residence  there  in  September  1746. 
He  continued  at  Boston  till  the  year  17509 
when  he  removed  to  Dorking  in  Surry;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  succeed  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes,  as 
pastor  of  the  presbytetian  congregation  in  Long 
Ditch,  now  called  Prince's- street,  Westminster, 
where  he  came  to  reside  in  October  1753, 
having  in  the  preceding  month  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  connection  with  miss  Eliza* 
beth  Bott,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Kippis  was  now  fixed  in  a  respectable 
situation,  for  which  he  was  admirablv  well 
qualified  by  his  literary  talents,  his  ministerial 
abilities,  and  his  external  endowments;  and 
firom  this  time  he  continued  to  rise  in  cele- 
brity, and  to  take  an  active  part  in  those  use- 
ful and  honourable  connections  to  which  it  was 
tfte  means  of  introducing  him.  As  pastor  of 
that  society,  he  became  a  manager  of  the  pres- 
byterian  fund,  instituted  for  the  assistance  of 
poor  congregations  in  the  country  in  support- 
ing their  minister^  and  of  students  for  the 
ministry  in  their  academical  education ;  and  in 
1762,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's trust,  chiefly  for  similar  purposes,  toge- 
ther with  the  support  of  the  doctor's  valuable 
library :  which  appointments  afibrded  him  op- 
portunities of  eminent  and  extensive  usefulness. 
His  connection,  likewise,  with  the  general 
body  of  protestant  dissenting  ministers  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  with  many  charitable  institutions  establish- 
ed by  the  liberality  of  the  dissenters,  gave  him 
frequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  that  cause,  to  which, 
both  by  his  sentiments  and  profession,  he  was 
zealously  attached.  In  the  course  of  his 
academical  education,  by  the  advice  of  his 
excellent  tutor,  he  had  been  induced  to  form 
such  an  arrangement  of  his  studies,  as  might 
qualify  him  to  Engage  advantageously  in  the 
department  of  private  or  public  tuition.  About 
the  year  176a,  he  had  announced  among  his 
friends  his  intention  of  taking  private  pupils, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  eivtering  into  engage- 
metits  with  the  parents  of  two  or  three  /oung 


{entlemen;  when  he  was  diverted  from  Ai% 
design  by  the  offer  of  a  more  fioAourabley 
though,  we  may  venture  to  say  from  the  pro- 
spects to  which  he 'might  reasonably  look  for« 
wards,  not  so  lucrative  an  employment.  Upon 
the  death  x>f  the  rev.  Dr.  David  Jennings,  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  supported  by  the  funds 
of  William  Coward,  esq.  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  new  arrangement  of  tutors  in  that 
institution,  and  were  led  from  his  well-known 
abilities  and  at):ainment8t  to  direct  their  views 
to  Mr.  Kippis.  Having  agr^d  to  accept  the 
proposals  which  they  made  to  him  in  the  year 
1763,  he  was  appointed  classical  and  philo* 
logical  tutor  in  Coward's  academy;  and  he 
sustained  that  ofiice  for  more  than  twenty- five 
years,  with  singular  reputation  to  himsclt,  ami 
with  great  benefit  to  tfie  young  persons  who 
were  under  his  care.  In  the  year  1 767,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  or  divinity  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  unsolicited 
recommendation  of  the  late  learned  professor 
Robertson.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  March  1778  ;  and  in 
Tune  1779,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  both  these  societies  he  was 
a  regular  attendant,  and  a  respectable  useful 
member;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  in 
the  council  of  the  former  from  1782  to  1784, 
and  of  the  latter  from  1 7  8tf  to  1 7  87. 

In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Kippis's  literary 
engagements  had  become  so  numerous,  and 
demanded  so  much  of  his  attention  and  time, 
that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
resigning  his  appointment  of  tutor  in  Coward's 
academy.  During  the  following  year  the 
academy  itself,  which  had  been  a  most  useful 
institution,  and  supplied  the  liberal  dissenters 
with  many  ministers  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, was"  discontinued.  ^This  event  excited 
much  regret  in  the  minds  of  many  dissenters^ 
who,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion was  not  likely  to  be  revived,  made  a  spirited 
efibrt,  in  the  year  1786,  to  establish  a  new 
academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  education  of  ministers,  and  other,  gentlemen 
intended  for  civil  life.  Dr.  Kippis  was  very 
assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  this 
laudable  design  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his 
numerous  engagements  rendered  it.  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  fill  any  official  department  in 
it,  he  at  length,  though  yery  reluctantFy,  yield- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  and  con- 
sented to  be  one  of  the  tutors  in  the  new  insti- 
tution. He- resigned  this  office,  however,  in 
a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient 
distance  of  Hackney,  where  the  institution  was 
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fixed^  from  hU  place  of  residence,  and  for  pri- 
vate reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  record. 
From  tliis  time  he  confined  his  .labours  to  his 
private  studies,  and  professional  duties,  enjoying 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  possess- 
ing a  degree  of  constitutional  vigour,  which 
flattered  his  friends  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
continuance  of  his  life  and  usefulness.  To 
their  great  concern,  however,  in  consequence 
of  a  cold  which  he  caught  on  a  journey,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  terminated  in 
his  death,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1795,  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  six 
months. 

Dr.  Kippis  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
-the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  ornament  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. His  temper  was  mild  and  gentle, 
benevolent  and  candid  ;  liis  address  and  man- 
ners polished,  easy,  and  uncommonly  conci- 
liating and  prepossessing.  Though  he  had 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  eminence  and  repu- 
tation, he  was  without  pride  or  vanity,  super- 
ciliousness, or  self-importance;  and  he  en- 
gaged the  esteem  and  love  of  persons  in  all  ranks 
and  stations  oflife,  by  his  unaffected  humility 
and  modesty,  and  his  engaging  courteousness 
and  affability.  He  possessed  superior  powers 
and  vigour  of  mind:  a  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding, a  sound  judgment,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  correct  imagination^ .  a  refined 
taste,  and  a  great  quickness  and  facility  in  ex- 
erting his  faculties  en  any  subject  or  occa- 
sion. These  powers  he  cultivated  through 
life,  with  great  assiduity  and  perseverance  of 
application ;  and,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
his  studies,  and  regular  distribution  of  his  time, 
attained  very  high  acquirements  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  We  have 
seen  his  diary,  from  the  year  1754  till  within 
sixteen  days  of  his  death,  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  his  daily  employment,  and  of  the 
subjects  and  books  which  occupied  his  studies  ^ 
and  it  exhibits  an  astonishing  number  of  the 
productions  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
which  he  read  with  method,  attention,  and 
discsimination.  The  profound  and  extensive 
knowledge  with  which  by  this  means  he  had  fur- 
nished his  mind,  rendered  him  a  most  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  companion,  and  one  of 
the  ^ttest  persons  imaginable  to  be  consulted 
for  information  on  any  subject  which  employed 
his  own  attention  or  that  of  others.  Such  in- 
formation he  would  at  any  time  most  readily 
and  cheerfully  communicate.  As  a  tutor,  he 
possessed  a  happy  method  of  convey  inginstruc- 
4ion,  both  in  his  lectures  and  friendly  convers- 


ation ;  and  his  general  conduct  and  demeanour 
towards  his  pupils,  not  only  engaged  their 
attention,  but  secured  their  respect  and  warm 
affectjion.  To  young  persons,  and  to  young 
ministers  in  particular,  he  was  always  acces- 
sible ;  and  he  took  sensible  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing them  with  his  advice,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  private  studies  or  public  labours.  One 
habit  of  his  particularly  deserves  the  imitation 
of  studious  young  men:  it  was  that  of  early 
rising,  to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself 
from  his  youth.  This  habit  was  not  only 
highly  conducive  to  his  health,  but  secured  to 
him  a  large  portion  of  time  foi:,  improvement^, 
during  which  he  was  not  liable  to  be  inter* 
rupted  by  any  foreign  avocations. 

Exclusive  of  the  studies  more  immediately 
connected    with    his   profession.  Dr.   Kippis 
more  particularly  excelled  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  the  belles-lettres,  history,  and 
biqgraphy.      With  the  history  of    his  own 
coi!mtry  he  was  intimately  conversant ;  and  ta 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution^ 
was  zealously  attached.     He  was  sensible  of 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  which   time  had 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  that  ad- 
miral^e  system,  and  he  wished  well  to  every- 
temperate    constitutional    measure    for    pro- 
motm^  a  reformation :  but  he  dreaded  anarchy 
and  hcen^iousness,  as  much  as  he  detested 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  in  the  political 
disputes  which  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  agitated  this  country,  the  moderation  of 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  eminently  con- 
spicuous.    The  cause  of  genuine,  civil,  and.  re- 
ligious liberty,  had  in  him  an .  enlightened^ 
steady,  consistent,  temperate  friend  and  advo- 
cate.    As  a  divine,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  theology,  and  with  sub- 
jects subservient  to  the  critical  study  of  the- 
scriptures,  was  very  extensive.     In  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity  he  was  a  firm  believer, 
upon  the   maturest  examination ;  and  of  its. 
precepts,  his  life  exhibited  a  pious,  amiable,, 
and  edifying  illustration.     In  his  dieological 
sentiments  he  concurred,  chiefly,  with  those 
who  in  modem  times  are  distingubhed  by  the 
name  of  unitarians  ;  but  without  approving^ 
their  appropriation  of  this  title  solely  to  them- 
selves^ to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  are 
equally  careful  to  o&r  divine   worship  only 
to   the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.     Contro- 
verted topics  he  scarcely  ever  introduced  into 
the   pulpit;    but    made   such   doctrines  and 
duties  the  subject  of  his  discourses,  as  have  an 
immediate  influence  on  rectitude  of  temper  and 
practice.      His    sermons    were   always    well 
studied  i  their  style  was  plain^  perspicuous^^ 
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ind  erangelical)  and  his  delivery  was  natural, 
unafiected,  and  impressive,  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  his  discourses. 

Dr.  Kippis  commenced  his  career  'as  an 
author,  in  *<The  Gentleman's  Magazine;" 
after  which  he  contributed  several  valuable 
papers  to  a  periodical  publication,  called  **  The 
Library  *»"  and  became  a  frequent  writer  in 
the  **  Monthly  Review }"  chiefly  in  the  theolo- 

fical,  historical!  and  philological  departments, 
[e  also  projected  the  improved  plan,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  <*The  New  Annual  Register;'*' 
the  miscellaneous  parts  of  which  were  selected, 
and  the  accounts  of  domestic  and  foreign  lite- 
rature written  by  him,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work  to  the  year  1 784,  inclusive.    These 
departments  were  conducted  from  that  time  to 
the  year  1800,  inclusive,  by  the  writer  of -this 
article,  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  one  of 
the  pupils  of  this  excellent  man.    Dr.  Kippis, 
likewise,  was  the  author  of  the  **  Review  of 
the  Transacttona  of  the  present  Reign,"  pre^ 
fixed  to  the  Register  for  1780 ;  and  of  "  The 
History  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Taste, 
in  Great  Britain,"  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
succeeding  volumes,  to  the  year  1794,  inclu^ 
sive*    In  the  year  1772,  he  published  a  very 
able  ^'Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers,  with  regard  to  their  late  Application 
to  Parliament,"  8vo.  which  went  through  two 
editions  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1778,  at  the 
request  of  the  noble  peer  who  then  filled  the 
post  of  primis  minister,  he  published,  *'  Consi- 
derations  on    the    Provisional    Treaty    with 
America,    and   the  Preliminary   Articles    of 
Peace  with  France  and  Sp^un,"  8vo.    He  also 
published  "The  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart." 
prefixed  to  his  "  Six  Discourses  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Society,  on  assigning  the  Copley  MedaV 
17S39  8vo.  V  ^^Observations  on  the  late  Con- 
tests in  the  Royal  Society,"  1784,  8vo.  "  The 
life  of  Captain  James  Cook,"  the  celebrated 
navigator,  1788,  4to. ;  **  The  Life  ofNatha- 
niel  Lardner,  D,  D."  prefixed  to  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  8vo» 
1788;  *' An  Address,  delivered  at  the  Interment 
of  Richard  Price,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c."  179 ij 
8vo.;  "The  Life  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D." 
prefixed  to  an  octavo  edition  of  his  "  Exposition 
of  the  New  Testament,"   1792;  a  valuable 
improved  edition  of  Dr,  Doddridge's    "  Lec- 
tures on  Ethics^  Pneumatology,  and  Divinity/' 
with  a  great  number  of  additional  references 
and  notes; in  two  vols.  Svo;  several  "Sermons," 
preached  on  public  occasions,  some  of  which 
were  reprinted,  and  with  otiier  practical  dis- 
coursca,  formed  an  ootavo  volumei  1794 ;  ^*  An 


Ordination  Charge,"  1788,    8vo.;    and    he 
assisted  in  selecting  and  preparing  <'  A  Collec* 
tion  of  Hymns  and  Psalms,  for  public  .and 
private  Worship,"   1795,    8vo.    and    lamo. 
which  has  reached  the  third  edition.    But  the 
work  which,  next  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
a  Christian   minister,   engaged  the  principal 
attention  of  Dr.  Kippis  during  several  of  the 
last  yeara  of  his  life,  was  the  improved  edition 
of  that  great  national  work,  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica."    His  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  books,  the  valuable  sources  of  information 
to  which  he  had  access,  his  indefatigable  as- 
siduity in  collecting  materials,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  peculiarly  happy  talent  of  marking 
the  distinguished  features  in  the  characters- 
which  he  draws,  his  unbiassed  fidelity,  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  and  his  numerous,  and  in- 
structive collateral  reflections  on  a  variety  of 
incidental  subjects,  are  abundantly  displayed 
in  this  performance,  4ind  shew  how  peculiarly^ 
well  qualified  he  was  for  undertaking  it.     His 
style,  formed  on  the  models  of  sir  William 
I'emple  and  the  classical  Addison,  is  remark- 
able for  its  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  purity« 
This  work  has  given  Dr.  luppis  a  high  rank, 
among  the  literati  of  his  country,  and  will 
transmit  his  name  with  distinguished  reputa- 
tion  to  posterity.    Dr.  Kippis  did  not  live  to 
carry  on  this  edition  of  the   "  Biographia," 
farther  than  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  six£h 
volume,  which  has  not  yet  made  Its  appearance.. 
Rees's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Kippis,     Genu 
Mag.  for  Oct.  1795.    Private  Knowledge. -^M., 
KIkCHi  Godfrey,  an  able  German  astro*- 
nomer  in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of. 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  .bom  at  Guben,  a 
town  in  Lower  Lusatia,  in    the  year   1640.. 
Not  finding  in  his  native  place  sufficient  en^^ 
couragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where 
he   acquired   considerable    reputation    by  the 
almanacks  which  he  published.    In  1692,  he^ 
married  Mary-Margaret  Winckelmann,  wha 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  article,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Guben,  and  derived  much  useful 
assistance  from  her  in  making  his  astronomical. . 
observations,  and  the  composition  of  his  £phe^ 
merides.     On  the  establishment  of  the  Acade-^ 
my  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1701,  by  Frederic'' 
the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  that  prince  invited^ 
M.  Kitch  tc^  that  city,  and  appointed  him  s^ 
member  of  the  society,^.as  well  as  his  astro* 
nomer  in  ordinary,  with  an  honourable  pension 
for  his  support.     He  died  at  Berlin  in'  17 10, 
when  about  seventy-one   years  of  age.     H^ 
corresponded  with  men  of  science  in  all  thft 
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Itemed  «o<:kti6s  of  Europe,  Mid  published  a 
Ararietyof  astrotibrtiical  treatises  MrbicK  are  in 
great  repute  \  but  we  have  seeti  the  titles  tm\f 
of  hi*  **  Ephciherides  Anni  ifSpS,**  and  of  his 
**  Admonitio  ad  Astronomos,  de  reditu  Stelte 
BayetiatiK  in  Collo  Cygni.'V  Moreru  Nouv. 
Dirt,  fftrf.— M. 

KtRCH,  MAitT.MAR<;AftETj  wife  of  tT>e 
preceding,  and  distinguishecf  for  her  attachment 
to  astronomical  studies,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Panitzsh^  a  ▼illage 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  where  she  was  bom 
in  the  year  1670.  Having  lost  her  fathet 
wiien  (he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  she 
was  educated  by  his  ^successor,  and  indulged 
in  the  inclination  which  she  discovered  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  that 
of  astronomy.  This  partiality  for  his  favourite 
pursuit,  was  no  little  recommendation  of  her 
to  M.  Kirch,  who,  as  w^  have  seen  above, 
obtained  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  found  her 
a  liiost  valuable  helpmate  in  his  scientific  la- 
bours. She  was  not  contented,  however,  with 
pnly  rendetlng  assistance  to  her  husband  in 
luaKing  his  observations,  but  shewed  herself 
^capable  of  viewing  die  heavens  with  the  eye  of 
a  discoverer.  In  the  year  1 701,  she  discovered 
a  comet,  Cipon  which  M.  Kirch  published  his 
observations.  In  1707,  she  made  a  discovery 
of  an  aurora  borealis ;  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  17 16.  These 
exertions  of  her  genius  procured  her  the  esteem 
of  all  the  learned  at  Berlin ;  but  the  reputation 
which  she  derived  from  them  did  not  secure 
her  the  patronage  and  support  which  she  me^ 
rited,  when  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1710.  Being  by  this  event  re- 
duced to  low  circumstances,  she,  nevertheless, 
contrived  to  maintain  herself,  and  educate  her 
children,  by  constructing  almanacks,  adapted 
to  the  meridians  of  Breslaw  and  Nuremberg. 
In  171 1,  she  published  a  dissertation,  entitled 
**  Preparations  for  observing  the  grand  Con- 
junctions of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c."  which  the 
journalists  of  Lcipsic  warmly  recommended, 
and  rendered  justice  to  the  author's  merits. 
In  1712,  she  found  a 'patron  in  the  baron  de 
Throsick,  who  furnished  her  with  apartments 
in  his  house,  convenient  for  carrying  on  her 
astronomical  observations ;  in  which  she  was; 
agreeably  accommodated  till  the  death  of  that 
friend,  about  two  years  afterwards.  She  now 
remaved  to  Dantzic,  where  a  son  of  her's  of 
whom  particulars  are  mentioned  in  the  next 
article^  had  an  establishment  in  the  observa^ 
tory.     She  resided  at  this  place,  when  Peter 


the  Great,  of  Rvssia,  visited  it  iii  the  t 
of  his  travels ;  who  was  desirous  of  efigaging 
her  to  settle  in  his  empire.  She  gave  the  pre<* 
fereiicc,  however,  to  her  native  country;  and 
in  1 7 165  accompanied  her  son  to  BerKn,  where 
he  was  appointed  astronomer  to'  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  that  city.  Here  she  continued 
'h^r  employment  of  making  almanacks,  not  only 
adapted  to  the  meridians  of  Breslaw  and  Nu* 
remberg,  but  for  Dresden  and  Hungary ;  and 
here  she  acquired  the  friendship  of  M.  Leibnitz^ 
who  introduced  her  to  the  court  of  B6riin,  and 
secured  to  her  the  patronage  of  some  of  the 
royal  £amilv.  She  died  in  1720,  in  the  fifty^ 
first  year  of  her  age.     iJ/tTTfri.-— M. 

KIRCH,  Christian*Frebbric,  son  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  preceding  articleii'  was  bom 
at  Guben,  in  the  year  1694*  In  very  early 
youth,  he  discovered  as  strong  a  bias  and  in«* 
'clination  fer  raathematiad,  and  particularly 
astronomical,  scieiKe,  as  had  marked  the 
genius  of  both  his  parents,  and  conducted 
them  to  celebrity.  He  commenced  his  studica 
at  Berlin,  and  afitei^wards  continued  th^n  at 
Halle;  whence  he  made  excursions  for  im^ 
provement  to  Nuremberg,  Lcipsic,  afid  Prussia. 
Hewas^mployed  in  the  c^servatory  at  Dantzic 
for  a  considerable  time,  where  he  was  very  assi* 
duous  in  making  observations,  and  had  the 
honour  to  have  the  czar  Peter  the  preat 
among  the  personal  witnesses  of  hie  labduis. 
That  prince  made  an  ofier  to  M.  Karch  of  an 
establishment  at  Moscow;  but  his  attachment 
to  bis  mother,  who  was  averse  to  remove  frpm 
Germany,  led  him  to  decline  it,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  czar  for  his  goodness. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  af 
Berlin  chose  him  to  the  same  offices  and  ho- 
nours among  them,  as  had  been  formeriy  con« 
ferred  upon  his  fadier.  In  17 17,  they  added 
him  to  die  number  of  their  members,  appdint* 
ing  him  at  the  sadie  time  their  observer,  and 
afterwards  their  astronomer  in  ordinary.  la 
1729,  he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  s 
and* he  shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  dis- 
tinction, by  the  frequent  valuable  contributions 
which  he  transmitted  to  them  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  also  maintained  a 
scientific  correspondence  with  astronomers  in 
every  other  part  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1740, 
in  the  forty*  sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  worics^ 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation,  are  *' Astro* 
nomical  Ephemcrides,'*  for  the  years  1714^ 
1 7 15,  and  1716,  in  German;  **  Account  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis,  observed  the  i6th  March, 
17 16,"  in  the  same  language^  ^' Observationei 
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Ailraiioimce&SeWetiofea,  in  Obsenratorio  Regio 
Berolinenu  habk«/'  17309  **  Eclipses  circum 
JoTialiumftd  Annos  1734,  17391  aupputatas/' 
1734  i  904  *^  Celestial  Observations  for  the 
Tear  1739,"  in  the  German  language.  Afonri, 
Uouv.  Diet,  Hist.—M. 

KliiCHER,  Athan^sius^  a  celebrated  and 
very  learned  German  mathematician,  philMO- 
pher«  and  antiquary  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, vas  born  at  FuMa*  in  the  year  i6mi. 
In  161 8»  be  commenced  bis  noviciate  in  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits ;  among  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency in  liSerature  and  science.     After  he  had 
taken  the  habit,  and  completed  his  regular 
course  of  seudiesy  he  was  selected  by  bis  supe* 
riors  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor,  and  taught 
^lilosophy,    mathematics,   the'  Hebrew   and 
Syriac  languages,  in  the  university  of  Wirtz^r 
burg,  in  Franconia,  with  great  success  and 
ftpplause,  till  the  year  1631.     At  that  time» 
toe  confusion  and  ravages  attendant  oa  the  war 
between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  and  Gus« 
tavus  Adolphus,  kin^  of  Sweden,  rendering  his 
situation  in  Francoma  insecure,  he  withdrew 
to  France,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Jesttit'js  college  at  Avifnon*    Afterwards  he 
was  called  to  Kome,  wneret  for  six  years,  he 
filled  the  post  of  mathematical  professor  in  the 
Roman  college  $  and  then  undertook  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew.    He  died  in  that  city  in 
1680,  when   in  his  eightieth  year*     Father 
Kircher  waa  a  man  of  very  extensive  erudition, 
and  of  indefatigable  industry  y  but  the  subjects 
of  his  studious  labours  were  more  frequently 
curious  than  useful,    and  a  visionary  fancy, 
rather  than  cool  judgment  and  accurate  en* 
quiry,  too  often  guided  his  pen.    Whatever 
wore  the   stamp  of  antiquity  fascinated    his 
attention,  and   he  had  a    particular  pasdon 
for  decyphering  hieroglyphical  characters,  of 
which,  if  he  could  not  discover  the  true  mean- 
ing, he  was  always  prepared  to  give  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  plausU>le  one.     Of  this  pas- 
sion advantage  was  taken  by  humourists,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,   to  practise  imposi- 
tiims  on  him,  for  the  sake  of  diverting  them- 
selves at  his  expence:  but  as  they  resemble 
similar  tricks  by  .which  antiquarians  have  been 
duped  in  our  own  time  and  country,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  pretended  Saxon  inscriptions, 
&c.  an  account  of  them  is  not  deserving  of 
being  recorded.    His  works  were  so  numerous, 
ampuntii^  to  twenty^two  volumes  in  folio, 
deyei^  in  quarto,  and  three  in  octavo,  that  the 
mere' transcription  of  them  must  hvcre  em- 
ployed  no  inconsiderable   part  of  bid   life. 


.They  consist  o£,  the  followiqg  articles,  which 
were  chiefly  publi^ed  at  Rome :  "  Praelusiones 
Maraeticse,"  1654,  folio ;   *^  Ars  magna  Luds 
ct  Umbrajy  1S46,  in  two  vols,  folio;  *Primitiae 
Gnomonicae  Catoptrics/'   4to. ;    ^'Mysurgia 
Universalis,*'  1650,  in  two  vols,  folio-,  "Obe- 
Jiscus  Pamphilius/'    1650,  folio }  '<Obeliscus 
-^gyptiacus,"  folio  j    "CE4ipus  ^yptiacusj 
hoc   est,    universalis   hieroglyphicse   veterum 
Doctrinal  Temporum  Injuria  Abolitae,  Instau* 
ratio,"  1652,  in  four  vols,  folio';    ''Iter  exta^ 
ticum   Catle^(c»  sive    mundi    Opificium   quo 
Cseli  Syderumque  Natura,  Vires,  et  Structura 
exponuntur,"  1656,  410.  •,    "  Iter  extaticum 
Terrestre,  &c."  1657,  410.  j  "Mundus  subter- 
raneua  in  quo  uniyersx  Naturae  Majestas  et 
Divitias  demonstrantur,"   1678,  in  two  vols, 
folio;    "China  illustrata,**  1667,  folio,  whidi 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  into  that  country  ac- 
cuse of  numerous  gross  errors,  and  fanciful 
inventions}    "Area    Noe,"    folio j    "Turris 
Babel,"    1679,  'olio^   "Phonurgia  Nova»  de 
prodigbsis  Sonorum  E&ectibus,  et  Sermocina* 
tione  per  Machinas    Sono  animatas,"  1673, 
folio  i  "  Ars  magna  sciendi  in  duodecim  Libro9 
di^ta}''  1669,  folio }  "  Polygraphia,  seu  Arti- 
ficum  Linguarum,  quae  cum  omnibus  Totiua 
Mundi  populis   poterit  quis   corresponderCt'* 
166^,  folio;  ^'Latium;  id  est,  nova  et  parallela 
Latii,  turn  veteris,  turn  novi,  Descriptio,'*  1671, 
folio,  &c.      Kircher  had  collected  a  rich  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  curiosities,  medals,  mathematical 
instruments,  rare  animals,  mineralsr  &c.  for  die 
museum  of  the  Roman  college,  die  arrange- 
ment of  which  was  begun  by  himself,  and 
finished  by  father  Philip  Bonanni,  who  pub- 
lished a  d^cription  of  it  at  Rome,  in  1709,  in 
a  large    folio    volume,  entided,    *'Musaeum 
Kercherianum,  3cc/'  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings.     AJoreri.    tJouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Hut^ 
t$n'i  Math,  DicL—M. 

KIRCHER,  Conrad,  a  German  protestant 
divine,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  concerning  whose  personal  history  we 
have  not  met  wiih  any  other  notice,  than  that 
he  was  settled  at  Augsbourg.  He  acquired 
celebrity,  however,  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  deserves  to  have  his  name  handed  down 
with  respect  to  posterity,  as  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  laborious  work  of  considerable  use, 
illustrating  the  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred 
scriptures.  It  is  entided  *'  Concordantia  veteris 
Testamenti  Grxcx,  Ebraeis  vocibus  respon- 
dentes  TToAi^^^roi.  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon 
Ebr^icoiatinum,  Ebraicograecum,  Grxcoebrai- 
cum,  &c."  printed  at  Franckfort,  1607,  in  two 
volumesi  4to.    1  liis  work  is  at  once  a  Hebrew 
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dictionary  and  a  concordance  j  for  all  the  He- 
brew worda  in  the  Old  Testament  are  intro- 
duced, in  alphabetical  order^  and  underneath  the 
Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint, 
followed  by  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  of 
scripture  in  which  those  words  arc  diflferently 
interpreted.  Father  Simon  strongly  recom- 
mends it,  when  treating  of  the  best  methods  to 
be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  translation 
of  the  scriptures.  The  chief  fault  in  this  work, 
according  to  Ladvocat,  is  the  author's  prefer* 
ence  of  ue  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint to  that  of  Rome.  By  the  greater  part 
of  the  learned  world,  die  Concordance  of 
Trommius  is  deservedly  preferred,  which  con- 
tains the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint  in  al- 
phabetical order,  and  under  them  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  followed  by  a  collection  of 
the  passages  in  the  Septuagint,  in  which  the 
same  word  occurs  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
same,  or  of  different  words  in  the  Hebrew. 
We  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  the  opinioni 
that  this  vahiaUe  work,  of  which  that  of  Kir- 
cher  was  the  prototype,  has  superseded  the  use 
of  the  latter;  but  we  think,  diat  die  biblical 
student  may  most  advantageously  make  use  of 
them  both  m  conjunction,  in  ascertaining  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Simon^s 
•Crit.  HisU  Old  Test.  h.  Hi.  ch.  2.  AfarerL 
Nfuv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

KIRSTEN,  Peter,  a  physician  disdnguish- 
-ed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language, 
was  born  at  Breslawin  1577.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  who  died  while  he  was  an 
infant;  and  his  guardians,  designing  to  breed 
him  up  to  trade,  sent  him  to  Posna  to  learn  the 
Poiish  language,  which  he  acquired  in  a  very 
short  time.  On  his  return,  he  displayed  such 
an  insadable  desiie  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
that  it  was  determined  he  should  pursue  a  lite- 
rary profession:  he  was  accordingly  sent  to 
study  physic  at  several  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man universities,  and  afterwards«improved  him- 
self in  the  practical  part  -under  the  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  high  character  he  heard  of  the  works  of 
A vicenna  induced  him  to  wish  to  read  them  in 
ijie  original;  for  which  purpose  he  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  Arabic  language,  and  vi- 
sited die  university  of  Basil,  which  at  that  time 
afforded  the  best  helps  for  its  acquisition.  He 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  there,  and 
passed  seven  years  more  in  travels  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  Returning  to  Breslaw, 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  college,  and  in- 
spector of  the  other  schools  in  that  city.'  At 
'length  be  confined  himself  solely  to  thcpracticc 


of  physic  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Arabic 
tongue,  in  which  last  concern  he  was  so  zeaU 
ous,  that  he  appHed  part  of  his  professional 
gains  in  setting  up  an  Arabic  pressi  and  print- 
ing such  works  in  that  language  as  he  judged 
might  be  of  public  utility.  Being  in  Prussia^ 
he  became  known  to  the  famous  Swedish  chan- 
cellor, Oxenstiem,  who  attached  him  to  his  per« 
son  as  his  physician.  He  accompanied  him  to 
Sweden,  where  in  1606  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  queen,  and  medical  professor  in  the 
university  of  Upssd.  Infirmities  rendered  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  chiefly  sedentary,  and  he 
spent  mo^t  of  his  time  in  reading  the  bible,  and 
ki  exercises  of  piety.  He  died  at  Upsad,  in 
1640.-  in  his  own  profession,  Kirsten  publish- 
ed an  inaugural  dissertation,  *<  De  Peste  $ "  and 
a  work  **TSc  vero  vsu  et  abusu  Medicinae,"  8vo« 
x6io.  He  also  edited  <*  Avicennse  Canonii 
liber  secundus  Lat.  et  Arab."  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, with  notes^  by  himself.  For  the  service 
of  Arabic  learning,  he  published  ^  An  Arabic 
Gmmmar,"  Franlf.  1610,  folio:  **  A  sacred 
Decad  of  Canticles  and  Arabic  Verses,  taken 
from  some  MSS.  with  a  Latin  Version,"  1609: 
<<  The  four  Evangelists,  from  an  Arabic  MS." 
1609,  folio:  ''  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  from  an 
Arabic  MS.  collated  with  the  Greek  and  the 
Vulgate,"  161 1 :  "  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  collated  with  the  Arabic,  SyriaC) 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Texts,"  16 12.  It 
is  asserted  that  be  understood  twenty-six  Ian* 
guages.  Bay/e..  Jdonri.  Halleri  Bibl.  Me  J. 
—A. 

KLEIST,  Christian  Ewald  von,  a  cele- 
brated German  poet,  was  born  at  Zocblin,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1 7 1 5.  At  about  the  age  of  ten^ 
his  parents,  who  were  of  the  order  of  the  nobi- 
lity, sent  him  to  the  Jesuit's-coUege  in  Upper 
Poland,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  academy 
of  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of 
Konigsberg.  When  his  studies  were  finished, 
he  went  to  Denmark  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
relations,  who  induced  him  to  enter  into  the 
Danish  service,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But 
amidst  the  bustle  of  a  military  life  he  did  not 
entirely  forget  to  pay  his  court  to  the  muses* 
One  day,  it  is  said,  he  was  so  intent  in  reading 
Milton,  that  he  forgot  to  relieve  the  guard* 
Kleist  soon  quitted  Denmark,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  mi- 
litary capacity,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Prussia.  Frederic  the  Great,  who  had  then  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  gave  him  a 
commission  in  the  regiment  of  prince  Henry. 
In  this  situation  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gleim,  Spalding*  Ramler,  Sulzer^  KrauzQj 
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general  Stille,  and  Hilzer,  who  at  that  time 
were  at  Potsdam.  Frederic,  who  was  always 
ready  to  reward  merit,  soon  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  on  the  recommendation  of 
general  StiUe.  The  earliest  production  of  his 
muse  was  addressed  to  his  old  college  com- 
panion Adler,  t^en  a  captain  of  cavalry.  This 
Siece  displays  bis  taste  for  rural  life,  to  which 
e  was  muck  attached ;  and  we  are  told  by  the 
author  of  his  eulogy,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  walk  out  alone  every  day,  and  even  during 
the  severest  weather.  These  solitary  walks  he 
called  hunting  for  poetical  images.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  first  poetical  essay,  he 
composed  his  ^'  Hymn  to  tne  Deity,"  which 
he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  work  entitled, 
**  Amusements  of  the  Mind  and  of  Reason.'' 
In  consequence  of  an  intrigue,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  the  hand,  so  that  he  was  some  time  con* 
fined  to  his  apartment.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  visited  by  Gleim ;  and  one  day  the  con- 
versation turning  upon  poetry,  the  latter  read 
to  hid  his  Epistle  to  Death,  which  begins  by 
the  following  words:  << Canst  thou  also,  O 
death !  feel  the  pleasures  of  love  ? "  This  piece 
threw  SLleist,  it  is  said,  into  such  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  lauehter,  that  his  wound  re-open- 
ed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  imme- 
diately a  bandage  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Directed  by  his  aspiring  genius,  Kleist  was  de- 
sirous of  attempting  an  epic  poem,  and  made 
choice  of  Columbus  for  his  hero;  but  altering 
hh  plan  by  the  advice  of  Gleim,  he  produced 
his  popular  poem  entitled  ^'Spring,"  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1 749,  at  a  period 
when,  notwithstanding  the  different  attempts 
that  had  beea  made  in  that  way,  many  still 
doubted  whether  the  German  language  was 
susceptible  of  that  harmony  and  smoothness 
which  Kleist  was  enabled  to  give  it.  '  On  ac- 
count of  this  poem,  he  was  called  the  imitator 
of  Thomson ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  not  stu- 
died the  works  of  that  poet.  *  He  is  reckoned, 
in  this  piece  particularly,  to  excel  in  painting 
the  sweet  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  in  a 
style  singularly  elegant  and  harmonious,  and 
free  from  all  stiffness  and  turgidity.  An  Ita- 
lian translation  of  this  poem  by  Tagliazucchi 
appeared  in  1755,  and  a  French,  by  Huber,  in 
1 760.  Two  Latin  versions  of  it  were  likewise 
published*,  one  by  G.L.Spalding,  son. of  the 
professor,  and  another  by  J.  F.  Dietrich,  in 
1 787.  In  the  last  editions  of  his  Spring,  ELleist 
made  many  corrections,  and  he  added  some 
new  pieces  which  at  first  hp  destined  as  epi- 
sodes.    Among  these^  is  his  description  of  aa 
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inundation ;  a  piece  of  the  terrific  kihd.  About 
the  end.  of  the  year  1756,  Kleist  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  works ;  and  in  1758,  some 
additional  pieces,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
lady  of  captain  Golz,  who  had  contributed  to 
his  promotion,  animated  with  a  desire  of  shew- 
ing that  he  could  wield  the  swOrd  with  as  much 
ability  as  he  could  handle  the  pen,  Kleist  re- 
quested and  obtained  leave  from  prince  Henry 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  campaign  of  die 
year  1 759  ^  but. this  military  ardour  soon  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  deprived  Germany  of  one  of  / 
its  best  poets.  Having  accompanied  the  corps 
of  general  Fink,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorff,  fought  with  the  Russians  on  the  1 2th 
of  August.  After  the  most  heroic  displays  of 
valour  in  the  successive  attack  of  four  batteries, 
he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  and  remained 
stript  on  the  field  of  battle  during  two  nights. 
Being  then  recognised,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Russian  quarters,  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention ;  but  a  haemorrhage  supervening 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  baltle,  he  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  died  iii  the  forty*fburth  year 
of  his  age.  Gr^hman  Neues  Historisch  Biogra* 
pbischer  Handnvorterbuch* — }# 

KLOPSTOCK,  Frederic  Theophilus,  the 
greatest  of  German  poets,  was  bom  at  Quedlin- 
burg  in  1724.  His  father,  a  man  of  a  smgular 
but  elevated  diahicter,  was  a  magistrate  oAhat 
place;  and  afterwards  farmed  a  bailiwick  in 
the  Brandenburg  part  of  Mansfeld.  Frederic 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children. 
After  an  elementary  education  at  home,  be 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium,  or  public  school 
of  Quedlinburg,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  his  companions  in  both  bodily  and 
mental  exercises.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  advanced  to  the  college  of  the  same'place; 
in  which,  under  an  able  philological  tutor,  he 
mside  himself  familiar  with  the  language,  and 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  beauties,  of  the  best 
classical  authors.  He  also  essayed  his  talents 
for  composition  both  in  ^rose  and  verse.  In 
the  latter  he  wrote  some  pastorals,  then  the 
favourites  of  the  German  academies;  but  not 
content  with  these  humbler  efforts,  he  formed 
the  resolution,  at  this  early  period,  of  compos- 
ing an  epic  poem,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion respecting  a  subject,  actually  fixed  upon 
that  which  has  immortalised  his  name^  the 
"  Messiah." 

In  1745  lie  was  removed  to  the  university 
of  Jena,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  di*    , 
vinity.     In  the  silence  of  his  closet,  howeverj 
he  VMS  brooding  over  his  great  projected  work> 
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an^  sketched  out  his  three  first  cwitos.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  ordinary  measure  of  German 
verse,  he  composed  them  in  prose;  but  the 
^ant  of  all  that  melody  which  he  had  admired 
in.  the  strains  of  Homer  and  Virgil  mortified 
his  poetic  ambition  so  deeply,  tliat  he  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  discovered  some  appropriate 
form  of  versification.  At  length  he  resolved 
upon  a  bold  experiment  of  copying  what  he 
admired;  and  regardless  of  the  supposed  unfit- 
ness of  the  Teutonic  languages  for  the  rules  of 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  he  determined  to 
make  trial  of  German  hexameters.  He  pleased 
himself  "so  well  in  his  attempts,  that  he  imme- 
diately fixed  upon  this  measure  for  the  whole 
of  his  future  poem.  A  removal  in  1746  from 
Jena  to  Leipzig,,  was  the  cause  of  introducing 
him  to  a  knot  of  young  votaries  of  the  muses, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  literary  so- 
ciety for  mutual  improvement,  and  occasionally 
published  their  essays  in  a  paper  entitled  the 
^  Bremen  Contributions."  Klopstock  became 
a  member  of  this  society;  and  about  this  time 
exercised  his  poetical  genius  in  lyric  composi- 
tion* Several  of  his  odes,  together  with  the 
three  cantos  of  his  Messiah,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  periodical  work  above  men- 
tioned. The  applause  he  obtained  by  these 
effusions  vtras  such  as  to  animate  him  in  his 
career. 

In  1748*  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  took  up  his 
'abode  at  Langensalza,  in  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion named  Wei8S>  whose  chiWpcn  he  under- 
.took  to  instruct.  .At  this  time  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  a  beautiful  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured,  and 
who  inspired  him  with  much  tender  and  pathe- 
tic poetry  in  the  form  of  ode  and  elegy.  She 
was,  however,  mdre  flattered  with  being  the 
tubject  of  his  verse,  than  disposed  to  return  his 
passion;  and  disappointment  for  a  time  threw 
a  gloom  over  his  mind  which  gave  a  dark  tinge, 
to^  his  poetical  eflusions.  Tl^ie  publication  of 
ten  books  of  his  ^^'Messiah^  made  his  name 
known  throughout  Germany,  and  acquired  htm 
a  host  of  admirers,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  critics.  The  work  was  extremely 
popular  among  those  who  were  equally  alive 
to  poetry  and  (tevotion.  Young  divines  quoted 
it  in  the  pulpit,  and  almost  raised  the  author 
to  the  level  or  the  prophetic  bards  of  scripture. 
At  the  same  time  sterner  theologians  warmly 
censured  the  fictions  inwhich  the  fk>et  had  in- 
dulged himself  an  sacred  topics;  and  rigid 
grammarians  made  severe  strictures  on  the 
style  and  versification.  Klopstock  read  and 
profited  by  the  discussions  to  which  bit  work 


gave  rlse^  but  wisely  avoided  making  himself 
a  party  in  controversy. 

In  consequence  ef  an  invitation  from  Bod- 
mer  of  Zurich  and  his  friends  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  he  travelled  into  Switzerland  in  175d> 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  regard 
and  veneration.  The  sublime  scenery  of  the 
country,  the  freedom  of  its  political  constitu^ 
tions,  and  the  frank  simplicitjr  of  its  inhabit'- 
ants,  charn^ed  and  tranquilised  his  mind  ;  and 
there  was-  a  probability  of  his  settling  for  life 
in  a  land  which  had  adopted  him  for  a  citizen^ 
when  fortune  prepared  for  him  a  very  different 
destination.  Among  those  who  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  his  poetry  was  the  celebrated  Danish- 
minister,  baron  BernstorfF,  then  embassador  in' 
France.  Upon  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he 
engaged  the  grand  marshal  count  Moltke  to 
join  him  in  an  invitation  to  the  poet,  with  the 
promise  of  such  a  pension  as  should  permit 
him  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  cares  of 
composition.  This  was  too  flattering  an  oficr 
to  be  rejected  V  and  in  J'jgi  he  set  off  for  Co- 
penhagen, taking  his  way  through  Brunswick 
and  Haitiburg.  At  the  latter  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  Margaret  Moller,  a  young 
lady  of  literary  talents  and  a  susceptible  heart, 
who  had  been  charmed  by  the  "Messiah,"^ 
and  had  a  great  longing  to  see  theauthor.  The 
steps  by  which  this  acquaintance  ripened  inta. 
mutual  love  are  described  with  a  beautiful  and 
touching  simplicity,  in  her  letters  to  Samuel 
Richardson,,  published  in  the  third  volume  o£ 
a  late  collection  of  his.  correspondence.  His 
reception  at  Copenhagen  was  highly  cordial^, 
and  his  conduct  there  did  honour  to  the  phila# 
sophy  and  roodevation  of  his  eharacter.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  never  obtruding 
himself,  on  the  great,  and  occiq)ied  with  his  • 
poetry  and  his  correspondences,  one  of  which 
was  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young,  of  whose 
works  he  was  a  student  and  zealous  admirer*. 
In  the  following  summer  he  accompanied  count 
Moltke  to  his  country  seat;  and  that  nobleman 
often  took  him  tQ  the  king,  who  gave  him  proofs, 
of  his  esteem.  The  mind  of  Klopstock  was^ 
attuned  to  love  and  pleasure  by  a  de&ghtful  in* 
tercourse  with  his  aff<ictionate  Margaret,  during 
a  subsequent  visit  at  Hamburg,  and  some  of 
his  sweetest  lyric  compositions  were  the  fruit 
of  this  period.  It  wsasnot,  however,  till  the 
sumnier-  of  1754  that  their  onion  was  effected. 
The  conformity  of  their  tastei-  and  aflfectiona. 
shed  felicity  on  the  nuptial-state.  Mrs.  Klop- 
stock, in  a  letter  to  Richardson  dated  fronv 
Hamburg,  May  xy j8, givesthe following  inter- 
esting pictctre  of  the  hutband^  and  the  poet»  , 
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<<It  win  he  a  delightful  occupation  for  me  to 
make  you  more  acquainted  with  my  husband's 
poem.  Nobody  can  do  it  better  than  I,  being 
the  person  who  knows  the  most  of  that  which 
is  not  yet  published;  being  always  present  at 
the  birth  of  the  young  verses^  which  begin  al« 
ways  by  frs^ments  here  and  Uierci  of  a  subject 
of  which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled^  He  has 
many  great  fragments  of  the  whole  work  ready* 
Yoa  may  think  that  persons  who  love  as  we 
do  have  no  need  of  two  chambers;  we  are  al- 
ways in  the  same.  I,  vrith  my  little  work,  still, 
still,  only  regarding  sometimes  my  husband's 
^weet  face,  which  is  so  venerable  at  that  time! 
with  tears  of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  subject.  My  husband  reading  me  his 
young  verses,  and  suffering  my  criticisms." 
How  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  endearing 
partnership  of  sentiments  and  studies  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Margaret  in  child^bed, 
a  few  months  afterwards!  Her  memory  was 
sacred  to  Klopstock  to  the  last  hour  of  his  ex- 
istence. She  left  a  monument  of  herself  in 
^me  works  which  he  published  in  1759. 

Klopstock  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Co- 
penhagen^ till  1 77 1 ;  after  which  he  lived  chiefty 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  character  of  royal  Dan- 
ish legate,  and. counsellor  of  the  margrave  of 
3aden.    This  last  prinoe  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion, and  engaged  him  to  pass  the  year  1775  at 
his  palace  of  Carlsruhe.    It  was  no  ordinary 
condescension  or  civility  of  the  great  which 
could  put  him  at  his  ease  in  their  presence ;  for 
he  could  very  well  discern,  under  the  mask  of 
affability,  that  air  of  superiority  which  often 
renders  their  notice  and  patronage  distressful 
to  a  delicate  mind»    Though  choerful  and  un- 
assuming with  persons  of  his  own  rank,  he  was 
therefore  distant  and  reserved  in  the  intercourse 
with  his  superiors,  and  required  many  advances 
on  their  part  to  render  him  familiar.    By  those 
who  were  intimate  with  him  he  is  represented 
as  a  truly  amiable  man,  happiest  in  the  small 
circle  ot  private  friendship,  and  particularly 
fond  of  the  society  of  voung  persons,  with 
whom  he  unbent  in  good-numoured  pleasantry. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  wa^  little  varied  by 
incidents.     After  he  had  brought  his  "  Mes- 
siah" to  a  conclusion,  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  compositions,  and  in  the  collection. 
and  revision  of  his  works.    So  much  were  they 
esteemed  in  Germany,  that  they  thrice  passed 
through  the  press  of  Goschen  from  the  year 
1798.     He  shewed  a  disinclination  to  converse 
on  those  interesting  and  extraordinary  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  willingly  rccuned  to  the  scenes  of 


his  early  days,  which  were  impressed  on  lut 
memory  in  vivid  colours.  The  decline  of  his 
health  made  no  change  in  his  habitual  compo- 
sure; he  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with- 
out alarm,  and  in  the  midst  of  severe  suffer^ 
ings  preserved  the  pious  fortitude  which  was 
wrought  into  the  temper  of  his  soul.  Hd 
died  at  Hamburg,  in  March  1803,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  and  was  interred  with  funeral 
honours  worthy  of  the  first  poet  of  the  coun* 
try. 

The  poetical  character  of  Klopstock  is  that 
of  exuberance  of  imagination  and  sentiment. 
Sublime  almost  beyond  parallel,  he  is  apt  to 
lose  himself  in  mystical  abstraction;  and  his 
excess  of  feeling  sometimes  betrays  him  into 
rant  and  extravagance.    His  great  work,  the 
«  Messiah,"  a  po^m  of  twenty  cantos,  and 
twenty  thousand  hexameter  lines,  displays  the 
prolixity  of  his  nation,  and  the  redundancy  of 
nis  ideas.    A  very  acute  and  iiuelligent  critic 
upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  z.,  says 
of  it,   ^*  No  epopcea  exists  out  of  which  so 
many  passages  and  personages  could  be  cut 
without    mutilation.'^      To  its  high  ^merits, 
however,  he  gives  a  free  testimony,  "and  he 
claims  for  its  author  a  rank  in  the  very  first 
class  of  poets.      Of  his  success  in  adoptii^ 
the  heroic   pleasure  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
a   German   ear  alone   can  be  the  adequate 
judge.    From  the  popularity  of  the  work,  it 
is  clear  that,  at  least,  his  innovation  has  beca. 
endured;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced many  imitators.    The  odes  and  lyric 
Eieces  of  Klopstock  are  greatly  admired  by 
is    countrymen.      His  dramatic  works  are 
said  to  possess  much  foree  and  dignity,  but 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  closet  than  the 
stage.    He  was  also  a  prose  writer  of  no 
mean  rank,    and    bis    "  Grammatical   Dia- 
logues" are  esteemed  for  their  judicious  re- 
marks,* and  their  patriotic  purpose  of  proving 
that   the   German   tongue  is  capable   of   ail 
the  strength  and  nobleness  of  ,a  classical  lan- 
guage.—A. 

KLOTZ,  Christian  Adolphus,  an  emi- 
nent German  critic  and  classical  scholar^  was 
born  in  the  year  1738,  at  Bischofswerden,  not 
far  from  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  At  a  very  early  period  he  display- 
ed such  an  attachment  to  letters,  that  his  pa« 
rents  spared  no  expence  to  gratify  his  taste, 
and  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  talents  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  applied  in  particular  to 
the  study  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  cm- 
ployed  thoseJetsure  hours  which  others  de- 
voted to  amusement  in  composmg  and  reciting 
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German  verses  After  acquiririg  the  rudi- 
nents  of  learning,  he  was  removed  to  Goriitz, 
wher^  he  studied,  under  Baumgarten, the  Greek 
and  Roman'  classics.  He  made  great  progress- 
»lso  in  Latin  versification^  and  gave  a- very  fa- 
Dcourable  specimen*  of  his  talents  in  thi^  way,  in 
a  poem. which  he- composed  on  the  destruction 
of  ZittaU|Which  was  laid  waste  in  the  year  175 7.' 
He  wrote  alsabeibre  he  quitted  Gorlitr  a  small 
H«ati$e,  in  which  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
Curio  against  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius.  In 
riie  year  i  ysS^hc  proceeded  to  Leipsic  to  study 
jurisprudence,  and  there  wrote  a  small  work 
entitled  **  Epistola  ad  vir^im  doctum  et  huma' 
aissimum.  1.  C.  Richelium  de  quibusdam  ad 
Homerum  pertinentibus/' Lipsiae,  1758.  While 
at  Lctpsie,  he  took  a  share  in  the  Acta  Erudi* 
toruro,  and  wrote  twb*satirical  pieces, "  Mores 
Eruditorum,"  and  "  Genius  Seculi,"  both 
published  at  Altenburgh,  in  1760;  in  one  of 
which  he  ridicules^  the  prevailing  taste  for 
comprehending  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
in  dictionaries,  and  the  practice  in  universities 
of  reducing  learning  under  certain  heads  and 
slasses,  according  to  general  rules.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  satire  in  these  pieces  excited  a  host 
ef  literary  foes  against  the  author,  and  exposed 
bim  to  considerable  abuse,  which  he  however 
treated  with  that  contempt  which  it  deserved. 
He  now  returned  to  the  muses,  the  favourites 
of  his  earliest  years,  and  published  his  ^'  Opus<- 
cula  Poetica,"  at  Altenburgh,  in  1761,  contain* 
ing  twentV'othree  odes,  three  satires,  and  as 
xoany  elegies.  These  he  considered  as  the  last 
productions  of  his  muse,  and  he  accordingly 
took  leave  of  the  nbe  in  some  elegant  verses. 
He  had  scarcely  been  three  yeara  at  Leipsic, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  illness,  which  in- 
duced him  to  return  home;  and-on  account  of  > 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  war,  he  re-^ 
mained  the  uriiole  winter  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  After  the  winter  he  repaired  to  Jena; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  elected 
by  the  Latin  society  to  be  their  secretary,  and 
entered  on  his  new  office  with  an  oration  in 
defence  of  the  Latinityof  Lipsius.  By  the 
advice  of  Ins  friends,  he  opened  a  school,  which 
was  well  attended;  and  the  ^ame  year 'he  pub- 
lished a  small  treatise,  **  De  minutianim  stu- 
dio et  rixandi  libidine  quomndam  jGrammati- 
corum,"  which  was  followed  by  *^  Animadver- 
siones  in  Theophrasti  characteres  Ethtcos/' 
containing  some  amendments  in  the  text'  of 
that  author.  Soon  after,  Klotz  engaged  in  «n 
attack  on  Peter  Burman,  or  rather  undertook 
a  defence  of  his  own  reputation  against  the 
Dutch  professor,  in  his  **  Anti-Burmannus^" 


J6na,  I7<ft.  Burman  had  published  a  speci- 
men of  a  proposed  edition  of  the  Anthologia, 
and  transmitted  copies  of  it  to  the  learned  for 
their  opinion.  Klotz  inserted  his  criticism  on 
it  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic;  and 
though  he  bestowed  great  praise  on  Burman,tbe 
latter  felt  so  much  hurt  by  the  severity  of  the 
remarks  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  that 
he  retorted  in  the  preface  to  the  Anthology, 
and  threw  out  much  invective  against  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Acta  Eruditorum.  This  induced 
Klotz  to  resume  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  cri- 
ticisms, and  to  publish  the  work  above  men- 
tioned. It  was  followed  by  a  dissertation, 
"  De  felicir  Audacia  Horatii,"  Jena,  176 li 
and  the  next  year,  by  a  treatise  "  De  nemori- 
bus  in  tectis  jGdium  Romanonim.''  In  the 
latter,  Klotz  asserts,  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed their  taste  in  laying  out  gardens  either 
from  the  Thebans  or  the  Babylonians.  Though 
our  author  had  formally  taken  his  leave  of  the 
muses,  he  once  more  paid  his  court  to  them^ 
and  published  "  Elegise  xiii  et  Odas^iii  in  re- 
ditum  Principis  Juventutum  Saxoniae  Frederict 
Ohristiani,"  Jeme,  1 76a.  About  this  period, 
Burman  made  another  violent  attack  on  our 
author  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Utrecht;  which  was  retaliated  by  Klotz,  and 
several  acrimonious  publications  appeared  on 
both  sides,  which  need  not  be  particularised. 
Having  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  a  profess 
sorship  at  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  i76r, 
soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  va9^  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness,  during  which  he  amused- himself 
in  reading  and  making  extracts  from  Muratori 
and  other  authors;  and  on  his  recovery  wrote 
a  treatise  "  DeVerccundia  Virgilii,"  to  which  : 
are  added,  three  dissertations-  relative  to^th^ 
eclogues  of  that  poet.  In  this  year  he  pub^ 
lished  •*-MisceUanca  Critica,*'.  Trajecti  Bata- 
vorumj  1763,  and  also  applied  to  the  study  of 
ancient  gems  and  paintings,  with  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted,  as  appears  by  • 
his  edition  of  f*  Tyrtaeus,^'  published-  fiist-at 
Bremen  in  1764,  and  afterwards, -much  en- 
larged and  in  a  more  splendid*  form,  at  Alten- 
burgh in  1767*  His  celebrity  bad«iiow  increas- 
ed so  much^  that  he  received  two  offers  the 
same  day;  one  from  the  prince  of  Hessie 
Darmstadt,  to  be  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Giessen,  and  the  other  from  his  < 
Prussian  majesty,  to  be  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Halle.^  While  he  remained^  in  suspense- 
which  of  these  he  should  accept,  he  was  no- 
minated by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  with  an. 
enlarged  ssdary^  wmcb inducedhim ta remaki 
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m  thtt  titj.    Soon  aften  he  wrote  ^<  Vindicis 
Uoratii,"  against  the  strictures  of  Hardouin; 
and  illustrated'  tke  more  difficult  pa&sages  of 
tkat  poet  by  a   copious   commentary.      The 
same  year  he  committed  to  the  press  at  Alten* 
burgh  the  first  volume  of  "  Acta  litteraria," 
which  being  written  in  Latin,  were  much  read 
in  foreign  countries.     Four  parts  of  these  acts 
appeared  annually,-  and  gave  an  account,  with 
critical  remarks,  of  the  different  works  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  classical  literature.  Though 
Klotz  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ancientsf 
he  was  not  a  blind  admirer  of  their  produc- 
tions, as  iippears  by  his  ''  Epistolae  Homeri- 
c«/'  Altenburgh,  1765,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  literary  dispiite  between  him  and 
Lessing,  which  was  carried  on,  asis  usual  in 
such  contests,  with  reciprocal  virulence  and 
acrimony.    This  was  followed  by  <<  Auctua^ 
rium  Jurisprudentiae  numismatics,  a  C.   F. 
Hommelio  editx  i**  in  which  many  things  are 
supplied,  others  differently  explained,  and  the 
sources  of  other  monuments  are  pointed  out. 
About  this  time  Klotz'6  enemies,  through  mo- 
tives of  jealousy,  were  exerting. themselves  to 
ruin  his  reputation ;  and  being  likely  to  sue- 
.cced>  he  was  induced  to  quit  Gottingen,  and 
to  accept  an  offer  made  to  him  by  his  Prussian 
majesty,  of  being  professor  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  at  Halle,  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
aulic  counsellor.      While   preparing. for  his 
departure,  he  published  *^  Historia  numorum 
oontumeliosorum  et  satyriconmi,"  containing 
not  a  mere  catalogue,  but  a  history  of  these 
coins;  and  on  his  removal  to  Halle,  hegaVe  to 
the  public    **  Historia  numorum    obsidiona- 
lium,"  Altenburgh^  1765.    On  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  serene  highness  prince  Frede- 
rick William  of  Prussia,  he  delivered  in  the 
principal  church    of    Berlin    an    oration    in 
praise  of  Frederick  the  Great;  and  about  the 
same  time  effected,  what  had  been  often  at- 
tempted but  without  success,  the  institution  of 
a. new  society,  called  the  literary  society  of 
Halle,  which,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with 
which  tlie  members  gave  their  opinion,  on  lite- . 
TSffY  matters^  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the 
liberal-minded  part  of  the  learned  in  Germany* 
While  engaged  in  these  and  other  occuj^ations 
required  by  his  office  of  public  teacher,  he  com^ 
posed  a  work  on  the  study  of  antiquities,^*  Uber 
das  Studium  des  Alterthums,"  1766;  and  soon 
after  received  a  letter  from  prince  Czartoritski, 
acquainting  him  that  his  Polish  majesty  invit« 
.ed  him  to  Warsaw,  to  superintend  tlie  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
Being^highly  gratified  with  this  offer, .  as  it  af- 


forded him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  new 
countries,  be  requested  leave  from  the  king  to  - 
resign  his  professorship ;.  but  his  majesty  or- 
dered him  to  remain  at  Halle,  conferred  oa 
him  the  quality  of  privy  counsellor,  andac-k 
companied'  this  mark  of  honour  with  a  consi* 
derable  addition  to  his  salary.     In  the  mean  ' 
time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Lipperti  and  that  he  might  recommend  his  ex* 
ceUent  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  **.On  the  ^ 
Use  and  Advantage  of  Gems,"  Altenburgh^ 
1760;  in  which  he  advises  all  those  who  have 
the  direction  of  public  schools  to  procure  Lip^ 
pert's  Dactyliotheca,  and  to  >  employ  it  for  jI«- 
lustratinE  gems  and  the  ancient  wnters.    He  - 
published  afterwards  **  Lectiones  Venu»nx,'' 
Lipsiae,  1768.     About  this  time,  prince  Joseph 
Jaolonski,an  eminent  patron  ^of  learning  and  * 
learned  men,  had  proposed  a  premium  to  the 
person  who  should  compose  the  best  work  on  ' 
the  education  of  the  Polish  youth.     Klotz,- to  • 
gratify  the  prince,  undertook  this  'task^  com- 
pleted it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  obtained  ' 
the  prize  by  the  decision  of  the  literary  men 
of  Leipsic,  to  whom  the  adjudication  had  been  -. 
referred.    He  then  revised  every  thing  lie  had  i 
written  on  coins,  and  published   **  Opuscula  « 
numaria  quibus  Juris  Antiqui  Historixqueno-  - 
nulla  Capita  explicantur,''  Halae,  1777;  which  ' 
was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  new  work  on  ^ 
gems,-  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  en- 
gaging in  it  by  a  sudden  illness,  whidi  termi- 
natcd an  his  death  in  the  year  1771.     Besides  » 
writing  the  above  original  works,  Klotz  super*    1 
intended  the  publication-  of  various  others,  to  » 
some  of  which  he  prefixed  prefaces  or  disser*- 
tations.     Fita  et  memoria  C.  A.  Khtsui^  a  -C.  ^ 
E.  Mangehdorfio.  Hala,  1772. — J.' 

KNElLEK,  Goofhet,  an  eminent  .por«  > 
trait  painter,  was  bom  in.  1648,  at  Lubeclb  - 
His  father,  who  was  an  architect  and  chief  * 
surveyor  to  that  city,  destined  this  son  first*  to  ^ 
a  military,  life,  and  sent  him  to  Leydea  to  he  . 
instructed  in  mathematics  and  fortificatbn; -1 
but  his  inclination  leading  him  to  painting,. he 
was  allowed  to  pursue  ^it,  and  xodk  lessons  at  : 
Amsterdam  from  Bol  and  Rembrandt.  In  4 
167a  he  visited  Italv,  where  lie  particularly  ? 
studied  the  works  01  Titian  and  Annibal  Ca^  - 
racci.  He  resided  some  time  at  Venice,  and  » 
was  employed  and  noticed  by  some  of .  the  first  : 
families  in  diat  capital.  He  >  obtained,  reputa* 
tion  by  several  history  pieces  which  came  from  < 
his  pencil  at  this  time;  but  he  deserted  the  nobler  c 
for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  the  art^  and  was  -* 
accustomed  tosay,thathistorypainter8,whohad  i 
made  the  dead  to  live^only  began  theauekestai^ 
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live  after  they  were  dead;wherea6  he  vho  (tainted 
the  living  was  kept  alive  by  them.  Although  this 
is  a  mercenary  sentiment,  many  will  acquiesce 
in   Mr.  Walpole's  judgment ;   that  the  trea- 
sure left  to  posterity  by  one  who  transmits  the 
likeness  of  all  the  eminent  persons  of  his  age  is 
greater  than  if  he  had  multiplied  madounas> 
and  decorated  palaces  with  imaginaiy  triumphs 
and  strained  allegories.     In  1674  Kneller,  with 
his  elder  brother  John  Zachary  (also  a  paint- 
er)! came  to  England.    Having  obtained  an  in- 
troduction to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  sat 
to  him,  the  picture  gave  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  Charles  II.  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  the 
new  painter  take  his  portrait  at  the  same  time 
that  be  was  sitting  to  sir  Peter  Lely.  The  supe- 
rior expedition  with  which  he  worked,  together 
l¥ith  tne  strong  likeness  he  gave,  were  much 
approved  by  the  king,  and  his  success  fixed 
his  residence  in  England.      After  the  death  of 
Lely  he  was.  made  king's  painter,  and  had  no 
competitor.     Charles  sent  him  to  France  to 
take  the  portrait  'of  Lewis  XIV.,  but   died 
before  his  return.     James  II.  was  equally  fa^ 
vourable  to  him,  and  he  was  still  nuire  distin- 
guished by  William  III.     He  sent  him  to  paint 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick,  and  on  his  rec- 
tum conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  made  him  gentleman  of  the  pnvy- 
chamber.    The  portrait  of  c^ar  Peter  when  m 
England  was  also  taken  by  him  for  the  same 
monarch.    Queen  Anne  continued  sir  Godfrey 
,in  the  same  posts,  and  employed  him  to  paint 
the   archduke    Charles,  afterwards   emperor. 
For  this  picture  he  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  hereditary  knight  of  the  empire.     George  I. 
created  him  a  baronet,  and  was  the  last  of  ten 
sovereigns  who  sat  to  him. 

A  reputation  so  lasting  and  extensive  could 
not  but  be  founded  on  rod  merit;  and  it  is  al- 
lowed that  Kneller,  when  exertmg  all  his  pow- 
ers, maintains  a  high  rank  among  portrait 
painters.  .  He  approaches  Vandyke  in  the 
^  freedom  and  nature  of  his  draughts.  His  co- 
louring is  lively,  true,  and  harmonious;  his 
drawing  correct,  and  his  disposition  judicious. 
The  airs  of  his  heads  are  extremely  graceful, 
and  the  hair .  flows  in  a  very  easy  and  becom- 
ing manner.  But,  in  general,  all  his  attention 
is  bestowed  upcm  the  head,  and  no  imagina- 
tion is  employed  in  varying  the  attitudes  or 
action  of  his  figures.  There  is  likewise  great 
•ameness  in  the  airs,  and  eren  a  general  re- 
semblance in  die  countenances.  This  may  be 
said  of  his  best  works;  a  great  number  which 
he  painted  merely  for  money  betrav  such 
mariis  of  haste  and  carelessness,  that  they  aie 


unworthy  of  an  artist  of  any  reputation.  A« 
wealth  was  his  great  object,  ne  attained  it  in  a 
degree  beyond  most  of  the  profession.  He 
was,  however,  no  hoarder;  but  lived  magni- 
ficently, and  indulged  a  voluptuous  taste.  He 
had  a  country  house  at  Whitton,  near  Hamp- 
ton^court,  and  acted  in  the  commission  for 
the  peace,  but  with  more  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity  than  the  letter  of  the 
law.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  humour  and 
quickness  of  repartee;  but  his  conversation 
was  licentious,  especially  upon  religious  topics. 
He  was  extremely  vain  and  fond  of  compli- 
ment; and  indeed  few  painters  have  received 
more  incense  from  the  sister  art.  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Tickell,  and  Steele,  all 
wrote  poems  in  his  praise.  That  of  Addison, 
on  his  series  of  English  sovereigns,  docs  pecu- 
liar honour  both  to  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
He  continued  to  practise  his  art  to  an  ad- 
vanced aee,  and  had  reached  his  seventy-fifth 
year  at  his  death  in  October,  1723.  He  wa« 
interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  under  a  splen* 
did  monument  executed  by  Rysbrach,  which 
bears  an  inscription  by  Pope,  certainly  not  on^ 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  principal  works  of  Kneller  are  hk 
Hampton-court  pieces,  his  admirals,  his  kit- 
cat-club,  and  many  of  his  illustrious  portraits. 
He  is  said  himselt  to  have  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  converted  Chinese  at  Windsor. 
About  seventy-five  of  his  heads  have  been  en- 
graved./^^ij^t?/?.  D^jftrgenvUU*  Biog.Britan. — A. 
KNIGHTON,  Henrt,  an  ancient  English 
chronicler,  canon-regular  of  Leicester  ^ibbeyy 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, under  Richard  II.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  English  aflairs  in  five  books,  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  year  1395.  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  he  only  transcribes  Ralph  Hig- 
den,  but  not  without  acknowledgment.  He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II.  He  is  reckoned  an  exact  and 
faithful  narrator  of  events*  within  his  own 
times.  His  works  are  printed  with  the  ten 
English  historians  pubUshed  by  Selden  in 
1652.  SelderCs  Preface.  Vossir  HisU  LaU 
^  Nicolson^s  Hist.  Libr, — ^A. 

KNOLLES,  Richard,  an  English  histo- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  entered  at  the  university  of  Oxford  about 
1560.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln-college,  and  to  have  4eft  it  on  being 
chosen  master  of  the  free-school  at  Sandwich. 
He  proved  his  fitness  for  this  post  by  publish- 
ing a  compendium  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew grammar*    Aiming  at  a  higher  depart 
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ffitiit  of  litenture,  he  composed  a  "  History 
•of  the  Turks,"  fol.  1610:  this  was  the  labour 
of  twelve  years,  and  was  executed  in  a  manner 
which  has^  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity 
with  honour.  Several  editions  of  it  have  been 
made;    and  continuations  of    it     have    been 

fiven,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  sir  Paul 
Lycaut.  Knolles  likewise  wrote  "  A  brief 
Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,"  &c.  He  died  at  Sandwich,  in  1610. 
WoQ^s  Athetu  Oxoru — A. 

KNORR  A  RcsENROTH,  Christian,  a 
'learned  German  oriental  scholar  and  cabalist 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  at  Alt-Rauden  in  Silesia, 
•  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1636.  He 
pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Fravenstadt, 
DteUin,  Wittemberg,  and  Leipsic;  and  travel- 
led for  further  improvement,  into  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.  The  subjects  which  had 
hiftherto  chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  were 
chemistry,  and  the  cabalistic  art,  of  which 
he  had  been  from  his  youth  a  great  admirer. 
At  Amsterdam  he  engaged  in  the  capacity  of 
interpreter  to  an  Armenian  prince;  and  was 
by  him  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  In  the  same  city  he  studied 
Hebrew,  and  rabbinical  learning,  under  a 
,  rabbi:  and  he  made  such  progress  in  his  fa<- 
vourite  studies,  that  he  obtaii)^  the  esteem  of 
John  Lightfoot,  Henry  More,  and  Van  Hel- 
mont.  The  last  of  those  learned  men  intro- 
duced him  to  the  count-palatine  of  Sultzbach, 
who,  in  1668,  nominated  him  one  of  his 
privy  council,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the  . 
appointment  of  hia  chancellor.  The  duties  of 
these  of&ces,  however,  did  not  divert  him  from 
his  literary,  chemical,  and  mystical  pursuits. 
He  translated  into  German,  sir  Thomas 
Brown's  **  Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errors  •,*•  the 
works  of  Van  Helmont,  the  elder;  the  "  Al- 
phabctum  Naturae,"  of  the  younger  Van  Hel- 
mont, to  which  he  wrote  a  preface;  and  "  The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,"  by  an  ano- 
nymous author.  But  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  a  work  entitled,  "  Kabbala  De- 
Budata,  seu  Doctrina  Hebraeorum  Transenden- 
talis  et  Mctaphysica,  atque  Theologica,  &c."  in 
three  volumes,  4 to;  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  published  at  Sultzbach,  in  1677, 
and  the  third,  which  is  very  scarce^  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1684.  I^  ^^  ^  Latin  translation  of 
'"  The  Sohar/'  and  other  cabalistical  books, 
with  copious  remarks  by  the  author.  This 
'  work  abounds  in  wild  reveries,  fancifiu!  chinie- 
ras,  and  mystical  absurdities;  but  contains,  at 
^  same  time^  very  learned  and  valuable,  re- 


searches relative  to  the  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, and  particularly  the  rabbinical  philoso- 
phy, which  continue  to^  preserve  it  in  repute. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  in  honour  of 
Knorr,  that  he  made  use  of  his  influence  with 
the  count-palatine,  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  learned  men;  and,  particularly, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  publishing,  at  Sultz- 
bach, several  Hebrew  books,  and  among  others 
«  The  Sohar,''  by  Moses  Ben  Uri  Scherga, 
surnamcd  Bloch;  as  well  as  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  in  Hebrew  characters,  1688,  8vO. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  KcAbala  Dinudata. 
— M. 

KNOT,  Edward,  a  learned  English  Jesuit, 
whose  real  name  was  Matthias  Wilson,  and 
who  is  chiefly  entitled  to  .notice  on  account  of 
the  leading  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  ca- 
tholic controversy  against  the  celebrated  Chil- 
lingworth,  was  born  at  Peg&worth,  near  Mor-> 
peth  in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1586, 
Having  been  educated  to  the  church,  he  took 
priest's  orders,  and,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  entered  among  the  Jesuits. 
During  a  long  time  he  taught  divinity  in  the 
English  college  at  Rome,  and  was  a  rigid  ob- 
server of  that  discipline  himself,  which  he  as 
rigidly  exacted  from  others.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  sub-provincial  of  the  province 
of  England;  *and  while  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  oflice  out  of  the  kingdom,  pub- 
lished a  Latin  treatise  at  Antwerp,  in  1631, 
in  support  of  the  high  claims  of  die  papal 
hierarchy,  which  drew  on  him  the  censures  of 
the  clergy  of  France,  and  of  the  Sorbonne. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  perform  the 
functions  of  provincial  in  England;  with 
which  he  was  twice  honoured.  He  assisted 
as  provincial  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  or-» 
der  held  at  Rome  in  1646,  and  ^as  elected  one 
of  the  definitors.  He  died  in  England  ten 
years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
His  works,  which  are  chiefly  controversial, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  acute- 
ness  in  reasoning,  and  to  have  had  no  con- 
temptible share  of  learning.  In  the  «  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum  Societatis  Jesu,"  he  is^  charac- 
terised as.  a  man  of  low  statnre,  but  of  great 
abilities:  **  Vir  magnis  animi  dotibus  humiH 
in  corpore  prwditus."  Biog,  Brit.  Moreri. 
— M. 

KNOX,  Jo»N,  the  intrepid  and  successful 
promoter  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was 
descended  firom  an  ancient  and  honourable 
'family  in  that  kingdom,  and  born  at  Giflfard, 
near  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian,  in  the  year 
1505.  '  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  eduoa** 
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tion  at  the  grammar  school  at  Haddington ; 
and  wheii  of  a  proper  age  was  sent  to  the  uni* 
▼ersity  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr.'  John 
Mair.    In  this  seminary  he  applied  with  un- 
common diligence  to  the  academical  learning 
.then  in  vogue;  and,  possessing  excellent  na- 
tural abilities,  he  made  such  a  rapid  proficiency, 
:that  he  was  admitted  to  the^  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  a  very  early  age.     Havuig  determined  to 
embrace  ihe  ecclesiastical  profession^  from  this 
time  he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  to  di- 
jvinity.^  and,  by  the  advantage  of  his  tutor's 
instructions,  soon  became  so  distinguished  for 
,hia  knowledge  of  scholastic  theology,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  priest's    orders   before   the 
period  usually  allowed  by  the  canons.    He  now 
commenced  teacher  of  his  beloved  science  to 
.others,  and  acquired   great  applause  in  that 
capacity.     After  some  time,  however,  having 
.  carefully  perused  the  fathers,  particularly  the 
♦writings  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  AUgustine,  his 
.  acute  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  to  renounce 
the  cobweb  siibtilties  of  the  schools,  and  to 

•  apply  himiielf  to  the  study  of  a  more  plain  and 
.solid  divinity.  Upon,  this  . alteration  in  his 
.  theological  taste,  he  frequently  attended  the 

•  preaching  of  Thomas  Guilliam,t or. Williams, 
:  a  black-friar,  who  was  so  bold  aa.  publicly  to 
}  preach  against  the  pope's  authority,  and  who, 

•  Calderwood  remarks,  was  the  first  from  whom 
Mr.  Knox  received  any  taste  of  the  truth.  This 

•  friar  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  1543,  when 
the  earl  of  Arran^  then  regent,  favoured  the 

.  reformation ;  and  his  sermons  made  no  little 
impression  upon  Mr.  Knox.    In  the  following 

.  year,  Mr.  George. Wishart,  another  celebrated 
reformer,  -cominsr  from  England  with  the  com- 
missioners sent  oy  king  Henry  VilL,  Knox, 
being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  learned  from 
him  the  principles  of  th«  reformed  religion. 
^   With  these  he  was  so  well  pleased,  that  from 

^  that  time  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion, 

.  and  became  a  zealous  Protestant. 

Mr.  Knox  had. quitted  St.  Andrew's  a  .little 

.before  this  entire  chaiige  in  his  opinions,  having 

..been  appointed  .tutor. to  the  aons  of  the  lairds 
of  Ormistoun  and  Langnidry,  who  were  both 

.  favourers  of  the  reformation.     His  usual  resi- 

.dence^was  at  Langnidry,  where  he.. not  only 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  different  branches 
of  learning,  but  was  .particularly  careful  to  in- 

.  stil  into  them 'the  principles  0/  piety:  and  the 

Erotestant  religion.  Information  of  mis  being 
rought  to  David.  Beaton,  cardinal  and  ardi- 
..  bishop,  of  St.  Andrew's,  that  prelate  prosecuted 
J^ijn.wtfhisuck  severity^  that  he  wa^i  obliged  to 


abscond,  and  frequently  to  change  the  place  ^f 
his  concealment.  Harrassed  by  such  continual 
dangers,  he  determined  to  retire  to  Germany, 
where  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were 
making  rapid  progress,  knowing,  that  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  authority  of  the  pope  was 
suppressed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  Romish 
tenets  were  still  maintained.  The  fathers  of 
his  pupils,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  this 
design:  and  cardinal  Beaton  having  been 
assassinated  in  1546,  by  Norman  and  John 
LeslijETj  in  retaliation  of  his  cruelty  in  con- 
demning and  burning  for  heresy  their  relatioh 
the  venerable  Wishart,  Elnox  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  following  ^year,  to  take  shelter 
with  his  pupils  in  the.  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Leslies, 
the  determined  friends  of  the  reformation.  In 
this  asylum  he  continued  to  teach  his  pupils  in 
his  usual  manner.  Besides  the  granunar  and 
the  classical  authors,  he  instructed  them  in^  the 
catechetical  method,  and  obliged  them  to  give 
an  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  lessons  pub- 
licly in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew's. 
He  also  continued  a  practice  which  he  bad 

..b^gun  before  he  quitted  Langnidry,  that  of 

.  giving  lectures,  to  them  on  the  gospel  of  St. 

,  John.    These  lectures  he  delivered  at.  a  stated 

.hour,  in  the  chapel  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle;    and  tl^y  were  frequented  by- several 

.persons  from  tne  city,  among  whom  were 
some   people  of  note.    These,  being  greatly 

^  pleased  with  Mr..  Knox's  manner  of  teaching, 

.  earnestly  entreated  him  to  undertake  the  office 
of  a  preacher;  and  at  length,  though  not  virith- 
out  great  reluctance,  he  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request. 

''The  first  preachers  against  popery  in 
Scotland," .  says  Dr.  Robertson,  ''of^whom 
several  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of  James 
^V.  were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and  piety  than 
for  learning.    Their   acquaintance  witn  the 

:  principles  of  the  reformation  was  partial,  and 
at  second  hand  ;  some  of  them  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England ;  all  of  them  had  borrowed 
their  notions  from  the  books  published  there ; 
and,  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they 
did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.  But, 
in  a  short  time,  the  doctrines  and  writings  of 
the  foreign  reformers  became  generally  known  j 
the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  for- 

.  wards  in  the  quest  of  truth ;  the  discovery  of 
4Dne  error  opened  the  way  to  others;  the 
downfall  of  one  imposture  drew  many  after 

.  it ;  the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  erected  in  times  of  darkne^, 

.  began  to  totter ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  fo 
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oAnplcte  ks  niin>  1>ut  a  daring  and  active 
leader  to  direct  the  attack.  Such  was  the 
famous  John  Knox,  who^  with  better  qualifi- 
cations of  learning,  and  more  extensive  views 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  Scotland,  pos^ 
sessed  a  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  whidi  set 
him  aboye  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry 
at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  year  1547,  with  that 
success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold  and 
popular  vi^n»quence.  Instead  of  amusing  him- 
self witn~  lopping  the  branches,  he  struck 
directly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  attacked 
both  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta^* 
blished  church,  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  admirably  suited  to  the  temper 
and  wishes  of  the  age."^  In  his  Rrst  sermon 
he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditory, 
that  the  pope  was  antichrist,  and  that  the  doc-* 
trine  of  the  Roman  church  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  He  like- 
wise gave  the  notes  both  of  the  true  church, 
«ad  of  the  antiehristian  church,  &c.  This 
sermon  made  a  great  noise,  and  highly  in- 
itemed  the  popish  clergy,  who  took  every  o£Bcial 
step  in  their  power  to  oppose  Mr.  Knox.  The 
sub-prior  of  St.  AndreV^,  having  summoned 
him  before  a  convention  of  grey  and  black 
friars,  entered  into  a  conference  with  him,  and 
a  friar  present  afterwards  disputed  with  him  on 
points  m  controversy  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants :  but  so  unequal  were  they  to  enter 
the  polemic  lists  against  Knox,  that  their  cause 
lost  ground  from  this  day's  proceedings.  The 
sub-prior  then  issued  an  order,  obliging  every 
learned  person  in  the  abbey  and  the  university, 
to  preach  in  the  parish  church  by  turns,  upon 
Sundays,  and  prohibiting  them  from  introducing 
into  tneir  sermons  any  controverted  points. 
Mr.  Kno^  liftrally  complied  with  the  order 
when  he  preached  in  rotation  on  Sundays  $  but 
asthe  injunction  did  not  extend  to  Other  days, 
he  frequently  preached  against  popery  on  week 
days,  with  unabated  intrepidity,  and  increasing 
success,  till  he  had  converted  all  the  people  in 
the  castle^  and  great  numbers  in  the  city,  to  the 
protestant  religion :  and  such  was  the  zeal  ^th 
wluch  he  inspired  them,  that  they  joined  with 
him  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's-supper.  This, 
most- probably,  was  the-  first  time  of  the  sacra- 
ment's being  administered  in  Scotland,  accbrd-- 
iisg  to  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches. 
la  the-rtionth  of  Jidy^  1547,  an  interruption- 
tsok  place  in  the  exercise  of  Mr.*  Knox's  mini-' 
sCry,  io  consequence  of  the  surrend<l!r  of  the 
castle  to  the  F^nch^;  when  he  was'  carried 
])tT8oner  with  the  garirisoh  to  France. 
Mr*  Kaox*  remained  in  eonfiiiemeill  to  board 
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die  galleys,  txfltbe  latter^rid  of  the  year  ijf49l 
when,  being  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to 
England  }  and  arriving  at  Lcindon,  was  there 
licensed  either  by  Cranmer  or  Somerset  the  pro- 
tector, and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick, 
and  afterwards  at  Newcastle.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  he  was  summoned,  in  1551,  to 
appear  before  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass ;  but 
what  took  place  on  this  occasion  we  are  not 
informed.  In  155a,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  six  chaplains,  whom  the  council  thought 
proper  to  retain  in  the  service  of  king  Edward 
Vl.  not  only  to  attend  at  court,  but  to  be  iti- 
nerary preachers  pf  the  protestant  religion  all 
over  the  kingdom;  and  during  the  ensuing 
year,  he  had  die  grant  of  an  annuity  of  fortf^ 
pounds,  till  some  benefice  in  the  church  should 
be  conferired  on  him.  Being  now  in  high 
favour  with  his  majesty,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  on  account  of  the  zeal  whicfT 
he  displayed  against  popery,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  council  at  Wes(^« 
minster,  and  in  his  sermon  on  this  occasion; 
he  aimed  some  severe  strokes  against  som6 
particular  great  men,  who^  notwithstanding 
their  outward  conformity  to  the  established 
religion,  were  secret  abettors  of  popery.  But 
that  this  honest  freedom  did  not  give  offencQ 
to  the  council,  appears  from  their  sending  to 
archbishop  Cranmer,  to  present  him  to  thd 
living  of  Allhallows  in  London,  which  was 
accordingly  oflered  him.  He  refused  it,  how- 
ever, from  conscientious  objections  which  he 
had  to  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  English 
church.  Being  called  before  the  council,  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  his  refusal,  after  some 
conference  relative  to  the  subjects  of  his  ob- 
jections, he  was  told  *'  that  they  were  sorry  to 
knovv  him  o£  a  contrary  mind  to  the  commoit 
Order."  Knox's  reply  was,  that  he  was  *^  sorry 
the  common  order  was  contrary  toChrist's  ^nsti^ 
tution."  The  council,  finding  tiiat  they  were 
not  able  to  reason  him  out  of  his  objections,* 
dismissed  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  art' 
exhortation  to  reconsider  the  question  of  con- 
formity. It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  eveil 
offered'  a  bishopric,  by  the  king^s  command  ;* 
but  that  he  Vefuscd  it  with"  indignation,  vehe- 
mently condemning  all  prelatical  titles,  as* 
savouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist.  .  How- 
ever, he  still  retained  his  place  and  annuity, 
aS'  itinerary  prcaqhef-'j  and,  in  thd  discharge  oi 
that  office,  going  into  Buckirighanishii*e,  hd 
v^as  hi^fy  pleased  vnth' his  reception  at  somd' 
to^^ns,  particularly  at  Amersfaam,  *in  that' 
county ;  where  he  continued  to'prcachi  )as  v^eli  * 
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Ik8  at  other  places,' for  some  time. after  queen 
Mary's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  storm  of  persecution  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  involved  under  the  reign  of  that 
J[>igotted  and  merciless  princess,  soon  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Kpox  to  consultiiis  safety, 
by  vi^ithdra.wing  to  the  continent.  According- 
ly, early  in  the  year  1554,  he  left  England,  and 
crossing  the  sea  to  Dieppe,  in  France,  he  went 
from  thence  to  Geneva.  He  ha^  not  resided 
long  at  that  place,  before  he  was  invited  by  the 
congregation  of  English  refugees,  then  estab- 
lished at  Frankfort,  to  become  their  minister. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  though  unwillingly, 
through  the  interference  of  John  Calvin  5  and 
he  continued  his  services  among  tlieni,  to 
mutual  satisfaction,  till  .the  peace  of  that  little 
community  was  broken,  by  disputes  which 
arose  about  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  English 
exiles,  particularly  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely,  were  very  desirous  of  introducing  king 
Edward's  liturgy  into  their  church  service, 
'i'his  design,  however,  was  vigorously  oppos-» 
ed  by  Knox  and  many  of  his  congregationi 
who  preferred  the  Geneva  service,  wiich  they 
conceived  to  be  more  thoroughly  freed  from 
Romish  supcrstitipn,.,.!!!  o^der  to  carry  their 
point,  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  had  recourse  to 
the  rhost  ungenerous  and  base  measures,  to 
'  oblige  Knox  and  his  most  steady  adherents  to 
quit  the  city.  Recollecting  that  Knox  had^ 
while  he  was  in  England^  published  a  treatise> 
in  which' he  said,:  with  his  \xsuA  boldness,. 
**  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  as  great  an 
enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero;"  taking  advantage  of 
this,  and  some  other  unguarded  expressions  in. 
the  same  book,  they  accused  him  to  the  senate; 
of  treason  against  the  emperor,  as  also  against, 
their  own  sovereign  in  England,  queen  Mary« 
Upon  this  the  senate,  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  save  him,  if  either  the  emperor,  or 
queen  hHizxf  in  his  name,  should  demands  his 
surrender,  gave  him  private  notice  of  the 
hazard  of  his  sitijiation,  which  he  no  sooner 
received  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva. 

After  a  few  months  residence  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Knox  resolved  on:  paying  a  visit  to  his 
native  country,  frpm  which  he  had  now  been 
a  long  time  absent,  and  in  August,  1555,  ^^t 
ont  for  Scotland.  XJpon  his  arrival  there,  find- 
ing the  professors  of  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into 
a  society  under  the  inspection  of  some  teachers, 
he  associated  himself  with  them,  and  again 
commenced  hi^i  preaching,  with  his  usual  zeal 
and  vehemence^  Soon  .afterwards,  he  accom- 
fADicd  one  of  tbft  protestant  chiefs^  the  laird 


of  Dunn,  to  his  seat-  in  the  iiorth }  wherehe 
resided  a  month,  teaching  and  preaching  daily 
to  vast  crowds  who  resorted  thither,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  From  tlience  he  went  to  Lothian, 
where  ne  lived,  for  the  m'bst  part,  in  the  house 
<>{  Calder,  with  sir  James  Sandilands,  and  had 
intercourse,  with  many  persons  of  the  fi  *st  rank, 
with  whom  he  conversed  familiarly,  anid  con- 
firmed them  in  the  truth  of  thet'/'^'otcstant 
doctrine.  He  afterwards  preached  idt: a' con- 
siderable time  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  did' also  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  the  people  flock- 
ing to  heat  him  in  immense  numbers,  and 
many  of  them  beiiig  induced  by  his  preaching 
to  embrace  the  reformed  religion.  Mr.  Knox 
had  proceeded  thus  successfully  in  gaining: 
converts  from  popery  for  about  twelve  months, 
when  the  popish  clergy,  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
^ss,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  then» 
m  the  church  of  Black- friars  at  Edinburgh,  on* 
the  15th  of  May,  1556.  This  summons,  he 
was  determined  to  obey,  having  received  a  pro-* 
mise.of  support  from  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  ot  distinction;  but  when  the  bishops 
perceived  how  formidable  the  party  was  which 
resolved  to  stand  by  him,  they  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  prosecution.  However,  Knox  went 
to  Edinburgh  on.  the  day  appointed  in  the 
summons,  and  preached  to  a  more  numerous 
audience  than  had  ever  attended  him  there  be« 
fore  ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  twice  a  day, 
for  ten  days  successively.  In  the  course  of  tliisi 
month  he  was  persuaded  to  write  to  the  queen 
regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  i£ 
possible,  to  hear  the  protestant  doctrit^.  The 
queen  read  the  letter,  and  then  gave  it  to  Jame» 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  this, 
sarcasm :  ^^  Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a 
pasquil  ?"  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Knox  ta 
make  some  additions  to  his  letterj  which  were: 
printed  witH  it  at  Geneva  in  1558* 

While  our  reformer  was  thus  occupied  in 
Scotland,  he  received  letters  from  the  English 
congregation  at  Geneva,  earnestly  soliciting 
him  to  return  to  them ;  and  having  resolved, 
after  serious  deliberation,  to  comply  with  their 
request,  he  left  Scotland  on  his  passage  to. 
Dieppe,  in  July,   1556-    No  sooner  had  hct 
taken  his  departure,  than  the   bishops   sum-, 
moned  him  to  appear  before  them ;  and)  upon 
his  non-appearance,  t^ey  passed  a  sentence  of. 
death  upon  him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  hio^* 
in  effigy  at  the  cross  pf  Edinburgh.     Against 
this    seiit^nc.e   he  drew  ^up,  and.  afterwards, 
printed  at  Geneva,,in  1558,  his  <^  App^a^ioA 
f^omthe  cruel  and  m96t  ifnjust  Sent/ence  prg* 
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flounced  upon  him  by  the  false  Bishops  and 
CIcrgT -of  Scotland ;  with  his  Supplicatioh  tb 
Ac  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Commonality  of 
the  said  Realm  ;'*  which  contams  a  masterly 
defence  of  religtoi|s  independency,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  In 
the  year  1557,  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Scotland,  considering  their  cause  to 
be  in  a  good  posture,  and  sensible  of  the  use- 
fulness and  weight  of  Mr.  Knox  in  promoting- 
ft,  sent  him  an  express,  earnestly  desiring  him 
to  return  home.  Having  consulted  with  Mr. 
'Calvin,  and  other  worthy  ministers,  who  gave 
it  as  dieir  decided  opinion  that  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  country  demanded  his  accept- 
ance of  their  invitation,  he  wrote  word  back  by 
the  same  messengers  who  brought  the  letter, 
that  he  would  come  to  them  with  all  reasonable 
expedition ;  and,  after  providing  for  his  con- 

S^gati6n  at  Geneva,  he  proceeded  as  far  as 
eppe  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  At  this  place, 
however,  he  met  with  other  letters  from  the 
same  parties,  informing  him  that  they  had 
entered  into 'new  consultations,  and  advising 
faim  to  ^ay  at  Dieppe  till  the  conclusion  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, through  another*  channel,  that  many 
of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to 
him,  had  shewn  signs  of  irresolution  and  timi- 
dity, which  afibrded  small  hope  of  their  firm 
support  in  any  arduous  crisis.  Upon  receiving 
this  information,  Mr.  Knox  wrote  to  the  lords 
who  had  invited  him,  expostulating  with  them 
on  their  precipitancy  in  calling  upon  him  to 
abandon  his  charge  at  Geneva,  and  to  proceed 
so  far  homewards,  only  to  fill  him  with  grief 
and  shame  at  theit  want  of  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  coun- 
try; and  at  the  same  denouncing  the  severe 
judgments  of  God,  on  all  who  should  con- 
tribute to  betray  it  by  their  wcaknesis  or  apos- 
tacy.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  several  others  of 
the  nobility,  and  to  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  inferior  ranks  of  life,  exhortrng' 
them  to  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  main-  . 
taining  the  principles  which  they  had  avowed, 
and  in  contending  for  their  complete  deliver- 
ance from  idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny.  These* 
letters  produced  such  an  imptession  on  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  that  they,  one 
and  all,  entered  into  a  resolution,  "  that  they 
would  follow  forth  their  purpose,  and  commit 
themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given  them, 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  be  defrauded  of^the 
only  food  of  their  souls.''  ^To  secure  each 
other's  fidelity  to  the  protcstant  cause,  a  com^ 


mon  bond,  or  covenant,  was  entered  into  by 
them,  Sated  at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1557  : 
and  from  this  period  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  naftie  ofthe  Congregation.      ' 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Knox  had  returned  to 
Geneva,  where, 'in*  K58,  he  published  This 
treatise,  entitled',  **l1ie  first  Blast  of  the 
Trurtipet  against  the 'monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women  •,*'  in  which  hp  displays  more  erudition, 
and  a  greater  cdmpass  of  restding,  than  Id  any 
other  of  his  productions^  and  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  it  was  against  nature,  and  contrary 
to  scripture  and  reason,  to  entrust  ^omen  with 
the  government  of  states  or  kingdoms.  He' 
was  chief]  V  induced  to  write  it,  from  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  cruel  and  bloody  government  of 
tjueen  Mary  of  England,  and  of  the  endeavours 
of  the  queen-rcgetit  of  Scotland  to  establish 
arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom.  He 
intended  to  have  published  a  subsequent  piece 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  to  have  been 
called,  **Thc  second  Blast:"  but  queen  Mary 
dying,  5oon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first, 
and  he  having  ^reat  expectations  of  advantage 
to  the  protectant  cause  from  the  accession  o£ 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  went  no  farther.     Thai 

Erincess,  however,  was  so  disgusted  with  what 
e  had  written  against  the  government  of 
women,  that  she  embraced  an  early  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  resentment  against  him.  In 
15^9,  Mr:  Knox  determined  to  return  to  his  . 
native  country ;  and  being  desirous  of  visiting^ 
in  his  way  thither,  those  in  England  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  preached,  he  applied  to  his  old 
acquaintance  sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary 
of  state,  to  obtain  leave  for  that  purpose.  But 
owing  to  the  queen's  prejudices  against  him, 
that  •  request  was  so  far  from  being  granted, 
that'  the  person  whoin  he  had  employed  tb  *^ 
solicit  the  favour  very  narrowly  escaped  im- 
pTisonmcrit.  He  made  the  best  of*  his  way,' 
therefore,'  to  Scotlamd,  without  landing  in  any 
part  of  England^;  ^nd  arrived  in  that  king- 
dom' in  May;  1559.  A  short  time  before  this, 
the  public  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion 
had  been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Perth, 
.This^  step  fired  the  queen-regent  with  indigna- 
tion ;  who,  in-  subserviency  to  the  political 
plans  of  her  brothers  the  princes  of  Lorrain, 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  e^ctirpating  the 
reformed  religion  out  of  the  kingdom.  She, 
therefore,  determined  immediately  to  com- 
mence her  measures  for  that  purpose,  and 
issued  a  mandate  summoning  all  the  protestant 
preachers  in  the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  justicip, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Sterling  on  the  >om- 
of  May.    Though  this  procedure  alarmed,  yet"** 
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it  dijd  not  intimidgte.  fhp  Vsot^stzxjtS )  mi 
they  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  men  to  u^hon) 
they  were  indebted  for  th*  rhosf  valuable  o(  aU 
blessings,  the  knowledge^  o£the  truth,  .  Tn  coHr 
fprmity,  thereFpre,  tg;  a  custom  which  prevailed 
^t.that  time  in  Scotland^  of  the  friends  and  ad,- 
herents*  to  persons  .aoeused  of  .any  crime 
assQmbling  together  .fr9n?^  eVcry.  part  pf  the 
kingdoin>  and  ^ccoropanving  thenri  to  the  place 
gif.tjrial;  the  rcfgtiiied  . ijpnve^iftd,  in  great 
ibumbersj  tc^attend  thejr  fl^stora  to  Stirling.. 
The  qiieen  dreadc^.  their  apjJroach  with  so 
nuii)e,rgu3  a  ^train.^  anditi  prder  to  prevent 
jthfmTrom  advancing,  shjj  en^pojyered  a  person 
of  eminent  autnorlfy  with  tliem,  to  promise  in 
her  name*  that  ste  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
intended  triali  on  condition  that  the  preacher? 
and  their  tednup  advanced  no  nearer,  to  ^tir- 
.  ling.  The  Protestants^  averse  to  prpceeding  to 
any  actof  violence,  listened  with  pleasure  to  so 
pacific  a  proposition ;  and  the  .great  mas3  of 
them  retired  to  their  own  habitations,  while 
only  the  preachers,  with  a  few  leaderSv  of  the 
party,  remained  at  rerth.        ' 

Notwithstanding  the  queen  s  solemn  pro* 
ipise,  howiever,*  pn  the  lotn  of  May  she  pro- 
ceeoed  to,  call  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been 
summoned,  and,  upon  their  non«-appearance| 
ih^Y-  "wtxe  pxonouniced  outlaws.  By  this  base 
and  mean  artifice,  the  queen  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  >vfaoJe  nation ; 
hut  at  the  same  time,  by  discovering  to  the 
Protestants  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
instead  of  terrifying  them  into  tame  siibmission, 
she  exvcited  them  to  prepare  boldly  for  their 
own  defence.  'Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland 
a  few  days  before  the  trial  appointed  at  Stir^ 
ling  J  and  he  instantly  hurried  to  Perth,  to 
share  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  dan« 
ger^  or  to  assist  them  in  promoting  the  com-^ 
nxon  cause.  "  While,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
'^  their  minds  were  in  that  /erment,  which  the 
queen^s  perfidiousness  and  their  own  danger 
occasioned,'  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by 
9  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry,  Inflamed. 
a^  multitude  with  the  utmost  rage.  The  in*[ 
discretipn  of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  after 
Knox's  sernu)n,  was  preparing  to'  celebrate, 
mass,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that 
purpose/  precipitated  them  into  immediate 
action.  With  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
Tiqlence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that 
city,  overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures,' 
broke  in  pieces  the  images^  and  proceeding 
next  to  the  monasteries,  laid  those  sumptuous, 
furies  almost  level  with  the  ground.  This 
pptpm  iiisuirrec^oin  was  not  the  ei^^evt  of  apy 


cQ9cett«  or  previous*  deliberarign*.  Cenwced 
py  the  reformed  preachers,  and  publicly  con^* 
idemned  by  the  persons  of  most  power  an4 
credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  accidental  eruptioi^  of  popular 
;;age." «  From  this  time  Mr.  Knox  continue^ 
tp  promote  the  reformation  in  Scotland  by 
every  means  in  his  power  *,  and  to  advancje  ths 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  sparing  no  paia^ 
and  fearing  no  dangers.  A  full  account  of  hif 
conduct,  till  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  England,  may  be  sees 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history.  Mr.  Knox, 
by.  his  correspondence  with  secretary  Cecity 
was  principally  instrun^ental  in  establishing 
those  negociations.  between  the  congregation 
and  the  English,  which  terminated  in  the 
march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland,  t^ 
assi^  the.  Scotch  Protestants,  and.  to  protect: 
them  against  the  prosecutions  of  the  que^i- 
regent.  This  army  being  joined  by  alnj^st  ail 
the  great  men  in  Scotland,  proceeded  with 
such  vigour  and  success,  that  they  obliged  the 
French  forces,  who  had  been  the  pfincipri 
supporters  of  the  tyranny  of  the  pregent^  t^ 
quit  the  kio^gdom,  and  restored  the  parliament 
to  its  indepmlency.  Of  that  body/s^  gtesft 
majority  had  embraced  the  protestant  opinions  i 
and^  eilcouraged  as  they  were  by  the, zeal  and 
number  of  their  friends,  they  were  not  backr 
ward  in  improving  the  favourable  juncture,  to 
the  overthrow  of-  the  whole  fabric  of  .pQpery« 
By  one  act,  they  gave  the  sanction  af:  their 
approbation  to  a  confession  of  faith  presented 
to  them  by  Knox  and  the  other  reformed 
teachers ;  b^  a  se^nd,  they  abipiUh^d.  thiQ 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
transferred  the  causes  which  formerly  came 
under  their  cognizance,  to  the  decision  of  the 
eivil  courts }  aikd  by  a  third  act,  the  exercise 
of  religious  worship,  according  to  tlie  ritea 
of  the  Romish  church,  was  prohibited*  The 
manner  in  which  the  last  law  was  enforced^ 
discovers  the  zeal  of  the  assembly;  but  shew». 
them  to  have  been  no  less  strai^rers  to  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  and  the  laws  of  humanity^' 
than  the  ecclesiastical  tyrants  whose  yoke 
they  had  just  broken. 

The  zeal  of  the  parliament  in  reforming  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  kept 
pace  with  the  ardour  and  expectation  even  a£ 
Knox  himself.  Indeedi  to  his  influence  and 
authority  they  chiefly  yielded,  in  adjusting  the 
new  scheme  of  ecclesiastieal  policy  which  tbev 
adopted.  The  bad  use  which,  the  pppisA 
bishops  had  made  of  their  authority  and  power> 
oc(Ht«ioaed  the  Spelob  Pretestepta  te  conceive. 
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t  iptdlmt  BTersbn  to^  eptsoopaey;  tnd  a§  to 
Knox  hsmselfi  having  been  a  considerable 
time  a^  Genera,  he  had,  during  his  residence 
there,  studied  and  admired  that  system  of  eccie- 
siastical  policy  which  had  been  established  in 
that  city  by  Calvin.  He,  therefore,  warmly 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  preshym 
terian  scheme  of  church  govemnient  and  dis* 
cipline,  which  was  adopted  by  them.  But, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system,  Knox 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether 
from  the  ancient  form.  Instead  of  bishops,  he 
proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superln- 
tendants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to* 
inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy. 
They  presided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of 
the  church,  and  performed  several  other  parts 
of  the  episcopal  function.  Their  jurisdiction, 
however,  extended  to  sacred  things  only  j  they 
claimed  no  seat  in  parliament,  and  pretended 
210  right  to  the  dignity  of  the  former  bishops. 
And,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  and 
consistence  to  the  presbyterian  plan,  Knox, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  composed 
the  first  book  of  discipline,  which  contains  the 
model  or  platform  of  the  intended  policy,  and 
which  was  presented  to  a  convention  of  estates, 
wUch  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I  c6t .  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mary,  queeii 
•r  Scots^  the  widow  of  Francis  11.  king  of 
France,  arrived  in  her  native  country,  worn 
which  she  had  been  absent  nearly  thirteen 
years,  dicPugh  she  was  not  yet  nineteen.  On 
die  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  she  commanded 
mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her 
palace.  The  first  rumour  of  this  occasioned 
a  secret  imtrmuring  among  the  Protestants  who 
attended  the  court ;  and  Knox,  with  his  accus- 
tomed vehemence,  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
^' that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to  him, 
than  ten  thousand  armed  enemies^,  landed  in 
any  part  of  the  realm.'*  So  great  was  the 
ammosity  of  the  people  against  popery,  that 
the  servants  belonging  to  the  queen's  chapel 
were  insulted  and  abused  \  and  the  popuhce 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  utmost  excesses, 
had  not  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  season- 
ably interposed.  By  his  influence,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  other  more  moderate  protestant 
leaders,  the  queen  and  her  domestics  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion unmolested*  Knox^s  freedom  of  speech, 
however,  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen,  who 
had  a  long  conference  with  him.  upon  that  and 
obex  subjects;    Being  accused  by  her  of  hav« 


rng  written  a  book,  which. tended  to  subveft 
her  authority,  alluding  to  the  *<  Blast ;"4ie 
readily  avowed  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
book,  and  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  learned 
in  all  ages  •,  citing  Plato  in  particular,  who  had 
publicly  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  without  disturbing  society,  bear-^ 
ing  with  patience  the  errors  and  imperfections 
which  they  could  not  amend.  "Even  so> 
madam,"  said  he,  in  no  courtly  style,  "ami 
content  to  do  in  uprightness  of  heart;  and 
with  the  testimony  of  a  goodconscience  I  have 
communicated  my  judgment  to  the  world.  If 
the  realm  finds  no  inconvcniency  in  the  regi- 
ment of  a  woman,  that  which  they  approve 
shall  not  I  farther  disallow  than  within  my  owii 
breast;  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live- 
under  your  grace,  as  Paul  was  under  Nero; 
And  my  hope  is,  that  so  long  as  ye  defile  not 
your  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God, 
neither  I  nor  the  book  shall  either  hurt  you  or 
vour  authority;  for  in  very  deed,  madam,  that 
book  was  written  most  especially  against  that 
wicked  Jezebel  of  England." 

In  1562,  we  find  Mf.  Knox  emi^dyed  iri 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  thd 
earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran ;  which  is  an  evi- 
dence how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and  hovii? 
mudi  interest  he  had  with  them.  This  year 
also,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general  assemblyi. 
conwnissioncr  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Gal- 
loway; and,  by  his  influence,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  gentlemen  entered  into  a  bond  or 
covenant  at  Air,  similar  to  that  entered  into  at 
Edinburgh  in  1557,  'which  was  subscribed  on* 
the  4th  of  September.  About  this  time  he 
accepted  a  challenge  made  by  the  ^prior  of 
Whithorn,  to  a  public  disputation  upon  the 
mass,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  threei: 
days,  and  was  afterwards  published.  In  the 
following  year,  the  parliament  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  queen's  arrival  ia 
Scotland.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  in* 
it  to  obtain  the  queen's  assent  to  the  laws, 
which  had  been  made  before  her  arrival,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  protestant '  religion. 
For  her  ministers,  though  zealous  Protestants^ 
themselves,  were  aware  that  this  could  not  be 
urged  at  present,  without  manifest  danger  and! 
imprudence :  and  as  the  laws  in  favour  of  the: 
protestant  religion  were  generally  observed^ 
though  they  had  not  yet  received  the  royaL 
assent,  they  thought  it  best  to  defer  any  Fur- 
ther proceedings  on  that  subject  till  a  better 
opportunity ;  hoping  that  the  queen's  bigotry' 
might  in  tune  abate,  her  prejudices  gradually 
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vetr  off»  tnd  that  at  lut  she  imght  yidd  ta 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  what  importunity  or 
violence  oould  nerer  extort.  The  zfeal  of  the 
protestafit  clergy  was,  howevtrj  deaf  to  all 
these  considerations  of  policy.  The  leading 
men  of  that  order  insisted,  that  this  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  religion  by  law  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  They  pronounced  the  modera- 
tion of  the  courtiers  apostacy ;  and  Knox  so- 
lemnly renounced  the  friendship  of  the  earl 
of  Muirray,  as  a  man  so  blindly  zealous  for 
the  queen's  service,  as  to  become  regardless  of 
those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.  The  protestant  preachers  being 
thus  disappointed  by  the  men  m  whom  they 
placed  itbe  greatest  confidence,  gave  vent  to 
their  indignation  in  their  pulpits.  '  These 
echoed  more  loudly  than  ever,  with  declara- 
tions agunst  idolatry,  with  bitter  reproaches 
agamst  those  who,  from  interested  motives, 
had  deserted  that  cause  which  they  once 
reckoned  it  their  honour  to  support;  and  with 
dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen's  i^ar- 
riage  with  a  rapist.  On  that  subject  Knox 
delivered  his  opinion,  in  his  usual  undis- 
guised and  vehement  manner,  towards  the  close 
pf  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  many 
members  of  parliament.  What  he  said  gave 
great  offence  to  the  court;  and  the  queen, 
sending  for  him,  expressed  her  resentment 
with  much  warmth  and  passion.  In  his  de- 
fence before  the  queen  he  observed,  that  out  of 
the  pulpit  few  had  occasion  to  be  oiFended  at 
him,  "and  there, madam,"  said  he,  "I  am  not 
master  of  myself,  but  must  obey  one  who 
commands  me  to  speak  plain,  and  to  flatter  no 
flesh  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Her  majesty 
intended  to  have  punished  him  for  his  free- 
dom on  this  occasion  ^  but  was  prevailed  upon 
to  desist  at  that  time. 

The  repeated  vehement  declamations  of  the 
preachers  on  the  subjects  above-mentioned, 
which  were  dictated  by  a  zeal  more  sincere 
than  prudent,  kept  the  minds^of  the  populace 
in  a  constant  state  of  irritation,  and  sometimes 
excited  them  to  proceed  to  rash  and  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  violence.  Such  was  their  con- 
duct in  theautunmbf  1563,  during  the  aueen's 
absence  on  a  progress  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land.' Notwithstanding  that  the  court  was 
removed,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood-house.  The 
multitude  of  those  who  resorted  thither  gave 
great  offence  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  being  free  from  the  restraint  which  the 
royal  presence  imposed,  assembled  in  a  riotous 
maoner^  interrupted  the  Krvice^  and  filled  those 


who  were  present  with  the  utmost  coneeenia* 
tion.  After  having  been  dispersed  by  the  in<- 
terference  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
two  of  the  most  active  persons  in  the  tumult 
were  seized,  and  a  day  appointed  for  their 
trial.  Knox,  who  considered  the  zeal  of  these 
persons  to  be  laudable,  and  their  conduct  meri- 
torious, esteemed  them  as  suflerers  in  a  good 
cause ;  and  being  authorized  by  the  last  gene- 
ral assembly,  to  give  information  to  the  whole 
body  of  Protestants  in  Scotland,  should  any 
circumstance  arrive  that  might  threaten  danger 
to  the  reformation ;  issued  circular  letters, 
requiring  all  who  professed  the  true  religion, 
or  were  concerned  for  its  preservation,  to  as- 
semble at  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  trial,  that 
they  might  comfort  and  assist  Uieir  distressed 
brethren.  One  of  these  letters  having  fallen 
into  the  queen's  hands,  it  was  construed  to  be 
an  act  of  treason  to  assemble  the  subjects  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  to  prosecute  iCnox  for  that 
crime  before  the  privy  counciL  Happily  for 
him,  almost  all  his  judges  were  not  only  zeal- 
ous Protestants,  but  men  who  themselves  had 
very  lately  resisted  and  set  at  defiance  the 
queen's  authority  ^  and  it  was  under  prece- 
dents drawn  from  their  own  conduct,  that 
Knox  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  these 
counsellors  to  have  found  out  a  distinction^ 
by  which  they  could  censure  him,  without  con- 
demning themselves.  After  a  long  hearing, 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  many  of  the 
courtiers,  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  His 
conduct,  likewise,  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church,  which 
met  soon  afterwards.  In  this  assembly,  com- 
plaints of  the  increase  of  idolatry  were  inces- 
santly urged.  For  the  Protestants,  notwith- 
standing that  the  queen  had  lately  appeared 
desirous  of  satisfying  them,  and  made  many 
declarations  in  their  favour,  could  not  help 
iiarbouring  suspicions  of  her  entertaining  de- 
signs against  their  religion.  She  had  never 
once  consented  to  hear  any  preacher  of  the 
reformed  doctrines;  and  she  had  abated  no* 
thing  of  her  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mish faith.  She  had  also  given  her  friends 
on  the^  continent  repeated  assurances  of  her 
resolution  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church  j 
and  she  had  industriously  avoided  every  op* 
portunity  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  parliament 
in  favouj  of  the  reformation.  The  vigilant, 
zeal  of  the  protestant  preachers  was  inattentive 
to  none  of  these  circumstances ;  and  the  cool* 
ne$$  of  their  principal  leaders^  who  i^ere^  91 
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tlu8  time*  tntirely  deroled  to  the  court,  added 
to  their  jealousies  and  fears.  These  they  ut- 
tered to  the  people  in  language  ii^hich  they 
deemed  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful 
and  insolent.  In  a  meeting  of  the  general  as* 
sembly,  Maitland  publicly  accused  Knox  of 
teaching  seditious,  doctrine,  concerning  the 
rights  of  subjects  to  resist  those  sovereigns 
who  trespass  against  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  people.  Knox  was  not  backward  to 
justify  what  he  had  taught.  And  upon  this 
general  doctrine  of  resistance,  says  Dr.  Robert- 
son, so  just  in  its  own  nature,  out  so  delicate 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there  en- 
sued a  debate,  which  admirably  displays  the 
talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants  ^ 
the  acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  with 
learning,  but  prone  to  subtlety ;  the  vigorous 
understanding  of  the  latter,  delighting  in  bold 
sentiments,  and  superior  to  all  fear. 

In  the  year  1565,  lord  Damley,  having  been 
married  to  the  queen,  was  advised  by  the  Pro- 
testants about  the  court  to  hear  Mr.  Knox 
preach,  they  being  of  opinion  that  such  a  step 
would  contribute  much  to  procure  him  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  Damley  accordingly 
complied;  but  he  was  so  much  offended  at 
the  sermon,  that  he  complained  to  the  council, 
who  immediately  ordered  Mr.  Knox  before 
them,  and  out  ot  complaisance  to  the  queen's 
consort,  silenced  him  for  several  days.  His  text 
on. this  occasion  was  Isaiah  xxvi.  13.  **  O  Lord 
our  God,  other  Lords,  besides  thee,  have  had 
dominion  over  us,  &c."  From  which  words  he 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  are  sent  as  tyhints  and  scourges  to 
plague  them:  **  and  sometimes,"  said  he, 
^*  dod  sets  over  them,^  for  their  offences  and 
ingratitude,  boys  and  women."  In  the  gene- 
ral assembly  which  met  towards  the  close  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Knox  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  coasolatory  letter  in  their  name,  to  en- 
courage the  ministers  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  function,  notwithstanding  the 
discouragement  which  they  were  under,  from 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence  i  and  to  ex- 
hort the  friends  of  religion  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  supply  their  necessities.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  the  assembly,  to  visit  and. 
establish  the  churches  in  the  south;  and, 
having  obtained  their  leave  to  go  into  England, 
on  a  visit  to  two  of  his  sons  who  were  in  that 
kingdom,  he  was  furnished  by  them  with 
simple  testimonials  of  his  life,  doctrine,  and 
ti^futo^sib  s^d  ^  strong  recoauneudatioxi  of 


htm  to  al!  Protestants.    He  was  likewise  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  tlie  assembly  to  the" 
bishops  of  England,  drawn  up  by  himself;  the' 
purport  of  which  was  to  complain  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  the  English  puritans,  and  to  so-* 
licit  indulgence  for  them.    In  the  vcar  is^y,.' 
Mr.  Knox  preached  a  sermon  at  tne  corona- 
tion of  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
James  I.  of  England;  queen  Mary  having  been 
compelled  to  resign  the  government,  and  to 
appoint  the  earl  of  Murray  regent  of  the  king- 
dom.    He  also  preached  a  very  zealous  sermoa 
at  the   opening  of  the  convention  of  all  the- 
estates,  in  the  month  of  December  in  the  same 
year.     In  1569,  he  was  extremely  afflicted  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  barbarous  murder 
of  the  regent,  apprehending  that  the  interest 
of  the  reformed  religion  would  be  exposed  to 
the  utmost  danger  by  that  evtfnt;  and  in  1571, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  personal 
safety,  by  withdrawing  from  Edinburgh.     Fot 
the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had  entered 
into  a  combination  against  the  earl  of  Lenox». 
then  regent,  began  to  fortify  that  city.     While 
they  were  thus  employed,  a  council  was  held 
by  them  in  the  castle,  at  which  the  laird  o£ 
Grainge,  captain  of  the  castle,  proposed  that 
they  should  give  security  for  the  person  o£ 
Mr.  Knox,  which  was  also  much  desired  bf 
the  citizens.    To  this  proposal  the  Hamiltons 
answered,  that  they   could  not  promise  himr 
security  upon  their  honour,  since  there  were 
many  in  the  city  who  loved  him  not>  besides- 
other  disorderly  persons,  who  might  do  him- 
an  injury   without  their  knowledge.     Whea 
this  answer  was  made  known,  it  was.  justly* 
considered  to  be  indicative  of  no  favourable 
intentions  towards  Mr.  Knox;    upon  which- 
his  friends  in  the  city,  with  Mr.  Craig,  his- 
colleague,  at  their  head,  entreated  him  to  leave - 
the  place.    In  compliance  with  their  request,, 
he  departed  from  Edinburgh,  and  went  first 
to  Abbets-hall,  in  Fife,  and  from  thence  to 
St.  Andrew's,  where  he  remained  till  August. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  a  convention*  war 
hekl  at  Leith,  composed  of  the  leading  meiL 
among  the  ministets,  together  with  &  com- 
mittee of  privy  council,  in  which  it  was  agreed,^, 
that  a  kind  of  episcopacy  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  church*  The  plan  was,  that  the 
name  and  office  of  archbishop,  and  bishop, 
shoftld  be  continued  during  the  king's  minority, 
and  these  offices  be  conferred  upon  the  best, 
qualified  among  the  protcstant  ministers;  bul 
that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction^ 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  asifimhljK 
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ef  tlie  church.  The  rules  to  be  obMnred  in 
dieir  election,  and  the  persons  who  were  to 
supply  the  place  and  enjoy  the  privileges, 
which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in 
times  of  popery,  were  likewise  particularly 
specified.  *  The  whole  being  laid  before  the 
general  assembly,  after  some  exceptions  to  the 
name  of  archbishop,  dean,  chapter,  &c.  and  a 
protestation  that  it  should  be  considered  only 
as  a  temporary  constitution,  until  one  more 
perfect  could  be  introduced,  it  obtained  the 
approbation  of  that  court.  Even  Knox,  who 
was  prevented  from  attending  the  assembly  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health,  though  he  declaim- 
ed loudly  against  such  simoniacal  pactions 
between  different  noblemen  and  ministers,  as 
would  give  the  latter  possession  only  of  a  very 
small  part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  their 
sees,  yet  seems  hot  to  have  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention;  and,  in  a  letter 
to  the  assembly,  approved  of  some  of  dieir 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  election  of  bi- 
shops, as  worthy  of  being  carefully  observed. 
The  troubles  of  the  country  being  by  this  time 
much  abated,  and  the  people  of  Edinbmgh 
^ho  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  having  re- 
turned, they  sent  a  deputation  to  St.  Andrew's, 
to  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  resume  his  ministry 
among  them.  With  this  invitation  he  com- 
plied, after  having  previously  stipulated,  that 
he  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  speak  to  them 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as 
in  former  times;  and  on  the  last  day  of  August 
he  preached  to  them  in  the  great  kirk.  His 
voice^  however  was  become  so  weak,  that  but 
few  could  hear  him  in  that  large  place;  and 
his  subsequent  sermons  were  delivered  in  the 
Tolbooth.  His  health,  which  was  now  greatly 
impaired,  received  a  finishing  stroke  from  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at 
Paris,  which  reached  Edinburgh  in  September; 
yet  he  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  preach 
against  that  horrible  act,  and  with  much  of 
his  usual  energy  denounced  God's  vengeance 
on  the  wicked  agents  in  it,  of  which  he  desired 
that  the  French  ambassador  might  be  inform- 
ed. From  this  time  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion was  observed  with  concern  by  all  his 
friends.  By  an  unwearied  application  to 
study,  and  to  busincsij,  as  well  as  by  the  fre- 
quency and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses, 
be  had  worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  ro- 
bust. During  a  lingering  illness,  he  disco- 
vered the  utmost  fortitude;  and  met  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  with  a  magnanimity  inse- 
parable from  his  character.  He  was  constantly 
employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted 


himself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality, 
which  not  onhr  preserve  good  men  from  de-. 
sponding,  but  fill  them  wiSi  exultation  in  their 
last  moments.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age;  and  his  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave 
by  several  of  the  nobility  then  in  Edinburgh, 
particularly  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  just  chosen 
regent,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  interred,  said, 
**  there  lies  he,  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man;  who  hath  often  been  threatened  with 
dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour.  For  he  had  God's  provi- 
dence watching  over  him  in  an  especial  manner, 
when  his  very  life  was  sought."  Dr.  Robert- 
son justly  observes,  that  diis  eulogium  is  the 
more  honourable,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  one 
whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar 
severity. 

The  private  life  of  this  eminent  reformer 
was  irreproachable  and  exemplary;  and  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  his  declamations 
against  vice  and  luxury,  have  in  them  every 
character  of  that  natural  antipathy  which  can- 
not be  counterfeited  or  dissembled.  But  we 
cannot  close  our  account  of  him  with  greater 
propriety,  than  by  inserting  the  summary  of  his 
character  drawn  up  by  the  masterly  pen  of  the 
elegant  and  candid  historian,  to  whom  we  have 
been  much  indebted  in  this  article.  ^  Knox," 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  <<  was  the  prime  instru-* 
ment  of  spreading  and  establishing  the  reform- 
ed religion  in  Scotland.  «  Zeal,  intrepidity, 
disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  ac- 
quainted, too,  with  the  learning  cultivated 
among  divines  in  that  age;  and  excelled  in 
that  species  of  eloquence,  which  is  calculated 
to  rouse  and  inflame.  His  maxims,  however, 
were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomply- 
ing himself,  he  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the 
innrmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  hii 
admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemencci  * 
more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim*  This 
often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  unduti-- 
ful  expressions  with  respect  to  the  queen's 
person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities^ 
however,  which  now  render  his  character  less- 
amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation 
among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled' him  to 
face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from 
which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would 
have  been  apt  to  shrink  back.*'  Besides  the 
articles  mentioned' in  the  preceding  narrative. 
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our  author  published  '<  A  fairiiful  Admonition 
to  the  true  Professors' of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
.within  the  Realm  of  England/'  1554}  ^'  A 
j>rief  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy 
Embracing  of  Christ^s  Gospeli  heretofore  by 
the  Tyranny  of  Mary  suppressed  and  banish- 
ed,**  1559  J  a  *•  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Kin^,  Henry  Darnley,"  iSS^y  ^nd  some  contro- 
versial pieces.  After  his  death  was  published 
his  *'  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in 
the  Realm  of  Scotland  &c»"  folio^  to  the  fourth 
^edition  of  which,  printed  in  1732^  the  pieces 
above  mentioned  are  subjoined.  There  are 
also  some  MSS.  of  his  in  private  hands;  others 
inserted  in  "  Calderwood's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;"  and  two  pieces,  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  among  the  Harleian 
MSS#  in  the  British  Museum,  N.  416:  one  of 
which  is  a  consolatory  letter,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  him  to  his  wife;  and  the  other  a 
letter,  or  rather  treatise,  addressed  by  him  to 
the  faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and  Ber- 
wick, &c.  Bicg.  Britan.  Roberts9tt*$  Hist, 
Sc$tland; passim,     Brit.  Bieg. — M. 

KNU  1  ZEN,  Matthias,  an  atheistical  fa- 
natic in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  attempt- 
ed to  found  a  new  sect  on  his  impious  prin- 
ciples, was  a  native  of  Oldensworth,  in  the 
4uchy  of  Sleswick.  He  studied  at  Koniffs* 
berg,  in  Prussia,  where  he  first  advanced  his 
peculiar  notions;  and  from  thence  he  sallied 
forth  on  an  atheistical  mission,  in  order  to  gain 
proselytes  to  his  doctrine.  His  discfples,  lay- 
ing aside  all  consideration  of  God  and  religion, 
were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science alone,  and  from  thence  were  to  assume 
the  name  of  Conscientiarians*  In  the  year 
1674,  he  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, a  Latin  letter,  pretendedly  printed  at 
Rome»  and  two  dialogues  in  German,  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  his  system;  the  contents 
of  which  are  reduced  by  the  continuator  of 
Micrselius  to  the  six  following  heads:  i.  That 
thereis  neither  aGod  nor  a  devil.  2.  That  ma- 
gistrates are  not  to  be  valued,  churches  are  to 
r))e  despised,  and  priests  rejected.  3.  Instead 
of  magistrates  and  priests,  we  have  reason  and 
learning,  which  jomed  with  conscience  teach 
us  to  live  honestly,  -to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give 
every  one  his  due.  4.  Matrimony  does  not 
differ  from  fornication.  5.  There  is  but  one 
life,  which  is  the  present^  after  which  there 
are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments.  6.  The 
holy  Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 
The  letter  may  be  seen  entire,  iti  *'  Micrselii 
•  Syntagm.  Hist*  Eccles.;"  or  La  Croze^s 
"  Entretiens  sur  divers  Sujets  d'Histoire^  4^ 
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Litterature,  de  Religion,  et  de  Critique.''  This 
.wrong-headed  atheu»t  boasted,  that  he  had  made 
an  immense  number  of  proselytes  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe;  at  Paris,  at  Amsterdam,  at 
Leyden,  in  England,  at  Hamburg,  at  Copenha* 
gen,  at  Stockholm,  and  at  Rome;  and  that  he 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  disciples  at 
Jena  only.  His  assertion  respecting  the  num* 
ber  of  his  followers  in  the  last  mentioned  uni- 
versity, induced  professor  'Musacus  to  publish 
an  answer  to  his  Letter  and  Dialogues,  printed 
in  1675,  in  the  German  language;  in  order  at 
the  same  time  to  refute  his  dangerous  opinions, 
and  to  do  away  the  suspicions  which  might  be 
entertained  to  the  prejudice  of  that  seminary. 
\yhat  became  of  ICnutzen  afterwards,  is  not 
mentioned  by  historians.  Bayle*  Moreri, 
Noav.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KNUTZEN,  Martijj,  a  Prussian  professor^ 
of  philosophy,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
works»  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  the  year 
1 7 1 3 .  We  have  no  other  information  concern* 
ing  him,  than  that  he  filled  the  philosophical 
chair  in  the  university  of  his  native; , place,  and 
also  occupied  the  post  of  librarian.  He  died  in 
1751,  when  he  was  only  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Some  of  his  productions  are  in 
Latin,  and  others  in  German.  The  principal 
of  the  former  are,  "Systema  Causarum  £f- 
ficientium;"  <'  Elementa  Philosophise  Rado- 
nalis,  Methodo  Matbematico  demonstrata  ;** 
^^  Theoremata  de  Parabolis  infinitis,"  &c.  Of  - 
his  German  writings,  that  which  has  done  him 
the  greatest  honour  is  ^^A  Defence  of  th^ 
Christian  Religion,''  in  quarto.  Noav.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

KODDE,  Vander.  There  were  three 
brothers  of  this  name,  Johfh  Mrian,  and  GiU 
bertp  inhabitants  of  Warmond,  near  Leyden^ 
who  are  entitled  to  notice  from  their  having 
been  founders  of  the  religious  community 
known  by  the  name  of  CoUegiants^  from  the 
Dutch  word  Collegies,  which  signifies  congre- 
gation or  assembly,  and  who  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  West  Friesland.  These  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  passed  their  days  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  rural  life,  but  to  have  been  men 
of  eminent  piety,  well  acquainted  with  sacred 
literature,  and  enemies  to  religious  controversy* 
Gilbert  was  an  elder  of  the  Remonstrant  church 
at  Warmond,  and  possessed  a  ready  and  fluent 
elocution.  In  the  year  1619,  when  the  perse* 
cution  of  the  Calvimsts  had  driven  the  Remon- 
.'strant  ministers  from  their  churches,  the'se  men 
proposed  that  meetings  should  be  held  of  mem-' 
bers  of  the  diurch  at  Warmond,  at  which  oiye 
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•r  more  of  their  number  sboald  read  a  chapter 
or  two  out  of  the  Bible»  and  pray  in  the  as- 
sembly;  and  also,  if  any  person  had  any  ^ng 
to  oflfer  by  way  of  exfaorution,  instruction,  or 
-edification  of  others,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  they  oflered  persoi^- 
ally  to  take  a  part  in  the  business  of  those  meet* 
ings,  according  to  their  abilities.  Their  propo* 
aition  being  approved  of,  Gilbert  took  the  lead 
at  their  first  meeting,  in  addressing  those  pre- 
sent on  some  religious  topic,  and  was  after- 
wards followed  by  others.  One  of  the  chief 
associates  of  the  three  brothers  was  a  fisherman, 
of  the  name  of  Anthonv  Comellson,  whoj  ac- 
cording to  Mosheim,  had  no  qualities  that 
could  give  any  degree  of  weight  or  credit  to 
their  cause.  The  satisfaction  which  was 
shewn '  by  the  numerous  attendants  at  these 
ineetings,  soon  encouraged  the  Koddcs  to  in- 
sinuate die  inutility  of  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, as  die  people  were  sufficiently  qualified 
to  teach  and  instruct  one  another.  Not  long 
afterwards,  they  publicly  laboured  to  create  an 
aversion  ii^the  people,  not  only  to  the  hearing 
of  sermons,  but  also  to  the  persons  of  the  mi-' 
nisters  themselves,  whom  they  accused  of  en- 
deavouring to  live  in  idleness,  at  the  expence 
of  the  community,  finding  a  disposition  in 
inany  of  the  Remonstrants  to  adopt  their  opi- 
nions, they  separated  themselves  from  that 
body,  and  commenced  meetings  of  their  own^ 
at  first  once  a  mondi,  in  a  private  house  at 
Warmond,  and  gave  the  name  of  prophtcyinf^s 
lo  their  exercitations;  whence  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  die  name  oi  prophets.  In  a  short 
time  they  transferred  the  place  of  their  mcet^ 
ing  to  Rhynsburg;  and  from  thence  were  call* 
ed  Rhynsburgersy  though  they  afterwards  were 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Colleghnts,  "» 
From  this  origin  sprung  a  sect,  or  rather  a 
community  consisting  of  persons  from  all  sects, 
which  has  spread  widely  over  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, and  of  whose  peculiarities  a  short  ac- 
count, from  Mosheim,  will  not  be  displeasing 
to  the  reader.  They  meet  twice  a  week,  name- 
ly, on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  worship;  and  after  singing  a 
psalm  or  hymn,  and  addressing  themselves  to 
the  Deity  by  prayer,  they  explain  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  The  female 
members  of  the  community  are  not  allowed  to 
«peak  in  public;  but  all  others,  without  any 
exception  founded  on  rank,  condition,  or  inca* 
pacity,  have  a  right  to  communicate  die  result 
of  their  meditations  to  the  assembly.  All,  like- 
wise, have  a  right  to  oppose  what  any  of  the 
^etbrcn  has  advanced,  provided  tbexr  oppp** 


sidon  be  attended  with  »  spirit  of  Chrutiaii 
charity  and  moderation.  There  is  a  printed 
list  of  the  passages  of  scripture  that  are  to  be 
examined  and  illilstrated  at  each  meeting;  so 
diat  any  person  who  is  ambitious  of  appearing 
among  the  speakers,  may  study  die  subject  be- 
fore nand,  and  thus  come  fully  prepared  to 
descant  upon  it  in  public.  The  nrethren  lunre 
m  general  assembly  twice  a  }ear  at  Rhynsburg^ 
where  they  have  convenient  houses  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphans,  and  the  reception  of  stran- 
gers; and  there  diey  remain  together  daring 
die  space  of  four  davs,  which  are  employed  in 
hearing,  discourses  tnat  tend  tp  edification,  and 
exhortations  that  are  principally  designed  to 
inculcate  brotherly  love  and  sanctity  dF  man- 
ners. The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
also  administered  during  this  assembly;  and 
diose  adult  persons  who  desire  to  be  baptized, 
receive  the  sacrament  of  bmtism  by  immer* 
ston.  Their  community  is  ot  a  most  extensive 
Vind ;  comprehending  persons  of  all  ranks,  oxw 
ders,  and  sects,  who  profess  themsehres  Chris- 
tians, though  dieir  sentiments  concerning  dit 
person  and  doctrine  of  Christ  be  extremely* 
diflTerent;  and  it  is  kept  together,  and  its  union 
mainuined,  not  by  the  authority  of  rulers  and 
doctors,  the  force  of  ecclesbstical  laws,  the  re* 
straining  power  of  creeds  and  confessions^  or 
the  influence  of  certain  positive  rites  and  insti- 
tutions, but  merely  by  a  zeal  for  the  advance^ 
ment  of  practical  religion,  uid  a  desire  of  drawl- 
ing instruction  from  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  Branifs  Hist*  Refirm,  in  the  Low 
Countries^  vol.  IV.  h.  tdviii.  Mosh.  Hist,  EccL 
sac.  xvii.  sect.  H.  par.  ii.  cap.  y.—- M. 

KOENIG,  Samubl,  a  learned  philosopher 
and  mathematician  in  the  eighteenth  century^ 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  distinraishcd  himself 
early  in  life  by  his  mathematical  abilities.  He 
resided  for  two  years  at  the  casde  of  Cirey, 
where  the  illustnous  marchioness  de  Chatalet 
was  his  pupil,  and  by  her  proficiency  reflected 

freat  credit  on  his  instructions.  Afterwards 
e  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  natural 
law  in  the  university  of  Franeker;  whence  hb 
removed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  librarian  to  the  stadtholder,  and 
to  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Ber- 
lin; but  was  afterwards  expelled  from  that 
body.  The  occasion  of  that  expulnon  was  as 
follows :  Maupertuis,  the  president,  had  insert- 
ed in  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs  for  1746,  **  A 
Discourse  upon  the  Laws  of  Motion^"  which 
Koenig  not  onl^  attacked,  but  cited  an  extract 
from  a  manuscnpt  letter  of  IidbnitZt  intended 
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to  prore  Aat  fhUosopher^s  claim  to  the  pretend- 
ed dbcovesy.  Maiupertuis,  stung  with  the  im* 
putation  of  plagiarism,  engaged  the  academy  to 
call  upon  him  for  the  oroof  of  what  he  had  ad« 
ranced*  by  producing  tne  original  letter  of  Leib- 
nitz; and  upon  his  not  being  able  to  do  SO9 
they  expelled  him  from  their  bodv.  All  Eu- 
rope was  interested  in  the  quarrel  which  this 
occasioned  between  Koenig  and  Maupertuis. 
The  former  appealed  to  the  public;  and  his 
^  Appeal/'  written  with  the  animation  of  re- 
sentmenty  procured  him  many  supporters. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  other  pieces,  and 
died  in  I757>  with  the  character  01  being  one 
of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Vol- 
taire thus  characterizes  him«  in  a  letter  to  HeU 
▼etius:  **  Koenig  has  no  pretensions  to  imagina- 
tion, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  is  what 
is  adled  a  great  metaphpician.  He  is,  be- 
sides, a  Yery  good  geometrician,  and  what  is  of 
still  greater  moment,  a  Tery  good  man!**  Nguv* 
Diet.  Hist.    Huttvn's  Matt.  Dict.^M. 

KOLBE,  Pbtbr,  improperly  called  KMntf 
lector  of  the  school  of  mustadt  on  the  Aisch, 
but  better  known  by  his  trarels  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  born  in  1675  at  Dorflas,  a 
village  between  Wnnstedd  and  Redwitz,  in  the 
princtpalitT  of  Baireuth,  where  his  father  was 
first  a  judge,  and  afterwards  receiTer  of  the 
taxes.  He  acquired  the  princ^les  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  tcboci  of  Redwitz;  but.  in  1688, 
remored  to  Wunsiedel,  which  he  Icn  in  1^4 
to  continue  fait  studies  at  Nuitmberg.  Here 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  po» 
Tcrtv,  having  brought  with  him  no  more  than  a 
single  dollar,  and  bebg  entirely  unknown  in 
the  city.  In  the  year  1696  he  was  receiYed 
into  the  house  of  die  celebrated  astronomer 
Eimart,  under  wliose  direction  he  studied  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy;    and    by  daily 

Cfacdce  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
tter.  In  1700  he  enteral  himself  at  the  imi- 
vemty  of  Halle,  where  he  disputed  next  year 
**  De  natura  oometarum,"  and  hegm  to  give  a 
coune  of  lectures  in  philosophy  and  inathe- 
matics.  By  means  of  the  cdebrated  Cellarius 
he  was  introduced  to  banm  von  Surosie,  privy 
counsellor  of  his  Prussian  majesty^  who  nsade 
him  very  handsome  ofiers  to  accompany  him 
on  his  travels,  or  to  instruct  his  son  in  the  ma^ 
thematics.  As  Kolbe.had  concdved  at  an 
early  period  a  strong  deure  to  visit  fore^ 
countries,  he  readily  accepted  the  place  of 
secrctanr  to  the  baron»  whom  he  accompanied 
to  PopGtz'  in  1703.  Soon  after,  a  pmoosal 
being  made^to  him  of  going  out  to  make  obser- 
vations at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopci  hcrcpwed 


to  HoUahd  the  year  foUowing,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  East-India  com- 
pany to  perform  the  voyage,  he  embarked  in 
the  Union  East-Indiaman,  and  arrived  in  the 
month  of  June  1705  at  the  Cape,  where  he 
was  appointed,  aUer  the  death  of  his  patron^ 
fecretary  to  the  colonies  of  Stellenbosch  and 
Drackenstein.    In  this  situation  he  continued 
ten  years,  employed  in  nuking  observations, 
'  and  keeping  up  a  literary  corre^spondence  with 
Witsius,  Goekdt  Braun,  and  Leupold.    The 
misfortune  of  blindness,  which  came  on  with- 
out   any  prerious  pain,  or   external  injury, 
obliged  him,  however,  to  resim  his  employ- 
ment; and  after  trying  for  a  ^roole  year,  but 
without  success,  every  resource  of  the  medical 
art  to  recover  his  sight,  he  began  to  think  of 
returning  to  Europe.    On  his  arrival  at  Am- 
sterdam, he  obtained  so  much  relief,, that  he 
was  able,  during  the  rest  of  hiii  life,  to  read  and 
write  with  spectacles.    Returning  afterwards 
to  the  house  of  his  mother,  he  began  to  arrange 
the  nmterials  of  his  description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  about  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished a  separate  treatise  **  De  Aquis  Capitis 
BonsB  Spei,**  which,  in  17169  was  inserted  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of 
Leipsic.    H^  was  then  invited  to  travel  with 
two  Austrian  counts,  but  at  the  request  of  his 
mother  he  entered  into  the  service  of  his  owa 
country,  and  in  171 8  was  nominated  rector  of 
the  school  of  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch,  and 
though  invited  the  year  following  to  be  rector 
and  extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cobourg,  he  refused  this  ofier,  as  he  had  now 
attained  to  the  sununit  of  his  ambition.    Hit 
constitution  had  been  much  weakened  by  hit 
km^  travels,  but  he  continued  to  dlschai^  the ' 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  diligence,  tiQ  the 
month  of  July  1726,  when  lie  was  attacked  by 
a  severe  illness,  which  terminated  in  Kis  deatl^ 
on  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.    Kolbe  obtained  the  greatest 
celebrity  by  his  *'  Deaidnption  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  nope,''  which  was  published  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1 7 191,  in  folio,  with  twenty-four  engrav- 
ings.   A  Dutch  transla^oa  appeared  at  Am<* 
sterdam  in  1727,  two  vols,  folio,  with  plates  ( 
and  an  Englisn  one,  by  Medley,  at  London,  in 
1721,  two  vols,  octavo.    A  French  abridgment 
of  ity  by  a  Swiss  named  Bertrand,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  174I9  three  vols.4arge  duode- 
cimo>  and  again  in  1743*    The  whole  work 
consists  of  three  parts,  and  is  written  in  the 
form  of  letters.    Fart  of  the  materials  were 
furnished  by  the  papers  of  the  secretary  Gre* 
vcnbroek^  whichi  auer  his  death,  came  into 
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Kolbe's  poMession.    By  means  of  these,  and 
his  long  residence  at  ihe  Cape,  where  be  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  variety  of  curious  ob« 
servations,  he  was  enabled  to   communicate 
much  important  information  in  regard  to  a 
country  which,  at  that  time,  was  little  known. 
Kolbe,  however,  did  not  examine  the  accounts 
be  received  with  sufficient  accuracy:  he  relate^ 
many  circumstances  with  too  much  minuteness 
and  verbosity;  introduces  imnecessary  repeti- 
tions, and  has  published  many  false  and  incre- 
dible stories,  which  have  been  completely  re- 
futed by  the  accounts  of  more  modern  travel- 
lers, and  particularly  by  those  of  Mentzel. 
The  severest  animadversions,  however,  on  this 
work,  were  made  by  the  abbe  la  Caille,  in  his 
*^  Journal  Historique  du  Voyage  fait  au  Cap  de 
Bonne  Esperance,"  a  Paris,  1763;  to  the  end 
of  which  the  author  has  added  critical  remarks 
on  Kolbe's  description,  which  he  attacks  with 
great  bitterness  and  asperity,  in  many  parts 
with  great  justice,  but  in  odiers  without  any 
cause,  as  the  information  of  la  Caille  was  not 
^always  correct,  and  as  he  had  read  only  the 
French  translation,  which  is  faulty  and  inaccu* 
rate.    This  has  been  fully  proved  by  two  tra- 
vellers of  great  reputation,  namely,  Mentzel, 
in  his  Complete  geographical  and  topographical 
Description  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  refutes  la  CaiUe's  objections;  and  Forster, 
in  the  preface  to  his  German  translation  of 
Sparmann's  Voyage.     A  life  of  Kolbe,  consist- 
ing of  one  sheet  and  a  half  quarto,  in  which 
his  merits  as  a  traveller  are  placed  in  a  clearer 
light,  Was  published  in  1758  by  G.  C.Oertel, 
director  of  the  prince's  school  at  Neustadt  on 
the  Aisch,  under  the  title  of  «  De  Vita  fatis 
ac  mentis  M.  Petri  Kolbii."     Hirsching'j  Ma" 
nual  of  eminent  Persons  vtho  died  in  the  eighteenth 
Century. — ^J. 

KOORNHERT,  Theodore,  a  famous 
Dutch  controversial  writer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  an  able  intrepid. assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  of  liberty  of  conscience^ 
was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  at 
Aipsterdam,  and  borr»in  the  year  i522..  He 
was  educated  an  engraver,  and  when  very 
young  took  a  journey  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  forfeit- 
ed hlB  right  to  any  inheritance,  by  manyi^g  in 
opposition  to  the  directions  in  his  father's  will, 
and  without  asking  his  mother's  advice.  Thus 
circumstanced,  and  having  received  scarcely 
.  any  fortune  with  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  faniily  of  Reynold  of  Brederode, 
baron  of  Vianen,  who  appointed  him  his  stew- 


ard«  and  whose  favour  be  gained;  but  yet  he 
sooin  quitted  that  situation,  because  he  did  not 
hke  a  court  life.  -  He  now  settled  at  Harlem, 
and  obtained  his  livelihood  by  foUovnng  his 
profession  of  an  engraver.     Being  puzzled  with 
some  difficulties  on  theological  subjects,  he 
imagined  that  -  he  should  meet  with  the  solu- 
tion of  them  in   the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  some  other  fathers;  and  he  thereiore  ap- 
plied to  learn  the  Latin  language  at  the  age  of 
thirty.     Though    he  never  was   thoroughly 
master  of  it,  yet  he  soon  made  such  progress 
in  his  acquaintance  with  it,  as  to  be  capable  of 
translating  Cicero's  Offices,  and  several  other 
works  bto  Dutch.     So  industrious  was  he,  in 
working  and  study,  that  he  never  indulged  him- 
self more  than  six  hours  in  bed.     In  the  year 
1 56 1,  he  was  admitted  a  notary;  and  in  the 
following  year,  appointed  secretary  to  the  city 
of  Harlem ;  and  secretary  to  the  burgomasters 
of  the  same  city,  in  1564.    In  this  official  cha- 
racter, during  the  years  1565  and  ij66,  he  was 
frequently  sent  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  go- 
vernor ot  Holland;   and  he  had  several  con* 
ferences  with  Henry  of  Brederode,  son  of  his 
former  patron,  concerning  the  means  of  main* 
taining  the  libeity  of  his  country;  ^nd  it  was 
he  who  persuaded  that  nobleman  to  present  to 
the  dttcchess  of  Parma  the  famous  petition  of 
the  Confederates  in  1566,  which  was  followed 
by  such  remarkable  consequences.    He  was 
also  the  audior  of  the  first  manifesto  whidi 
the  prince  of  Orange  published  in  his  camp^ 
entitled,  <<  An  Advertisement  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  Law,  for 
the  King,  and  for  the  Flock."  'The  part  which 
he  thus  took  in  politics  excited  against  him  the 
resentntent  of  die  government  at  Brussels,  by 
whose  directions  he  was  taken  into  custody  at 
Harlem,  and  carried  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
suffered  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment.    When 
at  length  he  obtained  a  hearing,  he  defended 
himself  so  dexterously,  that  he  was  set  at  iiber« 
ty;   but  with  an  injunction  not  to  leave  the 
Hague.     Receiyii^  private  notice,  however$ 
that  orders  had  been  transmitted  from  Brussels 
.  to  commit  him  again  to  prison,  he  withdrew 
secretly  to  Harlem,  and  from  that  place  into 
the  county  of  Qeves,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  his  old  profession  of  an  engraver. 

When,  in  the  ycaf  157a,  the  states  of  Hol- 
land had  taken  the  vigorous  resolution  to 
assert  their  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spaniards,  Koornhert  returned  into*  his  own 
country,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  states  of  the  province.  This 
post^  howeyer,  he  was.  soon  obliged  to  resign^ 
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owing  to  the  danger  to  whidi  he  was  exposed 
from  the  hatred  and  threatenings  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  pariicularlf  of  the  count  de. 
Lumeyi  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disorders  and  disturbances  which 
the  soldiers  committed.     Finding  that   there 
was  no  safety  for  him  in  any  place  within  their 
reach,  he  withdrew  to  £mbden,  and  acquaint-* 
ed  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states  of  Hol« 
land  with  the  reasons  which  had  compelled 
him  to  take  shelter  in  such  an  asylum.     In 
order  to  excite  against  him  the  prejudices  and 
indignation  of  the  troops,  the  officers  had  re- 
presented  him  to  be  a  dangerous  papist;  for 
which  representation  they  had  this  plausible 
pretext,  diat  he  was  continually  insisting  that 
it  was  but  justice,  and  what  the  interest  of 
Holland  required,  not  to  persecute  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  to  perform  the  promise  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  made  them,  concern- 
ing the  free   exercise  of  their  religion,  &c. 
But  his  real  sentiments  did  not  correspond  with 
those  of  any  of  the  Christian  sects.     While  he 
aK:knowledged  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
not  the  true  church,  he  condemned  openly  the 
undertakings  of  Luther  and  Calvin.     Consider- 
ing-all sects  to  have  been  corrupted  many  ages 
aeoy  he  wished,  that  till  such  time  as  God 
should  be  pleased  to  raise  reformers,  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  apostles,  they  should  all  unite 
together,  by  way  of  interim:  his  scheme  being, 
that  only  the  text  of  God's  word  was  to  be  read 
to  the  people,  without  proposing  to  them  any 
explication,  and  without  prescribing  the  con- 
gregation any  thi^g  by  way  of  commandment, 
or  prohibition,  but  at  most  by  way  of  advice* 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  a  true  Christian,  to  be  a  member  6f  any 
.   visible  church ;   and  he  acted  accordingly,  for 
he  did  not  take  the  sacrament  either  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  or  the  Protestants.    In  the 
year  1578,  we^find  that  Koornherthad  return- 
ed back  into  Holland,  where  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  two  ministers  of  Delft  at  Ley- 
den,  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
church.     He   maintained,  that  the  churches 
which  followed  and  believed  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  true  churches;  and 
.  diis  he  undertook  to  ptove  from  three  articles 
which  they  maintained,  namely,  predestination, 
justification,  and  punishing  heretics  with  death. 
Scarcely  had  the  controversy  begun,  before  it 
was    prohibited    by   the   states  of   Holland; 
though  afterwards  they  permitted  it  to  be  re^ 
sumed,  and  appointed  deputies  to  preside  at  the 
public    discussion  of  the  points  in  question. 
On  the  day  fixed^  when  Ejoornhext  had  nearly 


silenced  his  opponents,  the  presiding  deputies 
interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  charg- . 
ing  him  with  a  design  of  making  a  schism 
among  the  people,  threatening  him  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  states,  and  calling  out  to  him 
more  than  once,  "  We  will  not  suflfer  you  to 
harangue  thus:"  to  which  he  replied,  "Nor 
will  I  suffer  any  man  to  lord  it  over  my  faith/' 
He  also  subjoined,  to  one  of  his  opponents, 
**  I  do  not  pretend  to  govern  any  man's  faith,. 
but  am  ready  to  bear  with  you,  and  all  others, 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  me.  Why  should 
they  not  then  bear  with  me  ?  Were  I  to  be  an 
enemy-to  all  such  as  think  otlierwise  than  I  do,, 
who  is  there  to  whom  I  should  not  be  an  adver- 
sary ?  Can  you  find  ten  men  in  one  town  that 
believe  alike  in  all  things  f"  He  then  took  his 
leave  of  them,  declaring  that  he  would  no< 
longer  argue  in  the  presence  of  men  who  would 
not  allow  him  the  freedom  of  replying  to  his. 
opponents. 

After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  states^. 
on  the  pretence  of  preventing  further  quarrels, 
ordered  him,  by  the  magistrates  of  Harlem, 
**  not  to  publish  any  thing  in  print  concern- 
ing the  dispute.'^  He  was  also  forbidden  *<  to 
ttouble  the  ministers  of  Delft  with  letters,  or 
otherwise,  upon  pain  of  the  utmost  severity.^** 
Some  time  after  this,  various  ministers  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  HoUand  directed  their  attacksi 
against  Koornhert  in  the  pulpit,  railing  at  hins^ 
by  napie,  and  representing  him  as  a  heretic,  aft 
impious  fellow,  and  a  free  thinker.  Upont 
which  he  petitioned  the  states,  and  humbly 
prayed  that  he  might  be  heard,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  should  prove  his  innocence;  hoping 
that  they  would  silence  such  scandalous  tongues*. 
If  he  could  not  obtain  that  favour,  nor  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience,,  and  the>  protection 
of  justice,  he  besought  them  to  permit  him  to 
go  and  live  out  of  their  dominions.  The  states 
returned  this  answer  to  his  petitions  that  if 
he  would  comport  himself  peaceably,  dutifully, 
and  faithfully,  Kke  other  subjects,  and  not  pub^ 
lish  any  thing  relating  to  religious  controversies^ 
unless  with  the  allowance  of  the  states,  he 
should  be  secured  from'all  trouble  and  danger. 
This  answer,  especially  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  their  former  order,  not  to  trouble  the 
ministers  with  letters  or  otherwise^  Koornhert 
justly  considered  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a  new  inquisition,  or  force  upon  consciences  in* 
Holland.  In  the  year  1 5  79,  when  thetdi^utes 
took  place  between  the  reforioaed  ministiers  at 
Leyden,  relating  to  the  powers  of  consistories, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  contrcnrersies 
which  afteiwaids^  sprung  up  respecting  the 
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office  and  authcmty  of  a  Christian  gOTernment 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  Koor^hert  drew  up 
the  apologf  of  the  magistrates  of  Leyden  for 
their  proceedings,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed 
power  of  the  consistory;  in  which  the  inde- 
pendent principle  was  maintained,  <*that  Jesus 
Christ  alone  was  to  rule  his  own  church,  and 
not  ministen  and  consistories,  lest  they  should 
again  erect  themselves' into  heads  of  the  church, 
and  aim  at  dominion  over  consciences;  which 
would  be  bringing  this  free  church  under  the 
yoke  of  a  new  papacy/'  From  this  time  we 
ieam  nothing  of  koornhert  till  the  year  158 1, 
when  he  discovered  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
by  proving  the  means  of  defeating  a  plan  for 
the  surprise  of  Enkhuisen.  He,  likewise,  shew- 
ed himself  the  consistent  advocate  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  states 
of  Holland  prohibited  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  on  pain  of  being  pu- 
nished as  disturbers  of  the  public  tranqutlhty. 
On  this  occasion,  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Harlem,  who  profess- 
•ed  the  Romish  religion,  for  protection  in  the 
•exercise  of  it  in  the  convents,  and  one  church 
-which  had  been  given  up  by  the  reformed. 
Tlie  magistrates  of  the  town  naving  received 
information  that  he  had  drawn  up  suchapeti* 
don,  summoned  him  before  diem,  and  demand- 
ed it  of  him.  Upon  this  he  delivered  it  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  tM  them,  <*  that  he  did 
Clot  pretend  to  justify  all  the  allegations  in  it, 
and  much  less  the  Romish  religion,  which  he 
Jooked  upon  to  be  £ibe,  and  their  church  a  ncit 
of  murderers:  but  he  thought,  however,  that 
Ac  papists  had  been  wronged,  both  by  the 
iriolatibn  of  promises,  and  At  force  offered  to 
their  consciences.''  In  the  following  year,  he 
again  took  up  his  pen  in  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical controversy,  by  writing  a  little  treatise^ 
which  he  entitled  <*A  Trial  against  the  Ne- 
therhnd  Catediism,''  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  states  of  Holland.  Its  design  was  to  defend 
the  grand  principle  of  libeity  of  conscience 
against  the  attempt  which  was  making,  by  the 
imposition  of  that  catechbm,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  to  introduce  an  intolerable  tyran- 
ny and  despotism  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  In  the  dedication,  he  states  that  he 
ha<i  sat  s^l,  waidng  with  patience  ever  since 
the  year  I579>  to  see  what  would  be  the  effects 
-of  tv  dergy^s  proceedmgs;  and  now  he  found 
rduit  tfaek  only  aim  was  to  lord  it  over  all  odiers 
in  matters  or  foith;  once  they  openly  and  in 
sriiit  declared,  **  that  a  liberty  to  every  man  to 
idiqre  as  he  pleased  was  disagieeab)^  lotbem.'^ 


He,  therefore,  oflfcred  them  this  little  tract,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  not  proceed  to  a  de- 
finitive judgment  respecting  the  adoption  of 
tluit  catechism,  before  they  had  fully  heard  the 
other  party,  of  which  he  owned  himself  to  be, 
against  it,  and  against  all  such  as  pretended  to 
justify  it.  In  opposition  to  this  piece,  the  cler- 
gy presented  a  memorial  to  the  states,  com- 
plaining of  Koornhert  and  his  proceedings,  and 
desiring  that  they  might  be  heard  against  him. 
After  some  consultation,  the  states  resolved^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
summon  the  ministers  and  Koornhert  to  the 
Hague,  that  they  might  hear  what  they  had  to 
advance  against  each  other ;  and  appointed  a 
deputation  to  preside  at  their  debates.  These 
extended  to  such  an  extreme  length  on  the  first 
article  contested,  which  was  but  one  out  of 
fifty  selected  for  discussion,  that  the  patience  of 
the  states  was  exhausted,  and  they  ordered  that 
the  debate  should  be  closed.  Koornhert,  how- 
ever, says,  that  the  ministers  failed  on  their 
side,  leaving  his  last  paper  unanswered,  and  so 
breaking  up  the  conference. 

Koornhert  steadily  maintained  the  opinion, 
that  peace  among  Christians  is  one  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  being 
persuaded  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  but  by 
reducing  the  articles  necessary  to  salvation  to  a 
very  small  number,  and  by  sufiering  a  diversity 
of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  other  articles, 
he  endeavourttl,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
promote  such  an  order  of  things.  In  this  par* 
ticular  he  supported  his  opinion  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ^eat  Erasmus,  and  other  eminent 
men.  Nothing,  in  hb  judgment,  was  more 
inconsistent  widi  reason  and  with  the  Gospel, 
than  the  persecuting  of  those  who  are  not  of 
the  religion  established  by  law.  He  was*  con- 
tinually saying,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Menno 
had  briskly  attacked  an  infinite  number  of  er- 
rors of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  that  diey 
succeeded  very  ill  with  regard  to  the  horrid  and 
impious  doctrine  of  persecuting  for  conscience  ^ 
8ake$  and  that  instead  of  refuting  it  effectual- 
ly, they  had  rather  confirmed  it  the  more,  each 
of  them  acting  from  that  principle,  when  and 
where  they  could  be  masters;  having  thus 
raised  up  anew  papacy,  by  erecting  a  schisma- 
tical  church,  which  condemns  all  the  other 
churches.  By  this  means,  said  he,  they  have 
encouraged  popery  to  continue  its  ancient 
practice;  and  they  have  not  only  gained  no* 
thing  against  its  persecuting  maxims,  but  they 
have  even  introduced  new  confusions,  and 
new  schisms,  by  depriving  men  of  the  libertv 
of  pDophccying,  that  is  to  say,  of  professing  au 
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that  thdff  conscience  dkteto  to  tliem*  ,  As  fot 
Vvoif  h^  maintained  tbat  we  oi^ht  to  hate  no 
man,  and  that  all  pioas  pemmiy  fiho  by  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  endcarour  to  imitate  him, 
are  good  Christians;  and  i!hat  the  magistrates 
pught  to  consider  allpeaceful inhabitants  good 
and  loyal  subjects.  To  these  principles  he  was 
so  zealously  attached,  that  lie  made  a  sacrifice 
of  his  rest>  and  of  all  his  temporal  advantagesi 
to  assert  them  with  all  the  courage>  wit,  and 
learning,  of  which  he  was  master*  His  exer- 
tionsy  however^  in  diis  noble  cause,  served  to 
raise  against  him  a  host  of  enemies  among  the 
bigotted  and  intolerant.  One  proof  of  their 
malignity  he  experienced  in  the  year  1588, 
when,  having  vrith  great  labour  and  industry 
collected  materials  form  work,  which  he  hoped 
might  prove  beneficial  to  many  and  hurtful  to 
none,  and  finding  his  time  too  much  taken  up 
at  Harlem,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Delft,  with  the  design  of  spending  a  year  there 
in  digesting  and  methodizing  them.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  a  paper  was  presented 
to  him  by  two  officers  of  the  town,  requiring 
him  to  quit  it  within  twenty-four  hours,  under 
such  a  penalty  as  was  expressed  in  the  notice. 
To  a  memorial  which  on  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented to  the  burgomasters,  praying  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  reason  of  thb  treatment,  or  at 
least  that  his  plea  might  be  received  in  a  court 
of  justice,  that  he  might  h#ive  the  opportunity 
of  defending  his  character  and  reputation,  no 
other  answer  wias  returned  than  a  verbal  one 
to  this  efiect,  <'  that  he  was  no  burgher  of  that 
place,  and  dierefore  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
conform  himself  to  the  aforesaid  order."  Upon 
this  he  withdrew  to  Gouda,  where  he  pub- 
lished a  short  apology  for  himself,  under  the 
title  of  ^^  A  Defence  of  his  Honour,  against 
the  ill  Treatment  which  he  had  received  at 
DelfL''  Attempts  were  afterwards  made  by 
some  of  the  bigotted  clergy,  to  get  him  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Minden, 
or  elsewhere;  but  neither  the  government  nor 
the  prince  of  Orange  could  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to  it. 

In  the  year  1589,  the  synod  of  South-Hol- 
land having  assembled  at  Gouda,  j^oomhert 
addressed  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  offered 
to  maintain  the  debate  about  the  Netherland 
catechism,  begun  at  the  Hague  in  158 1,  against  - 
them  aU,  or  any  person  whom  they  should  name 
for  that  purpose,  either  by  word  of  mouth  in 
a  public  controversy,  or  in  writing,  in  which 
latter  method  it  mi^ht  be  managed  with  most 
temper  and  least  noise.  After  this  letter  had 
been  communicated  to  the  synod^  they  ordered 


it  to  be  returned  to  him  by  die  bearer,  widi 
this  answer:  **We  know  the  man  well  enough^ 
we  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  If  he 
wants  any  thing,  let  him  apply  to  the  lords  the 
states.**  In  the  same  year,  Ae  eekbrated  Jus- 
tus Lipsius,  pcofessor  of  history  at  Leyden; 
published  a  treatise  on  civil  government,  in 
which,  when  discoursing  concerning  religion, 
he  maintained^  that  but  one  kind  of  religion 
oi^ht  to  be  tolerated  in  the  same  country^  and 
diat  any  persons  edtertaini^g  heterodox  opi- 
nions ox  God,  and  of  the  established  church, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  others  over  to  their 
party,  especially  if  diey  created  disturbances  in 
the  state,  ought  to  be  punished.  <<  Mercy," 
says  he,  '*  has  no  place  here:  caustics  and  as^ 
putathm  must  be  made  use  oft  it  being  .better 
that  one  limb  should  perish  than  the  whole  * 
body/'  Koomhert,  the  sworn  enemy,  of  this 
flagitious  doctrine,  and  of  all  force  upon  con- 
science, opposed  this  book  of  lipsius;  and, 
after  having  exchanged  several  letters  with  him 
and  others,  followed  the  blow,  by  publishing 
his  treatise,  entitled,  *<  The  Process,  or  Trials 
of  Heretic-killing,  and  Force  ,  upon  Cbn- 
sqence;^'  dedicating  k  to  the  magistrates  of 
Leyden.  He  likewise^sent  his  book  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  other  towns  in  Holland,  warning 
them  -Qgainst  these  principles  of  Lipsius.  The 
magistrates  of  Leyden,  in  order  to  gratify  Lip* 
sius,  gave  notice  officially,  that  they  did  not  ac- 
cept of  the  dedication ;  and  that  Koornhert  had 
by  it  done  them  neidier  honour  nor  service. 
However,  they  did  not  prohibit  the  book  from 
being  read  by  the  burghers;  but  at  the  same 
time  exhorted  them  to  read  a  Latin  answer  to 
it  by  Lipsius,  entitled,  "  The  Only  Religion 
against  the  Dialogue  Maker."  Koomhert  was 
now  attacked  by  his  last  illness;  but  even  on 
his  sick  bed  continued, his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  by  finishing  his 
<*  Defence  of  his  Trial  of  Heietic-kilfuig,'' 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  his  heirs. 
He  died  at  Gouda,  in  1590^  in  the  sixtv-^ighth 
year  of  his  age.  Grotius  expressed  a  nigh  es- 
teem for  his  labours,  and  a  hope  that  his  judi- 
cious works  would  not  prove  unprofitable  in 
bringing  over  to  peaceful  counsels  some  of  those 
who  were  not  too  much  prejudiced;  and'in 
promoting  those  things  in  which  the  religion  of  \ 
Christians  does  properly  consist,  Pontanus 
classes  him  among  the  learned  men  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  a^  praises  his  love  of  piety  and 
truth.  Hadrian  Junius,  in  his  description  of. 
Holland,  calls  him  a  man  of  divine'^ understands 
ing;  but  adds,  that  fortune  was  his  enemy. 
He  thii^  tbat  he  suffisred  himself  to  be  m^oe 
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IKC  of  by  God)  ^^as  a  volaotary  demolr.her  of 
the  murthering  prison  of  consciences."  By 
some  he  has  been  called  the  Cato  of  the  re- 
formation, as  he  endeavouredi  with  indefati- 
gable zeal,  to  censure  and  amend  whatever  he 
found  amiss,  without  respect  of  persons.  His 
noble,  disinterested,  and  consistent  exertions 
in  defence  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  entitle  him  to  the  place  which  he 
occupies  in  our  biographical  memoird.  An 
edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in  1630, 
in  three  vols,  folio.  Boyle.  Brandt's  Hist. 
Reform*  in  the  Low  Countries^  book,  xt-^xv. 
fiassim.'-^M. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  a  learned  Lu- 
theran theological  professor  and  voluminous 
writer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Holstein,  and  bom  at  Burg  in  the  isle  of 
Femeren,  in  the  year  i633#  He  was  initiated 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of 
Burg,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent  to 
Sleswick,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  during 
two  years.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  the  col- 
lege of  Stettin,  where  he  exhibited  public  evi- 
dence of  his  proficiency,  and  acquired  great 
applause,  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
maintained  two  theses.  In  1652,  he  removed 
to  Rostoch,  where  he  assiduously  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  different  professors,  and  *.nain- 
tained  two  other  theses  with  increasing  repu- 
tation. During  the  following  year,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  death  occasioned  a 
temporary  interruption  of  his  academical  pur- 
suits, by  calling  him  home;*  but  within  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Rostoch,  where  he  gave 
new  proofs  of  his  talents  and  erudition,  as  well 
by  his  public  disputations,  as  by  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  his  apartments,  on  logic, 
«netaphysics,  and  Hebrew.  In  1656,  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards went  to  study  in  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  he  greatly  distingmshed  himself  in  the 
academical  acts,  sometimes  as  respondent,  and 
sometimes  as  moderator ;  and  also  gained  high 
credit  by  his  private  lectures  on  philosophy, 
the  oriental  languages,  and  divinity.  He  left 
Jena  in  1660,  and  visited  the  universities  of 
Xeipsicand  Wittembergj  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Rostoch.  In  1661,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Christian,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Schwcrin,  where,in  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
courtiers  and  strangers  who  happened  to  be 
there,  he  disputed  for  two  days  on  points  of 
religion  with  two  learned  Roman  Catholics, 
one  an  Austrian,  and  the  other  a  Pole ;  and  on 
a  similar  invitation  in  the  ibllovring  year,  he 


disputed  with  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Paris.    On 
these  occasions,  his  genius  and  learning  were 
displayed  with  eminent  advantage,  and  he  ac- 
quired universal  applause  from  the  auditors. 
His  reputation  was  now  so  high  at  Rostoch, 
that,  in  FebruafVy  1662,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  professor }  and  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  doctor 
>rf'  divinity.    In  1664,  he  married  ;  ;md  in  the 
following  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the 
second  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university 
which  had  lately  been  founded  at  Kiel.     CHF 
this  seminary  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor 
in  1666',  and  first  divmity  professor  in  1675. 
The  fame  of  professor  Kortholt's  talents  and 
learning  was  by  this  time  so  widely  diffused, 
that  he  had  the  ofler  of  many  beneficial  and 
honourable  employments  from  various  quar« 
ters;  but  he  was  so  zealous  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  new  university,  and  so  gratefijl  for  the 
Jcindness    which    the    duke   of  Holstein   his 
master  shewed  towards  him,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  them  alh     In  1680,  this  prince 
bestowed  upon  him  the  professorship  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquities ;  and  in  1689,  (leclared  him 
vice-chancellor  of  die  university  for  life.    Five 
times  he  had  the  honour  of  being  nominated 
vice  rector,  which  was  in  effect  the  same  office 
as  rector,  there  being  no  other  rector  at  Kiel 
.  but  the  prince  himself,  who  founded  the  uni- 
versity.   The  duties  of  these  respective  posts 
professor  Kortholt  discharged  with  such  great 
ability,application,and  prudence,  that  his  deaths 
which  took  place  in  1694,  when  he  was  about 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  was  justly  lamented  as  a 
great  loss  to  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  which  he  enriched  with 
a  great  number  of  learned,  curious,  and  useful 
works.     Among  others,  he  was  the  author  of 
•*  De  Natura  Philosophiae,  ejusque  in  Theologia 
usu,"  1 65 1,  4to. ;    "Tractatus  de  origine  ct 
Progressu  Philosophic  Barbaricac  hoc  est  Chal- 
daicse,  iEgyptiacc,  Persicx,  Italicae,.  Gallicae^ 
&c.**    1650,  4to.;   " De  Persecutionibus  Ec- , 
clesiOB  primitivae,  Vcterumque  Martyrum  Cru- 
ciatibus,'*  1660,   8vo.  and   in'  1689,  greatly 
enlarged,  in  quarto;  **Tractatus  de  Calumniis 
Paganorum    in   Veteres  Christianos,"    1663, 
4to.  and  in  1698,  greatly  enlarged,  4to. ;  <*£x- 
ercitatio  in  Historiam  Judith,"    1663,    4to.  j 
**  Exercitatio  in  Pnefationem    Hieronymi  in 
Judith,'*   1663,  4to. ;  **TractatU3  de  Canonc 
Scripturae,   Bellarmino,   ejusque    propugnato- 
ribus  ^c.  oppositus,**  1665,410. ;  "Tractatus 
de  Religione  Ethnica^  Muhammedana,  et  Ju-^ 
daica,'*    1665,    4to. ;    **  Tractatus    de    variis 
Scripturae  sacne  Editionibus/'    i668j   4to.s 
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^Tract^itts  de  Lecdone  Bibliorutti  m  Ltngub 
vulgo  cQgnitiSy''  1670,  410. ;  *<  CommeniariUs 
m  Epistoias  Pliiiii  et  Tnyani  de  Christianis 
primxvis/'  1674,  4to.;  ^*  Commetitarius  in 
Jasttaum  Martynimi  Adiehagoram,  Theophi-^ 
kim  Antiockenum^Tattamim  Assyrium/'  1675, 
folio ; ''  De  tribus  Ifnpostoribus  magnisf  Liber, 
Edvardo  Herbert,  Thomx  Hobbes,  et  Bene- 
dicto  Spinosae  OpposituSf  &c/'  i6So»  8vo. ; 
<'  Tractatis  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Christianis 
primKviS)  per  Gentilium  Malitiam  affictis/' 
16839  4to.;  together  with  a  vast  number  of 
<«  Theses,"  "  Dissertations,"  *«  Orations," 
^<  Controversial  and  misceUaneous  Tracts," 
&c.  of  vphich  a  long  list  may  be  seen  in  Bayh, 
and  a  still  fuller  one  in  Afareri. — ^M. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was,  like  him,  educated  to  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  among  the  Lutherans^  and 
celebrated  for  his  proficiency  in  literature  and 
science.  For  some  time  before  the  year  1736, 
he  had  a  principal  share  in  conducting  the 
^^  Journal  de  Leipsic,"  and  afterwards  became 
professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university  of  Got* 
tin  gen.  He  died  in  175 1,  when  he  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  He  published  an  edition 
of  **  The  Latin  Letters  of  Leibnitz,"  in  four 
volumes,  an  edition  of  **  The  French  Letters," 
of  the  same  philosopher,  in  one  volume,  and 
*^  A  Collection"  of  several  of  the  philosophical, 
mathematical,  and  .historical  pieces  of  that 
learned  man  \  and  he  was  the  author  of  trea- 
tises, *'  De  Ecclesiis  Suburbicariis  j"  "  De  En- 
thusiasmo  Muhammedis  )"  '^'Dissertations," 
*'  Sermons,"  &c.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist — ^M, 

KOTTER,  or  when  latinized  Kotterus, 
ChUistophbr,  was  one  of  the  three  fanatics, 
whose  visions  were  published  by  Conunenius 
in  1657,  with  the  title  of  "Lux  in  Tenebris," 
as  has  been  mentioned  under  his  article,  and 
cnore  fully  under  that  of  Drabicius.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1585,  and  lived  at  Sprottaw  in 
Silesia ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  currier  by 
trade,  and  by  religious  persuasion  a  Calvinist. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  a  wellmean- 
ing  honest  man,  who  had  turned  his  brain  by 
reading  the  apocalyptical  vnritings  of  scripture; 
but,  according  to  others,  he  was  a  knave,  who^ 
'  having  spent  nis  all,  and  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn  himself,  determined  to  set  up  for 
a  prophet. '  Be  the  fact  what  it  may,  we  have 
tio  data  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  con- 
cerning him,  but  his  own  writings,  and  those 
of  his  deluded  abettors,  which  fully  warrant 
us  in  pronouncing  him  a  fanatic,  even  if  there 
were  a  mixture  of  knavery  in  his  character.  In 
the  year  161 6,  he  began  to  imagine  thatixe  was 
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favoured  with  celestial  visions.    ,  He  fancied 
that  he  saw  an  angel,  under  the  form  of  a 
man,  who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare 
to  the  magistrates,  that  unless  the  people  re- 
pented,  the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dread- 
ful havock  among  them.    This  order  he  be* 
lieved  that  he  received  six  times  successively  $ 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  pastor  and  his  friends 
from  putting  it  into  execution.     At  length,  ia 
April  1619,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  same 
spirit,  who  threatened  him  with  eternal  damnsr- 
tion,   if  he  should  still  continue    silent,    he 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  but  executed  his 
supposed  commission  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
magistrates,  in  the  month  of  A,ugust  in  the 
same  year.      Kotterus  was  laughed  at;   but 
this  reception  did  not  discourage  him.     His 
visions  still  continued ;  and  were  followed  by 
extacies  and  prophetic  dreams,  of  which  he 
drew  up  an  account,  calling  them  revelations. 
As  the  elector  palatine,  whom  the  Protestants 
had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  was  introduced 
in.  these  visions,  Kotterus  waited  upon  him 
in  Breslaw,  in  D>ecember  1620,  and  informed 
him  6f  his  commission.    What  his  reception 
on  this  occasion  was,  we  are  not  informed^ 
but  that  it  was  not  ungracious  may  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  desire  which  the  king  after* 
wards  expressed  tp  obtain  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Silesian,  and  the  policy 
of  not  entirely  discountenancing  a  visionary, 
who  predicted  the  most  triumphant  success  ta 
•his  imdertakings.    The  revelations  of  Kotterus 
had  now  made  a  considerable  noise  in  the 
world ;    which    induced    George    William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  express  a  wish  to 
see  him.    .Accordingly,  in  the  year^  1625,  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg ;  where,  if 
the  elector  was  not  a  dupe  to  his  pretensions,  ^ 
many  were,   and  among   them    Christopher 
Febrsus,   the   superintemlant  general  of   the 
churdies    of    Brandenburg,  who  was    weak 
enough  to  believe^  in  the  truth  of  his  extraor- 
dinary mission.    In  the  same  year  Kotterus 
became' acquainted  with  John  Amos  Comenius, 
who  was  enraptured  with  his  revelations,  and 
translated  them  into  the  Bohemian  language; 
of  which  version  a  prodigious  number  of  copies 
was   circulated   in  Bohemia,   and  an  edition 
afterwards  printed  at  Firna  in  Misnia,  with 
encomiums  and  marginal  notes.    Now  as  most 
of  the  predictions  in  these  revelations  promised 
felicity  to  the  elector  palatine,  aind  unhappiness 
to  his    imperial  majesty,    Kotterus   became 
obnoxious  to  the  imperial  court,  and  the  em- 
peror's fiscal,  or  exchequer-attorney  inSiie^ia 
and  Lusatia^  employed   every  means  in  his 
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S^wer  to  seize  him,  as  a  iseditious  Impostor, 
aving  succeeded  in'  his  design,  in  the  year 
1627,  Kottetus  underwent  an  examination, 
vnd  was  committed  to  close  imprisonment,  till 
his  fate  shouM  be  determined  by  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Prague.  After  a  deliberation  of 
some  months,  a  milder  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  It 
was  ordered  that  he  should  be  set  on  the 
pillory,  with  this  inscription  over  his  head: 
^*  This  is  the  false  prophet,  who  foretold  things 
that  never  came  to  pass."  After  being  exhi- 
bited as  a  public  spectacle  during  an  hour,  a 
Serjeant  led  him  out  of  the  city  ;  atid  he  was 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  not  return  into  the  dominions 
of  his  imperial  majesty.  Upon  this  he  went 
to  Lusatia,  at  that  time  subject  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  where  he  continued  to  deliver  his 
enthusiastical  predictions,  but  lived  unmolested 
till  his  death  in  1647,  when  he  was  about 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  -Bayle.  AforerL  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

KOULIKHAN.    See  Nadir  Shar. 

KRAFT,  George  Wolfgand,^  celebrated 
mathematician,  and  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  was 
born  in  1701,  at  Dutlingen,  where  his  father 
was  then  pastor.  At  an  early  period,  after 
making  considerable  progress  in  the  elementary 
part  of  education,  he  was  received  into  the 
monastery  of  Blaubeuren.  After  residing  here 
three  years,  he  removed,  in  1720,  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Pebenhausen,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  higher  branches  of  science  by 
Weissman  and  Canz;  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years  he  was  aualified  to  enter  himself  at 
the  university  of  Tubingen.  Here  be  applied 
chiefly  to  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  in 
which  he  made  great  progress  under  the  cele- 
brated Bulfinger,  who  at  that  time  taught  at 
Tubingen.  He  acquired  about  the  same  time 
the  friendship  of  that  learned  man,  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  his  future  destination, 
and  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  all  the 
advantages,  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In 
172^,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts)  and  the  same  year  Bulfinger,  who  now 
resided  at  Petersburgh,  made  him  otkts  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  He  set  out  for 
Petersburgh  in  company  with  M.  dc  Vemoy, 
where  they  arrived  aoout  the  end  of  the  year. 
M.  Kraft  receive^  an  immediate  appointment 
as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  new  college 
founded  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  his  duty  in  this  office  he  discharged  in 
such  a  manner  as  did  honour  to  his  talents  and 


industry.  '  As  he  took  care  to'  employ  the* 
whole  of  his  leisure  time  in  completing  his. 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  end  of  five 
years:  and  as  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
make  meteorological  observations,  he  was  pro- 
mised the  direction  of  the  observatory;  but  this 
place  not  being  vacant,  he  was  made  professor 
of  natural  philosophy.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired, 
he  was  recalled  .to  his  own  country  by  his 
sovereign.  The  Imperial  Academy  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  to  suffer  a  member  of  so  much 
utility  to  leave  them;  but  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  duke  obliged  M.  Kraft  to  solicit  permission 
to  resign,  which  was  at  length  granted  him. 
This  leave  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
distinguished  testimonies  of  high  esteem ;  and 
the  academy,  while  it  elected  him  an  honorary 
member,  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  pen- 
sion. He  quitted  Petersburgh  in  1744,  and 
arrived  at  Tubingen,  where  he  entered  on  his 
office  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  which  he  retained  tiU  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1754,  at  an  advanced  age^ 
His  works  are :  *'  Institutiones  Geometriae  sub* 
limioris,"4to.  1753;  "Praelectiones  Academicas 
publics  in  Physicam  Theoreticam,''  part  i.  ii* 
and  iii.  8vo;  *'  De  Vaporum  et  Halituum  gene- 
ratione  ;"  *«  De  Atmosphaera  solis ;"  *^  Dc 
Tryglyphis;"  "  De  Tubulis  capillaribus ;"  «  De 
vera  experimentorum  Physicorum  constitu- 
tione  ;"  "De  Gravitate Terrestri;*'  "  De  Hy- 
drostatices  Principiis  gencralibus ;"  **  De  Phialis 
vitris  ab  injecto  silice  dissilie'ntibus  ;*'  <*De 
Iride ;"  "  De  Quadratura  circuli  praesertim 
Mcrkeliana;'*  "De  Corporum  Naturalium 
Cohserentia  j"  **  De  -Infinito,  Mathematico 
ejttsque  natura;^'  "De  numero  pari,  rectis^ 
paraUelis,  et  principio  actionis  minimae  Theses 
inaugurales ;"  **  De  praecipuis  experimentorum 
Physicorum  scriptoribus;' ' '  *  Ora  t  io  publica  de  in- 
soliti  caloris aestivi  causa;"  *^  Oratio  de  monitis 
quibusdam  ad  Physicam  experimentalem  hodie 
etiamnum  summe  necessariis ;"  "  Oratio  de 
quibusdam  Borealium  climatum  praerogativis 
in  observandis  naturae  miraculis."  All  these^ 
except  the  two  first  articles,  were  detached 
essays  or  academical  pieces.  Eleges  des  Acade^ 
mtciens  de  Berlin  par  Fortney.'-^] . 

KRANTZ,  Albert,  a  learned .  historian, 
was  a  native  of  Hamburgh.  He  received  a 
classical  education ;  and  after  travelling  for.  imr 
provement,  became  professor  of  canon  -  law 
and  theology  in  the  university  of  Rostoch,  and 
rector  of  it  in  1482.  He  was  made  doctor  in 
theology  about  1490^  and  removing,  to  Ham« 
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burgh,  ttras  elected  dean  of  the  cathedral  there. 
He  bbtained  great  reputation  for  his  abilitie$ 
and  pfudencci  and  was  consulted  on  various 
public  occasions.  In  1500,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the  duke  of  Holstein  made  him  their 
umpire  in  a  dispute  with  the  people  of  Dith- 
marsh.  He  died  in  15 17.  The  works  of  this 
writer  were:  **  Chronica  Rcgnorum  Aqutlo- 
nionim  Danias^  Sueciae,  Norvegise/'  folio; 
<<  Saxonia^  sire  de  Saxonies  gentis  vetusta 
origine/'  folio ;  "  Vandalia,  sive  Historia  de 
Vandalorum  origine,"  folio ;  "  Metropolis,  sive 
Historiaecclesiastica  de  Saxonia,"folio.  Several 
writers  have  spoken  of  Krantz  with  great  re- 
spect, on  account  of  the  freedom  and  sincerity 
of  his  narrations,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  given  too  much 
credit  to  die  fables  of  ancient  times,  and  to 
have  displayed  more  industry  than  judgment. 
Vossii  Hist,  LaU  Atoreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.-^A. 

KR  AUS,  Martin,  (Lat.  Crusius)^  an  emi- 
'nent  philologist,  born  in  1526,  at  Grebem,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister.  He  received  his  classical 
education  first  at  Ulm,  where  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  so  much  credit,  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  gave  him  a  pension  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies.  These  he  further  pursued  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  added  theology  and  the 
Hebrew  language  to  his  former  acquisitions. 
In  1554,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
public  school  at  Memmingen,  which  he  ren- 
dered celebrated  by  adopting  the  methods  fol- 
lowed at  Strasburg.  ~  In  1551^,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  the 
Greek  language  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
which  thenceforth  became  his  residence.  -At 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  foreseeing  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  acade- 
mical body,  presented  it  with  a  valuable  goblet, 
and  soon  after  died,  in  \6oi*  Like  most  of 
his  Lutheran  brethren,  he  was  a  great  friend  to 
wedlock,  and  entered  thrice  into  that  state. 
Crusius  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  Greek  literature  in  Germany.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  works,  grammatical 
and  critical  i  with  orations,  Greek  and  Latin ; 
Greek  poems, /sermons,  &c.  which  are  now 
forgotten.  His  most  valuable  publication  was 
entitled  "  Turco-Greciac  libri  octo,"  SasUt 
1584,  containing  an  exceHent  collection  of 
pieces  relative  to  modern  Greece,  with  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  His  *^  Annales  Suevici,  ab  initio 
Terum  ad  ann.i594."/V/7ffr£^.'two  volumes  folio^ 
is  lazep  and  much  esteemed*  JI/«nrn*«^A, 


KROMAYER,  John,  a  learned  German 
divine,  in  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  wab  dc-> 
scended  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at 
Dolblen  in  Misnia,  in  the  year  1576.  After 
he  had  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  he  wa$ 
sent  to  study  successively  at  Stralsund,  Butz*^ 
back,  and  Naumburg;  whence  he  went  to 
'  Leipsic,  more  particularly  to  apply  himself  to 
the  studv  of  divinity.  In  this  university  he 
gave  sucn  proofs  of  talents  and  learning  in  the^ 
public  disputations,  and  in  his  pulpit  exercises^ 
that  for  his  encouragement  he  had  a  liberal 
stipend  granted  him  by  the  administrator  of 
Saxonv.  In  the  vear  1600  he  was  honoured 
with  me  degree  or  M.  A.  and  appointed  deacon, 
and  sometime  afterwards  pastor,  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  -Paul,  at  Eisleben.  Here 
he  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  preacher^ 
that  the  duchess  dowager  of  Saxony  appointed 
him  chaplain  to  the  court.  Afterwards  the 
duke  of  Weymar  nominated  him  superin*- 
tendant-general  of  the  churches  in  that  district^ 
and  the  senate  of  the  city  chose  him  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Weymar.  He  died  there  in 
1643,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was 
the  author  of  ^*Harmonia  Evangelistarum,'^  - 
8vo.}  "HistoriacEcclesiasticae  Compendium;'* 
"Specimen  Fontium,  Scripturro  sacrie  aper- 
torum,  &c."  8vo.  j  "  Examen  Libri  Christiana 
Concordias,^'  lamo. ;  ^'  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Prophecv  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah," 
held  in  nigh  estimation  ;  **  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  throughout  the  Year,** 
4to.;  "Sermons,"  &c.  Freheri  Theat,  Vir. 
Erud.  Clar.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

KROMAYER,  Jerome,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  learned  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  was  bom  at  Zeitz,  in  the 
vear  1610.  From  the  grammar-school,  where 
he  had  made  a  very  commendable  proficiency, 
he  was  sent  to  the  universitv  of  Leipsic,  and 
immediately  received  on  the  list  of  the  electoral 
exhibitioners.  Here  he  closely  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  of  philosophy,  and« 
after  going  through  -the  regular  courses,  was 
admitted  B.  A.  in  1629.  ^^  "^^  removed  for 
further  improvement  to  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  spent  one  year ;  and  after- 
wards he  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time  at 
the  4iniver6ky  of  Jena.  Returning  at  length 
•to  Leipsic,  he  went  through  the  usual  exercises 
preparatory  to  his  being  admitted  M/A.  unth 
^reat  applause,  and  took  that  degree  in  163a. 
From  that  time  he  became  a  private  lecturer  on 
-logici  rhetoric^  natural  pbiloiophy,  and  a^troy 
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nomy,  and  acquired  no  little  reputation  in  that 
iepartinent.  In  the  year  1643,  ^^  ^^^  ^P" 
pointed  professor  of  history  and.oratory ;  and  in 

1650,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  me  lesser 
college  of  princes,  to  be  filled  up  by  a  native 
of  Misnia^  he  was  nominated  to  that  honour- 
able post,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
Foijr  times  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  dean 
of  the  uifiversity  J  twice  he  presided  as  pro- 
chancellor,  at  the  creation  of  masters ',  once 
he  was  chosen  rectory  and  in  the  lesser 
college  he  was  three  times  honoured  with,  the 
post  of  provost.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
sedulously  applied  to  the  study  of  divinity  j  and 
was  admitted  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  1640^ 
licentiate  in  1645,  professor  extraordinary  in 
the  following  year,  and  doctor  of  divinity  in 

165 1.  In  1657,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  ordinary;  in  the  following  year, 
canon  of  Zeitz,  which  in  1661  he  exchanged 
for  a  similar  dignity  at  Meissen;  in  1662,  he 
was  elected  into  the  Decemviral-coUege ;  and 
in  1666,  he  v^as  nominated  a  member  of  the 
electoral  and  ducal  consistory.  Afterwards  he 
succeeded^  to  the  chair  of  first  professor  of 
divinity.  These  several  posts  and  dignities  he 
filled  with  eminent  reputation,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  university.  He  died  in  1670, 
when  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  <^  Commentaria  in  Epist.  ad  Gala^ 
tasj'*  "  Comment,  in  Apocalypsin-,"  **  Histo- 
ri^e  Eccleslasticae  Centurise  XVI.;"  "  Theolo- 
gia  Positivo  Polemica;"  "  Loci  Antisyncretis- 
ticl;"  "  PolymathiaTheologica;"  some  contro- 
versial "  Tracts;''"  Dissertations,"  &cc*Freheri 
Tbeat.  Vir.  Erud.  Clar.  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.-^M. 

KUHLMAN,  QuiRiNUs,  one  of  the  vision- 
aries who  made  much  noise  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  in  the 
year  165 1.  From  the  early  progress  which  he 
made  in  learning,  great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  would  prove  an  ornament  to  science ; 
but  these  were  disappointed,  in  consequence 
of  a  disorder  which  attacked  him  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  by  which  his  intellects  were  derang- 
ed^  On  the  third  dav  of  his  illness  he  wa9 
thought  to  be  dead;  out  then,  according  to 
the  account  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  hixn- 
self,  he  was  only  in  a  trance,  and  had  a  terri- 
ble vision.  He  thought  himself  surrounded 
with  all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  this  at  mid-day, 
when  he  was  awake.  This  vision  was  followed 
by  another  of  God  himself,  surrc^unded  by  his 
saints,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  them; 
when  be  saw  and  felt  things  inexpressible. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  had  more  visions  of 
the  same  kind;  and  when  he  was  cured  o£  his 


disorder,  his  mind  was  found  to  be  irrecevenibly 
possessed  by  delusion  and  fanaticism.  He  per^ 
celved,  indeed,  as  he  imaginedt  a  great  change 
with  regard  to  these  visions;  but  he  saw  him- 
self perpetually  accompanied  with  a  circle  of 
lighc  on  his  left  hand.  Sometimes  he  had 
such  extatic  distractions,  that  they  prevented 
him  from  seeing  or  hearing  those  who  were 
about  him ;  and  h^  formed  the  plan  of  a  vast 
number  of  books,  which  were  to  exhibit  com- 
pendious methods  of  learning  every  thing,  ia 
the  utmost  perfection  and  with  very  little 
labour^  As  ne  did  not  meet  with  that  atten- 
tion and  credit  in  his  native  country  which  he 
thought  to  be  due  to  his  pretensions,  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  set  out  to  visit  the  univer- 
sities. For  polite  learning  he  had  no  longer 
any  taste.  When  at  Jena,  he  entertained  a 
low  opinion  of  the  pubUc  lectures  and  disputa* 
tions,  and  determined  to  have  no  other  master 
than  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  published  a  treatise 
on  morality;  but  as  he  received  extraordinary 
illumination  from  day  to  day,  he  found  the 
sheets  which  the  printer  sent  to  him  unvorthf 
of  him,  so  much  was  his  knowledge  increased 
during  the  course  of  the  impression.  In  the- 
year  1673,  he  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to  visit 
Holland,  that  notwithstanding  the  terrible  war 
in  which  that  country  was  then  involved,  he 
landed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  month  of  Sep» 
tember,  three  days  before  the  retaking  of  the 
city  of  Naerden.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  met  with  Jacob\' 
Behmen's  works,  of  which  he  had  not  before 
heard  any  mention.  ^  The  reading  of  the 
labours  of  such  a  congenial  fanatic,  Uke  oil 
thrown  into  the  fire,  served  to  increase  the 
disorder  of  his  mind.  He  was  surprized  that 
Behmen  should  have  prophesied  of  things,  of 
which  he  thought  no  person  but  himself  had 
the  least  knowledge.  Meeting  afterwards 
witli  the  writings  of  Drabicius,  his  ruin  was^ 
completed,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  utmost: 
extravagance  of  fanaticisni.  Conceiving  him- 
self to  be  the  person  designated  by  the  mystic 
cal  language  in  some  of  the  prophecies  of  that 
visionary,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should  in: 
a  short  time  overthrow  Antichrist  and  Babylon* 
with  his  pen.  To  this  purport  he  wrote  to^ 
John  Rothej  the  head  of  a  party  of  fanatics 
in  Holland,  who  took  updn  himself  to  pro* 
phecy  that  the  gloridus  kingdom  ,  of  Jesus 
£hrist  was  coming  on,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
more  than  standard  bearer  of  this  new  world. 
At  the  same  time  Kuhlman  addressed  Rothe 
in  the  most  humble  manner  imaginable,  styling 
him  a  noaa  of  God,  and  John  lU;  son  of  Za« 
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chariusy  deling  the  assbtince  of  his  know- 
ledge,  and  pronouncing  woes  against  those 
who  did  not  hearken  to  him.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  these  two  fanatics,  were  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  *'  Theosophicx  Epistolx 
Leidenscs.'* 

In  the  year  1674,  Kuhlman  printed  at 
Leyden,  and  dedicated  to  Rothe,  his  "  Pro- 
dromus  Quinquennii  ^Mirabilis/'  exhibiting  the 
most  magnificent  promises,  and  vast  designs 
which  our  visionary  believed  himself  destined  to 
fulfU.  The  curious  observers  of  the  various 
fotms  which  fanaticism  assumes,  if  they  meet 
not  with  the  original  work,  may  see  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  these  in  Morhof  *s  **  Polybistor," 
pages  ^5 7 — 2^/^*  T^^s  "Prodromus"  was 
to  he  K>llowed  by  two  other  volumes;  in  the 
first  of  which  he  had  a  design  to  introduce 
the  studies  and  discoveries  made  since  his  first 
vision  till  the  year  1674.  The  last  was  to  be 
9  key  ta  eternity^  and  aveternity^  and  time.  He 
communicated  his  de^gn  to  father  Kircher; 
and,  after  commending  the  books  which  that 
Jesuit  had  published,  particularly  the  '<  Ars 
combinatoria,  sive  Ars  magn;(  Sciendi,"  he  let 
him  know,  that  he  had  only  sketched  out  what 
himself  had  a  ^design  to  carry  much  further. 
Kircher  wrote  him  a  civil  answer,  in  which  he 
evidently  laughed  at  him,  while  he  pretended 
to  bow  to  his  superior  knowledge  and  illumina- 
tion. "  I  frankly  own  myself, '  said  he,  "  in- 
capable of  your  sublime  and  celestial  know- 
ledge. What  I  have  written,  I  have  written 
after  an  human  manner,  that  is,  by  knowledge 
gained  by  study  and  labour,  not  divinely  inspir- 
ed and  infused,  which  1  think  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained pure  among  men.  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
that  you,  by  means  of  the  incomparable  and 
vast  extent  of  your  genius,  will  produce  dis- 
coveries much  greater  and  more  admirable 
than  my  trifles."  And  in  a  second  letter  he 
said,  "  you  promise  great  and  incredible  things, 
which,  as  they  far  transcend  all  human  capa- 
city, so  I  affirm  boldlv  that  they  have  never 
been  attempted  or  even  tnought  of  by  any  person 
.hitherto;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  suspect, 
that  you  have  obtained  by  the  gift  of  God  si\ch 
a  knowledge,  as  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  Adam 
and  Solomon.  I  mean  an  Adamic  and  Solo- 
monic, in  short,  an  infused  knowledge,  known 
to  no  mortal  but  yourself,  and  inexplicable  by 
any  other.''  All  this  Kuhlman  took  for 
serious  compHment,  without  perceiving  that 
the  Jesuit  ridiculed  him;  and  he  took  care  to 
publi^  father  Kircher's  answers,  making  use 
of  capital  letters  in  those  passages  in  which 
h«  thought  himself  praised..    This^. indeed^  was. 


not  a  singular  instance  of  bis  Tanity :  for  there 
was  no  compliment  written  to  him^  either  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  sent  copies  of  his  works^ 
or  by  otheia,  which  he  did  not  prefix  to  his> 
"  Prodromus."  But  with  his  ridicule  father 
Kircher  intermingled  some  serious  advice> 
which  would  not  -be  well  relished  by  our 
fanatic.  He  earnestly  recommended  it  to 
him,  not  to  make  a  discovery  to  any  person^  ' 
of  the  profound  infused  knowledge  which 
he  possessed,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  scoffs  and  contempt  of  that  sar- 
castic age:  and  in  reply  to  iCuhlman's  in- 
timation of  his  desire  to' communicate  to  the^ 
pope,  through  the  hands  of  Kircher,  his  great 
secrets  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  the  latter 
informed  him  of  the  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion necessary  for  conducting  matters  at  Rome,, 
and  that  his  great  work  (dedicated  to  the  pope) 
would  be  applauded  and  admired,  provided  that^ 
he  left  nothing  in  it  which  might  offend  the  ceU'- 
sors  of  books,  and  took  care  not  to  ascribe  to- 
himself  an  inspired  knowledge.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  mixture  of  knavery 
and  fanaticism  displayed  by  Kuhlman  on  this- 
occasion.  For  about  the  same  time  when  he 
was  willing  to  write  respectfully  to  the  pope- 
for  the  good  of  Christianity,  he  wrote  to  others^ 
letters  full  of  hopes  of  the  destruction  of  the- 
papacy.  It  is  not  certain  when  Kuhlman  left 
Holland ;  but  we  are  informed  that  he  wander- 
ed  about  a  long  time  in  England,  France^ 
Turkey,  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  parts  or 
Asia,  and  that  at  last  he  was  burnt  in  Mus- 
covy in  1689,  for  uttering  some  predictions  of 
a  seditious  nature.  This  fanatic  was  not  one 
of  those  pretendedly  inspired  men,  who  value^ 
themselves  upon  their  continetice;  for  he^ 
cohabited  successively  with  more  than  one 
woman,  without  submitting  to  the  formalities^ 
of  marriage  which  the  canon  and  civil  law 
have  prescribed.  Neither  was  he  ignorant  o£ 
the  art  of  getting  money  from  those  who  were 
so  credulous  as  to  be  persuaded  of  his  pro- 

Ehetic  mission;  and  there  were  some,  to  whom^ 
e  wrote  in  a  magisterial  and  prophetic  style,. 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  God,  that  x)\ty  should^ 
raise  such  and  such  a  8um>  in  failure  of  whichi 
he  threatened  them  with  the  most  dreadfuL 
Judgments  from  the  vengeance  of  the  most, 
nigh.  Van  Helmont  was  one  of  those  who* 
seceived  such  let<tcrs,  but  without  paying  any: 
regard  to  them.  Further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  fanatic,  and  his  writings,  may  be  seenv 
in  Bayliy  and  Henningii  Diarium  Biogra^hicum^ 
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XUHN,  Joachim,  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
^son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Gripswalde  in  Po- 
^nocrania,  where  he  was  bom  in  1647,  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  after  vi- 
-SHting  several  parts  of  Germany,  was  appoint- 
<ed,  in  1669,  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetin- 
genan  Suabia.  In  1676  he  was  chosen  pro- 
cessor of  Greek  in  the  college  of  Strasburg, 
and  in  1685  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  in  the  university  of  that  city,  where 
Tiis  reputation,  especially  for  Gi'eek  literature, 
i>rought  him  a  number  of  auditors  from  foreign 
parts.  He  died  in  1697.  I^uhn  became  known 
to  the  learned  world  by  his  editions  of  "  ^- 
Jian's  Various  Histories,*'  1687,  and  of  "  Dio- 
genes Laertius,"  two  volumes  4to.  Amsterdam^ 
1682.  He  had  before  published  remarks  in 
Latin  on  "  Julius  Pollux."  After  his  death 
appeared  his  **  Quaestiones  Philosophise  ex 
.sacris  Veteris  et  Nov.  Test,  aliisque  scriptori- 
bus,'*  4to.  Strasburg^  1698  ^  and  an  edition  of 
*^  Pausanias,"  Gr.  Lat.  with  notes,  Lipsiay 
171 1.     Moreri, — A. 

KULCZINSKI,  Ignatius,  a  learned  Polish 
abbot  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Vlodomir,  in  the  year  1707.  When  young 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  order  of 
St.  Basil,  and  rose  to  the  honourable  post  of 
abbot  of  Grodno.  From  his  talents  for  busi- 
ness he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  attorney-general  of  his  order.  He  died 
in  his  abbey  at  Grodno,  in  1747,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty,  after  he  had  acquired  high  repu- 
tation by  his  *'  Specimen  Ecclesise  Rutheni- 
cae."  As  a  proof  of  his  laborious  industry,  he 
left  behind  him  in  MS.  **  Opus  de  Vitis  Sanc- 
torum Ordinis  Divi  Basilii  magni,''  in  two 
volumes  folio.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KUNCKEL,  John,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
was  bom  in  1630,  in  that  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Sleswic  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp.  Having  acquired  much 
reputation  by  his  ability  and  skill  in  chemistry 
and  the  mechanical  sciences,  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  various  princes,  and 
forftied  his  first  establishment  in  Saxony, 
where,  in  1676,  he  gave  private  lectures  on 
chemistry.  He  was  also  valet-de-chambre 
and  chemist  to  John  George  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
his  famous  and  superb  laboratory  at  Annaberg, 
near  Wittemberg,  on  the  Elbe.  In  1679,  ^^ 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  by  Frederic  WiUtam, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  be  chemist  to  the 
court;  and  in  this  situation  he  attained  to  great 
celebrity  by  his  discoveries,  and  particularly 
hj  tliat   of  phosphorus  from ,  urine.      The 


honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  has  been 
disputed.  Claude  Commire,  in  a  treatise  on 
I^osphorus^.  asserts  that  Fernelius,  first  phy- 
sician to  Henry  11.  king  of  France,  was  the 
first  person  who  made  dry  phosphorus,  a  spe- 
cimen of  which  he  presented  to  that  prince 
at  Boulogne,  under  the  name  of  Indian-stone. 
A  professor  of  Wittemberg  ascribes  the  in- 
vention to  an  Italian,  named  Caneparius ;  and 
Leibnitz  maintains  that  the  secret  of  this  dis- 
coverv  was  communicated  both  to  Kunckel 
and  Kraft,  by  Henry  Brandt,  a  chemist  of 
Hamburgh.  The  claim  of  Kunckel,  however, 
has  been  strongly  supported  by  various  other 
authors,  and  particularly  by  Earchmayer. 
About  1693,  Kunckel  left  Berlin,  and  repair- 
ed to  Sweden,  to  which  he  was  invited  by 
Charles  XL.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  counsellor  of  mines,  and,  at  the  same  time» 
gave  him  letters  patent  of  nobility,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Lowenstein.  He  was  elected  also 
a  member  of  the  Acad,  curios.  Naturse  in 
Germany ;  but  having  lost  his  intimate  friend 
Kirchmayer  in  1700,  he  survived  him  only 
a  very  short  time,  and  died  in  Sweden,  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are  "  Utiles  Ob- 
servationes  sive  Animadversiones  de  Salibus 
fixis  et  volafilibus,  Auro  et  Argento  potabili, 
Spiritu  mundi,"  &c.  London  and  Rotterdam, 
1678;  but  this  is  only  a  translation  by  C.  A. 
Ramsay,  the  original  having  appeared  in  Ger- 
man at  Hamburgh,  in  1676,  8vo.  **  Obscr- 
vationes  Chymicse  in  quibus  agitur  de  princi- 
piis  Chymicis,  salibus  Acidis  et  Alcalibus  fixis 
et  volatilibus,"  &c.  London,  1678,  8vo. 
translated  by  the  same  as  the  preceding; 
**  Collegium  Physico-Chymicum  experimen- 
tale  curiosum,"  Hamburgh,  17 16,  Svo.  In 
German,  ibid.  1722. — J. 

KUSTER,  LuDOLPH,  a  verbal  critic  of 
eminence,  was  born  in  167b  at  Blomberg,  in 
Westphalia,  of  which  town  his  father  was 
magistrate.  He  studied  under  his  elder  brother 
at  the  Joachim-coUege  of  Berlin,  and  having 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  scholar,  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  count 
von  Schwerin.  On  quitting  that  station  with 
a  pension,  he  was  sent  to  study  civil  law  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  there  published,  in 
1696,  his  first  work,  entitled  <*  Historia  cri- 
tica  Homeri,"  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Neo- 
corus,  signifying  a  sacristan  in  Greek,  as  his 
proper  name  does  in. German.  Thence  he  vi- 
sited Ley  den  and  Utrecht;  at  the  latter  of 
which  he  resided  some  time,  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  on  -the  law  of  nations,' and 
published  in  five  separate  tomes  his  ^VBiblio* 
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theca  Libforum,^  from  1697  to  1699,  On 
leaving  Utrecht  he  went  over  to  England^  and 
thence  to  France^  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
MSS.  for  a  new  edition  of  Suidas.  Return- 
ing to  England^  he  applied  to  this  work  with 
great  assiduity .^  He  lived  in  familiarity  with 
several  learned  men  here^  and  was  favoured 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  engaged  Mr.  Wasse  to 
assist  him  in  nis  laborious  task.  The  edition 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  17059  partly  at 
the  expence  of  the  university,  which  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Seve- 
ral advantageous  offers  were  made  him  to  con- 
tinue in  England;  but  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  occupv  a  professorship  in  the 
Jdaehim-college,  which  had  been  promised 
him  upon  the  first  vacancy.  His  situation 
there  was,  however>  rendered  uncomfortable^ 
by  disputes  respecting  his  salary,  and  by  the 
suspicion  he  had  incurred  of  being  addicted  to 
the  principles  of  Arianism;  so  that  he  thought 
proper,  after  a  short  time,  to  retire  to  Amster- 
dam. He  had  been  allowed  to  sell  his  profes- 
sorship, together  with  the  place  of  king's  libra- 
rian, to  which  he  had  been  appointed-,  and 
with  this  resource,  and  the  pront  he  made  of 
his  publications,  he  supported  himself  in  Hol- 
land, till  the  failure  of  his  banker  induced  him 
to  poverty.  At  this  juncture  he  received  an 
invitation  to  Paris,  from  his  friend  the  abbe 
Bignon.  Le  Clerc  affirms  that  he  was  pre- 
viously converted  to  popery,  by  some  Jesuits  at 
Antwerp,  and  that  he  abjured  the  protestant 
faith  in  their  church:  Kuster  himself,  how- 
ever^ affirmed  that  no  abjuration  was  required 
from  him,  but  that  a  conformity  with  that 
religion  was  the  condition  of  his  receiving 
favours  from  the  French  government.  He 
certainly  did  join  himself  to  the  catholic 
church  in  I7i3>  and  was  rewarded  by  a  pen- 


sion from  the  king,  and  admission  into  tfie* 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  persisted  in  his- 
learned  labours,  which  were  brought  to  an  un-^ 
timely  conclusion  by  an  inttinal  abscess  or 
scirrhus,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  b^^ 
his  habit  of  sitting  to  wrke  almost  double  at  a* 
very  low  table,  surrounded  by  circles  of  books- 
placed  on  the  ground.  He  died  in  17 16,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six. 

Kuster  was  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  a  coot 
temper,  and  an  inoffensive  behaviour.  His 
change  of  religion,  if  not  the  result  of  absolute^ 
conviction,  was  probably  much  promoted  by  his^ 
experience  of  that  intolerant  spirit  among  Pro- 
testants which  has  so  often  discredited '  their 
principles.  In  his  literary  capacity  he  was 
exclusively  a  verbal  critic,  regarding  (accordi. 
ing  to  his  own  expressions)  the  history  and" 
chronology  of  Greek  words  as  the  most  solid 
entertainment  of  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  said: 
of  him,  that  one  day  having  taken  up  in  a< 
bookseller's  shop  Bayle's  Commentaire  Philo- 
sophique,  he  threw  it  down  again,  exclaiming,. 
'^  This  is  nothing  but  a  book  of  reasoning:. 
Non  sic  itur  ad  astra/'  Such  a  narrow  es- 
timate of  the  pursuits  of  the  human  under- 
standing, will  not  inspire  a  high  idea  of  his 
judgment;  yet  he  was  useful  and  respectable 
in  his  proper  profession.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  <^  lamblicus, 
Porphyrius,  ct  Anonymus  apud  Photium  de 
Vila  Pythagorae,  4to.  1707:  A  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  containing  a  col- 
lation of  the  text  with  twelve  additional  MSS. 
"  Aristophanes,  Gr.  &  Lat."  folio,  1710:  "  De 
vero  usu  Yerborum  mediorum,''  I7i4>  much 
esteemed  as  a  grammatical  treatise:  and  some* 

Sieces  inserted  in  the  collection  pf  Greek  andi 
Loman  antiquities  by   Grsevius  and  Gronoa^- 
vius.    Biog.  oritan.-^A. 
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i  ^ABADIE.  Jo^N,  a  noted  French  enthu- 
fliastical  divine  in  the  seventeenth  centunr,  was 
the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  citadel  of  Bourg, 
in  Guienne»  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1610.    When  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  be  instructed  at  the  Jesuit's 
college  in  Bourdeaux;  where  his  masters  were 
«o  pleased  with  the  marks  of  genius  which  he 
'Cxhibitedi  his  rapid  proficiency  In  learning,  and 
the  spirit  of  piety  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  influenced^  that  they  were  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving him  into  their  society.     Our  young 
scholar  was  easil/inclin^d  to  meet  their  wishes; 
hvkt  his  father  would  not  consent  to  it  so  long 
as  he  lived.     Soon  after  his  death  Labadie  took 
the  habit  of  the  order,  and  applied  for  three 
years  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  philo.<iophy. 
liaving  finished  those  courses,  he  commenced 
preacher  some  years  before  he  was  admitted 
into  orders;  and   as  he  possessed   no  mean 
genius,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  natural  and 
masculine  eloquence,  his  pulpit  exercises  were 
greatly  admired  and  applauded.     He  continued 
a  member  &f  the  society  about  fifteen  years  ^ 
^luring  which  time  he  so  artfully  concealed  the 
peculiar  notions  which  he  already  entertained, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius 
and^iety.     But  while  he  publicly  avowed  no 
other  than  the  catholic  doctrines,  he  was  pri- 
'  vately  engaged    in    making    converts   to  his 
visionary  opmions  respecting  a  s{uritual  union 
with    God    and    christian    perfection,    which 
with  their  assistance  he  hoped  to  propagate 
throughout   the    world.      As   his   connexion 
with  the  Jesuits  was  unfavourable  to  his  views, 
he  made  application  to  the  general  to  be  dis- 
charged  from  the  society.     So  high  was  the 
opinion  at  this   time  entertained  of  him  by 
those  fathers,  that  they  refused  his  request, 
and  the  general  directed    the   provincial    of 
Guienne  to  offer  him  any  post  in  th^  order 
which  migh(  be  agreeable  to  his  inclination^ 


in  the  hope  of  securing  his  continuance  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Labadie  would  imi* 
tate  the  ascetic  life  of  Johp  the  Baptist,  whose 
spirit  he  believed  that  he  possessed,  and  would 
cat  nothing  but  herbs;  by  which  means  he 
brought  on  himself  a  dangerous  illness.  To 
recruit  his  health,  he  was  permitted  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  brother  at  Bourg;  and  when  there, 
he  so  frequently  renewed  his  application  for  a 
discharge  from  the  society,  that  he  obtained  it 
at  length  in  an  honourable  manner,  by  a  public 
act  signed  at  Bourdeaux  by  one  of  the  provin- 
cialsi  in  i6^g»  Being  now  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclination,  he  visited  several  of  the 
towns  in  Guienne,  and  had  the  address  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  mstoiy 
persons  •  of  distinction  and  merit  in  that 
province.  From  Guienne  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  preached  with  great  zeal,  and  much 
applause,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  M.  de 
Caumartin,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  was  so 
well  pleased  with  his  sermons,  that -he  presentr 
ed  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Nicholas.  In  this  situation  he  conduct- 
ed himself  as  a  director  of  consciences,  in  a 
manner  that,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
and  candid  information,  was  not  only  irre- 
proachable, but  highly  commendable,  in  the 
judgment  of  devout  Catholics.  Sometime  after- 
wards he  was  deputed,  together  with  another 
ex-jesuit,  to  visit  a  convent  for  females  at 
Abbeville.  Here  he  infused  his  notions  of 
spirituality  into  the  minds  of  the  religious, 
and,  if  his  enemies  are  to  be  credited,-  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  some  of  them,  which 
It  requires  great  charity  to  believe  to  have  been 
innocent  and  unexceptionable.  The  superior, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  opinions)  or,  as 
some  say,  at  the  discovery  of  his  criminal  in- 
trigues, made  her  complaints  to  the  bishop  of 
Amiens;  who,  after  examining  the  depositions 
laid  before  him,  would  have  given  orders  to  lay 
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Lfl/badie  under  an  arrest,  had  he  no(  with- 
drawn and  concealed  himself  at  Paris.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1644. 

From  Paris  Labadie  went  to  Bazas,  w:here 
he  resided  under  a  feigned  name  five  or  six 
months;  during  which  time  he  frequently 
preached  in  the  cathedral,  to  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers. Among  other  auditors,  the  bishop  of 
-  Bazas  attended  all  his  sermons,  and  found 
Jiothirtg  reprehensible  in  them;  but  as  com- 
plaints were  preferred  against  him  from  various 
(|uarters,  the  bishop  engaged  him  to  read  oyer 
publicly  in  the  pulpit,  the  obnoxious  proposi- 
tions which  he  had  been  accused  of  teaching, 
and  after  each  of  them  to  make  a  declaration 
of  his  catholic  b<;lief.  He  was  charged,  how- 
ever, with  hypocrisy,  in  making  these  declara- 
tions; and  soon  afterwards  was  complained 
against  to  the  bishop,  for  abusing  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him  by  a  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  in  inspiring  them  with  the  false  and 
dangerous  opinions  which  he  privately  retain^ 
e  ed.  llie  prelate,  after  examining  the  ground 
of  the  complaint,  and  being  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  unfounded,  dismissed  M.  Labadie 
'from  his  diocese.      Upon  this  he  went  to 

-Toulouse,  where  M.  de  Montchal,  the  arch- 
l>ishop,  gave  him  the  direction  ml  a  convent 
^f  nuns,  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis. 

'  Here  he  industriously  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  disseminating  his  peculiar 
'notions;  and  was  accused  by  the  Catholics, 
-after  he  had  abandoned  their  communion,  of 
practising  himself,  and  teaching  the  nuns  to 
submit  to  actions  too  immodest  and  licentious 
^o  be  mentioned,  under  the  pretence  of  imi- 
^ting  the  innocence  of  the  paradisaical  state, 
of  being  totally  indifferent  to  material  and 
worldly  things,  and  united  to  God  by  mental 
prayer.  Whether  this  charge  was  true  or 
false,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
diecide;  but,  from  the  writings  of  the  Catholics, 

*  it  has  been  transferred  into  those  of  many 
Protestants,  who  have  exposed  the  bad  ten- 
dency of  his  mystical  notions^  The  archbi- 
shop no^sooner  heard  of  Labadie's  proceedings 
in  this  convent,  than  he  gave  directions  that 
the  nuns  who  had  become  his  disciples  should 
-be  dispersed 'into  different  communities;  and 
he  would  have  caused  their  ghostly  instructor 
to  have  been  arrested,  had  he  not  privately 
fled  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where-  he  re* 
mained  in  concealment  for  a  considerable  time. 
When  he  bad  reason  to  believe  that  search 
was  no  longer  making  for  him,  he  repaired,  in 
1649,  *^**  Graville,  a  hermitage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bazas,  wliither  some  Carmelites 

VOL.VI* 


had  been    permitted  to  retire,   in  ^order  to 
practise  with  strictness  the  regulations  of  St. 
Albert     Into  this  community  he  w^s  received; 
and  by  his  addre^^s,  .his  austerities/  his  sancti- 
monious manners,  and,  as  soipe  say,  his  pre- 
tensions to  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  to  a  coni- 
vmission  from  God  to  re-establish  the  reign  gf 
grace,  he  gained  an  absolute  ascendency  over 
these  sectaries,  and    made  them  enthusiastic 
converts  to  his  peculiar  opinions.    These  soon 
,  began  to  spread  more  widely,  and  were  em- 
braced by  the  superior^  and  many  of  the  soli- 
taries in  the  hermitage  of  Agen.    When  iiy- 
formation  of  these  circumstances  was  carried 
to  the  bishop  of  Bazas,  he  proceeded  to  visit 
th^  hermitages,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  cri- 
minal of  the  district,  and  removed  those  monks 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  notions  of  our 
visionary,  till  they  professed  repez)tance,  and 
,  delivered  up  the  writings  of  their  seducer.     In 
the  mean  time  Labadie  made  his  escape,  andf 
in  the  month  of  August  1650^  found  an  asy^ 
lum  in  the   castle  of  C'4Stet,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  count  de  Castet  de'Faras.     Hei^e 
he  had  frequent  conferences  .with  the  protest- 
ant  ininister  of  that  place,  which  terminated 
in  his  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ed church.     He  was  publicly  received  as  a 
convert  at  Montauban,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  year  last  mentioned ;  when  he  de- 
clared, that  such  a  change  had  been  the  subjeut 
of  his  contemplations  for  fifteen  years* 

The  conversion  of  Labadie  made  a  con- 
siderable noise  among  the  CathpHcs  of  France, 
and  attempts  were  made  by  letters,  and  con- 
ferences, to  engage  hini  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church;  but  without  effect. 
Various  publications  were  then;  circulated,  in 
•  which  his  private  life  was  attacked,  and  tlie 
scandalous  and  licentious  practices  alreadjr 
.'mentioned  attributed  to  him. »  That  they 
.were  not  believed  to  be  true,  however,  by  the 
French  Protestants,  may  be  coricluded  Irom 
his  being  chosen  pastor  of  the  protestar^ 
church  at  Montauban,  in  the  year  1651.  In 
this  place  be  exercised  his  ministry  for  eight 
years,  with  great  reputation^  and  endeavour- 
ed  to  introduce  among  them  his  favourite 
notions  concerning  spirituality  and  mental  ' 
prayer ;  for  which  purpose  he  published  some 
treatises  on  these  subjects.  Of  the  influence 
of  these  opinions  it  has  been  said  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  avail  himself,  in  making  an  at- 
tempt on  the  chastity  of  a  young  lady  to  whom 
he  had  paid  his  addressesj  and  whose  affection^ 
he  had .  gained,  but  whose  parents  would  not 
fpnseni  to jheir  uj)ion  in  marriage.    Tb^  s|prj 
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is  related  by  Bayle,  in  9  note  under  the  article 
MamillaridhSj  who  adds,   **  I  do  not  wamnt 
the  certahify  of  all  these  facts,  but  I  affirm 
that  is  very  probable,  that  some  of  those  spi- 
ritual devotees,  who  make  people  believe  that 
a  strong  meditation  will  ravish  the  soul,  and 
hinder  it  from  perceiving  the  actions  of  the 
^body,  have  a  mind  to  toy  with  their  devout 
sisters,  with  impunity,  and  to  do  still  worse. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
xhfi  mind,  than  too  mystical,  and  too  abstracted 
devotions;    and,  doubtless,  the  body  in  that 
case  runs  some  hazard,  and  many  are  glati  to 
be  deceived."  ^  In  the  year  1659,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  catholic  cure  of 
Montauban,  respecting,  the  corpse  of  a  woman, 
which  the  latter  intended  to  inter  in  the  burial 
ground    of  the  Catholics,  because  she  had 
changed  her  religion.*  This  dfesign  Labadie 
opposed  with   an  intemperate   zeal,   and   his 
party  appeared  in  arms,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  carried  into  execution.     Information  of 
these  proceedings  being  laid  before  the  court, 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  Labadie  was  condeinned  to  banishment 
from  Montauban,  as  a  seditious  person.     He 
now  withdrew  to  Orleans;  but  not  thinking 
that  city  a  safe  asylum,  he  soon  quitted  it  for 
Geneva.     Here  his  devout  manners«and  popu- 
lar preaching  gained  him  numerous  adherents; 
but  by  his  plans  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
reformation,  ^conducted  by  a  zeal  destitute  of 
'prudence,  he  produced  much  confusion  and 
disturbance  among  the  citizens,  who  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties.     Those  who  were  at- 
tached to  him  built  a  large  house,  in  wKich 
cells  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
'his  most  zealous  followers;  while  his  oppo- 
nents employed  themselves  in  devising  some 
scheme  for  removing  him  from  their  city. 
This  they  effected  in  1666,  by  procuring  an 
Invitation  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  Walloon 
church  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zealand, 
which  he  .thought  proper  to  accept.     In  this 
new  situation  £abadie  acquired  great  popu- 
larity and  authority  in  a  short  time,  and  began 
more  explicitly  than  before  to  avow  his  pe- 
culiar opinions.       Among  other  notions  he 
maintained,   that   God    might,    and    did,   on 
certain  occasions,  deceive  men;  that  the  holy 
scriptures  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  men  to 
salvation,  without  certain  illuminations  and  re^ 
velations  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  in  read- 
ing the  scriptures,  we  ought  to  give  less  at- 
tention to  tne  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
than  to  the  inward  suggestions  of  the  spirit, 
9ind  that  the  efficacy  of  the  word  depended 


upon  him  that  preached  it;  that  the  faithful 
ought  to  have  all  things  in   common;   that 
there  is  no  subordination  or  distinction  of  rank 
in  the  true  church  of  Christ;  that  Christ  Was  to 
reign  a  thousand  y^ars  upon  earth;  that  the  ctm^ 
templative  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and  union  with 
Gcid,  and  the  very  height  of  perfection ;  that 
the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  contented  and 
calm,  sees  all  things  in  God,  enjoys  the  deity, 
and  is  perfectly  indifferent  about  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  world;  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian arrives  at  that  happy  state  by  the  exercise 
of  a  perfect  self-denial,  by  mortifying  the  flesh 
and    all    sensual    affections,    and  by  mental 
prayer.     Besides  these,  he  had  formed  singular 
ideas  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  con- 
sidered as  covenants,  as  also  concerning  the 
sabbath,   and  the   true  nature  of  a  Christian 
church.    These  tenets,  enforced  by  Labadie'* 
commanding  eloquence,  and  recommended  by 
the  preachers  apparent  strictness  and  severity 
of  manners,  soon  procured  him  a  vast  number 
of  followers,  among  whom  there  were  some, 
whose    learning,    abilities,   or  rank,  gave   a 
certain  degree  of  credit  and  reputation  to  his 
sect.    Of  this  description  was  the  celebrated 
Anna  Maria  Schurman,  of  Utrecht,  whose  ex- 
tensive erudition  rendered  her  so  famous  in 
the  republic  of  fetters  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  her  zeal  in  propagating  his  opi- 
nions proved  the  means  of  adding  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
elector  Palatine,    and  abbess  of   Hervorden. 
While  Labadie  was  proceeding  thus  triumph- 
antly in  making  converts,  his  intemperate  zeal 
involved  him  in  quarrels,  which  terminated  in 
his  expulsion  from  the  province  of  Zealand* 
In  the  year  1667,  M.  de  Wolzogue,  professor 
and  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht, 
having  published  a  treatise  '*  De  Scripturarum 
Interprete,  &c."  in  which  there  were  passages 
which  gave  great  offence  to  several  Protestants, 
Labadie,  among  others,  wrote  against  it;  but 
not  satisfied  with  arguing,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  public  condemnation  of  the  work, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Middleburg, 
accused  the  author  of  heterodoxy,  before  a 
synod  held  at  Naerden  in  x688.     The  issue  of 
the  business,  however,  proved  widely  different 
from  his  ekpectation:  for  the  synod  pronounc- 
ed Wolzogue  innocent  and  orthodox,  and  con- 
demned Labadie  to  make  a  public  confession 
before  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, that  he  had  injured  the  latter  by  the 
charge  which  he  had  preferred  against  him, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  fault.     No  sooner 
had  intimation  been  given  to  Labadie  of  their 
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judgment,  than  he  determined  not  to  hear  it 
pronounced;  and  that  official  notice  of  it  might 
not  be  served  upon  him,  he  withdirew  privately 
from  Naerden,  and  returned  to  Middleburg. 

Labadie's  attack  was  now' directed  against 
the  synod,  and  he  was  so  successful  in  exciting 
the  resentment  of  the  church  of  Midtlleburg, 
that  they  threatened  to  proceed  to  a  formal 
schism.  Several  synods  endeavoured,  by  their 
decisions,  to  put  an  end  to  this  mischievous 
contention;  but  Labadie  refused  to  appear 
before  some  of  them,  disputed  thef  authority 
of  others,  and  appealed  from  their  judgments. 
At  length,  a  svnod  appointed  commissaries  to 
determine  the  ousiness  at  Middleburg  i  but  on 
their  arrival,  the  people  rose  tumultuously 
against  them,  possessed  themselves  of  the  as- 
•emblv-hottse,  and  locked  the  doors  of  the 
cburcn.  On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  took  the  part  of  Labadie ;  and  the 
states  of  the  province  recommended  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  the  hostile  parties  should 
come  to  an  accommodation.  Upon  the  re- 
jection of  this  proposal  by  Labadie,  the  states 
were  so  highly  exasperated,  that  they  confirm- 
ed the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him,  prohibited  him  from  preaching,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  an  order  to  the  printers 
in  the  province,  not  to  publish  any  thing  that 
contained  reflections  disadvantageous  to  either 
side  of  the  question.  Upon  Labadie's  com« 
plaining  of  their  injustice,  in  condensing  him 
unheard,  thev  referred  him  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  where  ne  was  summoned  to  appear.  To 
thb  summons  he  paid  no  attention ;  and  wh^n 
deposed  by  the  synod,  in  contempt  of  their 
decree  he  collected  a  crowd  of  his  followers, 
who  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
Middleburg,  in  which  he  then  preached  and 
administered  the  communion  to  them.  This 
riotous  proceeding  alarmed  the  burgomasters, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
and,  therefore,  sent  him  an  order  to  leave  the 
town,  and  to  withdraw  out  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. This  order  he  obeyed,  and  took  refuge 
ait  Ter-Vcer,  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he 
had  many  followers.  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  states  of  Zealand  having  passed  a  decree 
that  he  should  be  driven  out  ot  the  province, 
the  magistrates  of  Ter-Veer  refused  to  exe- 
cute it  ;  alleging,  among  other  reasons  for  their 
disobedience,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  were  thev  to 
be  deprived  of  their  most  edifying  preacher. 
Upon  this  the  states  had  recourse  to  me  prince 
of  Orange,  marquis  of  Ter-Veer  j  who  order- 
ed Labadie  immediately  to  retire,  ^nd  at  the 


same  time  prohibited  the  inhabitants  from  af«^ 
fording  him  any  shelter.  In  these  circum-* 
stances  Labadie  found  himself  mder  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting,  and  sou^  an  asylum 
between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  where  he 
erected  a  little  community,  and  set  up  a  press* 
at  which  he  printed  many  of  his  works.  He 
endeavoured  at  thb  time  to  unite  with  the 
famous  Madam  Bourignon,  in  Noordstrandt; 
but  that  lady  rejected  his  overtures,  well  know-^ 
ing  that  they  could  never  agree  together,  nei- 
ther of  them  being  of  a  disposition  to  admit 
an  associate,  who  might  prove  a  rival  in  autho- 
rity. His  next  attempt  to  support  his  cause, 
was  the  sending  of  emissaries  into  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  making 

Eroselyces,  particularly  out  of  opulent  families^ 
ut  it  failed  of  success,  and  he  found  it  expe- 
dient, in  tho  year  1670,  to  change  his  place  of 
residence,  and  to  transplant  his  community  to 
Hervorden,  a  town  in  Westphalia.  Though 
this  removal  was  undertaken  at  the  particular 
desire  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  that 
place,  yet  her  authority  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  insure  Labadie  a  permanent  and  quiet 
settlement}  so  that  being  obliged  again  to  re- 
move, he  went  to  live  at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of 
Thuringia.  From  this  place  he  was  driven- by 
the  wars,  in  1672,  and  went  to  Altena,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  was  carried  ofi^  by  a  violent 
cholic,  two  years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Mademoi- 
selle Schurman,  who  was  his  constant  attendant 
and  companion  in  his  different  migrations. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  publications, 
besides  his  treatises  on  mental  prayer,  and  self 
abstraction,  with  such  quaint  titles  as,  *^  The 
Herald  of  King  Jesus;"  "True  Exorcism,  or 
the  only  Means  of  driving  the  Devil  from  the 
Christian  World;"  "The  holy  Decades;'', 
"  The  Empire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c."  which 
are  not  deserving  of  being  particularised.  Mo- 
sheim's  opinion  concerning  them  and  their  au- 
thor 18,  that  they  "  sufficiently  discover  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  man,  and  carry  evident 
marks  of  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination,  which 
was  not  tempered  by  the  influence  of  a  sober 
and  accurate  judgment.  And  as  persons  of 
this*  character  are  sometimes  carried,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  passion,  and  the  seduction  of 
fancy,  both  into  erroneous  notions  and  licen- 
tious pursuits,  we  are  not  perhaps  to  reject,  in 
consequence  of  an  excessive  charity,  the  testi- 
monies of  those  who  have  found  many  thinjgs 
worthy  of  censure,  both  in  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  this  turbulent  enthusiast."  After  his  death, 
his  followers  removed  their  wandering  commu- 
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ility  to  Wiewert,  ifi  the  district  of  North  Hol- 
land, where  it  found  a  peaceful  retreat,  and 
soon  fell  inia  oblivion;  so  that  few,  if  any 
tfaces  of  it^re  now  to  be  found.  Morert. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Bayiey  under  the  articles 
Bourtgnori  and  Schtsrman.  Mosh.  Hist.  EccL 
Site.  xvH.  sect,  it.  par,  //.— M. 

LAB  AT,  John -Baptist,  a  celebrated  voy- 
ager and  writer  of  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1 663 .  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  into  th^ 
Dominican  order,  and  made  his  profession  in 
1685.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  was 
sent  to  Nanci  as  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1693  he  embarked  for  the  American  islands, 
iti  quality  of  a  missionary  from  his  society.  He 
occupied  for  a  considerable  time  the  cure  of 
Macouba  in  Martinique,  much  to  the  satisfac^ 
tion  of  the  parishioners.  He  returned  in  1705, 
and  landing  at  Cadi2,  travelled  through  Spain 
lb  Italy,  where  his  superiors  detained  him  se- 
veral years.  During  that  time  he  employed 
Itimself  in  drawing  up  a  narrative  of  his  ob- 
siervations,  which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1722J 
under  the  title  of  **Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Isles 
dc  TAmerique,  &c.  &c."  six  vols.  i2mo.  This 
is  an  agreeable  and  instructive  Work,  written  in 
a  lively  manner,  interspersed  with  pleasant  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes.  The  author  has  sometimes 
borrowed  without  acknowledgment,  and  in 
some  points  is  deficient  in  accuracy;  but  his 
book  was  well  received  by  the  publiC)  and  a 
second  edition,  in  eight  volumes  i2mo,  appear- 
ed in  174T.  His  residence  in  Spain  and  Italy 
furnished  materials  for  another  work,  published 
in  1730,  entitled  "Voyages  du  Pere  Labat,  de 
Pordre  des  Freres  Precheurs,  en  Espagne  &  en 
Italie,"  eight  volumes  i2mo.  This  is  written 
with  equal  pleasantry  with  the  former,  but 
treating  on  countries  already  well  described,  is 
less  v^uable  for  its  information.  It  contains 
Some  pieces  \translated  from  the  Italian.  In 
the  following  works  he  was  only  a  compiler  aAd" 
editor.  •*  Nouvelle  Relation  de  TAfrique  Oc- 
cidentale,"  five  vols.  i2mo.  1728:  ''Voyages 
du  Chevalier  Desmarchais  en  Guinee,  Isles 
voisines,  &  a  Cayenne,"  four  vols.  i2mo.  1730: 
«*  Relation  historique  dc  TEthiopie  Occiden- 
tale,"  five  vols.  i2mo.  '733;  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  the  capuchin  Cavazzi:  "Me- 
.mcrires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieux,  Envoyc  du 
Roi  de  France  a  la  Porte,"  six  vols.  i2mo. 
J  735.  Father  Labat  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LABBE,  Philip,  author  of  many  learned 
works,  was  botn  at  Bourges  in  1607.  He  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of 
Vuteen,  and  taught  llatin,  rhetorici  and  philo^ 


sophy,  in  the  college  of  his  nattve'place.  He; 
then  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  moral- 
theology,  first  at  Bourges,  and  then  at  Paris» 
which  metropolis  was  thenceforth  his  residences- 
till  his  death  in  1667.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pro- 
digious memory,  various  and  extensive  reading; 
and  indRatigaole  industry.  The  list  of  his 
works  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can 
afford,  and  indeed  few  of  them  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  recording.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  compilations,  made  with  no  great 
judgment  or  accuracy,  yet  several  were  useful 
in  their  time.  Their  subjects  are  history,  anti-^ 
quittes,  chronology,  genealogy,  geography^ 
grammar,  and  bibKography.  Many  of  them 
relate  to  French  history,  and  particularly  that 
of  his  own  order.  The  greatest  of  his  labours 
was  a  "  General  Collection  of  Councils,"  which, 
appeared,  with  noted,  in  seventeen  volumes  fo^ 
lio,  in  1672.  Of  these,  nearly  fifteen  were 
prepared  by  father  Labbe  before  his  death;  the 
remainder  was  supplied  by  father  Copairt  of  the 
same  society.  One  of  Labbe's  grammatical 
works,  entitled  "  Eruditae  pronuntiationis  Ca* 
tholici  Indices,  cum  Dissertationibus  Prosodi* 
cis,''  is  still  used  as  a  popular  book  of  reference 
for  the  quantity  of  Latin  words.  Morertm 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LABEG,  C.  Antistius,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man lawyer,  son  of  a  person  of  the  same  name^ 
also  a  lawyer  and  a  conspirator  against  Julius 
Csesar,  was  a  disciple  of  Trebatius,  and  lived 
under  Augustus.  He  was  not  only  excellently 
skilled  in  the  civil  law,  but  was  conversant  in 
other  studies,  particularly  those  of  grammar  and 
dialectics,  and  the  antiquities  of  language.  He 
preserved  the  free  spirit  of  a  republican  under 
the  rule  of  a  master,  and  shewed  on  various  oc- 
casions that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient  , 
liberty  of  his  country.  Suetonius,  praising  the 
lenity  of  Augustus,  mentions  that  once,  upon  a 
nomination  of  senators,  when  each  senatot 
named  another,  La'beo  chose  M.  Lepidus,  the 
particular  enemy  of  Augustus,  and  then  an  ex* 
ile )  and  when  the  emperor  asked  him  if  there 
were  no  other  more  worthy,  he  replied,  "  that 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself."  His  great 
rival  in  jurisprudence,  Ateius  Capito,  a  man  of 
a  more  complying  disposition,  blames  this  free- 
dom as  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  says  that  Labeo^ 
**  even  when  the  deified  Augustus  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  commonwealth,  const* 
dered  nothing  as  good  in  law  which  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  rules  of  jjusticc.*'  If 
Horace  by  his  <*  Labeone  insanior,"  (more 
frantic  than  Labeo)  alluded  to  tins  person,  and, 
his  passion  for  liberty,  he  may  be  suspected  of 
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rMieuIuaig  a  man  of  principle  for  unworthy  pur-' 
poses.  Tacitus  speaks  of  boih  Capito  and  La- 
beo  as  **  the  two  ornaments  of  peace  in  their 
age>"  but  celebrates  the  incorrupt  freedom  of 
the  latter,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  rising  no 
higher  than  the  prctorship ;  while  the  obse4ui- 
ousncss  of  the  former  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulate.  1  hese  two  great  lawyers  were  consi-^ 
dtred  as  at  the  head  of  two  opposite  sects  in 
the  profession;  Capito,  it  is  said,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  maxims  he  had  received,  while 
Labeo  introduced  many  novelties  from  his 
reading  and  reflexion.  As  this  appears  con- 
trary to  their  characters  as  before  displayed,  it 
is  explained  by  supposing  that  Capito  regarded 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  while  Lab^o  attend- 
ed to  its  spirit.  Our  lawyer  divided  his  time 
between  business  and  stud y,spending six  months 
at  Rome  in  giving  advice  and  attending  to  pub- 
lic duties,  and  six  in  a  country  retreat.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  books  on  different 
subjects^  but  chiefly  relating  to  jurisprudence. 
A^  Gellius  several  times  refers  to  his  commen- 
taries on  the  twelve  tables.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain  ;  for.  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  is  the  person  of  the  same  name  whom 
Pliny  the  elder  mentions  as  latel/  dead  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  who  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  a  passion  for  miniature  painting, 
iTacit.  JnnaJ.  Suetmius,  A.  Gellius^  Pompo^ 
nius, — A. 

LABERIUS,  Decimus,  a  writer  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  called  by  the  Latins  mime/,  was  a 
Roman  knight  by  birth.  He  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  when  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  urged  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  li* 
beral  reward,  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  one  of 
hi^  own  pieces.  Macrobius,  who  has  recorded 
the  anecdote,  has  also  preserved  the  prologue 
spoken  by  Laberius  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  intimates  that  the  request  of  such  a  man 
as  Caesar  was  equivalent  to  a  command.  He 
shews  a  spirit  in  these  verses  superior  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  of  li- 
centious farces.  The  following  lines  arc  truly 
touching. 

Ego  bis  tricenis  annis  actis  sine  nota 
Eques  Roman  us  lare  cgressus  meo 
Domum  revertar  mimus:  nimirum  hoc^dfe 
Uno  plus  vixiy  mihi  quam  viyendum  foret. 

Twice  thirty  years  past  o'er  without  a  blot,. 
'  A  Roman  knight  this  mom  J  left  ihy  housci 
A  player  to  return.    Alas!  my  friends, 
I  feel  that  I  have  livM  a  day  too  long ! 

He  did  not  refrain,  during  the  action,  from 
some  strokes  gainst  the  usurper,  and  drew  the 


eyes  of  all  the. assembly  upon  Caesar  by^e, 

sentence,     . 

Ncccsse  ert  multos  timeat  quern  multi  timeht. 

Many  be  dreads  in  turn,  whom  many  dread* 

On  leaving  the  stage,  Laberius  withdrew  to 
the  knight's  seats  in  the  theatre,  but  was  not 
received  by  them.  It  is  said  that  Cicero  on 
this  occasion  said  to  him,  "  I  would  give  you ' 
room,  if  I  were  not  too  much  crowded  j'^  mean- 
ing a  sarcasm  on  the  great  number  of  new* 
knights  created  by  Csesar :  to  which  Laberius 
replied,  "  I  wonder  you  should  be  crowded, 
who  usually  sit  upon  two  seats  at  once-,"  al- 
luding  to  the  orator's  trimming  conduct  in  the 
civil  dissensions.  The  favour  of  Caesar  after- 
wards gave  the  superiority  to  Publius  Syrus, 
another  composer  of  mimes.  Laberius  sur- 
vived the  dictator  ten  months,,  and  died  B.  C. 
44.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  pieces  are  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellius,  and  a  few  fragments  of, 
him  are  given  in  Mattaire's  Corpus  Foetarum*.. 
Horace,  in  his  Satires,  has  a  line  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  mimes  of  Laberius,  but  which 
may  be  understood  rather  as  expressing  con- 
tempt for  that  species  of  composition  than  for' 
his  performances  in  particular.  Macrobii 
Saturn.     Vossii  Poet.  Lat.     Bayle, — A. 

LABOUREUR,  John  le,  a  writer  of  hi- 
story and  memoirs,  was  born  in  1623  at  Mont- 
morenci,  near  Paris.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  displayed  his  turn  fpr  historical  researches 
by  publishing  an  account  of  the  tombs  in  the 
church  of  the  Celestines  at  Paris,  with  memoirs' 
of  the  persons  entombed,  their  genealogies, 
arms,  &c.  which,  though  an  incorrect  perform- 
ance, was  well  received.  In  1644,  he  was  at 
court,  in  the  station  olF  gentleman  in  waiting, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  marshaless 
Guebriant  into  Poland,  whither  she  was  coa- 
ducting  the  duchess  of  Nevers,  contracted  to 
king  *Ladislaus  IV.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1647,  ^  curious  narrative  of  this  fe-^ 
male  embassy.  He  then  entered  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  and  was  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  and  prior  of  Juvign^.  In  1664,  the 
king  created  him  commander  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  He  died  in  1675.  His  other  works 
were,  "  History  of  the  Marshal  de  Guebriant,'* 
1659:  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Memoijrs  of  Mi^ 
chael  de  Castelnau,"  with  several  genealogical 
histories;  1656,  two  vols,  folio;  also  at  Brus- 
sels, in  three  vols,  folio,  1731 :  this  performance 
is  reckoned  to  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
French  history;  and  the  additions  by  le  La- 
boureur  are  said  to  be  very  valuable,  both  for 
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their  accuracy  and  the  free  spirit  in  which 
they  arc  written.  **  History  of  King  Charles 
VI.9  translated  from  the  Latin  of  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  President  de  Thou,"  two  vols,  fo- 
lio, 1 663.  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Coats 
of  Arms/'  1684,  4to-  He  left  several  MSS, 
particulirly  **  A  History  of  the  Peerage,"  in 
the  king's  library.  Mortru  Nouv*  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LACTANTIUS,  whose  name  is  now  ge- 
nerally written  Lucius  CiELius,  or  CaciLius 
FiRMiAKus  Lactantius,  thc  most  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  Christian  fathers,  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  circumstanced  concerning 
his  family;  and  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  any 
more  than  of  his  native  country,  we  have  no 
certain  information.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Fermum,  now  Fermo 
in  Italy,  and  that  from  thence  he  was  called 
Firmianus;  but  it  is  more  generally  believed 
that  he  was  an  African.  The  latter  nypothesis 
derives  some  weight  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  educated  under  Amobius,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa ;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  his  writing  an  itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nico- 
media,  which,  probably,  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  journey  to  that  city.  While 
he  studied  at  Sicca,  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled, 
••Symposium,"  or  "The  Banquet;"  by  which 
he  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  when 
the  emperor  Dioclesian  entertained  the  design 
of  rendering  Nicomedia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he 
was  sent  for  by  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that 
city.  As,  however,  he  had  not  many  scholars 
there,  it  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks, 
who  had  no  g^reat  value  for  Roman  eloquence, 
he  employed  himself  principally  In  writing.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Lactantius 
was  originally  a  heathen,  and  converted  when 
-young  to  the  Christian  religion.  I'his  point 
has  been  examined  by  Lardner,  with  his  usual 
attention  and  judgment}  who,  from  there 
beins;  no  clear  intimations  of  his  heathenism, 
or  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  in  his  own. 
works,  or  in  any  ancient  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned him,  was  rather  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  was  from  the  beginning  educated  in  tbe 
Christian  religion }  and  that  he  was  a  Christian 
when  Dioclesian's  persecution  commenced  at 
Nicomedia,  is  unquestionable.  How  he  pass- 
ed through  that  long  and  dreadful  persecution, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  whether  owing  to  the  unprofitableness  of 
his  profession  and  literary  pursuits,  or  to  the 
^ifiiculties  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he 
was  generally  in  narrow  circumstances,  and 


sometimes  so  poor  as  to  want  even  necessaries. 
This  extreme  poverty  Duptn  and  TiUemont  are 
of  opinion  was  chosen  and  voluntary,  and  a 
proof  of  his  exalted  virtue  in  the  exercise  of 
mortification  and  self-denial ;  but  to  such  a  no* 
tion,  the  language  of  St.  Jerome,  from  which' 
it  is  deduced,  does  not  give  any  countenance. 
From  this  state  of  poverty  it  .is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  was  relieved,  when  invited  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  into  Gaul,  and  ap^- 
pointed  Latin  preceptor  to  his  son,  Crispus 
Caesar;  and,  when  that  prince  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  father,  it  seems  probable  that 
much  notice  was  not  taken  of  him  afterwards, 
but  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  left,  without  a  proper  provision,  to  struggle 
in  his  old  aee  with  inconvenience  and  penury. 
We  do  not  know  any  thing  more  of  the  life  of 
Lactantius,  than  the  particulars  already  men- 
rioned,  excepting  that  he  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced period,  and  that  he  never  pleaded  as  an 
advocate  at  the  bar.  With  respect' to  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Nicomedia,  or  of  bis  coming  into 
Gaul,  or  of  his  death,  nothing  can  with  any ' 
certainty  be  now  determined. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  summary  of  the  leading  opinions  of  this 
Christian  father.  He  often  speaks  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
suited  to  promote  the  general  good  of  all,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition :  so  that  all  may 
attain  to  just  sentiments  of  God,  and  be  direct- 
ed and  assisted  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  ob- 
tain everlasting  happiness.  And  he  asserts  it 
to  be  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  and  poorest 
of  men  to  attain  to  righteousness.  He  asserts 
the  freedom  of  man's  will,  or,  his  power  to  do 
good  or  evil.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  another 
life,  or  a  future  state  of  happiness  for  good 
men,  may  be  proved  by  reason.^  He  did  not 
deny  the  eternity  of  hell -torments.  He  often 
asserts  the  great  value  of  repentance,  and  says, 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  iniquity,  or  guilt, 
of  him  who  had  sinned;  founding  his  argu* 
ments  upon  the  supposition,  that  true  virtue 
alone  recommends  men  to  the  divine  accept- 
ance, and  that  God  desires  nothing  of  men, 
but  sincere  virtue,  or  true  holiness.  Of  the 
ends  and  views  of  Christ's  coming,  and  parti- 
cularly of  his  death,  he  says,  that  Christ  was 
sent  to  teach  all  nations  under  heaven  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  only  true 
God ;  as  a  master  of  virtue,  to  teach  thc  doc- 
trine of  righteousness,  and  to  be  an  example  of 
it,  that  men  following  him  might  obtain  eternal 
life;  that  he  was  also  to  deliver  men  from  an 
excessive  fear  of  death,  and  enable  them  to  en- 
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dure  it  with  courage  and  patience ;  and  that  be 
lived  in  a  mean  condition!  and  underwent  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might 
fe  a  complete  example  of  virtue,  and  of  pa- 
tience under  suiFeringSi  and  that  he  might  more 
especially  encourage  such  as  are  poor  and  mean 
in  this  world.    He  says  nothing  of  Christ's 
death,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  mo4i^fn 
orthodox,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin, 
or  a  sadsjfaction  made  to  divine  justice  for  the 
sins  of  the  human  race.     He,  likewise,  in  his 
Epistles,  according  to  Jerome,  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  in  others  of 
his  writings,  which  have  reached  modern  times, 
speaks  diffinrently  from  the  sound  doctrine  of 
the  church  concerning  the  trinity,  and  several 
other  points.     Hence  he  has  been  characterised 
by  many  learned  modems  as  a  miserable  di- 
vine, who  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.     Some  have  charged  him 
with  Manichaeism}  but  he  is  unanswerably  vin- 
dicated from  that  accusation  by  Lardner.     He 
entertained  the  common  notion  of  that  time, 
'  concerning  the  fail  of  many  of  the  angels;  and 
he  expected  a  terrestrial  reign  of  Christ  for  a 
thousand  years  before  the  general  judgment, 
which  happy  period  he  thou^t  to  be  near,  and  . 
that  it  could  not  be  deferred  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Speakine  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  Dupin 
says,  that  he  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical authors  who  wrote  in  Latin.  His 
style  is  pure,  equal,  and  natural;  in  a  word, 
it  is  extremely  like  Cicero's ;  and  he  justly  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Christian  Cicero,  not 
only  for  the  clearness  and  .purity  of  his  lan- 
guage, but  also  for  the  turn  of  his  phrase,  and 
nis  manner  of  writing;  which  so  much  resem- 
bles that  of  TuUy,  that  the  most  accurate  critics 
have  found  it  difEcult  to  point  out  any  differ- 
ence between  them:  nay,  there  have  been 
some,  as  we  are  informed  by  Picus  Mirandula, 
who  have  not  hesitated  in  preferring  his  style 
to  Cicero's.  Lardner  pronounces  him  to  hav.e 
been  '^  an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  Chris- 
tian profession  in  his  day;  who  employed  his 
fine  parts  and  extensive  learning  in  the  service 
of  religion,  without  worldly  views  of  any  kind. 
The  time  in  which  he  lived  secures  him  a  kind 
of  veneration.  He  saw  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
state  of  the  church,  before  Dioclesian's  perse- 
cution; he  was  also  witness  of  that  dreadful 
scene,  and  afterwards  saw  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  Christians  under  Constantine.  His 
eminent  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  two  great  emperors,'of  diiFerent  reli- 
gioQd.    His  uncommon  honesty  and  simplicityi 


and  earnest  zeal  for  At  Christian  religion,  and 
aU  truth  in  general,  appear  in  his  works:  where 
also  his  learning  is  very  conspicuous,     fiut  we 
had  seen  more  proofs  of  this,  if  his  Epistles, 
and  other  works  now  lost,  had  come  down  to 
us.    He  had,  as  it  seems,  a  certain  vehemence 
and  impetuosity  of  natural  temper,  not  uncom- 
mon in  Africans,  which  upon  some  occasions 
hindered  his  considering  and  weighing  what 
might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question.     At 
the  same  time,  possibly,  we  are  indebted  to  that 
fire,  which  supported  nim  in  the  fatigues  of  ac« 
quiring  knowledge,  and  then  communicating  it 
to  others."     His   principal  work   is  entitled^ 
"  Institutionum  Libri  VII.,*'  and   is  a   noble 
production,  containing  a  most  solid  and  spirited 
confutation  of  the  writings  of  two  heathens  of 
note,  who  published  pieces  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  at  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
secution under  Dioclesian,  and  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  general  answer  to  all  others, 
who  already  had,  or  might  afterwards  oppose 
the   Christian   doctrine.     Critics  have  widely 
differed  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  time 
of  writing  and  publishing  them  ;  but  we  con- 
ceive that  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Cave  and  Lardner, 
who  consider  them  to  have  been  composed,  for 
the  most  part  at  least,  under  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  it  was  over.    Of  the  preceding 
we  have  also  an  abridgment,  entitled  *<  Institu- 
tionum Epitome,"  inscribed  by  L'actantius  to 
his  brother   Fentadius.     This  was  imperfect 
at  the  beginning,   in  St.  Jerome's  copy,  and 
was  so  in  those  which  reached  modern  times, 
till,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  learned  world,  a 
perfect,  or  nearly  perfect  copy  was  found  in  the 
library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Turin,  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Matthew  Ffafii  and.  published  by 
him  at  Paris,  in  171a*     A  curious  account  ot 
the  MS.  and  the  fortunate  discovery  of  it,  may 
be  read  in  the  preliminary  dissertation,  and  in. 
M.  la  Roche's  "  Memoirs  of  literature."  This 
abridgment  is  a  useful  book,  containing,  in  it 
some  things  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Institutions 
themselves.    In  his   treatise   '^De  Ira  Def,'' 
which  is  particularly  commended  by  Jerome  as 
a  learned  and  elegant  piece,  and  a  complete 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  Lactantius  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  God  is  capable  of  aQger,  as  well 
as  of  mercy  and  compassion ;  and  in  his  trea- 
tise   ^^  De  Opificio  Dei,"   he  establishes-  the 
doctrine  of  God's  providence,  by  demonstrating 
the  excellence  of  nis  principal  work,  which  is 
man,  giving  an  elegant  description  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  bodyj  and.  the  properties  or  far 
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'  culties.  of  the  «>ul.  What  we  have  already 
noticed  are  the  only  works  remaming,  which 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  pro- 
xluctions  of  Lactantius.  Respecting  the  well- 
knowrt'  book  **  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum," 
the  learned  world  has  been  divided  in  opinion ; 

*  one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that   father,  and   the  other  that  it  carries 

*  strong  intrinsic  marks  of  having  been  written 
'  by  another  hand.     The  reader  may  find  a  re- 
'  ference  to  the  authors  on  both  sides  the  ques- 
tion in  Lardner.     Whether  it  be  genuine  or 

*  not,  it  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  work,  con- 
taining a  short  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  under  several  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, from  the  death  and  resOrrection  of  Christ 
to  Dio'clesian;  and  then  a  particular  history  of 

'  the  persecution  raised  by  that  emperor,  and  the 
causes  and  springs  of  it;  as  likewise  the  miser- 
able deaths  of  the  chief  instruments  employed 
in  it.  This  piece  furnishes  us  with  several 
remarkable  facts,  which  are  recorded  no  where 
else.  It  is  aiwork  which  none  of  the  ancients 
^ftcr  the  time  of  Jerome  have  noticed ;  and  it 
was  first  published  by  Stephen  Balcize,  in  the 

'second  volume  of  his  ** Miscellanea,"  ki  the 
year    1679.      Nothing   need  be  said   of   the 

.  poems  <*  De  Phaenice,"  "De  Pascha,"  and  <*  De 

•Tassione  Domini,"  which  are  joined  with  the 
works  of  Lactantius  in  most  editions,  but  are 
now  generallv  allowed  to  be  spurious.    The 

■  editions  of  this  father's  works  are  very  numer- 
oi^s,   and  arc  most  of  them  mentioned  by  Cave 

'an^  Dupin.  The  first  edition  was  published 
atRdme,  in  I4(S8,  in' folio,  by  Conrad  Lewen- 
heim ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  most  Correct, 

Vas  edited  at  Paris,  m  1746,  in  two  volumes 

?uarto,  by  the  abbe  Lenglet.  Fabricii  Bibl. 
IccL  sub.  Hieron>  cap.  Ixxx.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  I.  sub,  sac,  Arian,  Dupin,  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist,  Lardner^ s  Cred,  vol.  VII.  par,  ii,  cb*  6k* 
— M. 

LACYDES,  ^  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
middle  academy,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and 
the  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  whom  he  also  suc- 
xeedcd  in  the  academic   chair.     He  was  very 

Soor  in  his  youth*,  but,  notwithstanding  his 
umble  circumstances,  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  his  intense  application  to  his  studies, 
his  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  and  entertain- 
ing conversation*  At  the  death  of  Arcesilaus, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  he  succeeded  to  his  ofiice, 
and  adhered  to  his  doctrines  without  making 
any  innovation  in  them.  He  taught  in  a  new 
•school,  which,  however,  was  within  the  limits 
of  &e  academic  grove.    This  was  a  jgarden 


Urhich  Attalus  king  of  Pergaaras  had  caused  to 
be  made,  and  presented  to  him,  which  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  name  of  the  Lacydean 
garden.  That  prince,  who  was  a  lover  of  phi- 
losophy, entertained  a  high  ^teem  forLacydes, 
and  sent  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  his 
court;  to  which  he  answered,  that  the  por; 
flWts  of  kings  should  be  viewed  at  a  distance. 
After  teaching  philosophy  twenty^six  years,  he 
resigned  the  employment  to  his  disciples  Telc- 
cles  and  Evandcr,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
hundred  and  forty*first  Olympiad.  He  hnd  a 
goose,  which  was  so  much  attached  to  him, 
that  it  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  by. 
night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  when  the  animal 
died,  our  philosopher,  not  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  his  wisdom,  solemnised  its  funeral  obsequies 
with  as  much  magnificence  as  if  it  had  been 
his  son  or  brother.  The  cause  of  his  death, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  himself,  was  still 
more  unworthy  of  him:  for  he  fell  the  victim 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  which  was  brought  on 
him  by  an  indulgence  to  excessive  drinking, 
a1x)ut  the  year  215,  B.  C.  Diog,  Laert,  lib,* 
iv,  Bayle,  Stanley* s  Hist,  Phil,  par,  v.  jB«- 
field^s  Hist,  Phil,  vol,  I,  b,  ii,  ch,  viii,  sect,  a.— M. 
LADISLAUS  I.  king  of  Hungary,  son  of 
Bela  I ,  was  botn  in  104 1*  He  was  a  very  mar- 
tial prince,  and  joined  his  brother  Geysa  in-a 
war  against  Solomon  the  son  of  Andrew,  vi^om 
he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  defeating  at  the 
bloody  battle  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Geysa.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1078,  Ladislaus  was  cho- 
sen by  the  states  to  succeed  h^fn,  but  would  not 
wear  the  crown  till  Solomon  had  abdicated  the 
throne-  •  He  defeated  the  rebelUouti  Wala- 
chians,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  Daltnatia 
-and  Croatia,  through  the  gift  of  his  sister,  who 
was  widow  of  the  last  king  of  Dalmatia.  He 
expelled,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Chuni,  or 
Huns,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  kill- 
cd  their  king  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  suc- 
cessful against  the  Russians  and  Poles,  and 
obliged  both  nations  to  sue  for  peace.  Having 
thus  rendered  his  dominions  secure  on  ail  sides, 
he  studied  to  make  them  flourish  by  the  arts  of 
peace;  built  churches,  encouraged  commerce, 
and  published  an  improved  code  of  laws.  -He 
had  made  great  preparations  for  joining  the  first 
xrusade,  when,  in  an  expedition  into  Bohemia, 
he>  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  carried 
him  off  in  1095,  ^^^^^  *  glorious  reign  of  seven^ 
teen  years.  His  obedience  to  the  papal  see 
procured  him  the  honour  of  canonization  from 
pope  Celestine  III.  Mod,  Univers,  Hist.  Sa- 
cy  Hilt,  de  Hongne. — A. 
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LADISLAUS  III.  king  of  Hungary,  sur- 
nained  the  Chun,  came  to  the  throne  in  1272, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Stephen  IV. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  in  conjunction  with 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  he  defeated  the  Bohe- 
mian  king  Othogar,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
action*  Returning  victorious  to  his  country, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  voluptuousness,  and  re- 
pudiated his  lawful  wife,  in  order  to  indulge  in 
debauchery  with  some  women  of  the  Tartar 
nation  of  Cumans.  He  oppressed  his  nobles, 
and  plundered  the  churches  and  monasteries; 
and  paying  no  regard  to  the  admonitions  of  a 
legate  sent  from  Rome  to  reclaim  him,  was 
excommunicated  by  him.  Meantime  his  neg* 
lect  of  the  government,  and  the  disaffection  of 
his  subjects,  invited  the  incursions  of  the  Tar- 
tars, by  whom  Hungary  was  so  desobted,  that 
for  want  of  beasts,  men,  and  even  the  noUes 
themselves,  were  obliged  to  draw  the  plow« 
This  circumstance  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  the  proverbial  phrase  of  *<the 
plows  of  Ladislaus/'  At  length,  continuing  to 
give  his  confidence  to  the  Cumans,  he  was 
assassinated  by  them  in  his  tent  in  the  year 
I25K>.  Mod.  Univ.  Hut.  Sacj  Hist,  de  Honr 
grie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  also 
king  of  Poland,  under  the  title  of  Uladxslaus 
v.,  was  the  son  of  Jagello,  or  Uladislaus  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  Polish  throne  in 
1435,  being  then  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  early  displayed  a  martial  disposition,  and 
was  about  to  head  an  army  aeainst  sultan  Amu- 
rathf  when,  through  the  influence  of  John 
Corvin,  sumamed  Huniades  (see  his  article), 
.he  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  in  r440,  to 
the  prejudice  of  young  Ladislaus,  the  infant 
ton  of  the  late  Albert  and  Elizabeth.  The 
Polish  king  accepted  his  new  dignity,  and  en- 
aered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  an  army.  As 
the  famous  crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  iii  pos* 
session  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  crowned  with  a 
diadem  taken  from  the  chest  containing  the 
rdics  of  that  sainted  monarch.  A  civil  war 
between  the  two  parties  was  at  leneth  concluded 
by  an  agreement,  confirming  the  throne  of 
Hungary  to  the  Polish  Ladidaus  during  the 
minority  of  his  competitor;  and  the  nation 
unanimously  turned  its  arms  aeainst  the  Turks. 
The  repeated  successes  of  Huniades  induced 
AmuraUi  to  make  proposals  for  peace,  which 
was  concluded,  on  favourable  terms  fior  Ladis* 
bus,  in  1444.  This  treaty  gave  great  offence 
to  the  other  Christian  powexs ;  and  the  pope 
sent  into  Hungary  his  legate,  cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini,  for  i&  purpose  of  persuading  * 
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laus  to  violate  the  solemn  oaths  he  had  fakeis 
for  its  observance,  and  to  renew  the  war.  He 
was,  unfortunately,  succ^sftil  in  his  argu- 
ments. Ladisiaus,  thinking  Amurath  fully  oc- 
cupied with  a  rebellion  in  Asia,  marched  into 
Bulgaria,  and  encamped  at  Varna.  He  was 
there  met  by  the  sultan,  and  a  very  bloody  bat- 
tle ensued,  on  November  ti,  1444,  '^^  whidi 
Ladisiaus,  borne  by  his  impetuosity  into  the 
midst  of  the  enen^y,  was  slain,  and  his  death 
occasioned  the  complete  rout  of  his  army  with 
terrible  carnage.  Mod.  Univet^s.  Hist.  Sacy 
Hist,  de  Hongrie.'^A. 

LADISLAUS  V.  king  of  Hungary,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Albert  of  Austria  and  Eli- 
zabeth of  Hungary,  bom  in  1440,  was  bring* 
ing  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IIL 
his  uncle,  when  at  the  death  of  L«dislaus  IV. 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  being 
then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Tne  Hunga* 
nans  sent  to  demand  their  prince,  who  wat 
also  by  inheritance  king  of  Bohemia,  and  duke 
of  Austria;  but  it  was  not  till  1452  that  they 
obtained  his  restitution.  It  was  agreed  that 
during  his  minority  Hungary  should  be  goVem«> 
ed  by  John  Corvin,  son  of  Huniades;  TOhemi» 
by  GeoT^e  Podiebrad;  and  Austria  by  Ulric^ 
count  of  Gley,  the  young  king's  uncle^  urKc^ 
wis  to  have  the  gturdianship  of  his  persoii; 
The  count  endeavoured 'to  supphnt  Jolui  Cor<* 
vin,  but  in  vain,  and  he  obtained  great  honour 
by  his  defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Bdgradoi 
At  the  death  of  John,  the  gofcwment  was 
transferred  to  his  son  Ladisbus,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  count  of  CUejTf  who  en- 
deavoured to  procure  his  assassination;  but  he 
was  himself  killed  at  Belgrade  by  die  frieiida 
of  that  family.  The  joung  king  was  greailj 
incensed  at  the  death  ot  his  uncle,  but  mind  it 
necessary  to  give  a  pardon  to  the  sons  of  Cor« 
vin,  which  he  confirmed  by  an  oath  ever  the 
holy  sacrament.  On  returning  to  Buda,  how« 
ever,  he  caused  Ladisiaus  and  ms  brother  Mat* 
thias  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  former  to  be 
publicly  executed.  He  soon  after  went  to 
Prague,  in  order  to  celebrato  hb  nuptials  with 
Magdalen  of  France,  daughter  to  Oiarles  VII. ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  he  was  ear* 
ried  off  by  a  sudden  disease,  not  without  su»» 
picion  of  poison,  in  1457,  at  the  zm  of  seveni* 
teen.    Mod.  Univ.  Hist.    Sacy  Hut.  de  Hon* 

LADISLAUS  VL  king  of  Hungary,  was 
the  son  of  Casimir  IV.  iSnr  of  PcSand.  la 
1470  he  was  dbosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  yfz^ 
soon  involved  in  m  war  with  Mutdnas  king  of 
Hungary,  which  was  terminated  bya  peace  i^ 
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^475.  At  the  death  of  Matthias-  m  14901  La* 
dislaus  waa  elected  to  succeed  him»  chiefly 
tbcough  the  influence  of  the  widow-queen, 
Beatrice^  whom  hos  promised  to  marry.  He  • 
had  to  make  his  way  to  the  crown  against  the 
hostile  opposition  of  his  competitors,  one  of 
whom  was  his  own  brother,  and  at  length  was 
^quietly  seated.  He  broke  his  word  with  Bea- 
trice^  under  pretext  of  her  sterility,  and  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Candale.  His 
disposition  was  pacific  and  indolent,  little  fitted 
to  contend  with  the  disorders,  foreign  and  do* 
mestic,  which  harassed  his  kingdom;  and 
from  his  bulk  and  inactivity  he  acquired  from 
his  subjects  the  appellation  of  ax.  The  Turks 
'  having  threatened  Hungary,  Ladislaus  wished 
to  avert  the  danger  by  a  treaty,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  |he  fanatic  archbishop  of  Strigonia, 
who  preached  up  a  crusade>  and  collected  a 
large  body  of  peasants.  These. turned  their 
furms  against  their  own  nobles,  and  committed 
enormous  excesses,  which  were  quelled  by  the 
count  of  Scepus  with  equal  cruelty.  Ladis* 
laus,  though  not  warlike,  was  by  no  means  in- 
attentive to  his  regal  duties,  and  employed  much 
time  in  collecting  all  the  Hungarian  laws  and 
the  decrees  of  the  kings  into  one  body,  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  base  of  the  const!* 
jtsition  and  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  He 
died  in  15 16,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years 
over  Hungary.  Abd*  Univ*  Hist.  Sacy  HisU 
de  HoMtrie.^^h* 
LAJ^ISLAUSkmga  of  Poland.    See  Ula- 

IMLAVSt 

LADVOCAT,  John-Baptist,  a  man  of 
letters^  born  in  1709,  was  son  of  the  subde- 
kgftte  of  Vaiicouleurs,  in  the  diocese  of  TouL 
ik  studied  first  under  the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a« 
MousaoQ,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sorbonne,  of 
jarhich  society  he  was  admitted  a  member. 
For  sooEie  time  he  occupied  the  cure  of  Dom* 
remi,  die  birth-pbce  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  but  in 
t|4d  he  was  called  by  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  one 
of  its  royal.  piofesBorships,  and  in  1742  was 
made  librarian.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  founded  in  the  Sorbonne 
by  the  pious  duke  of  Orleans,  which  station  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1765.  M.  Ladvocat  was 
«  person  of  a  highly  estimable  character,  mild» 
humane^  and  undisguised.  As  a  writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  **  Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
phique  portatif,"  :  vo.  frequently  reprinted; 
and  his  **  Dictionnaipe  Historique  portatif," 
two  vols.  8vo.  an  usefnl  compendium  of  bio*- 
graphy,  of  which  several  editions  have  been 
given  with  successive  improvements.  He  also 
published  a  <*  Hebrew  Grammar,"  for  the  use 


of  his  pupils)  and  after  his  death  appeared 
several  theological  tracts  of  his  compcsitiooi 
Nouv,  Dut.  HUt. — A. 

LADVOCAT,  Lewis  Francis,  a  French 
counsellor  and  philosophical  writer,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  the  vear  1644.  He  was  admitted 
coimsellor  to  the  king,  appointed  master  in 
ordinary  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  in  167 1, 
and  died  dean  of  that  chamber,  in  1735,  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
able  magistrate  who  had  successfully  culti* 
vated  literature,  and  was  well  conversant  with 
philosophy.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Dia* 
logues  relating  to  a  new  System  of  moral  and 
natural  Philosophy,  or,  a  Search  after  Happi** 
ness,  under  the  Guidance  of  the  Lighi  of  Na« 
ture,"  1722,  i2mo.;  which  Dupin  speaks  of 
as  a  well-written  production,  abounding  in 
solid  reflections,  and  just,  welt-connepted  rea- 
sonings.  The  authors  of  the  *^  Memoires  de 
1  revoux,"  when  giving  an  analysis  of  them, 
in  one  of  their  numbers  for  that  year,  brought 
forwards  a  variety  of  objections  against  wis 
work.  To  these  the  author  replied  in  1728* 
by  publishing  *<  A  New  System  of  Philosophy, 
founded  on  die  indisputable  Nature  of  Tilings, 
compared  with  the  Opinions  of  the  ancient 
Philosophers  relating  to  the  first  Principles  of 
Nature,  &c. ;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Existence  of 
God,  6cc"  in  two  vols.  lamo.  Mcreri.  NaitiK 
Diet,  //ij/.— M. 

LiELIUS,  Caius,  a  noble  Roman,  the  iiv- 
timate  friend  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  ao- 
companied  that  general  as  commander  of  his 
fleet  into  Spain,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage.  After  Spain  was 
reduced  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Lxlius 
was  sent  by  Scipicvto  treat  with  Sypfaax,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  conjunction  with  Massinissa  he 
defeated  Syphax,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to 
Rome.  At  the  battle  of  Zama  he  commanded 
the  Italian  horse,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
success  of  the  day.  He  was  made  consul  in 
190  B.  C.     Livy.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

L.ZELIUS,  Caius,  sumamed  the  JVisi^  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  equally  distinguished  with  the  former  by 
his  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanutf. 
He  was  likewise  an  eminent  orator,  and  a  cul- 
tivator of  polite  literature,  having  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  of  Panaetius. 
He  sirnalized  his  courage  in  the  war  against 
Viriathus  in  Spain,  but  was  chiefly  known  by 
his  civil  honours.  His  oratory  is  by  Cicero  de- 
scribed as  of  the  mild  and  elegant  kind,  to 
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which  Ms  temper  of  mind  wat  mdapttd)  for  he 
18  8»id  never  on  any  occasion  to  ha?«  displayed 
a  change  of  countenance.    His  surname,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  was  derived  from  the  philo- 
sophic temperance  of  his  mode  of  living;  but 
Plutarch    ascribes  it  to  the    prudence  with 
which  he  dropped  a  pnqect  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  plebeians,  ^en  he  found  that 
it  would  meet  with  a  violent  opposition.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and 
pronounced  one  of  his  most  famous  orations  in 
that  capacity.    He  attained  the  consulship  in 
the  year  B.  C.  140*    When  his  friend  Scipio 
quitted  all  concern  in  public  affairs,  Lselins  ac* 
companied  him  to  his  country  retreat  of  Liter- 
num,  where  these  two  great  men  were  not 
ashamed,  according  to  Cicero's  expression,  to 
grow  boys  again,  and  divert  themselves  with 
Uirowing  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore.      That 
writer  has  immortalized  their  connexion  by 
making  it  the  base  of  his  dialogue  on  friend- 
ship, m  which  Lselius  appears  as  the  chief 
speaker.    He  passed  a  lon^  life  in   conjugal 
union  with  a  single  wife,  m  whom  was  cen- 
tered all  his  attachment  to  the  sex*    He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  share  in  the  composition, 
<>r,  at  least,  the  correction,  of  T*erence's  co- 
medies.    Cicero  de  Oratore  bt  Clar.  Orat,  f^c. 
Plutmrch.  Vossii  Poet.  Ldt. — A. 

LAER,  Peter  tan,  commonly  known  un- 
4er  die  name  of  Bamboccio,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  in  161 3  at  Laer,  or  Laar,  m 
Tillage  near  Naerden,  in  die  prorince  of  Hcrf- 
land.  lie  displayed  from  infancy  a, strong 
-passion  for  design,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to 
Kome  for  improvement,  in  which  capital  lie 
resided  sixteen  years,  so  that  some  regard  him 
rather  as  an  Italian  than  a  Dutch  arrist.  1  o 
this  his  Italian  nickname  of  Bamboccio  has  con- 
tributed, which  was  given  him  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  proportion  of  his  limbs, 
which  made  him  look  like  an  overgrown  child* 
He  overcame  this  ridicule,  however,  by  his  pro- 
fessional excellence,  and  also  by  the  agreeable 
and  pleasant  cast  of  his  conversation  and  man« 
ners.  As  a  painter  he  is  reckoned  to  have 
possessed  great  truth  and  delicacy  of  pencil, 
an  admirable  transparent  tone  of  colouring, 
a  judicious  ordonnance,  and  much  fertility  of 
invention.  OUects  impressed  themselves  so 
ftrongly  upon  nis  imagination,  that  he  never 
forgot  them,  but  could  at  pleasure  delineate 
them  from  mentory  with  mat  exactness. 
He  painted  Sn  small  siae,  and  his  subjects  were 
always  taken  from  common  life;  such  as  rural 
scenes,  inn  doors,  farriers*  shops,  conversations, 
and  cattle.    He  left  Italy  in  1639,  and  came 


first  to  Amstaftiai,  and  then  to  Haerlem» 
^diere  his  works  were  for  a  tineie  much  songltt 
after(  but  the  high  price  he  set  upon  them« 
and  the  rivabry  of  Wouvermans*  lessened  Us 
employment,  and  his  want  of  economy  reduced 
him  to  indtraice.  At  the  ageof  sis^ty  he  had 
the  farther  affliction  of  a  severe  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, which  entirely  destroyed  his  gaiety,  and 
depressed  his  spirits  to  such  a  decree  as  to  reii* 
der  life  insupportable.  It  is  said  that  he  put  a 
period  to  it  by  throwing  himself  into  a  well» 
at  Haerlem,  in  1675.  Ine  works  oi  Bao^oc* 
cio  are  found  in  various  cabinets,  and  bear  a 
high  value.  Several  of  his  derigns  have  bem 
engraved,  and  he  himself  engraved  two  sets 
of  plates  of  rural  scenes  with  horses.  UAr^ 
gemOk  Viet  det  Peintres.  Pilkimgto9fi  Did. 
•~*A« 

LAET,  John  db,  a  copions  writer  in  geo^ 
graphy  and  civil  history,  was  a  native  of  Ant* 
werp.    Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  hirUfa^ 
but  the  title  is  g^ven  him  of  dnra^or  of  the  East 
India  company.    He  was  intimate  widi  Sau» 
maise,  and  was  conversant  with  a  variety  of 
languages.    He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649*    OC 
the  works  which  he  composed^  or  edited,  the 
folbwing    are    the    principal.    ^Hispania:^ 
<<  Gallia  :*'  <<De  principibus  Italiss  tractatns 
varii:"  <'Belgii  confoederati  lespublica:"  ^Tur* 
dci  imperii  status:'*  <<  Persia/'  '<  De  imperio 
marai  Mogolis:''  ^'Portogallia:"  ''Respoblt* 
ca  rolonix,  Lithuanias,  Prussix,  &  Livoniss.** 
All  these  small  volumes,  describing  the  geom- 
phyf  government,  manners,  prodoctions,  occw 
of  die  several  conntrica  treated  o^  dunigh  not 
extremely  accurate  in  their  information,  were 
well  received,  chiefly  from  their  portable  size, 
and  the  beauty  of  Elzevir's  types,  and  are  still 
sought  after,  under  the  name  of  the  ResfuUies. 
A  more  considerable  work  was  his  -^^  Novita 
Orbis,  sen  descriptio  Indiae  occidentaiis,''  foiy 
Leyd.    1633,  which    he  also  traasbesd  iiMsf 
French,  and  published  in  1640:  it  likewise  ap» 
peared  in  Flemish.    This  account  of  Am0rica» 
though  not  always  exact,  has  been  much  used 
by  later  geographers.    It  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Ame* 
ricans  with  Grotius,  who  treated  him  with  little 
respect.    De  Laet  edited'  <<  Piso's  and  Marc- 
grave'4  Account  of  BrazS,*'  with  additions; 
and  gave  a  complete  edition  of  *'  Vitruvios,'' 
with  the  notes  of  various  critics,  and  the  trea- 
tises of  various  other  audiors  on  aithitectunl 
subjects,  in  folio,  Amst.  1649.    Motreru   Nomf. 
Diet.  Hist.^A. 

LAFITAU,JosBrR-FiiANCis,  bom  at  Boms 
dcaux,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits^  and 
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was  employed  at  a  mifrfooflry  ftflMOf  the  Korth 
Amerioan  aavaget.  On  his  Tetum  he  publish- 
ed  a  work  entitled  ^^liCS  Meurs  des  Sauvages 
Americains  compaf^s  a«uc  meurs  des  premiers 
tems,*'  twoTols.  qoarto»  1733,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  exact  accounts  that  have 
been  given  to'^the  public  of  the  manners  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  in  the  new  world ;  and  his  com- 
parison with  the  people  of  antiquity  is  inge- 
nious, and  supported  with  much  learning.  He 
yrtote  also  a  *^  History  of  the  Discoveries  of  the . 
IPortuguese  in  the  New  World/'  two  vols*  4to. 
1733,  and  four  vols.  lamo.  17349  which  is 
esteemed;  and  some  ^^  Remarks  upon  Gin- 
seng/* i2mo.  1728.  This  author  died  about 
1740.     JViwwr.  Diet.  Hist. -^ A. 

LAFITAU,  Peteh-Francis,  a  French  pre- 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  author  of 
various  works,  was  the  son  of  a  wine*coopcr  at 
Bonrdeaux,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1695.  When  very  youns  he  was  admitted 
among  the  Jeauits,  and  exhibited  proofsof  ge- 
SBttS  and  talents,  ^i^ucfa  were  judiciously  cbe- 
riahed  by  his  superiors.  The  first  line  in  wUch 
lie  distinguished  himself  was  that  of  pulpit 
doquenee,  which  he  practised  a  considerable 
time  with  very  high  reputation.  Afterwards 
lie  was  denuled  to  Rome,  to  negociate  on  the 
aubiect  of  ue  disputes  in  France  rehtive  to  the 
bull  Unigitntusi  where  his  address  and  Uvely 
conversation  rendered  him  m  great*  favourite 
with  pope  Clement  IX  He  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  which  this  drcumstahce  amnrd- 
ed  him  to  push  his  fortune;  and,  after  quitcmg 
the  society  of  Jesus,  obtained  from  his  holiness 
the  bishopric  of  Sisteron,  in  Provence.  Over 
this  diocese  he  presided,  discharging  hisepisco* 
pal  duties  in  the  most  faithful  and  exemplary 
flianner  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
castle  of  Loirs,  in  1764,  when  he  was  about 
seventy-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  through 
lilie  a  zealous  enemy  to  Jansenism,  which  he 
assailed  more  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
than  of  serious  argument  or  learning.  He  was 
the  author  of  *'  A  History  of  the  Constitution 
Umgautusi^  in  two  vols,  i^mo.)  <*The  Hi- 
story of  Clement  IX."  in  two  vols.  lamo.; 
'^Sermonsy''  in  four  vols.  i2mo.;  and  several 
devotional  and  practical  treatises,  the  titles  of 
which   are  inserted  in  the    Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

LAGNY,  Thohas  Famtet  db,  a  very  emi- 
nent French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
ia  the  vear  1660.  He  was  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  bar,  and  was  sent  to  pursue  his 
atttdics  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons) 
and  afiecwaida  in  tM  univeiaity  of  ThoulouKt 


Btit'haviog  met  acctdentaUy  with  Fonmier'a 
Euclid,  and  Pelletier's  algebra,  his  genius  for 
the  nuubematics  was  dev^ped,  and  from  that 
time  he  gave  himself  up  wnolly  to  the  pursuit 
of  hb  favourite  science.  He  came  to  Paris  ia 
the  year  1686,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 

fainted  tutor  to  the  duke  de  Noailles.  In  1691 
e  published  *^  A  general  and  brief  Method  of 
extracting  Roots  ^'^  of  which,  in  the  followiug 
year,  he  printed  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition,  entitled,  <'  New  and  concise  Methods 
for  the  Extraction  and  Approximation  of 
Roots,"  &c.  quarto.  This  work  at  once  es- 
tablished his  lame  in  the  mathematical  worlds 
and  shewed  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour 
which  he  received  in  1695,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated an  associate  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1697  he  published  his  ^'New 
Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  or.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Mathematics,"  lamo.}  and  in 
the  same  year,  the  abb£  Bignon,  protector^ge- 
neral  of  letters,  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  professor  royal  of  hydrography  af  Rpchfort. 
In  that  situation -he  spent  sixteen  years,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  royal  marine  establishment, 
and  zealously  applied  his  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  improvement  of  navigation.  In  1699, 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  was  named  associate  geometrician.  In  the 
year  1715,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of 
France,  recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  made  him 
sub-director  of  the  general  bank,  in  which  he 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  by  the  fail* 
nre  of  that  establishment.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  pensioner  of  the  Aca*. 
demv  of  Sqiences  \  and  soon  afterwards  obtain** 
ed  tne  place  of  sub*librarian  to  the  king,  for 
philosophical  and  mathematical  books.  In  1 724 
he  was  chosen  sub-director  of  the  Academy, 
and  was  gratified  by  the  regent  with  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  hvres;  and  in  the  following 

Sar  he  was  elected  director  of  die  academy, 
e  died  on  the  12th  of  Aprils  I734»  al^ut  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  In  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  and  when  he  no  longer  knew  the  per- 
sons who  surrounded  his  bed,  one  of  them^ 
through  curiosity,  asked  him,  '*What  is  the 
square  of  twelve  T'  to  which  he  immediately 
replied,  and  without  seeming  to  know  that  he 
gave  any  answer,  '*  a  hundred  and  forty-four.** 
He  particularly  excelled  in  arithmetic,  algeba, 
and  geometry,  in  which  he  made  many  improve- 
ments and  discoveries.  He,  as  well  as  Leib- 
nitz, invented  a  binary-  arithmetic,  in  which 
only  two  figures  are  concerned.  He  render- 
ed much  easier  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equa^ 
tiooai  especially  the  incduciblc  case  in  cubic 
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•qoatiaM;  wnd  the  nwutvnl  resolution  of  tlie 
htglMr  fowmsf  bv  means  of  sh<Hrt  appioximac- 
ittg  cbcoreois.  He  delivered  the  measures  of 
angles  in  a  new  science,  called  GMumetryg  in 
wkich  he  measvred  angles  b^  a  pair  of  com- 
pares, without  scales,  or  tables,  with  great  ex- 
actness; and  thus  gare  a  new  appearance  to 
trigonometry.  Cfchnuttj^  or  the  measure  of 
the  circle,  was  also  an  object  of  his  attention } 
and  he  calculated,  by  means  of  infinite  series, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter,  to  120  places  of  figures.  He  gave  a 
general  theorem  for  the  tangents  pf  multiple 
arcs;  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  other 
curious  or  useful  improvements,  ^ich  are 
found  in  the  great  multitude  of  his  papers,  that 
are  printed  in  the  diflerent  volumes  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  namely, 
almost  in  every  volume  from  the  year  1699  to 
1739.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  in  a  separate  form,  a  treatise  '*On 
the  Cubature  of  the  Sphere,"  1702,  i2mo.  As 
for  the  *' General  Analysis,  containing  New 
Methods  of  resolving  Problems  of  every  Kind/* 
&c  published  in  1733,  quarto,  under  the  name 
of  de  Lagny,  by  M.  Richer,  a  very  able  mathe« 
matician,  it  is  said  to  be  the  undoubted  pro- 
duction of  the  editor,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
papers  of  his  friend  M.  de  Lagny,  of  which  he 
was  allowed  the  free  use.  Morert.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.    Huttoffs  Math.  Dict.'—M. 

LAINEZ,  or  LAYNEZ,  Jambs,  a  Spanish 
jesnit,  and  the  first  genend  of  the  order  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  was  born  in  the  year 
1512.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor;  and  afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris, 
to  study  dtvmity*  Here  he  associated  with 
Loyola,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who  bound 
thonselves  by  a  vow  at  Mont-Martre,  to  erect . 
•the  new  community.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  had  the  principal  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  constitutions  for  their  government. 
Upon  the  death  of  Loyola  in  1556,  he  sue* 
eeeded  him  as  superior  of  the  society;  but  was 
not  formally  elected  general,  till  two  years  af- 
terwards. He  now  directed  his  views  to  ex- 
tend the  power  belonging  to  his  office,  and  by 
Us  policv  and  address  raised  it  to  an  enormous 
pttbh*  His  first  measure  was  to  obtain  a  de- 
cree, that  the  office  of  general  should  not  be 
temporary,  but  permanent  in  the  person  who 
should  be  elected  to  it;  in  whidi  he  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  that  pope  Paul  IV.  was  not 
unaware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
night  spring  from  such  an  establishment* 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  to  the  general  the 


right  of  entering  into  all  kinds  of  engagements, 
without  submitting  them  to  the  delibention  of 
the  community ;  to  give  authority  and  authen- 
ticity to  the  commentaries  and  declaration  re«> 
lating  to  the  constitutions;  to  make  new  con- 
stitutions, and  to  change  and  interpi>et  the  old 
ones;  and  also  to  establish  prisons  for  refrac- 
tory and  disobedient  members.  To  these  no 
less  than  monarchical  prerogatives,  he  procured 
the  submission  of  the  order,  at  the  first  con- 

Eegation  which  was  held  after  the  death  of 
>yola;  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  real  founder  of  that  system  of  worldly  po- 
licy, by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  acquired 
such  astonishing  influence  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  the  character  of  divine  to  the  papal  see, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Paul  III.,  Julius  III., 
and  Pius  IV.;  and  ^distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  business,  by  his  genius,  and  above 
all,  by  his  zeal  for  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  twenty-third  session,  held  in  1563,  he 
maintained  the  bold  positions,  "  diat  the  hie- 
rarchy was  concentered  in  the  person  of  the 
pope ;  that  the  bishops  possessed  neither  juris* 
diction  nor  power,  which  they  did  not  hold 
under  him;  that  Jesus  Christ  had  delegated  his 
authority  to  St.  Peter,  from  whom  me  other 
apostles  had  received  their  commissions;  that 
the  tribunal  of  die  pope  on  earth  is  equally  ex- 
tensive and  paramount  with  that  of  Jesos  Christ 
in  heaven,''  &c.  In  the  year  1561,  heTwent 
to  France,  in  the  suite  of  cardinal  de  Ferrara^ 
the  legate  pf  pope  Pius  IV.,  and  attended  the 
conference  at  Poissi,  where  he  disputed  with 
Beza  and  Peter  Martvr.  In  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  discourse  wnicfa  he  pnmotmced  on 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  himself  to  queen 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  took  the  freedom  of 
telling  her,  that  a  woman  bad  no  business  to 
appoint  conferences  for  religious  cUscussions^ 
and  that  she  had  usurped  the  right  of  the  pope. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  refused  a  caxdi- 
naPs  hat,  which  pope  Paul  IV.  ofiered  him, 
and  died  in  1565,  about  the  age  of  fifty-three^ 
He  was  the  author  of  some  theological  and 
moral  treatises.  Aforeri.  Nwv.  Diet.  Hist. 
~M. 

LAIRESSE,  Gerard,  an  eminent  painter^ 
vras  bom  at  Liege,  in  1640.  His  &t^,  who 
was  a  painter,  gave  him  instructions  in  his  arty 
and  he  was  also  a  disdple  of  Bartolet,  whom  he 
closely  imitated.  From  him)  and  from  tha 
works  of  Testa  and  Nicholas  Poussiu,  he  de* 
rived  that  taste  for  the  antique  which  appears 
extraordinary  in  one  who  never  visited  Italy. 
He  began  to  paint  portraits  at  the  age  of  w- 
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tettif  and  also  niacin  himself  known  by  some 
history  pieces*  I'he  money  he  gained  was 
squandered  in  idle  expenee  ;  for  although  re- 
markably ugly,  he  was  fond  of  dresSy  and  as- 
pired to  please  the  fair  sex.  He  married,  and 
settled  at  Utrecht;  where  he  was  reduced  to 
very  distressed  circumstances.  A  picture 
which  he  offered  to  sale  for  present  support 
made  him  known  to  a  Dutch  picture-merchant, 
who  invited  him  to  Amsterdam*  On  coming 
thither,  a  canvas  was  presented  to  him  for 

Croof  of  his  abilities^  and  before  sitting  down 
e  surprised  the  bystanders  by  drawing  out  a 
violin,  and  playing  a  tune :  he  then  made  a 
sketch  of  a  nativity,  with  several  figures ;  re* 
sumed  his  violin,  and  finished  his  picture  the 
.same  day.  This  anecdote  suffices  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  singularities,  and  of  tliat  astonishing 
facility  of  invention  and  quickness  of  hand 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Of  the  latter 
he  once  gave  an  extraordinary  proof,  by  finish^ 
ing,  for  a'wager,  in  a  single  day,  a  picture  of 
Parnassus,  with  ApoUo  and  the  nine  muses,  as 
large  as  life;  of  which  the  face  of  ApoUo  was  a 
striking  portrait  of  a  person  who  was  observing 
his  labour. 

Lairesse  was  notj  however,  only  commend- 
able for  expedition:  he  was  a  real  genius  in  his 
art*  His  taste  in  design  was  grand  and  poeti- 
cal, his  expvessbn  lively,  his  colouring  true  and 
glowing,  his  touch  light  and  firm,  hie  draperies 
disposed  in  broad  and  natural  folds.  His  fi- 
•  gjaret  werfe  lomewhat  too  short,  and  deficient 
in  grace,  thofu^  not  universally  so.  The  re- 
putatbn  he  acquired  gave  him  much  employ* 
meat,  but  virant  of  economy  made  him  needy. 
In  his  latter  years  he  was  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, but  was  still  resorted  to  by  artists  and 
amateurs,  on  account  of  his  instructions,  of 
which  he  was.  remarkably  communicative. 
The  treatises  on  design  and  colouring  which 
pass  under  his  name  were  collected  from  his 
detached  observations*  He  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 7 1 1 ,  and  was  buried  by  the  society  of  artists 
in  that  city.  His  pictures  are  met  with  in  most 
great  collections,  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
valued.  Several  have  been  engraved.  He 
himself  etched  a  great  deal,  and  the  plates 
from  his  designs  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  of  which  more  than  half  are  by  his 
own  hand. 

There  were  several  artists  of  this  family. 
Besides  the  father,  Gerard  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  Ernest  and  Jain  excelled  in  painting 
animals,  and  James  in  flowers.  Two  of  Ge* 
rard's  sons  were  his  own  pupils.  D^ArgmwIk. 
PUktMgton's  Dia.-^A.- 


LALAM  ANT,  or  LALLEMENT,  JoBit, « 
physician,  and  man  of  learning,  wag  of  a  good 
family  of  Autun,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
^xteenth  century,  about  the  end  of  which  he 
die^.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
published  versions  of  several  treatises  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen.  He  also  published  a 
<^  French  Translation  of  the  four  rhilippics  of 
D^mofldienes,"  Pam,  1549;  and  a  "Latin 
Version  of  seven  Tragedies  d  Sophocles,'* 
Paris y  1577.  In  this  last  work  he  Us  been 
convicted  of  plagiarism,  in  borrowing,  without 
acknowledgment,  several  lines  from  George 
Rataller.  His  most  valuable  labours  relate  to 
the  difiinrent  modes  of  computing  the  yeai^ 
used  by  difierent  nations  of  antiquity,  lliey 
are  contained  in  the  following  work— ^"  Anai 
Hebraei  &  exterarum  fere  omnium  &  pnecipo^ 
arum  gentium  anni  ratio,  &  cum  Romano 
coUatio,"  Goiev,  157 1,  8vo.:  from  this,  three 
dissertations,  on  the  Macedonian  anc(  Attic 
years  and  months,  have  been  inserted  by  Git>- 
novius  in  the  ninth  tome  of  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties.    A/ortfrr^— A. 

LALANDE,  James  de,  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor and  professor  of  law,  was  born  at  Orleans 
in  1622.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
found erudition,  and  by  the  private  and  public 
virtues  with  which  he  passed  through  a  long 
life  in  the  exercise  of  various  important  func- 
tions. He  was  made  counsellor  in  the  baili- 
wick and  presidial  seat  of  Orleans  in  1652, 
doctor  and  professor  of  law  in  the  university 
in  1653,  receiver  of  the  city  in  1684^  ^^^ 
mayor  in  1691.  His  integrity,  beneficence, 
and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  countrymen, 
conferred  upon  him  the  glorious  title  of  father 
of  the  people.  He  died  in  1703.  Lalande 
was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  works  in 
his  profes^on,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  an  excellent  ^^  Commentary  upon  the 
Custom  of  Orleans,''  fol.  1677,  and  1704;  and 
a  **  Treatise  on  the  Ban  and  Arrier-ban,"  4to. 
1674.     Aforeri.^^A, 

LAL  ANNE,  Noel  db,  a  famous  champion 
of  the  Jansenist  tenets,  and  abbe  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Val-CrcNssant,  was  descended  from  a 
nobk  family,  and  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
16  iB.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Na^^ 
varre,  and  when  very  young  was  admitted'  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  dimiity  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne.  He  became  eminently  con- 
versant in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St« 
Thomas,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  bishop  of  Ypres.  The  numeroua  trea- 
tises which  he  pnblidied  in  sypport  of  thek 
principlesi  displayed  such  leacniiig  and  ability. 
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that  when  kc  was  "only  tWrty-fivc  years  of  age, 
he  was  placed  at  ihe  head  of  the  diyines  irao 
were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishops  of  France  in 
*<^539  ^o  defend  the  doctrine  of  St.*  Augustine 
concerning  grace )  and  after  his  return  home, 
his  pen  was  diligently  employed  in  the  same 
cause.  Many  of  the  pieces  which  he  publisfh- 
ed  were  his  own  separate  productbns,  aod 
wore  either  anonymous*,  or  appeared  under 
feigned  names;  others  were  the  joint  labours 
of  himself  and  some  of  the  principal  Dvriters 
among  the  Jansenists^  particularly  M.  M.Claude 
Girard,  Amauld^  and  Nicole.  The  abbe  La« 
lannedied  in  1673,  about  the  age  of  fifty- fire, 
and  is  highly  praised  for  liberality,  modesty, 
^nd  piety,  as  well  as  learning.  The  titles  and 
dates  of  between  thirty  and  forty  articles  pub- 
lished by  him,  chiefly  controrersial,  arc  given  by 
Moreri. — M. 

LALLEMANT,  James-PhilIp,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit  in  the  seventeenth,  and  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
St.  Valcry  in  Picardy,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1748.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  the  constitution  Unigenitusf  and 
oBcommonly  severe  against  its  opponents, 
leather  TeUier  and  he  were  particularly  inti- 
mate, and  of  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
Jansenbts  described  by  the  name  of  the  Nor- 
man cabal.  Besides  a  number  of  controversial 
tracts,  he  was  the  author  of  **  The  true  Spirit 
of  the  Disciples  of  St.  Augustine,"  1705  and 
1707,  in  four  vols,  iamo.5  **The  New  Testa- 
ment," in  twelve  vols.  lamo.,  with  meditations 
and  remarks,  intended  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  the  celebrated  and  very  popular  work 
of  Quesnel;  and  •*  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,"  in  prose,  1710,  i2mo.,  which  is  very 
spoken  of  by  Flcchier,     Nouv.  Diet. 


highly  spoil 
BisL^M. 


LALLI,  GiAMBATisTA,  an  Italian  lawyer 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Norcia,  in  1572*  Al- 
though poetry  was  his  favourite  occupation,  he 
did  not  neglect  graver  pursuits,  particularly  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  his  knowledge  of  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  by  the  courts  of 
Parma  and  Rome  in  the  government  of  several  > 
places.  In  these  offices  he  obtained  general 
esteem,  as  well  for  his  abilities  as  the  suavity  of 
his  manners.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  died  in  1637.  His  serious 
poems,  one  of  which  vras  upon  the' destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  gave4iim  a  place  among  the  good 
Italian  poets  of  his  time:  he  was,  however, 
more  happy  in  his  attempts  at  burlesque,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  disposition.  His 
«Pistdc  Giocose,'*  and  his  "Moscheidc,"  and 


'*  Ffanceide,**  are  reckoned  aihong  the  best 
pieces  of  this  kind.    He  also  tried  his  powers 
in  burlesque  parody,  and  travestied  in  (his  man- 
ner some  poems  ot  Petrardi,  and  the  Eclogues 
and  Eneid  of  Virgil.    In  these  trifles  he  suc- 
ceeded as  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
possessed  great  facility  of  versifying,  with  a 
jocular  cast  of  imagination.     He  published  m 
work  in  his  proper  profession,  entitled, "  Virida- 
riumPracticarum  Materiarum  in  utroque  Jure," 
#hich  was  esteemed.    Afdrm.    Ttraboschi. — A. 
L  ALLOUETTE,  Ambrose,  a.French  priest, 
whose  writings  are  in  esteem  among  Catholics, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1653.     He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory.    He  was  admitted  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne^  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  Notre  Dame;  and  nominated  ca- 
non of  St.  Opportune,  at  Paris.     Having  ac- 
quired  considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher 
and  confessor,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
south  of  France  by  Lewis  XTV.,  to  instruct  and 
confirm  those  new  converts  from  protestant-- 
ism,  whom  his  majesty's  troops  had  dragooned 
into  a  profession  of  the  catholic  faith;  and  it 
reported  to  have  been  very  successful  in  his 
undertaking.     He  died  in  1734,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.     For  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Catholics,  he  published,  in  1687,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them,  <'  A  Discourse  on  the  real 
Presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist," 
and  a  '^Treatise  on  the  Communion  in  one 
Kind;"  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a 
X2mo«  volume.     He  was  also  the  author  of 
<•  A  History  of  the  French  Translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  both  Printed  and  Manuscript, 
as  well  by  Catholics  as  by  Protestants,  with 
the  Alterations  made  by  the  latter  at  different 
Periods,"  &c.  1692,  i2mo.  which,  though  not 
exempt  from  errors,  is  said  to  contain  interest- 
ing and  useful   infornwtion ;    "The  Life  of 
Antoinette  dc  Gondi,  Superior-general  of  Cal- 
vary," 1717,  lamo.;  "The  Life  of  Cardinal 
de  Camusi,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Grenoble^" 
&c.  1720,  lamo.;  and  he  is  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  a  curious  little  piece,  entitled,  "  The 
History,  and  an  Abridgment  of  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  Treatises,    in  Defence  of,    and 
against.  Comedy,  and  the  Opera,"  &c.  1697, 
i2mo.     Moreru     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist — M. 

LAMBECIUS,  Peter,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished erudition,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  in 
1628.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards,  at 
die  expence  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Luke  Hol- 
stcin,  visited  the  universities  of  Holland  and 
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France,  where  he  made  a  great  progress  in 
polite  literature  and  law.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  became  advantageously  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  a  work  upon  Aulus  Gellius. 
He  passed  eight  months  with  thq  archbishop  of 
TouIousC)  in  which  city  he  was  made  a  licen- 
tiate in  law.  He  then  spent  two  years  at 
Rome  with  cardinal  Barberini.  Qn  returning 
to  Hamburg  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  history  in  165a;  and^  in  16609  was 
made  rector  of  the  college  in  that  city.  He 
underwent  many  uneasinesses  in  consequence 
of  criticisms  on  his  writings,  and  charges 
brought  against  him  in  matters  of  faith ;  and 
these  were  not  alleviated  by  his  marriage  with 
a  rich,  but  old  and  covetous,  wife,  who  kept 
her  money  to  herself.  Disgusted  with  his  si- 
tuation, he  abandoned  his  family  and  country 
in  1662,  and  went  first  to  Vienna,  and  then  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  very  favourably  received 
by  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  In  the  same  year  he  aojured  Lu- 
theranism,  and  publicly  declared  himself  a  Ca- 
tholic, to  which  religion  he  had  been  secretly 
converted  in  France  many  years  before,  by 
father  Sirmond.  Returning  to  Vienna,  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian,  and  in  1663,  librarian 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  post  he  died  in  i68o« 
Besides  the  work  on  A.  Gellius  already  men- 
tioned, Lambecius  published  <<  Origines  Ham- 
burgenses,"  in  two  parU,  quarto,  1652,  t66i: 
*^  Codini  &  alterius  Anonymi  excerpta  de  An- 
tiquitatibus  Constantinopol/'  On  with  a  Lat. 
version  and  remarks,  Parity  fol.  1655  *  "  ^r^* 
dromus  Historisc  Litterarix/'  Hami.toL  1659: 
**  A  Collection  of  Latin  Discourses  on  various 
Occasions,"  quarto,  1660.  The  most  laborious 
of  his  performances  was  entitled  <<  Commen- 
tariorum  de  augusta  Bibliotheca  Cxsaria  Vin- 
dobonensi,  lib.  viii."  foL  eight  vols.  1665— 1679: 
thi^  great  work  contains  a  history  of  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna,  with  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  its  numerous  MSS.  upon  a  critical  and 
historical  plan,  which  renders  it  much  superior 
to  all  preceding  catalogues  of  the  kind.  He 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  labour;  but  the 
succeeding  librarian,  DaUf  Nesselius,  gave  a 
supplement,  together  with  an  abridgment  of  the 
eight  volumes  of  Lambecius,  in  one  volume  fo* 
lio.  Our  author  published  some  other  works, 
one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  that  kind  of 
penitential  task  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
joined on  several  learned  converts  to  a  super- 
>stitious  faith:  it  is  a  Latin  diary  of  the  pilgri- 
mage made  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  166;, 
to  a  famous  monastery,  on  account  of  a  victory 
over  the  Turks.    Bay/e.    Moreri.—A. 


LAMBERT,  Anna-Theresa  x>e  Margus* 
MOT  DE  CouRCELLESj  marchioness  of«  an  illus- 
trious literary  lady,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647. 
Her  father  died  while  she  was  an  infant,  and 
her  mother  took  for  a  second  husband  the  in- 
genious &uJiaumout.  He  took  pains  to  culti- 
vate the  promising  talents  of  his  step-daughter, 
and  accustomed  her  to  make  extracts  froni  the 
books  she  read.  She  was  united,  in  1 666,  to 
Henry  Lambert,  marquis  of  St.  Brie,  then  a 
captslm  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  lieute- 
nant-general, and  governor  of  Luxemburg. 
She  lost  him  in  1686,  and  was  left  with  one 
son  and  a  daughter.  She  was  involved  in  te- 
dious law-suits,  in  which  her  whole  fortune 
was  at  stake,  and  by  her  address  brought  them 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  At  lenp[th,  unem- 
barrassed, and  mistress  of  a  considerable  es- 
tate, she  fixed  at  Paris,  and  devoted  herself  to 
letters,  and  to  the  society  of  those  who  culti- 
vated and  honoured  them.  Hers  was  one  of 
the  few  houses  not  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
gaming,  and  in  which  company  met  for  the 
sake  of  rational  conversation.  Her  heart  was 
as  warm  as  her  understanding  was  enlareed; 
she  served  her  friends  with  zeal,  and  delighted 
in  acts  of  generosity.  The  latter  years  of  her 
life  were  clouded  with  sufferings,  which  the 
consolations  of  religion  enabled  her  to  support. 
She  died  in  17331  ^^  ^^  H^  ^^  eishtysix. 
The  principal  writings  of  Macbme  de  Lambert 
are,  *^  Les  Avis  d'une  Mere  a  son  Fils,  &  d'une 
Mere  a  sa  FiUe,"  1729,  lamo.;  these  maternal 
precepts  breathe  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
joined  to  the  correctness  of  sentiment  or  a  phi- 
losophical moralist:  *^  Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur 
les  Femmes,  ou  Metaphysique  d'Amourj''  a 
work  of  a  lively  and  delicate  imagination: 
"  Traite  de  I'Amitic;"  of  this,  Voluire  says 
(Siecle  de  l4)uis  XIV.)  that  it  proves  how 
well  she  deserved  to  possess  friends:  '^  Traite 
de  la  Vielesse:"  «La  Femme  Hcrmite,*'  an 
affecting  little  romance:  <<Some  detached 
Pieces  on  Morals  and  Literature/'  Of  aU 
*  these,  the  style  is  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
ingenious:  the  latter  are  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  over  refined.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 
—A. 

LAMBEftT,  Francis,  one  of  the  first 
French  monks  who  quitted  their  convents  to 
embrace  the  reformed  religion,  was  descended 
ironi  a  noble  family,  and  oorn  at  Avignon,  in 
the  Year  1487.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  en- 
tered among  the  friars  minors,  or  Francispans, 
and  continued  in  their  community  twenty 
years;  during  which  time  he  acquired  celebrity 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  preferred  to  the  post  of 
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geiiend  of  the  order;  or,  as  Bayle  ratlier  ima- 

S'nes,  to  that  of  superior  of  a  monastery* 
avingy  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries,  seen 
reason  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  reformation, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  na- 
tive country,  in  the  year  1512,  and  to  retire 
into  Switzerland.  In  this  country  he  preached 
the  protestant  doctrines  in  various  places,  with 
muai  acceptance;  and,  after  continuing  some 
time  at  Basil,  where  he  obtained  strong  certi- 
ficates in  favour  of  his  moral  character,  went  to 
visit  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1523. 
With  that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high 
esteem;  smd  it  was  projected  that  he  should  go 
to  Zurich,  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation  through  France*  It 
appears,  howevel*,  that  this  mission  was  thought 
proper  to  be  exchanged  for  some  employment 
m  the  imiversity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
most  probably  continued  till  the  year  1526.  In 
that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  prmcipal  persons 
invited  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  establish 
the  reformation  in  his  dominions;  and  upon, 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Marpurg, 
in  1527,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pro*- 
fessor  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1530,  about 
the  age  of  forty*three.  He  was  the  author  of 
^*  Commentaries'*  on  Solomon's  Song,  Hosea, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Midiah,  Nahum,  and 
Habakkuk,  1525,  8vo^;  '*  Exegesis  in  Apoca- 
Ivpsin,"  printed  at  Basil  in  1539, 8vo«;  '<  Anti- 
thesis Verbi  Dei,  et  Inventorum  Hominum/* 
1525,  8vo.;  /*De  Prophetia,  £ruditione,  Lin- 

fuis,"  &c.;  ^<  In  Acta  Apostoloilun,  et  Libros 
Legum;"  *^  Commentarii  Evangelici  in  Regu- 
1am  Minoritarum,"  &c»  8vo.;  *'  Farrago  om- 
nium fere  Rerum  Theoloeicarum,"  8vo.;  con- 
troversial treatises,  &c.  l?«^/f.  Moreri. — M. 
LAMBERT,  Joseph,  a  pious  French  [uriest, 
whose  practical  and  devotional  writings  are 
held  in  great  estimation,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1654.  He  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
^ee  of  doctor,  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew 
des  Arcs,  as  well  as  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martin 
de  Palaiseau,  near  Paris.  He  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  learning,  and  was  intimately 
conversant  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  fathers. 
He  had  also  a  sweet  voice,  and  a  very  persuasive 
eloquence.  With  these  qualifications,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  commenced  preacher  iii  his 
parish  church,  and  attracted  thither  a  vast 
concourse  of  hearers.  The  style  of  his  serr 
mons  was  plain  and  simple,  but.  remarkably 
scriptural,  and  full  of  what  the  JFrench  call 
onction.  These  circumstances  led  many  Pro- . 
▼ot.  VI. 


testants  to  become  his  occasional  hearers;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  convert* 
ing  several  Calvinists  to  the  catholic  faith* 
He  was  intimatelv  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  episcopal  order,  and  particularly  with  the 
bishop  of  Amiens,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
his  visitations  of  his  diocese,  and  held  corferencet 
at  Amiens,  as  he  did  also  at  Paris.  Great  at- 
.tention  was  paid  to  his  opinion  in  the  Sor« 
bonne,  where  he  distinguisoed  himself  by  his 
zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  against  the 
abuse  of  pluralities.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  whom  he  made  it  a  point 
to  visit  every  day,  edifying  them  with  his  pious 
conversation  and  advice,  relieving  their  neces* 
sities,  and  for  whose  instruction  he  founded 
schools,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  useftil  works*. 
To  these  purposes  of  benevolence  did  he  apply 
the  whole  income  of  his  priory.  He  died  in 
1722,  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age* 
He  was  the  author  of  ^^  The  Evangelical 
Year,  or  Homilies,'*  in  seven  vols.  lamo.  1692 
and  i6q$\  <<  Discourses  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siasricalLife ;  '^  the  substance  of  lus  conferences^ 
1 70 1,  in  two  vols.  lamo.;  '*  The  Epistles  and 
Gospels  of  the  Year,  with  Reflections,''  I7i3» 
lamo.;  **  Select  Histories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  moral  Reflections  at  the 
I^d  of  each/'  lamo.;  <*  Short  and  familiar 
Instructions  for  Sundays,  and  the  principal 
Festivals  of  the  Year,  intended  for  the  \}^  of 
the  Poor,  particularljr  those  in  the  Country," 
1 72 1,  lamo.,  and  various  other  pieces  enume- 
rated in  Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^M. 

LAMBERT,- JoHN-HfiNRY,  a  very  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Muhlhausen  in  the 
Sundgaw,  a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  bom  August  29th,  1728.  His 
father,  whose  ancestors  were  emigrants  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
was  by  trade  a  tailor,  who  with  great  difficulty 
maintained  himself  and  family  by  his  industry. 
Having  no  prospect  of  providing  for  his  Son, 
but  by  instructing  him  in  his  own  business, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  an  education 
suitable  to  such  an  humble  situation  in  life, 
and  sent  him  to  the  public  school,  where  he 
was  taueht  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  corporation,  till  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so  * 
eminently  from  his  schoolfellows,  that  his  fa^ . 
ther  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  his  masters,  and  the  aversion  which 
John*Henry  discovered  from  the  trade  for  < 
which  he  was  intended,  to  permit  him  to  study. 
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theology.  Not  meeting,  however,  with  th4 
support  and  eficouragement  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession,, and  of  learning  his  father's  occupation. 
While  he  continued  to  follow  this  employment, 
he  read  with  uncommon  eagerness  all  the  Latin 
books  of  which  he  oould  obtain  possession; 
and  happening  to  meet  with  an  old  work  on 
mathematics,  his  genius  for  this  science  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the  ardour  with  which  he 
studied  it,  and  the  complete  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  ftom  it  of  the  method  of  comput- 
ing almanacs,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
errors  which  he  discovered  in  it,  without  being' 
able  to  correct  tfaem.  Being  wholly  occupied* 
in  the  day  time,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  a 
considerable  part  of  the  night  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  himself 
with  money  for  the  jpurchase  of  candles,  he 
sold  small  drAwin^s  which  he  delineated  while 
employed  in  rocking  with  his  foot  his  infant 
sister.  One  day,  while  some  workmen  were 
engaged  in  repairing  liii)  father's  house,  he  took 
the  oppoitunity  of  proposing  several  questions, 
liespecting  the  practical  aipplication  of  i^e  f>rin-» 
o^>ies  which  be  biid  found  in  his  book,  to  the 
principal  of  'them,  who  wb«  induced  to  lend 
him  a  treatise  on  the  matheiAatlcs.  It  wa^ 
^th  inexpressible  joy  that  he  found  himself 
(Enabled,  by  the  help  of  this  treatise,  to  correct 
the  errors  which  he  had  disvovered  in  his  own 
book;  and  with  the  aid  which  they  both  toge* 
tfaer  afforded  him,  without  any  additional  as*" 
sistance,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  which  young 
Lambert  thus  displayed,  at  length  indu<ted  se- 
veraf  learned  men  to  instruct  hiiti  gratis;  and' 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  im^yrdve- 
with  a  rapidity  which  exceeded  their  most  san*' 
guine  expectations.  By  their  generous  assist* 
ance,  he  acquired  in  a  short  time  a  knowledge 
of  philosophy,  and  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  learned  to  write  so  elegant  a  hand  as  re- 
commended him  to  ihe  situation  of  a  copyist 
in  the  chancery  of  his  native  town,  llils 
place  he  resigned  in  hie  fifteenth  year,  upon 
being  appointed  book-keeper  of  some  iron 
works  in  'the  vicinity  of  Muhlhausen;  and 
from  the  advantages  of  this  employment  he 
found  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
the  French  language.  Two  years  afterwards, 
M.  Iselin,  of  Basil,  who  then  conducted'  the  pub"- 
lication  of  a  newspaper,  engaged  htm  in  the 
capacity  of  amanuensis,  and  in  a  short  time 
catcrtained  for  him  the  in#8t  tender  friendship, 


of  which  he  afforded  him  numerous  pn»oFt  at^ 
long  as  he  lived.  This  situation  furnished 
Lambert  with  an  opportunity  of  making  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  belles- lettces,  as  well  at 
philosophy  and  the  nmthematics;  and  bis  pas*» 
sionate  attachment  to  the  latter  science  fre« 
quently  led  him  to  neglect  his  regular  oceupa^ 
tions.  In  the  year  1748,  M.  Iselin  recom*- 
mended  him  to  baron  Salis,  president  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  to  become  tutor  to  his  chiU 
dren.  The  excellent  library  which  he  found  in' 
the  house  of  his  new  patron,  the- leisure  hours 
with  which  he  was  indulged,  together  with  the 
instructive  intercourse  which  he  had  with  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  scientific  strangers  who  visited  the 
baron,  proVed  to  him  excellent  means  of  satis* 
tfing  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  enabled  him 
to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  as«» 
tronomry  and  the  other  branches  of  die  matiie-^ 
maticsy  as  well  as  with  physic,  physiology,  the- 
ology) and  even  with  jurisprudence,  eloquence^ 
poetry,  and  the  Greek,  Latiii,  French^  Italian^, 
and.  German  languages. 

Mv.  Lambert's  uncommon  talent  for  mathe- 
matics *now  began  te  display  itself  advaiita- 
geouslv  in  his  inventions  and  oompositions. 
rascal's  example  stimulated  him  to  the  invent 
tion  of'  SA  accountiog  machine  $  while  the  no« 
meiotts  occasions  which 'he  had  for  an  accurate 
^moefmeteis  led  him  to^  invent  a  time-piece  of 
mercury,  whkh  went  twraty-«even  minutes 
widiout  producing  the  slightest  error.  Here 
he  adso  invented  his  logarithmic  accounting 
scales;  Sind  'Wlft*  likewise  led,  from  the  error 
which  one  of  his  pupils  had  committed  in  the 
seMicrn  ot  an  al|ebraiq  proposition,  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  nKkshine  for  designing  perspeetive 
draiwings.  He  sunreyed  and  made  a  drawing 
ol  the  cbtmtry  arOtti^  Coire;  and  employed* 
himself  in  numerous  physical  observations 
among  the-  mountains  in  that  district.  In 
1752,  he  began  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  hie 
dkily  occupations,  which  he  uninterruptedly, 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  is 
highly  esteemefi  by  the  teamed.  A  literary 
society  being  at  that  time  instituted  at  CoWe^ 
he  was'chosen  one-of  its  members;  as  he  was^ 
in  1 75  3,  of  the  HehFetic  Society,,  to  -whose  trans- 
actions he  was  a  krge  contributor  of  mathe«- 
mattcal  and  physical  treatises.  After  residing 
eight  years  at  Coire>  in  1756  be  repaired  with 
his- pupils  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  was  nominated  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Scientific  'Sbciety  in  Ihat  places  and  from 
thence  he  rertoved  in  the  foHowing  year  to 
Utreehtj  where  he  eentinued  twelve  months. 
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During  this  intenra!  he  made  tercftl  excw- 
«ions  to  Lcyden,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam; 
en  one  of  which  he  became  acquamted  mritti 
the  celebrated  Muschenbro^ck,  and  on  another 
published  his  first  Mrork,  '*  De  la  Route  de  la 
Lumiere^par  Ics  Airs,^*  or,  on  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  attendant  on  the  pas- 
sage of  light  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
autumn  of  1758  he  went  with  his  pupib  to 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  tlie  esteem  and  friend- 
diip  of  D'Alembert  and  Messier;  and  from 
thence  travelled  to  Marseilles,  at  whieh  pkee 
he  first  formed  the  plan  of  his  work  '*•  On  Per- 
spective,'* which  he  published  in  thl?  following 
year  at  Zurich.  After  liis  jctum  to  Goire> 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Augsburg,  jn  1760, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated philosophical  instmroent«maker,  Bran- 
der,  who  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to 
him  in  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution ;  af^d 
there  he  also  published,  in  the  same  year,  his 
•^Photometry,''  by  which  he  added  a  new 
branch  to  the  science  of  mixed  mathematics. 
In  1760,  likewise)  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Electoral  Bavarian  Scientific  Society,  Upon 
the  ciAdition  that  he  should  give  them  his  as- 
sistano^',  and  transmit  papery  for  their  trans- 
actions. He  is  said  faithfully  to  have  per- 
formed his  engagement  with  them,  and  to  nave 
received  much  ill  usage  on  tt\eir  part*  fie  (ihtt 
as  it  may,  the  difitrences  between  ^kem  were 
followed  by  tlie  deprivation  of  'his  salary;  on 
which  he  returned  the  diploma  whieh  he 
had  received  as  a  member  of  their  body. 

About  the  year  1751,  Mr.Lambtfrt  visited 
Erlangen,  where  he  published  his  ^'lictters  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Universe/*  as  well  as 
his  '^  Treatise  on  the  principal  Qualities  of  the 
Orbits  of  the  Comets."  In  1763,  he  went  to 
Leipsic;  at  which  place  he  pttbKshed  his 
"  New  Organon,"  in  1764.  During  the  year 
last  mentioned,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  introduced  to  Frederic  II., 
who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
gave  directions  for  his  being  admitted  a  rtgular 
member  of  the  academy  at  that  place. '  This 
appointment  enaUed  him  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  frints  of 
his  labours.  The  transactions  of  die  literary 
societies  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  are  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  his  treatises;  and 
many  of  them  have 'been  published  separately. 
They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  an  eminent  genius, 
who  had  derived  his  knowledge  more  from  his 
own  reflections  than  from  books,  and  who  al« 


ways  succeeded  in  phcing  the  subject  on  whi A 
he  treated  in  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  had 
not  been  before  considered.  His  principal  me- 
taphysical work  is  his  «  Architectonic;"  which 
he  composed  with  a  view  of  shewing  the  ap- 
plication of  logic  to  metaphysics,  and  of 
evincing  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  to  alge- 
braic evidence.  Most  of  his  mathematical 
treatises  were  published  in  a  collective  form  by 
himself,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
**  Bcytrage  zum  Gcbrauch  der  Mathematic  und 
deren  Anwcndung;"  in  which  almost  every 
branch  of  mathematical  science  has  been  en- 
riched with  additions  and  important  improve- 
ments. Frederic  II.  made  a  considerable  ad-^ 
dition  to  his  pension  a  little  before  his  death ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  decline,  the  eiFect  of 
his  too  close  and  assidtious  application,  and 
took  {Aace  September  25th,  1777,  soon  after 
he  had  completed  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

John^Hcnry  Lambert  was  as  tinivcrsally  es- 
teemed for  his  amiable  character,  as  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  scientific  merits.  He  never, 
indeed^  was  aUe  to  divest  Mmself  of  the  man- 
ners and  tast«  which  be  had  contracted  in  his 
origi«aUy  low  situation  in  life ;  which  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  his  tiinid  and  awkward  beha- 
viouri  his  neglect  of  propriety  and  neatness  in 
hh  dress,  and  4he  furniture  of  bis  apartments, 
his  coarse  witticisms  and  antic  gestures,  and 
the  pleasare  which  he  .took  in  frequently  mix- 
ing with  low  company.  These  defects,  how- 
ever, were  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  his 
possessing  a  most  excellent  heart,  and  uncom- 
mon mental  perfections.  He  was  unafitsctedly 
modest,  strictly  chaste  and  sober,  honest  and 
frank  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  conversa- 
tion, decidedly  averse  from  all  double  dealing, 
falsehood,  and  injtjstice,  prompt  to  repair  any 
injury  which  he  thought  ne  might  have  com- 
mitted, patient  and  fon>earing,  anxiously  desir-" 
ous  of  avoiding  all  occasions  of  dissension  and 
dispute,  actively  compassionate  towards  the 
wretched,  and  totally  free  frommoroseness  and 
ill  humour.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  ^e 
ardour  of  his  piety,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  6f 
religion  and  virtue,  and  his  genuine  philanthrtT- 

{►y.  His  custom  of  speaking  as  decidedly  and 
reely  of  his  own  merits  and  defects  as  of  those 
of  otners,'madehim  frequently  appear  a  boaster 
to  those  who  did  not  sufficiently  know  him ; 
but  he  generally  judged  impartially  and  cck- 
rectly  relative  to  matters  within  his  own  sphdre 
of  knowledge.  His  diligence  and  ^idufty 
were,  perhaps,  never  exceeded.  He  generally 
was  at  his  writing-dcslc^from  firt  o'dockin  the 
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tnormnj  until  noon;  and  from  two  o'clock  \n 
the  ;)fttTnoon  until  midnight,  without  indulging 
hinuself  in  any  kind  of  recreation,  a  solitary 
wAk  on  a  fine  day  excepted.  I'he  most  indif- 
ferent occurrence  led  him  to  mathematical  or 
philosophical  analyses ;  to  which  be  gave  him- 
self up  so  completely,  that  no  other  object  what- 
ever could  make  the  least  impression  upon  him. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theolo- 
gical system  of  his  age,  well  versed  in  the  orien- 
tal languages,  and  possessed  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence ^  but  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  mathematics,  were  the  leading 
subjects  of  his  studies.  The  latter  science,  in 
particular,  .occupied  his  researches;  and  the 
greatness  of  his  genius  manifested  itself,  In  the 
facility  with  which  he  reduced  to  an  easy  con- 
struetion  the  result  of  extensive  and  intricate 
computations.  It  clearly  appears  from  his 
**  Cosmoloeical  Letters,"  and  his  computations 
relative  to  die  supposed  satellite  of  Venus,  how 
easy  it  was  for  him  to  found  a  theory  on  a  few 
cases  or  dates*  and  to  carry  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  probability  and  completeness*  His  memory 
was  uncommonly  faithful  in  matters  that  re- 
lated to  his  favourite  sciences  i  but  indiflTerent 
in  others.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  these  sciences,  their  epochas,  and 
the  great  men  who  had  formed  them  \  though 
he  was  little  acquainted  with  history  in  general. 
Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  and  character 
of  a  man  who  rose  to  distinguished  eminence 
in  science,  after  overcoming  the  most  arduous 
difficulties,  merely  by  his  own  exertions  and 
industry,  and  the  unassisted  application  of  his 
uncommon  genius.  Philosophical  Mag*  for  May 
1804. — M. 

LAMBERT,  John,  a  distinguished  par- 
liamentarian general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
L,  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was  a 
student  of  law  at  die  commencement  of  the 
troubles.  He  acted  as  a  colonel  at  the  battle 
of  Marston-Moor,  and  had  a  superior  command 
at  that  of  Naseby.  When  the  Scotch,  under 
Hamilton,  joined  the  royalist  party,  Lambert 

'  was  opposed  to  Langdale  and  Musgrave  in  the 
north,  and-  gained  several  advantages  over 
them.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  independent 
party,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland ;  but  the  presbyterians 
carried  it  against  him  in  favour  of  Waller. 
He  was  much  trusted  by  Cromwell,  to  whom 
<>nly  he  was  considered  as  second  in  vigour  and 
military  talents*  and  whom  he  equalled  in  am- 
bition. He  served  under  him  in  Scotland,  and 
^ined  a  considerable  victory  in  Fife;  and  when 

•^  young  king,  Chalks  B.i  pushed  into  Eng* 


land,  he  was  dispatched  to  hanjjr  upon  his 
rear  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  After  ihe  cause 
of  royalty  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  to  Lambert  was  entrusted  the 
motion  in  the  council  of  officers  for  placing  % 
protector  at  the  head  of  the  state,  which  dig-' 
nity  of  course  fell  upon  CromwelK  He,  bow- 
>  ever,  opposed  the  design  of  making  Cromwell 
king,  foreseeing  that  an  hereditary  power 
would,  by  that  means,  be  established  in  his 
family,  to  the  defeat  of  his  own  ambitious 
schemes.    This  conduct  caused  him  to  be  de- 

E rived,  by  the  protector,  of  ail  his  commissions,^ 
ut  with  jhe  allowance  of  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a  vear  for  past  services. 
Upon  this  dismission  ne  retired  to  WimbledoR>- 
house,  where  he  seemed  to  have  exchanged  his 
.  aspiring  views  for  the  humble  ambition  of  ex- 
celling as  a  florist.  But  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell  he  returned  to  public  life,  and  form* 
ed  the  soul  of  the  party  of  malcontents  to  the 
protectorate  of  Richard,  which  assembled  at 
Wallingford-house.  He  was  employed  by  the 
parliament  to  quell  the  dangerous  insunection 
of  sir  George  Booth,  in  Cheshire,  in  which  he 
completely  succeeded,  and  received  th^  present 
of  a  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  a  jewel.  A 
petidon  to  parliament  which  he  insdgated  his 
officers  to  draw  up  was  considered  as  so  dan- 
gerous by  that  liody,  that  they  unmediately 
cashiered  him ;  but  such  was  his  influence  over 
the  army,  that  he  turned  the  balance  against 
them,  and  procured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  in  which  the  supreme  power 
was  vested.  The  great  rival  of  Lambert  was 
Monk;  who  now,  being  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Scotland,  began  to  entertain  the  design  of 
restoring  the  former  monarchy.  As  he  fell 
under  suspicion,  Lambert  advanced  northward 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  overawe  him.  Monk, 
however,  crossing  the  Tweed  in  January,  1660, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  parliament  had  re« 
sumed  their  authority,  Lambert  was  deserted 
by  almost  the  whole  of  his  men,  and  soon  after 
was  arrested,  and  committed  to^  the  Tower. 
His  sudden  escape,  in  April,  threw  Monk  and 
the  council  into  great  alarm,  as  they  dreaded 
his  vigoiir  and  popularity;  but  before  he  could 
assemble  any  considerable  number  of  the  troops 
who  were  flocking  to  him  on  all  sides,  he  was 
taken,  near  Daventry,  by  colonel  Ingoldsby. 
At  the  restoration,  he,  together  with  sir  Henry 
Vane,  though  neither  of  them  regicides,  were 
excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity.  He  was 
brought  to  his  trial,,  when  he  behaved  with  such 
humble  submission,  that,  though  condemned, 
be  was  reprieved  at  the  bar.    He  was  tiseA 
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banished  for  life  to  th«  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  survived  above  thirty  years,  forgetting  and 
forgotten.  He  amused  his  leisure  with  culti- 
vating flowers,  and  copying  them  with  the  pen* 
cil,  which  art  he  is  said  to  have  learned  irom 
Baptist  Gaspars.  He  died  in  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic faith.  Hum/s  Hist.  Granger.  Wal^ 
pMi  Anecd. — A. 

LAMBERTINL    See  Benedict  XtV. 

LAMBIN,  Dennis,  an  eminent  critic,  was 
born  in  151 6,  at  Montreuil-sur-mer.  He  ap- 
plied with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  tne 
belles  lettres,  of  which  he  became  a  professor 
at  Amiens.  He  resided  long  in  Italy  with  the 
cardinal  de  Toumon,  and  upon  his  Vetum  to 
Paris  obtained  the  Greek  professorship  in  the 
royal  college.  This  post  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  in  1572,  which  was  owing  to  the  shock 
he  received  from  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his 
friend  Ramus  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Lambio  acquired  a  great  name  among 
the  learned  by  his  commentaries  on  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Horace  \  of  which  the 
latter  have  obtained  most  applause*  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, speaks  of  Lambinus  as  having  merited 
well  of  this  author ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
affirms  that  he  knows  no  critic  who  has  with  so 
much  temerity  vitiated  the  text  of  a  writer  by 
inserting  his  own  conjectural  readings,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts. 
A  similar  character  has  been  eiven  of  his  cor- 
rections of  Cicero.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
of  profound  erudition,  and  great  industry.  He 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  Ethics 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  various  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  .fschines.  By  his  wife, 
of  the  family  of  Ursins,he  had  a  son»  who  was 
also  a  man  of  learning,  and  preceptor  to  M. 
Amauld  d* Andilly.  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 
—A. 

LAMI,  John,  a  celebrated  Italian  philologer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Florence,  and  was 
keeper  of  the  Ricardi  library.  He  was  a  man 
of  singularity  in  his  tone^ot  conversation  and 
mode  of  life,  well  furnished  with  literary  anec- 
dote of  all  kinds,  and  capable  of  keen  observa- 
tions. It  was  he  who,  once  showing  to  some 
Swedish  gentlemen  the  old  Medici  palace,  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  street  from  the  Jesuit's  col- 
lege, said  to  them,  "  Tbi/  was  the  cradle  of- 
letters,  and  tbis  (turning  to  the  college)  is  their 
grave."  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
about  the  year  1765.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  learned  works,  some  of  which  were  the 
cause  qI  trouble  to  him*    His  treatise^  *^I)e 


recta  Christianorum  circa  Trinitatem  senten* 
tia,"  brought  upon  him  some  aUacks  in  point 
of  orthodoxy  from  the  Jesuits.  These  he  re- 
pelled in  a  work  **De  eruditione  Apostolo- 
rum,"  1758.  He'  gave  an  edition  ot  « The 
Works  of  Meursius,"  i7<7r.  1741,  twelve  vols, 
folio.  He  was  for  several  years  the  publisher 
of  a  literary  journal  at  Florence  i  a  work  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  Nouv.  Dict» 
Hist.— A.  , 

LAMOIGNON,  William  de,  marquis  of 
Basville,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family  of  Nivernois,  was  born  in  idi/. 
He  was  admitted  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  in  1635,  and  was  made  a  master  of 
requests  in  1644.  The  capacity  and  integrity 
which  he  displayed  in  these  posts  caused  mm, 
in  1658,  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament.  Cardinal  Mazacia 
said  to  him,  upon  his  nomination,  ^*  If  the 
king  had  known  a  \(rorthier  and  fitter  man,  he 
would  not  have  appointed  you ;"  words  which 
have  more  than  once  been  applied  on  similar 
occasions.  The  cardinal  paid  him  a  more  sub- 
stantial compliment  by  refusing  a  large  sum 
offisred  by  another  for  the  place,  with  the  ob- 
servation^  ^  Whatever  occasion  his  majesty  may 
have  for  the  money,  it  would  be  better  to  ex- 

Ejnd  it  for  a  good  president,  than  to  receive  it.'* 
amoignon  justified  every  idea  that  had  been 
formed,  of  him,  by  his  conduct  in  this  im- 
portant office,  of  which  he  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  with  equal  zeal  and  prudence,  support- 
in?  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presided,  discouraging  the  chicane  of 
the  bar»  raising  his  voice  for  the  people,  and 
devotin?  his  health  and  life  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. On  the  prosecution  of  the  superintend 
dant,  Fouquet,  ne  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  chamber  of  justice  appointed  to  try  him  ; 
and .  being  sounded  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
cause  by  Colbert,  the  most  rancorous  enemy  of 
the  culprit,  he  replied,  *<A  judge .^ives  hit 
opinion  but  once,  and  that  on  the  bench." 
Finding  at  last  that  he  could  not  give  a  judg- 
ment in  the  case  which  would  satisfy  himself 
and  the  court,  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the 
commission,  saying,  **  It  is  not  I  who  quit  the 
chamber,  but  the  chamber  that  quits  me.'** 
All  his  harangues,  responses,  and  decrees,  were 
distinguished  by  their  clearness  and  solid  ity* 
la  his  manners  he  was  simple,  in  his  conduct 
austere*,  but  to  the  widow,,  the  orphan,  and 
the  friendless,  the  mildest  of  men.-  He  relax- 
ed from  the  toils  of  his o&ee  intfae  pleasures; 
of  literature,  and  assembled  round  him  such 
men  as  Boileau^  Racinci  and  Bourdaloue.    H  t 
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died  in  1677,  at  tht  age  df  sitty.  His 
•**  Arretes,"  on  various  important  points  of 
French  law,  were  first  published  at  Paris,  in 
1702,  quarto,  and  were  reprinted  in  1781. 
M^nru     Nouv.Dici,  Hist. — A. 

LAMOIGNON,  Christian-Francis  de, 
.eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1644.  Favoured  by  nature  with  a  solid  and 
•brilliant  understanding,  a  dignified  presence,  a 
iine  voice,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  he  obtain- 
.ed  from  kis  father's  care  every  advantage  of 
education  which  could  contribute  to  form  his 
heart  and  cultivate  his  mind.  He  was  placed 
4n  the  Jesuit's  college,  under  the  particular 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  father  Rapin,  whose 
favourite  disciple  he  was.  After  finishing  his 
-studies,  he  visited  England  and  Holland,  in 
iboth  ivhkh  countries  m  was  much  admired 
for  his  disposition  and  attainments.  He  was 
l)rought  early  to  practise  as  a  pleader,  and  in 
1666  was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  parliament. 
fie  afterwards  was  made  a  master  of  requests, 
iind  in  1674  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  ad- 
vocate-general. Tliis  he  occupic!d  during 
twenty- five  years  with  the  highest  reputation, 
equally  distinguished  by  the  weight  and  com- 
pass of  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  zeal  for  jus- 
tice and  the  public  good.  In  1690  the  king 
inoitiinated  htm  to  the  post  of  a  president-a- 
taiOTticr:  btK  the  love  of  employment  kept 
him  eight  years  longer  at  the  bar;  and  he  did 
inot^profit  himself  of  the  royal  favour,  till  his 
^ate  of  health,  and  the  representations  of  his 
fiimily,  urged  him  to  an  honourable  repose. 
He  then  indulged  his  love  of  letters,  and  in 
1704  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions;  of  which,  the  year  after,  he  was 
appointed  president.  In  this  station  he  dis- 
played as  much  facility  in  discussing  a  literary 
question,  as  he  had  formerly  done  a  point  of 
jurisprudence.  He  died  of  a  lingering  disease, 
in  1 709.  Many  of  his  harangues  on  public  oc- 
casions were  copied  from  his  mouth,  and  di- 
spersed; but  the  only  work  of  his  pen  which 
came  to  the  press  was  a  "  Letter  on  the 
3Death  of  Father  Bourdaloue,'*  inserted  in  the 
fhird  volume  of  the  "Careme"  of  that  great 
preacher.  M.  dc  Lamoignon  was  father  of  the 
chancellor  Lamoignon,  whose  son,  M.  de  La- 
moignon de  Malcsherbes,  has  in  late  times 
been  so  much  distinguished  by  his  talents  and 
his  virtues.  See  Malesherbes.  Moreru 
Nouv.  DicL  Hist.— A. 

LAMOTTE,  HotTriAR.    See  Motte. 

LAMOTTE,  William  Mau^uest  de,  an 
eminent  surgeon  and  accoucheur ;  studied  at 
Paris,  and  passed  five  years  at  the  Hotel  Dicu, 


after  which  he  settled. at  V«»logne,  In  Lower 
Normandy,  where  he  became  eminent  in 
practice  during  a  long  period.  He  published, 
in  I7i5>  the  result  of  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  in  a  work  entitled,  **Traite  des  Accouch- 
ments  naturcls,  non-naturels,  et'  contre  nature,** 
4to.  Of  this  several  editions  have  been  made» 
some  of  the  later  of  which  haye  improved 
upon  the  original  arrangement,  and  have  added 
annotations  and  figures.  The  work  is  a  valu- 
able record  of  practice  in  the  art  of  midwifery, 
which  it  simplifies  and  enriches  with  a  great 
number  of  valuable  observations.  Another  of 
his  works  on  this  ^opic  is,  **  Dissertation  sur  la 
Generation,  sur  la  Superfetation,  et  Reponse 
au  liorc  intitule,  De  V  indccence  aux  Hommes 
d*  accoucher  Ics  Femmes,"  1718,1 2mo. :  in  the 
physiological  part  of  this  performance  he  at- 
tempts to  refute  the  ovarian  hypothesis  of  ge- 
neration. As  a  writer  in  surgery,  he  made 
himself  known  by  his  "Traite  complet  de 
Chirurgie,'*  three  vols.  lamo.  1722,  several 
rimes  reprinted:  the  best  edition  is  by  Sabatier, 
two  vols.  8vo.  1771.  This  work  does  not  quite 
answer  to  its  title,  since  several  diseases  be- 
longing to  chirurgical  practice  are  omitted  | 
but  it  is  a  very  useful  collection  of  facts  and 
observations  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cases.  Ehy  Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Med.  HaUeri 
BihL  Anatom.  et  Chsrurg.-^^A,. 

LA  VIPE,  Frederic  Adolphits,  a  learned 
German  protestant  divine  and  professor  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Dethmold,  in 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1683.  He 
was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
Bremen;  and  afterwards  studied  successively 
in  the  universities  of  Franeker  and  Utrecht, 
When  he  had  finished  his  course  of  divinity, 
he  was  first  settled  with  the  church  of  Wcsel, 
in  the  territory  of  Cieves;  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Teuteburg,  and  from  that 
place  to  Bremen.  In  the  year  1720,  he  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  Utrecht,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  professor  of  divinity ;  and  in  addition 
to  that  post,  in  the  year  1726,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  again  induced 
to  settle  at  Bremen;  where  he  had  the  ap« 
pointment  of  professor  of  divinity  in  ordinary, 
the  honour  of  being  perpetual  rector  of  the 
'  university,  and  was  also  chosen  pastor  of  a 
church.  These  advantages  and  honours  he  en- 
joyed but  a  very  short  time,  being  carried  off  by 
a  Violent  haemorrhage  in  1729,  wien  only  forty- 
six  years  of  age.  But  though  so  young,  and 
constantly  employed  in  public  employments, 
he  found  dmc  to  compose  several  works,  which 
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fcffect  credit  on  his ,  Industry  and  learning. 
Among  these  is,  ^^  De  Cymbalis  Veterum,  lib. 
iii."  lamo,  1703;  "Excicitat.  Sacr.  in  Psal, 
%Iv/'  enriched  with  a  variety  of  remarks  on 
sacred  antiquities,  4to»  1715  ;  ^^  Synopses  Hist. 
Sacr.et  Ecclesiastical,  ab  origine  mundi  ad  pras- 
•cntia  Tcmpora,"  410,  1721 ;  "  Synopsis  The- 
elogiae  natur^lis,"  8vo,  1723 ;  "  Comment. 
in  Evangel.  S.  Johannis,"  three  vols.  4to,  1724 
And  1725  ;  "History  of  the  reformed  Churdi 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania/'  4to.  1728,  in 
i^atin  i  "  Rudimenta  Theologisjs  Elenchticae, 
8vo.  1729;  "DcUrim  et  Thummin/'  1727, 
&c.     Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

I>AMPRIDIO,  Benedict,  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Cremona.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
his  youth,  and  was  first  domesticated  with 
Paul  Cortesi.  He  then  taught  in  the  Greek 
college  instituted  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
by  John  Lascaris*  Removing  to  Padua,  he 
passed  many  years  in  that  city,  employed  as  a 
private  teacher  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
much  esteemed  by  persons  of  eminence. 
Some  explanations  of  Demosthenes,  which  he 
gave  at  liis  own  honse>  are  spoken  of  with 
great  applause.  Hi^  reputation  attracted  the 
notice  of  Frederic  Gonzaga^  duke  of  Mantua^ 
who  engaged  him  at  a  liberal  stipend  to  live  at 
his  court,  and  undertake  the  education  of  his 
only  son.  He  died  at  Mantua,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1540 ;  but  Tiraboschi 
Dnentions  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Aonius 
PaleariuS)  which  refers  to  an  incident  of  the 
year  1542.  Lampridio  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  an  elegant  version  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  but  of  this  nothing  has  appeared. 
He  is  known  as  an  author  by  his  Qreek  and 
Latin  poems^  consisting  of  epigramjB  and  odes. 
He  was  an  imitator  ot  Fiudar  in  the  latter, 
whose  elevation  of  thought,  and  vigour  of  ima- 
gination, he  not  unhappily  emulated  \  but  was 
thereby  led  into  a  turgid  btyle,  and  to  the  use  of 
eertain  measures  not  w<  it  adapted  to  the  melody 
of  Latin  verse.  There  are,  likewise,  extant 
three  Italian  letters  written  by  him  to  cardinal 
Bembo,  and  one  Latin  letter  to  cardinal  Pole. 
An  edition  of  his  Latin  poems^  together  with 
those  of  J.  Bapt.  Amaltheus^  was  printed  at 
Venice^  in  8vo.  1550.^  Tirab9uhi.  BailUu 
—A. 

LAJMPRipiUSi  JElius,  ^  Roman  his- 
torian, lived  in  the  fourth  century^  under  Di9-> 
desian  and  CoostantiBe.  There  are  reaaaining: 
in  his  name  the  lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus^ 
Diadumenusy  Heliogabah^  and  Alexander 
l^vcr U3.    It  ia^  bowev^r^jdojulbted  wb^tlby^  tjbe. 


latter  life  belongs  to  Lampridius^  as  some  ma*- 
nuscripls  ascribe  it  to  Spartianus.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  suggested  that  these  are  the  same 
persons,  and  mat  Spartianus  is  the  third  name 
of  Lampridius.  Neither  the  style  nor  arrange- 
ment of  this  writer  allowTiim  a  place  among 
the  superior  class  of  historians,  but  he  is  valu- 
able for  his  facts.  His  lives  make  a  part  of  the 
"  Historix  Augustae  Scripiores."  Fossii  Hist.- 
Lot.     Moreri. — A, 

LAMY,  Bernard,  a  learned  French  priest 
and    various   writer   who    flourished    in   the 
seventeenth    and    in    the   early  part   of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
born  at  Mans,  in  the  year  1640.     Having  laid 
a  good  foundation  of  grammar  learning  in  his 
native  place,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  among  the  religious  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  their  order  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  whatt 
was  called  the  year  of  ittstituti'.n^  and  was  then 
sent  to  study  philosophy  for  two  years  at  the^ 
college  of  oaumur«     From  the  year  1661,  to^ 
1667,  he  was  employed  in  teaching  theclassicft- 
and  the  belles  lettres  in  different  seminaries  ;* 
and,  in  the  year  last  mentioned^  was  ordainect 
priest.     Soon  afterwards  his  superiors  appoint-- 
ed  blip  to  the  same  office  in  the  college  at- 
tached to    the    monastery  at    Saumurj   and 
though,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years^.he  wa9 
permitted  to  resign  that  employment  in.  order 
to  apply  more  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity^ 
they  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
philosophy;    which  he  did  at   Saumur,  and 
afterwards    at    Angers,   till    the   year   16 ;6, 
with  very  great  reputation.    While  he  waa 
thus  occupied,  he  applied  himself  with   the 
utmost  intenseness  to  the  study  of  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science,  and  made  a  very  con-^ 
siderable  proficiency.     Dupin  says  that  he  ex- 
celled in  his  acquaintance  with  rhetoric,  poetry,, 
the  learned  languages,  criticism,,  pagan  philo- 
sophy, christian  ethics, the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architecture  and  painting,  the  sacred  scriptures,* 
rabbinical  learning,  and  divinity.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1676,  he  was  directed 
by  his  superiors  to  go  to  Qrenoble,  over  which  * 
diocese  cardinal  le  Camus  at  that  time  pre- 
sided, who  was  eminently  distinguished  among, 
the  prelates  of  France,  for  .his  learning  and- 
piety.     This  good  bishop  honoured  Lamy  with* 
his  patronage  and  warm  friendship,  and  ap-- 
pointed  him  his  coadjutor  in  visiting  his  diocese,* 
in  preaching,  and  in  instructing  his  flock.    He 
aJlso  established  a  seminary  at  Grenoble,  for 
the  education  of  ecclesiastic^,  in  which  Lamy* 
V9as  agB^iiUed  professor   of   divinity.    Thii 
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duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  with  uii* 
wearied  diligence^  and,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  published  an  useful 
introduction  to  them,  under  the  title  of  **  Ap- 
paratus ad  Biblia  sacra,  in  quo  de  Hebraeorum 
gente,Legibus,  Ritibus,  variisque  ad  Bibliorum 
Intelligentiam  spectantibus,  Tabulis  xx.  dis* 
positus,  &c."  1687,  folio.  This  work,  which 
was  very  favourably  received,  he  afterwards 
greatly  enlarged,  and  gave  it  a  new  form, 
m  which  it  has  been  introduced  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  deservedly  valued  by  biblical  students. 
Before  the  appearance  of  this  work,  he  had 

Eublished  at  different  periods,  several  treatises 
elonging  to  the  departments  of  polite  learn- 
ing and  the  mathematics,  the  principal  of 
which  wiU  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

In  the  year  x688,  father  Lamy  published 
**  A  Demonstration^  or,  clear  Proofs  of  the 
Truth  and  tloliness  of  Christian  Morality,'' 
»n  two  vols.  ismo.  in  the  form  of  dialogues; 
which  was  afterwards  extended,  bv  the  addi^ 
tion  of  hew  matter,  to  the  numner  of  five 
volumes^  and  has  undergone  repeated  impres- 
sions. In  1689,  he  sent  into  the  world  his 
'^Harmonia  seu  Concordia  Quatuor  Evange- 
Kstanun,  in  qua  vera  Series  Actuum  ac  Ser- 
monum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  kc/* 
in  two  vols.  4to. ;  in  which  he  advanced  some 
notions  that  proved  the  means  of  involving  him 
10  controversies  with  many  learned  men,  which 
lasted  more  than  ten  years.  Among  othersj 
he  maintained,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  im- 

Srisoned  twice,  the  first  time  by  order  of  the 
ewish  Senhedrim,  and  the  last  by  that  of 
Herod  -,  that  when  Christ  instituted  his  supper, 
he  did  not  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
keep  the  passover ;  and,  likewise,  that  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  and 
anomted  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  Mary  the  sister 
of  Martha  and  Lazarus  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  For  a  list  of  the  numerous 
treatises  against,  or  in  defence  of  these-notions, 
the  reader  may  consult  either  of  our  authorities. 
But  father  Lamy*s  principal  work,  which  had 
engaged  his  attention  for  thirty  years,  and  is 
replete  with  useful  information,  as  well  as 
learned  and  curious  discussion,  is  his  ^'De 
Tabernaculo  Foederis  de  sancta  Civitate  Jem- 
salem,  et  de  Templo  ejus,  Lib.  Septem/'  folio, 
illustrated  with  numerous  copper  plates.  When 
the  author  had  completed  tus  manuscript,  he 
found  the  booksellers  in  general,  who  had 
derived  much  profit  from  publishing  his  former 


works,  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  Sudr  in 
expensive  publication  $  till,  at  length,  one  of 
the  Parisian  'booksellers  ventured  to  undertake 
it  at  his  sole  charge,  and  employed  the  ablest 
artists  to  execute  the  illustrative  engravings. 
The  author,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  its 
publication,  which  did  not  take  place  before 
the  year  i72o.  His  health  had  for  some  time 
been  greatly  impaired,  in  consequence  of  his 
close  application  to  his  studies,  his  laborious 
professional  exertions,  and  the  severe  rules  of 
mortification  which  he  observed  ;  whence  his 
friends  perceived,  to  their  great  regret,  that  his 
change  was  approaching.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel  hastened  that  event  in  1715, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  0/  his 
age.  Father  Lamy  was  as  much  esteemed  for 
his  modesty  and  amiable  manners,  as  he  was 
respected  for  his  piety  and  extensive  erudition. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  "The  Art  of  Speaking/*  lamo. 
16755  **14ew  Reflections  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry,'*  lamo.  1678;  "  A  mechanical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Equilibrium  of  Solids  and  Fluids,** 
lamo.  1679}  ^^  ^  Treatise  on  Magnitude  in 
general,  comprehending  Arithmetic,  Algebrat 
and  Analysis,*'  lamo.  1680;  ^'Dialogues  on 
the  Sciences,  and  the  best  Manner  of  studjring 
them,"  lamo.  1684;  '^  Elements  of  Geome- 
try,'* 8vo.  1685;  sttid  "A  Treatise  on  Per- 
spective,** 8vo.  1701.  Most  of  the  preceding 
were  republished,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  during  the  author's  life,  with  consider- 
able augmentations.  Life  prefixed  to  tie  treatise 
de  Tabernmcuhi  i^r.     Dupin,     Moreri^^^M. 

LAMlf,  Francis,  a  French  benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  whose 
writings  are  held  in  much  esteem,  was  de- 
scended *  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at 
Montyreau,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  in  the 

J  ear  1636.  He  commenced  his  career  in  life, 
y  following  the  military  profession;  but  he 
soon  exchanged  it  for  the  ecclesiastical,  which 
he  embraced  in  the  order  already  mentioned^^ 
when  he  w^s  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
By  his  applicatioa  to  his  studies,  he  made  very 
respectable  progress  in  science  and  literature  ; 
and  he  appears  from  his  writings' to  have  been 
deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  His  style,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  is  more  correct  and  polished  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  in  the  French  language 
among  the  benedictines  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  He  died  in  171 1,  about  the  age  of 
seventyrfive ;  and  is  highly  praised  for  his  be- 
nevolence and  goodness  of  heart,  his  candour^ 
the  amiablcness  and  purity  of  his  manners^  and 
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Ut  tTfibntitiimxf  pietj.  He  wM  d^  tutbMr 
of  m  tccaM  ^On  Sdf-koowledge/'  an  sue 
voIttm«8»  lamo.  which  passed  through  sereral 
editions^  the  most  comiriefee'one  being  that  of 
1.70C ;  a  treatise  *^  On  ttie  evident  Troth  of  the 
Christian  Religion/'  i2mo.  1694 1  ^'Thenewr 
Atheism  over&own,"  lamo.  1696%  inanainrer 
to  the  writings  of  Spinoza  s  ^  Pious  Senti- 
ments, adapted  to  the  religious  Pvofesaont" 
1  imo.  1697 }  **  The  Groans  of  the  Soul  under 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Body/'  lamo.  1700; 
'^I^essoBs  0/  Wisdom,"  lamo.  1703;  ^*£le- 
raentSj  introductory  to  solid  Knowkdgei  widi 
an  Essay  on  Logic,"  lamo.  ijo6y  in  the 
dialogue  form;  *<  A  Collection  of  Let- 
ters, theological  and  moial,"  lamo.  170!^; 
*<  Philosophical  Letters  on  several  Subjects," 
r2mo. ;  ^  The  Unbeliever  conducted  to  Re- 
hgioa  by  Reason,  or,  Dialogues  on  the  Agree- 
ment of  Reason  and  Faith/*  lamo.  17  xo;  a 
curious  little  treatise,  entitled,  **  Physical  C!on- 
jectures  on  the  Effects  of  Thunder,  and  on 
other  Subjects  in  natural  Philosophy/'  tamo. 
1609  i  a  treatise  '^On.the  Knowledge  and 
Love  of  God/'  lamo.  printedin  1712,  after 
the  author's  death ;  ^*  A  Refutation  of  M« 
Nicole's  System  of  Universal  Grace;"  and 
other  controversial  pieces  which  are  enume- 
rated in  Moreri  and  the  Nouv.  Diet.  ffst.'^M. 

LANCELLOTTI,  GiAMPi^Lo,  an  eminent 
jurist,  was  born  at  Perugia,  about  i5io«  He 
kept  a  school  of  law  at  his  native  place,  and  was 
engaged  by  pope  Paul  IV.  to  draw  up  an  insti- 
tute of  canon  law,  in  imitation  of  Justinian's 
Institutes  of  civil  law.  This  was  first  publish- 
ed in  1563,  and  soon  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  obtained  honourable  testimonies  of 
approbation  from  several  men  of  emtnencein  the 
profession.  It  was  annexed  to  the  body  of  ca- 
non law,  and  still  retains  its  place  iii  the  recent 
editions  of  that  compilatidn.  He  also  wrote 
other  treatises  on  legal  subjects^  and  a  life  of 
Bartolus.  He  died  at  Perugia,  in  159 1.  Ma* 
reri.     TirabaschL — A« 

LANCELOT,  Claude,  author  of  several 
useful  works  in  grammar  and  the  preliminary 
parts  of  learning,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1615. 
The  abb^  de  St.  Cyran  persuaded  him  to  join 
the  devout  solitaries  of  the  Port-Royal,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  in  teaching  mathema- 
tics and  the  languages  in  their  schools,  till  they 
were  suppressed  by  the  government.  He  was 
afterwavds  entrusted  wiui  the  education  of  the 
young  princes  of  Conti.  The  death  o£  their 
mother  deprived  him  of  this  ofEce;  upon 
which  he  took  the  habit  of  St*  Benedict,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Cyran«     Some  4is«ensions  which 

VOL.  VI.' 


arose  in  tUs  waaMKj  m  i6to  produced  hb 
exile  to  Quimperi6  in  Lower  Brkany ,  where  he 
continued  the  same  austere  and  ascetic  way  of 
life  which  he  had  followed  in  theseminary.  He 
died  in  169$,  with  a  high  reputation  ft>r  sanc- 
tity as  well  as  learning*  The  principal  writ- 
ings of  this  author  are  '*  Nouvelle  Methode 
pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Laciae/'  8vo.  \66^ : 
this  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  die 
apparently  absurd  practice  of  teaching  the  rules 
of  the  Latin,  grammar  in  the  Latin  language  is 
exchanged  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 
It  also  contttns  many  curious  and  useful  parti- 
culars of  infonaatiott,  as  to  the  Roman  names» 
coins,  &c«  ^^  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  appren* 
dre  la  Laa^  Grecque,*'  1656,  Bvo.  This  and  ' 
the  preceding  have  be«i  often  reprinted  with 
improvements,  as  likewise  abridgements  of 
them.  **  Le  Jardin  des  Racines  Grecques/' . 
8vo.  1657  :  *^  An  Italian  and  Spanish  Gram- 
mar :"  ^<  Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee," 
Lamo. ;  an  excellent  wmrk,  formed  on  the  ideas 
of  Dr.  Amauld  :  it  has  been  translatied  into  se- 
veral modem  languages.  ^  Delectus  Epigram- 
matum,''  2  vols.  lamo.  1659,  with  a  prefice  by 
Nicole.  ^'  Memoires  pour  servir  a  b  Vie  de 
St  Cyran.'*  Mareri.  N^wu.  Did.  Hist.^IL 
LANCISI,  GuMMA&rAi  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  was  born  of  a  Cimily  in  trade  at 
Rome,  in  1654.  His  education  was  first  di- 
rected, under  the  soci^  of  Jesuits,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  theology  \  Cut  his  inclination  being 
turned  towards  medicine,  he  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  all  the  studies  connected  with  it«  and 
in  1672  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy and  physic  Attendance  on  the  hospi- 
tals, and  the  study  of  the  best  authtnrs,  occupied, 
him  several  years  longer  $  and  his  reputation 
increased  with  his  knowledge,  lo  that  in  1684 
he  was  appointed  to  the.  chair  of  anatomy  in 
the  college  of  la  Sapienza.  He  afterwards  oc- 
cupied the  chairs  of  theoretical  and  practical 
medicine  in  the  same  college.  In  1688  pope 
Innocent  XI.  nominated  Lancisi  his  physician 
and  private  chamberlain,  and  soon  aiter  con« 
ferred  upon  him  a  canonicate :  this,  however, 
he  kept  no  longer  than  during  the  life  of  the  do- 
nor. Innocent  XII.  greatly  confided  in'  his 
medical-skill;  and  Clement  XI.,  who  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in  1700,  made  him  his 
first  physician  and  chamberiain.  These  ofiices, 
together  with  his  other  professional  engage- 
ments, and  his  private  studies,  fully  occupied 
his  time.    He  did  not  neglect  the  pursuits  of 

SAm  literature*,  and  the  celebrated  academy  of 
6  Arcadi,  at  Rome,  aggregated  him  to  their 
society.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Impe- 
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rial  Aci^ieiny  NaCurse  Cmwaonini)  ofdto  Iiw  ; 
stitut6  of  Bolona>  of  the  itcif  al  So^ty  'of  Loti* 
don,  and  6f  otter  kaxned  bodies*     A  gmit  tCh 
btiety  of  reeimcn  preserved  him  ia  health  and 
vigour  till  the  iUnecs  whidi  brought  hU  life  to 
.a  close,  in  January  lyaoyin  his  siacty-sixth  year* 
This  physician  was  of  a  lively  sftid  cheerful  dts- 
position,  humane,  and  prompt  to  perform  khid 
offices ;  able  and  prudent  in  tiie  management  of 
business^  polite,  afiabte)  and  pleamg  in  con^ 
versation,  eloquent  and  aealous  in  promoting 
I    the  intereste  of  science.    He  oidiected  a  gveat 
library,  which,  during  his  Kfetime,  he  present- 
ed to  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Oboet,  for  the 
public  use^  and  especially  for  that  of  the  young 
physicians  and  surgeons  attteding  the  oouse. 
Laneisi  wus  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works, 
several  of  them  valuable.      As  a  medical  theo- 
rist he  had»  indeed,^  acquired  an  eariy  a^tach- 
mentto  the  salts  and  ferments  of  Sylvius,  which 
rendered  him  too  prcffie  to  hypothesis.    The 
most  iftmortant  of  his  writings  are,  *^De  subi- 
taneis  MortiboBt  lib«  IL'*  lyoy,  4to.  writtenon 
occasion  of  the  frequent  sudden  deaths  which 
bad  for  some  dtne  before  taken  pl^ce  at  Rome} 
<»  De  nativis  deque  adtvencittis  Itomani  cceli 
quaHtatibttSf    cui  ^krcedit*  Historia  Epidemic 
RheumaticA,"  lyiii  4«o. ;  '*  De  noxiis  Pahi- 
dnm  efltiviiB  eorumque  ^lemediis,**  t  voL  4(0. 
1717 ;  a  work  containing  many  useful  obeerv- 
a^ensontfie  insalubrity  of  marshy  situatione, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  diem  more  healthy : 
'*  Quinque  Epidemias  pemiciosarum  et  castrav- 
Mum  Febriom/'  printed  with  the  preceding. 
He  also  attended  to  the  epidemics  afleoting  do- 
mestic animals,  and  wrote  two  pieces  in  Italian 
concerning  a  disease  prevalent  ^mong  cows  and 
korses.    In  anatomy  he  wrote  several  detached 
dissertations,  and  performed  a  very  useful  ser- 
vice to  the  science  in  general,  by  discovering 
the  lost  copper-plates  of  Eustachius,  and  caus- 
ing a  set  dF  tables  from  them  to  be  published  at 


Lidy^aDhtfy  fai  T744 :  and  he  ws»  soon  am»i|» 
the  foremost  of  thoes  who  then  gupMited  that 
sitiall  bus  vataihle  pttilioation)  in  which  ahmoet 
every  Engliek  msidiematicittn  who  arrind  aC 
anydmeeel  eminence  duiing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  bsc  centinry,  contended  for  hm<6^ 
Mr.  Landen  communicated  his  contrtbutions  to 
it,  under  different  signatures,  till  within  a  few 
yearn  of  his  death.    What  further  informatioii 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  rela^g  to  this  ma* 
themafltcian,  is  chiefly  conioed  to  a  lustory  of 
bis  writings.    In  the  48th  vcrf.  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  he  gave  *'  An  Invescigatson 
of  some  Theorems  whidi  auggest  several  very 
remarkaMe  Properties  of  thecircle,  and  are» at 
the  same  Time,  of  considerable  Use  in  resolving 
Fractions,  the  Denominators  of  which  are  cer- 
tain Mttldnomiab,  into  more  simple  ones,  ami 
by  that  Means  facilitating  the  Computation  o€ 
Kuents/'    This  ingenious  paper  vraa  comma* 
tricatcd  to  ^e  Royal  Sodetv  by  that  eminent 
mathjematicisfn,  tlie  late  Tnonus  Simpson  of. 
Woolwich ;  wiiich  cirenmatance  will  convey  t^' 
those  who  are  net  themselves  judges  of  it;  some 
idea  of  its  merit.     In  the  year  i75;«  Mr.  Lan^ 
den  published  a  volume,  entitled  <<  Mathemati- 
oal  Lucubmtions  )**  the  title  of  which  was  cho« 
sen  as  a  means  of  informing  die  world,  that  the* 
study  of  the   mathematics  was  at  diat  time 
rather  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure  hours,  than  his 
principal  employment.    This^  indeed,  eonti- 
nued  to  be  iht  caee  diiring  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life :  for  about  the  year  1762,  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  retained 
that  employment  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  These  Lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of 
tracts  relative  to  the  rectification  of  curve  linesi 
the  summation  of  series,  the  finding  of  fluents^ 
and  many  other  points  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics.     Aix>ut  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
i757,orthebeginnihg  pf  17581  he  published 
proposab  for  printing  by  subscription,   *'  The 


Rome,  17 14,  folio.     After  his  death  appeared  '  Residual  Analysis,'^  a  new  branch  of  the  alge- 
!.?_  t J  -_K...Li ^u  <«  T^^  nA^^-.  n^^jt^    j^j^j^  ^^^  J  ^^^  jjj  jj^g  ygjjy  jjjg^  mentioned,  ne 

published  ^*  A  Di^fceur se  on  the  Residual  Ana- 
!y»s,"  4to.  in  \irhich  he  resolved  a  variety  of 
ptobiems,  to  vAiith  the  method  of  fluxions  had 
usually  been  applied,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning 
entirely  new.  He,  also,  compared  these  solu- 
tions with  others  derived  from  the  fluxionary 
method ;  and  shewed,  that  the  solutions  by  hia 
new  method  were,  in  general,  more  natural  and 
elegant  than  the  fiuxionar^f  ones.  In  the  5  ist 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he 
gave  "  A  new  method  of  computing  the  suma 
of  a  great  nun^ber  of  infinite  scries."  Tht 
first  book  of  <«Tbe  Residual  Analysis''  made 


his  large  and  valuable  work,  **  De  INfetu  Cordis 
et  Aneurismatibus,''  Rom.  17^8)  fol.  and  f  745) 
4to.  A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Laneisi, 
hitherto  published,  was  printed  at  Rome,  in  four 
vols.  4to.  1745.  His  '^Consilia  XUX  Posthu- 
ma,"  were  printed  at  Venice  in  i747y4to.  Fa^ 
hrmi  Vit.  Italt^.  Ehy  Diet  Hist.-  Halleri  BM. 
Anat.  W  Med, — A. 

LANDEN,  John,  an  eminent  ^glish  ma^ 
thematician  m  tlie  eighteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  the  year  17 19*  That  he  became  an 
•early  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  appears 
from  ms  being  a  respeolabie  contributor  to  the 
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itB$  ^fpevtmia  in  i^iS^.  ItidiSt  treatise,  b«- 
•idfffi  exphiining  the  prioctpks  on  whidi  bis 
nevanalvm  wa»  founded,  he  ajit)lied  it»  ia  a 
variety  ot  prdUems^.  to  the  drtwmg  of  tangcntf » 
Md  nodkag  the  properties  of  cunre  lines  %  to 
4eecribiDg  their  uiTolutes  atul  eTolutes»  finding 
the  radins  of  eurvaturet  their  greatest  and  least 
ordinatesi  and  points  of  contrary  flexure ;  to 
^  determination  of  tbeir  cu«ps»  and  the  draw- 
ing of  asymptotes:  -  and  he  pn^sed»  in  a  ae«- 
oond  book,  to  extend  the  appUcatidn  of  this  neir 
anaijAstoa  great  vatiety  of  madbanicai  and 
fhytical  subjects.  The  papers^  vhicfa  wete  tp 
have  formed  this  baok»  lay  long  by  htm  ;  bnt 
he  never  founil  leisure  to  put  them  in  order  for 
the  preas. 

In  the  year  1766^  lifr.  Landenhad  the  ho* 
siour  of  being  elected  a  fcJtov  of  the  Bnyol 
Society,  Two  yea»  afterwards  he  eontrtbutsd 
to  the  58th  Tol.  of  their  Tmnsnctima,  ^  A  spe* 
cimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing  cnrviU«- 
near  areas ;"  by  meuis  of  which  many  areas  are 
compared,  that  did  not  appear  to  be  comparxUe 
by  any  other  method :  a  circumstance  of  no 
small  importance  in  that  part  of  natural,  pli^o- 
Sophy  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  motian« 
In  the  60th  vol.  of  the  same  work,  he  gaire 
<'  Some  new  theorems  for  computing  the  whole 
areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the  otdinates  are 
depressed  by  fracdons  t)f  a  certani  fenn,"  in  a 
snore  concise  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 
done  by  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had 
cohsidered  die  subject  before  him.  In  the  61st 
volume  o£the  Transactions,  he  has  investigated 
sei^ecal  new  and  useful  theorems  for  compnt* 
ing  'Certain  fluents,  which  are  assignable  by 
arcs  of  the  conic  sections/'  This  subject  had 
been  considered  before,  bodi  by  Maclaurin  and 
D'Aimbert ;  but  some  of  the  theorems  wUch 
were  ^tven  by  these  oeiebtated  mathematictansy 
being  m  part  expressed  by  die  difietence  between 
an  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif- 
ference  being  not  directly  attainable  when  the 
arc  and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they 
will  do  when  the  whole  floeot  is  wanted,  aU 
though  such  fluent  be  finite;  these  theorems, 
therefore,  fail  in  those  cases,  and  the  compuu- 
tkm*  becomee  impracticable  without  farther 
help.  1  his  defect  Mr.  Landen  has  removed, 
by  assigning  the  limit  of  the  diffinence  between 
the  hyperbdic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the 
point  of  contact  is  supposed  to  be  removed  to 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
curve  1  and  he  concludes  the  paper  with  a  cu- 
rious and  remarkable  property  rehdng  to  pen- 
dulous bodies,  which  is  dedudble  from  those 
theorems.     In  .the  year  1774,  he  published 


^  Ansma^imms  on  Dr*  Stewart's  Contputa* 
:  don.of  the:  Sun%  Distance  from  the  Earth  /'  in 
which  he  not  only  pointed  out  the  doctor's 
errors,  but  AeWed  that  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem  was  not  to  be  expected  either  from,  his 
method  isf  reasoning,  or  from  the  data  on 
which  he  had  founded  it.^  Mr.  Landen's  next 
o4)ntributiQn  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
1$  to  be  fottild  in  the  65th  ^ume,  and  consnts 
of  the  investigai^onof  a  goierai  theorem,  which 
he  had  pxmnised  ti|  1771,  ^for  finding  die 
ileng^of  any  arc  of  a  come  hyperbola,  by  means 
of 'two.eUiptio  airds,  with  some  other  new  and 
useiiil  theteems  deduced  therefrom ; "  and  it 
-concludes  with  observing,  that  these  theorems, 
■properly  applied,  wili  ^ince,  that  both  the 
elastic  cnrve^  and  dm  curve  of  equable  recess 
from  a  given  pc^it^  with  manj^otfaers,  may  be 
conamict^d  by  die  reetification  of  the  ellip- 
sis only,  in  tbelae  cases  in  whidi  Maclaurin^s 
elegant  method  is  defective.  In  the  (^yth  ro* 
hime  of  the  same  work,  he  gave  *^A  new  the^* 
ry  of  the.  rotatory  motion  of  bodies  afl^ted  by 
forces  disturbing  snch  motion."  At  that  time 
he  did  not  know  that  the  subject  had  been 
handled  by  any  person  before  him,  and  he  con* 
sidered  only  the  motion  of  a  sphere,  spheroid, 
and  cylinder.  After  the  publication  of  his  pa^ 
per,  hovrever,  be  was  infonned,  that  the  doc^^ 
trine  of  rotatory  motion  had  been  considered  by 
D'Alembert;  and^  upon  procuring  that  au-^ 
dmr's  **  C^scuJes  Mathematiques,"  he  there 
learned  that  D'Alembert  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  preceded  him  in  this  invesdj^donr 
for  he  found  him  speaking  of  some  mathemati* 
cian,  though  he  does  not  f)[icntion  his  name^ 
who,  after  reading  what  hadf  been  written  on 
the  subject,  doumed  whether  there  be  any  solid 
whatever,  besides  the  sphere,  in  which  any  line^ 
passnig  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  aT 
permanent  axis  of  rotation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mr.  Landen  took  up  the  subject  again  $' 
and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a  solution  to' 
the  general  problem,  namely,  <<  to  determine 
the  motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,^ 
revolving  without  restraint  alx)ut  any  axis  pass- 
ing through  its  centre  of  gravity ;''  he  fuUv  re- 
moved any  doubt  of  the  kind  which  had  oeen 
advanced  by  the  person  to  whom  Q'Alembert' 
had  aSlttded,  and  pointed  out  several  bodies' 
which,  under  certain  dimensions,  have  that  re-»* 
markable  property.  This  paper  may  be  seen,^ 
among  many  others  equally  curious,  in  a  vo-' 
lume  of  ^  Memoirs,"  which  our  author  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1780.  That  volume  is  also 
enriched  with  a  very  Valuable  Appen<iix,  con- 
tatiung   «( Theorems  •  fov  the  Catellatbn  oh 
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Vioents)"  which  are  more  eomptete  tnd  ex- 
ieiuive  tham  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
^T  author  before  him. 

In  the  years  1781, 17821  and  1783,  Mr/Lan-- 
den  published  three  small  tracts  **  on  the  sum- 
mation of  convei^ing  series  *"  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  shewed  the  extent  of  some  dieo- 
rems  which  had  been  given  for  that  purpose  by 
De  MoiTTe^  Stirling,  and  his  oM  mend  Tho- 
mas Simpson,  in  answer  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  wntten  to  the  diq;>aragement  of  those 
.  cxceOent  mathematicians*  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  shew  less 
mathematical  skill  in  explaining  and  iUustratmg 
these  theorems,  than  he  has  done  in  his  writ- 
ings on  ^original  subjects  ^  and  that  the  au)- 
thors  of  them  were  a»  liule  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  theorems,  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  before  Mr*  linden's  ineenuU 
ty  made  it  obvious  to  all.  About  the  begins 
ning  of  the  year  178a,  Mr*  Landen  had  made 
sttCQ  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thouj^t,  to  give 
a  solution  of  the  general:  problem  mentioned 
above ;  but  finding  the  result  of  it  to  diflSnr 
very  materiaUy  from  the  result  of  the  solution 
of  it'given  by  D^Alembert,  and  not  bein^  iiMe 
^  see  clearly  where  that  gentleman,  m  his 
opinion,  had  erred,  he  did^ot  venture  to  make 
his  own  s<>lutioi>  public.  During  the  course 
of  tKat  year^  having  procured  the  Memoirs  of 
Ae  Berhn  Academy  for  1757,  which  contain 
M.  Eulei's  solution  of  the  problem,  he  found 
diat  it  gave  the  same  result  which  had  been 
deduced  by  D'Alembert;  but  the  perspicuity 
of  Euler's  maiinec  o(  writing  enabled  him  to 
discover  where  he  had  differed  from  himself, 
which  the  obscurity  of  the  other  prevented  hin» 
from  doing.  The  a^ement,  however,  of 
two  writers  of  such  established  reputation  as 
£uler  and  D' Alembert,  made  him  long  dubious 
nbout  the  truth  of  his.  own  solution,  and  inr 
ducedhim  to  revise  the  process  again  and  again, 
with  the  utmost  circumspection  ^  and  being^ 
every  time  more  fiunly  convinced  that  his  own 
solution  was  ri^t,  and:  theirs  wrongs  he  gave 
it  to  the  public  in  the  75tb  volume  of  the 
Fhilosophical  Transactions^  Owing  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject^  together  with 
the  concise  manner  ia  which  Mi.  Landen  had 
been  obliged  to  give  his  solution^  that  he  might 
confine  it  within  proper  limits,  for  the  Transac- 
tions, it  was  too  hard,  or  at  least  toO:laboriour, 
a  task  for  most  mathematicians' to  readmit ;  and 
this  circuflBStance,  joined  to  the  established 
xcpuutieo  of  Euler  and  D*Alembert,  induced 

J  to  think  that  thcii  solution  was  rights 


arid  Mr.  Landen's  wiohg.  AnRNig  the  ^ 
tempts  made  to  prove  it,  was  a  long  and  ingeii' 
nious  paper  by  die  learned  Mr.  Wildbore,  » 
gentleman  of  very  distinguished  ulents  and' 
experience  in  such  iund  of  calculations  ^  whicli 
is  ^cn  in  the  8oth  volume  of  ,the  Philosophi- 
calTransactions,  and  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  foreim  mathematicians.  Upon  this  Mn 
Landen  determined  to  revise  and  extend  hi» 
solution,  in>  order  to  make  it  more  generally  un«^ 
derstood.  About  this  time,  also,  he  accident^ 
ally  met  with  (the  late  P.  Frisi's  ^  Cosmogra* 
phne  Physicx  et  Mathematicse  i**  in  Ae  second 

fart  of  which  there  is  a  solution  of  this  pro- 
lem,  agreeing  in  the  result  widi  those  of 
Euler  and  IrAlembert.  In  this  book  Mn 
Landen  found,  that  Euler  had  revised  the 
solution  vviadi  he  had  formerly  grven  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it  another  form, 
and  at  greater  length,  in  a  volume  published 
in  1765,  and  entided  <^Theoria  motus  Cor* 
porum  solidorum  seu  rigidorum/*  Havin|» 
procured  dufr  publicadon,  Mr.  Landen  found 
the  same  principles  employed  in  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  same  conclusion,  resulting  from 
them,  as  in  M.  Eukr^s  foxmcr  voludon  of  the- 
problem.  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of 
the  great  mathemadcians  above  mentioned 
against  him,  our  author  was  sdll  persuade 
ed  of  the  truth  of  his  own  solution,  and 
proceeded  to  defend  and  explain  it  more  at 
hree.  He  was  the  more  anxious,  to  do  thio 
without  loss,  of  dme,  on.  account  of  the  de* 
clining  state  of  his  health*  For  several*  years  he 
had  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  stone  in  hi» 
Uadder,  and  about  this  time  frequently  sufTer- 
ed  from  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  con* 
fined  to  his  bed  for  more  than,  a  month  to- 
gether. Yet  evenr  thia  dwadfuL  disorder  did 
not  extinguish  his  anlour  for  mnthematical' 
studies.^  for  die  second  volume  of  his  ^*  Me- 
moirs" was  written  and  revised  during  the* 
intervals  of  his  complaints  This^  iM^lume  con- 
tains his  last  labours  on  the*  solution,  of  the- 
{[cneral  problem  concerning  rotatory  motion* 
t  also  comprizes  a  resolution  of  the  problem 
relating  to  the  motiouof  a  top  ;  together  with»' 
an  investigation  o£  the  modon  of  the  equi^ 
noses,,  in-,  which  Mr.  Landen  has,  first  of  any- 
one, pointed  out  the  cau^e  of  sir  Isaac  New-^ 
tonrs  mistake  in  his  solution  of  this  celebrated 
problem ;  and  some  other  papers  of  consider<^ 
able  importancei  He- just  lived  to  see  this, 
wosk  fini^ed,  and  received  a^copy  of  it  oni  the. 
day  before  his  deadi>  which  took  place  on  ^ 
nuary  the  1 5di,  1790,  as  Mibotr,  neat  Petevboi*- 
iDiij^,  iadsesexentj-fiistyearofhiaage^  M& 
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Landea  wat  not  onl?  clktm^ished  hj  his  emU 
nent  tsdeots  as  a  mathematician,  bat  by  the  ex- 
eellenceof  his  moral  character.  Tb«  strict  in- 
tegrity of  hb  conducts  his  great  humanity,  and 
his  readiness  to  serve  every  person  to  the  utmost 
ofhisabilities»  justly  procured  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  ot  all  who  knew  him,  and  filled 
them  with  deep  regret  for  his  loss.  Gent. 
Afagaz.  March  175^  Htttton*s  Math.  Diet. 
— M- 

LANDI,  .Ortensxo,  an  ingenious  but 
whimsical  writer,  was  bora  at  Milan,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  to  letters,  and  studied  at  his  native 
city,  and  at  Bologna,  but  in  very  necessitous 
etrcumstances  ;  and  it  appears  chat  he  practised 
physic  for  hia  support,  though  he  has  left  no 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  this  science.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
.St«  Augustin,  and  afterwards  apostatized  from 
it ;  but  Tiraboschi  thinks  that  in  this  particular 
he  has  been  mistaken  for  another  of  the  name. 
He  was,  however,  lax  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  did  not  scruple  to  jest  on  things 
held  sacred.  While  yet  at  Milan,  he  published 
two  dialogues,  entitled  *^  Cicero  rclegatus,'^  and 
^^Cicera.revoeattts,"  which  be  feigns  to  have 
been  held  by  a  company  of  learned  men 
^  1 533*  These  are  elegant  and  ingenious 
compositions,  but  not  without  a  turn  to  para- 
dox. A  journey  which  he  then  took  gave  occa- 
sion to  a .  work  entitled  '*  Forcianae  Quxstio- 
nes;''  in  which,  under  the  feigned  name  of" 
Philalethes,  he  treats  m  an  entertainrng  manner 
on  the  manners  and  customs,  dress,  diversions, 
ladies,  &c.  of  the  different  cities  of  Italy.  It 
was  published  at  Naples  in  1536.  He  travel- 
led into  France  about  this  timie,  and  at  Lyons 
contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  Stephen  Do- 
let,  who  was  afterwards  burnt  as  an  atheist. 
It  appears,  however,  that  upon  hiis  return  into 
Italy,  he  entered  successively  into  the  service 
of  the  bishops  of  Trent  and  Catania.  Passing 
in  1540  through  Basil,  he  published  a  dialogue 
against  Erasmus,^  who  died  four  years  before, 
which  was  answered  in  a  severe  invective 
against  the  author.  He  was  at  the  court  of 
Francis  1.  iit  1543,  and  in  that  year  published 
his  two  books  of  **^ Paradoxes."  As  these,  from 
their  extravagance  and  undue  freedom,  excited 
considerable  attention,  he  thought  proper  to 
answer  them  himself,  anonymously  *,  and  in 
his  replf  he  spares  himself  as  little  as  any  real 
antagonist  would  have  done.  In  1544  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany^  %  and  returning  to  Ita- 
ly, undertook  that  journey  through  its  several 
f  SDvinccs^  which  he  has  diescxibed  in  bis  ^  Co^ 


mentark)  delli  biq  notabili  &  mostniose  cosr 
d*Italia  &  altri  luoghi,"  1.548.    This  is  a  mix- 
ture of  fact  and  fable,  written  in  a  ludicrous  - 
and  whimsical  style.     He  settled  at  Venice  in 
2548,  and  there  published  his  ^^Lettere  dr 
molte  valorose  Donne,"  which,  as  well  as  hi» 
coHection  of  <^  Consolatory  Letters,"  and  the 
'*  Letters  of  Donna  Lucretia  Gonzaga,"  were 
^  of  his  own  composition; — a  species  of  lite- 
rary imposture  certainly  not  to  be  commended* 
His  <^Sferza  de  Scrittori  ant\chi  &  modemi, 
di  M.  Anonymio  d' Utopia,"  1550,  is  a  severe 
invective  against  the  most  celebrated  authx)rs, 
and  against  the  sciences  themselves,  to  which 
he  gave  a  sort  of  antidote  in  *<  Una  Esorta- 
tione  alio  Studio  delle  Letterc."    It  is  unne-^ 
cessary  to  go  through  all  the  catalogue  of  th^ 
works  of  this  capricious  writer,  one  of  which 
was  a  dialogue  concerning  the  utility  of  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures,  a  kind  of  study  in  which 
he  seems  ta  have  been  little  conversant.     An- 
other, which   treated  of  "  Medicine  for  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,"  mixed,  with  a.  subject 
which  might  have  been  seriously  professional^ 
his  jocular  and  fanciful  imaginations.     I'he 
dates  of  his  later  works  run  between  15^50  and 
1560,  and  it  i5  supposed  that  he  did  not  live 
much  longer.     With  all  his  oddity  of  charac- 
ter, he  lived  in  friendship  with  manv  of  the 
learned  men  of  that  age,  by  whom  he  nas  been 
praised.     He  was   particularly  intimate  with 
Peter  Aretine,.  whom  he  somewhat  resembled 
in  his  writings,  buc  with  more  decency  and 
reaMearning.     TirahoschL—A, 

LANDING,  Christopher,  "an  early  Italian 
scholar,,  was  born  at. Florence  in  1434*  He 
studied  first  at  Volterra,  under  Angiolo  d^^ 
Todi;  to  whom  he  was  so  dear,  that  he  not 
only  maintained  him  a  lone  time  at  his  own 
expence,  but  at  his  death  bound  his  heirs  to 
maintain  him  three  years  longer.  His  father 
then  obliged  him  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
hw;  but  the  munificence  of  Cosmo,  and  Peter 
de  Medici,  recalled  him  to  his  beloved  studies, 
of  which  that  of  the  Platonic  philbsophy  was 
his  particuhr  favourite.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Platonic  academy  at 
Florence,  and  IFved  in  great  friendship  with 
Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  others  of  its  members; 
In  1457  he  opened  a  public  school  of  polite  ^ 
literature  at  Florence,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  learning  in  that  period.  At 
an  advanced  ag,e  he  obtained  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  seignory,  and' was  presented  with  a 
palace  in  the  Casentino.  He  finally  retired  to 
Prato-Vecchio,  where  he  died  in  1504.  He 
wrote  ••Latin  PoemSi'*  which,  though  not 
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perfectly  correct,  may  stand  in  competitipn 
with  most  of  the  compositions  of  that  age. 
He  drew  up  "Commentaries  upon  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Dante,*'  which  were  several  times 

Srinted;  and  he  translated  into  Italian  **  Pliny's 
[atural  History,'*  and  the  "Sforziade"  of 
John  Simonctta.  These  versions  and  commen- 
taries are,  indeed,  little  esteemed.  He  shew- 
ed his  attachment  to  moral  philosophy  by  his 
"  Dialogues  on  the  Nobility  of  the  Mind,"  his 
four  books  of  **  Camaldolesc  Questions,"  and 
other  works.  He  composed  ^MLatin  and  Ita- 
lian Orations''  on  various  occasions,  which  have 
been  printed.  Many  of  his  writings  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  library.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

LANDO,  Pope,  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  and 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  death 
of  Anastasius  III.,  in  the  year  913.  He  was 
most  prdbably  indebted  for  nis  elevation  to  the 
noted  Theodora*,  who,  with  her  daughters, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  all  of  them  no  less 
famous  for  their  beauty,  their  wit,  and  address, 
than  infamous  for  the  scandalous  lives  which 
they  led,  supported  by  Adelbert,  marquis  of 
Tuscany,  and  his  party,  governed  Rome  with 
absolute  sway,  and  disposed  of  the  holy  see  to 
whom  they  pleased.  That  Lando  was  an  in- 
strument devoted  to  the  will  of  Theodora,  may 
be  concluded  from  his  unworthy  conduct  in  or* 
daining  her  favourite  jfohn,  afterwards  pope 
John  A.,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  \  as  we  nave 
seen  in  the  life  of  that  pontiff!  Lando  died, 
after  he  had  held  the  papal  see  not  much  longer 
thaii  six  months.  Platina  dt  Fit*  Pont.  Dupin. 
Aforeri,    Bower. — ^M* 

LANFRANC,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  na« 
tive  of  Italy,  and  bom  at  Pavia,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  keeper  of  the  public  archives*  He 
went  through  his  course  of  academical  studies 
at  Bologna}  and  having  paid  particular  atten- 
tion for  some  years  to  the  studj^  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  civil  law,  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  commenced  an  advocate  in  the  courts. 
Thinking  this,  however,  too  narrow  a  sphere, 
he  removed  into  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  In  this  country  he  taueht  publicly 
for  some  time  at  Avranches^  and  his  school 
was  soon  crdwded  with  students  of  high  rank. 
On  a  journey  from  that  place  to  Rouen,  he  fell 
into  the  h,and8  of  high-way  men,  who  fobbed 
him ;  and,  after  binding  him,  left  him  in  a  fo- 
rest near  the  abbey  of  Bee.  He  remained  in 
that  condition  till  the  following  day,  when  he 
was  released  by  some  passengers ;  and,  upon 
his  asking  them  whether  there  were  not  a  mo- 


nastery near  that  place,  they  directed  him  to 
the  abpey  of  Bee,  then  newly  founded.  Thi- 
ther he  retired,  and  toojc  the  monk's  habit,  in 
the  year  1041.  His  genius,  learning,  and  vir* 
tue,  soon  procured  him  the  respect  of  the  fra- 
ternity, by  whom  he  was  chosen  prior  in  1044. 
Here  he  opened  a  school*  which  in  a  little  time 
became  very  famous,  and  was  frequented  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  While  he 
resided  in  this  abbey,  his  literary  fame  and  his 
excellent  character  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  William  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state. 
JJnder  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  hinj, 
of  having  adopted  the  doctrine  otBerenger. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Verceil,  where  he  expressly  and  formally 
opposed  that  doctrine.  In  the  year  1059,  he 
went  to  Rome  a  second  time»  and  assisted  at 
the  council  held  at  the  Lateran,  before  which 
Berenger  abjured  his  opinions.  His  principal 
object,  however,  in  this  journey,  was  to  solicit 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  duke  Wil- 
liam with  the  daughter  of  the  eftl  of  Flanders> 
his  cousin ;  which  was  granted,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  duke  and  his  lady  should  build 
a  monastery.  They  accordingly  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  building  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Caen,  of  which  Lanfranc  was  ap^ 
pointed  abbot,  in  the  year  io6j.  Here  l^e 
established  a  new  academy,  which  became  no 
less  famous  than  his  former  one  at  Bee.  Soon 
after  William  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  £ng«- 
land,  he  sent  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  to  negociate 
with  AlexandecII.  about  the  mission  of  le- 
gates to  England,  to  crown  him,  and  to  regu* 
late  the  affairs  of  the  church.  William  seems 
now  to  have  formed  the  design  of  depriving 
the  most  eminent  of  the  English  clergy  of 
their  dignities,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  his 
countrymen,  or  on  others  on  whose  attach- 
ment he  could  depend.  After  his  coronation 
had  ukeu  place,  the  papal  legates  held  a  great 
council  of  the  English  clergy,  in  the  presence 
of  the  kin^,  at  Winchester ^  in  which,  among 
other  dignified  clergy  and  prelates  who  were 
deposed,  on  various  pretences,^  was  Stigand, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  thir  see  Lan- 
franc was  elected*,  and  would  have  declined  the 
honour,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  by  the 
express  order  of  pope  Alexander  II.  EveQ 
after  his  consecration,  he  earnestly,  but  inef* 
fectually,  entreated  his  holiness  to  permit  him 
to  resign  his  archbishopric,  and  to  retire  into  s^ 
monastery* 
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Lanfrttid  was  consecrated    arcKbiskop  of 
Canterbury  in  1070;    and  in  the  foHowing 
year  he  went  to  Romci  together  with  the  new 
archbishop  of  York,  diat  they  might  receive 
their  palls.    On  this  occasion  he  was  received 
with  peculiar  respect  by  pope  Alexander,  who 
had  studied  under  him  at  Bee ;  and  he  defend- 
ed before  his  holiness  the  claims  of  his  see  to 
superiority  over  that  of  York.   •  Alexander, 
however,  unwiUine  to  ofl^nd  either  of  the  pre- 
lates, or  to  disoblige  the  king  of  England,  de- 
dined  to  give  any  judgment  in  that  matter,  and 
declared  that  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  an 
English  synod.    -Accordingly,  two  great  coun- 
cils were  held,  in  the  year  1072,  in  which  this 
Suestion  was  debated  with  great  warmth,  in 
le  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
court,  and  at  length  determined  in  favour  of 
Canterbury.     After  this,  Lanfranc  presided  in 
diffi^rent  councils  of  the  clergjr  of  both  pro- 
vinceSy  in  which  several  ecclesiastical  canons 
were  made,  by  which  a  change  was  produced 
in  the  conation  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the 
creed  of  the  church  of  England.    By  one  of 
those  canons,  the  secular  clergy  Who  had  wives 
were  allowed  to  keep  them;  which  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  formed  a  very  powerful 
party:    but  those  who  had  not  wives  were 
forbidden  to  marry;  and  bishops  were  prohi- 
inted  for  the  future  to  ordain  any  man  who 
had  a  wife.     By  others  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
sttbstantiation  was  promulgated,  which  was 
little  known,  and  less  regarded,  in  this  island 
before  this  period.     Indeed,  Lanfranc  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  champions  for  that  doc- 
trine, of  she  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  employ- 
ed  the  weapons  of  dialectics  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  address  in  defence  of  it,  both  before 
and  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury.     After  presiding  over  the  church  of 
Canterbury  nineteen  years,  Lanfranc  died  in 
1089.     He  is  celebrated  by  our  ancient  histo- 
rians for  his  wisdom,   learning,  munificence, 
and  other  virtues.    He  is  particularly  praised 
for  his  charity,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  bestowed  in  that  way  no  less 
tnan  five  hundred  pounds  a  yeair:  a  prodigious 
sum  in  those  times,  and  equal  in  value  to  at 
Uast  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  at 
present.     He  also  acquired  a  high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  which,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  discover  an  uncommon  measure 
of  sagacity  and  erudition,  asd  are  entitled  to 
commendation  for  the  purity  of  their  Latinity. 
They  consist   of  **  Commentaries  upon  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  v"  **  A  Commentary  upon 
the  Psahns  v'*  <<  A  Treatise  concerttlog  ConfeS- 


•lon;**  **  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,"  in  op- 
position to  Berengt^r;  and  a  collection  of  short, 
but  interesting  letters  to  pope  Alexander  II.,  to 
Hildebrand,  while  archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  to 
several  bishops  in  England  and  Normandy. 
They  were  collected  togethdV,  and  published, 
for  the**  first  time,  in  1648,  in  a  folio  volume, 
and  illustrated  with  valuable  notes,  by  father 
Luke  D'Achery,  a  Benedictine  of  die  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur.  Dupin.  Moreru  Mosh. 
Hist  EccL  sac,  xt.  par.  iL  cap,  2.  Henrys  Hist. 
Great  Britain  ^  b.  Hi.  cb,  ii,  sect.  i.  andch.  iv.  sect* 
2.— M. 

LANFRANC,  an  early  writer  on  surgery, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Milan,  and  a  practitioner  both  of  phy-. 
sic  and  surgery.     In  the  latter  he  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  William  dc  Saliceto.    The  troubles  of 
his  country  drove  him  to  France,  where  he 
first  fixed  his  abode  at  Lyons.    He  came  to 
Paris  in  1295,  and  was  respectfully  received 
by  the  faculty,   before  whom  he   performed 
some   capital  operations,   and  explained   the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  airt.     He  was  at- 
tended  by  a  number  of  disciples;  and,at  the 
request  or  the  dean  of  the  faculty  he  composed 
his  great  work  on  surgery  in  1296.    He  en- 
titled it  **  Practica  quae  dicitur  Ars  completa 
totius  Chirurgiae,*'  and  it  is  usually  called  his 
**  Chirurgia  Magna."     It  is  a  verbose  •compi- 
lation from  the  Arabians,  and  also  from  his 
master  de  Saliceto.     His  timidity  with  re- 
spect to  several  operations  is  avproof  of  the  low 
state  into  which  the  art  of  surgery  was  fallen 
for  want  of  scientific  principles;  indeed,  he 
greatly  laments  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
practitioners.     The  best  part  of  his  own  prac- 
tice is  the  rejection  of  tents,  and  the  healing  of 
wounds  by  the  first  intention.    I^e  •*  Chir\ir» 
gia  Magna  et  Parva "  of  this  author  was  first 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1490,  and  has  been  seve- 
ral times  reprinted.    It  has  also  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  English.    £loy  Dict» 
Halleri  BihL  Chirurg.—A. 

LANFRANCO,  Tohn  Cavaliere,  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  oorn  at  Parma  in  1581. 
While  page  to  count  Scotti  of  Placenaia,  some 
of  his  sketches  with  charcpal  indicated  a  genius 
which  caused  that  nobleman  to  send  him  to  the 
school  of  Augustin  Caracci.  He  presently 
made  an  extraordinarv  progress,  and  his  taste 
was  further  improved  oy  the  study  of  the  great 
works  of  Correggio,  *  whose  admirable  fore- 
shortenings  in  the  cufkola  of  Parma  became  the 
objects  of  his  imitatiotl.  After  the  death  of 
Augustin  Caraccii  Lanfranco  w^etit  to  Rome; 
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and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Aifnibal, 
who  employed  him  to  execute  some  of  his  de- 
signs at  the  Farnesian  palace^  in  which  task  he 
succeeded  so  well»  that  his  performances  are 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  his  master. 
From  the  school  of  Annibal  he  went  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  remained  several  ycarsj 
employed  in  various  public  worics.    When  de* 
livered  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  genius^  he 
displayed  great  talents  for  the  higher  brandies 
of  the  art,  a  grand  style  of  composition,  t:o- 
piousness  of  invention,  and  freedom  of  execu- 
tion,  but  with  some  deficiency  in  correctness, 
and  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  management  of 
colours,  and  the  chiaro-scuro.    Sometimes,  in- 
deed,  his  colouring  is  excellent;  but  in  general 
too  dark,  and  he  is  reckoned  to  excel  more  in 
his  fresco  works  than  his  oil-paintings.     He  re- 
visited Rome,  where  be  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  was  patronised  by  pope.  Paul  V. 
He  painted,  in  rivalry  of  Doroenichino,  the 
cupola  of  St.  Andrew  della  Valle,  in  which  he 
introduced   figures  above  twenty  feet    high, 
which,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  per- 
spective effect,  appear  of  a  natural  and  just  pro- 
portion from  below.     He  was  then  sent  for  to 
Naples,  where  several  great  works  were  entrust- 
ed to  him.    In  1646  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  a 
grand  picture  tor  St.  Peter's,  representing  the 
apostle  walking  upon  the  water.    In  this  he 
gave  so  much  sadstaction,  that  he  was  created 
a  knight ;  but  in  1647,  on  the  day  that  his  last 
picture  was  opened,  he  'died,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-six. 

Lanfranco  left  an  amiable  wife  and  family, 
n^ith  whom  he  lived  in  great  domestic  har- 
mony. He  was  of  a  liberal  disposition,  and 
obtained  the  love  of  his  brother  artists.  His 
excellence  lay  in  large  and  public  works,  and 
bis  master-pieces  are  chiefly  of  this  kind. 
They  are  found  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and  other  cities  of  Italy.  Some  of  his 
works  are  met  with  in  the  principal  galleries. 
About  fifty  of  his  designs  have  been  engraved. 
He  practised  engraving  himself,  and  gave  plates 
from  some  works  of  RaphaeL  D*Argenville. 
Filhington's  Did. — A. 

LANG,  JoHv  Michael,  a  German  pro- 
testant  divine  and  able  orientalist  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Ezelwangen  in  the  duchy  of  Sultz- 
bach,  in  the  year  1 664.  After  he  had  received 
a  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Altdorf^  in  1682,  and  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  anatomjr,  the 
vulgar  Greek,  and  particularly  the  oriental 


languages,  mijler  the  celebrated  Wagensc3.  In 
1687,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  then  went  to  perfect  himselAn  the  Arabic 
at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  delivered 

fttblic  lectures  on  ethics  and  natural  theology, 
or  some  years  he  oiEciated  as  pastor  to  a 
country  church  in  the  Palatinate  ;  but,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  such  a  retired  life,  he  re- 
moved to  Altdorf,  where  he  was  created 
doctor,  and  admitted  into  the  academical  senate 
in  1697.  In  this  university  he^was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity;  with 
which  was  afterwards  connected  the  office  of 

i)astor  of  one  of  the  churches.    It  was  not 
ong,  however,  before  he  became  involved  in 
religious  disputes,   which  raised  against  him 
many  enemies,  and  exposed  him  to  the  censures 
of  the  universities  of  R-ostock  and  Tubingen* 
Not  chusing  to  submit  to  their  decision,  he 
demanded  and  obtained  a  dismission  from  his 
public  employments,.and  removed  to  Prentzlow 
in  1710)  where  he  had  the  appointment  of 
superintendant,  and  died  in   1 731,  about  the 
age  of  six tv- seven.     He  was  the   author  of 
various  works,  of  which  the  following  are  held 
in  estimation  :  "  Dissertationes  Botanico-Theo- 
logicce,*'   4to.    1705;    "Philologia  Barbaro- 
Graeca,"  4to.  1708  i  a  treatise,  •*  De  Fabulis 
Mohammedicis/'  4to.  1697  \  and  some  other 
pieces  relating  to  the  koran.     Moreri,     N&uv» 
Diet,  Hist,^M. 

L  ANGBAINE,  Gerard,  a  learned  English 
writer,  was  born  about  1608,  at  Barton-kirk, 
in  Westmoreland.     He  was  admitted  a  servitor 
of  Queen's-coUege, Oxford,  in  i626,of  which  he . 
afterwards  became  a  scholar  upon  the  founda- 
tion, and  a  fellow.     He  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in*  1633,  and  of  D.  D.  in  1646.     An 
edition  of  IfOnginus,  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
notes,  printed  at  .Oxford,  in  1636,  octavo,  made 
him  known  as  a  scholar.    It  was  foUowed  by. 
various  publications  of  an  historical  and  critical 
kind,  displaying  his  learning  and  attachment  to 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state.     Bishop 
Nicholson  speaks  of  him  as  a  person  admirably 
well  skilled  in  the  antiquities  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  refers  to  his  <*  Notable  Discourse 
touching  the  State  of  the  Times  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  VI."  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  sir  John 
Cheke's  "True  Subject  to  the  Rebel,"  Ox/. 
1641.    He  also  wrote  ''An  Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Covenant  ('*  and  an  English  trans- 
lation of  ''Chemnitz's  Examination  of  the^ 
Council  of  Trent."    He  was  in  correspondence 
with  several  learned  men,  among^  whom  were 
Usher  and  Selden.     The  university  appointed 
him  keeper  of  its  archives  in  1644,  and  he  was 
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tnade  provost  of  his  college  in  1645.  By  a 
prudent  submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  he 
remained  in  quiet  during  the  new  state  of 
things,  employing  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
^earning,  and  the  maintenance  of  academical 
discipline.  He  held  both  his  offices  till  his 
death  in  1658. 

He  had  a  son  of  the  same  namesi  who  is 
known  by  his  **  Appendix  to  a  Catalogue  of 
Oxford  Graduates,"  and  **  A  nev  Catalogue 
of  English  Plays,"  1 688.  H^ootPs  Antiq,  Oxon. 
^icolson's  Hist.  Librar, — A. 

LANGE,  John,  a  learned  physician,  was 
bom  at  Loewenberg  in  Silesia,  in  1485.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  Bologna,  and  Pisa  ;  at  the 
last  of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
He  then  settled  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  rose 
to  great  fame,  and  was  successively  physiHan 
to  four  electors-palatine.  One  of  these  he 
accompanied  in  his  travels  through  great  part 
of  Europe.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  in  1565. 
Of  the  works  of  this  physician,  the  niost  valu« 
able  is  his  '*  Medicinalium  Epistolarum  Mis* 
cellanea,"  printed  in  two  parts,  but  united  in 
the  Frankfort  edition  of  1589,  which  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  forty-four  epistles,  with 
the  addition  of  a  book  on  <*  Secret  Reme- 
dies." These  epistles  contain  much  curious 
and  learned  matter,  both  with  respect  to  me* 
dicine  and  natural  history.  The  author  pre* 
ceded  Sydenham  in  his  observations  concern- 
ing  the  abuse  of  hot  medicines,  and  the  advan* 
tage  of  cooling  diluents,  ^  inflammatory  dis* 
eases.  He  wrote,  likewise,  ''  De  Syrmaismo 
et  ratione  purgandi  per  vomitum  ex  ^gyp- 
tiorum  invento  et  formula,!'  1572  ;  "  De  Scor- 
butoEpist.  du%,"  1624.;  '^Con&ilia  et  Experi- 
menta,"  1676.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
cheese,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  its  salubrity. 
Eloy  Did.     Halleri  BibL  Med.— A. 

LANGHORNE,  John,  a  poet  and  inge- 
nious writer,  was  born  in  17359  at  Kirkby 
Stephen,  in  Westmoreland.  His  father,  a 
clergyman  who  held  a  living  in  Lincolnshire} 
died  when  he  was  young ;  and  the  care  of  his 
education,  with  that  of  three  other  children, 
devolved  upon  his  n^other,  who  fulfilled  the 
task  with  great  assiduity  and  affection.  He 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  school  learn- 
ing at  Appleby,  where  his  'diligence  attracted 
the  notice  and  favour  of  the  master,  Mr. 
Yates,  who  joined  elegance  of  taste  ta  the  acr 
quiremcnts  ot  a  clttssical  scholar^  Langhorne 
continued  under  liis  tuition  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  •,  when,  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances not  permittijig  him  to  ertjoy  the  benefit 
of  academical  instruction,  he  engaged  himself 
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as  domestic  tutor  in  a  fanfily  near  Ripon. 
The  beauties  of  Audley-park,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, called  forth  his  poetic  talents ;  and  he 
composed  a  poem  with  the  title  of  that  place, 
which  he  ventured  to  give  to  the  public^  He 
soon  after  became  an  assistant  at  the  free- 
school  of  Wakefield,  and  taking  deacon's  or- 
ders, acquired  popularity  as  a  preacher.  In 
1759  he  undertook  the  office  of  preceptor  to 
the  sons  of  Robert  Cracroft,  esq.  of  Hack<« 
thorn,  near  Lincoln.  While  in  this  situation, 
he  made  a  collection  of  such  miscellaneous 
poems  as  he  had  written,  and  published  them 
ui  a  volume  for  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman  in 
distress.  In  1760  he  entered  his  name  at 
Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  degree  of  B.  D.;  and  he  dated  from 
thence  a  poem  on  the  king's  accession,  printed 
in  the  university  collection  of  verses  on  that 
occasion,  and  also  a  poem  on  the  royal  nup- 
tials. 

The  family  of  Hackthorn  consisted,  besides 
the  sons,  of  tnree  young  ladies,  daughters  of  Mr. 
Cracroft  by  a  former  wife.  One  of  these,  Ann, 
who  was  of  a  studious  and  contemplative  dis- 
portion,  availecl  herself  of  the  instructions  of 
the  domestic  tutor;  a  natural  consequence  of 
which  was,  an  amorous  attachment  on  the  part 
of  Langhorne,  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
mutual*  The  disparity  of  circumstances,  how- 
ever, upon  the  declaration  of  his  passion,  pro- 
duced a  refusal  for  the  present,  and  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  quitted  the  place.  In  1761 
he  officiated  as  curate  to  the  clergyman  of 
Dagenham,  in  Essex.  Several  poems  written 
and  published  about  this* time,  made  his  name 
known  among  the  votaries  of  the  muse ;  and 
in*  1762  he  appeared  as  a  prose  writer,  by  his 
**  Letters  on  religious  Retirement,  Melancholy, 
and  Enthusiasm,"  and  by  his  eastern  tale  cA 
^^  Solyman  and  Almena."  Another  office  in 
which  his  pen  was  engaged  was  that  of  one 
of  the  critics  in  that  respectable  periodical 
work,  the  Monthly  Review.  We  are  told, 
that  in  this  employment  he  exercfsed  a  vein  of 
ridicule,  which  created  him  many  enemies.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  expected  that  authors  will 
ever  bear  with  indiffeience  attempts  to  render 
them  ridiculous,  howev^  disposed  they  might 
be  to  acquiesce  in  sober  discussions  of  their 
opinions,  or  candid  estimates  of  their  merits. 

A  work  published  in  1763,  under  the  title 
of  ''  Letters  supposed  to  have  passed  between 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,"  founded  on  a  story 
in  the  Spectator,  became  popular,  and  obtained 
considerable  applause.  Being  now  enrolled 
among  the  professed  writers  of  the  age,  he 
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removed,  1764,  to  the  great  mart  of  literaturci 
the  metropolU,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  John's,  Clerken- 
well.     In  that  year  he  published  two  volumes 
of  Sermons,  which  he  chose  to  entitle  <^  T]:9Ct8 
of  Religious  Philosophy,"  but  which  seem  to 
have  conduced  little   to  his  reputation  as  a 
divine.      He»  however,    obtained   from    Dr. 
Hurd  the  appointment  of  assistant  preacher  at 
Lincoln VInn;    and,  by  his  ^^  Letters  on  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  did  not  hesitate  to 
challenge  peculiar  attention  to  his  own  per* 
formances*     His  <*  Letters  to  and  from  select 
Friends,  or  Effusions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy," 
added  to   his  fame  as   a  sentimental  writer. 
By  some  of  his  former  pieces,  and  the  dedica- 
tions to  them,  he  showed  a  desire  of  ingratiate 
ing  himself  with  rank  and  influence ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  drawn  his  pen  in  defence  of 
lord  Bute   and  the    existing   ministry.     An 
avowed  work  of  his,  **  Genius  and  Valour," 
a  pastoral  poem,  the  scope  of  which. was  to 
•  vindicate  the  natives  of  Scotland  from  the  ran- 
corous abuse  thrown  upon  them  bv  Churchill 
and  other  party  writers,  could  not  fail  of  being 
agreeable  to  tnat  nobleman  a,nd  his  country- 
men, and  produced,  in  1766,  a  complimentary 
letter  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

He  was  now  in  a  station  of  respectability 
that  ^ve  weight  to  the  amorous  suit  which  he 
had  not  ceased  to  keep  alive,  and  in  1767  he 
obtained  the  hand, of  the  beloved  lady.  The 
living  of  Bbgdon,  in  Somersetshire,  was  pur- 
chased, and  afforded  a  desirable  residence  to 
the  new-married  couple  ;  but  this  happy  union 
was  fatally  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Langhorne  in  child-bed,  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Not  able  to  bear  the  scene  of  his  loss,  he  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  his  brother  William,  a 
clergyman  at  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  where  he 
met  with  the  soothings  of  trufy  fraternal  affec- 
tion. In  this  retreat  he  wisely  occupied  his 
mind  with  a  literary  task  of  some  labour  and 
extent ;  and  the  two  brothers  jointly  produced 
a  ncyr  .version  of  "Plutarch's  Lives,'*  with 
notes  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  life  of  the 
author,  y^hich  was  published  in  1771,  and  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  He  ajso  wrote  a 
set  of  "  Letters  supposed  to  have  passed  be- 
tween St.  Evremond  and  Waller,"  two  vols. 
l2mo,  1769  ;  and  "Frederic  and  Pharamond» 
or  the  Consolations  of  Human  Life,"  a  philo« 
sophical  discourse.  A  poetical  work,  possess- 
ing considerable  novelty  of  design  and  imagery, 
came  from  his  hand  in  1771;  this  was  his 
«  Fables  of  Flora."    The  attempt  to  personify 


and  give  character  to  subjects  of  the  vegetable 
creation  is  evidently  adding  to  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  fable,  and  it  is- scarcely  possible  to 
fix  an  interest  upon  sack  inanimate  beings. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
pieces  are  generally  languid,  and  that  the  poet 
often  strains  hard  for  his  moral.  The  work, 
however,  from  its  fancy  and  descriptive  ele- 
gance, acquired  popularity.  In  the  same  year 
he  wrote  another  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Origin 
oftheVeU." 

A  visit  to  his  native  county,  in  1772,  pro- 
duced a  second  matrimonial  connection,  with 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  magistrate  near 
Brough.  After  indulging  himself  and  his 
bride  with  a  tour  to  the  continent,  he  sat  down 
again  at  his  living  of  Blagdon.  To  the  duties 
of  a  clergyman  he  added  those  of  a  justice  of 
the  peaae }  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Bum,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  ideas  of 
this  important  office  in  his  poem  of  "  The 
Country  Justice.'*  Of  this,  the  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1774)  and  was  justly  admired  for 
the  manly  strain  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  descriptions.  Two  other  parts 
were  afterwards  added,  of  inferior  merit.  The 
loss  of  his  second  wife,  also  in  child-bed,  in 
1776,  must  have  been  a  severe  stroke.  It  was 
in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  connexions 
in  the  great  world  which  his  reputation  had 
procured  him  ;  one  of  the  fruits  of  which  was, 
the  presentation  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Wells,  in  17779  by  the  bishop  of  that  see,  a 
relation  of  the  Bouverie  family.  He  conti- 
nued, notwithstanding  a  declining  state  of 
health,  to  amuse  himself  and  the  public  with 
writings  of  different  kinds,  the  last  of  which 
was  a  romantic  tale,  entitled,  **Owen  of 
Carron,"  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of 
fancied  simplicity,  but,  in  reality,  affected  and 
finical.  He  died  at  Blagdon,  in  April,  1779^ 
in  the  forty-fifth  y^ar  of  his  age.  Dr.  Lang- 
home  is  represented  as  a  man  of  amiable 
manners,  fond  of  society,  and  rather  too  much 
addicted  to  convivial  indulgences,  which  pro- 
bably shortened  his  life.  As  a  writer,  he  can- 
not be  ranked  among  those  of  the  highest 
order  5  yet  he  possesses  facility,  elegance,  in- 
genuity, and  tenderness.  His  poetry  is  gene- 
rally harmonious,  abounding  in  pleasing  image- 
ry, but  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  not 
free  from  obscurity  and  affectation.  His  prose 
writings  are  rather  light'  and  floWery  than 
solid  and  natural.  His  sermons  have  been 
censured  for  the  loose  soft  texture  of  their 
style,  and  the  false^pathos  of  their  sentiment. 
In  religion  he  was  inclined  to  enthusiasm ;  but 
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the  morality  of  all  his  works  is  pure  and  rational. 
Life  by  his  Sott^  prefixtd.  to  his  Poems,  Anders 
soti's  Brit.  Poets.-^A. 

LANGTON,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  England ;  but  we  have  no  information  con- 
cerning either  the  place  or  date  of  his  birth. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  where^  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  taught  divinity,  and  explained  the 
scriptures  with  no  small  reputation.  So  high* 
ly  was  his  character  respected,  that  he  was 
chosen  chandellor  of  that  university,  made 
canon  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Rheims. 
The  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  induced 
pope  Innocent  III.  to  send  for  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  created  him  a  cardinal.  In  the  year 
1 207,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  having,  upon  a 
vacancy  taking  place  in*  that  see,  made  a  double 
return  of  archbishop-elect,  and  both  parties 
having  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  sent  agents 
to  Rome  to  support  their  respective  claims ; 
^  after  more  than  twelve  months  bad  been  spent 
in  pleadings  and  investigations  on  the  subject, 
his  holiness  pronounced  a  definitive  sentence, 
declaring  both  elections  irregular  and  uncano- 
nicai,  and  both  parties  incapable  of  being 
chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That  im- 
portant see  being  thus  declared  vacant,  the 
pope  began  to  unfold  his  scheme,  which  it  is 
probable  he  had  formed  long  before,  of  filling 
It  with  a  creature  of  his  own,  without  so  much 
as  consulting  the  king  of  England.  For  this 
purpose,  he  commanded  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury who  were  then  at  Rome,  immediately  to 
proceed  to  t^e  election  of  an  archbishop^  and 
at  the  same  time  commanded  them  to  choose 
cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  When  they  ob- 
jected, that  they  could  not  do  so,  without  the 
authority  of  their  convent;  the  pope  hastily 
replied,  that  his  authority  supplied  all  defects* 
And  when  some  of  them  pleaded,  that  they  had ' 
solemnly  sworn  before  they  left  England,  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  any  person  for 
arcnbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  him  whose 
agents  they  were  \  his  holiness  absolved  them 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  and  ordered 
them  immediately  to  obey  his  commands,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  the  highest  censures  of  the. 
church.  Witn  this  they  complied  j  and  Lang- 
ton  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  at  Viterbo. 
When  the  bull  arrived  in  England,  which  inti- 
mated the  election  and  consecration  of  cardinal 
Langton,  king  John  was  incensed  in  the  highest 
degree,  both  against  the  pope  and  the  monks 
ot  Canterbury.  As  these  last  were  within  his 
reach,  they  quickly  experienced  the  effects  of  his 


indignation :  for  he  sent  two  officers,  with  a 
company  of  armed  men,  to  Canterbury,  who 
took  possession  of  the  monastery,  banished  the 
monks  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  seized  all  their  ' 
estates.  He  also  wrote  a  spirited  and  angry 
letter  to  the  pope,  whom  he  accused  of  in- 
justice and  presumption,  in  raising  a  stranger 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  his  kingdom,  without 
his  knowledge ;  and  he  assured  him  that  if  his 
holiness  did  not  immediately  repair  the  injury 
which  he  done  him,  he  would  break  off  all 
communication  with  Rome.  J  he  issue  of 
this  business,  and  the  disgraceful  terms  to 
which  John  submitted,  have  been  already  laid 
before  our  readers,  in  our  sketciies  of  the  lives 
of  that  prince  and  of  pope  Innocent  III. 

In  the  year  1213,  cardinal  Langton  came 
over  to  England,  and  took  possession  of  his 
see  ;  and,  though  he  owed  his  advancement  to 
the  papal  favour,  no  sooner  did  he  become  ah 
English  baron,  than  he  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  with  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  his  country.  During 
the  same  year  he,  together  with  six  other 
bishops,  joined  the  party  of  the  barons,  who 
formed  the  association  which  successfully  re- 
sisted the  king's  tyrannical  proceedings,  and 
procured,  the  great  charter.  He  also  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  the  papal  agents,  particularly  of 
the  pope's  legate,  who  assumed  to  himself  the 
power  of  regulating  all  ecclesiastical  afFairs  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  without  consulting 
with  the  primate  or  any  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
year  12 14,  he  held  a  provincial  synod  of  his 
sufiragans  and  clergy  at  Dunstable,  where  the 
most  loud  and  vehement  complaints  were  made 
against  the  legate ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  send 
a  deputation  who  were  to  intimate  to  him, 
that  the  archbishop  had  appealed  to  the  pope 
against  his  proceedings,  and  to  inhibit  him 
from  granting  institution  to  any  *more  prelates 
or  priests  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  famous  contest  which  took  place  be- 
tween king  John  and  the  barons  about  the  great 
charter,  the  archbishop's  patriotic  conduct 
gave  such  offence  to  the  pope,  that,  in  the  year 
1 2 15,  he  laid  him  under  a  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion. Our  prelate  assisted  at  the  general 
council  held  at  Rome,  in  the  following  year  ; 
and  'during  his  absence  from  England,  king 
John  died.  In  the  year  1222,  he  held  a  syqod 
at  Oxford,  in  which  a  remarkable  canon  was 
made,  prohibiting  clergymen  from  keeping  con- 
cubines publicly  in  their  houses,  or  from  going  ^ 
to  them  in  other  places  so  openly  as  to  occasion 
scandal.  In  the  year  1223,  at  the  head  of 
some  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  demanded  an 
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audience  of  king  Henry  III.  who  had  been  de- 
clared of  age  by  a  papal  bull,  and  required  the 
king  to  coniirn^  the  great  charter  of  liberties. 
When  one  of  the  counsellors  answered  for  the 
king,  that  the  great  charter  was  extorted  by 
force,  and,  therefore,  was  not  binding;  the 
archbishop  replied  with  indignation  and  warmth: 
•*  If  you  loved  the  king,  sir,  you  would  not  pre- 
vent the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  This  resolute 
language  soon  convinced  the  king  that  their 
demand  was  not  to  be  refused  \  and  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment. That  the  archbishop,  however,  was  a 
friend  to  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  that  he  was  as  ready  to  oppose  a  rebellious 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  barons,  as  king- 
ly tyranny,  he  manifested  in  the  following  year. 
The  bull  which  declared  Henry  of  age,  coni- 
manded  also  all  the  barons  to  deliver  up  the 
royal  castles  which  they  held  into  the  king's 
hands.  1  his  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Albe- 
marle, and  several  others,  refused  to  do  ;  and, 
raising  forces,  to  support  their  refusal,  the 
nation  was  threatened  with  another  civil  war. 
In  this  crisis,  the  prudence  and  spirjt  of  the 
archbishop  prevented  that  evil;  who,  by  threat- 
ening the  refractory  barons  with  excommunica- 
tion, brought  them  to  submit.  This  prelate 
died  in  the  year  1228.  He  wrote  "  Commen- 
taries" upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inferior  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics^  or  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  doctrines  of  scripture. 
Nothing  of  his,  however,  has  been  printed,  ex- 
cepting his  history  of.  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  the  end  of  that 
archbishop's  letters,  printed  at  Brussels  in  i<$82; 
and  his  letter  to  king  John,  which,  together 
with  the  king's  answer,  may  be  seen  in  the 
third  volume  of  D'Achery's  **Speci]cgium.*' 
These  show  him  not  to  be  unworthy  of  the  en- 
,  comium  passed  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  polite  author  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  first  division  of  the  books  of  the 
OldandNewTestamentinto  chapters  is  ascribed 
to  this  prelate.  Dupin*  Mosh.  Hist,  EccL 
sac.  xiiL  cap.  it.  par.  is.  Henry* s  Hist.  England^ 
b.  Hi,  ch.  a,  §  4,  and  b»  iv.  ch,  i.  §  i. — M. 

LANGUET,  John-Baptist-Joseph,  the 
celebrated  incumbent  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris, 
and,  from  his  extraordinary  benevolence,  an 
honour  to  his  country  and  to  human  nature, 
was  great^grand- nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  son  of  Denis  Languet,  attorney-general  to 
the  parliament  of  pijon,  in  which  city  he  was 
born,  in  the  year  1675.     He  commenced  his 


studies  in  his  native  place,  and  then  went  to 
continue  them  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  the  year  1698,  ho 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  went  through  the  preparatory 
exercises  with  great  applause.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  .took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  1703.  From  that  time  he 
attached  himself  to  the  community  of  St.  Sul- 
pice, where,  by  his  professional  and  benevolent 
labours,  he  rendered  himself  so  useful,  that  M. 
de  la  Chctardie,  who  was  then  incumbent,  fully 
sensible  of  his  merit,  chose  him  his  curate* 
The  duties  of  this  appointment  M.  Languet 
discharged  about  ten  years,  and  sold  his  patri- 
monial estate,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
During^  this  interval,  M.-  de  Saint-Vallier, 
bishop  of  Quebec,  being  prisoner  in  England, 
requested  of  the  king  that  M.  Languet  might 
be  nominated  his  coadjutor.  This  office  he 
was  inclined  to  accept,  influenced  by  a  zealous 
desire  of  being  employed  in  the  conversion  of 
infidels ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  decline  it, 
by  his  friends  and  superiors,  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  constitution.  In  the  year  17141 
he  succeeded  M.  de  la  Chetardie  in  the  living 
of  St.  Sulpice.  Finding  his  parish  church 
out  of  repair,  and  scarcely  capable  of  containing 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  while  his 
parishioners  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  M.  Languet 
conceived  the  grand  design  of  erecting  a  church 
in  which  they  might  all  assemble  together,  and, 
from  its  magnificence,  worthy  of  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Not  many  days  afterwards  he 
embarked  in  this  bold  undertaking,  with  no 
other  funds  than  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  crowns, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  for  this  design  by  a 
pious  lady.  This  money  he  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  stones,  which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  through  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  that 
the  public  might  be  apprised  of  his  undertaking. 
No  sooner  was  it  generally  known,  than  dona- 
tions were  sent  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  per* 
mitted  him  to  apply  to  that  purpose  the  profits 
of  a  lottery.  This  prince  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  porch,  in  the  year  161 8;  and  M.  Languet, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expence  to  render  his  church  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  both  in 
point  of  architecture,  and  decorations.  It  was 
consecrated  in  1745,  with  ^^  niuch  splendor, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  II.,  was  in- 
duced, from  an  account  which  he  read  of  tho 
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proceedings  on  that  occasion,  to  send  a  polite 
complimentary  letter  to  M.  Languet,  which  is 
preserved  by  Moreri. 

Another  work,  which  reflects  no  less  honour  on 
our  worthy  parish  priest,  is  the  establishment  of 
la  Maison^de  r  Enfant  Jesus,  This  establishment, 
which  hayproved  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, is,  perhaps,  the  best  calculated  of  all  his 
benevolent  institutions,  to  exhibit  most  advan- 
tageously tlie  ts)lents  and  merit  of  M.  X.anguet^ 
It  consisted  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- five  poor 
ladies,  who  could  bring  proofs  of  descent  from 
noble  families  from  the  year  1535  to  the  present 
time.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to  those 
whose  ancestors  h^  been  in  the  king's  service. 
Here  they  were  boarded  and  educated  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  birth.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  were  employed,  by  turns,  in  super- 
intending the  bakehouse,  the  poultry-yard,  the 
dairy^  the  laundry,  the  garden,  the  dispensary, 
the  repository  for  linen,  the  spinning-rooms, 
and  the  other  objects  of  household  manage- 
ment i  by  which  means  they  were  rendered 
good  housewives,  and  enabled  to  be  useful  to 
dieir  relations  in  the  country.  Besides,  the 
liabit  tc^  which  they  were  accustomed  of  assist- 
ing) by  a  thousand  little  charitable  offices,  the 
poor  women  and  girls  who  worked  in  the  house, 
was  adapted  to  make  them  more  affable,  hum- 
ble, obliging  and  fitter  for  society,  than  if  they 
had  associated  only  with  persons  of  noble  blood. 
A  second  object  of  this  establishment  was,  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
poor  women  and  girls,  destitute  of  the  means 
of  support,  belonging  either  to  the  city  or 
country.  They  were  provided  with  daily  food, 
and  were  made  to  earn  their  support,  chiefly  by 
spinning  cotton  and  linen.  They  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  or  chambers,  over  each  of 
which  pr^^ided  t^o  lallies  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Thomas  de  Ville  Neuve,  of  which  M. 
Languet  was  superior-general,  whose  business 
was  to  oversee  the  work,  and  to  give  necessary 
instructions  to  the  workwomen.  These  were 
never  to  leave  tl^g  rooms  till  they  were  relieved 
by  others.  This  establishment  has  proved  a 
most  happy  retreat  for  numerous  uniortunate 
females,  who,  after  being  betrayed  into  vice 
and  dissoluteness,  were  abandoned  by  the 
world  to  disease  and  wretchedness.  Here,  hj 
example  and  instruction  they  have  been  re- 
called to  virtue,  and  habituates  d  to  industry ; 
and  many  have  returned  fromlt  into  the  world, 
who  h^ve  proved  useful  and  honourable  mem- 
bers of  society.  For  their  encouragement, 
when  they  quitted  the  house,  it  was  a  rule  that 
they  should  be  paid  in  money  the  amount  of 
what  they  had  earned  by  their  labour.    There 


were  in  the  house  in  the- year  1741,  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  women  and  girls,  chiefly  of 
the  description  just  mentioned,  in  providing 
for  whose  comfort  and- convenience,  as  well  as 
for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement,  M. 
Languet  was  indefatigable.  Though  the  land 
attached  to  the  house  consisted  of  only  four* 
teen  French  acres,  yet  it  fed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cows  to  give  milk  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  children  in  the  parish ;  and  it  also 
contained  sties,  for  the  breeding  of  swine, 
which  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tioti ;  poultry,  of  all  kinds ;  a  bakehouse,  fur-* 
nishing  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  bread  monthly,  which  was  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  spinning-rooms^ 
an  excellent  and  welUc-ultivated  garden  j  a  noble 
dispensary^  &c.  The  management  and  regu- 
larity with  which  every  department  in  this 
house  was  couvlucted,  either  for  the  instruc- 
tion, employment,  or  support  of  such  a  number 
of  persons,  was  so  admirable,  and  gave  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  great  directing  hand,  that  cardi- 
nal Fleury  made  a  proposal  to  appoint  M. 
Languet  superintendant-general  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  kingdom:  to  whom  he  answered^ 
with  a  smile,  "  I  have  always  said,  my  lord, 
that  the  bounty  of  your  eminence  led  me  to  the 
hospital."  I'he  expence  of  this  establishment 
was  immense.  It  exhausted  his  whole  re- 
venue; an  inheritance  which  came  to  him 
on  the  death  of  the  bafon  de  Montigni  his 
brother;  and  the  revenue  of  the  abbey  of 
Bemay,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
the  king. 

M.  Languet'a  benevolent  exertions  were  not 
confined  to  the  objects  already  specified,  but 
extended  to  the  poor  and  wretched  of  every  de- 
scription. No  person  was  ever  more  active 
and  successful  than  himself  in  obtaining  large 
alms  and  considerable  legacies,  which  he  dis- 
tributed with  admirable  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. He  took  care  to  be  accurately  informed, 
whether  the  legacies  which  were  left  to  him 
were  prejudicial  to  any  poor  relations  of  the 
testator  \  and  when  he  found  that  to  be  the 
case,  he  not  only  returned  the  legacies,  but» 
when  it  appeared  to  be  necessary,  added  to 
them  out  of  the  funds  which  he  collected.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  regard  which  he  paid  to 
equity  and  propriety  in  this  respect,  was  evinced 
in  the  case  of  ma^lanie  de  Cavois,  as  illustrious 
for  her  benevolence  as  for  her  birth,  who  left 
him  a  legacy  of  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand livrcs.  Of  this  large  sum  he  took  only 
thirty  thousand  livres  for  the  poor,  and  returned 
the  remainder  to  her  relations.  It  is  <iaid,  on 
good  authority,  that  he  disbursed  about  a  mil- 
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lion  of  livrcs  irt  charities  every  year.  Noble 
familiei  reduced  to  poverty  were  among  the 
prime  objects  of  his  benevolent  attention  ;  and 
It  has  been  related,  by  a  person  worthy  of 
credit,  that  there  were  some  families  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  parish,  to  each  of  whom  he  made 
annual  allowances  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  livres.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
dearth,  in  1 725,  in  order  that  he  might  relieve 
the  poor,  he  sold  his  household  furniture, 
his  pictures,  and  curious  and  rare  pieces  of 
workmanship,  which  he  had  with  much  trouble 
and  difficulty  collected  v  a^d  had  afterwards 
only  three  pieces  of  plate,  and  a  plain  serge  bed, 
which  madame  de  Camois  would  only  lend 
him,  because  he  had  sold  every  article  of  which 
she  had  made  him  a  present.  His  charity  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  parish.  When  the 
plague  raged  at  Marseilles,  he  sent  considera- 
ble sums  of  money  into  Provence,  to  assist  the 
sufferers  under  that  dreadful  malady ;  and  he 
was  incessantly  zealous  and  active  in  promot- 
ing .the  arts,  and  every  useful  design  which 
could  contribute  to  the  glory. of  the  nation. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  be  present  at  fires, 
or  any  other  scene  of  public  calamity,  wnere 
his  prudence,  self-possession,  and  universally 
respected  character  rendered  his  advice  and 
exertions  essentially  serviceable.  He  had  a 
wonderful  talent  at  discovering  the  different 
dispositions  of  mankind;  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  employ  every  person,  according  to  his 
ability  or  capacity.  In  the  most  intricate  and 
complicate  affairs,  on  which  he  was  daily  con- 
sulted, he  would  give  his  opinion  with  uncom- 
mon promptness,  and  with  a  degree  of  sagacity 
and  judgment  that  astonished  every  one.  M. 
Languet  steadily  refused  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
aerans,  that  of  Orleans,  and  several  others 
which  were  offered  him  by  Lewis  XIV.  and 
Lewis  XV.  under  the  administrations  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and-  cardinal  Fleury.  In 
the  year  164.1^,  he  resigned  his  living  of  St. 
Sulpice;  but  continued  to  preach  in  the 
church  every  Sunday,  according  to  his  custom, 
and  to  support  the  Maison  de  V£nfani  Jesus^  un- 
til his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  abbey  of 
Bern  ay,  in  1750,  when  he  was  about  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  His  piety«  and  continued  ap- 
plication to  works  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  lively  and 
rheerful  companion.  He  possessed  a  fine  genius, 
and  would  often  delight  the  parties  in  which 
h(^ /nixed,  by  his  sallies  of  wit,  and  his  agree- 
able delicate  repartees.  He  had  a  younger 
brother  named  John-Joseph,  born  at  Dijon, 
in  1667,  ^^o  ^^^  ^o  considerable  rank  in  the 
Gallican   church*      He  was  educated  in  the 


college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  of  wjiieh  he  be- 
came superior  ;  was.  appointed  abbot  of 
Coetmaloen,  in  1709,  and  of  St.  Just,  in 
1723  i  was  made  almoner  to  the  dauphi- 
ness  dowager,  admitted  doctor  of .  the  fa- 
culty of  the  Sorbonne,  and,  in  17 159  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  Soissons-,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  in  1 7 1 5  ;  and,  in 
1 7 13,  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Sens. 
He  died  at  that  place  in  1753,  about  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  He  took  a  distinguished 
part  as  a  controversialist,  in  defence  of  the 
bull  unigenitusj  and  displayed  much  learning 
and  acuteness  in  his  polemical  pieces,  which 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at 
,Dijon,  in  1753,  in  two  vols,  folio;  but  sup- 
pressed by  an  order  of  council.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,"  i2mo.;  and  of  several  "Discourses," 
published  in  the  collections  of  the  French  aca^ 
demy.  To  him  has  also  been  attributed, 
*'The  Life  of  Mary  Alacoque,"  4to.  1729; 
which,  if  not  really  his  production,  was  patro- 
nised by  him,  and  affords  evidence,  that  his 
piety  was  not  unmixed  with  an  abundant  por- 
tion of  credulity  and  enthusiasm.  Moreri 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^M. 

LANGUET,  Hubert,  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Viteaux  in  Burgundy,  in  15 18.  After  a  preli- 
minary course  of  instruction  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  ravia.  Hav« 
ing  met  with  a  book  of  the  reformer  Melanch- 
thon's,  he  conceived  a  great  desire  of  seeing  the 
autlior,  and  in  1549  had  an  interview  with  him* 
at  Wittenberg,  which  terminated  in  his  con- 
version to  the  protestant  faith.  He  passed 
several  years  afterwards  in  travels  through 
various  countries,  among  which  were  Livonia 
and  Lapland.  In  this  northern  tour  he  became 
known  to  Gustavus,  king^  of  Sweden,  who 
gave  him  a  commission  to  invite  persons  skilful 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  from  France  to  his 
dominions.  In  1559  he  accompanied  Adol-' 
phas  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  into  Italy. 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  invited  him  to  his 
court,  in  1565,  and  nominated  him  his  envoy 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  deputed  by 
that  prince  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
empire  at  Augsburg,  in  1568,  and  was  employ- > 
ed  by  him  in  other  important  negotiations. 
He  was  again  sent  to  France  in  T570,  when  he 
pronounced  a  Md  and  eloquent  harangue  in 
the  name  of  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany^ 
before  Charles  IX.  He  wa$  at  Paris  during 
the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
exposed  hid  own  life  to  danger  by  bis  efforts  in 
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miTUig  his  ho8t»  Andrew  Wechel,  the  fa- 
mous printer,  and  his  friend  Duplessis  Momai. 
In  the  disputes  in  Saxony  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Zuinglians  respecting  the  eucharist> 
he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  latter, 
which  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  service 
of  the  elector,  though  he  continued  to  be 
much  connected  with  him.  He  then  accom- 
panied John  Casimirj  count-palatine,  to  Ghent; 
and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Willi.im 
prince  of  Orange,  who  employed  him  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  Falling  into  an  ill  state  of 
health,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died 
in  September,  1581,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
greatly  regretted  by  the  prince,  who  w  liked.  as 
chief  mourner  at  his  funeral.  Hubert  Langm  t 
was  a  man  of  pure  virtue  in  corrupt  and 
difficult  times.  Duplessis  Momai  s<  vs  of  him : 
'^He  was  such  as  many  would  wish  to  appear; 
he  lived  as  good  men  would  wish  to  die." 
He  left  the  world  without  regret,  finding,  he 
said,  *'  that  instead  of  amending,  it  daily  grew 
worse.'*  Yet  he  was  void  of  moroseness  or 
austerity,  and  was  agreeable  and  pleasant  in 
conversation.  He  was  a  ri^id  observer  of 
truth,  and  never  violated  it  even  )n  Jest.  He 
had  no  desire  to  become  rich;  and,  after  all  the 
great  employments  he  had  passed  throughj  left 
t0  his  heirs  littl<»  property  except  his  medals 
and  books.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  in  order  that 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  without  int^^rrup- 
tion.  No  man  of  his  time  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  political  interests  of  princes,  and 
the  details  of  history.  He  left  severaj  yvritings, 
of  which  were  "  Collrctions  of  Latin  Letters/' 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  Caraerarius, 
father  .and  son,  and  to  sir  Philip  Sidney :  "  A 
Relation  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Elector  Au- 
gustus against  the  Revolters  of  Saxony  ;  with 
the  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lmperor 
against  that  Prince :"  "  V  indie  '^x  contra  Tyran- 
nos:"  this  very  spirited  attack  upon  tyranny 
and  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  worthy 
of  the  freest  ages  of  antiquity,  appeared  soon 
after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Stephanus 
Junius  Brutus;  it  was  attributed  to  various 
writers,  but  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Languet.  I'o  him  is  also 
ascribed  the  "  Apology  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  against  the  King  of  Spain,"' 158 1. 
£ay/f.     MorerL    Nouv,  Diet,  Hist. — A. 

LANSBERG,  Philip,  a  Dutch  protestant 
divine  and  mathematician  in  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1561.  He 
officiated  as  minister  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year 
15861  and  was  afterwards^  for  several  years^ 


settled  in  the  same  capacity  at  Goes,  in  Zea^ 
land.  Towards  the  end  of  his  days,  his  grow- 
ings infirmities  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  discharged  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions;  when  he  retired  to  Mid- 
dleburg,  where  he  died  in  1632,  about  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Chro- 
nologic Sacrae,  Lib.  VI.,"  1626;  "  Progym- 
nasmata  Astronomias  restitutes,"  1629;  ^'Ura* 
nometriae.  Lib.  IIL,"  163 15  "  Triangulorum 
Gcometricorum,  Lib.  IV.,*'  163 15  and"Com- 
mentationes  in  motum  Terrae  Diurnum  et  An- 
nuum,  et  in  verum  aspectabilis  Coeli  Typum." 
In  the  work  last  mentioned,  he  declares  himself 
openly  for  Copernicus's  opinion,  and  even 
pretends  to  improve  it.  This  work  was  com- 
posed in  Dutch;  but  it  was  translated  into  La- 
tin,' and  printed  in  the  year  1630*  It  was  at- 
tacked by  Fromond,  a  doctor  of  Lou  vain, 
whom  Lansberg  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
answer.  That  task,  however,  was  undertaken 
by  a  son  of  his,  a  physician;  who,  in  1635, 
published  a  defence  of  his  father's  work,  under 
the  title  of  *' Jacobii  Lansbergii  Medicinae  Doc- 
toris  Apologia  pro  Commentationibus,  &c-'* 
The  works  of  Philip  Lansberg  were  collected 
together,  and  printed  in  folio,  at  Middleburg^ 
in  1663.     Bay/e.     MorerL-^M, 

LANSPERG,  John,  on  account  of  his  vir- 
tues sumamed  the  Just^  and  an  author  whose 
writings  iire  much  esteemed  by  pious  Catholics, 
was  ri  native  of  Lansperg,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  and  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Cologne,  where  he  embraced  the  religious 
profession  among  the  Carthusian  monks,  in 
the  year  1509.  Afterwards  he  was  elected 
prior  of  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Juliers.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal- 
ous endeavours  to  make  converts  from  the  pro* 
testant  persuasions  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
confirm  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  a  steady  adherence  to  its  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. He  was  the  author  of  numerous  "  Pa- 
raphrases," "Sermons,'*  and  devotional  treati- 
ses, which  were'collected  together,  and  printed 
at  Cologne,  in  1693,  in  five  voltimes  quarto. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1 539.  Moreru  Nouv. 
Diet,  Htst,''~M, 

LANUZA,  Jerome-Baptist  de  Sellan 
DE,  a  pious  Spanish  prelate  in  the  former  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Ixar,  a 
tQ^n  in  the  diocese  of  Saragossa,  in  the  year 
I  f;53.  Early  in  life  he  entered  into  the  Domi- 
nican order,  and  by  his  abilities  and  learning, 
as  well  as  his  piety,  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation.   He  taught  divinity  at  Valencia,  and 
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Saragoseat  and,  after  filling  different  inferior 
posts,  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject oif  grace,  and  was  so  zealous  an  opponent 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  tl^e  Dominic  of  his  age. 
In  the  year  l6^6,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of 
Balbastro^  and  in  1622,  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Albarazin;  where  he  died  in  1625.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  practical  and  devotion- 
al works,  which  are  spoken  of  in  high  tetms  of 
commendations  as  are,  also,  his  "  Homilies,?' 
which  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  publish- 
e<t  at  Mentz,  in  1649,  in  four  volumes  quarto; 
and  have  likewise  appeared  in  a  French  version. 
Moreri.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LANZONI,  Joseph,  a  learned  physician 
and  professor,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1663. 
He  studied  and  graduated  in  the  university  of 
his  native  place,  and  obtained  great  reputation 
for  his  medical  skill  and  general  erudition. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  Italian  and 
foreign  learned  societies,  among  which  was 
'that  of  the  Naturae  Curiosorum,  to  which  he 
communicated  a  number  of  observations.  He 
was  the  restorer  and  secretary  of  the  academy 
of  Ferrara,  and  was  consulted  on  all  questions 
that  occurred  respecting  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. He  had  also  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  com- 
posed verses  both  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. In  1727  he  was  appointed  frst  pro- 
^ssor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Fer- 
rara, which  post  he  occupied  but  a  short  time, 
being  carried  oflF  by  a  disease  in  1730.  His 
works,  printed  and  manuscript,  were  published 
collectively  at  Lausanne,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  1738.  They  consist  of  a  number  of 
detached  treatises  on  medical  and  physical 
subjects,  and  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- four 
medical  consultations,  with  a  variety  of  single 
observations  of  practical  utility.  Moreri.  Hal^ 
leriBiM.Med.—A, 

LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  a  very  learned 
English  nonconformist  divine  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Hawkherst,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  in  1684.  At  what  place  he  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning,  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained; but,  wherever  it  was,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  literature  which  he  after- 
wards displayed,  of  his  having  made  an  early 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  laft- 
guages.  From  the  grammar-school  he  was 
sent  to  a  dissenting  academy  at  London,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfield.  His 
continuance  here,  however,  must  have  been  of 
very  short  duration  •,  for  in  1699,  when  only  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to 


prosecute  his  studies  at  Utrecht,  under  the.  pro- 
fessors D'Vries,  Graevius,  and  Burman,  names 
of  no    small  celebrity   in  the  literary  world. 
Under  such  tutors,  Mr.  Lardner  made  a  suit- 
able improvement  in  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  brought  back  with  him  a  tes- 
timonial from  professor  Burman.    After  spend- 
ing  more   than    three   years  at  Utrecht,  Mr. 
Lardner  removed, to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
about  six  months,  and  in  1703  returned  to  Eng- 
land.    Of  the  following  years  of  his  life,  until 
1709,  we  h  wc,  seen  no  memorials;  but  it  is 
probable  tlu^  he   spent  them  at  his  father's 
house,  in  a^ose  and  diligent  preparation  for 
the  sacred  profession  which  he  had  in  view. 
He  did  not  commence  preacher  before  the  year 
last  mentioned,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five.     In  1 7 13,  he  went  to  reside  at  the 
house  of  lady  Treby,  the  widow  of  lord  chief 
justice  Treby,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chap- 
lain, and  tutor  to  her  ladyship^s  youngest  son: 
and  it  need  not  be  said,  how  well  qualified  he 
was,  by  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  learn- 
ing, for  superintending  a  young   gentleman's 
education.       After     having     conducted    Mr, 
Treby *s  studies  three  years,  Mr.  Lardner  ac- 
companied him  in  an  excursion  into  France^ 
the    Austrian    Netherlands,   and   the   United 
Provinces.    From  a  journal  which  Mr.  Lardner 
kept  of  this  tour,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  him  of 
making  exact  and  judicious  observations  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  whom 
he  saw  and  visited,  and  on  the  edifices  and  cu- 
riosities of  the   countries   through  which  he 
passed.     On  the  death  of  lady  Treby,  in  1721^  ^ 
Mr.  Lardner  was   removed   from  a  situation 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  agreeable  one,  and 
was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of 
himself.     He  was  desirous  of  being  serviceable 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry;    but,  though  he 
had  now  been  a  preacher  many  years,  he  was 
not  favoured  with  the  approbation  and  choice 
of  any  one  -congregation.     This  circumstance 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  not  possessing  a 
good  elocution,  his  simple  mode  of  composition, 
which  was  not  calculated  to  strTke  the  multi- 
tude,  and   the  little   progress  which  rational 
preaching  had  then  made  among  the  dissenters. 
In  the  year   1723,  he  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  decease  of  his  former  pupil,  for  whom  he 
had  the  highest  esteem ;.  and  he  felt  his  loss  so 
deeply,  that  he  imputed  to  it,  in  part,  the  in- 
crease of  a  deafness  which  had  been  coming 
upon  him  for  some  time.     Some  years  before 
this,  Mr.  Lardner  had  become  a  member  of  a 
literary  society,  consisting  of  ministers  and  lay 
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gentlemen,  at  whose  meetings  two  questions 
were  proposed,  to  be  freely  and  candidly  de* 
bated:  besides  which>  each  member,  in  his 
turn,  produced  an  essay  on  some  learned  and 
entertaining  subject.  Such  institutions  have 
been  of  eminent  service  to  the  republic  of  lite- 
rature v  and  have  given  rise  to  many  important 
discoveries,  and  to  many  valuable  works,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  existed.  At  least 
as  early  as  1723.  likewise,  he  was  engaged,  in 
conjunction  with  a  number  of  ministers,  in  car- 
rying on  a  course  of  lectures,  on  a  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Besidea  treating 
on  subjects  of  a  practical  and  moral  nature,  the 
gentlemen  who  conducted  it  preached  a  course 
of  sermons  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  In  this  course,  the  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  was  a8« 
signed  to  Mr.  Lardner;  and  he  delivered  three 
sermons  on  that  most  important  object  of 
Christian  enquiry.  Here  it  was,  that  the  foun- 
dation was  probably  laid  of  his  great  work;  and 
it  is  certain  that  from  this  time  he  was  diligent- 
ly engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  his  Cre- 
dibility. 

So  great  was  Mr.  Lardner^s  modesty,  that 
for  some  time  he  was  doubtful  whether  be 
should  venture  to  publish  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours. At  length,  however,  he  conquered  his 
diffidence,  and  in  1727  published,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  the  first  part  of  '^  The  Credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  Historv;  or,  the  Facts  oc- 
casionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
coafirmed  by  Passages  of  ancient  Authors,  who 
"  were  .contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  or  his 
Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  Time."  An  ap- 
pendix was  subjoined,  concerning  the  time  of 
Herod's  death.  On  this  work  the  highest  ap- 
probation was  bestowed,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general 
of  the  established  churcn;  and  its  reputation 
gradually  extended  into  foreign  countries.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  invaluable  performance,  and  has 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  it,  will  find 
it  replete  with  admirable  instruction, .  sound 
learning,  and  just  and  candid  criticism.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  second  edition  was  called 
for;  and  a  third  was  published  in  1741.  Early 
in  1728,  Mr.  Lardner's  studies  were  interrupt- 
ed, and  his  life  threatened,  by  the  attack  of  a 
violent  fever,  which  proved  of  long  continuance, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  slowly  reco- 
vered. With  all  his  merit,  he  was  fprty-five 
years  of  age  before  he  obtained  a  settlement 
among  the  dissenters.  In  the  year  1729,  hav- 
ing happened  to  preach  for  the  rev*  Dr.  Wil- 
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Ham  Harris,  at  Crutched-Friars,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly invited  by  the  congregation  to  be  as- 
sistant to  their  minister;  which  offer,  after 
mature-  deliberation,  he  judged  it  proper  to  ac* 
cept.  In  the  same  year,  he  published,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Woolston's  indecent  and  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  scripture  account  of  Christ's 
miracles,  «*  A  Vindication  of  three  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  Miracles;  viz.  the  Raising  of 
Jairus's  Daughter,  the  Widow  of  Nairn's  Son, 
and  Lazarus;"  which  abounds  with  excellent 
and  judicious  observations,  and  contains  a  com* 
plete  defence  of  those  miracles.  Such  was  the 
general  opinion  entertained  concerning  it  by 
the  leanied  world ;  and  a  second  edition  of  it 
was  soon  called  for.  In  the  preface,  the  reader 
will  find  some  admirable  remarks  on  free  en- 
quiry and  discussion.  In  the  year  1730,  he. 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Larroque,  to  be  inserted  in 
his  literary  journal,  containing  observations  on 
a  difficulty  concerning  the  omission  of  the  hi- 
story of  our  Saviour's  ascension,  in  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  though  it  is  re- 
lated by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Three  years 
afterwards,  appeared  the  first  volume  01  the 
second  part  of  "  The  Credibility  of  die  Gospel 

^History."  It  was  Mr.  Lardner's  original  in- 
tention, not  to  publish  a  part  of  the  evidence 

.for  the  principal  facts  of  the  New  Testament^ 
until  the  whole  work  was  completed;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends.  He  could  have  wished, 
however,  to  have  exhibited  at  once  the  whole 
evidence  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity; but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  break  ofF 
sooner,  that  he  migh't  not  render  the  volume  of 
an  inconvenient  size.  The  present  volume 
comes  down  to  the  year  178;  and  is  prefaced 
by  an  introduction,  giving  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 
Besides  its  being  universally  well  received  at 
home,  it  was  so  much  approved  abroad,  that  it 
was  translated  by  two  learned  foreigners;  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  Westcrbaen  of  Utrecht,  into 
Low  Dutch,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Christopher  Wolfi> 
of  Hamburg,  into  Latin.  The  second  volume 
of  the  Second  part  of  this  work,  was  published 
in  1735,  and  concludes  the  author's  remarks 
out  of  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century. 
It  contributed  to  raise  Mr.  Lardner  still  higher 
than  before  in  esteem  and  reputation  among 
learned  men  of  all  denominations;  and  was 
even  allowed,  by  the  adversaries  of  revelation, 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  his  integrity,  impar- 
tiality, and  candour.  In  the  year  1 736,  he  was 
attacked  by  another  dangerous  fever,  theefiects 
of  which  prevented  him  from  preaching  for 
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some  months.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub* 
lished  his  "  Counsels  of  Prudence,  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Innocence  of  the  Dove ; " 
which  was  generally  and  justly  admired,  and 
was  highly  praised  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
author  by  JOr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford. 
In  1738,  Mr.  Lardner  published  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  second  part  of  "  The  Credibility," 
ending  with  year  233;  and  in  1740  the  fourth 
volume,  which  comes  down  to  the  year  248. 
iJuring  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
these  two  volumes,  he  drew  up  some  valuable 
and  judicious  **  Remarks^  upon  some  DifEcul- 
ties  concerning  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  in  an- 
swer to  a  friend,  who  had  made  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  several 
of  the  Christian  precepts  j  and  he  published, 
**  A  Caution  against  Conformity  to  the  World," 
in  two  discourses,  which  mav  be  considered  as 
a  sequel  to  the  "  Counsels  ot  Prudence." 

It  was  not  before  the  year  1744,  that  Mr. 
Lardner  wjs  able  to  give  the  public  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  second  part  of  the  *"  Credibility,'* 
which  concludes  with  the  year  306;  and  in  the 
same  year,  he  sent  into  the  world  another  va« 
luable  performance,  entitled,  "  The  Circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  People  an  Argument  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  three 
discourses.  In  1 745,  our  author  published  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  great 
work,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a 
very  curious  and  instructive, history  of  the  Ma- 
nrchees;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  received  a 
diploma  from  the  Marischal  college  of  Aber- 
deen, conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  "  Credibility"  appeared  in 
1748,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  year  306; 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  followed  by 
the  eighth  volume,  which  reaches  to  368.  The 
seventh  volutne  contains  an  appendix,  in  an- 
swer to  some  remarks  which  Mr.  Jackson  had 
made  upon  our  author's  fifth  volume,  relative 
to  the  rise  of  SabelKanism,  and  the  name  of 
Novatus-,  and  to  the  eighth  is  subjoined  an  en- 
quiry into  the  authenticity  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  and  canons.  Our  author's  next 
publication,  was  a  volume  of  very  judicious  and 
instructive  "  Sermons,"  the  subjects  of  which 
are  entirely  of  a  practical  nature  <:  it  is  dated  in 
1750.  In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Lardner  re^ 
signed  the  office  of  morning  preacher  at 
Crutched-Friarsy  where,  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  4issenters,  his  auditory  was  very  small  5 
and  in  1752,  he  published  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  "  Credibility,"  ending  with  the  year 
394.     The  tenth  volume  appeared  in  1753, 


and  comes  down  to  the  year  398 ;  the  eleventh 
in  1754,  concluding  with  the  year  451;^ 
and  the  twelfth,  containing  a  general  re- 
view of  the  whole  work,  ^specially  of  the  se- 
cond part,  in  the  year  1755.  This  great  work 
was  followed  by  a  very  valuable  Supplement, 
in  three  volumes,  comprizing  a  history  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  with  remarks  and  ob- 

.servations  upon  every  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  first  and  second  of  thefc  volumes  were 
published  in  1756;  and  the  third  in  17S7«  In 
the  mean  time  the  author  had  also  given  to  the 
public,  in  1753,  **  ^  Dissertation  upon  the  two 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Wetstein,"  Sec.  shewing  theni 
not  to  be  genuine ;  and  "  An  Essay  pn  the  Mo- 
saic Account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,"  which  was  anonymous.  His  jjext  .pro- 
duction was  printed  in  1758,  and  was  entitled 
"  The  Case  of  the  Demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  being  four  Discourses,"  &c.; 

*  in  which  he  maintains  the  hypothesis  supported 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Far- 
mer, that  the  demoniacs  were  only  diseased  or 
lunatic  persons,  and  not  actually  possessed  by 
evil  spirits^according  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
a  short  **  Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq."  in 
which  he  shews,  that  Mary  Magdalen  was  not 
the  sinner  who  is  recorded  in  the  seventh  chap^ 
ter  of  St.  Luke,  but  a  woman  of  distinction  and 
excellent  character,  who  for  a  while  laboured 
under  bodily  indisposition,  which  our  Lord  mi- 
raculously healed ;  and  that,  therefore,  houses 
for  the  reception  of  penitent  women,  who 
have  led  disorderly  lives,  ought  not  to  be  called 
Magdalen  houses.  In  1759,  Dr.  Lardner  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  **  A  Letter  writ- 
ten in  the  Year  1730,  concerning  the  Question, 
whether  the  Logos  supplied  the  Place  of  a  Hu- 
man Soul  in  the  Person  of  -Jesus  Christ-,"  in 
which  he  opposes  the  Arian  hypothesis,  and  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  proper 
and  natural  meaning  of  the  word,  a  man,  ap- 
pointed, anointed,  beloved,  honoured,  and  ex- 
alted by  God,  above  all  other  beings.  At*  the 
time  of  its  publication,  this  treatise  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  great  impression;  but 
of  late  years,  when  the  question  relating  to^  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  has  been  warmly  agi- 
tated, it  has  been  much  read  and  quoted,  and 
has  undergone  repeated  impressions. 

A  second  volume  of  **  Sermons,"  on  various 
subjects,  was  published  by  Di*.  Lardner  in 
17605  which,  though  always  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  more  curious  and  critical 
than  those  in  his    first   volume.      Thi&  was 
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followed,  in  1762,  by  "Remarks  on  the  late 
!Dr,  Ward's  Dissertations  on  several  Passages 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures/'  &c. ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeded,  in  1764,    •*  Observations   upon   Dr. 
Macknight's  Harmony,  so  far  as  related  to  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection."     Both  these  perform- 
ances will    furnish  the   biblical   student  with 
much  valuable  matter,  and  exhibit  evidence  of 
the  author's  great  critical  skill,  and    intimate 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament.      Amidst 
these  various  productions  of  a  smaller  nature. 
Dr.  Lardner  continued  the  prosecution,  of  his 
grand  object,  and  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
gave  the  public,  in  quarto,  the  first  volume  of 
"  A  large  Collection  of  ancient  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion;"  comprising  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
authors  of  the  first  century.     The  second  vo- 
lume appeared  in  176c,  and  includes  the  Hea- 
then testimonies  of  the  second  century,    the 
third  in  1766,  containing  the  Heathen  testimo- 
nies of  the  third  century ;  and  the  fourth   in 
1767,  comprehending  the  Heathen  testimonies 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  and 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Gentilism  under 
Christian  emperors.    In  these  volumes  we  are* 
presented  with  a  noble  treasure  of  curious  and 
valuable  information,  and  of  able  and  judicious 
criticism,   for  .which  the  Christian  world   is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  learned  and  excellent 
author.      They   complete   the  grand  design^ 
which,  with  the  interruptions  arising  from  his 
smaller  productions^  occupied  his  sedulous  stu- 
dies during  the  space  of  forty-three  years.   But 
though  Dr.  Lardner's  life  and  pen  had  been 
so  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth  and- 
the  public  good,  he  never  received  any  return 
that  could  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  his  labours.     The  salary  which  he 
enjoyed,  while  he  continued  to  be  a  preacher, 
was  very  inconsiderable :  and  his  works,  not- 
withstanding that  many  of  them   underwent 
more  than  one  impression,  were  often  published 
by  him  to  his  losSf  instead  of  his  gain.  This  was 
the  case,  particularly,  witli  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter volumes  of  the  **  Credibility."     At  length, 
he  parted  with  the  copy-right  of  that  perform- 
ance, together  widi  all  the  remaining  printed 
copies,  tor  the  trifling  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.     Such  a  sum  was  by  no 
means  an  equivalent  for  the  expcnces  which 
he  had  incurred :  but  he  consented  to  the  agree- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  the  work  wQuId  be 
rendered  more  exten§ively  useful^  when  it  be- 
came the  inunediate  interest  of  the  booksel- 
lers to  promote  its  sale.    As  some  posthumous 
pieces  of  his  afterwards  made  their  appearance. 


we  shall  briefly  mentTon  them  in  this  place. 
In  the  year  1769,  were  printed  "Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of -Dr.  Lardner,"  to 
which  were  annexed,  "Eight  Sermons  upon 
^  various  Subjects,"  The  four  first  had  been 
*  transcribed  by  himself  for  the  press;  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  though  not  fairly  transcrib- 
ed, he  had  marked  for  publication.  These 
two  discourses  are  on  the  internal  marks  of 
credibility  in  the  New  Testament.     They  were 

? reached   by  him  in    1723   and  1724,  at  the 
'uesday  evening  lecture,  and  contain,  in  some 
degree,  the  outlines  of  his  great  work.     In 
1776  was  published,  a  short  letter  which  our 
author  had  written,  in  1 762,  "Upon  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit."    It  was  a  part  of  Du 
Lardner's  original  design,  with  regard  to  **  The 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,"  to-  give  an 
account  of  the  heretics  of  the  two  first  centu- 
ries.    To  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  his 
collections   upon  this  subject,  he  applied  him- 
self, after  he  had  finished  his  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then testimonies ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  in^-entions.     Some  parts,  indeed,  were 
Erepared  by  him  for  the  press,  and  had  received 
is  last  corrections ;  while  in  other  parts  only 
a  few  hints  were  written.     After  mature  de- 
liberation, it  was  judged  proper  that  the  pro- 
gress which  he  had  made  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public ;  and  his  papers  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  a  learned 
and  judicious  dissenting  ministeri  at  Exeter, 
for  that  purpose.     The  editor,  in  the  additions 
which  he  made  to  Dr.  Lardner's  materials,  did 
not  introduce  a  relation  of  any  person,  except- 
ing where  the  doctor  himself  had  drawn  up  a 
fiart  of  it,  or  had  left  some  hints  or  references, 
n  consequence  of  this  gentleman's  revisal  and 
assistance,  there  appeared  in  1780,  in  one  vo- 
lume, 4to.  "The  History 'of  the  Heretics  of 
the  two  first  Centuries  after  Christ  j  containing 
an  Account  of  their  Time,  Opinions)  and  Testi- 
monies to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  General  Observations 
concerning  Heretics."    This  volume,  though 
not,  upon  the  whole,  so  valuable  and  import- 
ant as  some  of  the  former  labours  of  the  author^ 
possesses,  nevertheless,  very  considerable  merit, 
it  recites  the  testimonies  of  heretics,  rectifies 
a  variety  of  mistakes  concerning  them,  and  re- 
futes many  groundless  charges  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  from  the  ignorance,  false  zeal, 
and  bigotry  of  their  adversaries.      The  last 
posthumous  publication  written  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner appeared  in  1784,  and  is  entitled,  "  Two^ 
Schemes  of  a  Trinity  considered,  and  the  Di- 
vine Unity  asserted.*'    It  consists  of  four  dis- 
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courses  upon  Philip,  ii.  5 — iir  The  first  re- 
presents the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  Trinitj ;  the  second  describes  the  Arian 
scheme;  tne  third  treats  on  the  Nazarean  doc* 
trine;  and  the  fourth  explains  the  text  accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine.  ITiey  are  .chiefly  estima- 
ble for  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  they 
were  composed;  and  even  those  who  are  far 
from  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  the  author, 
have  applauded  the  candour,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  love  of  truth,  which  they  evidently  discover. 
Dr.  Lardner  lived  to  an  advanced  a?e,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hearing,  retamed  the 
use  of  his  faculties  to  the  lastj  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  degree.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1768,  he  fill  into  a  decline,  which  carried  him 
off  ip  a  few  weeks,  at  Hawkherst,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  small  patrimonial 
estate.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  »in  the 
eighty- fifth' year  of  his  agcj  lliere^  arc  few 
men,  whose  names  are  recorded  iiflMp  annals 
of  sacred  literature,  who  are  more  truly  entitled 
to  be  remembered  with  veneration  and  ap- 
plause than  Dr.  Lardner.  His  piety  was  sin- 
cere and  ardent,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
governing  principle  of  his  actions.  It  was,  too, 
of  the  most  rational  kind,  being  founded  on 
just  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  nature 
of  religion.  His  love  of  truth  appears  mani- 
festly in  all  his  works ;  and  no  one  ever  seems 
to  have  preserved  a  greater  impartiality  in  his 
enquiries,  or  to  have  been  more  free  from  any 
undue  bias.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led 
him ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  it  he  was  admir- 
ably qualified,  both  by  the  turn  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  his  understanding.  The  candour  and 
moderation  with  which  he  maintained  his  own 
sentiments,  constituted  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  character.  Those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  he  always  treated  with  gentleness 
and  respect ;  and  in  the  controversies  which  he 
carried  on  with  them,  there  is  no  severity  of 
censure,  no  harshness  of  language.  Benevo- 
lence»  as  well  as  piety,  entered  deeply  into  Dr. 
Lardner's  character.  Though  his  retired  life 
prevented  his  uking  an  active  part  in  public  de- 
signs, he  was  ready  to  promote  every  good 
work ;  and  to  persons  in  distress  he  was  ever 
willing  to  contribute,  to  the  highest  degree 
which  his  fortune  would  admit.  His  manners 
were  polite,  gentle,  and  obliging  ;  and  he  vrzs 
attentive,  in  every  respe^:!,  to  the  laws  of  deco- 
rum. He  had  seen  much  of  life  during  his  re- 
sidence with  lady  Trebyi ;  he  was  Continually 
visited  by  persons  of  various  professions  and 
countries;  and  he  possessed  that  sagacity  of 
observation  which  i&  the  principal  requisite  to- 


wards obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
On  the  learning  of.  Dr.  Lardner,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge,  since  his  character  in  this 
respect  is  known  to  all  the  world.  With  regard 
to  that  species  of  literature  which  was  chiefly 
cultivated  by  him,  ^he  was  accurate  and  pro- 
found in  the  greatest  degree.  Asa  divine,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  Christian  anti- 
quity, perhaps,  he  never  had  his  equal.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  works  should 
be  held  in  great  esteem,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Maiiy  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  the  Latin,  German,  and  Dutch  languages. 
Dr.  Lardner's  connections  and  friendships  were 
not  confined  to  persons  of  his  own  religious 
communion.  He  was  acquainted  with  several 
respectable  clergymen  and  dignitaries  of  the  , 
church  of  England  ;  and  he  maintained  a  large 
correspondence,  bo^h  in  his  own  country  and 
in  foreign  parts,  particularly  in  America  and 
Germany.  In  consequence  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  publications,  he 
was  visited  by  most  of  the  learned  foreigners 
who  came  over  to  England :  and,  after  their 
return  to  their  own  countries,  many  grateful 
acknowledgments  were  transmitted  to  him  of 
the  friendly  reception  which  he  had  given 
them,  and  of  the  assistance  which  they  had 
derived  from  him  in  their  literary  designs  and 
pursuits.  His  works  having  become  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  a  new  edition  of  them  was  pub- 
lished in  1 788,  in  eleven  volumes,  large  octavo; 
to  which  was  prefixed  a  valuable  life  of  the 
author,  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Kippis,  ta 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  mate- 
rials of  this  article. — M. 

L  ARGILLIERE,  Nicholas  de,  an  eminent 
French  portrait-painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1656.  His  father,  whom  mercantile  concerns 
induced  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  complied  with 
the  natural  turn  he  displayed  for  the  arts  of 
design,  by  placing  him  at  the  age  of  twelve 
with  Antony  Gobeau,  a  Flemish  painter,  emi- 
nent for  landscapes  and  subjects  of  common  life.. 
Largilliere  rose  bv  his  genius  above  the  taste  of 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and  go- 
ing at  the  age  of  righteen  to  England,  was  em- 
ployed by  sir  Peter  Lely  about  the  pictures  at 
Windsor,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Charles  IL,  for  whom  he  painted  some  pictures. 
After  a  stay  of  four  years  in  England,  he  xe^ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  Vander  Meulen  and  Le 
Brun  persuaded  him  to  remain,  and  he  present- 
ly acquired  great  fame  in  the  walk  of  portrait* 
He  was  admitted  into  the  academy  as  a  history- 
painter,  vrhich  branch  he  did  not  abandon^ 
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though  he  chiefly  practised  in  the  other.  At 
the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  sent  over  to 
England  to  take  the  portraits  of  him  and  his 
queen;  he  did  not,  however,  make  a  long 
stay,  but  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  em<- 
ployed  in  two  great  pictures  for  the* hall  of  the 
Hotel-de-ville.  These  represented  the  festival 
given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  Lewis  XIV,  and 
his  court,  on  occasion  of  his  recovery,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the 
princess  of  Savoy.  He  acquitted  himself  with 
great  reputation  in  these  works ;  and  afterwards 
painted  a  votive  picture  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
scarcity.  Largil^iere  was  not  much  employed 
at  court,  of  which  honour  he  was  little  ambi- 
tious, preferring  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
public  at  largCi  He,  however,  painted  several 
of  the  princes,  but  obtained  tib  pension.  One  of 
his  greatest  honours  was  that  of  being  desired  to 
place  his  own  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  artists  of 
thedukeof  Tuscany,  where  it  is  distinguished  for 
beauty  of  execution.  He  passed  .through  all  the 
offices  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  <lied 
its  chancellor.  This  artist  possessed  great  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  readmess  of  execution, 
a  light  and  free  tbuch,  correctness  of  design, 
and  skill  in  composition.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  colouring,  his  tints  being  -clear  s^nd 
fresh,  which  character  they  long  preserved. 
In  his  portraits,  the  heads  and  hands  are  exe- 
cuted with  peculiar  delicacy.  He  acquired 
wealth  by  his  art,  and  built  a  fine  house  at 
Parist  adorned  with  the  worJcs  of  his  own 
pencil.  His  private  character  procured  him 
many  frietads,  and  he  preserved  his  gaiety  of 
temper  to  9  very  advanced  age.  He  died  in 
X  746,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Sixtv  of  his  pieces 
have  been  engraved,  among  whicK  are  portraits 
of  sottip  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
bis  time.     D^Argenville, — A. 

L  ARRE  Y,  Isaac  de,  born  of  a  noble  family 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Pays  de  Caux, 
in  1631),  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  acted 
as  an  advocate  in  his  native  province,  till  the  re- 
peal of  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him  a  refugee. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  states-general. 
An  invitation  from  the  elector  of  Branden- 
kurgh  drew  him  to  Berlin,  at  which  capital  he 
died  in  17 19,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  zealous  for 
his  religion,  and  warm  both  in  praise  and,  cen- 
sure. He  possessed  an  excellent  memory,  to 
which  he  confided  too  much  in  his  writings, 
so  as  to  be  betrayed  into  inaccuracies.  His 
works  were,  ^^Histoired'Angleterrc,"  4  vols. 


folio,  1697,  1 71 3:  this  history  of  England  was 
in  considerable  esteem  on  the  continent  till  the 
appearance  of  that  of  Rapin  Thoyras :  "  His- 
toire  de  Louis  XIV."  three  vols.  4to.  nine  vols. 
i2mo.  17 18;  this,  Voltaire  says,  was  never 
esteemed  :/^Histoire  d' Augusta,"  1690,  8vo. ; 
this  was  the  author's  first  historical  work,  and 
was  well  received:  "L'Heritiere  de  Guienne, 
ou  Histoire  d'Eleonore,"  &c. ; .  a  lively -and 
interesting,  but  somewhat  romantic,  work: 
"  Histoir«;es  Sept  Sages,"  two  vols.  8 vo.  1 7 1 3 . 
He  also  engaged  in  controversy,  and  was  one  of 
the  answerers  of  Bayle's  "  Avis  aux  Refugies." 
Moreri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LARROQUE,  Matthew  de,  an  eminent 
French  protestant  minister  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Leirac,  a  small  city  of 
Guienne,  ne4r  Agen,  in  the  year  16 19.  He 
was  scarcely  past  his  youth  when  he  lost  his 
parents,  who  by  their  condition  and  virtue  were 
the  principal  persons  in  their  city  5  and  this 
heavy  misfortune  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss 
of  his  entile  patrimony.  Under  these  afflictive 
circumstances  he  sought  for  consolation  in 
study ',  and  as  he  was  already  a  proficient  in 
polite  literature,  he  applied  to  the  study  .of 
philosophy,  and  above  all  that  of  divinity. 
Having  made  a  considearable  progress  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  admitted  a 
minister  with  great  applause,  and  was  fixed 
by  the  synod  of  Guienne  in  a  little  diurch 
named  Poujols.  Two  years  after  his  ^ettle<* 
ment  in  this  place  he -was  obliged  to  go  to 
Paris,  to  clear  himself  from  some  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Catholics,  who  in*- 
tended  to  ruin  his  church  ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  succeed  in  preventing  their  artifices  from 
producing  their  designed  efiect,  he  met  with 
other  favourable  circumstances  at  that  city. 
As  he  sometimes  preached  at  Charenton,  he 
was  heard  there  by  the  duchess  de  la  Tre-^ 
mouille,  who  liked  him  so  well,  that  she  s^ 
pointed  him  minister  of  the  church  of  Vitr^ 
in  Britanv,  and  afterwards  gave  him  many 
proofs  of  her  esteem  fbr  him  i  as  did  also  her 
son  and  daughter,  the  prince  of  Tarente  and 
the  duchess  of  Weimar.  In  this  church  he 
officiated  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  during 
that  time  applied  most  sedulously  to  the  study 
of  the  .fathers,  and  Christian  antiquities.  Of 
the  progress  which  he  nvide  in  that  study,  he 
soon  a&rded  public  proofs  in  an  answer  which 
he  pubUshed  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  a  mini- 
ster of  the  name  of  Martin,  for  his  conversion 
to  popery>  which  abounded  with  passages  from 
the  fathers.  The  works  which  he  afterwards 
published,  and  wliicb  are  mentioned  below. 
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procured  him  a  very  high  reputation,  and  led  to 
his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  se- 
veral illustrious  men  of  letters,  not  only  in  the 
protestant,  but  also  in  the  catholic  commu- 
'  nion.  In  the  year  1669,  .the  church  of  Cha- 
renton  had  determined  to  invite  him  to  become 
their  pastor ;  but  some  false  brethrenj  who 
were  filled  with  envy,  by  their  artifices  excited 
such  prepossesaons  against  him  at  court,  that 
his  majesty  prohibited  that  church  from  in- 
viting him,  notwithsts^nding  that  the  marquis 
dc  Ruvigny,  the  deputy  •general  of  the  reform- 
ed, offered  to  become  responsible  for  his  good 
behaviour.  The  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  thus  insidiously  calumniated,  could  not 
but  give  him  considerable  pain  ;  but  he  found 
relief  and  support  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience.  Afterwards  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come both  minister  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  Saumur.  He  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
former  ofiice,  but  declined  the  latter,  not  think- 
ing it  to  be  consistent  with  the  course  of  study 
in  church-history,  to  which  he  had  a  prevalent 
inclination.  While  he  was  preparing  himself 
to  remove  to  Saumur,  the  intendantof  the  pro- 
vince forbade  him  to  go  thither.  The  church 
of  Saumur  complained  of  this  unjust  prohibi- 
tion before  the  higher  powers,  and,  by  their 
petitions,  obtained  permission  for  his  settlement 
with  them.  M.  de  Larroque,  however,  did 
not  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor 
choose  to  enter  upon  an  employment  in  spite 
of  the  int'endant.  He,  therefore,  continued 
stiU  at  Vitre,  where  he  did  not  suffer  his  pea  to 
be  idle.  Some  time  after  this,  he  received 
three  invitations  at  once,  from  three  of  the  most 
considerable  churches  in  the  kingdom,  those 
of  Montauban,  Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen.  He 
gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Rouen  •,  at  which 
place  he  died  in  1684,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
not  only  with  a  high  reputation  for  literature, 
but  vnin  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  and 
of  a  good  pastor.  His  works  were,  **Thc 
Office  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  or,  the  Tradition 
of  the  Church  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
collected  from  the  holy  Fathers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  Authors,"  8vo.  1665  j  "The 
History  of  the  Eucharist,  or  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Ae  Lord's  Supper,"  4to.  1669,  which  is  full 
of  curious  researches ;  *^  De  Photino  et  Li- 
berio,"  dissert,  ii.  1670 ;  **  Observationes  in 
Ignatianas  Fearsonii  Vindicias,  necnon  in 
Bcverigii  Annotationes,"  8vo.  1674,  in  defence 
of  M.  Daille ;  "  The  Agreement  between  the 
Discipline  of  the  reformed  Church  in  France, 
with  that  of  the  primitive  Church,"  4to.  1678 ; 
a  treatise   "On  receiving  the  Sacrament  in 


both  Kinds,**  in  answer  to  the  work  of  the 
bishop  of  Mcaux;  **  Considerations  op  the 
Nature  of  the  Church,"  i2mo.  16735  a  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Regale  5"  a  posthumous  work, 
entitled,  "  Matth«i  Larroquani  Adversariorum 
Sacrorum  Lib.  iii.  Accessit  Diatriba  de  Legi- 
one  Fulminatrice,  in  quo  expendunturVeterum 
Testimonia,"  &c.  8vo.  16885  and  several  con- 
troversial tracts.  The  Diatriba  in  the  post- 
humous piece  above  mentioned,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author's  son,  Daniel  de  Lar- 
roque.    Bay/e.     Moreri, — ^M. 

LASCARIS,  emperor.    See  Theodore. 

LASCARIS,  CoNSTANTiNE,  a  learned  de- 
scendant of  the  imperial  family  of  that  name, 
was  a  native  of  Constantinople.  Quitting  his 
country  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks,  in  1454,  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  amicably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza 
of  Milan.  Such  were  the  ideas  then  prevail- 
ing of  the  education  proper  for  a  female  of 
rank,  that  the  duke  placed  his  daughter  Hip- 
polita,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  under  the 
care  of  Lascaris  for  instruction  in  the  Greek 
language.  It  was  for  her  use  that  he  com- 
posed his  Greek  grammar.  From  Milan  it  is 
supposed  that  Constantine  went  to  Rome,  and 
passed  some  time  in  *  the  court  of  his  country- 
man cardinal  Bessarion.  Thence,  upon  the 
invitation  of  king  Ferdinand,  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  where  he  opened  a  public  school  for 
Greek  and  rhetoric.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  in  otlier  cities  of  Italy,  but  which  they 
were  is  not  specified.  At  length,  desirous  of 
repose,  he  embarked  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  some  town  of  Greece ;  but  having 
touched  at  Messina,  he  was  urged  by  such  ad- 
vantageous offers  to  make  it  his  residence,  that 
he  complied,  and  passed  there  the  rest  of  his 
days.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
received  the  honour  of  citizenship,  which  be 
merited  by  his  virtues  as  well  as  by  his  learn- 
ing, and  oy  the  influx  of  scholars  which  his 
reputation  drew  thither,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Bembo.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  certainly  to  the  year  1493,  ^^'  ^^^  much 
longer  is  not  known.  He  bequeathed  his  co- 
pious library  to  the  city  of  Messina.  The 
"Greek  Grammar"* of  Constantine  Lascaris 
was  printed  in  Milan,  in  1476,  and  was  the 
first  Greek  book  that  issued  from  an  Italian 
press.  Aldus  Manutius  gave  a  more  complete 
edition  of  it  in  1494.  This  work  was  much 
applauded  by  the  learned ;  and  Erasmus  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other  Greek  grammar,  except 
that  of  Theod.  Gaza.  He  composed  some 
other  works,  among  which  were  two  tracts  on 
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the  Sicilian    and    Calal^rian   Greek   writers. 
Hodii  Grac.  lUustr,     Tirabosehi* — ^A. 

LASCARIS>  John-Andrew,  or  Janus,  a 
learned  Greek  of  the  same  noble  family  with 

.  the  former,  came  over  to  Italy,  with  his  father 
Theodore,  on  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  was 
kindly  '  received  by  t:ardinal  Bessarion.  He 
was  sent  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages.    I'hence  he  went  into  the  service  of 

^that  illustrious  patron  of  letters,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  by  whom  he  was*  twice  sent  into 
Greece  with  recommendatory  letters  to  sultan 
}5ajazet,  in  order  to  collect  ancient  manu- 
scripts. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici 
family  from  Florence,  in  I494,  Lascaris  re- 
paired to  Charles  VUI.  king  of  France,  then 
in  Italy,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  carried  him  to  France.  He 
was  equally  patronised  l)y  Lewis  XII.  who 
sent  him,  in  1503,  as  his  ambassador  to 
Venice,  in  which  office  he  remained  till 
1508.  With  this  public  employment  he 
joined  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  held 
correspondence  with  many  learned  men,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  pro- 
bably remained  at  Venice  for  some  years  after 
th^ermination  of  his  embassy,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  instructor  in  the  Greek  language.  On 
the  election  of  Leo  X.  to  the  pontificate,  in 
15 13,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  in  the  certainty  of 
being  well  received  by  that  great  favourer  of' 
learning,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth  at 
Florence.  At  the  instigation  of  Lascari?,  Leo 
founded  a  college  for  noble  Grecian  youths  at 
Rome^  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
author  of  the  plan.  From  this  institution  pro- 
ceeded editions  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  other  learned  works. 
In  1518,  he  quitted  Rome  for  France,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  Francis  I.  By  that  prince 
he  was  employed,  together  with  Budseus,  in 
forming  the  royal  library.  He  was  also  sent 
as  his  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  was  charged 
with  the  procuring  of  Greek  youths  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  college  at  Paris  similar 
to  that  of  Rome.  This  design,  however,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  wars  in  which  Francis 
was  plunged;  and  Lascaris  repaired  to  the 
court  of  pope  Clement  VIL,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Francis  I.;  and  finally  complied  with  the 
urgent  invitation  of  pope  Paul  III.  to  Rome, 
in  which  city  he  died  in  1535,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Janus  Lascaris  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  praised  by  all  the  learned  of  the 


time,  on  account  of  the  services  he  rendered  to 
letters,  although  his  own  writings  were  few. 
He  composed  epigrams  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  Basil. 
He  translated  into  Latin  a  work  extracted  from 
Polybius  on  the  n\ilitary  constitution  of  the 
Romans ;  and  printed  at  Florence  a  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  the  Greek  Anthologia  in  capital 
letters,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  learned  epistle, 
addressed  to  Peter  de  Medici.  Hodii  Grac. 
Illust*    Tiraboichi, — A. 

LASCO,  or  LASKI,  John  a,  one  of  the 
early  ornaments  and  zealous  promoters  of  the 
reformation,  was  a  native  of  Poland,  and  of 
noble  descent.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ill  the  Polish  schools,  he  went  abroad, 
for  further  improvement,  and  in  the  course  .of 
his  travels  came  to  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  Zuingle,  by  whom  he  was  per- 
suaded to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  who  also  proved  instrumental  in  engaging 
him  to  embrace  the  reformed  doctrine.  Hav- 
ing ^returned  home,  with  the  design  of  propa- 
gating the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed,  he 
was  made  provost  of  Gnesna  and  Lencziez; 
and  afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Vesprim 
in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  his  ecclesias- 
tical promotions,  he  openly  avowed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  reformed  doctrines;  and  by  so 
doing,  drew  down  on  his  head  the  vengeance 
of  the  catholic  bishops,  who  passed  on  him 
the  sentence  of  heresy.  Of  this  he  complained 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  alleging  that  he  had 
been  condemned  without  a  sufficient  hearing  ; 
but  the  influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  Hungary,  in  the  year 
J  540.  To  what  place  he  retired  at  this  time^ 
we  are  not  informed ;  but,  in  1542,  we  find 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  East  Friesland, 
were  he  was  chosen  minister  of  a  church  at 
Embden.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  desire 
of  Ann,  widow  of  the  count  of  East  Friesland, 
he  went  to  Oldenburgh,  to  establish  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  reformation  in 
that  district*,  and  in  1644,  he  was  invited  into 
Prussia,  by  duke  Albert,  for  the  same  purpose* 
As,  however,  he  had  embraced  the  opinion  of 
Zuingle  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Lutheran  tenet> 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  this  mission,  and 
to  return  to  Friesland.  After  he  had  resided 
in  that  country  nearly  ten  years,  the  publication 
of  the  Interim  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
compelled  him  to  seek  another  asylum ;  and  in 
this  exigence,  by  the  advice  of  archbishop 
Cranmer,  he  was  invited  into  England  by  king 
Edward  VL    At  this  time  many  of  the  Gei-» 
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man  Protestants,  driven  from  their  own  coun- 
try by  persecutian,  had  settled  in  London, 
Avhere  they  were  favoured  by  the  English  go- 
vernment. A  church  of  them  was  established 
at  Austin-Friars,  in  that  city,  and  erected  into 
a  corporation  under  the  direction  of  John  a 
Lasco,  who  was  made  a  superintendant  of  all 
the  foreign  churches  in  London,  with  whom 
were  joined  four  other  ministers.  As  a  mark 
of  favour,  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the 
congregation  were  made  denizens  of  England. 
It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance*  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  that 
while  many  of  the  natural-born  subjects  were 
harrassed  and  persecuted,  by  the  council  and 
hierarchy,  on  account  of  the  conscientious 
scruples  which  they  avowed  relating  to  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  popish  garments,  tliese 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  worship  God  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  country :  and  that 
the  patent  of  their  incorporation,  after  setting 
forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  German  church 
made  profession  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  re- 
ligion, and  was  instructed  in  truly  Christian 
and  apostolical  opinions  and  rites,  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  and  eStercise  their  own  proper 
rites  and  cerelnonies,  and  their  own  proper  and 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  discipline, , though  dif- 
fering from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in 
this  kingdom. 

In  the  disputes  which  took  pUce  during 
this  reign  on  the  subject  of  ceremonies  and 
habits,  John  a  Lasco  avowed  the  same  opinions 
with  Hooper,  Latimer,  Coverdale,  and  others 
of  the  most  respectable  among  the  reformed 
clergy  ;  and  he  also  wrote  against  the  popish 
garments,  and  for  the  posture  of  sitting  rather 
than  kneeUng  at  the  Lord's  supper.  The  part 
which  he  took  in  these  controversies,  could  not 
render  him  very  acceptable  to  the  ruling  clergy; 
but  he  nlet  with  no  disturbance  from  them  as 
long  as  king  Edward  lived.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  que^n  Mary,  in  1553,  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants were  deprived  of  their  churches  as  well 
SIS  their  privileges,  and  John  a  Lasco,  with  his 
congregation,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. A  considerable  number  of  them  having 
embarked  with  him,  together  with  their  fafmi- 
lies  and  property,  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  severe  winter,  were  not 

Eermitted  to  land,  on  account  of  their  being 
nown  to  entertain  the  dpctrine  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Switzerland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  For  the  same  reason  they 
were  refused  a  settlement  at  Lubec,  Hamburg, 
and  some  of  the  cities  of  Saxony ;  till  at  length, 
after  being  cruelly  driven  from  pbce  to  place. 


they  were-  hospitably  received  at  Embden, 
where  they  did  not  arrive  before  March  1554. 
Here  they  were  permitted  to  settle,  under  the 
protection  of  the  countess  Ann  of  Oldenburgh, 
and  met  with  every  friendly  assistance  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Jn  the  ye;ir  1555, 
Lasco  went  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  and 
obtained  leave  from  the  «senate  to  .build  a 
church  for  foreign  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
communion,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  the  year  1556,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  the 
council,  and  senate,  in  vtrhich  he  vindicated 
his  doctrine  and  character  from 'the  misrepre- 
sentations of  tliem  which  had  been  circulated 
by  his  enemies  ;  and  complained  of  their  un- 
willingness to  determine  the  question  concern- 
ing the  eucharist  by  an  appeal  to  the  scriptures 
and  reason,  and  their  resorting  to  the  sum- 
mary popish,  method  of  silencing  an  opponent, 
by  abuse  and  violence.  In  the  same  year,  by 
permission  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  he 
maintained  a  disputation  against  Brentius,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper  j  of  which  an 
account  was  afterwards  published  by  the  latter, 
containing,  as  Lasco  affiritis,  much  that  he  had 
neither  said  nor  heard  on  that  occasion,  and 
also  omitting  much  that  he  had  both  said  and 
heard.  In  the  year  1557,  he  published  an 
apology  for  the  church-of  the  reformed  Pro- 
testants at  Frankfort,  on  the  subject  of  the 
variation  in  their  creed  from  that  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  with  respect  to  the 
eucharist.  This  piece  was  attempted  to 
be  inswered  in  a  most  intemperate  ^rcply 
by  Westphalus,  addressed  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  withdraw 
their  protection  from  those  Zuinglians;  and 
maintained,  that  the  suflFerers  for  the  prc^ 
testant  cause  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  who  had  imbibed  their 
heretical  notion,  were  the  devil's  martyrs. 

At  length,  after  a  long  absence,  Lasco  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  ;  where  his  arrival 
was  most  unwelcome  to  the  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics.  After  trying  in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient which  they  could  devise  to  ruin  him^  or 
at  least  to  drive  him  again  from  the  kingdom, 
a  synod,  convoked  to  meet  at  Warsaw,  accused 
him  to  the  king  of  heresy,  and  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  banished.  To  this  petition  the 
king  answered,  that  though  the  bishops  had 
pronounced  Lasco  a  heretic,  the  senate  had  not 
concurred  in  the  charge,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  truth  of  his  opinions* 
From  this  time  they  employed  all  the  arts  of 
calumny  to  blacken  his  character,  and  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  king's  protection  and  favour^* 
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but  without  success.  *  Lasc6  died  in  the  year 
J 560.  He  is  highly  commended  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  his  piety,  by  the  historians  of  the 
time,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Erasmus, 
who  says  that,  though  an  old  man,  he  had  pro* 
fited  much  by  his  conversation.  And  Peter 
Martyr  calls  him  his  most  learned  patron. 
He  was  also  a  favourite  with  Sigismund,  king 
of  Polandt  who  had  great  confidence  in  his  ta- 
lents and  integrity,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion employed  him  in  the  jnost  important 
affairs.  He  was  the  author  of  **De  Cocna 
Domini  Liber  5"  **  Epistola  ad  Bremensis  Ec- 
clesiae  Mini8trosi"*"De  recta  Ecclesiarum  In- 
stituendarum  Ratione,  Epist.  IILj"  "Forma 
et  Ratio  tocius  Ecclesiastici  Ministcrii  Edwardi 
VI.  in  Perigrinorum  maximc  Gcrmanotum 
Ecclesia;"  the  apologetical  pieces  already  no- 
ticed, and  numerous  controversial  treatises. 
Mdch,  Adam.  Fit.  Theolog.  Exter.  Fuller's 
Abel  Redivlvus.  Stryp^s  Life  of  Cranmer^  p. 
239.— M. 

LASSUS,  or  DE  LASSO,  Orlando,  an 
eminent  musician,  was  born  in  1522,  or  1530, 
at  Mons  in  -Hainault.  When  a  bpy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  he  was 
forcibly  carried  away,  and  retained  by  .Ferdi- 
nand  Gonzaga  in  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
He  then  passed  two  years  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards travelled  with  Julius  Cxsar  Brancaccio 
into.  France  and  England.  Returning  to 
Flanders,  he  resided  many  years  at  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  where  he  married.  The  li- 
beral offers  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  pro- 
posed to  make  him  his  chapel-master,  caused 
him  to  set  out  for  thzl  kingdom ;  but,  before 
his  arrival,  he  ^as  stopt  by  the  news  of  the. 
Ipng's  dea^.  He  x^umed  to  Bavaria,  and 
died  at  Munich  in  r595.  He  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  excellent  composers  of  his 
time,  and  has  left  a  ereat  number  of  works  of 
different  kinds,  consisting  of  motets,  masses, 
magnificats,  &Cm  with  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
and  French  songs.  He  excelled  in  modula-^ 
tion,  of  which  he  gave  many  new  specimens, . 
and  was  a  great  master  of  harmony.  His 
style  of  church  music  was  lighter  and  more  se- 
cular than^  that  of  Palestrina,  and  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  more  elegance  and  sweetness 
than  grandeur  and  solemnity.  Thuani  Hist, 
Burnefsandl' Hawkinses  Hist,  rf  Music, — A. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  excellent  English 
prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who 
introduced  the  reformation  into  this  country, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  yeoman  at  Thir- 
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kessen,  or  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire,  ^^hetic 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  1470.  He  was 
brought  up  with  his  parents  in  his  younger 
years-,  and  as  he  discovered  promising  talents, 
and  was  their  only  son,  they  determined  to 
make  a  scholar  of  him.  Accordingly,  after 
being  initiated  in  the  elements  of  learning  in 
country  schools,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  they  sent  him  to  Christ's-college,  in 
Camoridge.  Here  he  appiieji  himself  closely 
to  his  studies ;  acquitted  himself  with  reputa- 
tion in  his  academical  exercises ;  took  his  de* 
grees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity; 
and  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  divinity 
which  he  had  studied  was  that  of  the  times. 
He  had  been  taught  to  read  the  scriptures 
and  the  schoolmen  with  the  same  reverence  ; 
to  hold  Thomas  a  Becket  and  the  apostles  ia 
equal  honour :  in  a  word,  he  was  a  zealous 
papist.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy^ 
he  had  taken  the  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Lu« 
theranism,  and  inveighed  publicly  and  privately 
against  the  reformers.  If  any  person,  suspect* 
ed  of  holding  their  tenets,  read  lectures  in  the 
schools,  Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there,  to  drive 
out  the  scholars;  and,  when  he  commenced 
bachelor  of  divinity,  he  delivered  an  oration 
against  Melancthon,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  severity  for  what  he  called*  his  impious 
innovations  in  religion.  In  short,  his  zeal 
was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  university, 
that  he  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public 
processions;  an  employn^stit  which  he  accepted 
with  reverence,  and  discharged  with  great  so- 
lemnity. It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune 
to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
clergyman  of  Cambridge,  of  a  most  virtuous 
and  exemplary  life,  who,  observing  the  scan- 
dalous state  of  monkery  in  tlie  nation,- and  the 
prevailing  debauchery  of  the  clergy,  was  led  to 
doubt  whether  their  principles  were  not  as  cor- 
rupt as  their  practice ;  and  whether  the  new 
opinions,  then  gaining  ground,  might  not  be 
more  than  plausible.  Time  increased  his  sus- 
picions; and  diligent  enquiry,  together  with 
a  perusal  of  Luther's  writings,  and  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  were  secret  favourers  of 
the  reformatiour  made  him  a  complete  convert 
to  the  protestant  doctrines.  Mr.  Latimer  en- 
tertained the  greatest  regard  for  Mr.  Bilney, 
who  had  likewise  conceived  very  favourable 
sentiments  of  him;  and,  knowing  that  his  life 
was  strictly  moral  and  devout,  his  mind  unpre** 
judiced  by  any  sinister  views,  and  his  temner 
ingenuous  and  candid,  he  doubted  not  but  that 
he  was  open  to  any  truths  that  should  be  pro* 
perly  set  before  him«    Hence  he  was  led  to 
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suggest  to  Mr.  Latimer,  as  opportunities  oflPer- 
ed,  many  things  about  corruptions  in  religion; 
«nd  would  frequently  hint  to  him,  that  there 
were  some  things  in  the  Romish  church  which 
were  not  quite  -consonant  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Thus,  by  starting  objections,  and  in- 
fusing suspicions,  Mr.  Btlney  gradually  divested 
Mr.  Latimer  of  his  prejudices,  ind  prepared  the 
^ay  for  his  whole  creed,  which  tic  at  length 
opened;  and  in  the  end,  he  fully  convinced 
him  of  the  numerous  errors  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  the  great  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation. 

As  Mr.  Latimer  was  naturally  &f  a  warm 
temper,  he  had  no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a 
zealous  Papist,  than  he  became  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant. Accordingly,  he  was  now  very  ac- 
tive in  supporting  and  propagating  the  reform- 
ed opinions,  and  in  making  converts,  both  in 
the  town  and  the  university.  He  preached  in 
public,  exhorted  in  private,  and  every  where 
enforced  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  superstitious  ceremonies  and  .ob- 
servances which  prevailed  in  the  Romish  reli- 
fion.  This  behaviour  in  one  who  had  hitherto 
een  distinguished  by  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  established  church,  made  much  noise  at 
Cambridge^  where  every  new  opinion  was 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  and  Mr. 
Latimer  soon  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  had 
rendered  himself  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy. 
The  first  remarkable^  opposition  which  he  met 
with  from  the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by 
a  course  of  sermons,  preached  by  him  before 
the  university,  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  these  sermons,  he  shewed  the  impiety  of  in- 
dulgences, the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the 
vamty  of  works  of  supererogation.  He  also 
inveighed  against  the  multitude  of  ceremoiyes 
with  which  religion  was  encumbered,  and  the 

Eridie  and  usurpation  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 
»ut  what  he  most  insisted  on  was,  that  great 
abuse  of  locking  up  the  scriptures  in  an  un- 
known toneue ;  giving  his  reasons,  without  any 
reserve,  why  they  ought  to  be  put  in  every 
man's  hands.  Afterwards  he  shewed  that  true 
religion  was  seated  in  the  heart ;  and  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  external  appointments  were 
of  no  value.  Great  was  the  outcry  occasioned 
by  these  discourses :  and  as  Mr.  Latimer  was 
now  become  a  preacher  of  some  emineiKe,  who 
displayed  a  remarkable  address  in  accommodat- 
ing himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and 
was  muCh  followed,  the  orthodox  clergy  thought 
that  it  was  high  time  to  oppose  him  openly. 
This  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenham, 
prior  of  the  Black  Friars^  who  appeared  in  the 


pulpit  a  few  Suxidays  aftervrards,  and  with 
great  pomp  and  prolixity  endeavoured  to  shew 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr.  Latimer's  opi- 
nions ;  and  he  particularly  inveighed  against  his 
heretical  notions  of  having  the  scriptures  in 
English,  attemptifig  to  lay  open  tlie  ill  conse- 
quences of  such  an  innovation,  in  a  style  of  the 
most  absurd  and  puerile  reasoning.  Mr.  Lati- 
mer determined  to  expose  the  solemn  trifler ; 
and  the  whole  university  met  together  on  Sun- 
day, when  it  was  known  that  he  would  preach. 
£yen~  prior  Buckenham  himself  entered  the 
church,  just  before  the  sermon  begun,  and  with 
an  important  air  seated  himself  before  the  pul- 
pit. Mr.  Latimer  at  first,  with  great  gravity, 
recapitulated  the  prior*s  arguments,  placing 
them  in  the  strongest  light ;  and  then  he  ral- 
lied them  with  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  he 
made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridi- 
culous. 'Afterwards,  with  great  address,  he 
appealed  to  the  people ;  descanted  on  the  low 
esteem  in  which  their  holy  guides  had  always 
held  their  understandings;  expressed  the  ut- 
most offence  at  their  bemg  treated  with  such 
contempt;  and  wished  that  his  honest  country- 
men might  be  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  the 
scriptures,  till  they  shewed  themselves  to  be 
such  absurd  interpreters  as  the  teamed  friar. 
"  Friar  Buckenham,"  says  Fox,  "  with  this 
sermon  was  so  dashed,  that  never  after  he 
durst  peep  out  of  the  pulpit  against  Mr.  I^ati- 
mer."  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Latimer  was  at- 
tacked by  one  Venctus,  a  foreigner,  and  in  a 
manner '  the  most  scurrilous  and  provoking.^ 
Him  he  answered  in  a  graver  strain;  replying 
like  a  scholar  to  what  wss  deserving  of  a  reply, 
and  leaving  the  absurd  part  of  what  he  deliver- 
ed, to  confute  itself.  Whether  he  ridiculed, 
however,  or  reasoned,  his  harangues  were  so 
animated,  that  they  seldom  failed  of  their  in- 
tended effect:  and  as  his  raillery  had  before 
shut  up  the  prior  within  his  monastery,  so  his 
arguments  now  drove  Venetus  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

These  advantages  increased  the  credit  of  the 
protestant  party  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Bil- 
ney  and  Latimer  were  at  the  head.  The  meek- 
ness, gravity,  and  unaffected  piety  of  the  for^ 
mer,  together  with  the  cheerfulness,  good  hu- 
mour, and  eloquence  of  the  latter,  had  much 
weight  in  giving  the  younger  students  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  me  reformed  opinions.  Gre'at> 
therefore,  was  tlye  alarm  of  all  th^  heads  of 
colleges,  and  the  senior  members  of  the  uni* 
versity.  Frequent  convocations  were  held,  to 
prevent  the  progress  gf  heresy;  tutors  were 
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admonifihed  to  have  a  strict  eye  over  their  pu- 
pils ;  and  academical  censures  of  all  kinds  were 
inflicted.  But  these  censures  were  found  in* 
sufficient;  for  Mr.  Latimer  continued  to  preach, 
and  heresy  to  spread.  At  length,  the  heads  of 
the  popish  party  applied  to  Dr.  West,  bishop  of 
Ely,  their  diocesan,  for  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority to  crush  the  new  opinions.  But  that 
prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their  purpose.  He 
was  a  Papist,  indeed,  but  moderate.  He  t:ame 
to  Cambridge,  however,  and  examined  the  state 
of  religion;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  univer- 
sity, preached  against  heretics:  but  he  would 
do  i)othing  further,  except  prohibiting  Mr.  La- 
titfTer-from  preaching  any  more  in  any  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  university,  or  within 
his  diocesp;  which,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  as  he  had 
preached  himself,  was  an  instance  of  his  j)ru« 
dence.  This  prohibition,  however,  proved  no 
check  to  Mr.  Latimer:  for  there  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  a  prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Bafnes,  of  the  Austin  friars,  wKo  favoured  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  His  monastery 
was  exempt  from  episcopal  Jurisdiction ;  and, 
as  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he 
boldly  licensed  him  to  preach  in  his  house. 
Hither  his  party  followed  him;  and  as  the  late 
opposition  had  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  the  friar's  chapel  was  soon  unable 
to  contain  the  crowds  who  assembled  there. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bishop  of  Ely 
was  frequently  one  of  his  hearers,  and  was  can- 
did enough  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
one  of  the  best  preachers  whom  he  had  ever 
heard.  The  credit  to  his  cause  which  Mr. 
Latimer  thus  gained  by  his  preaching,  he^ 
maintained  by  the  exemplar iness  of  bis  life. 
Mr.  Bilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  themselves 
with  acting  unexceptionably;  but  were  daily 
giving  instances  of  goodness  and  benevolence, 
which  malice  could  not  scandalise,  nor  envy 
misinterpret.  .  But  the  virtues  and  amiable  lives 
of  these  excellent  men  had  no  merit  with  their 
adversaries.  With  them  it  mattered  little  what 
a  man's  life  was,  if  his  opinions  were  orthodox. 
Th^  good  actions  of  pur  reformers,  therefore, 
served  only  to  inflame  the  bigotry  of  the  popish 
party  to  the  uttermost ;  who,  finding  all  other 
means  of  carrying  their  point  unsuccessful, 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  higher  powers. 
Accordingly,  they  tr;insmitted  to  court  heavy 
complaints  of  the  increase  of  heresy;  and  for- 
mal depositions  against  the  principal  abettors 
of  it.  Cardinal  Wplsey,  who  had  never  dis- 
covered much  inclination  to  persecute  for  opi- 
nions, now  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the 
daily  increase  of  these  complaints^  and  the  im« 


portunity  of  archbishop  Warham,  to  erect  a 
court,  consisting  of  bishops,  divines,  and  ca- 
nonists, to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
heresy.  Before^  this  court,  Bilney  and  Lati- 
mer, and  one  or  two  others,  were  called  upon 
to  answer  for  their  conduct.  As  Bilney  was 
considered  to  be  the  heresiarch,  his  examina- 
tion was  exceedingly  severe,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty:  but  being  prevailed  upon  to 
recant,  he  ^ore  his  faggot,  and  was  dismissed. 
As  for  Latimer,  and  the  rest,  thror.gh  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cardinal,  and  the  merciful  dis- 
position of  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  they 
obtained  a  dismission  upon  easier  terms.  The 
^  cardinal  himself  examined  Latimer ;  and  not 
^only  sent  him  away  courteously,  but  granted 
him  his  license  to  preach  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

The  friends  of  our  reformers,  upon  their 
return  to  Cambridge,  received  them  with  open 
arms.  *  But  Bilney,  struck  with  remorse  for  his 
recantation,  shunn^  the  sight  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  received  their  congratulations  with 
confusion  and  blushes.  Reflectioia  on  what  he 
had  done,  in  a  short  time  disturbed  his  reason^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  closely  attended,  to 
prevent  horrid  effects  from  his  despair.  By 
degrees,  his  passion  gave  place  to  a  profound 
melancholy;  in  w|iich  state  he  continued  about; 
three  years,  reading  r6uch,  avoiding  compznyj^ 
and  observing  the  severity  of  an  ascetic.  Hav- 
ing fully  determined  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by 
his  death,  he  unexpectedly  broke  from  his  at- 
tachments at  Cambridge,  and  set  out  for  ilor- 
folk,  of  which  be  was  a  native.  When  he  ar- 
rived tnere,  he  went  about  the  country,  con- 
fessing his  guilt  in  abjuring  a  faith  in  which  he 
was  now  determined  to  die,  and  preaching  to 
the  people  against  popery  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  animation.  Being  apprehended,  by  order 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  was  committed 
to  the  county  goal,  and  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards executed  in  that  city,  having  afforded  at 
his  death  an  admirable  example  of  composure^ 
firmness,  and  Christian  courage.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Latimer  began  to  exert  himself  more 
than  ever,  not  confining  his  labours  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  sometimes  preaching  in  other  parts 
of  the  country;  and  once  or  twice  he  had  the 
honour  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Windsor. 
On  these  occasions  he  had  been  taken  notice  of 
by  Henry,  in  a  manner  more  than  ordinarily 

f gracious.  Encouraged  by  these  tokens  of  royal 
avour,  he  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  very 
bold  letter  to  his  majesty,  against  a  proclama- 
tion which  the  clergy  had  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  publish)  forbidding   the   use  of  the 
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bible  in  English,  and  other  religious  books, 
which  were  printed  abroad  by  the  triends  of  the 
reformation.     His  letter,  which  is  the  genuine 
picture  of  an  honest,  sincere  heart,  was  chiefly 
designed  to  point  out  to  the  king  the  bad  in- 
tention of  the  bishops  in  procuring  the  procla- 
mation.    But  the  popish  party  had  then  such 
influence^  that  this  letter  produced  little  effect. 
The  king,  however,  no  way  displeased,  received 
it  not  only  with  temper,  but  with  great  conde- 
scension, and  graciously  thanked  Mr.  Latimer 
for  his  well -intended  advice.     For,  notwith- 
standing his  many  vices,  Henry  was  of  an  Open 
temper,  and  loved  openness  and  sincerity  in 
others;    and  Mr. Latimer^s  plain  and  simply 
manner  had  already  made  that  favourable  im« 
pression  upon  him,  which  this  letter  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  strengthen*    When  mea- 
sures were  taking  for  the  establishment  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  Mr.  Latimer  exerted  himself 
greatly  at  Cambridge,  in  forwarding  his  majesty's 
designs.    Dr.  Butts,  the  king's  physician,  had 
been  sent  to  that  univeAity,  to  procure  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  divines  and  canonists  in 
favour  of  the  king's  views.     On  hjs  arrival 
there,  expecting  the  greatest  unanimity  on  this 
point  from  the  protestant  party,  he  made  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Latimer,  begging  that  he  would 
collect  the  opinions  of  his  friends  in  the  case, 
and  do  his  utmost  to  bring  over  those  of  most 
eminence  who  were  still  inclined  to  the  papacy. 
Mr.  Latimer,  being  a  thorough  friend  to  the 
cause  which  he  was  to  solicit,   undertook  it 
with  his  usual  zeal ;  and  discharged  it  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that  when  he 
returned  to  court,  he  took  Mr.  Latimer  along 
with  him,  with  the  design  of  procuring  him 
something  answerable  to  his  merit. 

About  this  time  lord  Cromwell,  afterwards 
carl  of  Essex,  was  rising  into  power.  As  this 
eminent  person  was  a  friend  to  the  reformation, 
he  encouraged,  of  course,  such  churchmen  as 
were^inclined  towards  it.  Among  others,  Mr. 
JLatimer  was"  one  of  those  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  high  esteem ;  and  as.  a  proof  of  it,  he 
soon  obtained  for  him  a  presentation  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Westkinton,  in  Wiltshire.  This  was 
about  .the  year  1529.  Mr.  Latimer  now  de- 
tetmined  to  repair  to  his  benefice,  and  to  reside 
constantly  among  his  flock.  No  sooner  was 
his  friend  Dr.  Butts  apprised  of  his  resolution, 
than  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
by  representing,  that  this  presentation  was  to 
be  considered  only  as  an  earnest  of  the  prime 
minister's  future  favours ;  and  that,  by  with- 
drawing from  court,  he  would  relinquish  the 
fairest  and  most  promising  opportunities  of 


making  his  fortune.    Mr.  Latinser,  however^ 
was  not  a  man  with  whom  arguments  of  thia 
kind  had  any  weight.    He  had  no  other  notion 
of  making  his  fortune,  than  that  of  putting 
himself  into  a  way  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
true  religion.     Besides,  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
a  court,  the  manners  of  which  were  so  little 
suited   to  his  simplicity  of  temper.    He  was 
also  shocked  at  the  vices  which  he  found  to  be 
triumphant  there,  and  the  more  so,  because  of 
his  utter  inability  to  oppose  themj  for  he  had 
neither  authority,  nor,  as  he  thought,  talents, 
to  reclaim  the  great.     He,  therefore,  took  leave 
of  his  friends,  and  entered  immediately  on  the 
duties  of  his  parochial  charge  ;  hoping  to  be  pf  ' 
some, use  in  the  world,  by  faith  fully  exerting, 
in  a  private  station,  such  abilities  as  God  had 
given  him.     The  nature  of  the  ofiice,  and  the 
importance  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  mini- 
ster,  he  had  thoroughly  considered;  and  he 
discharged  them  in  the  most  conscientious  and 
exemplary  manner.     Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
confining  his  labours  to  his  own  parish,  but  ex- 
tended them  throughout  the  adjoining  country, 
wherever  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  to  be 
most  neglected;   having  for  this  purpose  ob* 
tained  a  general  license  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge.    His  preaching,  which  was-  in  a 
strain  wholly  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  times, 
soon  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular.    He 
was  likewise  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry;  and  at  Bristol,  where  he 
frequently  appeared  in  '  the  pulpit,    he  was 
countenanced  by  the  magistrates.    The  repu- 
tation which  he  was  thus  daily  gaining,  alarm- 
ed the  popish  clergy;  and  their  first  opposition 
to  him  appeared  at  Bristol,  where  the  mayor 
had  appointed  him  to  preach  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Public  notice  of  this  appointment  had  been 
given,  and  was  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
people ;  when  suddenly  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  bishop  of  Bristol,  prohibiting  any  one  to 
preach  there  without  his  license.     iJpon  this 
the  clergy  of  the  place  waited  on  Mr.  Latimer, 
informed  him  of  die  bishop's  order,  and,  know- 
ing that  he  had  no  such  license,  "  were  ex^ 
tremely  sorry  that  they  were  by  that  means  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  excellent 
discourse  from  him.'*     Mr.  Latimer  received 
their  civility  with  a  smile ;  for  he  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  affair,  and  well  knew  that  these 
were  the  very  persons  who  had  applied  to  the 
bishop  against  him.     Afterwards  their  opposi- 
tion to  him  became  more  public.    Some  of 
them  inveighed  against  him  in  the  pulpit,  with 
great  indecency  of  language;  and  others  took 
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sudi  liberties  widi  his  character,  thatt  at  length* 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  justify 
himself  from  their  malignant  aspersions.  Ac- 
cordinglfi  he  called  upon  his  traducers  to  accuse 
him  publicly  before  tne  mayor  of  Bristol.  But 
when  the  magistrates  had  convened  both  par- 
ties, and  called  upon  the  accusers  to  produce 
legal  proof  of  what  diey  had  advanced  against 
Mr.  Latimer,  the  whole  accusation  was  found 
to  rest  only  on  the  uncertain  evidence  of  some 
hear-say  information;  and  all  men  of  candour 
pronounced  him  completely  justified. 

Mr.  Latimer's  enemies,  however,  were  not 
thus  silenced,  but  became  daily  more  inflamed 
and  inveterate.     They  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
country  priests  of  those  parts,  who  were  headed 
by  some  divines  of  more  eminence.    These 
persons,  at  length,  drew  up  a  set  of  articles, 
extracted  chiefly  from  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  speaking  lightly  of  the 
worship  of  saints;  with  saying  that  there  was 
no  material  fire  in  hell ;  and  that  he  would  ra- 
ther be  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollards*  Tower. 
These  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accusation, 
were  laid  before  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London ; 
who  immediately  cited  Mr.  Latimer  to  appear 
before  him.     And  when,  instead  "of  obeying 
the  citation,  Mr.  Latimer  appealed  to  his  own 
ordinary*  Stokesly  applied  to  archbishop  War- 
ham;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  153  t> 
cited  him  to  appear  in  the  consistorial  court  of 
the  province,  and  commissioned  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  some  other  bishops,  to  examine 
him.    To  this  archiepiscopal  citation  he  deter- 
mined immediately  to  submit;  and  resisted  the 
earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  that  he  would 
fly  from  the  threatening  storm.     It  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter  when  Mr.  Latimer  set  out  for 
Londi»n,  afllicted,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  severe 
fit  of  the  stone,  and  cholic.     His  greatest  dis- 
tress, however,  arose  from  the  consideration 
that  he  was  leaving  his  parish  exposed  to  the 
arts  of  the  popish  clergy,  who  would  not  fail  to 
exert  themselves,  during  his  absence,  in  undo- 
ing uriiat  he  had  hitherto  done.     On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  found  a  court  of  bishops  and  ca- 
nonists assembled  to  receive  him ;  where,  in« 
stead  of  being  examined,  as  he  expected,  about 
his  sermons,  a  paper  was  oflered  to  him,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  subscribe.     It  contained  a 
declaratioh  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  of  the  efficacy  of  masses  and  alms 
for  the  souls  there ;   the  mediation  of  saints, 
and  the  merit  of  pilgrimages  and  oblations  to 
their  sepulchre  and  relics ;  the  pope's  power 
to   forgive  sins;  the  seven   sacraments;   the 
worship  of  images^  &c.    Mr.  Latimer,  after 


reading  the  paper,  returned  it  again,  refuang 
to  sign   it.    The  archbishop,  with  a  frown, 
begged   that  he  would  consider  what  he.  did. 
"  We  intend  not,"  said  he,  «*  Mr.  Latimer,  to 
be  hard  upon  you:  we  dismiss  jrou  for  the  pre- 
sent:  take  a  copy  of  the  articles;    examine 
them  carefully;  and  God  grant,  that  at  our 
next  meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  better 
temper .'^    At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  several 
others,  the  same  scene  was  act^d  over  again : 
but  both  sides  continued  inflexible.     At  one  of  . 
those  examinations,  he  discovered  that  they  had 
placed   some  person  in   the   chimney  ot  the 
room,  concealed  behind  a  piece  of  arras,  who  • 
was  employed  in  taking  down  his  answers  to 
their  questions.     **  God,"  says  he,  **  was  my 
good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answers;  I  could  never 
else  have  esgaped  them."     The  bishops  con- 
tinued to  distress  Mr.  Latimer  in  this  manner, 
by  sending  for  him  regularly  three  times  every 
week,  with  a  design  either  by  captious  ques- 
tions  to   draw  out   something  from  him   of 
which  they  might  take  advantage,  or  to  tease 
him   at  length  into  a  compliance.     And  at 
length,  indeed,  he  was  so  tired  out,  that  his 
spirit  could  no  longer  bear  the  usage  which  he 
met  with.     Accordingly,  when  he  was  next 
summoned,  instead  df  going  himself,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  in  which,  with  great  . 
manliness  and  freedom,  he  told  him,   ''that 
the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with,  had 
fretted  him  into  such  a  disorder,  as  rendered 
him  unfit  to  attend  them  that  day;  that,  in  the 
mean  time,   he  could  not  help  taking  £his  op- 
portunity to  expostulate  with  his  grace,  for  de- 
taining nim  so  long  from  the  discharge  of  his 
duty;  that  it  seemed  to  him  most  unaccount* 
able,  that  they,  who  never  preached  themselveSf 
should  hinder  others;  that,  as  for  their  exa- 
mination of  him,  he  really  could  not  imaging 
what  they  aimed  at^  pretending  one  thing  in 
the  beginning,  and  another  in  the  progress^ 
that  if  his  sermons  were  what  gave  oSence, 
which,   he   persuaded  himself,  were  neither 
contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any  canon  of  the 
church,    he  was  ready  to  answer  whatever 
might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them ;  that 
he  wished  a  little  more  regard  to  be  paid  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  that  a  distinction 
might  be   made  between  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  the  ordinances  of  man ;— <hat  as  to 
the  article^  proposed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  subscribing  them,  since  while  he 
lived  he  never  would  abet  superstition;  and 
that,  lastly,  the  archbishop  would  excuse  what 
he  had  written:  he  knew  his  duty  to  his  supe« 
riors^  and  would  practise  a ;  but  in  that  casci 
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lie  thought  a  stronger  obligation  by  upon 
him.'*  No  account  is  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  paTticular  eflFcct  which  this  letter  pro- 
duced ;  the  bishops,  however,  still  continued 
their  persecution:  but,  by  an  unexpected  inci- 
dent, their  schemes  were  suddenly  frustrated : 
•for,  the  ,king  having  been  informed  of  the  ill 
usage  which  Mr,  Latimer  met  with,  most  pro- 
bably by  lord  Cromwell's  means,  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Latiitior's  great  merit,  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
recommended  him  to  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  who 
favoured  the  same  cause,  and  occasioned  her,  in 
1634,  to  appoint  him  her  chaplain.  In  the 
following  year,  at  her  /najesty's  request,  in 
which  she  was  joined  by  lord  Cromwell  and 
Dr.  Butts,  the  king  made  him  an  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  This  promotion  h? 
accepted,  without  much  hesitation,  considering 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Providence,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  contributed  to  his  own  safety, 
put  it  into  his  power  to  render  greater  service 
to  the  world.  The  duties  of  this  new  station 
)ie  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  piety,  and 
with  uncommon  diligence.  In  overlooking 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  was  remarkably 
active,  watchful,  and  resolute  5  and  he  presided 
over  his  ecclesiastical  court  with  the  same 
spirit.  He  was  frequent  in  his  visitations; 
particularly  careful  in  enquiring  into  the  morals 
and  abilities  of  candidates  for  holy  orders; 
indefatigable  in  preaching ;  and  in  reproving 
and  exhorting,  severe  and  persuasive.  In 
many  particulars  in  which  he  exerted  himself 
for  tne  interests  of  real  religion,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  his  episcopal  cha^ 
racter ;  but  in  some  other  things  he  found 
himself  under  great  difficulties.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  popish  worship  gave  him  great 
ofience ;  and  yet,  in  times  so  dangerous  and 
unsettled,  he  neither  durst  entirely  lay  them 
'aside,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  willing 
entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma  he 
showed  great  address.  He  enquired  into  the 
origin  of  these  ceremonies ;  and  when  he 
found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  good  mean- 
ing, he  took  care  to  inculcate  that  meaning, 
though  itself  a  corrpption,  in  the  room  of  a 
more  corrupt  practice.  Thus  he  put  the  .peo- 
ple in  mind,  when  holy  bread  and  water  were 
distributed,  that  these  elements,  which  had 
long  been  thought  endowed  with  a  kind  of  ma- 
gical influence,  were  nothing  more  than  appen- 
dajjes  to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord's 
^upfer  and  baptism.     The  formct,  he  said. 


reminded  us  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  latter 
was  only  a  simple  representation  of  our  being 
purified  firom  sin.  w  hile  such  werjc  our  good 
prelate's  endeavours  towards  bringing  about  a 
reformation  in  his  own  diocese,  he  was  called 
upon  to  exert  his  talents  in  a  Qiore  public 
manner,  by  a  summons  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  convocation,  in  the  year  1536. 
This  session  was  thought  to  be  a  crisis  by  the 
protestant  party,  who  had  now  a  considerable 
number  of  supporters  in  the  convocation .  The 
renunciation  pf  the  pope's  authority  was 
a  great  step  already  gained,  *  and  aflbrded 
hope  that  a  free  enquiry  into  principles  and 
practices  would  follow,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  lead  to  a  thorough  reformation.  On  ^ 
the  other  hand,  the  Papists  were  weU  acquaint- 
ed with  the  king's  attachment  to  popish  prin- 
ciples ;  and  though  they  never  imagined  that 
they  should  be  able  to  close  the  breach  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  yet  they  were  sanguine 
enough  to  believe,  that  they  would  prevent  ils 
widening  further.  When  the  convocation 
met,  it  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  Latin 
sermon,  delivered  by  bishop  Latimer,  whom 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  selected  for 
this  task,  knowing  no  man  so  well  qualified  to 
lay  before  the  clergfy  the  corruptions  of  their 
order,  and  to  rouse  them,  if  possible,  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  The  forms  of  the  con- 
vocation were  scarcely  settled,  when  the  two 
parties  attacked  each  other  with  great  bitter- 
ness, and  very  warm  debates  ensued,  which 
lasted  several  days.  As,  however,  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
them,  for  debating  was  not  his  talent,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  result  of  them  was  a 
kind  of  compromise.  Four  sacraments  out  of 
the  seven  were  concluded  to  be  insignificant ; 
and  the  convocation,  at  length,  'with  the  king's 
approbation,  agreed  to  ceztain  articles  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  many  of  the  popish  doctrines 
were  retained;  but  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ancient  creeds  being  made  the  standards  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  other  things  advanced  fa- 
vourable to  the  reformed  opinions,  the  Pro- 
testants were  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  further 
reformation.  This  nope  was  strengthened 
soon  afterwards,  when  an  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  pc^blished,  and  recommended 
by  authority  to  a  general  perusal. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  an 
animated  attempt  .  was  made  to  stigmatize 
'Urchbishop  Cranmer  ahd  bishop  Latimer  by 
some  public  censure.  But  through  their  own 
and  lord  Cromwell's  interest,  they  were  too 
well"  establishedto  fear  any  open  attack  from. 
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their  enemies.  Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  convocation,  our  prelate  repaired  to  his 
diocese;  having  made  no  longer  a  stay  in 
London  thin  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 
As  to  state  aflairs,  he  had  no  ulents  for  them, 
and  knew  that  he  had  not^  and  therefore  did 
not  meddle  with  them.  His  highest  ambition 
was  to  discharge  in  an  upright  and  conscien* 
tious  manner  the  duties  of  a  Christian  bishops 
by  endeavours  to  root  put  superstition,  and  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 
And  how  ill  qualified  he  was  to  support  the 
character  of  a  courtier,  the  following  anecdote 
will  evince*  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  the  bishops,  upon  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year,  to  make^  presents  to  the  king  \  and 
many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally, 
proportioning  their  gifts  to  their  expectances. 
Among  the  rest  bishop  Latimer,  being  at  that 
time  in  town,  waited  upon  his  majesty  with  his 
offering.  But,  instead  of  a  purse  of  gold, 
which  was  the  common  oblation,  he  presented 
a  New  Testament,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down, 
in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  to  this  passage, 
<<  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge."  In  the  year  1539,  our  prelate  was 
again  called  u^  to  London,  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness of  parliament.  A  new  spirit  had  now 
infused  itself  into  the  counsels  of  Henry  VIII. 
whose  whole  reign  was  one  continued  rotation 
of  violent  passions ;  and  he  among  his  mini- 
sters, who  could  maJce  the  most  artful  address 
to  the  passions  of  the  day,  carried  his  point. 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  now 
lately  returned  from  Germany,  having  success- 
fully negotiated  some  commissions,  which  the 
king  had  greatly  at  heart.  This  circumstance 
gave  him  considerable  interest  with  the  kine  ; 
and  as  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  who  favoured  the 
protestant  cause,  was  now  removed,  Gardiner 
nad  recourse  to  all  his  arts  of  address  and  sub- 
tlety, and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  majesty, 
that  pressing  motives  of  state  policy  demanded, 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all  innovations  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  his  subjects  should 
be  restrained  by  coercive  laws,  from  indulging 
in  that  diversity  of  sentiment  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  his  dominions.  Accordingly, 
measures  were  secretly  taken  to  carry  such 
laws,  in  the  parliament  to  which  bishop  Lati- 
mer was  now  summoned.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  preached  at  court,  and, 
as  was  his  custom,  expressed  himself  with 
great  severity  against  whatever  lie  had  observ- 
ed amiss.  The  popish  partv  flattered  them- 
selves, that  the  freedom  which  he  used  on  this 
occasion,  afforded  them  a  favourable  opportu*- 


aitv  of  ruining  him ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bishops,  whom  the  king  had  called  together  to^ 
consult  them  upon  some  points  of  religion,  one 
of  them,  kneeling  down  before  Ids  majesty, 
accused  Latimer  of  having  in  that  sermon  pro- 
nounced a  libel  against  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters, which  tended  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  prince.  Our  prelate,  being  called  upon 
b^  the  king,  with  some  sternness,  to  vindicate 
himself,  was*  so  far  from  denying,  or  even  pal- 
liating what  he  bad  said,  that  he  boldly  justi- 
fied it ;  and  with  such  openness,  manliness, 
and  simplicity,  that  he  completely  baffled  his 
accuser's  malice :  the  severity  of  Henry's 
countenance  changed  into  a  gracious  smile,  and 
bishop  Latimer  was  courteously  dismissed. 

In  the  parliament,  the  popish  party  was 
more  successful ;  and,  after  a  noble  stand  made 
by  the  Protestants,  carried  the  act  of  the  sir 
articles,  most  Justly  styled  the  bloody  statute, 
which  received  the  royal  assent.  Bishop  Lati- 
mer was  one  of  the  first,  who  by  his  conduct 
protested  to  the  world  against  this  proceeding. 
For,  as  he  could  not  give  his  vote  for  an  act, 
which  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  reformation,  he  thought  it  wrong 
to  hold  any  office  in  a  church  which  enforced 
such  terms  of  communion.  He,  therefore, 
resigned  his  bishopric,  in  the  month  of  July  of 
the  same  year,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Here  he  continued,  during  the  first  scenes  of 
persecution  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  thought 
of , nothing,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  a 
sequestered  life.  'He  had  the  misfortune,  how- 
ever, to  4neet  with  an  accident,  which  brought 
him  again  within  the  reach  of  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.'  By  the  fall  of  a  tree  he  received  so 
dangerous  a  contusion,  that  it  was  necessary, 
for  him  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  more 
skilful  surgeons  than  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment afforded  him ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
repaired  to  London.  Here  he  found  the  popish 
party  now  completely  triumphant ;  and  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  patron,  lord  Crom- 
well, in  the  bands  of  his  enemies  y  while  a  still 
more  severe  persecution  was  commencing 
against  the  Protestants.  .  He  was  also  discover- 
ed by  Gardiner's  emissaries  in  the  place  of  his 
concealment  j  was  accused  of  having,  spoken 
against  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  v  and,  in 
consequence,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  any  formal  process  was 
instituted  against 'him,  or  that  he  was  ever 
judicially  examined.  He  suffered,  however, 
under  one  pretence  or  other,  a  cruel  imprison- 
ment during  -the  remainder  of  king  Henry's 
reign.    Upon  the  accession  of  king  Edward  V  L 
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m  i|47f  Latimer,  and  all  others  who  were 
imprisoned  in  the  same  cause,  were  set  at 
liberty ;  and  as  some  of  the  bishop's  old  friends 
were  now  in  power,  he  was  received  by  them 
with  every  mark  of  affection.  Heath,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  successor  in  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester,  observing  his  credit  at  court, 
was  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  thought  pro- 
per to  reinstate  him ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  been  attended  with 
any  difficulty.  But  he  had  other  sentiments. 
As  he  was  now  growing  old,  he  thought  him- 
dclf  unequal  to  the  weight  of  a  bishopric,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  incumbe;r  himself  with 
one.  He,  therefore,  would  not  apply  himself, 
SK>r  suffer  his  friends  to  apply  for  his  restora- 
tion. The  parliament,  "liowever,  which  was 
now  sitting,  did  not  overlook  his  case ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  sent  up  an  address  to 
the  protector,  desiring  him  to  restore  Mr. 
Latimer  to  his  see.  The  protector  was  well 
inclined  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Latimer  this  resumption  ;  but  he 
persisted  iii  declining  it,  alledging  his  great  age, 
and  the  claim  which  he  thence  had  to  a  private  life. 
Having  entirely  rid  himself  of  all  entreaty  on 
this  head,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  his 
friend  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  him  at  Lambeth;  where  his 
chief  employment  was  to  hear  the  complaints^ 
and  to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  of  poor 
people.  And  so  well  known  was  his  character 
for  active  benevolence,  and  his  i;eadiness  to 
perform  services  of  this  kind,  that  strangers 
would  resort  to  him  from  €very  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  bid  jsls  crowded 
a  levee  as  a  minister  of  state.  No  person,  in- 
deed, could  be  better  qualified  than  he  was,  to 
undertake  such  a  benevolent  office  :  for  his  free 
reproofs,  joined  to  the  integrity  of  his  life,  had 
a  great  effisct  upon  those  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions ;  while  his  own  independence,  and  back- 
wardness in  asking  any  favour  for  himself, 
allowed  him  greater  Liberty  in  asking  for 
others. 

In  these  employments  Mr.  Latimer  spent 
more  than  two  years,  interfering  very  little' 
in  any  public  transactions.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  assisted  archbi&op  Cranmer  in. 
composing  the  homilies,  which  were  published 
by  authority  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's 
reign,  and  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
preaching,  which  was  now  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
And,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
poptilar  preachers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  also  appointed  to  preach   the  Lent: 


sermons  before  the  king,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reign.  I'he  choice  of  liim  for  tliis 
purpose  was  generally  approved :  for  numerous 
irregularities  were  known  to  prevail  at  this 
time  among  the  great,  and  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  as  fit  a  man  as  any  in  the  nation  to  de- 
tect and  censure  them.  Upon  the  revolution 
which  took  place  at  court  after  the  death  of  the 
protector,  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Latimer 
retired  into  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the 
king's  license,  as  a  general  preacher,  in  those 
parts  where  he  thought  his  labours  might  be 
most  serviceable.  This  practice  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  king  Edward's  reign, 
and  for  a  short  time  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  queen  Mary.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
re-establishment  of  popery  was  resolved  on,  the 
first  step  taken  towards  it  was  the  prohibition 
of  all  preaching  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  licensing  of  such  preachers  only  as  were 
known  to  be  popishly  inclined.  A  strict  en- 
quiry was  now  directed  to  be  made  after  the 
more  forward  and  popular  preachers;  and 
many  of  them  were  taken  into  custody.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Latimer,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  proscribed  him  from  the  first, 
sent  a  messenger  to  cite  him  before  the  coun- 
cil. He  had  notice  of  this  design  some  hours 
before  the  messenger's  arrival }  but  he  made 
no  other  use  of  the  intelligence  than  to  prepare* 
for  his  journey.  On  his  arrival,  the  messenger- 
could  not  help' expressing  his  surprise,  at  find- 
ing our  venerable  prelate  prepared  to  accom^ 
Eany  him ;  when  Mr.  Latimer  told  him,  **  that 
e  was  as  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus 
called  on  to  answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever 
was  to  take  any  journey  in  his  life ;  and  he 
doubted  not  but  that  God,  who  had  already 
enabled  him  to  stand  before  two  princes,  would 
enable  him  to  stand  before  a  third."  The 
messenger  having  then  informed  him,  that  he 
^had  no  orders  to  seize  his  person,  delivered  a 
letter,  and  departed.  From  this  it  should  seem, 
that  the  lords  of  the  council  chose  rather  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  kingdom,  than  to  bring  him  to 
any  public  trial ;  well  knowing  the  firmness  of 
his  mind,  and  being  afraid,  as  Mr.  Fox  says, 
'<lest  his  constancy  should  deface  them  in 
their  popery,  and  confirm  the  godly  in  the 
trutL"  Latimer,  however,  upon  opening  the 
letter,  and  finding  it  to  contain  a  cicarion  from 
the  council,  resolved  to  obey  it,  and  set  out  im- 
mediately for  London.  As  he  passed  through 
Smithfield,  where  persons  condemned  as  here- 
tics were  usually  burnt,  he  said  cheerfully, 
<'  this  place  hath  long  groaned  for  meJ'  The 
next  day  he  appeared  &fore  the  privy  council. 
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who,  after  loading  him  with  manv  reproaches, 
Bent  him  to  the  Tower.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  which 
he  endured  with  the  utmost  resignation,  and 
even  retained  his  u»ual  cheerfulness.  Not* 
withstanding  that  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold,  he  was  kept  without  fire ;  upon  which  he 
facetiously  desired  a  servant  who  came  into  his 
room  to  tell  his  master,  ^'that  unless  he  took 
better  care  of  him,  he  should  certainly  escape 
him.*'  After  the  servant  had  reported  bis 
message,  the  lieutenant,  with  some  discom- 
posure in  his  countenance,  came  to  Mr.  Lati- 
mer, and  desired  an  explanation  of  what  he 
had  said.  "Why,  you  expect,  I  suppose, 
master  lieutenant,"  replied  Mr.  Latimer,  "that 
I  shall  be  burned  -,  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me 
a  little  fire  this  frosty  weather,  I  can  tell  you 
I  shall  first  be  starved  with  cold." 

About  this  time,  archbishop  Cranmer  and 
bishop  Ridley  were  also  committed  to  the 
Tower,  which  soon  became  so  crowded  with 
prisoners,  that  the  three  prelates  were  confined 
in  the  same  room.  However  inconvenient 
this  might  be,  in  some  respects,  the  enjovment 
of  each  others  company  was  a  high  satisfaction 
to  them  'f  and  they  prepared  one  another  for 
the  conflict  which  they  shortly  expected,  by 
mutual  conferences,  and  reading  over  the 
New  Testament  together  with  me  greatest 
care  and  diligence.  It  was  now  given  out, 
that  the  controversy  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants  should  oe  fairly  and  finally  deter- 
mined, in  a  solemn  disputation  to  be  held  at 
Oxford,  by  the  most  eminent  divines  on  both 
sides;  and  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  dispute  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  Accordmgly,  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and,  without  be- 
ing sufiered  to  have  any  thing  with  them  but 
what  they  carried  on  their  backs,  sent  to  Ox- 
ford }  where  they  were  closely  confined  in  the 
common  prison,  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
but  what  their  own  breasts  could  administer. 
They  were  even  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  ; 
from  which  they  might  easily  conclude,  how 
free  the  intended  disputation  was  likely  to  be.' 
They  endured  their  cruel  treatment,  however, 
with  firmness  and  resignation,  and  sought  their 
chief  consolation  in  prayer,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  spent  great  part  of  every  day.  Mr. 
Latimer,  in  particular,  would  often  continue 
kneeling  so  long,  that  he  was  not  able  to  rise 
without  assistance.  An  account  is  preserved 
by  Fox,  of  a  conference  between  Ridley  and 
Ladmer,  during  the  time  of  their  imprisonment, 
which  sets  the  temper  of  ibe  latter  in  a  strong 
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light.  As  they  were  one  day  sitting  together, 
ruminating  upon  the  preparations  which  were 
making  for  their  trial,  Ridley  first  broke  silence. 
"The  rime,"  said  he,  "is  now  come:  we  are 
'  now  called  upon  either  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to 
suffer  death  in  its  defence.  You,  Mr.  Larimer, 
are  an  old  soldier  of  C3irist,  and  have  frequently 
withstood  the  fear  of  death  ;  whereas  I  am  raw 
in  the  service,  and  unexperienced."     With  this 

Erefacc  he  introduced  a  request,  that  Mr. 
.atimer,  whom  he  called  his  father,  would 
hear  him  propose  such  arguments  as  he  thought 
it  most  likely  his  adversaries  would  urge 
against  him,  and  assist  him  in  proVidin?  him- 
self proper  answers  to  them.  To  this  Mr. 
Latimer,  in  his  usual  strain  of  good  humour, 
replied,  that  '<  he  fancied  the  good  bishop  was* 
treating  him,  as  he  remembered  Mr.  Bilney 
was  used  formerly  to  do;  who,  when  he  want- 
ed to  teach  him,  would  always  do  it  under  co- 
lour of  being  taueht  himself.  But  in  the 
present  case,"  said  he,  *^my  lord,  I  am  deter-, 
mined  to  give  them  very  little  trouble.  I  shall 
just  ofFer  them  a  plain  account  of  my  faith, 
and  say  very  little  more:  for  I  know  anything 
mote  will  be  to  no  purpose.  They  talk  of  a 
free  disputation }  but  lam  assured,  their  grand 
argument  will  be,  asMt  was  once  their  fore- 
fathers, "  we  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  ye 
ought  to  die.*'  When  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  convocation  had  assembled  at 
Oxford,  and  matters  were  prepared  for  pro- 
ceeding to  business,  the  prisoners  were  sent 
for  to  St.  Mary's  church,  one  after  another,  and 
certain  articles  were  read  to  them,  declaratory 
of  the  doctrines  of  transubstanriation,and  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  in  the  mass,  which  they  were 
required  either  to  subscribe  or  refute.  Bishop 
Latimer  was  brought  in  last,  like  a  primitive 
martyr,  in  his  prison  attire.  He  had  a  cap 
upon  his  head,  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  a  New 
Testament  under  his  arm,  and  a  stafi^  in  his 
hand.  He  was  almost '  spent  in  pressing 
through  the  crowd  ;  and  the  prolocutor.  Dr. 
Weston,  ordering  a  chair  for  him,  he  walked 
up  to  it,  and,  saying  he  was  a  very  old  man,  sat 
down  without  any  ceremony.  No  sooner  were 
the  articles  read  to  him,  than  he  denied  them. 
Being  then  informed  by  the  prolocutor,  that  he 
must  dispute  against  them  on  the  Wednes- 
day following,  the  old  bishop,  wi^  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  he  could  have  shewn  upon  the 
most  ordinary  occasion,  shaking  his  palsied 
head,  answered,  smiling,  "Indeed,  gentlemen^ 
I  am  just  as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor 
of  Calais.''    He  then  complained,  that  he  had 
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been  prohibited  the  use  of  pen  and  ink^  and  of 
any  books>  excepting  that  under  his  arms 
which  he  had  read  over  deliberately  seven 
timesj  without  finding  any  thing  of  the  mass 
in  it.  Having  made  use  of  some  expressions, 
in  his  humorous  way,  at  which  the  prolocutor 
took  offence,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  his 
meaning  in  them  y  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  speak. 

On  the  day  appointed  fol-  the  disputation, 
after  the  archbishop  and  bishop  Ridley  had 
publicly  defendcc^  their  opinions,  interrupted 
by  much  rude  clamour  and  indecent  language, 
bishop  Latimer  was  brought  into  the  schools  j 
and,  having  obtained  the  prolocutor's  consent 
to  speak  in  English,  said,  ^*  I  will  just  beg  leave 
then,  sir,  to  protest  my  faith.  Indeed^  I  am 
not  able  to  dispute.  I  will  protest  my  faith  } 
and  you  may  then  do  with  me  just  what  you 
please."  Upon  this  he  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  read  his  protestation. 
He  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  a 
mui^ur  arose  on  every  side,  increasing  by  de* 
grees  into  a  clamour,  which  was  rather  en* 
couraged,  than  checked,  by  the  prolocutor. 
The  old  prelate,  surprised  at  this  sudden  tu- 
mult of  ill«manners,  paused  a  little:  but  pre- 
sently recovering  himself,  he  turned  to  the  pro- 
locutor, and  said|  with  some  vehemence,  ^'  In 
my  time  I  have  spoken  before  two  kings,  and 
have  been  heard  ior  some  hours  together, 
without  interruption;  but  here  I  cannot  be 
permitted  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Weston, 
I  have  frequently  heard  of  you  before  \  but  I 
think  I  never  saw  you  till  on  this  occasion.  I 
perceive  that  you  have  great  wit,  ^nd  great 
Ipuming :  God  grant  that  you  may  make  a  right 
use  of  these  gifts  !"  IJe  then  gave  the  paper 
containing  his  protestation  to  the  prolocutor, 
who  said,  ''Since  you  refuse  to  dispute,  will 
you  then  subscribe  ?"  Upon  his  answering  in 
the  negative,  Weston  artfully  led  him  by  a 
train  of  familiar  questions  into  an  argument ; 
and  when  he  thought  that  he  had  raised  him 
to  a  proper  pitch,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  to 
one  who  was  appointed  to  gppose  him  ^  who 
immediately  rose  up,  and,  alter  a  pompous 
preface,  gave  out  the  question.  When  he  had 
done,-  Mr.  Latimer  gravely  answered,  "  I  am 
sorry,  sir,  that  this  worshipful  audience  must 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations :  I  have 
already  spoken  my  mind^"  The  prolocutor,, 
observing  this,  again  had  recourse  to  his  artful 
mode  of  questioning,  and,  by  degrees,  led  him 
to  answer  the  cliief  argumegts  brought  from 
Scripture  in  favour  of  transub^tantiation.  Dif- 
fgtjeni  learned  doctors  now  attacked  him  in  the 


same  manner,  and  he  ansnip^ered  their  questions 
as  far  as  civility  required  (  but  none  of  them 
eould  engage  him  in  anv  formal  disputation. 
And  when  proofs  from  tne  fathers  were  press« 
ed  uponbim,  he  at  length  told  them  plainly^ 
that  such  proofs  had  no  weight  with. him:  that 
the  fathers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived  ) 
and  that  he  never  depended  upon  them,  but 
when  they  depended  upon  Scripture.  "  Thert 
you  are  not  of  St.  Chrysosiom*s  faith,"  replied 
one  of  his  antagonists,  "  nor  of  St.  Austin's  ?'* 
**  I  have  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  *'  I  am 
not,  except  when  they  bring  Scripture  for 
what  they  say."  Little  more  was  said  of  any 
importance,  before  the  prolocutor  rose  up,  and 
dissolved  the  assembly,  crying  out  to  the  popu-i 
lace,  "  Here  you  all  see  the  weakness  of  heresy 
against  the  truth :  here  is  a  man,  who,  adhering 
to  his  errors,  hath  given  up  the  gospel,  and  re-> 
jected  the  fathers.**  The  old  bishop  made  no 
reply  $  but  wrappinjg  his  gown  about  him,  and 
taking  up  his  New  Testament  and  his  stafF^ 
walked  out  as  unconcerned  as  he  came  in* 
On  the  Friday  following,  the  three  bishops 
were  brought  before  the  commissioners  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  where,  after  some  affected  ex- 
hortations to  recant,  the  prolocutor  first  ex- 
communicated, and  tlien  condemned  them« 
As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  read,  bishop 
Latimer,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  "  S^ 
thank  God  most  heartily,  that  he  hath  pro-> 
longed  my  life  to  this* end.*'  The  three  bishops 
were  then  separated  from  each  other,  and 
carried  to  different  places  of  confinement. 

There  were  no  steps  taken  towards  putting 
the  condemned  prelates  to  deaths  for  upwards 
of  sixteen  months.  This  was  owing  partly  to 
irregularities  in* the  proceedings  against  them, 
the  statutes  on  which,  they  had  been  condemn- 
ed not  being  then  in  force  ;  and  partly,  it  is 
said,  to  the  private  views  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  the  chief  management  of 
affairs.  In  the  year  1555,  however,  new  laws 
in  support  of  tne  Romish  religion  having  been 
enacted,  and  the  old  sanguinary  laws  against 
heretics  revived,  a  commission  was  granted 
from  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate  in  Enp  r, 
land,  to  the  bishops  of  Linculr.,.  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol,  empowering  them  to  try  bishops 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  for  heresy.  The  com- 
missioners having  repaired  to  (3xford,  seated 
themselves  in  great  state  in  the  divinity  school, 
an<i  cited  tl>c  prisoners  to  appear.  After 
Ridley  had  been  examined,  bishop  Latimer 
was  brought  in  ;  to  wlwm  the  bishop  of  Lin^ 
coin  addressed  himself  in  an  eloquent  and  . 
pathetic  speech,  earnestly  exhorting  him   to. 
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ficcept '  fhe   mercy  which  was   offered  him, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome.     To  this  address  Mr.  Latimer  imme- 
diately replied,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
authority.    The.  commissioners  then  proposed 
to  him  certain  articles  for  subscription,  which 
were  much  the  same  with  those  which'  had 
been  proposed  to  him  the  year  before.     His 
answers,  likewise,  were  much  the  same  *,  to 
which  he  added  a  protestation,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  replies  to  the  pope's  commissioners, 
he  by  no  means  acknowledged  the  papal  autho- 
rity.    The  bishop  of  Lincoln  then  said,  that 
he^  should  be  brought  up  again  on  the  foltow- 
ing\day,  when  he  might  make  what  alterations 
he  pleased  in  the  answers  which  he  had  now 
given  in.      Ta  this   the  old  prelate  replied, 
**  that  he  begged  they  would  do  with  him  then 
just  what  they  pleased ;  and  that  he  might  not 
trouble  them,  nor  they  him  another  day  :  that 
as  to  his  opinions,  he .  was  fixed  in  them,  and 
that  any  respite  would  be  needless."    On  the 
next  morning,  he  was  again  brought  before  the 
commissioners  ;  when,  as  he  still  nrmly  persist- 
ed in  refusing  to  renounce  his  sentiments,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  upon'  hjm.     From  this 
judgment,  bishop  Latimer  appealed  to  the  next 
general   council  which    should  be  regularly 
assembled;    but  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  told 
hii^,  that  it  would  be  a  long  time   before 
Europe  would  see  such  a  council  as  he  meant. 
Our  prelate  was  now  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 
On  the  same  day,  likewise,  sentence  was  passed 
pn  bishop  Ridley.     Their  execution  was  fixed 
for  the  1 6th  of  October,  about  a  fortnight  after 
their  condemnation.      The    spot   of   ground 
chosen  for  this  scene,  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  near  Baliol-college  *,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  as  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
this  affair  might  occasion  some  disturbance, 
lord  Williams  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to 
arm  a  body  of  the  militia,  and  to  march  them 
immediately  to  Oxford.    On  the  day  appointed, 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  having  repaired  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  of  execution^  which  was 
surrounded  with  a  guard  of  militia,  the  prisoners 
were  sent  for;  when  the  concern  of  the  spec- 
tators for  these  venerable  men  was  greatly 
augmented,  by  the  striking  contrast  in  their 
appearance.  *   Bishop  Ridley  was  dressed  in  his 
episcopal  habit,  thereby  showing  what  they  had 
before  been ;   and  bishop  Latimer  wore  his 
usual  prison  attire,  by  which  he  showed  the 
condition  to  which  my  were  now  reduced. 


While  they  stood  beforf^the  stake,  abow*  to 

!)repare  themselves  for  the  fire,  they  were  in* 
ormed  that  they  must  first  hear  a  sermon: 
and  soon  after  a  popish  doctor  ascended  a 
pulpit,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  in  his 
discourse;  from  these  words  of  St*  Paiil« 
**  IJhough  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  an4 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,**  he 
treated  the  two  oishops  wl&  great  inhumanityi 
aspersing  both  their  characters  and  tenets* 
Both  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  desirous  of  aay«  ' 
ing  something  in  defence  of  themselves ;  but 
they  were  not  permitted.  Being  now  inform* 
ed  by  an  officer,  that  at  their  leisure  they  might 
make  ready  for  the  stake,  the  spectators  were 
dissolved  into  tears,  when  they  saw  these  ex* 
cellent  men  preparing  for  death.  Mr.  Latime^, 
having  thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  was 
wrapped  about  him,  appeared  in'  a  shroud^ 
prepared  for  the  purpose^  and  when  he  an4 
nis  fellow-sufferer  were  ready,  they  were  both 
fastened  to  the  stake  with  an  iron  chain.  Thev 
then  brought  a  faggot  ready  kindled,  and  laj4 
it  at  Ridley's  feet;  to  whom  Latimer  said^ 
<*  Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  plaf 
the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candiQ 
by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  ne- 
ver be  put  out."  He  then  recommended  hi* 
soul  unto  God,  and,  with  a  firmness  and  com^ 

Eosure  of  mind  worthy  of  the  cause  for  whic]| 
e  suffered,  soon  expired  in  the  flames.  Sudi 
was  the  end  of  Hugn  Latimer,  one  of  the  most 
active,  zealous;  consistent,  and  successful  pro^ 
pagaters  of  the  reformation  in  England }  who^ 
on  that  account,  is  justly  entitled  to  ao  ampH 
and  particular  biographical  memoir. 

Ill  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  suffi^P 
ciently  developed  bishop  Latimer's  primitive 
and  excellent  character,  uniform  plainness  an4 
simplicity  of  manners,  indefatigable  activity^ia 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  uncom-* 
mon  cheerfulness  ot  temper,  astonishing  forti- 
tude in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  inlexible 
adherence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
He  was  not  esteemed  a  very  learned  man,  for 
he  cultivated  only  useful  learning ;  and  that 
he  thought  lay  in  a  very  narrow  cbmpass* 
He  never  engaged  in  worlaly  affairs,  thinking 
that  a  clergyman  ought  to  employ  himself  only 
in  his  profession,  Thui  he  lived  rather  a  gooOt 
than  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man.  We 
have  already  seen  how  eminent  he  was  as  a 
preacher.  "As  to  his  sermoiis,"  says  Mr. 
Gilpin, '^  which' arc  still  extant,  they  are  far 
from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition.  Ele* 
gant  writing  was  then  little  known.  SomQ 
polite  scholars  there  were,  Cheeki  AschaiBt 
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and  a  few  others,  who>  from  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  learning,  of  which  they  were  the 
restorers,  began  \o  think  iii  a  new  manner, 
and  could  treat  a   subject  with  accuracy  at 
least,  if  not  with  elegance.     But  in  general,  the 
writers  of  that  age,  and  especially  me  church- 
men, were  equally  incorrect  in  their  compo- 
sition, and  slovenly  in  their  language.     We 
must  noti  therefore,  expect  that  Mr.  Latimer's 
discourses  will  stand  a  critical  enquiry.     They 
are  at  best  loose,  incoherent  pieces.     Yet  his 
simplicity,  and  low  familiarity,  his  himiour,  and 
gibing  drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times } 
and  his  oratory,  according  to  the  mode  of  elo- 
quence at  that  day,  was  exceedingly  popular. 
His  manner  of  preaching  too  was  very  afiect- 
ing:   and  no  wonder;   for  he  spoke  imme- 
diately from  his  heart.    His  abilities,  however, 
as  an  orator,  made  only  the  inferior  part  of  his 
character  as  a  preacher.     What  particularly 
recommends  him  is,  that  noble  and  ajpostolic 
zeal  which  he  exerts  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
And  sure  no  one  ha'd  a  higher  sense  of  what 
became  his  office ;  was  less  influenced  by  any 
sinister  motive  j  or  durst  with  more  freedom 
reprove  vice,  however  dignified  by  worldly  dis- 
tinctions."   A  collection  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1570,  by  Augustus  Bemhere,  a 
Swiss,  (who  calls  the  bishop  his  master)  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  Catherine,  duchess  of 
Sufiblk.    It  consists  of  forty  sermons,  and  has 
since  been  frequently  reprinted.     Several  of 
his  letters  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Fox's  Acts  and 
Monuments }  among  which  is  his  celebrated 
-  one  to  king  Henry  VlII.  in  1530,  for  restoring 
again  the   free   liberty   of  reading   the    hply 
Scriptures.     Injunctions  given  by  him  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  House  in  Wor- 
cester, during  his  first  visitation  in  1537,  are 
also  inserted  in  the  collection  of  records,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation*     Gilpin* s  Life  of  Latimer. 
Biog.  Brit.    Brit.  Bicg.—M. 

LATINI,  Brunetto,  an  early  reviver  of 
literature  in  Italy,  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Scarnia'no,  was  born  at 
Florence,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  great  capacity,  when,  in 
1260,  he  was  sent  by  the  Guqifs,  in  Florence, 
as  embassador  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castille,  in 
order  to  obtain  aid  against  Manfred,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  By  the  prevalence  of 
the  pppositip  party  he  was  driven  from  his 
country ;  though  his  banishment  has  also  been 
~  attributed  to  some  fault  committed  by  him  in 
his  capacity  of  a  notary.  He  retired  to  France, 
and  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  of  philo- 


sophy at  Paris.  He  remained  in  that  kingdom 
long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  in  which  he  wrote 
several  books.  His  return  to  his  native  city  is 
marked  by  his  being  named  as  syndic  of 
Florence,  in  1284.  He  died  there  in  1294; 
and  these  are  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
which  have  been  recorded  by  the  early  writers. 
His  literary  merits  have  been  extolled  in  high 
terms.  He  is  represented  as  a  profound  philo- 
sopher, a  consummate  rhetorician,  and  the  first 
who  began  to  polish  the  language,  and  refine 
the  understanding  of  his  countrymen.  It  does 
-not  appear  that  he  acted  as  a  public  instructor 
at  Florence ;  but  he  probably  gave  private 
assistance  in 'their  studies  to  his  friends,  and  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  in  some  measure  the 
tutor  of  Dante,  as  is  clearly  implied  in  some 
lines  of  that  poet's. Inferno. 

Of  the  works  of  Brunetto  Latini,  the  most 
noted  was  his  **  Tesoro,"  a  compilation  from 
various  authors,  historical,  philosophical,  rheto^ 
rical,  and  ethical,  composed  in  the  French 
dialect  of  that  time,  and  called  the  Romanza. 
The  original,  however,  has  never  appeared ; 
and  what  has  been  printed  is  an  old  Italian 
translation.  He  moreover  translated  into  Ita- 
lian part  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero  de  Inven- 
tione ;  and  he  wrote  a  moral  work  in  verse^ 
entitled,  "  II  Tesoretto."  Some  others  of  his 
compositions  are  found  in  MS.  in  libraries. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

LATINI,  Latino,  a  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Viterbo,  in  1513.  He  studied  at 
Sienna  for  eleven  years  ^  and  was  obliged,  by 
frequent ,  indisposition,  to  relinquish  the  fa- 
tiguing application  to  jurisprudence,  his  first 
pursuit,  for  general  literature,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane.  '  He  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
and  going  to  Rome  about  155a,  entered  into 
the  service  of  cardinal  Jacopo  del  Pozzo.  At 
his  death  he  became  the  librarian  of  cardinal 
Rodolfo  Pio,  who  dying  in  1564,  left  Latini 
the  bequest  of  his  copious  library.  He  after- 
wards successively  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  cardinal  Rannucio  Farnese  and  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  latter  of  \^hom  he  ac- 
companied to  Naples  in  1573.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  reformation  of  the  Decretal  of 
Gratian,  first  undertaken  under  pope  Pius  IV. 
and  published  under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  many  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  court.  In  this 
work  he,  was  engaged  thirteen  years,  and  for 
his  labours  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats.  When  at  length 
his  infirmities  bad  confined  him  to  his  bed,  he 
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jKd  not  eease  to  stady.  His  weak  cdnstitution 
held  out  to  his  eightieth  yeart  he  died  in  15939 
and  bequeathed  all  his  books  to  the  chapter  of 
Viterbo.  Latino  Latini  has  undergone  much 
censure  from  protestant  ix^riters  for  his  un- 
faithfulness in  tne  labour  above  mentioned,  and 
his  suppression  of  all  the  records  of  antiquity 
^hich  were  not  conformable  to  his  sentiments, 
or  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
was,  however,  much  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  industry,  although  his  modesty  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  publish  in  his  life-time.  After  his 
death  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  **  Latin 
Letters,  Poems,  and  other  small  Pieces,''  1659 
and  1667.  In  these  many  points  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  are  learnedly  discussed 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
time.  He  communicated  several  emendations 
of  Tertullian  to  the  edition  of  that  father  pub- 
lished byPamelius;  and  all  his  MS.  annota- 
tions on  the  fathers,  and  on  many  other* authors, 
were  given  to  the  public  in  the  *^  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  &  Profana,"  printed  at  Rome  by  Domi- 
nic Macri,  in  1667.     Moreri.    Tiraboschu — A. 

LATOMUS,  Jambs,  a  celebrated  catholic 
controversial  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
^as  a  native  of  Cambron,  a  small  town  in  Hai- 
nault.  He  became  a  doctor  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Lou  vain;  obtained 
a  canonry  of  St  Peter,  in  that  city;  and  is 
dassed  by  the  Catholics  among  the  ablest  oppo- 
nents ot  Luther,  and  the  other  reformers, 
against  whom  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings,  from  the  year  1519  to  1544,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  He  also  wrote  <*  A 
Dialogue  concerning  the  three  Languages,"  or 
the  study  of  theology;  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  defend  scholastic  divinity,  and,  without  nam- 
ing Erasmus,  to  refute  many  things  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  study  of  divinity.  That  great  writer 
was  not  slow  in  replying  to  Latomus,  and  in 
defending  the  advice  given  by  him  to  theological 
students,  to  apply  to  the  study  of  polite  learn- 
ing, *and  profane  sciences,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
divinity,  tne  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  ancient 
fathers.  This  reply  our  author  endeavoured  to 
refute  in  an  "  Apology."  All  his  works  were 
-collected  together,  and  published  in  1550,  in 
folio.  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet*  Hht.  Dupin. 
— M. 

LAVATER,  John  Gaspard  Christian, 
a  writer  of  much  temporary  fame,  was  bom  at 
Zurich,  in  1741.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
protestant  ministry,  and  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders in  1761.  For  some  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  orphan's  church,  Zurich;  but  from  1778 
J»c  filled  the  offices  ol  deacon  jind  pastor  at 


St.  Peter's  church  in  the  same  place.  He  7^ 
quired  an  early  reputation  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  pulpit  discourses,  and  the  zeal  and  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  hia 
functions.  Endowed  by  nature  with  great 
sensibility  and  a  warm  imagination,  he  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  fanaticism  and  mysticism. 
He  had,  however,  a  very  acute  disceniment  of 
characters,  and,  though  little  learned  in  booksj,. 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  humaxY 
nature.  His  theological  and  miscellaneous- 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  German  language; 
and  it  is  only  by  his  works  on  physioraomy 
that  he  has  acquired  a  name  throughout  literary 
Europe.  According  to  his  own  narrative,  he 
felt  an  early  propensity  to  read  the  humatK 
countenance,  and  frequently  exercised  thff 
pencil  in  sketching  such  features  as  had  made  a 
particular  impression  upon  him,  which  he 
studied  with  attention.  He  had,  however^ 
entered  into  no  regular  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject, till  standing  once  at  a  window  with  Dr, 
Zimmerman,  the  king's  physician  at  Hanover^ 
sbme  remarks  which  he  was  led  to  make  on  the 
singular  countenance  of  a  passing  soldier,  in- 
duced that  medical  philosopher  to  ur^e  him  to* 
pursue  and  methodise  his  ideas.  He  after* 
wards  held  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Zim- 
merman on  the  subject;  and,  in  process  of  time,^ 
with  the  natural  progress  of  an  enthusiasticat 
mind,  acquired  .not  only  a  fondness  for  the^ 
study,  but  a  full  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
physiognomical  science,  and  of  his  own  disco- 
veries in  it.  ITie  first  fruits  of  his  labours 
appeared  in  a  quarto  volume,  written  in  Ger- 
man, and  printed  at  Leipzig,  in  1776.  As 
the  author  professed  to  be  no  more  than  a  tiro 
in  the  science,,  he  modestly  styled  the  twenty 
sections  of  which,  exclusive  of  prefaces  and 
introductions,  it  was  comi^os^Ayfragments.  He 
took  in  them  a  wide  range  of  enquiry,  and 
displayed  many  acute  and  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  human  nature,  with  much  of  the- 
fanciful  and  hypothetical.  He  carried  hifr 
ideas  of  physiognomy  beyond  the  observa- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  countenance  which 
exhibit  to  a  common  eye  the  impressions  of 
mental  qualities  and  affections,  and  maintained- 
as  a  leading  position,  **  that  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  representative  signs* 
in  ihc  solid  parts  of  the  countenance.'*  He 
even  extended^ this  notion  through  all  ani* 
mated  nature,  and  conceived  that  interna^ 
qualities  universally  denote  themselves  by  ex- 
ternal tokens.  This  was  only  the  first  part  of 
a  work,  of  which  two  more  volumes  appeaiedt 
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ill  successioni  and  which  preecnted  a  mQSt  ex- 
traordinary assemblage  of  curious  observation, 
^btle  and  refined  reasoning,  delicate  U'eeling, 
and  |5hilanthropical  and  pious  seniiaient,  toge* 
thet  with  a  large  admixture  of  paradox,  niys-' 
ticism,  'yn^him,  and  extravagance.  The  whplip 
was  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  highly  finished  and  sin- 
gularly expressive,  but  many  fanciful  and  little 
to  'the  purpose.  The  work  was  difficult  of 
Compfeliension  in  its  native  German,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  phraseology  which  the  author 
found  necessary  to  express  his  novel  ideas.  It 
was,  however,  well  translated  into  French  and 
English,  and  for  a  time  became  the  favourite 
topic  of  literary  discussion.  It  met  with  many 
cnthusiastical  admirers,  who  received  its  prin- 
ciples as  demonstrations :  it  is  even  said  that  in 
Germany,  for  a  time,  a  servant  could  scarcely 
"be  hired,  the  lines  of  whose  face  did  not  cor- 
respond wifh  those  of  favourable  import  in 
Layater's  plates.  In  France,  his  opinions  were 
received  with  great  avidity  by  the  ladies,  and 
formed  the  most  interesting  topic  of  polite  con- 
versationu  No  distinguished  foreigner  passed 
through  Zurich  without  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Lavater,  and  procuring  his  judgment  of 
some  character  from  a  shade  or  miniature.  On 
these  occasions  the  philosopher  ^onaetimes  ap- 
pear$  to  have  employed  a  little  quackery,  al- 
though candour  arid  sincerity  were  the  habi- 
tual qualities  of  his  heart ;  but  he  was  engaged 
in  support  of  a  system,  and  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  viras  at  stake.  Together  with  admirers 
he  met  with  opponents,  who  attacked  his 
doctrines  both  with  argument  and  ridicuje. 
The'  result  has  been,  that,  novelty  and  wonder 
having  ceased,  his  bulky  volumes  are  seldom 
looked  at  except  for  the  plates,  and  the  Lava- 
terian  physiognomy  is  consigned  to  neglect 
among  the  other  chimerical  sciences.  He,  in- 
deed, confessed  in  one  of  his  books,  that  his 
wife,  though  totally  unacquainted  with  his  sci- 
entific rules,  was  rendered,  by  a  natural  turn  for 
observation,  a  much  better  physiognomist  than 
himself.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  is  his  ^*  Aphorisms  on 
Man,**  of  which  an  English  translation  from  his 
original  manuscript  was  published  in  1788. 
These  aphorisms  contain  much  originality  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  with  many  deep  and 
philosophical  views  of  human  nature,  but 
sometimes  obscure  and  bordering  on  extrava- 
gance, as  well  as  tinged  by  the  writer's  peculiar 
notions. 

Lavater  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian revelationj  axxd  translated  <^  Bonnet's  En- 


quiry into  the  Evidences  of  Chtistiaoity,"  ioip 
the,  German  language.  This  he  thought  pro^ 
per  to  dedicate  to  the  famous  Jewish  philp^ 
sopher,  Moses  Mendelsohn,  with  a  call  upon 
him  either  publicly,  to  refute  it,  or  to  profess 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  .of  its  arguments. 
A  very  excellent  reply  of  Mendelsohn  pro* 
duced  a  fair  confc's^bn  from  Lavater,  that  hj,s 
zeal  had  misled  him,  and  that  his  challenge 
was  iticonsiderate.  He  afterwards  gave  way 
to  a  devotional  mysticism,  .which  offended  the 
orthodox,  but  procured  him  many  votaries ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  the  centre  of/  an  inr 
visible  church,  whose  members  extended  from 
Naples  to  Constantinople,  and  who  respected 
him  as  their  founder  and  prophet.  His  popui- 
larity  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  was  extremely 
high  at'  Zurich,  where  it  was  common  in  hi^ 
'Walks  for  the  people  to  flock  about  him  an^ 
kiss  his  hand  in  token  of  respect,  and  where 
he  was  applied  to  by  all  ranks  as  the  decider  of 
controversies  among  them.  His  moral  cha*- 
racter  was  most  exemplary,  and  his  ardent  zeal 
for  doing  good  was  scarcely  ever  surpassed* 
Though  full  of  fire  and  sensibility,  he  was 
mild  and  moderate  in  conversation,  and  exr 
tremely  candid  in  his  estimate  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  His  nx)de  of  living  was 
simple.  He  rose  early,  and  never  took  his 
breakfast  till  he  thought  he  had  earned  it. 
The  multiplicity  of  business  which  he  disr 
patched  was  indeed  wonderful.  No  mai| 
was  ever  a  more  determined  opposer  of  tyranny 
and  intolerance  in  ev^ry  shape,  and  he  had  the 
true  Swiss  zeal  for  liberty.  This  spirit  ren* 
dered  him  a  friend  to  the  French  revolution  at 
its  commencement ;  but  when  the  republican 
rulers  began  to  display  their  system  of  rapine 
and  extortion,  and  to  extend  it  to  Switzerland, 
he  was  the  boldest  of  their  antagonists.  He 
.wrote  at  that  period  an  energetic  appeal  to  the 
French  government,  and  never  ceased  to  pro<* 
elaira  the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  till  he  was 
tora  from  his  congregation  as  a  preacher  of 
sedition,  and  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Schaffliausen. 
H&  afterwards  returned  to  Zurich,  and  on  the 
day  when  that  unfortunate  city  was  stormed  by 
the  troops  of  Massena,  in  the  autumn  of  1 799, 
he  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  received  at 
severe  wound  in  the  breast  from  a  Swiss, 
soldier,  en  whom  he  had  formerly  conferred 
various  benefits.  From  the  effi^cts  of  this 
wound  he  never  entirely  recovered;  and  he 
brought  on  a  return  of  his  symptoms  by  attend* 
ing  for  above  an  hour,  in  the  ^pen  air,  a  man 
condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  spy.  The  activity, 
of  his  mind  was>  boweverj  unsubdued  till » 
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abort  tune  before  his .  death,  which  happened 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1801,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  df  his  age.  Month,  Rev*  Ann.  Regist. 
Month.  Afag.'-^h. 

LAVATER,  Lewis,  a  Ifeamed  Swiss  pro- 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Kibourg,  in  the  can-* 
ton  of  Zurich,  in  the  year  1527-  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Cap  pel,  and  at  Zurich;  and  after- 
wards travelled  for  farther  improvement  into 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  and,  after  having  served 
some  time  in  a  country  church,  was  made  canon 
of  Zurich,  and  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of 
that  city.  In  the  year  1554,  he  was  chosen 
successor  to  Bibliander,  in  the  office  of  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  but  he  declined  the  appoint- 
ipent,  from  its  interference  with  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  to  which  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference. In  these  he  spent  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life,  sustaining  a  high  reputation  for  dili- 
gence, eloquence,  and  learning.  He  died  in 
15  86,"  when  he  was  about  fifty -nine  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  theological 
and  controversial  works,  which  are  held  in  es- 
teem by  the  Calvinists  \  and  among  others,  of 
*f  Commentaria  in  Lib.  Josuae,"  folio.  \  "  Com- 
ment, in  £cclesiastenSalomonis,''fol;;  *'Com* 
mcnt.'in  Lib.  II.  Paraleip."  fol.  5  "  Homilhe.  in 
I^ib.  Jobi,*'  ibl.j  1585;  "Homiliae  in  Prov.  So- 
lomonis,"  fol.,  1586J  **  Homillae  in  Lib. 
Authi"  "  HomilisB  in  Ezechielem,"  fol., 
1581;  "De  ritibus  Ecclesix  Tigur.;"  "Co- 
metarum  Catalogus  •,"  "  Vita  Henrici  Bullin- 
ger.i"  "De  Origine  et  Progressu  Controver- 
si9e  Sacramentariae,"  4to.,  1563;  and  "De 
Spectris,  Lemuribus,  et  magnis  atque  insolitis 
Fragoribus,"  &c.  8vo.,  1580.  The  piece  last 
mentioned,  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  trea- 
tise, in  defence  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  ap- 
paritions^ diabolical  delusions,  .presages,  ^c, 
which  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  Gknrman,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  Melchior.  Adam.  Vit. 
I  Germ.  TheoL  Freheri  Theatrum  Fir.  Erud. 
Clar.     Morerl     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.-^M. 

LAUD,  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  was  the  son  of 
a  clothier  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1573.  Having  been  in- 
structed in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-school 
in  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  i589,jwheij  he  entered  of  St.  John's- 
GoUege  'f  of  whfch  house  he  became  a  scholar 
in  1590,  and  fellow  in  1593^  ^^  ^'^^  follow- 
ing year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
]^.  A.}  and  to  that  of  M.  A*  in  1598)  when  he 


was  grammar  reader.  Anthony  Wood  tells 
us,  that  he  was  f  *  at  that  tinie  esteemed  by  all 
those  that  knew  him,  a  very  forward,  confident^ 
and  zealous  person."  He  was  ordained  deacari 
in  1600,  and  priest  in  1601 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  read  a  divinity  lecture  in  his 
college.  It  was  either  in  reading  this  lecture, 
or  in  some  other  of  his  chapel-exerci'ses,  jtiat 
he  maintained  the  Constant  and  perpetual  visi- 
bility of  the  church  of  Christ,  derived  from  the 
apostles  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued 
in  that  church,  as  in  others  of  the  east  and 
west,  till  the  reformation.  Dr.  Abbot,  at  tbsit 
time  master  of  UniveVsity-coUege,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  traced  it,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  Berengarians  to  the  Albi* 
genses,  from  them  to  the  Wickli Sites,  from- 
thcse  to  the  Hussites,  and  from  the  Hussites ; 
to  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  opposition  in  sen- 
timent  between  Abbot  and  Laud  occasioned, 
in  the  course  of  the  disputes  upon  the  subject, 
no  little  animosity  between  them.  In  the 
year  1603,  Mr.  Laud  was  one  of  the  proctors 
of  the  university;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
af)pointed  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of 
Devon^iire.  In  1604,  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  in  the  exercise  which 
he  performed  on  this  occasion,  maintained, 
ist,  the  necessity  of  baptism;  2dly,  that  there: 
could  be  no  true  church  without  diocesan 
bishops.  For  the  last  position  he  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Holland,  divinity  professor,  as  one  who 
endeavoured  to  create  dissension  between  thfi 
church  of  England  and  the  foreign  reformed 
churches.  And  with  respect  to  what  he  had 
advanced  on  the  first,  it  was  alleged,  that  thcf 
greatest  part  of  what  he  had  said  was  takerv 
.  out  of  the  works  of  cardinal  Bellarmine. 
This  circumstance,  notwithstanding  that  if 
could  afford  no  evidence  of  his  general  agree- 
ment in  opinion  with  the  cardinal,  contributed,, 
however,  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  which 
were  'entertained  of  him  by  many  of  the  uni- 
versity, that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  popery;, 
and,  according  to  Heylin,  Dr.  Abbot  **  so  open- 
ly branded  him  for  -a  papist,  or  at  least  very 
popishly  inclined,  that  it  was  made  almost  a 
heresy  lor  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company,, 
and  a  misprison  of  heresy  to  give  him  a  civil 
salutation  as  he  passed  the  streets."  In  the. 
year  1605,  Mr.  Laud  married  his  patron,  the 
carl  of  Devonshire,  to  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Robert,  lord  Rich  ;  but  who  had  been  divorced 
from  the  latter  nobleman  for  adultery.  In  this 
aiFair  it  is  said  that  he  yielded  to  the  desires  of 
his  patron,  from  an  opinion  that,  in  case  of  a 
divorce,  both  the  ipnoccnt  and  guiky  might- 
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Tnwftilly  re-marry.  His  cond=uct  in  this  busi- 
ness, howeyer,  exposed  him  to  great  censure, 
and  created  him  much  trouble  and  uneasiness ; 
ivhich  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him, 
that  he 'fcver  afterwards  observed  the  aniversary 
of  that  marriage  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humi-. 
liation.  Archbishop  Abbot  informs  us,  that 
Icing  James  took  such  offence  at  this  proceeding 
of  Mr.  Laud,  that,  fot  many  years,  he  would 
not  listen  to  requests  for  granting  him  any  con- 
siderable preferment.  The  same  prelate  also 
fiays,  that  Laud's '^Hife  in  Oxford  was  to  pick 
quarrels  in  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers, 
and  to  advertise  them  to  the  dien  bishop  of 
Durham,  that  he  might  fill  the  ears  of  king 
James  with  discontents  against  the  honest  men 
that  took  pains  in  their  places,  and  settled  the 
truth,  which  he  called  puritanism,  in  their 
'  auditors." 

The  first  benefice  which  Mr.  Laud  obtained, 
was  the  vicarage  of  Stanford,  in  Northampton- 
shire, into  whicKhe  was  inducted  in  1607;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
advowson  of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire* 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  pro<;eeded 
•doctor  of  divinity  j  and  soon  afterwards,  upon 
'  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Richard  Neile,  bishbp  of  Ro- 
chester. For  the  sake  of  being  near  his  new 
patron,  in  1609  he  exchanged  North  Kilworth 
Cor  the  rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  presented  by  the 
bishop  to  the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  ^ent. 
He  now  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Oxford,  and 
settled  at  Cuckstone;  but,  finding  the  situation 
of  that  place  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he 
soon  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  Norton,  a 
benefice  of  less  value,  bnt  in  a  better  air.  In 
the  year  161 1,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in 
the  presidentship  of  St.  John's-college,  in 
Oxford,  Dr.  Laud  proved  the  successful  can- 
didate for  that  post ;  but  not  without  consi- 
ilerable  opposition.  And  it  is  said,  that  Dr. 
'  Abbot,  lately  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury,  had  employed  his  interest  against 
him  with  the  king ;  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  election,  on  an  appeal  made  by  some 
of  his  competitors  to  his  majesty,  had  not  his 
immoveable  friend  bishop  Neiie  persuaded  the 
king  to  confirm  it.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  same  prelate,  he  was  soon  after- 
wards nominated  one  of  his  majesty's  chap- 
lains. Having  thus  obtained  an  appointment  at 
court,  he  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  great 
and  immediate  preferment;  but  his  expecta- 
tions were  for  some  time  disappointed,  owing, 
as  he  imagined^  to^hc  influence  of  archbishop 


Abbot.  At  length,  after  three  years  fruitless 
waiting,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  retiring 
wholly  from  the  court  to  his  college ;  when 
his  friend  bishop  Neile,  who  was  now  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  persuaded  him  to 
stay  one  year  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
to  keep  up  his  spirits,  the  bishop  gave  him  ^ 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  in  1614  ; 
and  in  the  followuig  year,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon!  In  1616,  the  king  presented 
Dr.  Laud  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester ;  and 
at  the  same  time  required  him  to  reform,  and 
set  in  order  what  was  amiss  in  that  cathedral.. 
He,  therefore,  hastened  to  Gloucester,  where 
he  found  the  church  in  great  decay,  and  many 
things,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  order ;  particu- 
larly the  communion  table,  standing  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  contrary  to  the  position 
of  it  in  other  cathedral  churches,  and  in  the 
king's  chapel.  Laud,  considering  the  rectifi- 
cation of  this  indiflFerent  circumstance  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  immediately 
called  a  chapter  of  the  prebends ;  and,  after 
laying  before  them  the  king's  instructions,  ob- 
tained their  consent  for  the  speedy  repair  of  the 
church,  and  for  placing  the  communion  table 
at  the  east  end  of  the  phoir,  against  the  wall. 
When  this  alteration  had  been  eflected,  he  re« 
coipmended,  that  the  members  of  that  church 
should  make  their  humble  reverence  to  God, 
not  only  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  choir^ 
but  at  dieir  approaches  towards  the  holy  table. 
These  changes  gave  great  oSence  to  many 
persons,  on  account  of  their  superstitious  ten- 
dency ;  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Miles  Smith, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  from  that  time 
never  entered  the  church  again  so  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1 6 1 7,  Dr.  Laud  procured  some  royal 
directions  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better 
government  of  thiat  university  ;  and,  abbve  all, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  furdier  spreading  of 

Euritanism.  In  the  same  year,  he  had  the 
onour  of  being  appointed  to  attend  the  king, 
in  a  journey  to  Scotland ;  when  it  was  intended, 
among  other  things,  to  attempt  to  bring  the 
church  of  .Scotland  to  an  uniformity  with  that 
of  England :  a  favourite  scheme  of  Laud,  and 
other  divines.  But  "the  Scots  were  Scots," 
says  Heylin,  "  and  resolved  to  go  their  own 
way,  whatsoever  came  of  it."  So  that  the 
king  gained  nothing  by  this  expensive  journey, 
but  the  neglect  of  his  commands,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  his  authority.     ^ 

Upon  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  Dr.  ^ad 
was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Ibstock,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  he  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  exchange  for  Norton  1 
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and  In  i52o,  he  was  Installed  into  a  prebend  of 
Westminster.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's, 
though  the  king  was  at  first  averse  to  grant  him 
this  dignity,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  theiord 
keeper  Williams,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
favourite  Buckingham,  to  whom  Laud  had  re« 
commended  himself.  On  the  day  before,  his 
consecration,  he  resigned  the  presidentship  of 
St  JohnVcollege,  in  conformity  to  the  college 
statutes ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  keep  his 
prebend  of  Westminster,  in  commendam  ,•  and 
soon  afterwards  was  presented  by  the  king,  on 
the  same  ground,  to  the  rectory  of  Creeke,  in 
Northamptonshire-  About  this  time  the  king 
thought  proper  to  issue  directions  concerning 
preachers  and  preaching,  in  which  he  took 
upon  him  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  elec- 
tion, irresistibility  of  divine  grace,  &c.  or  of 
any  matter  relating  to  the  power,  prerogative, 
or  authority  of  sovereign  princes ;  and  other 
points.  These  directions  were  levelled  against 
the  puritans  ;  and  as  bishop  I^ud  was  thought 
to  have  been  concerned  in  forming  them,  he 
provoked  against  himself  an  increasing  host  of 
enemies  among  persons  of  that  description. 
In  the  vear  1622,  he  held  a  conference 
with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  before  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  both  in  the  protestant  religion, 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  then  waver- 
ing; an  account  of  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  From  this  time  a  close  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  Laud  and  Buckingham-,  who 
made  the  bishop  hb  confessor  and  counsellor, 
and  when  he  went  with  prince  Charles  into 
Spain,  left  him  as  hb  agent  at  court,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  frequent  correspond- 
ence. In  the  course  of  that  correspondence, 
Laud  gave  an  account  of  the  uneasiness  and 
murmuring  occasioned  in  England  by  that  un- 
advised journey;  and  reported  that,  among 
others,  the  lord  keeper  Williams  could  not 
conceal  his  discontent.  This  circumstance, 
to  which  that  prelate  attributed  his  subsequent 
disgrace,  occasioned  most  violent  quarrels,  and 
a  settled  enmity  between  the  two  bishops; 
Williams  accusing  Laud  of  the  deepest  ingra- 
titude on  that  account.  Our  prelate  also  cor- 
responded with  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
during  his  journey  into  France,  to  bring  about 
a  marriage  betwetn  the  princess  Henrietta 
Maria  and  king  Charles  I.  Supported  by  Buck- 
ingham's favour,  to  whom  he  is  cbarged  with 
having  rendered.himself  too  subservient,  bishop 
Laud  had  now  gained  the  confidence  of  thfi 
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new  king ;  aiid  Roger  Coke  calls  him  viee« 
gerent  to  Buckingham,  observing,  that  ^<  these 
two  stopped  up  both  the  king's  ears  from  any 
other  doctrines  in  church  or  state,  but  what 
was  infused  by  them."  As  an  evidence  of  his 
influence  with  his  majesty,  it  is  recorded  that, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Laud 
was  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  all 
the  eminent  divines  in  the  kingdom,  with  their 
principles  and  qualifications,  that  proper  per- 
sons might  be  selected  for  royal  chaplains,  and 
other  promotions;  in  which  list  the  persons 
whom  he  approved  were  marked  O  for  orth<^- 
dox,  and  those  whom  he  disliked  F  for  puritans. 
At  the  coronation  of  that  prince,  also,  in  i6id, 
bishop  Laud  ofBciated  as  dean  of  Westminster, 
by  the  king's  appointment,  in  the  room  of 
bishop  Williams,  who  was  then  in  disgrace ; 
and  was  accused,  but  without  sufficient  evi« 
dence  to  support  the  charge,  of  having  altered 
the  coronation  oath  on  that  occasion.  .In  the 
same  year  he  was  translated  from  St.  David's 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
also  appointed  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  In 
162%  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council  ;  and  in  1628,  translated  from  the  see 
of  St.  David's  to  that  of  London. 

When  archbishop  Abbot  was  sequestered, 
bishop  Laud  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  exercising  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction ;  and  by  his  advice  the  king  was 
now  almost  entirely  governed  in  the  disposal 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  In  the  third 
parliament  of  king  Charles,  he  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  favourers  of  the  Arminians ;  and, 
accordingly,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  suspected  to  hold  unsound 
opinions,  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
his  zealous  support  of  the  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham's  administration,  which  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  the  king's  speeches,  &c.  rendered 
him  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  not 
only  great  clamours  were  raised  against  him, 
but  even  his  life  was  threatened.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by 
Felton,  Laud  persuaded  himself  that  some  o£ 
the  members  of  parliament,  or  some  of  the 
puritans,  were  privy  to  the  murder  \  and  he 
threatened  Felton,  at  the  CQuncil-board,with  the 
rack,  to  induce  him  to  discover  his  accomplices. 
He  also  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  to  the 
judges  for  their  opinion,  <<  whether,  by  kw, 
Felton  might  not  be  racked?"  But  crown- 
law  was,  upon  this  occasion,  more  favourable 
to  the  subject,  tlian .  crown  divinity ;  for  the 
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judges  returned  tbeir  opmions»  ^  that  accorcU 
kig  to  the  laws  of  England,  Felton  could  not 
be  racked/'    Bishop  Laud  was  also  the  most 
9Gtive  and  leading  member  of  the  high-corn- 
misaion-courty  the  arbitrary  and  severe  proceed* 
uses  of  which  were  justly  odbus  to  the  nation. 
Of   the  extreme  rigour  and   cruelty   which 
marked  their   proceedings,  the  case  of  Dr. 
'  Alexander  Leighton,  a  learned  Scotch  divine, 
aibrds  a  striking  instance.     He  had  published 
^Aa  Appeal  to  the  Parliament;   orj^  Zion's 
Plea    ag^nst    Prelacy ;"    in  which   he   had 
tpokeB>  not  only  with  freedom,  but  with  great 
asperity,  against  the  bishops  and  hierarchy* 
For  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  he  was 
brought    before   the    high-commission-court. 
That  be  was  the  author  of  the  book,  he  ac-> 
knowtedged;  but  he  alleged  that  he  wrote  it 
with  no  ill  intention :  his  design,  he  said,  being 
only  to  lay  those  things  before  the  next  par-* 
Kament,  text  their  consideration.    However,  the 
€Ourt  decreed  that,  for   this    offence,   ^^the 
doctor  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
«nd  be  degraded  from  his  miilistry;  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  West« 
minstcr,^whiie  the  court  was  sitting,  and  be 
there  whipped ;  after  which  he  should  be  set 
^  VI  the  pittory  a  ^convenient  time,  and  have  one 
of  his  ears'Ctttofl^  one  side  of  his  nose  ^lit,  and 
be  branded  in  the  £ace  with  S.  S.  as  a  sower  of 
sedition ;  diat  then  he  should  be  carried  back 
to  prison,  and  after  a  few  days  be  pilloried  a 
ascond  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be  there  likewise 
whipped,  and  have  die  other  side  of  his  nose 
$tit»  and  his  other  ear  cut  off;  and  then  be 
idiut  up  in  the  prison  of  the  Fleet  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.''    No  sooner  had  this 
merciless    sentence   been    pronounced,   than 
bishop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  God 
dianks  for  it  I     And  this  sentence  was  executed 
with  a  degree  of  cruelty  and  barbarity^  that  is 
horrible  in  the  narration.    The  records  of  the 
inquisition  can  hardly  furnish  an  instance  of 
equal  severity.     This  transaction,  as  well  as 
9iany  others  in  which' Laud  was  concerned, 
sufficiently  evince  the  justice  of  lord  Clarendon'a 
observation  relating  to  this  prelate,  that  '*  he 
intended  the  disciphne  of  the  church  should  be 
filtf  as  well  as  spoken  of.^    In  the  year  1630^ 
bishop  Laud  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  great 
benefactor^     He  adorned  it  with  manv  noble 
buildings ;    and  enriched  it  with  books  and* 
MSS.  Of  (be  latter  description,  he  gave  the  uni- 
versity, at  several  times,  thirteen  hundred  M&S» 
in  Hebrew,  Syrbc,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  Ethio- 
man, '  Armenian,   Arabic,  Persian, .  Turkish, 
Russian>  ChinMej  Japanese^   Greek,    Latin,. 


Italian,  French,  Saxon,  English,  and  Irish :  an 
invaluable  collection,  procured  at  a  prodigious 
expen«u 

In  the  year   163  r,  bishop  Laud  displayed 
great  zeal  and  activitjr  in  causing  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  which  was  in  a  decayed  state,  to  be 
repaired  and  beautified,  in  a  very  expensive  and 
magnificent  nxanner.    For  this  purpose,  a  sub« 
scription  and  contribution  was  appointed  all 
over  the  kingdom.     But  he  is  also  said,  that  he 
might  support  the  e3q)cnce,  to  have  resorted  to  1 
many  oppressive  and  unjustifiable  methods  of 
raising  money,  by  exorbitant  fines  in  the  star-* 
chamber-   and   high-commission-courts,  com* 
positions  with  recusants,  and  commutations  of 
penance;  so  that  it  became  a  proverb,   that 
"  St.  Paul's  was  repaired  with  the  sins  of  the 
people."      Our  prelate   was  also   sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  pressed  a  strict  conformity 
to  them,  even  those  of  the  most  trifling  and  in* 
significant  kind,  with  the  greatest   zeal  and 
ardour.     He  caused  the  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  adorned  with  pic- 
tures, images,  and  altar-pieces ;  and  procured 
orders  to  be  given  and  rigorously  insisted  on, 
that  the  communion  table  should  be  removed 
£com  the  middle  of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto 
stood  in  most  churches,  except  in  cathedrals  ; 
and  it  was  now  to  be  placed  in  the  east  end». 
railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar.   Kneeling^ 
at  the  altar>attd  the  using  of  copes,  a  species  of 
embroidered  vestment^   in  administering   the 
sacrament,  was  also  enjoined.     And  the  vio* 
lence  and  heat  with  which  these  alterations 
and  cercponies    were,  enforced,  occasioned' 
great  clamours  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  ^ 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  generally  con- 
»dered  ta  ^e  so  many  steps  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  popery.     A  remarkable  instance  of 
his  fondness  for  superstitious  ceremonies,  was 
displayed  in  the  manner  of  his  consecrating  St. 
Catherine  Creed  Church ;  the  account  of  which, 
is  too  long  to  be  detailed  by  us,  but  may  be- 
found   in   the   appendix    to   Dr.  Welwood'* 
Memoirs,  number  vii.,  'and  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans.    la 
1632,  Laud  made  a  declaration  before  the  king' 
at  Woodstock,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  the* 
clergy,  which  tended  ta  strengthen  the  suspi-- 
cions  which  had/  been  entertained  of  his  in-- 
dinatioB  to  popish  doctrines.     He  declared  that 
in  the«disposal  of  all.  ecclesitstical  preferments,, 
he  should  ffUfc  the  preference  to  single  men 
before  those  wh»  were    married,   supposing 
their  abilities  to  be   otherwise   equal.     This^ 
exposed  him  to  much  censure  :  to  put  a  stop> 
to  which)  he  himself  negociateda  marriage  bc^ 
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f^eh  Okie  of  hik  chaf4ains,  and  a  dtughtet  of- 
bis  friend  Francis  Windebank  |  and'  ne  also 
performed  che  marrbge  ceremony  himself  in 
hi^  own  chapel  at  London-homse*  In  1633^ 
our  prdate  attended  the  kiog  oa  his  joumcf 
into  Scotland^  where  he  went  to  be.  crowned 
in  that  kingdom ;  which  ceremony  was  per* 
formed  by  archbishop  Spotswood,  in  the  abbey* 
church  of  Holyrood-house.  While  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  preached  in  the  royal- chapel»  which 
scarcely  any  Englishman  had  ever  done  before 
in  the  khig's  presence ;  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  discourse,  as  lord  Clarendon  informs 
us,  was  to  enforce  the  benefits  of  conformity, 
and  the  reverend  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
Indeed  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite  de* 
sign,  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  into  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  church  of  England ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  in  the  issue, 
that  his  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  instead  of 
producing  success,  had  the  efiect  of  uniting 
the  people  of  Scotland  against  his  plans,  as  one 
man.  Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  was  sworn 
a  privy  counsellor  for  that  kingdom. 

About  a  week  after  the  king's  return  from 
Scotlandj  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the  archiepis* 
copal  see  of  Canterbury,  by  the  death  of  arch« 
bishop  Abbott  The  king  did  not  lose  time  in 
appointing  his  successor,  but,  two  days  after- 
wards, when  bishop  Laud  came  to  court,  his 
majesty  addressed  him  in  these  terms,  *<  My 
lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  you  are  veiy  wel- 
come *,"  and  gave  orders  the  same  day,  for  the 
dispatch  of  all  necessary  forms  for  the  transla- 
tion.«  On  the  same  day,  a  person  came  to  him 
in  private,  and  seriously  made  him  an  offer  of 
a  cardinal's  hat,  avowing  that  he  was  folly  em- 
powered to  secure  to  him  that  dignity ;  and  the 
same  offer  was  afterwards  made  to  him  a  second 
time  :  but  he  declined  it,  his  answer  each  time 
being,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  diary,  ^*  that 
somewhat  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not 
suffer  that,  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is." 
Mr.  Whitelock  assigns  this  reason  for  his  refu- 
sal y  that  he  was  '^  as  high  already  as  England 
could  advance  him,  and  he  would  not  be  second 
to  any  in  another  kingdom."  In  this  year  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Dublin.  In  1634,  he  commenced  his  metro- 
political  visitation,  in  which  an  ^act  con- 
formity to  all  the  ecclesiastical  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  were  now  enjoined,  was  en- 
forced with  great  rigour.  Among  other  things, 
the  churchwardens  in  every  parish  were  en- 
joined to  remove  the  communbn  from  the 
middle  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  to  raise 
the  jpound  on  which  to  place  it  altarwiacj  aod 


tb  ftnte  it  in  #ith  deceilt  rails ;  aild  those  Who 
refused  to  do  so,  were  prosecuted  in  the  high« 
commission  or  star-chambct' courts.  He  also 
sammoned  before  him  the  ministetB  and  elders 
of  the  Dutch  and  French  churches,  and,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  charter  of  privileges, 
granted  by  kin^  Edward  VI.  and  confirmed 
twice  even  by  kmg  Charles  himself,  enjoined 
such  of  them  as  were  born  in  England,  to  re- 
pair for  divine  worship  to  the  several  parish 
churches  where  they  inhabited,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  and  payments  required  in  that  behalf  ( 
and  those  of  them,  ministers  or  others,  who 
were  aliens  born,  to  use  the  English  liturgy, 
translated  into  French  or  Dutch.  But  many, 
rathel-  than  comply,  chose  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  manufac- 
tures. About  this  time,  the  archbishop  caused 
several  clergymen  to  be  deprived  and  silenced, 
for  not  reading  the  king's  declaration  for 
allowing  lawful  sports  on  Sundays,  after  divine 
service ;  which  he  viras  accused  of  harmg  re- 
vived, and  enlarged.  But  he  was  still  more 
severe  against  mose  clergymen,  who,  from 
their  attachment  to  puritan  principles,  did 
cither  preach  or  write  any  thing  to  the  preju-- 
dice  of  the  established  hierarchy.  Some  of 
them  were  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and  even 
whipped,  and  kept  tb  hard  labour.  In  1635, 
archbishop  Laud  was  nominated  one  of  the 
great  committee  of  trade  and  revenue;  and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  He  was  also 
called  into  the  foreign  conmiittee,  and  had  the 
sole  disposal  of  whatsoever  concerned  the 
church.  After  he  had  continued  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  twelve  months,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  business  and  profits 
of  that  situation,  he  procured  the  lord  trea- 
surer's staff  for  his  friend  Dr.  Juzon,  now 
bishop  of  London.  From  his  diary  it  appears^ 
that  he  considered  this  appointment  as  a  great 
advantage,  and  a.  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
church.  But  whatever  might  be  the  pleasure 
which  he  received  from  it,  others  beheld  it 
with  very  different  emotions.  Lord  Claren- 
don tells  us,  that  the  putting  the  treasurer's  staff 
<*  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  London,  a 
man  so  unknown,  that  his  name  was  scarce 
heard  of  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been,  but 
two  years  before,  but  a  private  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  the  president  of  a  poor  college  in 
Oxford,  inflamed  more  men  than  were  angry 
before,  and  no  doubt -did  not  only  sharpen  the- 
edge  of  err^y  and  malice  against  the  archbishop 
(who  was  the  known  architect  of  this  new 
fabric),  but  most  unjustly  indisposed  many  to- 
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wards  the  church  itself;  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  gulph  ready  to  swallow  ail  the 
great  offices^  there  bein^  others  in  view,  of  that 
robe,  who  were  ambitious  enough  to  expect 
therest.** 

Among  the  many  severe  persecutions  in 
which  archbishop  Laud  was  concerned,  and 
which  were  carried  on  at  his  instigation,  those 
of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  made, a  great 
noise  all  over  the  nation.  Mr.  Prynne  was  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's- inn,  who,  in  1632,  pub- 
lished a  piece  entitled,  *'  Hystrio-mastyx :  the 
Player's  Scourge  and  Actor's  Tragedy;*'  which, 
as  it  was  written  against  plays,  masques, 
dancing,  and  other  entertainments  of  that 
kind,  gave  great  oflence  to  the  court.  There 
being  a  reference  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
thb  effect,  **  Women  actors  notorious  whores," 
Laud  showed  that  place  to  the  king,  and  in- 
formed their  majesties  that  Prynne  had  written 
this  book  against  the  queen  and  her  pastoral, 
in  which  she  had  herself  acted  a  part.  But 
though  it  was  undeniable  that  the  book  was 
published  six  weeks  before  that  pastoral  was 
acted,  Mr.  Prynne  had  become  obnoxious  to 
Laud  and  other  prelates  by  some  books  of  his 
against  Arminianism,  and  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
improve  this  opportunitv  to  ruin  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
ofLondon,  and  in  the  year  1633,  he  was  sen- 
tenced in  the  star-chamber,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  pounds ;  to  be  expelled  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  society  of  Lincoln's- 
inn;  to  be  degraded,  and  for  ever  disabled 
from  exercising  the  profession  of  the  law ;  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  to  lose  one  of  his  ears  in  each 

Slace  ;  to  have  his  book  publicly .  burnt  before 
is  face  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man ;  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment. 
This  sentence  was  executed  with  great  rigour, 
in  1634.  During  his  confinement  he  wrote 
several  books;  and  in  one,  entitled  '*News 
from  Ipswich,"  he  severely  reflected  on  arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  some  other  prelates.  For 
this  he  was  again  prosecuted  in  the  star- 
chamber,  in  1637,  and  sentenced  to  pay  an 
additional  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  to  lose 
the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory;  to  be 
branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L. 
for  a  schismatical  libeller ;  and  to  be  perpetu- 
ally imprisoned  in  Caernarvon  castle.  Soon 
afterwards  this  sentence  ;ilso  was  put  in  execu* 
tion.  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician,  was  cited 
before  the  high-commibsion  court,  for  writing 
a  treatise,  entitled  ^'  Elenchus  Religionis  Pa« 


pisticx,*'  Sec.  with  an  appendix^  m  which  he 
severely  bshed  the  pope  and  popish  bishops, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended 
nothing  against  such  bishops  as  acknowledged 
their  authority  from  kings  and  emperors.  The 
English  prelates,  however,  considered  it  to  be 
a  covert  attack  on  themselves,  and  cited  the 
author  before  the  high-commission  court, 
where  he  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds ;  sen- 
tenced to  be  excommunicated;  debarred  the 
practice  of  physic ;  to  have  his  books  burnt ; 
to  pay  costs  of  suit ;  and  to  continue  in  prison 
till  he  made  a  recantation.  While  he  was 
ill  confinement,  he  wrote  an  "Apologj*'  for 
himself,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and 
another  book  called  "The  New  Litany,"  in 
which  he  reflected  greatly  upon  the  hierarchy, 
taxed  them  with  an  inclination  to  popery,  and 
exclaimed  against  the  severity  and  injustice  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  m  the  high-com- 
mission court.  For  these  writings  he  was 
brought  before  the  star-chamber,  in  1637,  and 
seiuenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds; 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, and  there  lose  his  ears;  and  to  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  sentence  was  executed  with 
such  rigour,  that  even  his  wife  was  debarred 
from  all  access  to  him.  In  1636,  Mr.  Henry 
Burton,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  Friday- 
street,  London,  having  preached  two  sermons 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  in  which  he  reflected 
upon  the  bishops,  and  pointed  out  several  inno- 
vations which  they  had  lately  introduced  into 
the  public  worship ;  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  where  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  e^c 
officio^  to  answer  to  certain  articles  presented  to 
him,  and  appealed  to  the  king.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  appeal,  however,  in  a  special  high- 
commission  court  he  was  suspended,  during 
his  absence,  both  from  his  oflSce  and  benefice. 
Upon  this,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  him- 
self,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  that  time  pub- 
lished his  sermons,  with  an  apology  to  justify 
his  appeal.  The  star-chamber  now  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  which  was  put  in  force 
by  a  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  other  oflicers,  who 
broke  into  his  house,  searched  his  Study,  ani 
carried  him  to  prison  ;  whence,  by  order  from 
the  privy-council,  he  was  committed  close  pri- 
soner  to  the  Fleet.  During  his  confinement, 
be  wrote  an  epistle  to  his  majesty,  another  to 
the  judges,  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  true-hearted 
Nobility,"  for  which,  as  weH  as  his  sermons, 
he  was  proceeded  against  in  the  stnr-chamber^ 
as  a  libeller.    By  that  court  he  was  condemned 
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to  pay  ft  &nt  of  five  thousand  {>oundf ;  to  be 
deprived  of  his  ecclotiasdcsil  benefice*  degraded 
from  hU  ministerial  function,  and  degrees  in 
the  university  i  to  be  set  on  the  pilloryi  and 
have  both  his  ears  cut  ofi^  there ;  and  to  be 
confined  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Lan- 
caster castle,  without  permission  to  see  his 
wife,  or  any  other  person  except  his  keeper,  and 
denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  This 
sentence  was  executed  with  extreme  severity, 
and  even  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 
These  prosecutions  were  cruel,  illegal,  and 
tyrannical;  and  such  barbarous  and  unjust 
treatment  of  men  of  the  three  liberal  profes- 
sions of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  greatly  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people  against  all  who 
were  concerned  in  these  proceedings,  particu- 
larly against  archbishop  Laud,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  author  of  all  their  suffer- 
ings. I'he  same  prelate  also  proved  the  per- 
secutor of  his  brother  prelate,  and  former  be- 
nefactor. Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Upon  his  being  deprived  of  his  office  of  lord 
keeper,  he  had  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  reading,  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  charge,  and  became  exceedingly 
popular,  entertaining  the  clergy  at  his  table, 
and  discoursing  freely  about  affiiirs  of  church 
and  state.  lie  spoke  with  some  smartness 
atgainst  the  new  ceremonies  ;  and  said  once  in 
conversation,  ''that  the  puritans  were  the 
king's  best  subjects,  and  be  was  sure  would 
carry  all  at  last ;  and  that  the  king  had  told 
him,  that  he  would  treat  them  more  mildly  for 
the  future."  Laud,  being  informed  of  this 
expression,  caused  an  informatbn  to  be  lodged 
against  him  in  the  star-chamber,  for  revealing 
the  king's  secrets ;  but  the  charge  not  being 
well  supported,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  against 
him,  for  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses : 
and  though  there  was  very  little  ground  for  the 
charge,  his  lordship  was  suspended  in  the 
high-commission  court  from  all  his  offices  and 
benefices ;  he  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king,  and  one  thousand  pounds  to  sir 
John  Mounson  \  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  sent  from  the  bar 
to  the  Tower ;  all  his  rich  goods  and  chattels, 
to  an  immense  value,  were  plundered  and  sold 
to  pay  the  fine  ;  his  library  seized,  and  all  his 
papers  and  letters  examined.  Among  these 
were  found  two  or  three  letters  written  to  him 
by  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  chief  master  of  West- 
minster-school, containing  some  dark  and  ob- 
scure-expressions, which  the  jealous  archbishop 
interpreted  against  himself  and  the  lord  trea- 


surer Weston.  Upon  the  ground  of  these 
letters,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  against  the 
bishop,  for  divulging  scandalous  libels  against 
the  kine's  priv]|r- counsellors.  His  lordship  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  remember  having  received 
the  letters,  and  was  sure  that  he  had  never  di- 
vulged them,  because  they  were  still  among  his 
private  papers ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
he  could  say,  he  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
eight  thousand  pounds;  five  thousand  to  the 
king,  and  three  thousand  to  the  archbishop  ; 
for  the  non-payment  of  vidiich  he  was  kept 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  meeting  of 
the  long  parliament.  Upon  the  ground  oithe 
same  letters,  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  charged 
with  plotting  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to 
divulge  falie  news,  and  to  breed  a  difference 
between  the  lord  treasurer  Weston  and.  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1633.  ^^^  though  the  council  for  Ae 
defendant  absolutely  denied  any  reference  to 
the  archbishop,  and  named  the  persons  meant  in 
the  letter,  yet  the  court  fined  him  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king,  and  five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  archbishop  *,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  dignities  and  pro- 
motions; to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the 
dean's-yard  before  his  own  school,  and  to 
have  his  ears  nailed  to  it.  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
was  enabled  to  escape  to  a  place  of  concealmem, 
where  he  remained  undiscovered  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament ;  however,  all  his 
f;oods  apd  chattels  were  seized  and  confiscated, 
n  his  remarks  on  these  prosecutions,  particu«» 
larly  that  against  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  War- 
burton  says,  ^'this  prosecution  must  needs 
give  every  one  a  bad  idea  of  Laud's  heart  and 
temper.  Tou  mi^ht  resolve  his  high  acts  of 
power  in  the  state  mto  reverence  and  gratitude 
to  his  master ;  his  tyranny  in  the  church,  to 
his  zeal  and  love  of  what  he  called  religion  j 
but  the  outrageous  prosecution  of  these  two 
men,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  envy 
and  revenge :  and  actions  like  these  they  were 
which  occasioned  all  that  bitter,  but  indeed 
just  exclamation  against  the  bishops,  in  the 
speeches  of  lord  fialkland  and  lord  Digby." 

ArchbishopLaud  was  an  enemy  to  uie  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  means  of  which  his  own  pro* 
ceedings  and  character,  and  the  arbitrary  mea* 
sures  of  the  court,  were  exposed  to  the  whole 
nation.  He,  therefore,  procured  a  decree  to 
be  made  in  the  star-chamber,  in  1637,  which 
ordained,  that  the  number  of  printers  should 
be  Hmited  ;  and  that  those  who  were  allowed^ 
should  not  ftom  that  time^  print  any  book  or; 
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boob  of  divrnily,  law,  physic,  philoiopliy,  or 
poetry,  till  the  said  books  should  be  licensed, 
either  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  by 
their  appointment,  or  otherwise  by  the  chan- 
cellors or  vice-chancellors  of  the  universities  \ 
ixpon  pain  of  the  printer's  being  disabled  from 
following   his   profession,  and  prosecuted   in 
the  star-chamber,  or  high-commission  court. 
Every  merchant  also,  or  bookseller,  who  should 
import  any  books  from  abroad,  was  to  deliver 
a  catalogue  of  them    to   the    archbishop  or 
bishop  of  London ;  and  none  were  to  be  de- 
livered, or  exposed  to  sale,  till  these  prelates, 
or  their  chaplains,  had  read  and  approved  them, 
&c.     This  arbitrary  and  illegal  restraint  of  the 
press,  which  was  not  only  subversive  of  liberty, 
but  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency  with  re- 
spect to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  the  advance- 
ment  of  science,  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  Laud's  enemies  among  persons  of  all  parties. 
Wearied  out,  at  length,  bv  his  oppressive  pro- 
oeedings,  and  particularly  oy  the  extreme  rigour 
with  which  a  conformity  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  was  now  enforced,  great 
numbers,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  many  of  them  went  to  New 
England.      An  attempt,  however,  was  soon 
made,  to  prevent  their  thus  withdrawing  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ecclosiastical  authority,  by 
a  royal  proclamation,  commanding  the  officers 
V         of  the  several  ports  to  suffer  none  to  pass  with- 
out licence  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
.plantations,  and  a  testimonial  from  their  mini- 
ster of  their  conformity  to  the  orders  and  disci-, 
pline  of  the  church.    The  officers  were  at  the 
same  time  expressly  enjoined,  to  suffi^r  no  cler- 
gyman to  transport  himself  without  a  testi- 
monial from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
bishop  of  London.     "This,"  says  Mr.  Neale, 
**  was  a  degree  of  severity  hardly  to  be  paral- 
lelled in  the  Christian  world.    When  the  edict 
of  Nantz  was  revoked,  the  French  king  allowed 
his  protcstant  subjects  a  convenient  time  to 
dispose  of  their  effects,  and  depart  the  king- 
dom; but  our  protestant  archbishop  will  nei- 
ther let  the  puritans  live  peaceably  at  home, 
nor  take  sanctuary  in  foreign  eountries ;  a  con- 
duct-hardly consistent  with  the  laws  of  huma- 
nity, much  less  with  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  $  but  while  his  grace  were  running 
diings  to  these  extremities,  the  people  took  a 
general  disgust,  and  almost  all  England  became 
puritans.^'     The  measures  which  oy  his  advice 
were  pursued  with  respect  to  Scotland,  like- 
wise, drew  down  on  him  the  |;^atred  of  that 
kiftgdom ;  and  provoked  that  resistance  which 


lerf  to  flie  renewal  of  the  solemn*  league' 
and  covenant  subscribed  by  king  James  anl 
the  whole  nation  in  the  year  1590.  The  at- 
tempt, in  1637,  to  force  on  the  Scotch  the 
new  liturgy,  which  had  been  compiled  by  som6 
of  the  Scotch  bishops,  but  revised,  correcte<J, 
and  altered  by  archblsh<>p  Laud,  and  bishop 
Wren,  was'  the  first  step  which  called  forth 
the  open  opposition  of  all  ranks.  To  the 
histories  of  the  time  we  refer  our  readers  fot 
an  account  of  the  proceedings,  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  Scotch  people,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1639,  when 
the  king  published  his  resolution  to  go  in 
person  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  reduce 
the  covenanters  to  submission.     For  this  pur- 

Eose  the  nobility  were  summoned  to  attend 
is  majesty,  and  all  the  wheels  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  put  in  motion,  to  raise  men  and 
money.  Archbishop  Laud,  also,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  suffragans,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
and  their  clergy  to  contribute  liberally  towards 
this  design,  and  he  wrote  to  his  commissary, 
sir  John  Lamb,  for  a  contribution  in  the  civil 
court  of  Doctor's-commons,  requiring  him  to 
send  the  names  of  such  as  refused  to  himself  at 
Lambeth. 

After  the  king  had  raised  a  numerous  army^ 
he  marched  at  its  head  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land: but  there  perceiving  that  the  Scots  had 
made  preparations  to  meet  him  in  the  fields 
andfttfaat  his  protestant  nobility  and  soldiers 
were  not  hearty  in  his  cause,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  of  pa- 
cification, and  of  dismissing  his  forces.  Ac- 
cording to  these  terms,  all  points  of  difference 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly,  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh,  and  a  parliament  which  was  to 
meet*  soon  afterwards.  But  by  the  king's  not 
ratifying  any  of  the  acts  of  these  bodies,  it  was 
soon  rendered  evident  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  pacification  only  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time^  and  that  the  English  court  were  deter- 
mined once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
Laud  and  Strafford,  however,  who  were  the 
chief  advisers  of  this  resolution,  in  order  to 
raise  the  requiGtc  supplies,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  try  the  temper  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  April  13,  1640^  and  when  the 
two  houses  were  formed,  his  majesty  ordered 
the  lord  keeper  Finch  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  Scots,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  reduce,  and  therefore 
expected  their  immediate  assistance,  after 
winch  he  would  give  them  time  to  consider  of 
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Mttf  ju6i  grievances  to  be  rtirt»ti.  But  the 
commonsy  instead  of  beginning  with  the  sup- 
p!/)  appointed   committees  for  religion  and 

gievances;  which  disobliged  the  king  somuch, 
at,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  begin 
with  the  subsidy  bill^  he  dissolved  them  in 
anger,  without  passing  a  single  act,  and  when 
they  had  sat  only  about  three  weeks.  AH  the  en- 
gines of  arbitrary  power  were  now  set  at  work 
to  raise  money  for  the  war,  as  loans,  benevo- 
lences, ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money, 
knighthood,  monopolies,  and  other  springs  of 
the  prerogative,  some  of  which,  says  lord  Cla- 
rendon, were  ridiculous,  others  scandalous,  but 
alt  very  grievous  to  the  subject ;  and  those  who 
refused  payment  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  star-chamber,  or  council-table,     A  great 
part  of  the  odium  of  these  oppressions  fdB  on 
archbishop  Laud,  of  whom  the  populace  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  in  a  very  open  and 
public  manner.     On  the  pth  of  May,  1640,  a 
paper  was  posted  up  at  the  old  Exchange,  anr- 
xnating  the  apprentices  to  rise,  and  sack  the 
archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  on  the  Mon- 
day following;  and  on  that  night  it  was  beset 
by  above  five  hundred;  but  the  archbishop, 
having  had  notice  of  the  paper,  provided  for 
his  defence,  so  that  their  design  was  frustrated, 
after  they^had  broken  some  of  his  windows. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, of  whom  one  sufFcred  death  as  a  traitor  ; 
but  this  severity  only  served  to  inflame  the 
mob  still  nrore  against  the  archbishop.     An- 
other circumstance  which  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  enpmies,  and  to  fur- 
nish additional   matter  of  complaint  against 
him,  was  his  conduct  relative  to  the  convoca- 
tion, which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  with  the  parliament  laitely  dissolved. 
According  to  ancient  law  and  custom,  it  should 
have  broken  up  at  the  same  time ;  but  one  of 
Ae  lower  house  having  acquainted ,  the  arch- 
bishop with  a  precedent,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  clergy's  granting  a  subsidy 
after  the  parliament  was  risen,  and  levying  it 
by  their  own  synodical  act  only,  it  was  con- 
cluded from  thence  that  the  convocation  might 
sit  independent  of  the  parliament.     The  zeal- 
ous archbishop,  relying^  upon  this  single  pe- 
cedent,  obtained  from  the  king  a  commission 
to  continue  the  convocation  during  his  majes- 
ty^s  pleasure;  and  it  sat  accordingly,  till  six 
subsidies  had  been  granted  to  his  majesty,  and, 
what  the  archbishop  had  near  at  heart,  a  col- 
kction  of  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal prepared,  which  was  approved  by  the  privy 
aouncil.    When  these  canons  were  made  pub- 


lic, they  g^ve  great  ofience  to  all  who  loved 
the  old  English  constitution,  not  only  of  the 
puritan  party,  but  of  $uch  as  were  regular  and 
conformable  churchmen.     And  in  consequence 
of  4he  number  of  petitions  which  were  deliver- 
ed in  to  the  privy  council  against  them,  from 
numbers  of  tne  clergy  and  others,  in  most 
counties  of  England,  the  king  found  it  expe- 
dient to  suspend  the  enforcing  of  them   till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  convocation.     In  the 
mean  time,^  a  secret  correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  the  English  and  Scotch  nobilityi 
to  recover  the  liberties  of  both  kingdoms ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  Scots  were  encourag- 
ed to  march  a  second  time  to  their  border, 
where  the  king  met  them  witit  bis  army.    The 
latter,  however,  showed  no  disposition  for  en- 
gaging the  Scots,  who,  after  a  small  skirmish^, 
advanced  into  England,  and  look  possession  of 
the' three  northern  counties  of  Northumber- 
land,   Cumberland,  and  Durham,   the  royal 
army  retreating  before  them  as  far  as  York. 
Here,  the  king,  finding  it  impos^le  to  cany 
on  the  war,  was  obliged  to  appoint  commis»onf- 
ers  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  who  agreed  tx>  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  two  months,  upon  condf- 
tion  of  their  receiving  a  certain  sum  daily  for 
their  maintenance,  and  the  immediate  convert- 
ing of  a  free  parliament  to  meet  at  London. 
The  calling  of  such  a  parliament  .was  the  grand 
aflair  which  had  been    concerted    with   the 
Scots,  and  which  was  necessary  to  save  the 
constijttttion  by  putting  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  parKamenr, 
the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  late  con- 
vocation were  among  the  first  things  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons  j  which 
passed  the  resolutions  declarative  of  their  con-^ 
taining  in  them  ^^rnany  matters  contrary  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  reakn,  to  the  rights  of  parlia-^^ 
ment,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  matters  tending  to  sedition,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence.  Upon  the  same 
day  in  which  the  house  passed  these  resolutions, 
several  warm  speeches  were  made  against 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  chief 
author  of  them ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  more  particularly,-  how 
far  his  grace  had  been  concerned  in  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  convocation,  and  in  the  trea«> 
sonable  design  of  subverting  the  religion 
and  laws  of  nis  country.  On  the  next  day, 
articles  against  the  archbishop,  presented 
by  the  Scotch  commissioners,  were  read  in  the 
House  o£  Lord^  and  then  reQOfCed  to  the 
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House  of  Commons,  at  a  conference  between 
the  two  houses.  When  the  report  of  these 
articles  was  made  to  the  commons,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  house  against  the  archbishop  im- 
mediately broke  out  into  a  flame ;  and,  after 
many  severe  speeches  were  delivered  against 
his  late  conduct,  a  motion  was  made,  and  car- 
ried, that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Upon  thifi'  Denzil  HolHs,  son  of  Ae  earl  of 
ClarCt  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  bar  of 
'  the  House  of  Lords,  to  impeach  him  in  the 
.name  of  all  the  commons  of  England  ;  to  in- 
form their  lordships  that  in  convenient  time 
they  would  bring  up  the  particulars  of  their 
charge  ;  and  to  request  that,  in  the  mean  while, 
he  mieht  be  committed  to  safe  custody.  His 
.grace  being  now  commanded  to  withdraw,  be- 
fore he  did  so,  said,  ^*that  he  was  heartily 
sorry  for  the  offence  taken  against  him,  but 
humbly  desired  their  lordships  to  look  upon 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  which  was  such, 
as  that  he  was  persuaded  not  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  did  believe  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  a  traitor."  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  observed, 
**  that  it  was  a  high  reflection  upon  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  to  suppose  that  they 
would  charge  him  with  a  crime  which  they 
themselves  did  not  believe/'  After  this  his 
grace  withdrew,  but  was  soon  called  in  again 
to  the  bar,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  be  kept  in 
safe  custody  till  the  House  of  Commons 
should  deliver  in  their  articles  of  impeachment. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  1 640-1,  fourteen 
articles  were  brought  up  from  the  commons, 
by  sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  5  and  after  their 
delivery  it  was  declared,  that  the  commons  re- 
served tO'  themselves  the  liberty  of  presenting 
some  additional  articles,  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  their  charge  more  particular 
and  certain.  When  the  archbishop  had  heard 
these  articles  read,  he  observed  to  the  lords, 
that  although  there  was  a  heavy  charge 
brought  against  him,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
their  lordships  that  it  consisted  of  generals, 
which  indeed  made  a  great  noise,  but  afforded 
no  proof ;  and  that  when  they  should  descend 
to  particulars,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  his  in- 
nocence wquld  furnish  him  with  a  sufficient 
answer  to  what  he  should  be  charged  with. 
He  was  then  voted  to  the  Tower,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  the  gentleman,  usher's  coach, 
and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  have  passed 
incognito  j  but  he  was  discovered  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  gathered  about  the  coach  in  great 
Auoibersj  loaded  him  with  the  most  bitter  re- 


proaches, and  insulting  him  with  their  huzzas, 
till  he  entered  the  Tower  gate*  Indeed,  sucli 
was  the  universal  hatred  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
to  this  prelate,  for  his  tyrannical  and  cruel 
usage  of  those  who,  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  ^ 
the  time  of  his  prosperity,  that  no  man's  fall  in 
the  whole  kingdom  was  so  unlamented  as  his. 
Before  the  archbishop  was  confined,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  most  of  the  church  and 
state  prisoners  released  by  the  parliament;  and 
goon  after  the  commitment,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  him,  jointly  with  all  those  who 
had  passed  sentence  in  the  star-chamber  against 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  to  make  satis- 
faction and  reparation  to  them  for  the  damages 
which  they  had  sustained  by  their  sentence  and 
imprisonment.  The  archbishop  was  also  fined 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  his  proceedings  in 
the  convocation  held  in  1640. 

In  June  1641,  archbishop  Laud  resigned  the 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and 
in  October  following,  the  House  of  Lords  se- 
questered his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  order- 
ing it  to  be  administered  by  his  inferior  officers; 
and  also  enjoining,  that  he  should  dispose  of  no 
benefice  or  spiritual  promotion  which  might 
become  void  before  his  trial,  without  first  pre- 
senting to  the  house  the  name  of  such  person 
as  he  nominated  to  it,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
house,  before  collation  or  institutioii.  In  J  anu- 
ary  1 641-2,  the  houses  of  parliament  ordered 
the  arms  which  he  had  at  Lambeth-palace,  and 
which  he  says,  cost  him  above  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  sheriflfs  of 
London;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  that 
year,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  parliament, 
all  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  archbishopric 
were  sequestered  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth. Afterwards  he  petitioned  the  house 
for  an  allowance  for  his  support,  but  could  not 
obtain  an  order  for  that  purpose ;  nor  could  he 
have  leave  to  send  for  a  part  of  his  own  wood 
and  coals  at  Lambeth,  for  his  use  in  the  Tower. 
In  May  1643,  likewise,  his  goods  and  books  in 
Lambeth-house  were  seized,  and  the  goods 
sold  for  scarcely  a  third  part  of  their  value. 
This  severe  retaliation  upon  him  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  practised,  or  sanctioned, 
towards  many  worthy  characters,  was  certainly 
cruel,  and  indeed  unjust  and  indefensible ;  for 
he  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  trial,  nor 
legally  convicted  of  any  crime.  Soon  after 
this,  Mr.  Prynne,  bv  a  warrant  from  the  secret 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  came 
and  searched  the  archbishop's  room  for  papers, 
and  even  examined  his  pockets ;  taking  away 
his  diary,  and  private  devotional  compositions. 
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as  well  as  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  defence.  Prynne  is 
said  to  have  promised  to  return  these  papers 
within  three  or  four  days,  but  never  to  have 
brought  back  quite  three  ^  bundles  of  them. 
A  few  days  after  this  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  archicpiscopal  see  were  sequestered 
to  the  parliament,  and  the  archbishop  was 
suspended  from  his  office  and  benefice, 
and  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  He  had 
now  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  nearly 
three  years,  without  once  petitioning  for  a 
trial,  or  putting  in  his  answer  to  the  iarticlcs 
preferred  against  him ;  at  length,  in  October 
1643,  ^^  received  a  copy  of  ten  additional  arti- 
cles, to  which  the  lords  ordered  him  to  deliver 
in  his  answer  in  three  weeks.  His  trial^ 
^hich  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  com- 
menced on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1643-4,  and 
lasted  twenty  days ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  of  the  charges  against  him 
were  very  indifferently  supported,  and  that 
much  of  the  evidence  was  trifling  and  insigni- 
ficant. It  sufficiently  appeared,  however,  from 
what  was  produced,  that  he  had  laboured  to 
extend  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  eccle- 
siastical power  to  a  degree  that  was  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that 
he  had  been  active  in  enforcing  the  illegal 
claim  of  ship-money;  that  he  had  committed 
persons  to  prison,  and  punished  them,  without 
law-;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  ar- 
bitrary, illegal,  and  cruel  actions.  He  often 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  as  many  of  the  things 
attributed  to  him  were  the  acts  of  the  privy - 
council,  or  the  star-chamber  and  high-com- 
mission courts,  of  which  he  was  only  an  indi- 
vidual member,  it  was  unfair  to  endeavour  to 
make  him  responsible  for  what  was  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  whole  board.  But,  were  such 
a  plea  admissible,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
bring  a  wicked  mini^tet  of  state  to  justice,  for 
any  proceedings  of  the  privy- council  in  which 
the  other  members  concurred,  however  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  and  illegal.  And  it  may  be 
observed  here,  that  it  certainly  would  not  be 
thought  a  proper  justification  of  criminals  of 
an  inferior  order,  in  any  court  of  justice,  if 
they  were  to  allege,  that  there  were  other 
persons  accomplices  with  them  in  the  crimes 
of  which  *they  were  accused. 

Archbishop  Laud  defended  himself,  during 
tho  whole  of  his  trial,  with  uncommon  elo- 
quence, spirit,  and  acuteness^  and  with  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  niind ;  and  the  account 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  what  he  said 
on  every  day's  hearing,  displays  great  address 
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and  ability,  mixed  with  the  most  keen  and 
satirical  reflections  upon  his  adversaries.  His 
counsel,  who  deferred  what  they  had  to  say  on 
his  behalf  to  the  close  of  the  trial,  then  reduced 
the  several  articles  preferred  against  him  to 
three  general  charges,  to  which  they  made 
their  replies.  They  then  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  if  these  several  charges  were  admitted  tp 
be  true,  they  did  not  amount  to  treason,  by  any 
estaUJished  law  of  the  kingdom.  This  justi-  ' 
fication  of  the  archbishop  by  his  counsel,  as  to 
the  matter  of  law,  has  been  generally  esteemed 
a  good  one;  and  it  certainly  staggered  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  no  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  facts  of  which  the  prelate  was 
accused,  but,  **  whether  any  of  them  were 
treason  by  the  laws  of  the  land?'*  This  the, 
judges  very  much  questioned ;  and,  therefore, 
the  lords  deferred  giving  judgment,  till  the 
commons  thought  fit  to  take  another  method 
to  obtain  it.  Soon  after  this,  to  prevent  all 
further  delays,  the  House  of  Commons  order- 
ed a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought  in;  which 
was  passed  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  im- 
mediately sent  up  to  the  lords.  There  its 
progress  was  slow ;  but  at  length  it  passed, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1644-5,  ^"  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
house.  To  stop  the  conseqaence  of  this  at- 
tainder, the  archbishop  produced  the  king's 
pardon  under  the  great  seal ;  but  it  was  over- 
ruled bv  both  houses.  By  this  bill  of  attainder, 
the  arcnbishop  was  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
as  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  and  all  the  favour 
which  he  could  obtain  upon  his  petitioning 
was,  to  have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging 
to  beheading.  He^  met  his  death  with  great 
firmness,  on  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Tower- 
hill,  on  the  loth  of  January,  being  then  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Arcnbishop  Laud  was  low  in  stature,  but 
well  and  strongly  made,  and  of  a  ruddy  and 
cheerful  countenance.  His  temper  was  warm, 
passionate,  and  vindictive ;  his  spirit  ambitioUs, 
active,  and  restless.  Hence  his  conduct  was  . 
often  rash  and  precipitate ;  for,  according  to 
Dr.  Heylin,  he  attempted  more  alterations  of 
the  church  in  one  year,  than  a  prudent  man' 
would  have  done  in  a  great  many:  His  pane- 
gyrists have  bestowed  great  praise  on  his  piety; 
which,  however,  his  diary  shows  to  have  been 
mixed  with  an  abundant  portion  of  superstition* 
Speaking  of  his  learning  and  morals,  Hume 
observes,  that  "  he  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of 
manners  alone,  and  abstinence  from  pleasure, 
could  deserve  that  name.    He  was  learned,  if 
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potenitcal  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that 
praise."  His  studies,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  canon  4aw,  and  the 
writings  oi  the  fathers*  As  to  his  rdigious 
principles,  though  he  was  an  avowed  Protestant, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
England,  yet,  zl  the  historian  just  mentioned 
truly  says,  "  the  genius  of  his  religion  was, 
though  m  a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that  nf 
the  Romish.  '  The  same  profound  respect  was 
demanded  to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the  same 
submission  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees 
of  synods  and  councils,  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  was  affected  in  worship,  and  the 
same  superstitious  regard  to  days,  postures, 
meats,  and  vestments.  No  wonder,  tnerefore, 
that  this  prelate  was,  every  where,  among  the 
puritans,  regarded  with  norror,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  antichrist.*'  In  his  government  of 
the  church,  he  displayed  a  total  want  of  cha« 
rity  towards  those  who  had  made  the  least 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
established  by  authority  ^  and,  under  hb  coun- 
tenance, the  star-chamber  wore  all  the  horrors, 
»nd  exercised  all  the  cruelties  of  an  inquisition. 
In  state  afiairs,  his  counsels  were  high  and  arbi- 
trary, and  he  was  extremely  active  in  promot- 
ing those  despotic  measures  and  illegal  projects, 
which  ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  the  king 
and  constitution.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  generosity  and  munificenxre  towards  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  displayed  in  the  many 
noble  buildings  which  he  erected,  and  the  ex- 
pensive collection  of  books  and  MSS.  which  he 
presented  to  it.  We  ought  not  to  omit  add- 
ing, that  he  also  founded  an  Arabic  lecture  in 
this  university,  which  began  to  be  read  in  1636. 
Oxford,  likewise,  owed  to  his  influence  a  large 
charter,  to  confirm  its  ancient,  and  investing  it 
^ith  new  privileges^  He- obtained  the  ad  vow- 
son  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Reading,  for  St.  John's 
college  'f  and  he  procured  a  charter  for  that 
town,  and  founded  a  hospital  in  it,  which  he 
endowed  with  a  revenue  of  two  hundred 
founds  per  annum.  The  archbishop  published 
seven  single  sermons,  preached  on  public  occa- 
sions, which  after  .liis  death  were  reprinted  in 
an  octavo  volume,  in  165 1 .  He  also  printedj  in 
1573,  in  folio,  an  account  of  *^  the  Conference 
between  him  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit,"  which  ha& 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been 
greatly  commended.  In  1695,  ^^*  Hcnty 
Wharton  published  his  "Diary,"  which  had 
before  b^en  imperfectly  published,  by  Prynne, 
together  with  the  history  of  his  troubles  and 
trial,  written  by  himself,  in  one  volume  folio. 
And  in  1700,  was  also  published,  in  folio, 
^  Aq  historicflil  Accouat  of  9JI  material  Trans- 


actions relating  to  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
from  Archbishop  Laud's  being  elected  Chan- 
cellor to  his  Resignation  of  that  Office,"  written 
by  himself.  About  eighteen  of  his  "Letters," 
to  Gerard  John  Vossius,  were  printed  by  Colo- 
mesius,  in  his  collection  of  "  G.  L  Vossii  et 
clar.  Vir«  ad  eum  Epist."  Lond.  1690,  folio; 
and  some  others  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Parr's  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  in  Dr. 
Twell's  Life  of  Dr.  Pococlce,  pre&xed  to  that 
author's  theological  works.  HeylitCs  Cyprianus 
jlngltcut.  Biog.  Brit*  Brit.  Biog.  NeoTs 
Hist.  Purit.  vol,  ILpassimy  and  voL  II L  chap,  5. 
Toulmtfs  edition.'^M. 

LAUDON,  GiDBOM  Ernest,  baron  von 
Loudon,  field-mar9hal  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  grand  cross  of  the  military  order  of  The* 
resa,  was  descended  fron  a  respectable  family, 
sard  to  have  come  originally  from  the  county 
of  Air,  in  Scotland,  a  branch  of  which  settled 
in  Livonia,  and  there  purchased  an  estate  at 
Totzen,  where  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
bom,  in  1716.  At  an  early  period  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  inclination  for  a  military  life  ; 
and  after  being  instructed  under  proper  masters 
in  history,  geography,  and  the  mathematics,  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  tactics  both  ancient  and 
modern.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  into 
the  Russian  army  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1733  ^^ 
at  the  taking  of  Dantzic,  in  which  the  king  of 
Poland,  Stanislaus  Lesczinsky,  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  that  country,  fie  afterwards 
accompanied  the  .troops  sent  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious Tartars,  and  from  1736  to  1739  served 
three  campaigns  under  count  Munich  against 
the  Turks.  He  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Azof,  Oczakow  and  Chozim ;  and,  having  gone 
through  all  the  inferior  gradations,  was  pro- 
moted, on  account  of  his  good  behaviour,  to 
the  rank  of  ^rst  lieutenant.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  he  staid  some  time  at  Peters- 
burgh,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  redress  for 
certain  grievances  which  he  had  suficred,  and 
to  solicit  further  promotion.  Having  here  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  the  secretary  of  count 
von  Lowenwolde,  he  was  advised  by  him,  as  he . 
had  lost  all  hopes  in  Russia,  to  enter  into  the 
Austrian  service ;  and  being  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  general  Lowen- 
wolde, the  count's  brother,  at  Vienna,  he  set 
but  for  that  capital.  On  his  passage  through 
Berlin,  some  officers  who  had  served  with  him  . 
in  Turkey,  prevailed  on  him  to  solicit  employ- 
ment from  Frederic  the  Great}  but  as  his 
application  for  this  purpose  did  not  sutceed,  he 
continued  his  journey  to  Vienna,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  empress  queen  to  a  command 
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in  the  corps  of  Pandours,  then  raised  by  baron 
▼onTrenk,  and  with  them  proceeded  to  Bavaria. 
While  he  belonged  to  this  corps  he  was  sevei^- 
ly  wounded :  the  advanced  post  at  which  he 
commanded  being  surprised  in  the  night  time 
by  the  French,  a  musket  ball  struck  him  above 
the  right  breast,  passed  through  his  body,  and 
came  out  at  his  shoulder,  forcing  into  the 
wound  one  of  the  metal  buttons  of  his  Hun- 
garian uniform.  He  immediately  fell ;  was 
taken  prisoner  by  tbe  French,  and  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  heunderwent  a  tedi- 
ous  and  painful  cure ;  but  soon  after,  the  Pan- 
dours attacked  the  village,  discovered  their 
commander,  and  conveyed  nim  back  in  triumph. 
In  the  year  17449  Frederic  IL  having  made  an 
unexpected  incursion  into  Bohemia,  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  was  dispatched  to  oppose 
hioi;  but  in  the  year  following  he  lost  the 
battles  of  Streigau  and  Soor,  in  which  the  corps 
commanded  by  Laudon  was  engaged.  Laudon 
and  Trenk  lad  long  been  at  variance;  and 
their  quarrel  proceeded  so  far  after  the  latter 
battle,  that  he^  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
went  td  Vienna  to  wait  for  better  times,  and  a 
new  appointment.  He  now  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  quitting  Austria,  but  his  friends 
advised  him  to.  remain ;  and  they  at  length 
procured  for  him  a  majority  in  a  frontier  regi- 
ment in  Croatia.  Here  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Croatian  officer,  and  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  renewing  his  study  of  tne  mili- 
tary art,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
active  situation  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
placed  during  the  war  of  seven  years.  In 
1754,  the  imperial  court  having  imposed  a  new 
tax  on  the  Croats,  a  violent  commotion  was 
excited  among  thenf^  they  left  their  villages, 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  and  began  to  exer- 
cise their  vengean^is  against  their  tulers  by 
various  acts  of  violetice.  Laudon  received  or- 
ders to  reduce  these-  insurgents  to  obedience ; 
and,  by  his  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
he  soon  had  the  satisfactioil  of  seeing  tran- 

JuiUity-testored.  On  the  commencement  of 
le  scren  years  war,  in  1756,  two  armies  were 
formed  in  Austria,  under  general  Brown  and 
Picolomini;  and  I^audon,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chancellor  Kaunitz,  was  appointed 
by  the  empress  to  the  command  of  a  body  of 
Croats,  who  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  former.  Soon  after  he  had  joined  it,  he 
attadied  the  town  of  Tetschen  wiui  five  hun- 
dred Croats;  cut  to  pieces  the;  greater  part  of 
two  squadrons  of  Prussian  hussarS)  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  horses.  While  in  winter 
({patters  on  the  frontiers  of  Lusatia  he  did  not 


remain  inactive,  but  continually  harrassed  tlie 
enemy  bf  sudden  incursions ;  and  as  he  was 
always  the  foremost  in  every  danger,  he  thus 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and 
secured  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  his 
superiors.  lathe  month  of  February,  I757f 
he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  attack  at  Hirschfeld,  and  on  that 
account  was  promoted,  in  March  following,  to 
be  colonel.  ^JTie  Prussians  having  now  entere^T 
Bohemia,  Laudon  again  placed  himself  under 
the  command  of  Bfown,  and  was  with  the 

frand  Austrian  army  at  the  bloody  battle  0/ 
raguc,  fought  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  which 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  commanded  by 
Laudon,  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  city.  His  Prussian  majesty  laid 
close  siege  tq  the  place,  and  commenced  a 
violent  bombardment;  the  besieged  made^seve- 
ral  successful  sallies,  some  of  &em  under  the 
direction  of  Laudon,  but  without  producing 
much  effect.  Count  Daun,  however,  having 
defeated  Frederic,  at  Kollin,  the  siege  was 
raised ;  and  Laudon,  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
harassed  the  Prussians  during  their  retreat^ 
caused  it  to  be  attended  with  a  considerable 
loss.  He  th^n  pursued  general  Keith,  made 
an  incursion  into  Saxony,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  French  army,  and  that  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men.  The 
combined  army,  however,  being  totally  dis- 
persed by  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  Laudon,  with 
his  corps,  retired  to  the  mountains,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  at  last  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at'Komathau,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leuthen,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  the  most 
unfortunate  to  the  Austrians  of  all  those  fought 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  Count  Daun,  who 
had  now  obtained  the  chief  command,  ordered 
Laudon  to  join  him  in  the  spring  of  175?,  in 
order  that  he  might  attempt  to  throw  a  supply 
of  provisions  into  Schweidnitz ;  but  before  any 
relief  could  be  given  to  it,  the  place  had  sur- 
rendered. About  this  time  field- marshal 
Keithhad  invested  Oimutz,  and  Sis  his  army  was 
in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  his  Prussian 
majesty  sent  a  convoy  of  nearly  four  thousand 
waggons  to'  carry  supplies  of  every  kind  to  the 
besiegers.  Laudon  received  orders  from  Daun 
to  intercept  this  convoy ;  and  he  concerted  his 
plan  with  so  much  ability,  and  carried  it  so 
efiectually  into  execution,  that  no  more  than 
two  hundred  V6^?gons  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  Oimutz.  On  account  of  this  service^ 
the  empress  queen  appointed  him  three  days 
after  to  be  a  lieutenant  field-marshal.    The 
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Prussians^  \eho  by  this  loss  were  unable   to 
continue  the  siege,  abandoned  Olmutz^  but  not 
without  great  diiSculties,  being  closely  pursued 
by  Laudon,  who  harassed  them  in  their  retreat. 
Frederic  -was  so  incensed  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  resolved  to  overpower  the  Au- 
strian general  by  numbers,  giting  orders  to 
Fouquet  to  attack  him  on  one  side  while  he 
hemmed  him  in  on  the  other,  conceiving  that 
jfie  should  thus  be  able  to  enclose  him  between 
two  fires,  and  to  annihilate  his  troops  entirely ; 
but  Laudon,  with  his  u^ual  coolness  and  judg-' 
«ment,  concerted  his  measures  so  well^  as  to 
render  this  plan  abortive.     The  victory  obtain- 
ed afterwards  by  the  Austrians  at  Hochkirch, 
though  generally  ascribed  to  Daun,  was  the 
result  of  Laudon's  abilities,  as  Daun  only  car- 
ried into  execution  the  plans  which  he  had 
formed.     He  also  pursued  the  Prussians  after 
their  defeat,  and  the  king  acknowledged  that 
his  retreat  was. by  these  means  rendered  one 
continued  battle.     When  the  army  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  the  empress  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
of  the  empire,  and  conferred  on  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Theresa.     In  the  new 
campaign  of  1759,  Laudon  had  an  opportunity 
of  gathering  fresh  laurels  atKunnersdorf,  where 
he  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Russians,  already 
defeated  by  the  Prussians;   and  though  the 
latter  did  every  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  bravery  and  discipline  to  preserve  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  won,  he  obtained  over  them 
a  complete  victory.    This  success  he  followed 
up  by   a  close   pursuit  of  the  enemy;    and 
Templehof,  one  of  their  own  officers,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  never  saw  the  Prussian  army  in 
80  wretched   a  condition.      On  the   evening 
after  the  battle,  the  king,  when  he  collected 
the   remains  of  his  troops,  found  that  they 
amounted  scarcely  to  five  thousand  men.     In 
the  month  of  October,  Laudon  left  the  Rus- 
sian army  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and   field-marshal  Soltikof,   and   repaired    to 
Silesia,    after    encountering   great   difficulties 
from  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season^  and 
the  impediments  thrown  in  his  way  by  generals 
Fouquet  and  Schmettau,  who  harassed  him  on 
his  march.     After  a  short  visit  to  Vienna,  he 
returned  to  Prague,  and  in  1760  obtained  the 
command  of  3600  men,  who  had  wintered  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Austrian  states,  and 
\^o  were  destined  to  act  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
On  the  23d  of  June  he  attacked  the  Prussian 
general  Fouquet,  and,  after  a  contest  which  did 
great  honour  to  both  parties,  completely  de-. 


feated  him.    Fouquet,  who  was  wounded  la 
three  places,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him^ 
was  taken  prisoner :  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  9300,  including  two  other 
generals  and  246  officers.     The  whole  of  the 
Prussian  camp  fell  at  the  saipe  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.    The  loss  of  the  Austri- 
ans was  about  3C00.    The  king  of  Prussia  was 
much  affected  by  this  defeat,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  great  misfortunes  but- he  enter* 
tained  no  resentment  against  Fouquet,  whom 
he  compared  to  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.     A 
month  after,  Laudon  made  himself  master  of 
Glatz,  with  a  very  small  loss.     He  then  invest- 
ed Breslaw,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender;  but 
as  the  army  of  prince  Henry  was  posted  in  the 
neighb'oujhood,  he  was  not  able  to  besiege  it  in 
form,  and  therefore  abandoned  his  design.    In 
the  mean  while  the  camp  of  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty  was  at  Leignitz,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Austrians;  and  as  Daun  found  himself  superior 
in  numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  on  the 
15  th  of  August,  supported  by  Lascy,  while 
Laudon  was  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Pappen« 
dorf,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    But 
Frederic  having  been  privately  informed  of  this 
design,  made  a  movement  to  join  his  brother 
Henry ;  and  Laudon,  after  a  night  march,  was  . 
much  astonished   to  find  him  encamped  on  * 
these    very  heights,   with  his   whole  army. 
Laudon  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
encountering   this  formidable  corps  with  his 
small  body  of  reserve;  and  though  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire  from  the  Prussians,  he  re^ 
treated  in  good  order.      This  affair,  which  ' 
was  ended  oy.  five  in  the  mornmg,  cost  the 
Austrians  6000  men,  killed  and  prisoners,  with 
a  great  number  of  cann^ft.     The  same  year 
laudon  wa^  unsuccessful  •jn  an  attack  on  the 
fortress  of  Kosel,  which^d  been  rendered 
inaccessible  by  the  overfldwing  of  the  circum- 
jacent marshes.     Next  wiater  he  repaired  to 
Vienna,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  tim^  in 
concerting  the  pl^n  of  his  future  operations. 
In  the  spring,  DauQ  obtained  tlie  conunand  of 
the  grand  army  in  Saxony,  and  Laudon  was 
entrusted  with  that  in  Silesia,  amounting  to 
60,000  men ;  but  in  such  a  diantier  as  to  be 
totally  independent  of  Daun,  whose  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  affair  of  Pappcndorff  had  excited 
some  suspicion.     On  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  in  1761,  Laudon  was  joined  by 
the  Russian  general,  Butterlin,  in  jthe  neigh- 
bourhood of  SchweidnitZi  where  the  Prussians 
also   were   encan)ped.;   and   so   strongly  was 
Frederic  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  sudden 
attack  from  the  combined  army,  that  he  every^ 
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evening  caused  the  tents  of  his  camp  to  be  re- 
moved, and  to  he  pitched  under  the  cannon  of 
the  fortress.     Butterlin,  however,  parted  from 
Laudon,  under  the  pretence  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  leaving  behind  him  no  more  than 
20,000  Russians,  under  general  Czernischew. 
A  fortnight  after,Frederic  marched  to  Bohemia, 
and  Laudon  now  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Schweidnitz.     The  night  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  the  30th  of 
September.     Every   preparation  being  made, 
'Laudon  harangued  his  soldiers  j  forbade  them 
in  the  strictest  manner  to  plunder  the  town, 
and  promised  in  case  of  their  obedience  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  the  sum  of  100,000  rix 
dollars.     The  Walloon  guards  all  exclaimed, 
**  No,  general !  lead  us  on  to  glory,  we  do  not 
want  money  !"     About  two  in  the   morning 
the  first   assault  was  made;  and  about  six, 
Laudon   found  himself  in  possession   of  the 
whole   fortress.      Though    this    achievement 
had  been  undertaken  without  the  order  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  war,  the  empress  congratu- 
lated the  victpr  in  a  letter  written  by  her  own 
hand,  and  sent  him  her  picture  set  round  with 
diamonds.     On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  the 
year  1763,  Laudon  returned  to  his  estates  in 
Bohemia,  and  soon  after  went  to  Carlsbad, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the. 
celebrated  Gellert,  who  had  then  attained  to 
the  summit  of  his  literary  fame.     In   1766, 
the  empress  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  war  5  the  year  following  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order 
of  the  empire,  and  in  1769  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Moravia,  and  commandant 
of  Brunn ;  but  the  last  offices  he  soon  after- 
"  wards  resigned.    In  1770,  when  Frederic  the 


deric  in   this  campaign  was  guilty  of  great 
errors,  which  Schmettau  says  would  have  oc- 
casioned  to   him  a  greater  loss  had  Lauddn 
been  invested  with  a  less  limited  power.     At 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign^  the  em- 
peror, accompanied  by  Laudon  and  some  other 
generals,  ascended  a  mountain,  in  order  to 
make  a  geometrical  survey  of  the  surrounding 
district.     Before  they  returned,  the  emperor, 
addressing  himself  to  Laudon,  said:  "Little 
does  the  world  think  that  an  emperor  and  hb 
generals   are  now  in  this  solitary  spot,   sur- 
rounded by  wild  mountains.      To  preserve 
the   remembrance  of  our  having  been  here, 
let  us  cut  out  our  names  on  the  trees.'*    When 
it  came   to  Laudon's  turn,  the  emperor  said: 
"Your  name  alone  is  sufficient;  for  us  it  was 
necessary   that   we    should   add   our    titles.** 
After  the  peace  of  Teschen,  Lauddn  again  re- 
tired to  his  estates  at  Hadersdorf,  where  he 
lived  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  feli- 
city :  but  on  the  brearking  out  of  the  Turkish 
war,  in    1788,  he  once  more  took  the  field ; 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  Dubitza  on 
the  26th  of  August,  closed  the  campai'gn  with 
the  taking  of  Novi.     In  the  year  1789,  in  con- 
se^quence  of  the  bad  state  ot  his  health,  he  re- 
signed the  command   of  the  grand  army  to 
general  Haddick,  assumed  that  of  the  Croatian 
army,  and,  accompanied  by  Rouvroi,  the  cele-s 
brated  engineer,  laid  siege  to  Berbir :  but  on 
the  9th  of  July,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  whole  garrison  had  deserted  the  place,  and 
that  an  old  Wallachian,  who  was^  to  have  Set 
fire  to   the  powder-magazine,  was  the  only 
person  remaining  in  it.     Haddick  falling  sick^ 
Laudon  was  again  appointed  to  the  grand  army* 
and  he  now  resolved  to  reduce  Belgrade,  an 


Great  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Joseph  at     important  place,  rendered  famous  by  the  laurels 


Neustadt,  in  Moravia,  the  principal  military 
officers  were  invited  to   dine  with   the  two 
monarchs.    As  the  company  were  about  to 
place  themselves  at  table,  his  Prussian  majesty 
casting  his  eye  towards  Laudon,  who  was  one 
of  the  number,  said  to  him,  "  General  Laudon, 
come  and  sit  by  me:  I  would  rather  have  you 
on  my  side  than  opposite  to  me."     In  the  suc- 
cession war  of  Bavaria,  in  1778,  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  emperor  to  be  field*marshal,  and 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  Saxon,  frontiers,  which  amounted 
to  50,000  men.    This  war,  as  is  well  known, 
affi>rded  no  room   for  the  display  of   great 
talents ;  but  the  plans  which  Laudon  formed 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  were 
worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  Ge- 
aerab  Lloyd  and  Schmettau  assert)  diat  Fre- 


gained.  under  its  walls  by  Corvinus  Huniades 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  prince  Eugene. 
The  archduke  Francis  was  to  be  present  at  the 
siege,  and  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  Laudon, 
said  that  "  his  nephew  could  not  be  in  a  better 
school  than  under  his  Gideon.'*  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  September,  aAd  on 
the  30th  it  was  determined  that  the  place  should 
be  carried  by  storm.  The  assault  began  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  one  the  outworks, 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Fesiegers.  The 
fortress  still  refused  to  capitulate ;  but  after  a 
most  dreadful  bombardment,  such  as  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  army  had  scarcely  ever  witnessed, 
and  by  which  most  of  the  enemy's  cannon 
were  silenced,  on  the  pth  of  October  the 
place  surrendered :  imd  it  might  now  almost 
have  been  said,  that  Laudon  had  fulfilled  tfaer 
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^cdicttoRof  Frederic  IT.,  who  told  the  emperori 
thaty  with  the  help  of  Laudon^  he  would  one 
day  be  able  to  shake  the  seven  towers  to  their 
foundation.  In  consequence  of  this  achieve* 
ment  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  ah  office  which  had 
been  conferred  on  no  person  since  the  time  of 
prince  Eugene,  and  which  gave  him  unlimited 
Controul  .over  all  the  Austrian  generals,  and 
even  over  the  Aulic  Council  of  war.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  he  presided  in  Bel« 
grade,  at  a  chapter  of  the  T'heresian  order  ;  in 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  appointing  hi3 
nephew,  general  Jtleebeck,  who  had  served 
with  him  during  tne  whole  Turkish  war,  to  be 
commandant,  and  twenty- five  officers  to  be 
knights.  He  now  returned  to  Vienna,  his 
tr^in  having  the  appearance  of  a  triumph,  and 
was  received  with  everv  mark  of  distinction 
that  his. sovereign  and  tne  people  by  whom  he 
was  idolised  could  bestow.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  he  was  confirmed  in  all 
his  appointments  by  his  successor  Leopold, 
who  continued  the  war ;  and  as  there  was 
some  appearance  that  Austria  would  be  in* 
TOlved  in  some  hostilities  with  Prussia  also,  he 
set  out  for  the  army  in  Moravia,  to  inspect  the 
4lif!erent  cordons.  Soon  after,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  of  which  he  recovered;  but  having 
imprudently  rode  out  on  horseback  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fiuppression  of  urine,  which  deprived  him  of  life, 
at  Neutitsdien,  in  the  month  of  June  following. 
Laudon  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  ex- 
ceedingly thin.  He  had  reddish  hair,  and 
strong  eyebrows,  which,  when  his  mind  was 
intent  on  any  serious  occupatiozii  projected 
from  his  face.  He  was  simple  in  bis  dress, 
as  well  as  in  his  manners.  His  tempera- 
ment was  of  the  melancholy  cast,  and  he  was 
fond  of  solitude ;  but  when  roused  into  action^ 
he  displayed  invincible  fire  and  impetuosity:  so 
that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  animated  by 
ttwo  different  souls ;  for  Laudon  at  his  country 
seat»  and  Laudon  at  the  head  of  the  army,  were 
two  very  different  beings.  He  had  alwavs  a 
serious,  reserved,  and  thoughtful  look,  wnich 
was  seldom  enlivened  by  a  smile.  He  spoke 
'  little,  and  slowly.  He  never  indulged  in  long 
sleep,  was  exceedingly  moderate  in  the  use 
of  wine,  and  had  a  strong  aversion  to  medi- 
cine. Being  accustomed  to  command  thou- 
sands in  the  field,  he  required  from  his  domes- 
tict,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  strict  and  speedy 
obedience.  He  seldom  talked  of  war,  and 
Aever  made  mention  of  his  own  actions  but  on 
occasions  when  he  could  not  avbid  it.    He  had 


very  little  taste  for  the  splendour  of  high  life, 
and  on  that  account  absented  himself  as  much 
as  possible  frdm  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the 
court.  Though  he  had  not  thd  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
strong  and  comprehensive  v  and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  retentive  memory,  which  con- 
tinued till  a  late  period  of  his  lite.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  study  was  the  military  .art, 
to  improve  himself  in  which,  he  read  with  great 
attention  all  those  works  which  record  the 
campaigns  of  the  most  celebrated  commanders 
both  ancient  and  modern.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  German  with  great  accuracy,  and  un- 
derstood French  so  well  as*  to  be  able  to  read 
it  with  facility.  But  he  did  not  confine  hie 
study  to  military  works  alone ;  he  perused  a 
great  many  books  on  economical  subjects,  for 
he  had  enlarged  the  small  library  selected  for 
him  by  Gellert ;  and  he  formed  so  many  use- 
ful establishments  in  that  part  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia  which  he  had  conquered,  as  fully 
shbwed  that  he  would  have  been  as  great  a 
statesman  as  he  was  a  general,  had  he  been 
placed  in  the.  civil  department.  It  is  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  biographer  to  relate 
that  he  was  master  of  chess ;  that  representa- 
tion of  warfare,  at  which  he  played  daily,  and 
with  that  thoughtful  attention  which  accustoms 
the  mind  to  intricate  combinations.  His 
games  sometimes. lasted  several  weeks.  He 
was  slow  in  forming,  his  plans,  but  he  car- 
ried thetn  into  execution  with  a  rapidity 
which  set  all  obstacles  at  defiance.  To  deter- 
mine  with  caution,  and  execute  with  vigour, 
was  the  principle  of  all  his  warlike  operations. 
It  was  remarked,  that  his  plans  were  always 
bolder  the  more  he  advanced  in  life ;  a  proof 
that  they  were  never  formed  at  hazard,  but 
were  the  result  of  multifarious  experience  and 
observation*  Though  he  rigidly  enforced  sub- 
ordination, which  he  considered  as  the  essence: 
of  discipline,  he  never  hacassed  his  soldiers 
with  trifles  which  had  no  determinate  object.  . 
He  was  therefore  beloved  by  his  troops,  who, 
under  his  command,  believed  themselves  to  be 
invincible.  He  never  encamped  in  any  place 
till  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  local 
advantages  or  disadvantages :  he  studied  the 
character  of  the  generals  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  often  discovered  their  plans  by  conjecture 
from  their  behaviour.  On  this  account  he 
was  called  by  his  enemies  the  cunning  Laudon. 
He  set  a  great  value  on  good  spies,  and  oftCB 
paid  them  with  his  own  money.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  his  character  was  that  daunt- 
less presence  of  miad  combined  with  daring 
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intrepidity,  80  essential  to  the  hero,  and  which 
'  can  turn  to  the  best  advantage  any  unexpected 
opportunit7  that  occurs.  As  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  every  honour  that  could  be  con- 
ferred on  him,  Joseph  II.)  in  the  year  1783, 
caused  a  bust  of  hinn,  made  of  Carrara  marble, 
to  be  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Aulic  Council  of 
war,  with  the  following  inscription :  **  Gideon  is 
Laudoni,  summi  castrorum  prsefecti,'  semper 
strcnui,  fortis,  felicis  militis,  et  civis  optimi  ex- 
emplum,  quod  duces  militesque  imitentur, 
Josephus  IL  Aug.  in  ejus  effigie  proponi  voluit, 
anno  1783."  After  the  capture  of  Belgrade^ 
the  emperor  being  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  he 
could  confer  new  honour  upon  him,  he  took 
from  the  family  repository  of  the  house  of 
Austria  the  large  star  of  the  Theresian  order, 
which  consists  entirely  of  diamonds,  and  which, 
according  to  the  statutes,  can  be  worn  only  by  the 
grand  master  of  the  order,  or  the  head  of  that 
house,,  and  sent  it  to  Laudon,  with  permission 
for  him  to  wear  it  on  his  breast.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  the  court  for  about 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  SchiightegrolPs 
Necrology. — ^J. 

LAIJNAY,  Peter,  an  esteemed  French 
protestant  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Blois,  in  the  year  1573.  He  ob- 
tained a  post  under  government  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  and  was  made  secretary  to 
the  king.  He  renounced,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages and  honours  of  these  situations,  and 
all  his  flattering  prospects  of  rank  and  fortune, 
diat  he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of 
the  sacreAwritings.  By  his  talents  and  virtues 
he  acquired  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  was  chosen  deputy  to 
all  the  synods  of  his  province,  and  to  almost 
•very  national  synod  which  was  held  in  his 
time.  He  died  in  1662,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-nine  years.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  which  at  their  first  appear- 
ance were  received  with  much  approbation, 
and  are  still  held  in  esteem  by  the  French 
Calvinists:  ^^Paraphrases''  on  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  prophet  Daniel,  all 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse  ; 
which  were  published  at  different  periods; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Bible,  or,  an  Explanation  oJF 
the  different  Words,  Phrases,  and  Figures  in 
the  sacred  Writings,"  1667,  4to.;  a  treatise 
«  On  the  Holy  Supper,"  &p.  Nouv.  DicU  ♦ 
Hist.—M. 

LAUNO  Y,  John  de,  a  very  learned  French 
priest,  and  voluminous  writer,  was  bom  at\ 
Valdesie,  a  village  of  Lower  Normandy,  two 
ljBa^^ps.frDOX  VaSo^nCj  in  the  year  1603.    He 


received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Constance ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  univer^     . 
sity  of  Paris,  in  which  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  uncommon  diligence  for  five  or  six  years. 
In  the  year  1636,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at 
the  college  of  Navarre.     He  was  possessed  of 
an  insatiable  avidity  for  learnings;  read  a  pro- 
digious number  of  oooks,  oh  all  subjects  \  and 
made  great  collections  of  passages  from  the 
fathers,  and  other  divines,  which  were  after- 
wards interspersed  through  his  various  works. 
For  the  sake  of  improvement  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  and 
gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Holsteniua* 
and  Leo  Allatius.     After  his  return  to  Paris,, 
he  applied  with  great  intetweness  to  his  studies, 
and  composed  a  vast  variety  of  works  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  history,  criticism,  and  eccle* 
siastical   discipline.    In  that  capital'  he  con- 
tracted, an  intimacy  with  the  most  'learned  of 
the  clergy,  and  particularly  with  father  Sir- 
mond,  who  afforded  him  much  assistance  in  his 
enquiries.      Every   Monday,   many>  of  them, 
were  accustc/med  to  meet  in  his  apartments, 
where,  as  in  a  kind  of  acadcipic  school,  they, 
freely  discussed  literary,  historical,  and  pole-    > 
mical  topics.      Ecclesiastical   discipline,   and' 
the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  were  the  fre-^ 
quent  subjects  of  their  conferences,  and  they 
opposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Rome.      They  also  employed* 
themselves  in  examining  and  exposing  legen-  ^ 
dary  fables,  and  pretended  canonizations,    llie 
mission  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagate  into . 
France,  the  travels  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen in  Provence,  the  resurrection  of  the  canon  ^ 
who  converted  St.  BrunO)  and  a  multitude  of 
other  traditions,  as  well  as  reputed  saints,  were 
proscribed  at  this  tribunal.    These,  and  many 
similar  points^  were  the  subjects  of  several  of* 
De  Launoy's  publications;     He  was  one  of  the  ^ 
ablest  champions  in  defence  of  the  privifeg'es 
of  die  Gallican  church.    He  attacked  several* 
false  traditions  with. great  intrepidity ;  and  he* 
contended  so  forcibly  for  expunging  the  names 
of  several  false  saints  from  the  calendar,  that 
he  was  called  "  the  banisher  of  saints."     Vig- 
ncuil  Marville  observes,  that  he  "*was  a  terrible    . 
critic^  formidable  both  to  heaven  and  earth. 
He  has>  expelled  a  greater  number  of  saints 
fromrparacUse,  than  ten  popes  have  canonized. 
He  suspected  the  whole  martyrology ;  and  h9^ 
examined  all  the  saints  one  after  another,  in» 
the  same  mahner  as  they  do  the  nobility  iai 
Fxanc^f"  The  rector  of  St.Eu8tacbius's  church: 
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in  Paris  used  to  say :  "  Wherever  I  meet  M. 
de  Launoy,  I  bow  as  low  as  the  ground ;  -and 
never  speak  to  him  but  with  my  hat  in  my 
handj  and  with  the  utmost  humility,  for  fear 
he  should  bereave  me  of  my  SWnt  Eustachius." 
He  also  wrote  against  the  superstitions  ^and 
pretended  immunities  of  the  monks;  and  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  order  of  {.St.  Dominic,  by  attacking  the 
^reputation  of  Thomas  Aqiiinas.  In^  the  affair 
also  of  the  celebrated  doctor  Arnauldi  he  chose 
rather  to  be  excluded  from  the  Sorbonne,  than 
to  subscribe  the  censure  of  that  doctor,  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  grace.     He  even  wrote  against  the 

formulary*  By  the  freedom  which  he  thus  ex- 
ercised in  his  writings,  he  provoked  against 
himself  a  host  of  enemies,  among  the  bigoted 
and  ignorant,  who  found  means  to  engage  the 
higher  powers  on  their  side.  In  consequence 
of  this  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
king's  desire  that  the  assemblies  in  his  apart- 
ments should  be  discontinued.  They  likewise 
were  sosucces^ui  in  their  artifices,  as  to  pro- 
cure his  expulsion  from  the  college  of  Navarre, 
in  the  year  1648.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  the 
abbe  d'Estrees,  who  lived  in  Laon-coUege. 
That  abbe,  having  been  .made  bishop  of  Laqn 
in  1653,  pres^ced  his  friend  De  Launoy  tp 
two  canonries  in  his  cathedral ;  but  he  soon 

*  resigned  these  preferments,  upon  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  voice,  and,  consequently,  was 
not  qualified  for  these  employments.  He  also 
refused  other  offers  of  promotion,  and  liv^d  con- 
tented on  his  own  small  income,  preferring  a 
lifie  of  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  being  entire- 
ly indifferent  to  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
He  said,  that  God  had  made  him  understand^ 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  Christian  to 
make  a  right  use  of  riches,  than  to  live  without 
them.  He  died  in  1678,  at  the  hotel  of  cardi- 
nal D'Estrees,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dupin  gives  the  following  character  of  our 
author  and  his  writings :  "  The  number  of 
books  which  he  wrote,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  written,  shew  sufficiently  his 
great  compass  of  reading  and  vast  erudition, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as 
his  prodigious  application.  His  diction  is 
neither  elegant  nor  polished,  owing  to  his 
making  use  of  harsh  and  unusual  terms.  He 
expressed  himself  after  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
asd  gives  a  singular  turn  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  He  quite  tires,  not  only  his 
adversaries,  but  also  his  readers  in  general, 
with  the  tedious  length  of  the  passages  which 


he  transcribes  entire,  and  repeats  continually 
in  his  works.  With  regard  to  his  morals,  he 
was  a  person  of  great  simplicity,  was  a  good 
friend,  disinterested,  sober,  laborious ;  an  ene- 
my to  vice,  void  of  ambition,  charitable  and 
beneficent  *,  and  ever  observing  the  same  tenor 
of  life.  But  truth  was  especially  his  delight ; 
nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to  him  than 
fables  and  forgeries.  H^  has  defended  with 
resolution  the  rights  of  the  church  and  king  ; 
and  boldly  attacked  the  opposite,  maxims  of 
the  Italian  divines  at  Kome.  In  a  word,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  literary  world, 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  school  of  Paris, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  discoveries 
in  many  points  of  history  and  criticism  ;  for  the 
resolution  with  which  he  asserted  the  authority 
of  councils,  the  rights  of  kings  and  bishops ; 
for  his  sagacity  in  discovering  the  falsity  of  the 
legends  of  some  saints,  and  the  forgery  of  many 
prerogatives."  His  principal  works  are,  "  De 
varia  Ariscotelis  in  Academia  Parisina  For- 
tunaj"  "De  duobus  Dionysiis;"  "  Historia 
Gymnasii  Navarrae  ;"  "  Inquisitio  in  Chartam 
Immunitatis  Sancti  Germani  a  Pratis;"  •*  Dc 
Commentitio  Lazari,  Magdalense,  Marthse  ac 
Maximini  in  Provinciam  Appulsu;*'  *'De 
Auctoritate  negantis  Argument!,"  which,  Bayle 
says,  had  he  p\iblished  no  other  work,  would 
have  established  his  fame  as  ^  great  benefactor 
to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  the  thousand  fine 
hints  which  it  contains  for  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood  in  historical  matters;  **Da 
veteribus  Parisiensium  Basilicis;"  "  Judi- 
ciuiti  de  Auctore  Librorum  de  Imjtationb 
Christi  ;*'  "  De  frequenti  Confessionis  et 
EucharistiaeUsuj"  **De  veteri  Ciborum  delectu 
in  Jejuniis ;"  *'  De  Scholiis  celebrioribus  a 
Carol©  Magno  extractis  j"  "  Romanx  £ccle»< 
si«  Traditio  circa  Simoniam ;"  *«  De  Concilio 
in  quo  Donatistae  damnati^"  "  De  vero 
AuctoreFidei  Professionis  quae  Pelagio,  Angus- 
tino,  et  Hieronymo  tribui  solet,"  &c.  A  good 
edition  of  the  whole  was  published  by  the  abbe 
Granet,  in  173 1,  in  ten  volumes,  folio.  Bayle. 
Gin.  Diet.  Dupin.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  chemist  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  August,  1743.  His  father,  a  man  of* 
opulence,  gave  him  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion ;  which  he  so  well  improved,  as  to  acquire, 
while  a  young  man,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  branches  of  physical  science. 
When,  in  the  year  17^4,  the  French  government 
had  proposed  as  a  prize  question,  what  was 
the  best  method  of  lighting  the  streets  of  a  great ' 
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city,  Lavoisier  drew  up  an  anatrer  to  it  with 
the  enlarged  views  of  a  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters  ;  which  was  so  much  approved,  as  to 
be  printed  at  the  cxpence  of  the  Academy'of 
Sctencesi  and  obtained  the  present  of  a  gold 
medal  from  the  king,  delivered  to  him  by  the 
president  of  that  body  at  a  public  sitting. 
ouch  a  notice  naturally  made  way  for  his  en- 
trance into  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  elect* 
ed  a  member  in  May  1768,  though  it  is  as- 
serted, not  without  a  formidable  opposition. 
About  the  same  period  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  treatises  upon  physical  topics, 
speculative  and  practical,  in  different  periodical 
works.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  in  1 77O1 
contain  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  water, 
and  on  the  experiments  supposed  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  its  conversion  mto  earth.  By  an 
accurate^  repetition  of  these  ezjperiments  he 
found,  that  the  earth  produced  from  repeated 
distillations  of  water  proceeded  only  from  an 
abrasion  of  the  vessels  employed.  Various 
journeys  to  the  different  districts  of  France,  in 
company  with  M.  Ouettard^  furnished  him 
with  copious  materials  for  the  lithology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  arranged 
into  a  kind  of  a  chart.  They  were  the  founda* 
tion  for  a  work  of  his  on  the  revolutions  of  the 
globct  and  the  formation  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  of  which  sketches  were 'given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1772  and  1787. 

At  this  period  the  experimental  philosophers 
were  eagerly  1  employed  in  researches  concern^* 
ang  the  gases  or  factitious  airs,  and  several 
new  sub^ances  of  this  class  had  been  dis* 
covered,  principally  4>y  the  sagacity  and  in« 
dustry  of  uv.  Priestley*  M«  Lavoisier,  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  importance  of  these  disco* 
vcries,  entered  into  the  same  field  of  enquiry 
with  all  the  scientific  ardour  by  which  he  was 
characterised ;  and  possessing  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  fortune,  he  conducted  his  ex* 
periments  upon  a  large  scale,  with  insfruments 
of  the  most  improved  construction.  The 
**  Opuscules  Cbymiques,"  which  he  published 
in  1774,  gave  a  clear  and  elegant  view  6f  every 
thing  which  bad  hitherto  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  aeriform  bodies,  with 
several  experiments  of  his  own,  renarkaUe 
for  their  bgenuitj  and  accuracy.  Soon  aft^r 
the  difcovery  of  that  which  Dr.  Priestley  eali* 
ed  dephlogisticated  air,  and  Scheele,  ver^  pure 
air,  Lavoisier  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
its  nature ;  and,  ia  1778,  published  bis  prooft 
that  this  substance  is  a  constituent  principle  of 
all  acids,  to  which,  therefore,  he  aaive  the  namt 
of  oxygen.    His  experimcncs  of  w  production 
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of  water,  in  1783,  by  burning  oxygen  gas  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  of  its  decomposition  into 
the  same  elements,  were  a  further  step  towards 
the  new  system  of  chemistry,  of  whioh  he  was 
the  founder.  It  was  completed  by  his  theories 
of  combustion  and  oxidation,  his  analysis  of 
atmospherical  air,  his  doctrine  of  caldric,  or 
the  nutter  of  heat,  &c. ;  and  was  given  to  the 
world  in  his >^  Elemens  de  Chymie, '  published 
in  1789,  which  was  a  model  of  scientific  com-^ 
position.  Its  principles  were  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  Eutope,  and  have 
given  an  entirely  new  form  to  the  science. 

In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
men  of  science  have  been  consulted  in  matters 
of  public  concern;  and  the  reputation  of  La^ 
voisier  caused  him  to  be  applied  to  in  1776,  by 
the  erilightened  minister  Turgot,  to  superin*- 
tend  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  His  in* 
vestigations  were  so  successful,  that  he  increas- 
ed the  explosive  force  of'  that  article  by  one* 
fourth  $  and  while  he  suppressed  the  trouble* 
some  regulations  for  the  collection  of  its  ma* 
terials  from  private  houses,  before  in  use,  he 
quintupled  th^  produce.  He  rendered  niany 
other  services  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  both  in 
a  public  and  a  private  capacity.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Acade* 
my,  he  introduced  order  into  the  accounts,  and 
economy  into  the  expenditure.  He  was  a^ 
member  of  its  board  of  consultation,  and  active* 
ly  promoted  all  its  useful  plans  and  researches. 
When  the  new  system  of  measures  was  pro* 
posed,  he  contributed  some  new  and  accurate 
experiments  on  the  expansion  of  metals* 
The  national  convention  consulted  him  witU 
advantage  concerning  the  best  method  of 
^manufacturing  assignats,  and  of  securing  them 
against  forgery.  Agriculture  early  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  allotted  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  on  his  estate  in  the  Vendomois 
for  the  purpose  of  experimental  and  improved 
farming.  The  committee  of  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1791,  appointed  to  form  an  im- 
proved system  of  taxation,  desired  to  avail  it- 
self of  his  extensive  knowledge.  For  its  inform* 
ation,  he  drew  up  an  extract  of  a  large  wort 
On  the  different  productions  of  the  country 
and  their  consumption^  for  which  he  had  been 
long  collecting  materials.  It  was  printec(  by 
order  of  the  assembly^  under  the  title  of 
*<  Richesse  territoriales  de  la  France,"  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  memoir  on  the 
subject.  After  having  been  one  of  .the  admi* 
aistrators  of  the  caisse  d^escompte,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1791,  otle  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  national  treasjiry ;  and  he  introduced  into 
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that  department  such  order  and  regularit  j,  that 
the  proportion  between  the ,  income  and  ex- 
penditurC)  in  all  t^ie  branches  of  government, 
could  be  seen  at  a  single  view  every  evening. 
This  spirit  of  systematic  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment was,  indeed,  the  quality  by  which  he 
was  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  its  happy  in- 
fluence appeared  in  every  subject  which 
occupied  his  attention,  The  moral  qualities 
of  this  eminent  person  were  not  less  estimable 
than  those  of  his  understanding.  He  was 
mild,  sociable,  and  obliging  ;  charitable  to  the 
poor  upon  his  estates ;  and  liberal  to  young 
men  of  talents,  whom  he  encouraged  in  the 
pursuit  of  science.  At  the  assemblies  held 
twice  a  we^k  in  his  house  were  to  be  found  the 
most  distinguished  vptarie^  of  science  and 
letters  in  France,  as  well  as  illustrious  foreign- 
ers. A  man  so  valuable,  and  so  generally 
esteemed,  might  have  hoped  to  pass  unhurt 
through  the  scenes  of  civil  commotion ;  but 
the  time  arrived  in  which  eminence  of  any 
kind  was  dangerous,  and,  when  joined  with 
wealth,  was  almost  certainly  fatal.  The  bloody 
reign  of  Robespierre  was  supported  by  sacri- 
ficing to  popular  odium  all  whose  situation 
under  preceding  administrations  had  raised 
them  to  distinction  or  opulence ;  and  they 
who  l^ad  occupied  posts  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment were  among  the  first  victims.  Lavoisier 
foresaw  that  he  should  be  stripped  of  all  his 

Property,  and  was  prepared  to  gain  his  bread 
y  his  labours;  but  a  more  rigorous  doom 
awaited  him.  Involved  in  charges  fabricated 
against  twenty- eight  farmers'-general,  he  was 
capitally  condemned,  and  suffered  on  the 
•caiFold,  May  8, 1794*  In  the  twenty  volumes 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  from 
177a  to  I793>  ate  forty  papers  of  his  writing, 
relative  to  many  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  philosophical  chemistry^  One  of  the  latest 
of  his  researches  was  upon  the  perspiration  of 
animals,  concerning  which  he  made  several 
curious  and  delicate  experiments,  of  importance 
to*  the  science  of  physiology. 

M.  Lavoisier  married,  in  177 1,  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer-general,  a  lady  of  pleasing  manners 
and  considerable  talents.  She  engraved  with 
her  own  hand  the  copper-plates  for  his  last 
work.  She  has  since  given  her  hand  to  an- 
other eminent  philosopher,  count  Rumford. 

The  name  of  Lavoisier  will  always  be  ranked 
i^mong  the  most  illustrious  chemists  of  the 
present  age ;  and,  by  general  consent,  the* 
theory  which  has  succeeded  to  that  invented 
by  Stahl,  has  been  named  after  the  sagacious 
philosopher  to  whom  it  is  principally  indebted 


for  Its  origin.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  tlie  natural  partiality  of  the  French  che- 
mists, his  fellow-countrymen  and  contempora- 
ries, it  is  very  generally  imagined  by  those  who 
have  come  to  the  study  of  chemistry  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Lavoisierian  theory,  that 
the  merit  of  its  eminent  founder,  great  as  it 
is,  is  far  greater  than  a  care£ul  examination 
of  facts  will  adjudge  to  him.  We  shall, 
therefore,  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  impartial  estimate 
of  the  amount  in  which  the  science  of  che- 
mistry is  indebted  to  the  philosopher  whose 
life  we  have  just  been  recording. 

The  experiments  of  Mayow,  Van  Helmonr, 
Hales,  Brownrig,  Macbride,  ind  others,  had 
begun  to  direct  the  attention  of  chemists  in 
general  to  the  gasseous  bodies,  somewhat  prior 
to  the  year  1770.  The  substance  since  known 
by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  had  especially 
attracted  much  notice.  Dr.  Black  shewed  that 
it  existed  in  a  fixed  or  solid  state,  in  the  mild 
alkalies,  and  alkaline  eatths ;  that  when  ex- 
pelled from  these  substances,  it  left  them  in  a 
caustic  state,  and  itself  assumed  a  state  of 
elastic  fluiditv.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it 
was  possessed  of  acid  characters;  and, like  other 
acids,  was  capable  pf  forming  neutral  salts  with 
the  various  salifiable  bases.  Dr.  Priestley  also, 
in  the  year  1^67,  had  already  submitted  it  to 
various  experiments;  but  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  ascertaining  the  real  constituent  ele- 
ments of  this  acid  gas.  In  1772,  Lavoisier,  by 
exposing  a  piece  of  charcoal,  inclosed  in  a  glass 
vessel,  with  a  given  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  to  the  action  of  a  lens,  discovered  that  part 
of  the  charcoal  was  consumed,  that  a  diminu* 
tion  of  air  in  the  receiver  had  taken  place,  an<l 
that  the  residue  was  capable  of  forming  a  pre- 
cipitate with  lime  water,  aiul  exhibitmg  the 
other  properties  of  fixed  air:  hence  he  conclud- 
ed that  charcoal  was  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  gas.  The  combustible  nature 
of  dian^ond  having  been  already  proved  by 
Macquer,  D'Arcet,  and  others,  Lavoisier  was 
induced  to  submit  this  substance  to  the  saine 
treatment  as  the  charcoal  in  the  former  ex- 
periment :  he  found  that  precisely  the^  same 
results  took  place,  whence  he  concluded  that 
there  existed  a  strong  analogy  between  char- 
coal and  diamond.  These  experiments  anre 
important  in  themselves,  having  been  since 
amply  confirmed  by  different  chemists  in  vari- 
ous ways;  and  are  further  deserving  of  notice 
as  they  seem,  together  with  the  facts  previous- 
ly known  of  the  production  of  acids  by  die 
combustioa  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus^  ta 
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have  giYcn  the  first  hint  to  LaroUier  of  his 
subsequent  general  theory  of  the  formation  of 
acids. 

Rey  and  Homberg  had  each  of  them  shewn 
that  metals  acquire  weight  during  calcination  \ 
this  additional  weight  was  attributed  by  the 
lattef  to  the  fixation  of  heat  and  light,  but  was 
supposed  by  the  former  to  proceed  from  the 
fixation  of  part  of  the  air.  This  curious  sub- 
ject attracted  the  notice  of  liavoisier,  and,  in 
1774)  he  published  a  memoir  on  the  calcination 
of  tin  in  closed  vessels.  In  this  it  was  ren- 
dered manifest,  that  a  given  quantity  of  air  was 
requisite  for  the  calcination  of  a  given  quantity 
of  tin  j  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  aosorbed  during 
this  process,  by  which  not  onlv  the  bulk  but 
the  weight  of  the  air  is  dimimshed ;  that  the 
weight  of  the  tin  is  increased  by  calcination ; 
and  that  the  acquired  weight  of  the  tin  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  amount  of  that  which  is 
lost  by  the  air. 

Thus  by  a  few  sufficiently  simple,  accurate, 
and  well-chosen  experiments,  Lavoisier  had 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  during  the  im- 
portant processes  of  calcination  and  acidifi* 
Ciition,  an  absorption  and  fixation  of  air  takes 
place,  and  had  opened  to  himself  a  rqad  that 
in  all  likelihood  would  sooner  or  later  hav^ 
conducted  him,  unassisted,  to  those  brilliant 
results  to'  which  the  active  genius  of  Dr. 
Priestley  was  desdned  so  materially  to  con- 
tribute. This  philosopher  had  discovered,,  in 
August^"  1 7  74^  that  by  heating  certain  metallic 
calces,  especially  the  mercurial  precipitate  ^^r  se, 
a  quantity  of  air  much  purer  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  disengaged,  and  the  mercery 
at  the  same  time  resumed  its  metallic  appear- 
ance. The  succeeding  winter  he  spent  at 
Paris,  and  cornmunicated  to  Lavoisier,  and  the 
other  philosophers  there,  his  recent  discovery. 
The  importance  of  this  intelligence  to  the 
nascent  theory  of  Lavoisier  is  manifest  in  a 
memoir  published  by  him  the  succeeding  year, 
1775,  on  the  nature  of  j(he  principle  which 
combines  with  metals  during  their  calcination. 
Id  this  he  shews,  conformably  with  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's experiments^  that  mercurial  precipitate 
per  //,  by  bein£  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  out 
-a  highly  respir;u)le  air  (since  called  oxygen), 
andns  itself  reduced  to  the  metallic  state :  that 
combustible  bodies  burn  in  this  air  with  in- 
creased brilliancy }  that  the  same  mercurial 
precipitate  by  being  heated  with  charcoal)  gives 
out  not  vital  air,  but  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid). 
Hence  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  charcoal 
-and  vital  air. 

Another  important    consequence    of    Dr. 


Priestley's  di8<*ovcry  of  vital  air  was  the  analysis 
of  atmospherical  air.  This  was  performed  by 
Lavoisier  in  the  following  manner.  He  kept 
mercury  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  some 
days  in  contact  with  a  known  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric air;  a  small  proportion  of  red  ca)r 
by  degrees  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal^^ 
and  when  no  more  appeared  to  be  produ^jed, 
an  escamination  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
took  place :  the  air  was  found  to  have  dimi* 
nished  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  was  become 
wholly  incapable  of  supporting  combustion  or 
animal  life ;  part  of  the  mercury  was  converted 
into  red  precipitate^^r  sej  and  the  united  weight 
of  the  mercury  and  precipitate  surpassed  that 
of  the  original  mercury  by  precisely  the  r.amc 
amount  as  the  ait  had  lost.  The  red  calx  wa#- 
then  heated,  and  was  ^hus  decoitiposed  into 
running  mercury,  and  had  an  air  which  had 
all  the  properties  of  vital  air ;  and  when  mixed 
with  the  unrespirable  residue  of  the  original 
air,  composed  an  elastic  fluid  exactly  similar 
to  the  atmosphere.  Further  experiments  being 
made  on  vital  air,  it  was  found  eminently  to 
contribute  to  the  calcination  of  metals,  and  the 
acidification,  by  combustion,  of  sulphur   and 

fhosphorus.     Hence  this  gas  was  named  by 
<avoisier  oxygen,  as  the  unrespirable  residue 
was  called  by  him  azot. 

By  these  discoveries  the  new  theory  acquired 
fresh  vigour  and  consistency,  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  most^ 
active  and  important  chemical  agent.  Com- 
bustion, acidification,  and  calcination  (or  as  it 
was  now  called  oxydation),  were  shewii  to  be 
processes  strikingly  resembling  each  other,  in 
the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  acid,  and  the 
fixation  of  its  oxygenous  portion  in  the  sub- 
stance acidified  or  calcined. 

The  year  1777  is  an  important  era  for 
the  Lavoisierian  theory.  Six  memoirs  were 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Lavoisier,  in  which  former  experiments  were 
confirmed,  and  new  advances  made  to  a  great 
extent.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  solid  > 
foundation  hid  by  Blaifk  and  Crawford  t6 
perfect  the  theory  of  combustion,  by  explain* 
ing  the  cause  of  the  light  and  heat  produced. 
It  was  said,  that  because  a  solid  when  it  is  made 
;o  assume  a  liquid  form,  and  a  liquid  when 
it  assumes  a  gasseous  form,  combines  with» 
arid  renders  latent,  a  large  portion  of  heat^ 
which  ag^in  becomes  free  and  cognizable  by 
the  feehng  and  the  thermometer  when  the 
gas  becomes  liquid,  and  the  liquid  s6lid;  so 
during  combustion,  the  oxygen  which  pre- 
existed in  a  gasseous  state,  is  suddenly  com* 
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bined  with  the  substance.burnt  into  a  solid  or 
liquid.  Hence  all  the  heat  which  was  neces* 
•arj  to  its  igasseous  state  being  instantaneously 
liberated  in  large  quantity,  produces  flame, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  very  condensed 
£ree  heat. 

In  the  same  year  an  application  was  made 
by  {jSToisier  of  nis-theory  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  In  this  processr  atmo- 
spheric air  is  inhaled,  but  azot  and  carbonic  acid 
are  expired.  This,  said  Lavoisier,  is  a  species 
of  slow  combustion ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  blood,  and 
produces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  combined 
caloric  is  set  frec^  and  thils  keeps  up  the  ani- 
mal temperature. 

^  The  original  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  and 
still  more  his  judicious  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  had  now  enabled  him  to 
frame  a  consistent  theory,  which  explained  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  any  former  theorv  could 
do.  out  there  vet  remained  a  formidable  ob- 
|ection,  derived  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  solution  of  metals  in  acids.  If,  it  was 
said,  sulphuric  acid  consists  only  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  and  bar  iron  is  nothing  more  than 
ibis  metal  in  a  pure  or  simple  state,  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  these  two  substances, 
with  a  little  water,  come  in  contact,  they  should 
react  on  each  odier,  and  give  out  a  large  quan- 
titj  of  inflammable  air?  This  objection,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole.theory,  was 
tnost  opportunely  and  satisfactorily  done  away, 
or  father  converted  into  an  argument  in  its 
favour,  by  Mr.  Cavendish's  great  discovery  of 
the  decomposition  of  water.  This  important 
experiment  was  repeated  with  full  success  by 
Lavoisier  and  his  associates  in  1761,  and  since 
that  time  the  reception  of  the  new  theory  of 
chemistry  has  been  uniformly  progressive. 
Later  discoveries  have  shewn  the  necessity  of 
a  few  modi&cations,  but  the  main  principles 
are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
4smonstrably  true. 

So  total  a  change  in  the  whole  theory  of 
efaemistry>  together  with  the  vast  accession  of. 
new  substances  that  has  been  derived  from 
the  labours  of  modem  experimentaltsts^  was 
thought  to  demand  a  correspondent  alteration 
in  the  nomencbtture;  accordingly  this  great 
work  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  some 
of  the  ablest  French  chemists,  of  whom 
Lavoisier  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and** 
from  their  united  labours  has  arisen  a  regular 
system  of  nomenclature,  derived  from  the 
Greek  Isoguagei  whicb^  notwithstanding  the 


loud,  and  in  many  respects  well-founded,  oppo- 
sition that  it  has  encountered,  i^  at  length 
become  the  universal  language  of  this  science ; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  German 
chemists,  who,  though  they  have  aibpted 
the  general  system,  have  translated  the  terms 
into  corresponding  ones  derived  from  Their 
native  tongue. 

From  the  foregoing'  sketch  it  will  be  apparent, 
that  if  the  merit  of  uvotsier  be  estimated  from 
the  tSect  which  he  has  produced,  he  will  take 
the  precedence  of  aD  chemists ;  but  if  he  is  to 
be  ranked  merely  on  the  score  of  his  disco- 
veries, not  only  Scheele,  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  Cavendish,  but  many  more,  will  stand  be- 
fore him.  No  one  who  did  so  much,  proba- 
bly ever  made  so  few  unsuccessful  or  random 
experiments.  All  the  processes  that  he  per- 
formed were  in  illustration  of  his  theory; 
every  care  was  taken  by  reducing  them  to  the 
utmost  possible  simplicity  to  ensure  their  suc- 
cess, and  hence  collateral  discoveries  seem 
hardly  ever  ta  have  fallen  in  his  way.  He 
was  n>rtttnate  in  the  period  of  commencing 
his  career:  a  little  sooner,  and  the  science 
which  he  has  illustrated  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
sagacity:  a  little  later,  and  he  would  probably 
have  been  more  or  less  anticipated.  He  was 
also  fortunate  in  the  comparative  affluence  of 
his  circumstances,  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote both  the  requisite  time  and  funds  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  pufstiit:  but,  with 
every  deduction  that  ought  to  be  made,  per- 
sonal merit  enough  will  still  remain  to  justify 
his  native  country  in  considering  him  as  the 
great  founder  of  chemical  sdence.  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lmwnsier^  by  f^ilande. 
Diet.  Biograpk.  et  Hist. — A.     A.  A. 

LAURENS,  Andrew  ©u,  a  French  phy- 
sician of  eminence,  was  a  native  of  Aries.  He 
studied  at  Paris  under  Duret,  and  having  taken 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  settled  first  at  Carcafsone. 
Returning  to  court  with  a  lady  of  quality,  he 
was  by  her  interest  made  one  of  the  king's 
physicians,  and  professor-royal  at  Montpellier. 
lie  was  at  length  received  among  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  was  made  physician  to  the  queen  in 
1603^  and  first  phvsician  to  the  king  (Henry 
IV.)  in  1606.  He  died  in  1609.  Of  the 
writings  of  Du  Laurens,  the  principal  are, 
^^Discours  de  la  Vue,  des  Maladies  melan-' 
choliques,  des  Catarrhes,  &  de  la  Viellesse," 
1596,  translated  into  Latin  and  English;  and 
^  Historia  Humani  Corporis  &  singularum  ejus 
partium  anatomica,"  folio,  1600,  often  re- 
printed^ and  transhted  into  French  by  Heliot^ 
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in  1741.    The  figures  of  this  woA  tre  ehiefly 
copied  from  Vesaiius.     Aforeri.     Halleri  Bibl. 

LAURIERE,  EusEBius  Jacob  de,  a  pro* 
fbiind  writer  on  French  law,  was  the  son 
of  a  suraeon  in  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1659.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1679, 
but  soon  quitted  the  business  of  the  bar  for  the 

Eofestional  studies  of  the  closet.  He  carried 
8  researches  into  the  whole  mass  of  ancient 
and  modern  jurisprudence,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  sagacity,  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
knotty  points  of  local  custom,  so  that  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  ofacle  in  all  questions  of 
legal  antiquity.  He  was  esteemed  and  con- 
suked  by  the  ablest  magistrates  of  the  time, 
and  assiated  the  studies  of  the  celebrated 
D'Aguesseau,  afterwards  chancellor.  He  died 
in  lyaS.  The  principal  works  of  this  lawyer 
are,  "De  Vorigine  du  droit  d'Amortissement,** 
1692 ;  "  Texte  des  Coutumes  dc  la  Prevotedc 
Paris,"  reprinted  with  additions,  in  three  toIs. 
lamo.  1777 ;  ••.Bibliothequc  des  Coutumes,*' 
4to.>  in  conjunction  with  ML  Berroyer,  an  un« 
finished  work  upon  a  vast  plan;  <'  Glossaire  du 
Droit  Francois,'*  4to.  1704,  an  improvement 
of  the  glossary  of  old  law  terms  by  Ragueau, 
for  which  Lauriere  was  peculiarly  qualified  bj 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  French 
poets  and  lomancers ;  ^<  Institutes  Coutumieres 
de  Loysel,**  two  tols.  ramo. ;  "  Table  chro- 
Bologique  des  Ordonnances,"  from  Hugh 
Capet,  to  Philip  de  Valois.  •  He  also  assisted 
in  other  professional  works.  Moreri,  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAW,  Edmund,  a  learned  and  excellent 
English  prelate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  held  a  small  chapel 
in  the  neighbourhood  oF  Cartmel,  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1703. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  for 
some  time  at  Cartmel  school,  and  afterwards 
at  the  free  grammar*schooI  at  Kendal;  whence 
he  was  sent,  well  instructed  in  the  classics,  to 
St  John's-college,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1723;  and  soon  afterwardls  was 
elected  fellow  of  Christ's-college,  in  that 
uniTersity.  In  1727,  h«  proceeded  M.  A. 
During  his  residence  in  this  college,  he  became 
known  to  the  public  by  a  translation  of  arch- 
bishop King's  "  Essay  upon  the  JOrigm  of 
EtiI,''  with  copious  notes,  8to.;  in  which 
many  metaphysical  subjects,  curious  and  in- 
teresting in  their  own  nature,  are  treated  with 
great  ingenuity^  learning,  and  novelty.    To  this 


.work  was  prefixed,  und^  the  name  of  *'  A  pre* 
lirainary  Dissertation,**  a  very  valuable  piece, 
written  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Sidney-coU 
lege)   of  whom  our  author  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  great  respect,  obserring,  that  he  knew 
no  man  who  was  so  welk  versed  in  the  bible, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke.     In  the 
controversy  which  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  ,"  Demon* 
stration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,*' 
this  translation,  and  the  notes,  were  not  over- 
looked; and  Mr.  Law's  "Postscript*'  to  the 
second  edition,  was  a  replication  to  "  A  Second 
Defence  of  Dr.  Qarke."    Further  controversy 
ensued;  which  produced,  in  1734,  or  '7359 
our  author's  very  ingenious  "Enquiry into  the 
Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  ire."  8vo.  in  which  he 
combats  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  ' 
adherents  on  tnese  subjects.    While  he  con- 
tinued at  Christ's- college,,  likewise,  Mr.  Law 
undertook,  ahd  went  through  a  very  laborious 
part,  in  preparing  for  the  press,  jointly  with 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Sandp  Hutchinson,  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  Robert  Stephens's  "  The- 
saurus Linguae  Latins;"  which  was  printed  in 
1735,  in  four  vols,  folio.     His  acquaintance 
during  this  his  first  residence  in  the  university 
was  principally  with  I>r.  Waterland,  the  learn- 
ed master  of  Magdalen-college}  Dr.  Jortin,  a 
name  known  to  every  scholar  j  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, the  editor  of  Demosthenes.     In  1737,  he 
w;is  presented  by  the  university  to  the  living  of 
Graystock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a 
rectory  of  about  three  hundred  potmds  a  year. 
It  was  an  advowson  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Howards  of  Graystock ;  but  devolved,  for  this 
turn,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  which  transfers  to  the  two 
sister  universities  the  alternate  nomination  to 
such  benefices  as  appertain,  at  the  time  of  the 
vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman  catholic. 
The  right  of  the  university,  however,  was  con- 
tested on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  not  tOl  after 
a  law-suit  of  two  years'  continuance^  that  Mr. 
Law  was  settled  in  his  living.    Soon  after  this, 
he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Chris- 
tian, esq.  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland :  a  lady  whose  character  is  remembered 
with  tenderness  and  esteem  bv  all  who  knew 
her.    In  the  second  volume  ol  "  HolUs's  Me- 
moirs,*^ p.  J07,  a  pleasant  story  occurs,  which 
is  well  understood  to  be  related  on  the  autho- 
rity Qf  our  author,  who  occasionally  introduced 
rt  with  much  good  humour.     It  is  as  follo^R^ : 
*A  certain  Roman  catholic  lady,  disputing  widi 
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the  wife  of  the  parson  of  .the  pariahi  concern- 
ing the  impropriety  of%rusting  the  bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  peoplcj  brought  as  an 
instance  of  it^  the  strange  story,  told,  as  she 
affirmed  by  Moses,  of  the  devil  tempting  Eve 
in  the  shape  of  a  toad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  honest  woman,  like  a  good  Protestant,  de- 
fended Moses  tooth  and  nail,  insisting  on  the 
credibility  of  the  narrative,  and  the  edification 
a  good  christian  might  receive  from  it.  The 
.controversy  grew  warm,  and  perhaps  might 
have  ended  in  main  forte  et  dure,  had  not  the 
honest  rector  entered,  and  with  some  pleasan- 
try, put  an  end  to  it,  by  informing  the  parties, 
that'it  was  not  the  honour  of  Moses  that  was  at 
issue,  hut  of  John  Milton  the  poet." 

In  1743,  Mr.  Law  was  promoted,  by  sir 
George  Fleming,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the 
archdeaconry^  of  that  diocese;  and  in  1746, 
went  from  Graystock  to  reside  at  Salkeld^  a 
pleasant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
£den,  the  rectory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the 
archdeaconry.  During  his  residence  at  Sal*- 
keld,  he  published  his  *'  Considerations  on  the 
Theory  of  Religion,"  8vo.;  to  which  he  sub- 
joined, *' Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Christ;''  and  an  appendix,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  words  '^soul  and  spirit"  in 
holy  scripture,  and  the  state  of.  the  dead  as 
there  described.  The  <*  Reflections"  were 
published  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  as  a  tract; 
accompanied  with  a  summary  and  appendix 
on  the  gospel  morals,  by  Mr.  Paley.  In  1749^ 
Mr.  Law  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity;  in  his 
public  eg^ercise  for  which  degree  he  defended 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  usu^ly  called,  *^  The 
sleep  of  the  soul.''  In  1754,  upon^a  vacancy 
taking  place  in  the  mastership  of  Peter-house, 
in  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
Station;  whoi  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry. 
About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head 
librarian  of  the  university:  a  sinecure  place,  with 
a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  annexed  to 
it;  and  in  T764,  he  was  nominated  casuistical 
professor.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  sus- 
tained an  irrepsirable  loss,  by  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  a  loss  rendered  peculiarly  afilicting  by 
the  situation  of  his  family,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  eleven  children,  many  of  whom  were 
very  young.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  re- 
ceived several  small  preferments,  which  were 
^  rather  honourable  expressions  of  regard  from 
his  friends,  than  of  much  advantage  to  his 
fortune.  In  1 7  83 ,  Dr.  Comwallis,  then  bishop 
of  Litchfield,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Christ's-college^  appointed  him  archdeacon  of 


Stafford,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Litchfield;  and  in  17.64,  liis  old  acquaint- 
ance Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  presented 
him  to  a  stall  in  his  cathedral.  But  in  17679 
by  the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
to  whose  interest,  in  the  memorable  contest  for 
the  high-stewardship  of  the  university,  he  had 
adhered  in  opposition  to  some  temptations,  he  . 
obtained  a  stall  in  the  church  of  Durham.  la 
the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a  short  time  before 
been  elected  chancellor  of  the  university,  the 
king  nominated  Dr.  Law  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Carlisle.  This  recommendation  was  made, 
not  only  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  or 
that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge. 
With  this  bishopric,  he  held  die  mastership 
of  Peter-house  and  the  rectoi^y  of  Graystock 
in  commendam.  In  1774,  he  published  a  valua- 
ble tract,  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  Pro- 
priety of  requiring  a  Subscription  to  Articles  of 
Faith."  This  was  answered  Ey  Dr.  Randolph, 
of  Oxford ;  in  reply  to  whom,  *<  A  friend  of 
religious  liberty"  published,  in  the  same  year, 
'*  A  Defence  of  the  Considerations:"  a  tract 
pretty  confidently  ascribed  to  Dr.  Paley.  In 
or  about  the  year  1777,  he  gave  to  the  public  a 
handsome  edition,  in  four  vols.  4to.  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  a  life  of  the  auAoTy 
and  a  prefac^.  Mr.  Locke's  writings  and 
character  he  held  in  the  highest  esteemy  and 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  them  many  of  hi« 
own  principles.  It  was  observed,  however,  by 
some  of  his  firm  friends,  that  the  department 
which  he  had  undertaken  in  this  edition,  had 
been  too  hastilv  executed  to  answer  their  ex« 
pectations.  Aoout  the  same  time,  he  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works, 
with  considerable  additions,  and  some  alter- 
ations. In  particular,  as  he  had  by  gradual 
progression  advanced  into  the  arian  system,  in 
this  editibn  he  appears  to  have  renounced  the 
pre-existent  doctrine.  In  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend,  dated  at  Cambridge,  September  23, 
1783,  he  says,  "I  desire  your  acceptance  of 
my  Cumberland  edition  oi  my  Theory  (anti- 
dated  in  the  title),  purged  of  some  ancient  pre- 
i'udices  relative  to  pre-existence,  &c."  As» 
Lowever,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  manage*- 
ment  of  his  index  to  some  heedless  curator  of 
the  press,  we  meet  with  this  direction  in  it : 
'^  Christ,  his  original  state,  p.  289;"  but,  upon 
consulting  the  phce,  this  passage  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Dr.  I^aw  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  nine- 
teen years;  during  which  titoc  he  twice,  only. 
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omitted  spending  the  summer  months  at  Role 
Castle,  a  seat  belonging  to  his  see ;  with  which 
situation  he  was  much  pleased,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place>  but 
because  it  restored  him  to  the  country,  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  best  part'  of  his  life. 
In  the  year  17871  he  paid  this  visit  in  a  state  of 
great  weakness  and  exhaustion;  and  died  at 
Kose  Castle  about  a  month  after  his  arrival 
there,  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  in  the  d4th 
year  of  his  age.  The  lin;  of  Dr.  Law  was  a 
life  of  incessant  reading  and  thought,  almost 
entirely  directed  to  metaphysical  and  religious 
enquiries.  The  tenet  by  which  his  name 
and  writings  are  particularly  distinguished,  is, 
**that  Jesus,  at  his  second  coming,  will,  by  an 
act  of  his  power,  restore  to  life  and  conscious* 
ness  the  dead  of  the  human  species,  who,  by 
their  own  nature,  and  without  his  interpo- 
sition, would  remain  in  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility, to  which  the  death  brought  upon  man« 
kind  by  the  sin  of  Adam  had  reduced  them/' 
He  interpreted  literally  that  saying  of  St.  Paul, 
I  Cor.  XV.  2 1 .  *'  As  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  Upon 
his  own -mind  this  opinion  had  no  other  effect, 
than  that  of  increasing  his  reverence  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  its  divine  founder.  He  re- 
tained it,  as  he  did  his  other  speculative  opi- 
nionsy  without  layings  as  many  do,  an  extra* 
vagant  stress  upon  their  importance,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  sub- 
ject allowed  of.  No  roan  formed  his  own 
conclusions  with  more  freedom,  or  treated 
those  of  others  with  greater  candour  and 
equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  "any  person 
for  differing  from  Jiim,  or  considered  that 
difference  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning 
any  man's -sincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his 
lioderstaniliiig..  He  was  aealously  attached  to  . 
religious  liberty,  because  he  thought  that  it 
leads  to  truth:  yet  from  his  heart  he  loved 
l^ce.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any  repug- 
nancy in  these  two  things.  ^  He  was  a  man  of 
great  softness  of  manners,  and  of  the  mildest 
and  most  tranquil  disposition.  His  voice  was 
sever  raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His 
"  countenance  seemed  never  to  have  been  ruf- 
fled; it  preserved  the  same  kind  and  composed 
aspect,  truly  indicating  the  calmness  and  be- 
nignity of  his  ten^r.  He  had  an  utter  dis- 
like to  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to 
' .  his  books,  his  chief  satisfaction  was  in  the  se- 
rious conversation  of  a  literary  companion,  or 
in  the  company  of  a  few  friends.  In  this  sort 
of  society  he  would  open  his  mind  with  great 
unreservedhess,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  and 


sprightKness  of  expresMon.  His  person  was 
low,  but  well  formed ;  ftis  complexion  fair  and 
delicate.  Except  occasional  interruptions  by 
the  gout,  he  had  for  the  greatest  part-  of  his 
life  enjoyed  good  health ;  and,  when  not  con- 
fined by  that  distemper,  was  full  of  motion  and 
activity.  About  nine  years  before  his  death* 
he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  an  attack  of  the 
gout  in  his  stomach ;  and  in  a  short  time  after 
that  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwith- 
sunding  his  fondness  for  exercise,  he  resigned 
himself  to  this  change,  not  only  without  com- 
plaint, but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of 
bis  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  His  fault 
was  the  general  fault  of  retired  and  studious 
characters,  too  great  a  degree  of  inaction  and 
facility  in  his  public  station.  The  modesty,  or 
rather  bashf ulness,  of  his  nature,  together  with 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  give  pain,  rendered 
him  sometimes  less  firm  and  efficient  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  authority  than  was  requisite. 

Dr.  Paley's  character  of  his  friend  and  first 
patron^  dated  two  years  before  the  bishop's 
death,  may  be  seen  in  the  dedication  of  his 
"  Moral  and  political  Philosophy,"  and  does 
equal  honour  to  both  parties.  We  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  following  extract  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers :  '^  A  long  life  spent 
in  the  most  interesting  of  all  human  pursuits, 
the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
in  constant  and  unwearied  endeavours  to-  ad* 
vance  the  discovery,  communication,  and  suc- 
cess of  both ;  a  life  so  occupied,  and  arrived 
at  that  period  which  renders  every  life  vene- 
rable, commands  respect  by  a  title  which  no 
virtuous  mind  will  dispute,  which  no  mind 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  these  studies  to  . 
the  supreme  concernments  of  mankind  will 
not  rejoice  to  see  acknowledged.  Whatever 
difference,  or  whatever  opposition,  some  who 
peruse  your  lordship's  writings  may  perceive* 
between  your  conclusions  and  their  own,  the 
good  aod  wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere 
that  industry,  which  has  for  its  object  the  il*- 
lustration  or  defence  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity. Your  lordship's  researches  have  never 
lost  sight  of  one  purpose,  namelr,  to  recovec 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  from  beneath  that 
load  of  unauthorised  additions,  which  the  ig- 
norance of  some  ages,  and  die  learning  o£ 
others,  the  superstition  of  weal^  and  the  craft 
of  designing  men,  have-  (^unhappily,  for  its  in- 
terest) heaped  upon  it..  And  this  purpose,  I 
am  convinced,  was' dictated  by  the  purest  mo- 
tive ;  by  a  firm,  and,  I  think,  a  just,  opinion^ 
that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational, 
renders  it  more  credible;,  that  he  who,  by  a. 
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^igent  and  faithful  examination  of  die  ori- 
ginal records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one 
article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the 
experience,  or  the  reasoning  of  mankind,  does 
more  towards  recommending  the  belief,  andi 
with  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  se- 
rious enquirers,  and  through  th^m  to  universal 
reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  effected 
by  a  thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordi* 
nances  of  hu  man  establishment.  When  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  not  without  the 
industry  of  learned  men  that  it  came 'at  length 
to  be  discovered,  that  no  such  doctrine  was 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  But  had 
those  excellent  persons  done  nothing  more  by 
their  discovery,  than  abolished  an  innocent  su- 
perstition, or  changed  some  directions  in  the 
ceremonial  of  public  worship,  they  had  merited 
little  of  that  veneration,  with  which  the  grati- 
tude of  protestanc  churches  remembers  their 
•ervices.  What  they  did  for  mankind  was 
this :  they  exonerated  Christianity  of  a  weight 
which  sunk  it.  If  indolence  or  timidity  had 
checked  these  exertions,  or  suppressed  the 
fruit  and  publication  of  these  enquiries^  is  it 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  infidelity  would  at 
this  day  have  been  universal  ?  I  do  not  rnean^ 
my  lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  example,  to 
insinuate,  tnat  any  popular  opmion  which  your 
lordship  mzj  have  encountered,  ought  to  be 
compared,  with  transubstantiation,  or  that  the 
assurance  with  which  we  reject  that  extrava- 
gant absurdity  is  attainable  in  the  controver- 
mea  in  which  your  lordship  has  been  engaged: 
but  I  mean,  by  calling  to  mind  those  great  re- 
formers of  the  public  faith,  to  observe,  or  ra- 
ther to  express  my  own  persuasion,  that  to  re- 
atore  the  purity,  is  most  eliectaally  to  promote 
the  progress  ot  Chrisdanity;  and  that  the  same 
Tirtuona  motive,  which  hath  sanctified  their 
labours,  suggested  yours.  At  a  time  when 
some  men  appear  not  to  perceive  any  good, 
^  and-otbers  to  su^ct  an  evil  tendency,  in  that 
spirit  of  examination  and  research  which  it 
gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this  testi- 
mony is  become  due  not  only  to  the  probity  at 
your  lordship's  views,  but  to  the  general  cause 
of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty."  Besides 
die  articles  already  mentioned,  mshop  Law 
published  some  single  '*  Sermons,*  preached  on 
public  occasions ;  **  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
catechising,  with  some  Remarks  thereon,**  ^74^9 
Svo. ;  ^'  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Opinion 
concerning  personal  Identity ;  in  Answer  to  the 
fim  Part  of  a  late  Essay  on  that  Subject/' 


1769,  Svo.  afterwards  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Mr.  Locke's 
works ;  and  "  Observations  occasioned  by  the 
Contest  about  literary  Property,"  1776,  8vo. 
Hutchinson*!  History  of  Cumbtrland^  vol.  IL 
Private  communication. -^iAm 

LAW,  John,  a  famous  financial  projector, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  about  168 1.  He  was 
bred  to  no  particular  profession ;  but  having  a 
natural  turn  to  calculation,  he  made  himself  a 
proficient  in  numbers  and  in  the  speculations 
depending  upon  them.  Whilst  a  very  «young 
man,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  king's 
ministers  for  Scotland  so  far  as  to  be  employed 
to  arrange  the  revenue  accounts,  which  were 
in  great  disorder  before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  die 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  in  that  country, 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which, 
according  to  this  plan,  might  issue  paper 
money  to  the  amount  of  ths  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom;  an  idea  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  his  after-projects : 
this,  however,  was  too  bold  a  scheme  to'be 
adopted.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1704, 
be  succeeded  to  the  small  estate  of  Laurieston, 
near  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  mother  was 
heiress.  He  tnen  commenced  fine  gentleman, 
and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  mcome  by 

Siming.  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which 
e  killed  his  antagonist,,  he  fled  from  his  coun- 
try, carrying  with  him,  it  is  said,  another  man's 
wife.  He  visited  Venice  and  Genoa,  from 
both  which  cities  he  was  banished  as  a  sharper. 
He  wandered  through  most  of  the  towns  of 
Italy^  supporting  himself  xhiefiy  by  the  success 
of  singular  wagers,  in  which,  by  his  skill  in 
calculations,  he  always  took  care  that  the 
chances  diould  be  in  his  favour.  At  Turin  he 
proposed  his  financial  system  to  die  duke  of 
Savoy,  irfio  had  too  mudi  wisdom  and  regard 
for  his  subjects  to  make  trial  of  it.  He  had 
already  made  application  to  the  ministers  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  rejected  his  schemes; 
but  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
much  more  favourable  to  him.  The  fondness 
of  that  prince  for  splendid  novelties,  and  the 
great  embarrassment  of  the  public  finances, 
caused  hb  plausible  projects  to  be  listened  to. 
His  first  operation  was  the  establishment  of  a 
general  bank,  composed  of  i  aoo  shares,  of  3000 
Kvres  esich.  'lliis  viras  fonnded  by  royal  autho- 
rity in  1716;  and  by  the  moderate  ierms  on 
which  it  transacted  business,  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  its  payments,  its  credit  was  so  well 
established,  that  its  notes  were  preferred  t9 
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ready  money,  and  the  shares  soon  bore  a  pre- 
mium. This  bank  became  the  ofEce  for  all 
the  lAiblic  receipts.  There  was  annexed  to  it 
a  Mississipi  company,  which  had  grantt  of 
land  in  Louisiana,  and  was  expected  to  realise 
an  immense  sum  by  planting  and  commerce. 
To  this  were  afterwards  joined  the  trade  of 
Senegal,  the  privilege  of  the  old  India  com- 
pany, and  the  farms  of  the  revenue.  In  1718 
it  was  declared  a  royal  bank;  and  by  a  number 
of  advantages  arbitrarily  conferred  upon  it^  such 
was  the  extent  of  its  business  and  funds,  that 
its  shades  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original 
value.  All  France  was  seized  with  the  rage 
of  gambling  in  its  funds*  Money  and  yalua- 
bles  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  the  market 
and  invested  in  bank  paper,  and  happy  were 
they  who  could  strip  themselves  of  every  thing 
for  a  participation  in  this  imaginary  wealth. 
In  1720,  Law,  who  had  undergone  the  farce 
of  conversion  to  the  catholic  religion,  was  made 
ccMitrouler-general  of  the  finances.  Regarded 
as  the  Plutus  of  the  kingdom,  he  saw  at  his 
levee  .dukes,  peers,  and  marshals  of  France  ; 
and  titled  ladies  were  proud  to  appear  in  the 
carriage  of  his  wife  (or  mistress),  who  was  ac* 
customed,  to  say,  that  **  there  was  not  so  tire- 
**  some  an  animal  in  the  world  as  a  duchess." 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  head 
should  turn  with  this  elevation ;  but  he  had 
too  much  politeness  to  be  insolent,  and  rather 
indulged  a  ridiculous  vanity.  He  required 
that  his  son  should  be  put  on  the  list  with  the 
vouths.of  quality  who  were  to  dance  with  the 
nng  in  a  ballet,  and  the  regent  thought  fit  to 
comply  with  his  request.  The  boys,  however, 
were  not  so  condescending  as  their  parents  to 
the  intruder,  and  gave  him  so  many  mortifica- 
tions that  he  fell  iU  upon  it. 

At  length  the  baseless  fabric  <tf  this  pro- 
sperity began  to  give  way:  the  shares  daily 
sunk  m  value,  and  the  ruin  of  the  system  ap- 
peared inevitable.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
interfered,  but  was  banished  by  the  regent. 
The  credit  of  the  projector,  however,  could 
not  be  supported.  lie  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  post,  aner  holding  it  only  five  months;  and, 
loaded  with  the  public  execration,  retired  first 
to  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  then,  for  fur- 
ther safety,  quitted  the  kingdom.  He  carried 
with  him  but  a  small  residue  of  the  vast  fortune 
he  once  possessed,  and  lived  afterwards  in  ob- 
sc  urity.  After  visiting  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries,  he  finally  settled  at 
Venice,  where'  he  died  in  1729,  still  occupied 
with  vast  projects,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  his  system^  the  failure  of  which  he 
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attributed  to  the  opposition  it  met  with.  K 
has  not  wanted  ingenious  advocates;  but  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  it  was  unsound 
m  its  principles,  and  only  calculated  to,  be  the 
baneful  source  of  a  gaming  speculation.  Ljfi 
of  Law.  Duchs  Mem.  du  Regence.  Fits  di* 
Surintend,  des  Finances.  Nouv.  Diet.  /£>/.~A. 
LAW,  William,  a  learned  and  pious  di« 
vine  of  the  church  of  England,  well  known  by 
his  popular  writings  of  the  mystical  dass^  was 
bom  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  we  have  no  information  concerning 
the  place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  the  university  of  Cam« 
bridge,  where  he  took  both  degrees  in  arts: 
He  entered  into  holy  orders ;  but  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  had  a  cure  of  souls.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  his  having  early  adopted 
nonjuring  principles, which  he  maintained  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  For  some  time  he  filled  the 
post  of  tutor  to  a  gentleman's  son,  at  Putney, 
near  London ;  and  afterwards  he  became  spi« 
ritual  guide  to  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  a  maiden 
lady,  and  the  aunt  of  our  celebrated  historian, 
who  resic^ed  at  a  house  callei^the  Cliffe',  ia 
Northamptonshire.  Here  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  suppression 
of  urine  in  1761,  when,  it  is  said,  he  was  up- 
wards of  seventy  vears  of  age.  In  that  family 
he  left  behind  nim,  ^*  the  reputation  of  a 
worthy  and  eminently  pious  man,  who  believed 
all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he 
enjoined.''  His  life,  for  the  greatest  part,  was 
that  of  a  recluse ;  and  such  was  his  love  of  pri- 
vacy and  a  state  of  recollection,  that  it  was 
very  seldom  indeed  that  he  passed  away  mor^ 
than  two  hours  in  the  company  of  any  ftason 
whatever.  Hence  his  writings,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  practical  pieces  are  in  many  re- 
spects truly  excellent,  partake  of  a  gloommess 
and  severity  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  age^ 
and  which  ate  abhorrent  frotn  the  true  genms 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  lite,  his  mind  became  deep] v  tinctured  widt 
the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, that  he  might  the  better  understand  his 
writings.  Of  this  enthusiasm  some  of  his  latest 
productions  savour  so  strongly,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  them  otherwise  than  as  the 
effusions  of  a  disordered  intellect.  '<  But  these 
sallies  of  frenzy,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  observes, 
**  must  not  extinguish  the  praise  that  is  due  ta 
Mr.  Law  as  a  wit  and  a  scBoIar.  His  argu- 
ment on  topics  of  less  absurdity  is  specious  and 
acute ;  his  manner  is  lively,  his  style  forcible 
and  clear ;  and,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
2  ^ 
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beea  doaded  by  enthusbsm;  he  might  be  rank- 
ed with  the  most  agreeable  and  ingenious  writ- 
ers of  die  times,  when  the  Bangorian  contro- 
yersy.was  a  fashionable  theme,  he  entered  the 
lists''  against  bishop  Hoadley,  in  support  of  high 
church  principles  %  and  he  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  zealous  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  prelate,  in  his  ''Plain  Account 
of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  I"  *<  On  the  appearance  of  <  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees/  he  drew  his  pen  against  the 
Hcentiousness  of  the  doctrine  of  that  writer ; 
and  morality  and  religion  must  rejoice  in  his  ap- 
plause and  victory.  Mr.  Law's  masterpiece, 
? The; serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy  Life, 
adapted  to  the  State  and  Condition  of  all  Or- 
ders of  Christians,'  in  8vo.  is  still  read  as  a  popu* 
lar  and  powerful  book  of  devotion ;"  as  is  like- 
wise  his  "Practical  Treatise  upon  Christian  Per- 
fection," 8vo.  The  author's  precepts  in  them  are 
rigid,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  beyond  what 
rational  and  just  views  of  Christian  duties  will 
warrant.  '^His  satire  is  sharp,  but  his  wis* 
4om  is  from  the  knowledge  of  human  life; 
and  many  of  iiis  portraits  are  not  unworthy 
the  pen  of  La  Bruycre."  Besides  these 
pieces,  he  published  *<  Three  Letters  to  the 
Bishc^  of  Bangor,"  8  vo.;  "Remarks  upon  a  late 
fiook,  entitled,  *  The  Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or, 

1)rivateVices.public  Benefits,"  8vo. ;  "The  abso- 
ute  Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments  fully 
-demonstrated,"  8vo. ;  "  The  Case  of  Reason,  or 
natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully  stated,"  8vo. ; 
"An  earnest  and  serious  Answer  to  Dr. 
Trapp'9  Discourse  of  the  Folly,  Sin,  and  Dan- 

fer  ot  bemg  righteous  over  much,"  8vo. ;  "The 
iroands  and  Reasons  of  Christian  Regenera- 
tion," 8vo.;  **  A  Demonstration  df  the  gross  and 
fundamental  Errors  of  a  late  Book,  called, '  a 
plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  affectionately  addressed  to  all 
Orders  of  Men»  and  more  especially  to  all  the 
younger  Clergy,'  Svo.j  "  An  Appeal  to  all  that 
doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel," 
8vo»  5  "  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Soul  rising 
outoif  the  Vanity  of  Time. into  the  Riches  of 
Eternity,  in.  two  Parts," -8 vo.';  "  The  Spirit  of 
Lovc^  &c.  in  two  Parts,' '  8vo. ;  "The  Way  to  di- 
vine Knowledge,  being  several  Dialogues,  &c. 
preparatory  to  a  new  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Jacob  Bchmcn,  and  the  right  Use  of  them,"  in 
8vo. ;  "  A  short  but  sufficient  Confutation  of 
the  reverend  Doctor  Warburton's  projected 
Defence  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Christianity,  in  his 
divine  Legation  of  Moses ;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
right  reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London>" 
8vo. ;  "  A  Collection  of  Letters  on  the  most 
interesting  and.  important  Subjects,  and  on  seve- 
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ral  Occasions,"  8vo.;*  "Of  Justification' by 
Faith  and  Works }  a  Dialogue  between  a  Me- 
thodist and  a  Churchman,"  8vo. ;  and  ^*  An 
humble,  earnest,  aiid  affectionate  Address  to  the 
Clergy,"  8vo.  Note  under  tie  article  Jacksm  in 
tie  Biog.  Brit.  Gibbon* s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life 
and  Writings.    Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  i800. — ^M. 

LAWES,  Henrt,  an  English  musician  of 
great  temporary  reputation,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Lawes,  a  vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  a  scholar  of  Cooper,  known  by 
his  Italianised  name  of  Coperario,  and  in  1625 
was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel-royal.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  clerk  of  the  cheque 
and  of  the  private  music  to  Charles  L  He  ob- 
tained his  principal  fame  by  setting  the  com- 
positions of  eminent  poets,  and  Milton's 
Comus  has  secured  immortality  to  his  name. 
Lawes  taught  music  in  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  set  the  airs  of  that  masque 
when  it  was  performed  at  Ludlow-castle,  in 
1 63  7*  He  himself  took  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ant-spirit, and  several  fine  lines  in  the  piece 
express  the  great  poet's  admiration  of  Ijjs  mu- 
sical ulents.  One  of  Milton's  sonnets  is  ad* 
dressed  to  Lawes,  and  praises  him  as  the  first 
who 

■  taught  our  English  music  l)ow  to  space 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent ;  - 

by  which  he  means  that  he  studied  to  pre- 
serve a  correspondence  between  the  accent 
of  the  music  and  the  quantity  of  the  verse. 
He  is  also  extolled  by  Waller,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  admired  by  all  his  co- 
temporaries.  The  judgment  of  modern  mu- 
sical critics  is,  however,  much  less  favourable  ta 
him)  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  attained 
excellence  in  any  one  branch  of  his  arf.  He 
succeeded  best  in  songs  for  a  jingle  voice>  Hi» 
works  were  chiefly  published  under  the  title  of 
"Ayresand  Dialogues,"  three  books,  1653, 
55,  and  58.  Many  are  also  to  be  found  m 
collections  of  the  time.  From  the  superior  style 
of  the  poetry  of  many  of,  these  pieces,  it  ap-^ 
pears  that  the  union  of  the  sister  arts  was 
closer  in  his  time  tlian  it  has  generally  been 
since.  Lawes  quitted  the  service  of  the  king 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
employed  himself  in  teaching  ladies  to  sing ; 
which   profession  his    decent   character   and 

fentlemanlike  manners  rendered  respectable. 
le  retained  his  place  in  the  chapel-roya^  and 
composed  the  coronation-anthem  for  Charles 
II.  He  died  in  1662,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster-abbey. 

JVilliam  Lawesj  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  an  eminent  musician^  and 
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composed  vartous  works  by  himself,  or  in  con- 
j  notion  with  his  brother.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  I.,  and  greatly  beloved  by  him. 
His  loyalty  induced  him  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
master's  cause,  and  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Chester^  in  1645.  Hatvkin/s  and  Burtiefs 
History  of  Music. — A. 

LAWRENCE,  Peter  Joseph,  an  able  civil 
engineer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Flanders,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1 7 1  S> 
and  died  in  1 77*.  In  his  private  character  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  an  excellent  citi- 
zen ;  and  in  his  professional  line,  by  the  great 
and  useful  exertions  of  his  genius.  Cardinal 
PoHgnac  being  shewn  a  little  machine  Vhich 
he  constructed,  when  only  eight  years  old, 
predicted  tliat  he  would  one  day  arrive  at 
eminence' in  the  science  of  practical  mathe- 
matics: and  he  was  not  deceived.  When  he 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Lawrence 
projected  and  executed  drains  in  different 
parts  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  deemed  impracticable.  Being 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  canals  in  the 
generalities  of  Valenciennes  and  Lille,  he 
greatly  improved  the  navigation  of  the  Scarpe ; 
and  he  also  constructed  the  most  commodious 
sluices  on  other  rivers.  He,  likewise,  invent- 
ed ingenious  machines,  made  use  of  in  the 
fonification  of  Valenciennes ;  and  the  curious 
carriage  on  which  the  colossal  statue  of  Lewis 
XV.  was  brought  to  Paris  with  great  ease,  in 
1757.  He  was  the  contriver  of  the  engines 
applied  to  the  mines  in  Bretagne,  which  at  the 
same  time  clear  them  of  their  water,  and  raise 
the  metallic  ores.  The  junction  of  -the  Schelde 
and  the  Somme  being  an  object  highly  desirable, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  economical  point  of 
view,  hut  presenting  what  were  considered  to 
be  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  execution  \ 
the  genius  of  Lawrence  triumphed  over  these 
difiBcuities.  The  grand  design  which  he  form- 
ed, was  tliat  of  a  subterraneous  canal,  thi^ee 
leagues  in  length,  the  level  of  which  should  be 
forty-five  feet  above  the  source  of  the  Schelde, 
and  fifteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Somme. 
This  noble  undertaking  was  actually  com- 
menced by  him,  and  was  not  improperly  cha^ 
ractcrized  by  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  tne  in- 
ventor, under  the  title  of  "An  unheard  of 
chef-d'oeuvre."  It  certainly  was  so,  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  considered, 
notwithstanding  that  our  Brindley's  tunnels 
for  the  duke  of  Bridge  water's  canals,  which  are 
works  of  a  similar  construction,  had  before 
that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world.     The  various  mechanical  inven- 


tions and  undertakings  of  M.  Lawrence  have 
been  celebrated  in  a  beautiful  "Epistle"  in 
verse,  by  the  well-known  abb6  Delille,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  a  collection 
of  poems,  entitled,  "  The  Treasury  of  Par* 
nassus."     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M.  *  , 

LAZIUS  (LATZ),  WotFGANG,  an  indus- 
trious  writer  on  history  and  antiquities,  was 
bom  in  15 14,  at  Vienna,  where  his  father, 
Simon,  practised  as  a  physician.  Wolfgang 
commenced  a  teacher  in  the  belles-lettres^ 
but  was  at  length  nominated  to  a  professor* 
ship  of  medicine  in  Vienna,  which  he  oc-  • 
cupied  during  nineteen  years,  till  his  death  in 
1565.  He  was  an  extremely  studious  man; 
and  left  many  proofs  of  his  researches  into 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  own  country.  He  is  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
critical  skill,  and  hence  has  been  slightly 
spoken  of  by  some  writers,  though  the  learned 
De  Thou  mentions  him  with  respect.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  L  nominated  him  one  of 
his  counsellors,  and  conferred  upon' him  the 
order  of  knighthood.  His  principal^ works  are^ 
"  Commentariorum  rerum  Grsecarum,  Lib.  ii.'-' 
folio,  1558 ;  "  Comment.  Reipublicas  Ro* 
manae  in  exteris  provinciiS)Lib.  xii.'/folio,i  598$ 
"De  Gentium  Migrationibus,''  folio,  1600; 
•*  Chorographia  Fannonlas  j'*  "  Alvearium 
Antiquitatis }"  "  In  Genealogium  Austriacum 
Comment.''  His  letters  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Frankfort,  in  two  vols,  folio,  1698* 
Thuani  Hist*     Monri.     Eloy  Dict.^^A. 

LAZZARELLI,  Gianfrancesco,  an  Ita- 
lian ccdmic  poet,  was  a  native  of  Gubbio« 
After  sustaining  several  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states  of  the  church,  he  became,  in 
1 66 1,  auditor  of  prince  Alexander  Pico,  duke 
of  Mirandola.  He  Was  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  that  city  in  1681,  and  died  in  1694, 
He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  remained  un- 
infected with  the  bad  taste  of  the  poetrf  of 
that  age,  and  imitated  the  more  natural  and 
easy  style  of  the  earlier  writers.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  most  known  is  entitled,  "  La  Cicr 
ceide,"  a  very  singular  performance,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a 
person  whom  he  calls  don  Ciccio,  and  whe 
was  Buonventura  Arrighini,  formerly  his  col- 
league in  the  rota  at  Macerata.  In  a  vast 
number  of  sonnets  and  other  pieces  of  verse, 
he  exhibits  him  in  every  possible  light,  satirical 
and  ludicrous,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
and  has  pursued  his  design  with  a  flow  of  ver- 
sification, an  ingenuity  of  turn,  and  a  copious- 
ness of  fancy,  which  is  truly'surprising,  and 
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which  ought  to  have  been  employed  on  a  better 
•abject.    There  is  much  indecency,  and  some 

trofaneness,  in  this  work,  which  caused  it  to 
e  put  in  die  prohibited  list.  In  the  second 
edition  some  of  the  profaner  sonnets  were 
omitted.     Bayli*     TiraioschL''^A. 

XEANDEk,  a  French  capuchin  friar,  was  a 
native  of  Dijon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1667. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  by  which 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  day,  and 
be  is  frequently  quoted  by  Dupin,  in  the  second 
and  third  volumes,  of  his  '^  Nova  Bibliotheca 
Auctorum  Ecclesiasticorum."  The  principal  of 
his  productions  still  held  in  esteem  are,  "  The 
Truths  of  the  Gospel,''  8cc.  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  1 66 1  and  1662;  ^'Commentana  in 
£pistolas  Divi  Pauli,"  two  vols,  folio,  166^  i 
^Discursu8pr9edicabiles>''two  vols,  folio,  1605. 
Mcreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEBLANC,  Marcel,  bom  at  Dijon,  in 
1653,  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  mathematicians  whom 
Lewis  XIV.  sent  to  the  king  of  Siam,  the  sup- 
posed convert  to  Christianity,  in  1687.  Le» 
Uanc  took  up  his  abode  with  the  talapoins  or 
priests  of  the  country,  in  order  to  learn  the 
language;  but  the  revolution  taking  place 
which  deprived  that  king  of  his  crown,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  missionaries,  he 
was  sent  back  to  France  to  carry  the  intelli- 
gence. He  had  the  misfortune  ot  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Dutch,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  sent  into  confinement  at  Middle- 
burg»  in  Zealand".  He  obtained  his  liberty  in 
1690,  and  returned  to  Dijon  in  the  capacity  of 
mathematical  professor  in  the  Jesuit's  college. 
In  1 69 1  he  jomed  a  new  mission  for  China, 
and  embarked  at  Lisbon.  During  the  voyage, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  in  a  storm, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,'  at  Mozambique, 
ill  1693^  Father  Leblanc  had  begun  at  Dijon 
to  draw  ''up  memoirs  concert^g  the  missions 
into  the  east,  which  he  left  imperfect.  He  is 
known  by  a  *'  History  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  in  1688,  and  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Indies,"  LyonSf  two  vols.  lamo. 
1692,  in  French,  which  gives  a  faithful  and 
exact  narrative  of  that  event,  and  contains  va- 
rious remarks  useful  to  navigators.  JidonrL 
—A. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  a  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  under  Dr.  Busby.  He  was 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Ttinity-coUege,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1668,  but  quitted  the  university 
without  a  fellowship,  and  attempted  to  push  his 
fortune  at  courts  with  what  expectations  or  in 


what  capacity,  we  are  not  told.    Failing  in  this 
project,  he  essayed  his  powers  in  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1675  produced  his  tragedy  of 
Nero.    From  this  time  to   i68i,hegave  the 
town  a  new  tragedy  yearly,  all  which  appear 
to  have  had  temporary  success.     He  also  made  ^ 
a  trial  of  his  abilities  as  an  actor,  encouraged 
by  the  applause  he  received  from  the  players 
when  reading  his  pieces  at  rehearsals  for  dieir 
instruction.    But  though  he  read  with  extra- 
ordinary pathos,  he  soon  found  himself  defi- 
cient in  other  qualifications  for  the  stage,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt.      The  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  probably   joined  to  irregularity  of 
living,  occasioned  an  unhappy  (derangement  of 
mind,  which  proceeded  to  such  a  lengthy  that 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  in  Bedlam. 
After  an  abode  in  that  receptacle  of  miserv  for 
four  years,  he  was  discharged  in  1688,  and  was 
able  to  write  two  more  tragedies.     His  cir- 
cumstances were,  however,  very  fow,  and  his 
chief  support  was  a   weekly  pension  of  ten 
shillings  from  the  theatre  royal.    His  last  play 
was  **The  Massacre  of  Paris,**  in  1690;  a 
subject  of  horror  dangerous  to  an  unsettled 
bram.    ^Not  long  after  its  appearance  he  died,. 
2M  it  is  said,  in  a  drunken  street-frolic  by  nighty 
and  was  buried  by  the  parish  of  St.  element 
Danes. 

Lee  is  reckoned  by  Addison  (Spectator,  No» 
09)  to  have  equalled  any  of  his  cotcmporaries^ 
m  a  natural  genius  for  tragedy,  but  to  have 
been  hurried  away  by  the  unpetuosity  of  his 
ideas  into  the  turgid  and  bombastic,  burying 
his  thoughts  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discern  their  beauty.  His  mind 
was  probably  never  free  from  a  degree  of  dis- 
order, and  was  incapable  of  the  exercise  of 
cool  judgment.  He  certainly  possessed  a  vein 
of  high  poetry,  and  could  give  a  powerful  ex- 
pression to  passion,  though  always  upon  the 
verge  of  rant.  He  was  accounted  to  excel  in 
represenringf  the  passion  of  love,  which  he 
sometimes  touched  with  exquisite  tenderness^, 
as  well  as  force.  His  "Theodosius,  or  the 
Force  of  Love,"  was  long  a  favourite  on  this, 
account.  That,  and  his  "  Rival  Queens,"  are- 
the  only  pieces  out  of  eleven  which  he  com- 
posed, that  keep  a  place  on  the  stage.  He 
likewise  wrote  two  in  conjunction  with  Dryden^. 
"Oedipus,"  and  "The  Duke  of  Guise.*^ 
Biogr.  Brit  an, — A. 

LEECHMAN,  William,  a  learned  and 
excellent  Scotch  divine  and  theological  pro- 
fessor in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  soa 
of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  l)olphinton,  ii> 
Lanerkshire,  where  he  was  bom  m  the  yeaz 
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1706.    He  was  initiated  in  the  rudimests  of 
learning  at  the  parish-school  of  his  native  place^ 
and  then  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.    In  this  seminary 
he  distinguished  himsel?  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  different  branches  of  literature  to  which 
he  applied;    and  was    recommended  to   be 
tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Geddcs  of 
Kirkhurd*    He  began  his  tlieological  studies 
about  the  year  1724,  and  continued  to  pro- 
secute them  under  Dr.  William  Hamiltonj  then 
professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.     After  Mr, 
Geddes  had  no  furtner  occasion  for  a  tutor,  Mr. 
Leechman;  in  1727,  was  recommended  as  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  education  of 
another  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Mure  of  Cald- 
well, in  Renfrewshire.    This  was  his  first  in- 
troduction in  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
destined  to  be  afterwards  the  principal  scene  of 
his  usefukiess.    The  family  of  Caldwell  lived 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months  in  the 
country;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Glas- 
gow, for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren.    In  this  city  Mr.  Leechman  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  method  of  teaching  at 
another  university,  and  attending  any  of  the 
kctures  be  pleased,  especially  those  of  pro- 
fessor Htttcheson.    To  that  gentleman,  and 
his  learned  colleague  professor  Dunlop,  Mr. 
Leechman  recommended  himself  by  his  modest 
merit,  and  from  the   friendly  familiarity  to 
which  they  admitted  him,  derived  equal  im- 
provement and  entertainment.     About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  173 1,  he  offered  himself 
for  probationary  trials  to  the  presbytery  of 
Paisley,  within  whose  bounds  he  resided ;  and, 
after  going  through  the  usual  exercises  with 
approbation,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher.    It 
was  more  than  five  years,  however,  before  he 
had  any  prospect  of  preferment ;  which  was 
not  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  as  it  afford- 
ed him  full  leisure  in  the  very  spring  of  life, 
while  he  exercised  his  talents  by  occasionally 
assisting  his  clerical  friends,  to  pursue  his  own  ' 
studies,  both  in  the  country  and  at  Glasgow,  . 
with  all  possible  advantage.    In  the  year  1 726, 
upon  a  vacancv  taking  place  in  the  parisn  of 
Beitb,  where  tlie  family  of  Caldwell  usually 
lesided,  the  countess  of  Eglinton,  the  patroness, 
waving    the  exercise   of  her  right,    recom- 
mended Mr.  Leechman,  in  a  letter  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Irvine.    In  consequence  of  this,  and 
At  unanimous  concursenee  of  the  parishioners, 
he  was  ordamed  minister  of  Beitlu    In  this 
populous  and  extensive  charge  he  continued 
about  seven  years,  living  sometimes  in  his  par- 
sonage-house, where  he   had  servants^,  but 


chiefly  at  Caldwell.  In  the^  year  1 740,  Mn 
Leechman  was  elected  'moderator  of  a  meetings 
of  the  provincial  synod  at  Irvine,  and,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  opened  the  following  meetingat 
Glasgow  with  a  sermon  to  the  clergy,  "  Out 
the  Temper,  Character,  and  Duty  of  a  Minbter 
of  the  Gospel."  Among  the  numerous  ser- 
mons and  charges  which  have  been  published' 
on  this  subject,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  that 
will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  this  first  at- 
tempt of  a  young  minister,  in  respect  to  the 
variety  of  useful  advice  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,  and  perhaps  also,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  the  striking,  yet  delicate  manner  in 
which  this  advice  is  given.  In  the  year  1743, 
he  publiriied  a  mueh  longer  ^rmon,  ^On 
Prater.'*  Both  these  publications  excited  t 
more  than  ordinary  attention  at  their  first  ap« 
pearance,  and  have  since  undergone  a  great 
number  of  impressions. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Leechman 
married  Mrs.  Bridget  Balfour,  of  the  family  of 
Pilrig,  near  Edinburgh,  who  possessed  the  re«^ 
quisite  qualifications  for  malg^g  him  happy,  and 
for  reflecting  honour  on  his  choice.  Soon  after 
this  event,  two  gentlemen  waited  on  him  from- 
Ireland,  deputed  by  a  respectable  dissenting 
congregation  at  Belfast,  to  invite  him  to  be 
their  minister,  and  to  offer  him  a  better  aalarf 
than  he  had  at  Beith.    This  tfkr  Dr.  Hut*^ 
cheson,  who  well  knew  the  advantages  of  the 
situation,  advised  him   to   accept;   but  Mr. 
Dunlop,  and  his  other  friends  at  Glasgow,  joined 
by  Mrs.  Leecfaman's  relations,  persuaded  him. 
to  decline.    Mr.  Dunlop  always  wished  to  get 
him  into  the  college  ^  and  an  opportunity  offered 
for  that  purpose  soon  afterwards,^  the  theo- 
logical chair  becoming  vacant      The  election 
wa&  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  $  that  is  the 
court  of  ordinary  professors,  who,  in  some 
former  important  questions,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  divide,  into  two  nearly  equal  parties.. 
One  of  these  parties  was   in  favour  of  Mr*. 
Leechman ;  the  other  party  was  for  choosing^ 
Mr.  John  Maclaurin,  one  of  the  ministers  o£ 
Glasgow,  and  highly  respectable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety.    The  people  of  the  city  and 
nei^bourhood  interested  themselves  warmly- 
in  the  fate  of  this  election;  as  it  was  indeed  an 
^vent  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  future 
education  of  their  clergy.    Mr.  Leechman  had; 
the  good  wishes  of  persons  of  taste  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  those  of  a<  much^ 
larger  body,  even  all  the  rest  of  the  town.    On« 
the  day  fixed  fbr  the  decision  of  this  business,, 
the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  were 
equally  divided,,  and  ^Mx.  Leechman  obtained; 
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the  divinity  chair  by 'die  casting  vote  of  the 
then  lord  rector.  Against  this  election  the 
disappointed  party  made  a  formal  protest,  in 
the  hope  of  frustrating  the  ieffect  of  it,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scou 
land.  Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Hntcheson,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  professor  of  anatomy,  appeared 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  presbytery  pf  Irvine 
in  January  1744,  and  laid  before  them  the 
minute  of  the  election,  requesting  them  to  take 
the  proper  ^steps  in  consequence  of  it;  another 
professor,  of  the  opposite  party,  made  his  ap- 
pearance likewise,  and  attempted  to  stop  any 
procedure,  under  the  pretext  of  a  controverted 
election.  But  the  court,  finding  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  neither  a  proper  commission  Irom 
the  college,  nor  the  parish  of  Beith,  the  only 
parties  concerned,  agreed  to  release  Mr. 
Leechman  from  his  parochial  connection,  and 
to  give  him  up  to  the  college,  witli  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  abi- 
lities, doctrine,  and  life,  during  the  time  that 
he  had  lived  among  them.  On  the  verjr  next 
day,  however,  when,  with  the  deputies  of 
the  college,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  they  refused  to  enroll 
him  as  a  member  of  their  court,  and  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  steps  which  the  law  had  ap- 
pointed, previously  to  his  commencing  his 
■office.  This  obliged  him  to  protest,  and  to 
complain  of  their  conduct  to  tne  synod  i  after 
which  he  began,  and  continued  to  teach  in 
the  college  during  the  remaming  part  of  the 
session. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow  in  February,  the  majority,  under  the 
direction  of  a  zealous  country  clergyman,  took 
a  very  violent  step,  with  a  view  to  eject  the 
new  professor.  They  resolved  to  commence 
a  process  of  heresy  against  him:  a  cruel  and. 
rancorous  proceeding,  which  had  the  most  di- 
rect tendency  imaginable  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion and  usetulness,  and  to  expose  him  to  ge- 
neral odium!  To  prepare  the  way  for  tnis 
Krocess,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
Ir.  Xieechman's  Sermon  on  Prayer;  who  pro- 
duced a  paper  of  remarks,  as  they  called  it, 
consisting  of  eight  articles  of  what  they  deemed 
heretical  omissions.  The  purport  of  the  whole 
went  to  charge  Air.  Leechman  with  having 
laid  too  little  stress  on  the  merit  of  the  satis- 
faction and  intercession  of  Christ,  which,  they 
insinuated,  he  considered  as  a  circumstance 
superfluous  or  foreign  to  prayer.  To  each  of 
the  remarks  the  professor  gave  in  written 
answers,  vindicating  himself  in  a  modest,  yet 
.sufficiently  spirited  manner.  But  these  answers^ 


as  might  be  expected,  were  neither  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  nor  to  the  presbytery  under 
whose  authority  they  acted.  This  attack  upon 
the  author,  evidently  calculated,  if  not  design- 
ed, to  raise  a  spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  common 
people  against  him,  soon  roused  die  attention 
and  indignation  of  many  of  the  conscientious 
friends  of  religion  and  learning  in  that  quarter, 
to  whom  Mr.  Leechman  was  not  personally- 
known.  It  drew  together  a  great  number  of. 
clergy  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  that  large 
synodal  district,  together  with  several  gentle- 
men of  rank,  who  took  their  seats  with  them  as 
elders.  Having  assembled  at  Glasgow,  and,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Leechraan's  complaint, 
thought  proper  to  call  for  the  papers,  and  to 
take  the  business  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  inferior  court;  after  a  minute  lamination 
of  the  remarks  and  answers,  and  allowing  every 
member  to  propose  what  further  objections 
might  occur  to  him,  as  well  as  t^e  protessor  to 
reply,  viva  voce,  the  synod,  ^ilmost  unani- 
mously, found  Mr.  Leechman's  answers  to  the 
objections  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  de- 
termined there  was  no  reason  to  cnarge  him 
with  any  unsoundness  in  the  passages  of  the 
sermon  complained  against.  But  the  matter 
was  not  yet  nnally  settled ;  for  the  presbytery 
had  at  the  beginning  made  an  appeal  to  the 
general  assembly.  By  that  court  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  synod  was  confirmed,  and 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  prohibited  to 
commence,  or  carry  on  any  further  proceedings 
against  the  professor,  on  account  of  that  ser- 
mon. Mr.  Leechman's  character,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  professor,  shone  out  the  brighter 
after  this  cloud  was  dissipated.  Somaof  those 
who  had  appeared  his  keen  adversaries  in  the. 
church  process,  lived  with  bim  afterwards  on 
terms  of  sincere  friendship:  even  the  preju- 
dices of  the  common  people  in  Glasgow  gra« 
dually  subsided;  so  diat  he  came  to  be  conn 
sidered  there,  as  he  had  always  been  in  every 
other  place,  a  verv  acceptable'preacher. 

Mr.  Leechman^s  time,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  professorship,  was  chiefly  employed  in  pre- 
paring lectures  for  the  Divinity-hall.  After 
the  example  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  he  continued 
the  custom  of  lecturing  in  English;  butowin^ 
to  his  great  modesty,  not  having  attained  the 
easy  and  spirited  manner  of  that  celebrated 
professor,  who  lectured  to  appearance,  extem- 
pore, and  being  at  the  same  time  very  near 
sighted,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  almost:  constant  use  of  his  papers :  yet  his 
lectures  were  always  judicious,  liberal,  and 
sometimes  uncommonly  strikingi   and   were 
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equally  relished  by  the  great  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attended  them.  Soon  after  he  was 
established  in  the  professorship,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  continued  in 
the  theological  chair  seventeen  years,  pruning 
his  lectures^  from  time  to  time,  of  their  least 
valuable  parts ;  enriching  them  with  something 
new  or  more  important,  suggested  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  or  by  his  own  fertile 
mind;  especially  vindicating  and  establishing 
the  grand  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion against  the  principal  objections  made  to 
riiem  by  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Vol- 
taire, and  other  sceptical  writers,  whose  books 
made  their  first  appearance  during  that  period. 
Dr.  Leechman,  indeed,  was  qualified  beyond 
most  men,  to  be  a  successful  teacher  and  de- 
fender of  truth.  His  love  of  it  was  pure  and 
warm:  yet  this  generous  warmth  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  modesty  of  his  own  mind,  and 
never  betrayed  him  into  any  harsh  or  indecent 
language  towards  those  whose  opinions  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  hostile  to  truth,  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  He  was  as 
free  as  any  man  from  bigotry,  or  an  improper 
attachment  to  any  systems  of  theology  or  phi- 
losophy, that  of  his  friend  Hutcheson  not  ex- 
cepted. He  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally 
candid  with  the  justly-admired  Lardner :  and 
though  bU  reading  or  learning  was  consider- 
ably inferior  to  the  progress  made  by  that  pro- 
digy of  knowledge,  yet  it  was  still  very  exten- 
sive, especially  in  the  historical,  moral,  and 
theological  branches.  He  had  a  remarkable 
talent  of  selecting  what  was  most  important  or 
most  striking  on  every  subject  which  he  han- 
dled: his  arguments  were  solid ;  not  founded  on 
speculations,  but  facts;  and  they  were  urged 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  carried  the 
hearerff  along  with  him;  for  they  were  ad- 
dressed equally  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart* 
In  fine,  the  exertion  of  these  extraordinary 
talents  was  heightened  by  a  spirit  of  manly  de- 
votion, the  efl^ects  of  which  made  such  in>- 
pressions  on  some  minds  a6  will  never  be  en- 
tirely eiFaced.  Dr.  Leechman's  fame  and  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher,  was  what  might  be  expected, 
from  sudi  talents  and  virtues^  The  Divinity- 
hall  at  Glasgow,  was  crowded  in  his  time  with 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  than  any  oAer  ia 
Scotland.  His  labours  there  continued  to  in- 
crease the  rising  reputation  of  that  university, 
and  did  eminent  service  to  the  church,  espe- 
cially by  inspiring  young  minds  with  a^  ardour 
for  truth,  cherishing  a  spirit  of  enquiry  after 
it,  and  diflFusing  rational  and  Kberal  sentiments 
^of  religion  in  that  comer-  of   the    country.- 


Even  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry 
among  the  seceders,  who  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  rigid  seot  in  Scotland,  attended  Dr» 
Leechman^s  lectures  in  considerable  numbers;; 
and  thus  manifested  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and. 
a  liberality  of  mind  which  did  them  much 
honour.  Many  ingenious  young  men  from 
England  and  Ireland  became  his  pupils,  and 
improved  under  his  tuition,  several  of  whom 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  both  among 
the  dissenters  and  in  the  church.  His  numer- 
ous scholars,  however  they  might  differ  in 
their  sentiments  of  speculative  theology  and 
church  government,  were  all  cordially  united 
in  their  affection  and  veneration  for  their  old 
master. 

Dr.  Leechman  was  of  slender  make,  but  had 
firm  nerves,  and  a  strong,  clear,  commanding 
voice.  His  health,  though  sometimes,  preca- 
rious, was  upon  the  whole  good;  but  required 
a  strict  attention  to  temperance  and  exercise 
during  the  summer  months*  In  his  youth,  he 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con* 
sumption,  and  recovered  beyond  expectation. 
He  was  subject  to  frequent  coughs,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  studying  hardj 
and  teaching  constantly,  till  about  the  year 
1759,  ^hen  his  cough  increased,  accompanied 
,  with  hectic  fits.  This  ended  in  the  discharge 
of  an  imposthumc  from  his  breast.  During^ 
this  illness  he  taught  as  long  as  he  was  able  in 
the  public  hall,  and  afterwards  in  a  large  room 
in  his  own  house,  till  he  was  forced  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  lecture:  yet  he  still  continued 
to  meet  his  students,  and  to  hear  their  dis- 
courses, after  he  was  unable  to  speak  to  them 
any  longer  than  a  few  minutes  himself.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  summer,  his  phys^icians 
sent  him  to  Bristol ;  where  he  received  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  waters,  living, 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months,  at  the 
village  of  Clifton,  and  meeting  with  much 
attention  and  civility  from  several  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  the 
year  176I9  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
office  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Leechman  was  raised  to  it,  Dy  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  king.  For  this  promotion  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Mure,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  his  old 
pupil  and  intimate  friend.  It  was  with  no 
small  regret  that  the  divinity  students  saw  their 
professor  removed  from  a  station  where  he  had 
been  so  useful  to  them :  yet  they  were  happy  to 
see  him  raised  to  what  is  the  summit  of  am- 
bition to  a  clergyman  in  Scotland;  placed  at. 
the.  bead  of  a  respectable  ^university,  and  in  a 
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situation  where  he  could  enjoy  otium  cum,  dig- 
nitate.  Considering  the  staite  of  his  health, 
nothing  could  be  more  sc^^onable  than  thiS' 
^relaxation'  from  the  labour  of  public  teaching. 
It  was  probably  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
longing his  valuable  life  for  five  and  twenty 
years.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  a  mind  so 
conscientious  and  active  as  his  was»  to  enjoy 
much  ease  in  hb  new  station,  entrusted  as  he 
was  with  the  oversight,  both  of  the  morals  and 
literature  of  such  a  numerous  society;  and 
having  a  peculiar  trouble  from  his  office,  in 
the  superintendance  and  administration  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  univer- 
sity, more  complicate  and  considerable,  on  the 
whole,  than  that  of  the  other  Scotch  univer- 
sities. Besides,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  connected  with 
his  office;  but  entered  warmly  into  every 
scheme  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
the  society,  suggested  by  other  professors,  and 
prosecuted  some  schemes  of  his  own  sugges- 
tion. *  He  gave  a  lecture,  for  some  time,  once 
a  week,  to  the  students  in  divinity,  which  he 
vns  entitled  to  do  as  .primarius  professor; 
and  during  the  session  of  1763,  and  several 
following  sessions,  he  gave  weekly  lectures  to 
the  whole  university,  we  believe,  upon  the 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  disengaged 
from  their  peculiar  studies.  These  lectures 
irere  upon  various  subjects :  such  as,  the  de- 
sign of  academical  institutions,  and  the  conduct 
incumbent  both  on  masters  and  scholars  to 
answer  this  deiign;  upon  self-knowledge,  as 
subservient  to  this,  as  well  as  to  our  general 
conduct  in  life ;  upon  the  wisdom  and  benefit 
of  early  piety;  upon  the  excellency  of  the 
scriptures ;  with  some  other  topics  formerly 
treated  of  in  the  Divinity-hall,  and  now  adapted 
to  a  more  mixed  audience*  These  lectures  were 
temembered  and  often  spoken  of  afterwards, 
as  excellently  calculated  to  inspire  young  minds 
with  an  ardour  both  for  literary  and  moral  im- 
provement; to  stimulate  them  to  strenuous  ex- 
ertions ;  to  guard  them  against  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  licentiousness;  and  to  prepare 
them  to  make  a  manly  stand,  in  their  riper 
years,  for  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  every 
thing  of  importance  to  mankind. 

^  Dr.  Leechman's  faculties  remained  in  full 
vigour,-  amidst  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  his  taste  for  valuable  knowledge  con- 
tinued as  acute  as  ever.  This  enabled  him  to  be 
useful  to  many  in  his  private  capacity.  His 
house  was-open  to  students  in  every  department, 

where  the  conversation  usually  turned  on  sub- 
jects of  learning  and  taste^  and  contributed  to 


their  improvement.  For  the  last  twelve  years 
of  hisliie,  he  was  distressed  with  asthmatic  and 
gravelly  complaints,  which  he  bore  with  great 
patience.  Having  in  his  youth  improperly 
accustomed  himself  to  late,  rather  than  early 
hours  of  study,  this,  together  with  his  asthma,  , 
gradually  brought  on  him  the  habit  of  Qight- 
waking,  so  that,  for  several  years,  he  had  no 
sleep  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and  then 
very  little.  The  want  of  this  best  of  all  resto- 
ratives by  denees  wasted  his  flesh,  and  ex- 
hausted his  bodily  strength,  without  having  any 
visible  eflFect  upon  his  spirits.  His  mind  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  all 
bodily  infirmities  and  connections.  Firm  in 
his  own  native  and  acquired  vigour,  supported 
by  the  steady  principles  and  joyful  hopes  of 
religion,  and  perpetually  animated  by  some 
worthy  purpose,  it  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
amusements  which  weaker  minds  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  support  or  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  spirits.  About  the  middle 
of  September  1785,  he  had  a  sudden  and  vio* 
lent  paralytic  shock,  from  the  efiects  of  which 
he  soon  recovered;  but  a  second  shock  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  following  month,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  his  whole  left  side.  Still 
he  continued  in  the  full  possession  of  his  men- 
tal faculties,  and  was  often  as  intelligent,  judi- 
cious, and  even  as  acute  as  ever ;  and  always 
firm,  serene,  and  happy,  to  a  degree  which 
he  was  unable  to  express.  On  the  second  of 
December  he  had  a  third  attack  of  his  disorder^ 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  following  day, 
Mrhen  he  was  about  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Leechman,  we  believe,  committed  nothing 
to  the  press,  except  nine  "Sermons,''  which 
went  throtf^h  several  editions  .during  his  life* 
time.  They  were  collected  together  after  his 
death,  and  were  printed  with  others,  selected 
from  hi^  MSS.,in  1 789, in  two  vols.  8vo.  They 
are  all  on  important  and  useful  subjects ;  dispby 
great  animation  and  energy  of  thought;  breathe 
a  spirit  of  fervent  and  cheerful  piety;  and  arc 
written  in  a  style  that  is  dimple,  perspicuous, 
and  pleasing.  Dr.  ff^odrow^s  Narrative^  pre^ 
fixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Sermans.-^-Mm 

LECT  (LECTIUS),  Jimes,  a  learned  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  Geneva,  was  bom  at  that 
city,  in  1560.  After  a  preliminary  education 
at  home,  he  studied  law  under  Cujas,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Beza,  obtained  a  chair 
in  that  faculty  at  Geneva,  in  1583.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  counsellor  of 
sUte ;  and  the  zeal  and  intelligence  which  he 
displa]^ed  in  the  public  service  caused  him 
four  times  to  be  appointed  to  the  syndicate  or 
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!  fif St  office  in  the  gOYernment,  and  to  be  em- 
.  ployed  in  tome  importatnt  negotiations*  He 
was  sent,  in  1589,10  queen  Elizabeth,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  pecuniary  aid  for  the  republicj 
exhausted  by  war ;  and,  although  that  frugal 
princess  would  contribute  nothing  from  her 
own  purse,  she  permitted  a  collection  to  be 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lect 
weqt  upon  a  similar  mission  to  Holland,  and 
obtained  a  sum  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  states-general,  upon  the  liberal  con- 
dition that  the  academy  of  Geneva  should  be 
re-established,  the  professors  of  which  had 
been  dismissed.  Lect  himself^  from  his  love 
to  letters,  supported  this  measure  y  and  among 
his  orations  is  one  with  the  title  "  De  Studiis 
LiberaUbus  publica  ob  mala  non  deserendis/' 
He  was  employed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
republic  with  his  pen,  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy;  and  when  that  prince  had  dishonoured 
himself  by  the  infamous  attempt  of  the  escalade j 
in  160Z,  Lect  represented  the  action  in  such 
colours  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  to  obtain  the 
desired  succours.  He  afterwards  defended  the 
protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the 
president  Favre,  in  an  excellent  controversial 
.work.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he 
found  time  for  various  publications  in  juris- 
prudence, and  in  polite  literature.  He  died  in 
161 1,  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
tnodel  of  an  excellent  magistrate  and  citizen. 
I'he  legal  writings  of  Lectins  are  contained  in 
the  coUectioa  entitled,  '*  Thesaurus  Juris  Ro- 
mani,  continens  rariora  meltorum  Interpretum 
Opuscula,"  Lugd.  Bat.  five  vols,  folio,  1725. 
His  other  publications,  ^ll  in  {iatin,  consist 
chiefly  of  poems,  orations,  pieces  of  biogra- 
phy, &c.  He  gave  an  edition  of  <^  Q.  Aurelii 
Symmachi  Epistolarum  lib.  x.  cum  notis,"  &c. 
Genev.  8vo.  1587,  159O;  of  the  "  Poetx 
Gneci  vcteres  heroici,"  Gr.  Lat.  folio,  Genev. 
\6o6 ;  and  of  ^*  Francisci  Hottomanni  Opera," 
three  vols,  folio,  1599.  SenneHer  Hist.  Liter, 
de  Genevc.''-'A. 

LEGER,  Anthony,  a  learned  Piedmon- 
tese  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen^ 
tury,  was  boni  at  Vilfe-Seiche,  in  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin,  in  the  year  1594*  After  pursuing 
-his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  other  places,  he  dis- 
charged the  ministerial  functions  for  some 
years  in  his  native  country.  In  1628,  he  went 
40  Constantinople,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain 
to  the  atifeassador  of  the  states-general  at  the 
Ottoman  Forte;  and  there  became  intimately 
connected  with  die  celebrated  patriarch  Cyril- 
isucar,  as  appears  by  the  lettere  of  thp  latter> 
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printed  in  M.  Aomon's  ^Authentic  Monu- 
ments of  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks."  Upon 
his  return  to  Piedmont  from  Constantinople^ 
in  1637,  be  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  John,  which  situation  he  retained  about 
six  years;  during  which  interval  his  talents  and 
erudition  were  advantageously  displayed  in  ^e^ 
fending  the  protestant  faith,  both  in  public 
disputes  ami  in  writing  agaiqst  the  emissaries 
of  the  Propaganda^  and  other  Catholics.  In 
1643,  finding  that  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  he  ^avied  himself  by  flight,  and 
took  refuge  at  Geneva ;  where,  after  exercis- 
ing the  ministry  for  some  time  in  the  French 
and  Italian  chucches,  he  was '  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  diva* 
nity.  He  died  in  166 1,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  Under  his  superintendence  was  pvo*- 
lished  at  Geneva,  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  both  in  the  original^  and  vulgar 
Greek  languages,  in  two  vols.  4to.  He  had  « 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  educated  to  the 
ministry,  and  officiated  as  pastor  to  the  ohurdh 
at  Chancy,  and  afterwards  at  Geneva.  He 
filled  successively,  the  posts  of  professor  of 
philosophy. and  of  divinity  in  that  university^ 
with  high  reputation,  and  was  greatly  admired 
as  a  preacher.  Five  volumes  of  his  ^'Ser-' 
mons**  were  published  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  17199  when  he  W9€  about  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Mereri.  N^sin0*  Diet. 
Hist.-^M. 

LEQER,  John,  nephew  of  Anthony  Leger^ 
the  elder,  was  born  at  V  ille^eiche,  in  the  year 
16 15.  Having  pursued  his  academical  studies 
at  Geneva,  and  completed  a  course  of  cKvinity 
under  M.  Spanheim,«he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  his  native  country,  ki  1639,  and 
chosen  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Prals  and 
Rodoret.  After  his  uncle  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  he  was  chosen  his  successor 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  continued  his 
labours  with  that  flock  till  the  year  ^655,  when  < 
the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  broke  out 
with  peculiar  rage  and  enormity,'  and  the  most 
horrid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed -were 
exhibited  in  cvefypart  of  their  country.  Hav- 
ing hapfHly  made  his  escape  into  France,  he 
transmitted  an  affecting  account  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  the  Protestants  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  sent  an  extraordinary  ambassador  tf) 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  * 
these  proceedings.  Leger  also  wrote  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  to  the  protestant  princes 
and  states,  soliciting  their  interference  on  be- 
half of  his  countrymen.  The  eflect  of  their 
representations  was  the  treaty  of  Pignerol, 
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nnctacieS^^in  the  same  jexri  which  pfromi$ed 

;  future  Security  and  toleration  to  the  Waldenses. 

.  At  the  signing  of  this  treaty^  Leger  assisted  in 

.  the  character  of  deputy-general  of  the  pro- 
testant  communities.    It  was  not  long>  how- 

•  erer,  before  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
broken^  and  oppression  and  persecution  were 
again  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys. 
Thus  circumstanced,  in  the  year  1661,  the 
afflicted  sufferers  constituted  Leger  their  de- 
puty to  several  of  the  protestant  powers,  that 
he  might  lay  before  iJiiem  the  particular  in- 
fractions of  the  treaty  of  Pignerol,  and  solicit 

.  anew  their  mediation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
This  appointment  gave  such  offence  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  that  orders  were  given  for 
razing  to  the  ground  the  house  of  Leger, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor.  Leger  met 
with  success  in  his  mission,  and  returned  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1663,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church, 
at  Leydcn.  In  the  foUowmg  year,  he  ven- 
tured secretly  to  visit  the  valleySi  carrying  with 
him  considerable  sums  of  money,  collected' 
from  the  Dutch  and  other  Protestants  for  the 
relief  of  hb  persecuted  countrymen  -,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Lcyden.  We  have  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  die  author  of  a  valuable  **  History  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Vallies  of 
Piedmont,''  in  folio.  Aforeri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hut.—U. 

LEIBNITZ,  GoDFRET  William  de,  an 
eminent  German  mathematician  and  philoso- 

4pher  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
e'^htecnth  century,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1 646.  When  he  was  only  six  years  of  age 
ne  had  the  misfqrtune  to  lose  his  father,  who 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  secrer 
tary  to  the  university  of  that  city ;  after  which 
his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care  of  able 
masters,  who  were  soon  gratified  by  observing 
the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  learning. 
Besides  profiting  in  their  instructions,  when  he 
was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
kfiguages,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
of  a  large  and  well-chosen  library  which  his 
father  had  left  him  *,  and  read  all  the  books 
which  it  contained  in  regular  order)  as  the 
poets,  orators,  historians,  civilians^  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians,  and  divines.  This 
course  of  riding,  to  which  he  applied  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  with  a  very  tenacious 

^  memory,  was  the  means  of  introducing^  him 
to  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  and  literatuiae.  lie 
koew  many  of  tli?  principal  poets  ,by  keart  \ 


and  even  In  his  old  age  could  repeat  Virgil 
almost  word  for  word.  He  had  himsdf  a 
talent  for  verifying*  and  is  said  to  have  com- 
« posed,  in  one  dav,  a  poem  of  three  hundred 
jUatin  verses,  without  any  elision.  By  the  at- 
tention which  he  thus  early  paid  to  classical  and 
polite  learning,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
correct  and  elegant  taste  which  appears  in  all 
his  writings.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  Leibnitz  became  a  student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  where  he  prosecuted  with  un- 
usual success  the  various  studies  of  law,  mcdi^ 
cine,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  manv  eminent  writers 
in  each.  In  the  university  01  Jena,  where  he 
finished  his  academical  studies,  the  principal 
objects  of  his  attention  were  history,  law,  and 
mathematics.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipsic  in 
1663,  he  maintained  a  thesis  *^De  principiid 
individuationis  3''  and  in  the  following  year  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time 
he  continued  to  study  philosophv,  particularly 
in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  \  as  he  afterwards 
attempted  to  .reconcile  Aristotle  with  ,Des 
Cartes.  On  these  studies  he  was  so  intent,  that 
he  spent  whole  days  in  meditation,  in  a  forest 
near  Leipsic.  He  principally  devoted  him- 
self, hpwever,  to  the  study  of  law  3  in  which 
faculty  he  was  admitted  bachelor,  in  1665. 
During  the  following  year  he  supplicated  for 
his  detgree  of  doctor  \  but  was  refused,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  too  youn^r,  being  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age.  But  it  was  surmised, 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  refusal  was  his  hav- 
ing rejected  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen.  Resenting  this  affiront,  he  went 
to  Altdorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thesis  "  De 
casibus  perplexis  *,"  and  in  the  public  disputa^ 
tions  on  this  occasion,  displayed  such  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
conferred  on  him,  and  was  even  offered  a  pro- 
fessorship extraordinary  in  law,  which  he  de- 
clined. In  the  same  year,  be  published  -  his 
"  Ars  Combinatoria  ;*'  a  work  intended  to  shew 
in  what  manner  universal  arithmetic  may  be 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  other  sciences. 
This  was  accompanied  with  **  A  mathematical 
Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God." 
Though  this  early  production  was  not  en- 
tirely approved  by  his  own  mature  judgment^ 
it  bore  evident  marks  of  an  inveniive  genius. 
From  Altdorf,  Leibnitz  went  to  Nuremberg, 
to  visit  the  learned  men  in  that  sniversityu 
Finding  that  there  was  a  society  of  literati 
there,  who  werQ  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philQSQplKr's  stpnet.  be  was  induced  by  curi^ 
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osity  to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  For 
this  purpose  he  selected  out  of  books  of  che- 
mistry several  dark  terms  and  expressions, 
which  he  formed  into  a  letter ;  and,  though  it 
was  UQintelligible  to  himself,  addressed  it  to 
the  director  of  the  society,  requesting  to  be 
admitted  a  member.  This  sapient  body,  satis- 
fied from  the  proofs  which  the  letter  afforded 
tliat  the  writer  could  be  no  other  tlian  an  sidept, 
or  one  very  nearly  so,  not  only  introduced  him 
wich  honour  into  their  laboratory,  but  even  re- 
quested him  to  accept  of  the  office  of  secretary, 
with  a  fixed  stipend.  , 

About  this  time,  the  baron  de  Boinebourg, 
first  minister  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  passing 
through  Nuremberg,  and  meeting  with  Leib- 
nitz at  an  entertainment,  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  that  he  ad« 
vised  him  to  apply  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  law  and  history ;  and  he  also  gave  him 
the  strongest  assurances,  that  he  would  engage 
the  elector,  John  Philip  de  Schonborn,  to  in- 
vite him  to  his  court.     Upon  this,  Leibnitz 
removed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentz ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  which  he  bad  paid  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  in  the  year  1668  he  published 
his  "Nova  Methodus  Docendie  Discendaeque 
Jurisprudentix  •,**  which  gained  him  great  ap- 
plause.    In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
to  induce  the  Poles  to  choose  the  elector  pala- 
tine their  king*;  which  so  highly  pleased  the 
elector,  that  he  invited  the  auuior  to  his  court. 
This  invitation  he  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing by  the  baron  Boinebourg,  who  obtained  for 
hiin  tne  office  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
review,  in  the  chancery  of  Mentz.     Still,  how- 
ever,  Leibnitz   persisted  in  his  philosophical 
enquiries*,  and  in  the  year  1670,  he  reprinted, 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  the  treatise  of  Marius 
Nizolius  de  Bersello,  "  De  veris  Principiis,  ct 
vera  Ratione  Philosophandi  contra  Pheusdo- 
philosophos  ;**  to  which  he  subjoined  a  letter, 
«<Dc  Afistotele  reccntioribus  reconciliabili." 
Finding  now  that  it  was  in  vain  to  collect  any  . 
consistent  system  from  former  philosophers, 
he  determined  to  exercise  his  own  invention 
in  framing  a. new  hypothesis.   'This  first  effi>rt 
of  his  philosophical  genius  produced  a  work, 
in  167 1,  entitled,  " 'ITieoria  Motus  Concreti,** 
inscribed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London  ;  the 
principles  of  which  were  further  explained  in 
another  work,  entitled,  **  Tbeoria  Motus  Ab- 
stracti,"  dedicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,    llie  solution  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  proposed  in  these  treatises,  the  author 
afterwards   abandoned   for   his    doctrine    of 


monads.    In  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz  itent  Ia 
Paris,  to  manage  some  affairs  at  the  Frendl 
court  for  baron  Boinebourg.    Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  emi- 
nent literati  in  the  metropolis,  and  made  fur- 
ther and  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  philosopny ;  which  he  owed 
chiefly,  as  he  says,  to  the  works  of  Pascal, 
Gregory  St.  Vincent,  and  Huygens.    White 
he  was  thus  engaged,  having  observed  the  iin- 
perfection  of  Pascal's  arithmetical  machine,  he 
invented  a  new  one,  which  met  with  the  ap« 
probation  of  the  minister  Colbert,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.    In  this  *body  he  was 
ofl^red  a  seat,  with  a  pension,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  many  other  advantages  if  he  would 
settle  at  Paris :  but  as  it  was  necessary  that 
for  this  purpose  he  should  embrace  the  catholic 
religion,  his  firm  attachment  to  protestantism 
induced  him  to  decline  the  proposal.     In  1673, 
upon  the  death  of  baron  Bdinebourg,  he  took  a 
tour  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Collins,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Societv ;  from  whom  it  seems  he  re- 
ceived some  hints  of  the  method  of  fluxions^ 
which  had  been  invented  in  1664  or  1665,  ^f 
the  then  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.    These  hints  ap- 
pear to  have  led  I^ibnitz  to  the  invention  of 
the  calculus  differentiaUSi  which  is  the  same  me* 
thod  of  analysis  yNiih  fluxions^  though  under  a 
diiFerent  name.     The  claim  of  these  two  great 
men  to  the  discovery  of  this  invention,  was 
aftemvards  the  subject  of  dispute  for  several 
years ;  and  though,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  favour 
of  Leibnitz,  that  he  was  no  plagiary,  yet  the 
glory  of  Newton  as  the  first  inventor,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  by  it,  beyond  aU 
question.     In  our  life  of  Dr.  Keil,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  controversy  between  him 
and  Leibnitz  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  have 
to  advert  to  it  again  in  the  life  of  our  immortal 
countryman. 

While  Leibnitz  was  in  England,  he  received 
information  of  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost  his  pension. 
Upon  this- he  returned  to  Frsnce,.;  whence  he 
wrote  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg, informing  him  of  his  circumstances. 
That  prince  returned  him  a  very  eraciotrs  an-' 
swer,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  favour, 
lippointed  him  a  member  of  his  Aulic  Council, 
with  a  regular  salarv  \  but  he  permitted  him  to 
continue  at  Paris,  till  his  arithmetical  machine 
should  be  completed.  In  the  year  1676,  after 
another  Ti«i^  to  his^  matliemarical  friends  vt 
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Englaad^  he  passed  through  Holland  to  Hano-^ 
veri  where  he  settled^  and  took  his  place  at  the 
council  board.  In  this  situation^  together  with 
his  ciYil  labours,  he  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  promoting  the  interests  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
philosophical  lucubrations.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  his  care^  was  to  furnish  the  princess 
library  with  the  best  books  in  the  various 
brancnes  of  science  and  literature.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1677,  he  first  mentioned 
his  mathematical  invention  of  differentials  to 
Newton,  who  had  just  before  written  to  Leib- 
nitz an  account  of  his  own  invention  oijluxtons. 
He  also,  about  the  same  time,  brought  to  light 
some  discoveries  which  he  had  made  in  me- 
chanics and  chemistry;  and  wrote  his  '^  Notitia 
Opticas  promotae,"  decribing  a  n^w  method  of 
polishing  optical  glasses,  in  a  letter  to  Spinoza, 
who  was  an  excellent  optician.  Several  other 
memoirs  of  experiments  and  observations  made 
by  him,  are  preserved  in  the  **  Acta  Erudito- 
rutn  /'  of  Leipsic :  a  work  in  which,  from  the 
year  1683,  he  had  a  considerable  share.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  preserved  in  this 

i>eriodical  work,  is  his  ^'  Thoughts  on  Know- 
edge^  Truth,  and  Ideas.*'  In  1679,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
dewi  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 
his  successor  Ernest  Augustus,  the  bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  shev/ed  our  author  the  same  favour 
which  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  engaged 
him  to  write  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  This  work  Leibnitz  undertook, 
and,  employed  himself,  during  several  years, 
in  travelling  over  Germany  and  Italy  to  col- 
lect materials  \  availing  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  opportunities  which  these  journeys 
aiibrded  him,  for  enlarging  his  knowledge  of 
nature  and  the  arts.  While  he  was  in  Italy 
he  met  with  an  adventure,  in  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  life  to  his  admirable  presence  of 
mind.  JPassing  in  a  small  bark  from  Venice  to 
Mesola,  a  storm  arose ;  during  which  the  pilot, 
imagining  that  he  was  npt  understood  by  a 
Geroian,  whdm,  being  a  heretic,  he  looked  on 
as  the  cause  of  the  tempest,  proposed  to 
strip  hip  of  his  clothes  and  money,  and  throw 
him  overboard.  Leibnitz  hearing  this,  with- 
out discovering  the  least  emotion,  drew  a  set  of 
beads  from  his  pocket,  and  began  turning  them 
over  with  great  seeming  devoutness.  The 
artifice  succeeded;  one  oT  the  sailors  observing 
to. the  pilot,  that,  since  the  roan  was  no  heretic^ 
he  ought  not  to  be  drowned. 

Leibnitz    returned    to    Hanover  in    1690, 

where  he  pursued,  with  indefatigable  industry, 

n^vcpl  objects  of  entirely  diiFerent  kinds,    ne 


engaged  fordior  in  nMthematictl  and  phiio* 
sopbical  researches }  he  maintained  a  theologi- 
cal dispute  with  Pellisson,  in  which  he  appear- 
ed the  able  advocate  for  toleration;   and,  ia 
1693,  he  published  an  important  and  curious 
work  on  the  law  of  nations,  entitled,  **  Codex 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,.^  &c.  folio.    No 
sooner  was  this  elaborate  work  finished,  than 
he  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  great  design  of 
renovating  the  science   of  metaphysics,  and, 
particularly,  of  correcting  and  improving  the 
philosophical  notion  of  substance,  as  the  means 
of  arriving,  in  the  most  simple  way,  at  the 
knowledge  of  nature.      With  this  view  he 
wrote  his  treatise, ''  De  ipsa  Natura,  sive  Vi  in- 
sita.^    He,  moreover,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
new  science  of  forces,  in  which  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  and  the  measure' of  living  forces, 
might  be  clearly  defined.      Of  this  science, 
which  he  called  Dynamics,  he  insert^  a  speci- 
men in  the  '*  Acta  Eruditorum."    In  the  year 
1695,  he  published,  in  the  Parisian  Journal,  a 
specimen  of  the  new  system  of  the  nature  and 
communication  of  substances,  and  of  the  union 
between  body  and  mind ;  in  which  he  unfolded 
his  notion  oi  a  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  body  and  soul  of  man,  which  afterwards  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  <^  Thoughts 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  human  Understand- 
ing/' in  which  he  controverts  that  pliilosopher's 
opinions  on  innate  ideas,  substance,  a  vacuum, 
and    other  subjects;     communicated  to   the 
world  his  ingenious  mathematical  invention  of 
the  arithmetical  binary ;   and  wrote  a  reply  to 
Bayle,  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  pre-esta- 
blished harmony.    In  1698,  Leibnitz  published 
*^  Accessiones  tiistoricie,  quibus  utilia  superi- 
orum  Temporum  illustrandis  Scripta  Monu- 
mentaque  nondum  hactenus  edita,  inque  iis 
Scriptores  diu  desiderati  continentur,"  in  two 
volumes  4to.;  and  in  1700,  a  supplement  to 
his  valuable  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  en- 
titled, ^*  Mantissa  Codicis  Juris  Gentium  Diplo^ 
matici,"  in  folio.    In  the  year  last  mentioned, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  and,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after* 
wards  king  of  Prussia,  completed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.    Of 
this  institution  he  was  appointed  perpetual  pre- 
sident ;  and  though  his  other  engagements  did 
not  ada\it  of  his  constant  residence  there,  he 
enriched  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  with 
many  valuable  scientific  and  literary  commu- 
-nications.    A  similar  institution  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced  by  him^atDxesdeui  and  the 
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'pfux  of  it  receiv«^d  the  approbation  of  the  Ung 
of  FoUod  V  but  tfae  troubles  which  soon  after^ 
wapr<U  broke  out  in  that  kmgdom^  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  execution.  Leibnitz 
likewise  employed  himself  for  a  loiig  time  on 
the  inventioa  of  an  universal  language ;  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  design.  In  the  year 
1707,  he  presented  to  tl^e  public  tiie  first  to- 
kume  of  his  collections  for  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick)  entitled,  ^«  Scrtptores  Re* 
rumBrunswicensium  IHustrationi  inservientes/' 
&c«  in  folio  i  of  which  work  a  second  volume 
sippeared  in  1710,  and  a  third  in  171 1. 

While  our  author  was  occupied  on  the  Ta- 
fious  subjectt  which  we  have  seen,  he  found 
leisure   to  complete  and  publish  a  "worki  in 
which  he  explained  more  niUy  than  be  had  be- 
fore done,  tfae  principles  of  his  new  system. 
It  was  entitled,'^  Theodicaea,  or,  a  DissertfttioB 
on  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  in  two  volumes  8vo« 
1710.      In  the  same  year  he  sens  into  the 
world  the  first  volume  of  the  <'  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,"  which 
derived  a  greater  yalue  from  his  various  com* 
munications  in  the  departments  of  history,  aii- 
tiquities,  etymdogy,  natural  philosophy,  mathe* 
matics,  &c.    Leibnitz's  writings  had  now  for 
a  long  tune  rendered  his  name  famous  in  every 
part  of  Europe ;   and  he  had  honours  and  re« 
wards  bestowed  upon  him  by  other  princes  be- 
sides the  electors  of  Hanover  and  Branden- 
burg.    In  the  year  171 1,  he  was  made  aulic 
counsellor  to  the  emperor;   and  the  csar  Pe- 
ter the  great  appointed  him  hi6  privy  counsel- 
lor of  justice,  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
ducats.     He  also  undertook  to  establish  an 
academy  of  sciences  at  Vienna ;  but  was  pre- 
▼eated  from  completing  d&at  project,  according 
to  some  writers,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plasue^      But  whatever  might  be  the   cause 
of  nis  miscarriage  in  this  instance,  the  em- 
f&por  rewarded  him   for  his    exertions  with 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  florins ;   and  after- 
wards gave-  him  a  promise  of  doubling  that 
pension^  upon  the  condition  of  his  coming  to 
leside  at  Vienna ;   which  invitation  he  was  in- 
dined  to  accept*,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
death.     In  the  mean  time,  upon  his  return  to 
Hanover  in  1714,110  found  that  the  elector, 
who  was  then  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Briuin,  had  appointed  Mr.  Eckhard  his  col- 
league in  writing  the  history   of    the  house 
of  .  Brunswick ;    the   prbsecution    of   which 
had    been    considerably    interrupted    by    his 
other  studies  and  engagements.     About   the 
doic  of  the  year^  Leibnitz  passed  over  to  Eng- 


Itftid,  where  he  received  new  marks  of  favour 
and  friendship  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
frequentlv    made    his    appearance    at   court*. 
During  this  visit,  at  the  instance  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  ho 
was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  cel^rated 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  upon  the  kubiect  of  fred 
will,  the  reality  of  space,  and  other  philoso- 
phical topics ;  which  was  carried  on  by  letters^ 
which    passed  through  her  royal  highnesses 
hands,  and  was  conducted  with  great  learning 
and  candour  on  both  sides.     This  controversy 
was  continued  after  Leibnitz's  return  to  Hano- 
ver, and  terminated  only  with  his  death ;  which  ' 
took  place  in  November  1746,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  and  the  stone^ 
when  he  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.    Be- 
sides the  pieces  enumerated  in*  the  preceding 
biographical  sketch,  Leibnitz  was  the  author 
of  numerous  other  works,  on  various  subjects,. 
for  the  titles  of  which  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  first  of  ouc  subjoined  authorities  i 
where  they  will  find  particular  mention  made 
of  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  me- 
moirs of  difierent  learned  and  scientific  socie*' 
ties.      M.  G.  Hanscius  collected,  with  great 
care,  every  thing  that  Leibnitz  had  said,  in  dif- 
ferent passages  of  his  works,  on  the  subject  of 
philosophy  ^  and  formed-  of  them  a  complete 
system,  under  the  title  of  *•  G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philosophise,  More  Geomctrico  de- 
monstrata,''  &c.  4to.  1728;  and  in  1734  andv 
1735^,  there  was  published  a  collection  of  his  let^ 
ters,  entitled  "  Epistolae  ad  diversos  Theologici^ 
Juridici,   Medici,  Philosophic!,   Mathematici, 
Hi8torici,ctPhilologici  Argumenti  M.S.S.  Auc- 
torcs :  cum  alinotationibus  suis  primim  divul- 
gavit  Christian  Cortholtus.**    But  all  his  works- 
were  collected,  distributed  into  classes  by  At 
Dutens,  and  published  at  Geneva  in  six  larg^ 
volumes  4to.  in  1768,  entitled,  "  Gothofrcdi 
Guillelmi  Leibnitii  Opera  omnia,"  8cc. 

Leibnitz  was,  in  person,  of  a  middle  statufs, 
and  of  a  thtn  habit  of  body.  He  had  a  studious 
air,  and  a  pleasing  aspect,  though  near  sighted. 
He  was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
lived  on  plain  food,  which  he  took  at  no  regu- 
lar hours,  but  only  when  himger  prompted 
him.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick:  and 
warm;  but  he   had  acquired,  by  degrees,  %> 

Ehilosophic  command  or  it.  In  conrersation 
e  was'afFable  and  polite,  and  greatly  averse  to 
disputes*  He  was  thought  to  love  money,  and 
amassed  several  thousand  pounds  -,  yet  he  oer-- 
tainfy  was  not  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  property;  for  only  a  small 
part  of  it  was  put  out  at  interest,  and.  the  r«- 
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m»Mtx  was  fottnd  lying  useless  In  fais  apart- 
meiiU)  after  bis  death.    He  was  never  marrted^ 
attd  paid  his  addresses  to  a  lady  oi^y  once» 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  as 
she  did  not  immediately  accept  his  qSct^  bat 
^  took  time  to  consider  of  it,  be  also  todc  the 
same  oppcMrtunity  to  re-consider  the  matter, 
and  troubled  her  with  no  further  solicitation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say»  '*  that  marriage  was 
a  good  thing ;  but  that  a  wise  man  ought  to  con- 
sider of  it  all  his  life."     One  would  surmise, 
that  he  had  either  formed  a  very  coarse  and  in- 
jurious idea  of  the  softer  sex,  or  that  his  heart 
*  was  not  capable  of' enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
teiVder  domestic  attachment.     He  always  pro- 
fessed the  Lutheran  religion,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  some  sacrifices  in  early  life,  rather 
than  renounce  it  *,  but  he  seldom  or  ever  at- 
tended on  public  worship ;   and  when  in  his 
last  illness,  his  coachman,  a  favourite  servant, 
desired  to  send  for  a  minister,  he  would  not 
permit  it,  saying,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for 
one*     His  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  those  universal 
geniuses,  who  at  once  surprise  and  benefit  the 
world.     With  wonderful  strength  of  under- 
standing, an  excellent  faculty  of  invention,  and 
a  most  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  he 
.unitetl  an  uncommon  degree  of  industry.     He 
frequently  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  the  day, ^ in  reading;,  and  has  been 
known  to  pass  whole  months  in  his  study, 
without  allowing  himself  any  unnecessary  avo- 
cations.    Hence  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to 
.acquire  much  general  knowledge,  but  to  be- 
come eminent  in  attainments  of  various  kinds. 
The  improvements  which   he  made    in  the 
highi^r  geometry  and  algebra,  rank  him  in  the 
first  class  of  mathematicians.     He  was  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  doctrines  of  phUo- 
sophy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  cast  new 
light  upon  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
p«rjticularly  on  the  first  principles  of  science, 
en  which  his  speculations  were  profound.     In 
theology,  he  was  well  read  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  and  in  the.  polemics  of 
his  own  times.    On  history  and  jurisprudence, 
he  v^ote  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  so- 
lidity, which  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
these  subjects  to  have  been  his  chief  study. 
With  all  this,  his  attainments  in  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  in  philology  and  polite  literature, 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of 
an  elegant  scholar,  as  suiHciently  appears  from 
his  Latin  and  French  poems,  and  his  letters  on 
miscellaneous  subjects.    This  great  man  had, 
howeyers  his  imperfections ;  among  which  we 


most  reckon  his  fondness  for  the  conjectural 
method  of  philosophising,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  admitted  hypoUieses  unsupported  by 
induction  and  experiment. 

The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  is  a  system 
formed,  partly  in  emendation  of  the  Cartesian, 
and  partly  in  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy. In  this  philosophy,  the  author  re-' 
tained  the  Cartesian  subtile  matter,  with  the 
vortices  and  universal  plenum ;  and  he  repre- 
sented the  universe  as  a  machine  that  should 
proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism, 
in  the  most  perfect  state,  by  an  absolute  and 
inviolable  necessity.  After  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy was  published,  in  1687,  he  printed  an 
essay  on  the  celestial  motions,  in  Ihe  '*  Acta 
Erud.''  for  1689,  in  which  he  admits  of  the 
circulation  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of 
gravity  with  Newton  -,  but  he  never  explained 
how  these  principles  could  be  reconciled,  and, 
adjusted  together,  so  as  to  account  for  the 
planetary  revolutions  in  their  respective  orbits* 
His  system  is  also  defective,  as  it  does  not  re- 
concile the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  th« 
free  motions  of  the  comets  in  alltlirections,  or 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the  plane- 
tary orbits;  nor  resolve  other  objections  to 
which  the  hypothesis  of  the  vortices  and  pl&« 
num  is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  above 
mentioned,  the  dispute  commenced  concerning 
the  invention  of  the  calculus  of  infinitesimals, 
or  the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Leibnitz 
to  take  a  very  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Newton.  From  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  deity,  and  his  principle  of  a 
sufficient  reason^  he  concluded  the  universe  to 
be  a  perfect  work,  or  the  best  that  could  possi* 
bly  have  been  made ;  and  that  other  tilings, 
which  are  evil  or  incommodious,  were  per- 
mitted as  necessary  consequences  of  what  was 
best;  that  the  material  system,  considered  as 
a  perfect  machine,  can  never  fall  into  disorder^ 
or  require  to  be  set  right ;  and  that  to  suppose 
that  God  interposes  in  it,  is  to  lessen  the  skill 
of  the  author,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work. 
He  expressly  charged  an  impious  tendency  on 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  because  he  asserts, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  universe  and  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in  its 
present  state,  but  in  process  of  time  would  ro^- 
quire  to  be  re*^establisbed  or  renewed  by  the 
same  hand  that  formed  it.  The  hypothesis  c^ 
the  perfection  of  the  uni^'erse,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever  by 
mechanical  laws  in  its  present  state,  led  Leib- 
nitz*^ to  distinguish  between  the  quantity  of 
motion  aad  the  force  of  bodies^  and,  while  he 
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ewni>  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartel,  tbat  the 
former  Yaries,  to  maintain  that  the  quantity  c^ 
force  is  for  ever  the  same  in  the  universe ;  and 
to  measure  the  force  of  bodies  by  the  square 
of  their  velocities*  He  proposes  two  princi* 
pies  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge ; 
the  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  foundation  of  speculative  truth. 
Tne  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a  j/^^rtV/i/ 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  by  this  principle,  according  to  him, 
we  make  a  transition  from  abstracted  truths  to 
natural  philosophy.  Hence  he  concludes,  that 
the  mind  is  naturally  determined,  in  its  voli- 
tions or  elections^  by  the  greatest  apparent 
good;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
choice  between  things  perfectly  like,  which  he 
calls  indiscemihUs  .•  whence  he  infers,  that  two 
things  perfectly  like  could  not  have  been  pro* 
duced  even  by  the  deity.  For  this  reason, 
and  other  metaphysical  considerations,  he  re- 
jects a  vacttumy  the  parts  of  which  must  be 
supposed  perfectly  like  to  each  other.  For  the 
same  reason  he  also,  rejects  atoms,  and  all  simi<* 
lar  particles  of  matter;  to  each  of  which, 
though  divisible  in  infinitum^  he  ascribes  a  m9^ 
naij  or  active  kind  of  principle,  endued  with 
perception  and  appetite.  The  essence  of  sub- 
stance he  places  in  action  or  activity,,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  in  something  that  is  between  act- 
ing and  the  faculty  of  actings  He  affirms  that 
absolute  rest  is  impossible,  and  holds  motion, 
or  a  sort  of  nisus^  to  be  essential  to  all  material 
substances*  Each  monad  he  describes  as  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  universe  from  its 
point  of  sight ;  and,  after  all,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  substance,  but 
a  luhtantiatum  or  pbenomeni  bien  finde. 

The  power  of  mechanism  was  never  more 
magnified  than  by  Leibnitz's  famous  doctrine 
of  a  pre^ejtaUisied  harmony^  as  he  calls  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Des  Cartes,  the  brutes  were  mere 
machines;  and  this  doctrine,  to  many,  appeas- 
ed incredible.  But  this  is  nothing  in.  compari- 
son to  what  Leibnitz  would  have  us  believe, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  soul  does  not  act  on 
die  body,  nor  the  body  on  the  soul ;  j^hat  both 
proceed  by  necessary  laws,  the  soul  in  its  per* 
ceptigns  and.  volitions,  and  the  body  in  its  mo- 
tions, without  aSecting  each  other ;  but  that 
«acb  is  to  be  considered  ga;i  separate  iridepenr 
Id^t  macbine*.  The*  volHiqns:  of  4ihe  jj^ind  dr^ 
followed  instaAjtly  b]^  the!  <i^ir<d'\m<9HQ|^s ^qf 
she!body»  not  fin  aonsequenc^,^  ttiQse  volitipi)f 
int  the  ieasi^  bm  ,f>f  the  nice  ^viA  weM.adjIMted 
jmM^ioi^ry.of  .the  body*    The  impi^f  8#i9ai  pcor 


dttced  in  the  sensory  have  no  efett  on  iim 
mind,  but  the  corresponding  idea  ariaes,  at  that 
precise  time,  in  consequence  of  a  chain'  of 
causes  of  a  different  kind.  Thus  all  that  mea 
do  or  say,  is  no  more  than  the  efiect  of  exqui- 
site machinery,  according  to  his  philosophy., 
Gen.  Diet.  Eloge  of  F&ntenelle.  Moreri^  En* 
field's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  11.  b.  x.  ch.  it.  i.  7. 
Maclauriris  View  if  Newton*  s  Philosophical  Dis'* 
coverieSf  k  i.  ch.  4.  Hutton^s  Math*  DiU. 
Martin's  JBiog.  Phil.—llL. 

L£lGH,CHARLE&,a  physician  andnaturalisty 
was  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Grange 
in  Lancashire.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted*  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1665.  No  par* 
ticulars  are  recorded  of  his  life,  which  wa» 
continued  to  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen-* 
tury.  From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have 
resided  and  practised  a  considerable  time  in  his 
native  county.  He  published,  *'  Phthisiologia 
Lancastriensis,''  Lond.  1694,  8vo.  This  is  an- 
account  of  the  difierent  species  of  consump« 
tions  reigning  in  Lancashire,  especially  of  tlurt^ 
which  he  considers  as  endemial,.and  ca}fii  the- 
scorbutic,  attributing  it  tO  chemical  -  causes^ 
<<  Exercitationes  Quinque  de  Aquis  medicatis, 
Morbis  acutis,  Morbis  intermittentibus;  Hy- 
drope,''  Lond.  1697,  8vo. :  this  contains  aa^ 
account  of  an  epidemic  fever  prevailing  iii 
Lancashire  from  1693  to  1696^  and  of-  his 
practice  in  that  and  other  diseases*  *^  Natural 
History  of  Iiancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire,''X^ifi/.  1700,  folio:  this  is  formed  i^Mn 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Plot's  county  histories,  and  is 
most  full  with  respect  to  mineral  productions 
aAd  medicinal  waters.  It  also  contains  an  ac- 
count of  indigenous  plants  with  their  virtues* 
apd  some  philosophical  observations  on  vege- 
tation. Hatleri  Siil.  Med,  ^  BotoHn  PuUewyk 
—•A. 

L£IGH,Sia£DWARD,a  very  learnedEnglish- 
man  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  atSha* 
wel>,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1602.  He 
was  instructed  in  grammar-learning  at  Walsal^ 
in  StaiFordshire ;  and  in  16 16,  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Magdalen^hall,  in  the  university 
pf  Oxford.  He  proceeded  in.  arts  in  idaq ; 
but  before  his  regency  expired  removed  to  the 
*Middle  Temple,  where  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  .the  study  of  the  common  law. 
When  the  plagjiie  broke. out  in*  1625,  he  went 
^nto  .Fr^<;ej'  and  spent-  six  months  in  that 
poultry  wiifh  gre^t  improveoient  \  after  yvhich 
lie  Fet4«rne4-  tf^  ^e  'remple^  whero  he  ^du« 
iously  devo^e^  several  years  tp  ^e  study*  nQ$ 
only  of  the  law,  buvalso  of  .divi^ityj  iMStfNrfb 
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miid  tbe  letmed  languages.  Soon  after  the 
tommencetnent  of  the  civil  wars,  he  took  his 
teat  in  parltamenti  as  member  for  the  town  of 
Scafibrd ;  and  was  one  of  the  commons  who 
were  appointed  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines*  In  this  appointment  he  had  for  col- 
leagues, John  Selden,  Francis  Rous,  Bulstrode 
Whitlodc,  &c. ;  and  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  talents  and  learning  which  he  displayed 
ik  the  debates  of  that  assembly.  At  that.time 
he  was  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  and  cuttos  rotulorum  for 
the  county  of  Stafford.  When,  in  the  year 
l648>  the  presbvterian  party  was  excluded 
from  the  house  oy  the  army,  he  was  in  the 
number  of  the  proscribed  members,  and  was 
-lor  some  time  kept  in  confinement.  From 
Unt  period  till  the  restoration,  he  chiefly  em* 
ployed  iifmself  in  prosecuting  his  literary  stu-* 
di^s,  and  in  publishing  various  works,  which 
discover  profound  erudition,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  languages,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  much  critical  sagacity. 
He  died  at  his  house .  called  Rushall-haU,  in 
Stafibrdshire,  in  167 1,  about  the  age  of  69. 
He  was  the  author  of  <*  Selected  and  choice 
Observarions  concerning  the  Twelve  first  C?e- 
sars,"  &c.  1635,  8vo.  to  which  he  added,  in 
another  edition,  observations  on  six  more; 
and  in  1670,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Leigh,  re- 
published the  work,  with  observations  on  the 
Greek  emperors,  illustrative  engravings,  &c. 
under  the  title  of  ^<  Analecta  Caesarum  Roma- 
lionun."  He  was  also  the  author  of  «*  A 
Treatise  of  Divine  Promises,"  1633,  8vo.  j 
•*  Critica  Sacra,"  on  tht  Hebrew  words  of  the 
Old,  and  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  1639,  and  1646,  and  after- 
wards in  two  volumes  folio;  a'supplepient  to  the 
^  Cririca  Sacra,"  1662,  folio ;  •*  A  Treatise  of 
Divinity,  in  three  Books,"  1646^  4to. ;  "The 
Saint's  Encouragement  in  Evil  limes,  or,  Ob- 
servations concerning  the  Martyrs  in  general," 
1648,  8vo. ;  <'  Annotations  on  all  the  New 
Testament,"  1650,  folio;  *•  A  phitological 
Commentary,  or,  an  Illustration  olf  the  most 
obvious  and  useful  Words  in  the  Law,"  &c. 
I6521  8vo. ;  "  A  System,  or,  Body  of  Divinity^ 
in  ten  Books,"  1654,  folio;  «  A  Treatise  of 
Religion  and  Learning,  in.  six  Books,"  I656, 
folios  <*  Annotations  on  the  five  poetical 
Sooks  of  the  CHd  Testament,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecciesiastes;  and  Canticles,"  1657, 
feKo  y  '*  Choice  Observations  on  all  the  Kings 
cff  Btigiand,  from  the  Saxons  to  the  'D^ath  df 
King  Charles  L''  1661,  8yo.   &«<•      /fWi 


LEIGHTON,  RoBBAT,  a  picas  and  ftxeet 
lent  Scotch  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Letghton,  who 
sufiered  so  severely  under  the  inhuman  sentence 
of  the  high-commission  court,  as  has  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  life  of  archbishop 
Laud ;  but  we  have  no  information  -concern- 
ing either  the  place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He 
was  sent  for  education  into  Scotland,  where  be 
distinguished  himself  above  his  fellow  students, 
by  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the  Latin^ 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  as  well  as  by 
his  progress  in  philosophical  and  theological 
learning,  and  particularly  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures.  He  was  also  remarkdile 
for  his  early  piety,  his  great  humility,  and  the 
regularity  and  ascetic  strictness  of  his  manner 
of  living.  After  having  finished  his  course  of 
academical  studies  in  Scotland^  he  was  sent 
abroad  for  further  improvement,  and  spent 
some  years  in  France,  till  he  could  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  like  a  native.  Upon 
his  return  home,  after  having  passed  throagh 
his  trials  for  the  ministry  with  great  approba- 
tion, he  obtained  presbyterian  ordination,  and 
was  settled  at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgh.  His 
discourses  were  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  with 
the  greatest  care.  His  voice  was  but  weak, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  well  heard  by  large 
auditories.  He  had,  however,  says  bishop 
Burnet,  ^'  a  sublime  strain  in  preaching,  wirh 
so  grave  a  gesture,  and  such  a  majesty  both  of 
thought,  of  language,  and  of  pronunciation, 
that  I  never  once  saw  a  wandering  eye  where 
he  preached,  and  have  seen  whole  assemblies 
often  melt  in  tears  before  him."  Soon  after 
his  settlement  at  Newbottle,  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  ecelesiastical  discipline  under- 
went a  change,  and  he  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  episcopal  party. 
To  the  presbyterians  he  conceived  a  dislike, 
and  to  their  covenant;  particularly,  the  im- 
position of  it,  and  tlie  treatment  shewn  to- 
wards those  who  could  not  conscientiouslv 
take  it.  Hence  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with 
them,  and  seldom  attended  the  presbytery^ 
(2hoDsine  rather  to  live  in  retirement,  and  to 
confine  nimself  to  the  care  of  his  own  parishl 
His  main  object  was,  faithfully  to  instruct  his 
iiodc  in  the  great  principles  and  duties  of  re^ 
ligion  and  virtue,  and  to  exhort  them  to  live  in 
tnarity,  without  troubling  themselves  with  ve^ 
Kgious  and  political  disputes.  In  the  classicat 
and  provThcial*  meetings  of  mrinht^s,  ^e  ques- 
tion was  addf^stfd  t0  Mch,  Whether  they 
preaehi^  th«  Mties^f  die  timea  ?  Uneanin^  an 
adhlsMice  toibe  covenant,  and  At  ruUiig-foU-> 
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tics  of  the  dajr.  When  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Leighton's  answer,  that  these  subjects  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  his  public  exhortations,  and 
he  was  rebuked  for  such  an  omission,  he  said 
in  reply,  **  if  all  the  brethren  haye  preached  to 
the  times,  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered 
to  preach  on  eternity  ?"  In  the  year  1648,  he 
declared  himself  for  the  engagement  for  the 
king ;  by  which  means  he  would  have  been 
exposed  to  much  trouble,  had  not  the  earl  of 
Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parish,  proved  his 
friend,  and  prevailed  with  the  men  in  power 
not  to  molest  him.  When  some  of  his  parish 
were  ordered  to  make  publlt  profession  of  re- 
pentance, for  the  same  act,  he  told  them,  that 
they  had  embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  which 
he  believed  that  they  had  neglected  their  duty 
to  God,  and  *had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and 
violence,  of  drunkenness  and  other  immorali- 
ties I  and  he  charged  them  to  repent  of  these 
very  seriously,  without  adverting  to  the  quar- 
rel, or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  At  length, 
finding  that  he  could  submit  no  longer 4o  the 
"ecclesiastical  impositions  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  being  unwilling  to  live  in  strife  and  conten- 
tion, he  resigned  his  parish  in  silence,  and 
withdrew  into  retirement.  It  appears  that  he 
had  now  exercised  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  ten  years,  and  had  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  for  learning,  abilities,  and  excel- 
lence of  character. 

Soon  after  this,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place 
in  the  office  of  master,  or  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
magistrates  and  town-counal,  at  their  unani- 
mous request  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
of  it ;  which  he  was  the  more  readily  induced 
to  do,  as  it  was  not  subject  to  the  interference 
of  any  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  conducted  himself,  during  ten  years, 
with  a  degree  of  diligence,  wisdom,  and  pru- 
dence, that  engaged  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem, and  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the^ 
students  m  fhat  seminary.  Besides  his  general 
superintendence,  and  excellent  advice,  he 
would  often  preach  to  them :  and  if  crowds 
broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would 
go  on  with  his  discourse  in  Latin,  with  a  purity 
and  animation  that  charmed  all  who  under- 
stood him.  During  the  vacations  he  some- 
times paid  visits  to  London,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Cromwell*s  court,  and  in 
the  several  parties  then  about  that  city.;  but 
without  being  much  pleased  with  any  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  Flanders,  where,  among 
the  different  orders  and  parties  of  the  Romish 
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church,  he  considered  the  followers  of  Jansft* 
nius  to  be  the  least  objeationable,  since  thef 
seemed  to  be  intent  on  bringing  things,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  purity  and  simplicity  oi  the  primi- 
tive ages ;  which  was  the  constant  object  of 
his  thoughts.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  con- 
troversies had  been  too  much  insisted  upon  by 
all  persuasions,  and  had  been  carried  too  fan 
Soon  after  the  restoration,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland^ 
Leighton  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person 
for  the  mitre ;  and  though  he  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  decline  that  promotion,  he 
was  at  length  persuaded,  that  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  rendered  it  his  duty  to 
accept  of  it.  The  diocese  which  he  made 
choice  of  was  that  of  Dunblane,  of  small  ex- 
tent and  little  revenue ;  to  which  the  deanery 
of  the  chapel  royal  was  annexed*  He  was 
consecrated,  together  with  Sharp,  and  two 
other  Scotch  bishops,  at  the  abbey  church  of 
Westminster ;  which  occasion  was  celebrated 
with  so  much  feasting  and  jollity,  that  Leigh- 
ton  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that  *^  it  had 
not  such  an  appearance  of  ^eriousnesSvOr^iety 
as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a  church/' 
Afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sharp 
to  concur  with  him  in  adopting  sonie  moderate- 
plan  for  uniting  the  presbyterians  and  epis- 
copalians, founded  on  archbishop  Usher's 
schemes  but  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
him  unwilling  even  to  talk  on  such  a  subject* 
He,  as  well  as  the  other  new  bishops,,  s^med 
only  intent  on  getting  possession  of  their  sett* 
This  circumstance  was  discouraging  to  Leigh- 
ton,  who  entertained  apprehensions  that  such 
men  were  not  designed  by  Providence,  to  build 
up  the  church.  These  bishops  went  down  to 
Scotland  in  one  coach ;  but  when  they  came 
to  Morpeth,  finding  that  they  intended  to  be 
received  at  Edinburgh  with  great  pojnp,  Leigh- 
ton  left  them  at  that  place,  and  arrived  at  the 
capital  some  days  before  them.  He  hated  all 
the  appearances  of  pride  and  vanity.  He 
would  not  have  the  title  of  lord  given  him  by 
his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  when  others 
would  use  it  in  addressing  him. 

Leighton  soon  perceived,  with  deep  concern, 
that  the  government  was  determined  to  enforce 
conformity  on  the  presbyterians,  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  and  laboured  with  great 
z^  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  such  proceedings. 
And  in  the  session  of  parliament  in  April 
1662,  when  tlie  ministers  to  whom  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  had  been 
enacted  in  a  former  parliament,  wa's  tendered, 
consented   to   take  it,  with    an   explanatiou 
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which  they  preiented  to  the  house;  He  pleaded 
strenuously  that  it  might  be  accepted*  Sharpt 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  answered,  that  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  peevish  men ;  and 
^  that  it  ill  became  them,  who  had  imposed 
their  covenant  on  all  people,  without  any  ex* 
plication,  and  had  forced  all  to  uke  it,  now  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  favours."  "  For  that 
very  reason,"  replied  Leighton,  "it  ought  to  be 
done,  that  all  people  may  see  the  difference 
between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment now,  and  their  severity :  and  that  it  ill  be- 
came the  very  same  persons,  who  had  com- 
plained of  that,  now  to  practise  it  themselves  j 
for  thus  it  may  be  said,  the  world  goes  mad  by 
turns."  But  the  voice  of  violence  prevailed. 
In  his  own  diocese,  however,  bishop  Leighton 
practised  the  moderation  which  he  recom- 
mended, and  set  an  edifying  example  to  the 
rest  of  his  dignified  brethren.  He  visited  it 
constantly  once  a  year,  preadiing  and  cate- 
chising from  parish  to  parish.'  He  continued 
his  private  and  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave 
all  his  income,  excepting  what  little  he  ex- 
pended on  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  He 
studied  to  render  his  clergy  a  well-informed, 
serious,  and  useful  body  of  men;  and  he  con- 
nived at  the  preaching  of  presbyterian  mini- 
sters in  districts  where  the  p^ple  were  particu- 
brly  attached  to  them.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  very  geserai  esteem  and  respect  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  diocese,  and  even  molHfied 
some  of  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  epis- 
copacy. In  the  year  i66^,  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland  by  the  ecclesiastical  high-commission 
were  so  intemperate  and  illegal,  that  Leighton 
was  prevailed  upon  to  goto  court,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore the  king  a  true  account  of  them.  On  this 
occasion  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  Sharp  and  the  other  members  of 
the  court  pursued  were  so  violent,  <<  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  planting  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself  in  sucn  a  manner,  much  less 
9  form  of  government.  He,  therefore,  begged 
leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire:  for 
he  thought  he  was  in  some  sort  accessory  to 
the  violences  that  were  done  by  others,  since  he 
was  one  of  them,  and  all  was  pretended  to 
be  doQe  to  establish  them  and  their  order.." 
The  king  seemed  to  be  sensibly  affected  with 
jtfae  account  which  our  worthy  prelate  gave 
him  o£  the  state  of  tlie  country;  and  soon 
afterwards  an  order  of  council  was  issued  for 
discontinuing  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
aiore  lenient  measures  were  promised  to  be 
f  ur&ued  witfai  respect  to  Scotland ;.  but  the 


king  would  not  suffer  Leighton  to  resign  his 
see. 

In  the  year  1667,  bishop  Leighton  was 
again  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  London,  where, 
in  two  audiences  of  the  king,  he  l&id  before 
him  the  madness  of  the  former  administration 
of  church  afiairs^  and  the  necessity  of  adopting 
more  moderate  counsels :  in  particular,  he  pro-  ' 
posed  a  comprehension  of  the  presbyterian 
party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  laws  a  little, 
and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the 
whole  for  the  future,  by  granting  something 
for  the  present.  In  oonaeip«ence  of  these  audi- 
ences, and  of  further  infinmation  obtained 
from  Scotland,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the. 
privy  eouncil,  ordering  them  to  indulge  such, 
of  the  presbyterians  as  were  moderate  and 
loyal,  so  far  as  to^  suffer  them  to  serve  in  vacant 
churches,  though  they  did  not  submit  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  This  indulgence 
exasperated  the  episcopal  party  ia  Scotland^ 
who,  in  a  synod  held  at  Glasgow,  in  which- 
archbishop  Burnet  presided,  complained  of  it 
as  illegal,  and  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  church  ^ 
and  directed  an  address  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  ' 
king,  expressive  of  their  sentiments,  thought 
they  did  not  venture  to  present  it.  A  copy  of 
it,  however,  was  privately;  obtained.and  sent  up 
to  court,  and  drew  down  the  king's  resentment 
on  the  head  of  the  archbishop.  When  the  par- 
liarment  met,  an  act  was  obtained,  a  clause  of 
which  declared  the  settling  of  all  things  relat- 
ing to  the  external  government  of  the  church- 
to  be  a  right  of  the  crown;  Thb  clause,  as 
Leighton  informed  Burnet,  was  surreptitiously 
inserted  after  the  draught  and  form  of  the  act 
was  agreed  upon,  and  was  generally  attributed 
to  Lauderdale.  Such  a  prodigious  extension 
of  the  prerogative  excited  the  alarm  both  of  the 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians ;  the  former  of 
whom  said,  that  it  made  the  king  a  pope,  and- 
the  latter  that  it  placed  him  in  Christ's  stead. 
Archbishop  Burnet  felt  the  firstefltcts  of  thisact, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  see,  that  he 
might  escape  the  vengeance  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  This  dignity  Leighton  was  strong- 
ly pressed  to  accept  of,  but  he  declined  it.  At 
length,  being  sent  for  by  the  kinff,  and  promised* 
the  assistance  of  the  court  in  bringing  about 
his  favourite  scheme  of  a  comprehension  of 
the  presbyterians;  in  1670,  Leighton  undertook 
the  administration  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  the  following  year  consented  to  be  translated 
thither.     His  sciieme  of  accommodation,  the 

farticulars  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Burnet's, 
istory,  was  by  the  king's  direction,  turned 
into  instructions}  by  wUch  Lauderdale  mas. 
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mudiorised  to  pass  the  concessions  that  were  to 
i>e  offered  into  laws.  Encouraged  by  thit 
euppbrC)  our  archbishop  held  repeated  confer- 
•ences  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  pre&by- 
terian  ministers ;  but  he  found  the  task  of  re- 
conciling them  to  the  most  moderate  form  of 
episcopacy  utterly  impracticable.  He  also 
found,  that  the  odium  of  the  episcopal  party 

'  was  daily  increasing  against  him,  who  repre- 
sented that  under  the  pretence  of  moderation 
he  was  secretly  undermining  their  cause.  Be- 
ing thus  circumstancedi^nd  having  no  longer 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  on  his  great 
designs  of  healing  the  divisions  and  reforming 
the  abuses  in  the  church,  this  worthy  prelate 
resolved  to  relinquish  his  see,  and  to  retire  to 
a  private  i  t  ition.  He  said,  that "  his  work  seem- 
ed to  be  at  an  end ;  and  that  he  had  no  more 
to  do>  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  please  himself 
with  die  lazy  enjoying  a  good  revenue.*'  -  At 
the  end  of  the  year  l6^2f  therefore,  he  came 
to  London,  and  having  obtained  the  king's 
reluctant  acceptance  of  n\s  resignation,  retired 
to  a  house  in  Sussex.  Here  he  lived  ten  years, 
in  great  privacy,  occupied  in  study,  meditation, 
and  prayer,  and  doing  all  the  good  in  his 
power :  for  in  the  paridi  in  which  he  livedo 
and  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  he  was  constant- 
ly employed  m  preacningand  reading  prayers; 
and  he  distributed,  through  the  hands  of  other 
persons,  whatever  he  possessed  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  '^This  excellent  prelate,  whose  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  died  of  a  pleurisy  in  1684,  when  he 
was  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  ••  Praelectiones  TiieologicaB,*'.  pub- 
lished in  1693,  4to. ;  *'  A  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  Chap.  i.  and  ii.'' 
1693,  4to. ;  and  of  **  Sermons,  of  which  a 
volume  was  published  in  169a,  in  octavo,  and 
another  including  some  select  works  and 
letters  of  the  archbishop,  in  1758,  8vo.  Lifif 
prefixed  to  the  lasUtnenii$ned  article.  Burnefs 
History  of  his  own  Times y  vol,  L  pajtim*'^M, 

9  LELAND,  John,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary,  was  born  in  London,  probably  about  the 
end  q{  Henry  VH/s  reign.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  school  under  William  Lily, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Christ's-collcge,  Cam- 
bridge. After  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
that  university,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered at  All  Soul's- doUcge.  For  further  im- 
provement, especially  in  the  Greek  language, 
|ie  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  greatest  scholars 

^f  <he  age,  and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 


several  modem  languages.  Upon  his  return  he 
tookorders,andobuin^arectoryin  the  marches 
of  Calais.  Henry  VIIL  appointed  him  one  of 
his  chaplains,  and  the  keeper  of  his  library^ 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  royal  ami* 
quary,  which  no  other  personin  this  kmgdom, 
before  or  after,  possessed.  This  was  not  a: 
mere  titles  for  in  15339  a  commission  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  empowering  Letaod 
to  make  search  aner  all  objecu  of  antiquity  in 
the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories, 
colleges,  &c.  as  also  all  places  in  which  records 
and  public  writings  were  reposited.  In  con- 
sequence he  spent  above  ^x  years  in  travelling  . 
through  England,  suifeTing  no  part  to  escape 
his  researches  \  nor  did  he  connne  himself  to 
the  objects  particularly  mentioned  in  his  com- 
mission, but  visited  all  the  remains  of  an- 
tient  buildings  and  monuments  of  every  kind, 
with  a  view  of  collecting  every  thing  that  could 
illustrate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this 
nation.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
he  was  much  affected  with  the  probable  loss  of 
many  of  the  manuscripts  they  contained,  and 
made  application  to  secretary  Cromwell  to  get 
them  conveyed  to  the  king's  library.  Other 
benefices  were  conferred  upon  him ;  one  of 
which  was  a  canonry  in  King*s-college,  now 
Christ-church,  Oxford;  another,  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Saruhi.    He  retired,  with  his 

rt  collections,  to  his  house  in  London,  for 
purpose  of  digesting  them,  and  preparing 
the  great  publications  he  had  promised  to  the 
world ;  but  either  too  intense  study,  or  some 
other  cause,  brought  upon  him  a  derangement 
of  mind,  about  the  year'  1550,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  died  in  1552,  and  was 
buried  in  his  parish**church  of  St.  Michael  le 
Quern.  Leland  published  during  his  life 
several  Latin  poems  of  considerable  elegance^ 
and  some  tracts  on  antiquarian  subjects.  His 
manuscript  collections,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  came  for  the  most  part  into  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  great  use  has  been  made 
of  them  by  Bsde,  Camden,  Burton,  Dugdale, 
and  other  antiquaries.  A  volunde  of  his  small 
Latin  poems  was  published  in  1589,  by  I'homas 
Newton,  of  Cheshire,  with  the  title  of  "  Prin- 
cipum  &  illustrium  aliquot  &  eruditorum  in 
Anglia  virorum  Encomia,"  &c.  Lond,  4x0, 
From  his  collections,  Antony  H^U  published, 
in  1709,  '*  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britan- 
nicis,"  Oxon.  two  vols.,  8vo.  •*  The  Itinerary 
of  John  Leland,  the  Antiqtiary,"  was  publish- 
ed by  Hearne,  at  Oxford,  in  nine  vols.  Bvo. 
1710,  reprinted  in  1745.  The  s^ime  editor 
published    ^'Joannis  Lelandi    Antjquaiii   de 
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Rebus  Britaimic'w  Collectanea,"  Oxon,  17  U, 
•ix  Tols»  8?o.  i  reprinted  in  1770..  Biograpb. 
Brit, — A. 

LELAND,  John,  a  learned  English  protcst- 
ant-dissentih^  divine  in  the  eighteentl^  century, 
was  bom  at  Wigan,.in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1691.  When  he  was  very  yourtg,  his  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Dublin,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  seized  with  the 
small-pox,  which  was  of  so  malignant  a  kind, 
that  it  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  understand- 
ing^and  memory.  In  this  melancholy  condi- 
tion he  remained  almost  twelve  months^  and 
v/hcn  the  use  of  his  faculties  was  restored,  all 
his  .former  ideas  seemed  expunged,  and  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  whatever  he  had  learned 
before  he  was  "attacked  by  this  distemper.  He 
tiow  discovered,  however,  great  quickness  of 
Sipprehension,  and  a  strong  memory,  by  which 
he  recommended  himself  so  much  to  notice, 
that  his  parents  resolved  to  bring  him  up  to  % 
learned  profession.  Being  sent  to  a  proper 
school,'  he  soon  made  such  a  proficiency  as  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  his  friends  \  and 
was  then  placed  under  a  celebrated  tutor,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a  course  of  philosophy. 
Afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned 
and  worthy  ministers,  he  diligeni'ly  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  divinity, 
till  \it  became  well  qualified  for  the  ministerial 
office.  He  bad  not  longi  engaged  in^this  cha- 
racter, before  he  was  invited  to  preach  statedly 
to  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  fn 
Dublin,  with  a  view  to  a  future  settlement 
with  them  ;  and  he  gave  such  satisfaction  both 
'in  his  professional  exercises,  and  in  his  private 
conduct  and  manners,  that  he  was  soon  in- 
vited to  becopie  joint-pastor  with  the  rev.  Mr. 
Weld;  to  which  office  he  was  ordained  in 
1716.  The  du\ies  of  this  new  relation  were 
discharged  by  Mr.  Leland  with  the  utmost 
ciligence  and  fidelity;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  indefatigable  application  to  his  studies^ 
he. acquired  such  a  considerable  stock  of  lite- 
rature and  useful  (knowledge,  as  raised  him  to 
distinguished  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
In 'the  year  1733,  he  first  commenced  author^ 
by  publishing  ''  An  Answer  to  a  late  Book, 
entitled,'*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^'** 
fcc,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Notwithstanding  that 
several  able  replies  to  this  ^ecious  and  dan- 
gerous work  had  already  appeared,  Mr.  Leland 
was  of  opinion  that  much  remained  ta  be  said, 
in  order  to  expose  the  author's  fallacious  rea- 
sonings, inconsistences,  and  contradictions. 
This  task  he  undertook,  and  executed  it  in  a 
Buuuiei  which  reflected  great  credit  oa  his 


diligence^  learning,  and  sagacity.  In  the  year 
1737,  he  embarked  in  controversy  with  Dr. 
Morgan,  by  publishing,  ^*  1  he  Divine  Autho* 
rity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted, 
&c.  against  the  unjust  Aspersions  and /-false 
Reasonings  of  a  Book,  entitled,  '*  l^he  moral 
Philosopher,*  "  8vo.  '1  he  design  of  thi«^  trea- 
tise was,  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  what  Dr. 
Morgan  had  ofiered,  both  against  revelation 
in  general,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  it  induced  the  doctor  to  level  the 
second  volume  of  his  "Moral  Philosopher^' 
chiefly  at  our  author.  In  reply  to  thus  attack^ 
Mr.  Leland  published  a  second  volume  of 
"  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New- 
Testament  asserted;'*  in  which  the  various  ^^ 
misrepresentations,  the  unjust  aspersions,  and 
the  confident  attempts  of  his  antagonist  to  im- 

f»08e  falshoods  upon  his  readers,  are  very  satis-  . 
iactorily  detected  and  exposed.  The  learning 
and  Abilities  displayed  by  our  worthy  divine,  ia 
these  publications,  and  the  essential  services 
which  he  rendered  by  them  to  the  Christian 
cause,  procured  him  many  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  from  the 
most  eminent  of  his  dissenting  brethren  ;  and 
in  the  year  1739,  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  upon  him,  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

In  the  year  1742,  appeared  the  celebrated 
pamphlet,  entitled,  <*  Christianity  not  founded 
on  Argument;"  in  which  the  author,  under 
specious  appearances  of  zeal  for  religion,  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  that  the  Giristian  faith  has 
no  foundation  in  reason,  nor  any  thing  to  sup* 
port  it  but  a  wild  and  senseless  enthusiasm, 
destitute  of  all  proof  and  evidence.  In  answec 
to  this  disguised  and  illiberal  attempt  to  expose 
Christianity  to  the  derision  of  mankind.  Dr. 
Leland  wrote  *'  Remarks  on  a  late  Pamphlet, 
•entitled^  ^Christianity  not  fouiKied  on  Argu-^ 
ment,'"  in  two  letters,  which  were  published 
separately;  in  which  he  represents,  with  great 
perspiclt%  and  conciseness,  the  absurdity  and 
ill  tendency,  as  well  as  the  manifold  inconsist- 
encies of  this  author's  scheme,  and,  at  the- 
same  time,  gives  a  plain  confutation  of  the 

Erincipal  arguments  from  Scripture  and  reason 
y  which  he  pretended  to  support  it.     In  the 
year  1755,  Leland  distinguished  Tiimself 

still  further  as  the  advocate  of  Christianit]t 
against  its  most  insidious  opponents,  by  pulv 
lishing, ''  Reflections  on  the  late  Lord  Boling« 
broke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use.  of  Hi«> 
story ;  especially  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Holy.  Scrijjturedi"  &vo.    This 
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«n»rk  hf  undertook  bytbe  advice  of  his  worthy 
friend,  the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector  of 
Wilbrooki  in  London,  and  prehendary  of 
Westminster  j  who  judiciousl|r  urged,  that  it 
was  highly  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  abuse 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Christianity  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  writer  of  so  great 
name  as  lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  speciou««  in- 
sinuations and  confident  assertions  might  pro- 
bably make  disadvantageous  impressions  upon 
minds  too  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  Dr. 
Leland  was  now  justly  considered  to  be  a 
master  in  this  branch  of  controversy,  the  course 
of  his  studies  having  made  him  particularly 
conversant  with  those  writings  which  about 
this  period  were  so  frequently  published,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  aside  all  revelation. 
And  he  had  ably  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
with  other  valuable  writers,  in  detecting  their  so- 

?»histry  and  mi^representationSf  in  refuting  their 
allacious  reasonings,  and  in  sjiewing  that  they 
were  far  from  being  such  formidable  champions 
ibr  tlie  deistical  cause  as  many  had  been  apt  to 
suppose.  Since,  however,  there  are  few  who 
bave  leisure-  or  patience  for  a  particular  en- 
quiry into  a  voluminous  controversy,  some 
judicious  well  wishers  to  the  Interests  of  Chris- 
tianity were  of  opinjpn,  that  it  mi^ht  be  of 
essential  service  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the 
Biost  noted  books  which  had  been  published 
against  revealed  religion,  for  above  a  century, 
with  proper  observations  upon  them.  This 
task  our  author  was  engaged  to  undertake,  by 
tome  persons  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
segard)  and  in  17549  he  committed  to  the 
press  "  A  View  of  the  principal  Deistical 
Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England,  in  the 
last  and  present  Century  \  with  Observations 
upon  them,  and  some  Account  of  the  Answers 
that  have 'been  published  « against  th/em,  in 
several  Letters  to  a  Friend,"  8vo.  The  design 
pf  this  work  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  deistical  writers,  and  of  the 
several  schemes  which  they  have  advanced,  as 
far  as  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  is  concern- 
ed* There  is  also  an  account  subjoined,  of 
the  most  remarkable  answers  to  them  which 
had  fallen  under  our  author's  special  notice. 
At  the  end,  some  reflections  are  offered,  which 
seem  naturally  to  arise  from  such  a  view  as  is 
here  given  y  observations  alt  also  made  ou  the 
conduct  of  tKe  deists  in  the  management  of  the 
controversy ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
brief  representation  of  the  evidences  for  the 
Christian  religion^  and  of  its  excellent  nature 
and  tendency.  In  this  work  the  author  ably 
■uintaiaed  the  cefutation  which  he  had  ac- 


quired by  his  former  productions,  and  it  de« 
servedly  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception 
from  the  public* 

When  Dr.  I  eland  published  this  "View  of 
the  Deistical  Writers,"  he  had  no  intention  of 
engaging  any  further  in  a  work  of  that  nature: 
but  soon  after  its  appearance,'  some  judicious 
persons  expressed  their  surprise  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  Mr.  Hume,  wno  was  looked  upon 
to  he  one  of  the  most  subtle  writers  who  had 
of  late  ^pcarcd  against  Christianity.  About 
the  same  time,  likewise,  the  works  of  lord 
Bolingbroke  were  published,  in  five  vols.  4to. ; 
of  which  the  last  three  seemed  to  be  principally 
intended  against  revealed,  and  even  against 
some  important  principles  of  natural,  religion. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  that  Dr. 
Leland,  in  order  to  complete  the  design  which 
he  had  proposed  in  publishing  his  "View,'* 
should  add  a  supplement,  relating  to  the  pro*  / 
ductions  of  these  two  celebrated  authors.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  in 
1756,  he  published  his  observations  upon  them 
in  a  seoond  volume,  conducted,  like  the  former^ 
in  the  epistolary  form.  Soon  after  the  ap* 
pearance  of  this  volume,  the  author  received 
some  letters  relatirtg  to  his  work,  which  in- 
duced him  to  reconsider  some  parts  of  it,  and 
to  give  such  further  additions  and  illustrations 
as  he  thought, might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
main  design.  At  the  same  time  he  had  been  de- 
sired to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  *' Reflec- 
tions upon  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters,'*  &c-  } 
and  as  the  subject  has  a  near  affinity  to  those 
which  are  treated  of  in  the  "  View,"  and 
would  consequently  help  to  complete  that  part 
of  the  work  which  relates  to  his  lordship,  it- 
was  judged  adviseable  to  publish  a  distinct 
volume,  comprehending  the  author's  additions 
and  illustrations,  together  with  these  "  Rcflec* 
tions."  The  wh(51e  of  this  useful  work  was 
thus  comprised  in  three  volumes,  and  secured 
to  the  author  not  only  very  general  public  ap- 
probation, but  the  particular  notice -0/  some 
persons  of  great  merit  and  distinction,  whose 
concern  for  religion,  and  zeal  for  our  common 
Christianity,  inclined  them  candidly  to  over- 
look smaller  differences  and  distinctions.  Dr.. 
Leland  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  his 
active  exertions*  in  this  eood  cause  to.  a*  very. 
adv^anced  age.  When  he  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  so> 
violent  a  fever,  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful  ;- 
and  though  he  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  it  gave  him  no  small  pleasure  to  have 
his  days  a  little  prolonged,  that  he  might  put 
the  i^hing  band  to  a  work  which  had.  cost 
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'Km  tnorc  application  than  any  of  his  former 
-writings,  and  with  which  he  intended  to  clfisc 
his  learned  labours.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  diis  work  made 
its  appearance,  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  undef  the 
title  of  **  The  Advantajre  and  Necessity  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  shewn  from  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  ancient  heathen  World,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  Knowledge  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God ;  a  Rule  of  moral 
Duty;  and  a  State  of  future  Rewards  and 
Punishments,"  &c.  This  valuable  perform- 
ance, also,  met  witli  the  reception  from  the 
public  of  which  it  was  deserving  j  and  it  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
From  this  time  our  author  enjoyed  a  greater 
^are  of  health  and  spirits  than  he  had  known 
for  many  years  before,  until  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  occasioned  by  an  inflammation 
of  his  lungs,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the 
i6th  of  January,  t*j66,  when  he  was  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Leland  was 
distinguished  hj  considerable  abilities,  and  very 
extensive  leammg.  He  had  a  quick  appre* 
hension,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a  memory  so 
remarkably  tenacious  that  he  vas  often  called 
a  walking  library.  His  moral  character  was 
c<^ually  amiable  and  excellent.  As  he  enter- 
tained the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  deity,  his 
perfections  and  providence,  so  his  piety  was 
liberal,  rational,  and  manly  ^  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  helcnew  so 
well  how  to  defend.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally warm  $  but,  by  maintaining  a  strict  dis- 
cipline over  his  passions,  he  never  sufiered  it 
to  betray  him  into  improper  behaviour ;  and 
in  his  discharge  of  every  relative  and  social 
duty  he  was  truly  exemplary.  Soon  after  his 
death,  a  collection  of  hb  '*  Sermons  "  was  pub- 
lished, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  preface, 
giving  some' account  of  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  the  author  j  from  which  the^ate- 
rials  of  the  present  article  have  been  extracted. 
— M. 

LELY,  Peter,  knight,  a  celebrated  portrait- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1617.  His  father,  whose  family  name  was 
Vander  Vaas,  a  native  of  Holland,  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  garrison  of  that  town.  Peter  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  in  painting  from 
Grebber,  at  Haerlem,  and  began  with  prac- 
ticing in  landscape,  and  historical  pieces  less 
than  life.     Attracted  by  the  encouragement 

given  to  the  arts  by  Charles  I.,  he  came  over  to 
ngland,  in  164 1,  and  was  led  by  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Vandyke  to  emulate  him  in  portrait- 


painting.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
^king,  and  painted  his  portrait,  as  he  also  did 
that  of  Cromwell  5  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
restoration  that  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity.  He  fell  in  with  the  vo- 
luptuous taste  of  tne  new  court  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  beauties  who  adorned  it,  and 

'■     On  animated  canvass  stole 
The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 

He  painted  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil^ 
and  a  lovely  tone  ef  colouring;  gave  great 
grace  to  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  attitudes 
of  his  figures ;  made  his  fancy-draperies  flow 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  by  his  attention  to 
impart  beauty  even  where  he  did  not  find  it, 
became  tlie  favourite  ladies^painter.  He  has 
transmitted  the  features  of  most  of  the  fine 
women  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  if  not  with 
striking  truth,  yet  in  their  fairestform  ;  but  he 
displays  more  art  than  genius,. and,  by  an  uni- 
form attention  to  please,  has  fallen  into  an 
uniformity  of  nTianner.  He  was,  however^ 
not  only  employed  upon  beauties,  but  several 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  time  chose  to  be 
represented  to  posterity  by  his  pencil.  Leijf 
was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  IL,  who  made 
him  his  principal  painter,  and  honoured  him 
with  knighthood*  He  acquired  wealth,  part  of 
which  he  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  fine 
collection  'of  pictures  and  drawings,  which 
after  his  death  sold  for  26,000/.  Sir  Peter 
married  an  English  lady  of  beauty  and  family^ 
and  purchased  ^n  esute  at  Kew,  where  he 
resided  in  the  summer;  living  in  a  style  suited 
to  his  fortune.  He  was  not  free  from  jealousy 
as  an  artist,  and  viewed  with  anxiety  the  rising 
reputation  of  Kneller.  He  was  seized,  as  he 
was  painting  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  1680,  at 
ue  age  of  sixty-three.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Covent-garden  church,  under  a  monu- 
ment, with  his  bust  carved  by  Gibbons.  Lely's 
works  are  dispersed  in  collections  thi^ughout 
England.  The  beauties  at  Windsor  by  his 
hand  are  much  admired,  and  form  a  principal 
decoration  of  that  palace*  WalpcWs  Anecd* 
Biog,  J?ri/.— A. 

LEMERY,  Nicholas^  an  eminent  chemist, 
st>n  of  Julian  hemttj^z  pr$cureur  in  the  par- 
liament of  Normandy,  of  the  calvinist  per- 
suasion, was  born  at  Rouen,  in  1645.  ^^ 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  pharmacy, 
4n  his  native  city,  and,  in  1666,  went  to  Paris 
in  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  chemistry 
which  he  perceived  to  be  the  basis  of  the  art 
of  preparing  medicines.    (le  took  some  in* 
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Unictioiifr  from  Glasery  demonttrator  of  che- 
mUtrj  in  the  royal  garden,  and  then  travelled 
for  further  improvement.  He  spent  a  consi- 
derable time  at  Mpntpellieri  then  famous  for 
its  apothecaries  and  preparations;  and  returned 
to^Parisy  in  1672,  well  furnished  with  all  the 
knowledge  in  his  branch  which  the  kingdom  at 
that  time  would  afford.  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  M.  Mardn,  apothecary  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  he  gave  a  course  of  chemical  lectures, 
at  the  laboratory  in  the  hotel  of  that  prince. 
He  had  soon  after  a  laboratory  of  hi^  own,  at 
which,  though  little  better  than  a  dark  cellar, 
he  assembled  a  brilliant  auditory,  consisting 
not  only  of  men  of  science,  but  even  of  ladies, 
who  were  drawn  thither. partly  by  love  of 
knowledge,  and  partly  by  fash -on.  He  also  took 
boarders  in  his  house,  whom  he  instructed  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy;  and  the  preparations 
which  cane  from  his  hand  had  a  great  sale  in 
Paris  atfd  the  provinces.  One  article  in  parti» 
cular  was  the  source  of  great  profit ;  the  magis- 
tery  of  bismuth,  known  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
name  of  Spanish  tubite^  which  no  person  in 
Paris  but  hin^self  knew  how  to  prepare.  Le- 
mery  performed  a  real  service  to  science,  by 
divesting  chemistry  of  the  veil  of  obscure  and 
mystic  language  which  it  had  so  long  worn,' 
and  placing  its  facts'  within  the  rea(£,  of  aQ 
persons  of  sense  and  education.  In  '67c,  he 
gave  to  the  public  from  the  press  his  "  Cours 
de  Chymie  '/*  and  seldom  has  a  work  upon  a 
scientific  topic  been  so  popular.  It  sold  (says 
Fontenclle  like  a  novel  or  a  satire  i  new  edi« 
tions  followed  year  after  year,  and  it  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  into  various  modern 
languages.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  con- 
sisted in  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  operations  on  the  different  kingdoms  of 
nature  were  described :  the  science  was  not 

^  yet  sufficitntly  advanced  for  a  rational  theory 
of  these  processes. 

The  persecuting  spirit  which  disgraced  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  began, 

'  in  1681,  tQ  disc|uict  our  chemist,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  lay  down  his  office  of  public 
lecturer  within  a  limited  time.  In  1683  he 
went  to  England,  and  was  favourably  received 
by  Charles  II.,  who  had  an  attachment  to  clie- 
mical  pursuits.  He"  returned,  however,  to  hi^ 
own  country,  and  thought  to  protect  himself 
by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  which  Be 
obtained  at- Caen.  At  Paris  he  acquired  em«- 
ployment  in  his  new  character ;  but  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  inters 
dieted  the  practice  of  physic  to  Protestants^ 
zcduced  him  ta  such  dimculties>,tbat  his  coa* 


stancy  at  lenfftx  gave  way ;  and,  in  1686^  he^ 
with  bis  family,  was -reconciled  to  the  catholic 
churcl^.    He  now  resumed  medical  practice^ 
and  easily  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king- 
permitting  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  and  t<>« 
vend  hij  chemical  remedies,  several  of  which 
he  kt'pt*  secret.     In   1697,  Lemery  published 
his  "  Pharmacopce  Universelle." .   This  woii:. 
consists  of  a  collection  of  all  the  formulae  given 
in  all  tlie  books  of  pharmacy  and  dispensato- 
ries in  Europe,  with  corrections  and  improve* 
ments}  and  though  overloaded  with  articles^, 
was  a  valuable  performance  at  the  time.     In- 
the  next  year  appeared  his ''^  Dictionnaire  Un\- 
versel  des  Drogues  simples,*'  a  still  more  use* 
ful  work,  though  considerably  short  of  perfec- 
tion.    Of  its  various  editions,  that  with  the 
additions  of  Jussieu  is-  the  best.     Upon  the- 
re-establishment of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  ]  699,  Lemery  was  appointed  associate-che-« 
mist ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Qour* 
delin,  he  obtained  a  pensioner's  place.     He- 
communicated   some  memoirs  to    this  body, 
and  read  before  it  the  papers  which  in  1707  he 
published  collectively,  under  the  title  of  "^Traite. 
de  TAntimoine."    This  was  a  complete  ac- 
count of  all  the  medicinal  preparations  of  that^ 
mineral  known  at  that  period.     He  soon  after 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and|  ia' 
1715,  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy.     Le» 
mery  was.  a  very  industrious  man,  and  spent" 
all  his  time  in  sick-chambers,  the  academy,  his> 
closet,   and  laboratory.      Hi»  manners   were 
plain  and  simple:  he  was  a  siiicere  friend,  and; 
upright  in  the  commerce  of  life.     PonteneHt- 
£loges  dis  Jcademiciem*    JRalUri  BibL  BoU-^h* 
LEMERY,  Lewis,  son  of  the  preceding^ 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1677.     He  acquired  un- 
der his  father  a  taste  for  chemistry  and  medi<4>. 
cine,  and  was  admitted  to  his  doctor*^^  degree) 
in    1698.     He  gave  chemical  lectures  in  the 
rpyal  garden  in  1708,  and  was  made  one  of  the- 
physicians  of  the  Hotel-dieu,  in   17 10,  which 
place  he    held  to  his   d^ath.      In    1712  he- 
was  received  as  an  asiiiociate  ii>the  Academy  of' 
Sciences,  and  became  a  pensioner  on  the  death* 
of  his  father,  in  17 15.     He  purchased  a  place 
of -king's  physician,  and  in  that  quality  attended  > 
the  infanta  of  Spain  back  to  her  awn  country. . 
In  173^1,  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  che^ 
mistry  in  the  royal  garden,  in  phce  of  Geoffroyv 
He  was  afterwards  particularly;  attached  to  the  * 
duchess  of  Brunswick^  and  the  dowager  prinv 
cess  of  C6nti,  in  whose  hotel  he  passed  great" 
gart  of  his  time.    He  died  in  1 74.  j.   The  works  • 
of  Lewis  Lemery  are,  "Traite  des  Alimcns,**' 
x,7^p2>   i2mo.>   chiefif  relating  to    vegptafaife: 
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articles  of  food,  of  which  it  gives  a  description, 
v^ith  an  account  of  their  qunlitles  :  this  work 
was  much  augmented  in  an  edition  by  Bruhier, 
tw'o  vols.  i2mo.  1755.  "Dissertation  sur  la 
Nourritiire  des  Os,"  1704,  i2mo. :  in  this 
treatise  he  maintains  the  opinion,  that  the 
bones  are  nourished  by  a  peculiar  gelatinous 
fluid,  deposited  in  their  gubstance  by  the  small 
arteries,  and  not. by  the  mafrow.  To  this  are 
added  three  letters  on  the  generation  of  worms, 
against  Andry.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca* 
demy  pi  Sciences,  he  has  given  several  papers 
on  the  analysis  of  plants,  and  on  other  chemical 
topics,  on  monstrous  births,  &c.  Ehy  Diet* 
Halleri  B'thl.  Botan,  &f  Jnat. — A. 

LEMOS,  Thomas  de,  a  learned  Spanish 
Dominican  monk,  and  celebrated  defender  of 
the  doctrines  of  Aquinas  against  the  Molinists, 
was  born  at  Rivadavia,  in  Gallicia,  about  the 
year  1545-  When  the  disputes  commenced 
between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  relating 
to  the  subject  of  grace,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  acquired  high  repu- 
tatiorf  by  the  zeal  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
supported  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  at  Val- 
ladolid.  After  silence  had  been  imposed  on 
the  contending  parties  by  pope  Clement  VIII., 
and  he  had  assembled  at  Rome  a  sort  of  council 
for  the  decision  of  this  controversy,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  congregation  de  auxiliis^  Lemos 
was  appointed,  at  a  general  chapter  of  his  order 
held  at  Naples  in  1600,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
their  patron  at  the  papal  tribunal.  Here  he 
obtained  great  applause  by  the  learning,  skill, 
and  eloquence  which  he  displayed,  and  is  con* 
sidered  by  his  order  as  having  immortalized 
himself,  by  the  success  with  which  he  defend- 
ed the  glory  of  St.  Thomas.  After  the  con- 
gregation was  dissolved  he  returned  to  Spdin, 
where  Philip  11.  offered  him  a  bishopric,  which 
he  declined  \  but  he  accepted  of  a  pension  froih 
the  royal  treasury.  He  died  in  1629,  aSout 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of 
**Panoplia  Gratiae,"  published  in  1766,  in  two 
vols,  folio,  in  which  the  questions  concerning 
grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  are  largely 
and  profoundly  discussed  ;  "  Acta  Congrega- 
tionum  ^t  Disputationum,  quae  coram  Cle« 
mente  VIII.  et  Paulo  V.  de  Auxiliis  divinae 
gratise  sunt  celebratae,"  1 702,  folio  ;  and  liu- 
xnerou«  treatises  in  controversial  divinity. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — ^M. 

LENCLOS,  Anne,  or  Ninon  de,  one  of 
the  illustrious  women  of  a  licentious  and  frivo- 
lous age  and  counfry,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1616. 
Her  father,  the  sieur  de  T  Enclos^  a  gentleman 
c£  Tourainei  had  served  with  reputation  in 


the  army»  and  was  reckoned  a  man  of  wit:  het 
mother  was  a  devotee.  She  lost  both  parents 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  *,  and  being  left  mistress 
of  a  good  fortune,  without  any  one  to  controul 
her,  she  determined  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life 
entirely  suited  .to  her  inclinations.  She  had 
derived  her  philosophy  from  the  works  of 
Charron  and  Montague,  which  she  began  to 
meditate  at  the  age  of  ten.  Nature  had  given 
her  beauty,  but  this  quality  without  the  graces, 
was,  according  to  her,  "  only  a  hook  without  a 
bait."  She,  therefore,  made  herself  mistress 
of  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  h)?r  sex  ; 
she  played  well  on  the  harpsicord,  sung  with 
taste,  and  danced  with  elegance.  She  likewise 
studied  the  art  of  conversation,  and  qualified 
herself  for  the  company  of  the  most  cultivated 
persons  of  her  time.  Amorous  by  constitu- 
tion, and  licentious  by  principle^  she  resolved 
to  give  free  indulgence  to  the  tender  passion 
without  the  shackles  of  a  serious  engagement. 
She  was  not  mercenary,  and  never  sold  her 
favours :  her  fugitive  attachments  seem  partly 
to  have  been  prompted  by  personal  attractions, 
partly  by  vanity ;  for  they  included  men  of 
high  rank  and  reputation,  as  well  as  men  of 
gallantry  and  fashion.  It  is  much  less  extraor- 
dinary, that  she  was  complimented  and  con- 
sulted by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the'  time,  than  that  her  friendship  was  sought 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  her  own 
sex.  She  was  long  intimate  with  the  celebrated 
madame  de  Maintenon,  when  the  wife  and  the 
widow  of  Scarron  *,  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
illustrious  lady,  when  a  partner  in  the  throne, 
wished  to  engage  Ninon,  first  reformed,  to  live 
with  her,  and  dispel  the  dreadful  ennui  which 
was  the  price  of  her  elevation.  Ninon,  how- 
ever, wisely  preferred  her  liberty  to  the  prison 
of  Versailles;  and  she  was  proof  against  all 
the .  efforts  of  directors  and  devotees  to  bring 
her  to  sober  reflection.  As  she  retained  het 
personal  charms  to  a  late  period,  and  her 
mental  attractions  to  the  close  of  life,  she  was 
long  the  object  of  admiration,  and  had  the 
honour  of  forming  more  than  one  generation  of 
young  men  of  fashion.  Mothers  were  pleased 
*to  see  their  sons  in  her  train,  as  she  always 
promoted  dtcorum,  and  the  air  of  good  com- 
pany, and  was  capable  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship to  those  who  confided  in  her.  The 
power  of  her  mature  beauty  was  tragically 
illustrated  hy  the  often-told  adventure  of  one 
of  her  sons,  who,  being  brought  ^up  ip 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  his  mothej.  It  is  said  that 
she   disclosed    the    secret  at   the    moment 
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when  he  thought  himself  at  the  point  of  ob- 
taininghls  wisheSt  and  that  the  shock  so  oyei> 
powered  him,  that  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
\sword.  The  credit  and  apparent  satisfaction 
in  which  she  passed  her  days  could  not  but 
favour  the  prevailing  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
and  forms  a  satire  on  French  morality ;  yet  that 
she  was  herself  conscious  of  having  mistaken 
the  way  to  true  happiness  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  her  letters  to  St.  EvremQnd. 
"  Every  one  tells  me  (says  she)  that  I.have  less 
cause  to  complain  of  time  than  any  other  per- 
son»  However  that  be,  if  such  a  life  had  been 
proposed  to  me,  I  would  have  hanged  myself.'* 
She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Whether  her 
last  moments  corresponded  with  the  rest  of 
her  life,  or  whether  she  died  as  a  good  Chris- 
tbn  (for  both  have  been  asserted),  is  of  very 
little  consequence  to  mankind*  A  set  of  sup- 
posititious letters  in  her  name  to  the  marquis  de 
Sevigne  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Some 
of  her  real  ones,  contained  in  the  works  of 
St.  Evremond,  are  written  with  more  nature 
and  delicacy.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.-^A, 
LENFANT,  David,  a  French  Dominican 
monk  and  voluminous  writer  in  die  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1603. 
He  embraced  tlie  ecclesiastical  life  when  he 
was  about  seventeen  ye^s  of  age,  and  by  his 
conduct  and  manner^  acquired  the  Esteem  of 
his  superiors,  while  he  sepured  their  applause 
by  his  uncommon  literary  industry.  He  died 
in  1688,  "when  about  eighty^-five  years  old.  In 
1655,  he  published,  <<Sancti  Bemardi  Abbatis 
Biblia,'*  in  4to.,  containing 'a  collection  of  all 
the  illustrations  of  texts  of  scripture,  dispersed 
throughout  the  works  of  that  writer.  In  1656 
and  1 665,  he  published  ^  CpRCOTdantiae  Augufi- 
tinianx,"  in  two  vols,  folio,  consi^in?  of  a 
concordance  to  all  the  opinions  of  that  lather ; 
and  in  1661,  a  collection  of  all  the  passages 
.  illustrative  of  texts  of  scripture  in  his  works, 
under  the  title  of  *^  BibU^  Augustinianai"  in 
two  vols,  folio.  In  1657  and  1659,  he  sent 
into  the  world  a  similar  collection  of  all  the 
texts  from  the  Old  Tesument,  with  their  illus* 
trations,  which  occur  in  the  publications  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  with  the  title  of  ^*S.  Thome 
Aquinatis  Biblia,"  in  three  vols.  4to. ;  and  in 
1680,  he  published  *^  A  general  Jiistory  of  all 
Ages,"  in  three  vols.  i2mo.,  which  he  ^x^* 
tended  to  six  vols,  in  1684.  This  is  a  curious 
and  smgular,  though  superficial  production, 
exhibiting  a  kind  of  chronological  slcetch  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  both  in  the  church 
and  the  world,  for  everv  day  in  the  year,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  date  of  its  appear^ 
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ance.  A  more  appropriate  litte  to  it\r6\i1H 
have  been  that  of  **  An  historical  Calendar.'' 
Moreri,     Nauvi  Diet,  Hist. — M. 

LENFANT,  James,  a  learned  and  eloquentr 
French  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  t(ie  .eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  J3a2oche  in  Beauce,  in  the  year  1661. 
He  commenced  his  theoiogtcal  studies  at 
Saumur,  under  the  learned  Lewis  Cappel,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew ;  and  continued  diem  after- 
wards at  Geneva.  In  both  these  situations,  his 
diligence  of  application  and  his-  proficiency 
were  highly  commendable.  He  removed  from 
Geneva  to  Heidelberg  in  1683,  where  he  wals 
admitted  to  the  ministry  in  the  following  year, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  French  church  in 
that  place.  His  pulpit  talents  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  recommetided  him  to  the  dowager 
electress  palatine,  H'ho  appointed  him  her 
chaplain.  In  1688,  the  invasion  of  the  pala- 
tinate by  the  French  rendering  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  remain  at  Heidelberg,  he  temoved  to- 
Berlin,  where  Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
appointed  him  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Charlotte  Sophia,  queen 
of  Prussia,  noipinated  him  her  preacher  *,  and 
opon  the  death  of  this  princess,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  her  son.  He  was  iilso 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  superior  con- 
sistory, and  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  the  year  1707,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  .England,  where  he  preadied 
before  queen  Anne,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
witl^  him  that  she  ofiered  htm  the  post  of  one 
of  her  diaplains  $  bm  his  attachment  to  Ber- 
lin induced  him  to  decline  this  honour.  His 
grand  object  in  this  journey  was,  to  collect  or 
consult  scarce  books  and  MSS.  in  order  to 
.procure  materials  *  for  the  historical  works 
which  arc  mentioned  below.  With  this  view, 
in  the  same  year  he  visited  Holland ;  and  at 
^subsequent  periods,  Helmstadt,  Leipsic,  and 
Breslaw.  He'  died  of  ^  paralytic  attack  in 
.1728,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  In  per- 
son he  was  middte-sized,  with  an  open  pleasing 
countenance;  his  manners  were  simple  and 
engaging;  and  his  disposition  truly  amiable. 
He  loved  social  intercourse,  and  seldom  passed 
a  day  without  seeing  some  friend  or  other ; 
and  he  also  loved  his  studies,  to  which  he  de- 
Voted  an  ample  portion  of  his  time.  His  pub- 
lications were  very  numerous  in  thedeparty 
knents  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  criti- 
cism, polite  and  miscellaneous  literafure.  The 
most  important  of  them  arc,  his  '*  History  qf 
the  Council  of  Pisa,"  two  vols.  4to.,  1724; 
"The  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance," 
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twD  vols.  4to.  1727;   and  "The  History  of 
the  Council  of  Basil,"  two  v<ds.  410.,  173  i- 
These  histories^  and  more  particularly  the  two 
-former,  arc  written  with  great  ability  and  im- 
partiality, and  abound  in  interesting  facts  and 
curious  researches.     M.  Lenfant  also  publish* 
cd,  conjointly  with  M.  Beausobre,  **  The  New 
Testament,  translated  from  the  original  Greek 
into  Ffcnch,"  two  vols.  4to.  1728,  with  learn- 
.  ed  critical  and  useful  illustrative  notes ;  which 
is  preceded  by  a  general  preface,  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  use- 
ful for  students  in  divinity,  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  voluminous  works 
which  treat  of  many  curious  as  well  as  neces- 
sary points  discussed  in  it.     He  likewise  pub- 
lished, "  De  Inquirenda  Veritate,"  4to.  1691, 
which  is  a  Latin  translation  of  Malebranche's 
«  Search  after  Truth  5'*  "  The  History  of  Pope 
Joan,  taken  from  the  Latin  Dissertation  of 
M;  Spanheim,"  lamo.,  1694;  "Poggiana,  or 
the  Life,  Character,  Opinions,  and  bon  mots  of 
Poggio,  the  Florentine,  with  his  History  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence,"  in  two  vols.  i2mo>, 
2  7  20  5    "  Sermons,"    in    two    vols.    1 2mo. } 
various  controversial  treatises  against  popery  •, 
and  numerous  "Letters,"  "Dissertations,"  &c. 
inserted  In  the  "  Bibliotheque  Choisie,"  and 
the'    "Bibliotheque    Germanique."     Moreri, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist — M. 

LENGLET,  du  Fresnot,  Nicholas,  a 
copious  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Beauvois, 
in  1674.  After  he  had  passed  through  his 
initiatory  studies  at  Paris,  he  applied  particu- 
larly to  theology,  and  composed  $everal  worits 
in  a  strain  of  freedoni  which  attracted  the 
ceilsure  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  established 
bodies.  He  shewed  himself  little  favourable 
to  the  mystic  rhapsodies  of  Mary  of  Agreda,* 
and  attacked  the  reality  of  alleged  visions,  ap- 
paritions, &c.  Probably  dis^ted  with  the 
opposition  he  met  with,  hq  quitted  divinity  for 
politics ;  and,  in  1705,  wasfsent  by  the  minister 
lor  foreign  affairs,  Torcy,  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  at  lille,  in  quality  of 
secretary  for  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
.  the  foreign  correspondence  with  Brussels  and 
Holland,  by  means  of  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  various  plots  and  intrigues 
against  the  French  interest.  A  discovery  of 
this  kind  rendered  him  instrumental  in  defeat* 
ing  the  treachery  of  an  officer  who  hadengaged 
to  deliver  one  of  the  gates  of  Mons  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough*  Lengiet  returned  to  France 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  and  employed 
himself  in  composing  various  literary  works. 


At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of 
Cellemare,  set  on  foot  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  French  ministry  to  penetrate 
into  this  intrigue ;  and  his  success  was   such 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  for  life. 
He  took  a  journey  to  Vienna,  in  172 1,  and  was 
appointed  by  princer  Eugene '^who  had  before 
known  and  favoured  him)  his  librarian  \  but 
he  soon  lost  the  post,  for  want  of  fidelity  in  exe- 
cuting its  duties.     Such  a  defect,  joined  to  his 
great  aversion  to  restraint,  will  account  for  the 
little  advantage  he  made  of  his  connexion  with 
the  great,  and  for  his  continuing  to  live  as  aa 
indigent  man  of  letters  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  refused  the  invitation  of  an  opulent  sister 
who  wished  him  to  reside  with  her,  and  rather 
chose  to  remain  in  an  obsctire  lodging  with  one 
servant.     His  mean  appearance  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  being  received  in  many  great 
houses,  on  acipount  of  the  vivacity  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge* 
He  was  much  inclined  to  causticity,  and  fre- 
quently passed  the  bounds  both  of  prudence 
and  decency  in  his  writings,  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  what  was  liable  to  ob- 
jection.   This  freedom   caused  him    ten    or 
twelve  times  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastille }  and  it  . 
is  said,  that  he  became  so  accustomed  to  this 
punishment,  that  upon  seeing  the  usual  exempt 
enter  his  room,  he  would  say,  "Ah!  good 
morning,  Mr.  Tapin !      Here,  quick  (to  his 
maid),  my  bundle  of  linen,  snuff,  &c."  and 
then  cheerfully  walked  away  with  his  con- 
ductor.    His  studies  being  chiefly  turned  ta 
the  early  writeift  of  the  language,  he  affected 
their  dialect  in  his  discourse,  and  their  plain- 
ness in  his  manners.    He  had,  however,  little 
regard  to  sincetity;  and  would  readily  main- 
tain opinions  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  when 
he  had  a  motive  so  to  do.    In  his  latter  years 
he  was  attached  to  chemistry,  and  Mras  thought 
to  be  in  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone.    The 
end  of  this  singular  man  was  tragical.     Having 
sat  down  to  read  near  the  fire,  he  slumbered 
over  his  book,  and,  falling  into  the  hearth,  was 
burnt  to  death.     He  was  then  in  hts  eighty- 
second  year,  and,  from  the  soundness  of  his 
constitution,  seerned  likely  to  last  some  years 
longer. 

The  long  catalogue  of  the  publications  of 
Lengiet  is  not  now  worth  copying.  A  great 
part  of  them  consist  of  editions  of  otner  writers^ 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  illustrations^ 
often  satirical,  and  not  unfirequently  licentious. 
His  best  work  is  esteemed  to  be  his  "  Methode 
pour  etudier  1*  Histoire,  avec  un  Catalogue  des 
principaux   Historiens/'  twelve  vols»  -lamo.^ 
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•eren  voU.  4to.  Another  upon  a  similar  plan, 
also  weil  rcGeiTedf  was  his  '^Methode  pour 
etudier  la  Geographie,"  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
best  maps,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  geo- 
graphers. Among  the  more  curious  of  his 
works  are  '*  l>aite  historique  &  dogmatique 
du  Secret  inviolable  de  la  Confession;"  and 
^^Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Hermeftque.'^ 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  iSi/.— A. 
.  LEO  I.  emperor  of  the  east,  succeeded 
Marcian  in  the  year  457,  through  the  favour 
of  the  patrician  Aspar,  whose  stain  of  arian- 
jsm  excluded  him  from  the  empire.  Leo 
was  a  native  of  Thrace,  who  had  gradually 
risen  in  the  Roman  armies  to  the  rank  of  a 
military  tribune)  and  was  principal  steward  of 
Aspar's  household.  He  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  the  first  recorded  in»- 
stance  of  the  dangerous  employment  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  that  ceremonial. ,  The  disturb- 
ances in  the  western  part  of  the  empire  in 
the  early  period  of  this  reign,  gave  the  Van- 
dals under  Genseric  the  opportunity  of  fixing 
themselves  in  Africa;  and  a-corre^ndence 
of  religion  and  interest  induced  Aspar  secretly, 
to  favour  their  cause. .  Leo  appears  early  to 
have  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  power 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  purple;  and  in 
Older  to  controul  the  influence  of  me  family  of 
Aspar,  had  secretly  introduced  Isaurian  troops 
into  Constantinople,  and  had  married  his  eldest 
daughter  Ariadne  to  Zeno,  an  Isaurian  com- 
mander. He  still,  however,  maintained  an 
outward  friendship  with  Aspar,  to  whose  son 
Patricsus  he  gave  another  of  his  daughters,  at 
the  same  time  creating  him  Caesar.  In  467 
Leo  put  an  end  to  the  interre^um  of  the 
west^  bv  investing  Anthemius  with  the  west- 
era  diadem,  and  making  an  alliance  with  him. 
In  conjunction  with  this  emperor  he  fitted  out 
a  force  for  the  recovery  of  Africa,  which  mi- 
serably failed  of  success  under  the  command  of 
Basiliscus  (see  Genseric  J.  In  471  he  delivered 
himself  from  his  domestic  apprehensions  by 
caudng  Aspar  and  his  son  Ardaburius  to  be 
put  to  death  without  trial,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. The  remaining  sons  and  friends  of 
Aspar  attempted  to  revenge  this  treachery,  and 
the  Goths  attached  to  them  committed  great 
disorders  in  Constantinople,  which  were  sup- 
pressed by  Zeno.  The  Arians  Jiaving  lost 
their  patron,  were  now  treated  with  rigour  by 
Leo,  whose  former  tolerance  of  them  is  by  the 
ecdesiastleal  writers  reckoned  the  chief  blot  of 
his  reign.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  from  die  rebellious  Goths,  which 


he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  in  January 
474,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  17  years.  The 
epithet  of  Great^  which  has  been  applied  to 
him,  proves  the  degradation  of  the  royal  cha- 
racter in  the  eastern  empire,  since  no  qualities 
are  to  be  traced  in  his  actions  in  the  least  cor- 
respondent to  that  title.  His  moderation  and 
love  of  justice  hare  been  praised,  and  several 
of  his  laws  remain  in  the  code  of  Justinian. 
Universe  Hist*     Gibbon, ^^\. 

LEO  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Isaurian^ 
was  a  native  of  Isauria,  and  originally  named 
Conon.  He  was  of  an  obscure  family ;  yet  hi» 
father  must  have  acquired  some  wealth,  since 
the  introduction  of  his  son  to  the  imperial 
camp  was  accompanied  with  a  present  of  500 
sheep.  Conon,  taking  the  appellation  of  Leo« 
served  in  the  guards  of  Justinian  II.,  and  be- 
came his  favourite ;  but  having  incurred  the> 
suspicion  of  his  master,  he  was  sent  with  a 
command  to  the  Colchian  war,  in  which  he 
signalised  his  valour  and  conduct.  Anastasius 
conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Anatolia,  which  sution  he  occupied  when' 
that  emperor  was  deposed,  and  Theodosius  III. 
invested  with  the  purple.  Leo  reused  to  ac- 
knowledge Theodosius;  and  being  aid^d  by 
ArtavasdeSi  an  Armenian  x>f  great  influence, 
marched  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  defeated  the 
son  of  the  new  emperor,  and  thence  advanced 
to  Constantinople.  Theodosius,  unable  to  re- 
sist, agreed  to  resign  the  empire  on  condition 
that  bis  life  should  be  spared;  and  Leo  as- 
cended the  throne  without  opposition  in 
March  717.  Soon  after  this  accession,  Con- 
stantinople was  besieged  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
after  a  considerable  time  spent  before  it,  in 
Mrhich  the  city  und^erwent  great  distress,  they 
were  constrained  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  An 
attempt  of  the  deposed  Anastasius  to  recover 
his  authority,  which  was  favoured  by  several 
persons  of  rank  in  Constantinople,  terminated 
in  his  capture  and  death,  with  the  execution  of 
his  accomplices.  Leo,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  throne,  caused,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  young  son  Constantine,  surnamed 
Copronymus,  to  be  solemnly  crowned.  It 
was  not  till  tKe  year  73,6  that  he  ventured 
upon  that  attack  upon  image-worship  which 
has  rendered  his  reign  memorable  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  has  exposed  his  memory  to 
all  the  malignity  of  bigoted  zeal.  .  For  the' 
cause  of  his  hostility  fo  this  species  of  devo» 
tion,  a  Protestant  will  probably  look  no  further 
than  its  manifest  inconsistency  with  the  prin* 
pies  of  pure  Christianity ;  but  an  early  inter- 
course with  Jews  and  Arabs  has  by  the  oppo*- 
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site  party  been  suggested  as  the  source  of 
what  they  denominate  his  impiety.  He  began 
with  assembling  a  council  ot  senators  and  bi- 
shops, who  concurred  with  him  in  directing  the 
remoyal  of  images  from  the  sanctuary  and  al« 
t»  in  churches  \  but  proceeding  in  a  second 
edict  to  enjoin  the  total  expulsion  of  pictures 
and  images,  he  was  opposed  by  the  patriarch 
Germanus,  whom  he  exiled.  The  destruction 
of  objects  long  so  much  venerated,  and  espe* 
cially  of  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ  placed  over^ 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  struck  the  super- 
stitious people  with  so  much  horror,  that  a 
serious  insurrection  was  the  consequence, 
which  was  not  quelled  without  much  blood- 
shed. Leo  had  authority  enotigh  to  enforce 
his  reform  in  the  eastern  empire,  but  in  the 
west  it  encountered  a  more  formidable  oppo- 
sition. Pope  Gregory  II.  declared  with  great 
^armrh  against  the  imperial  edict,  and  excom- 
municated the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  at- 
tempted to  put  it  in  force.  The  people  of  Italy 
openly  revolted;  Ravenna  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Lombards  i  the  Romans  re- 
n,ounced  their  allegiance,  and  resolved  to  sup- 

ert  the  pope  at  their  Head.  A  fleet  sent  by 
»  to  chastise  the  .revolters  was  wrecked  in 
the  Adriatic,  which,  of  course,  was  interpreted 
by  the  orthodox  as  a  divine  interposition.  Ir* 
ritated  by  the  resistance  he  met  with,  Leo  (it 
is  said)  behaved  with  great  cruelty  against 
those  .of  the  opposite  party  who  came  under 
his  power ;  and  the  Saracens  took  advantage 
of  these  dissensions  to  make  incursions  into  the 
bordering  provinces.  To  these  calamities  was 
added  a  destructive  earthquake,  which  aflFected 
his  capital,  in  the  last  year  of  his  lifCi  He  died 
sa  741,  after  an  agitated  reign  of  twenty-four 
yiears.     Universe  Hist.     Gibhn.-^h. 

LEO  IV.  emperor,  son  of  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus  and  a  daughter  of  the  chan  of  the 
Chozars,  was  bom  in  750,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  775^  Being  of  a  weak  constitution 
both  of  body  and  mind,  his  first  care  was'  to 
secure  the  succession  of  his  son  Constantine, 
whom  he  had  by  Irene,  an  Athenian  virgin  of 
great  personal  accomplishments  (see  her  arti- 
cle).  He  caused  his  young  son  to  be  solemnly 


some  advantages  over  the  Sju^cens,  and  had  the  - 
satisfaction  of  initkiting  into  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a  kine  of  the  Bulgarians,  who,  in  the 
preceding  i*eign,  had  inflicted  great  evils  on  the 
empire.  The  death  of  this  emperor,  in  780, 
was,  by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  imputed  to 
the  eruption  of  carbuncles  on  hb  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  worn  a  crown  studded 
with  jewels,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  the  great  church  of  Constantinople. 
Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  V.  emperor,  the  Arnumariy  was  the 
son  of  the  patrician  Bardas,  and  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Saracens  in  the  reign  ol 
Michael  I.  His  success,  contrasted  with  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  marched  against  the  Bulgarians,  caused  X 
revolt  of  the  army  in  his  favour,  and  Michael, 
either  voluntarily  or  through  compulsion,  de» 
acended  from  the  throne,  to  which  Leo,  with- 
out opposition,  succeeded,  in  813.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  camp,  and  was  ignorant 
of  laws  and  letters ;  his  administration,  there* 
fore,  while  it  imitated  the  vigour,  partook  o£ 
the  harshness  and  severity,  of  military  disci-i 

Eline.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
ialgarians,  who  were  intimidated  by  their 
losses  from  molesting  the  empire  for  several 
years  afterwards.  In  religion  he  followed  the 
steps  of  th&  iconoclasts  his  predecessors,  aad 
by  his  banishment  of  the  patriarch  Nicq>horus> 
and  other  votaries  of  image-worship,  he  drew, 
upon  himself  an  excommunication  from  pope 
Paschal  I.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reform-* 
ation  of  many  abuses  in  the  government,  by 
which  he  noade  a  number  of  malcontents.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Michael,  sumamed  the 
Summever,  formerly  his  fellow-commander  in 
the  army,  and  a  principal  instrument  of  his  efe* 
vation.  Thou^  he  had  been  enriched  and  pro* 
moted  by  Leo,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  re« 
ward,and  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  This 
was  detected,  and  Michael  was  condemned  to 
die  on  Christmas-day  \  but  the  holiness  of  the 
season  having  alarmed  the  empress  Theophano 
with  the  idea  of  profanation,  she  prevailed  to 
have  the  execution  respited.  In  the  mean 
time  Michael  having  found  means  to  inform 


crowned  by  the  patriarch,  and  declared  him'  his  friends  of  their  common  danger,  they  as« 


his  partner  in  the  empire.  Leo  IV.  inherited 
bis  father's  and  grandfather's  enmity  to  images, 
and  is  therefore  reckoned  by  the  Catholics  one 
of  the  impious  iconoclasts.  Having  found  two 
images  in  the  closet  of  the  empress  Irene,  he 
is  said  never  afterwards  to  have  admitted  her 
to  his  bed,  and  to  have  tortured  to  death  those 
wi^had  procured  them  for  her.   He  obtained 


sembled,  and  miugling  with  those  who  came  to 
perform  divine  service  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  imperial  chapel*  concealed  themselves  tilt 
the  entrance  of  Leo.  At  an  appointed  signal^ 
they  started  up,  aiid  at  first,  through  mistake^ 
assaulted  the  priest  who  led  the  devotions. 
Perceiving  their  error,  they  rushed  upon  the 
emperor,  who  had.  retired  to  the  altar  ^  and 
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disregtrdmg  the  cross  he,  heldi  and  his  cri^s 
for  mercy,  dispatched  him  with  many  wounds. 
This  tragedy  wa^cted  in  820,  after  Leo  had 
reigned  with  reputation  near  seven  years  and 
a  half.     Univers.  Hist.    Gibbm* — A. 

LEO  VL  emperor,  surnamed  the  Phi- 
hsopbery  was  the  son  of  Basil  L,  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  crowned  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire  in  870.  Ihe  treachery  of  a  monk, 
whose  great  sway  at  court  the  young  prince 
had  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  produced  his 
imprisonment,  on  the  charge  of  a  design  against 
the  life  of  his  father ;  and  he  would  have  lost 
his  eyes  and  his  inheritance,  had  not  his  friends 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  procure  his 
release  and  restoration  to  favour.  At  the 
death  of  Basil  in  886,  Leo  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne ;  having  a  nominal  partner  in 
lus  brother  Alexander,  but  himself  possessing 
all  the  sovereign  power.  He  began  his  reign 
bv  punishing  the  monk  who  had  caused  his 
disgrace,  and  banishing  the  patriarch  Photius, 
whose  ambition  had  occasioned  various  disor* 
ders.  The  Bulgarians,  in  this  reign,  renewed 
their  usual  hostilities  against  the  eastern  em- 
pire i  and  the  ill  success  *of  the  generals  of 
Leo  obliged  him  to  submit  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  they  were  pleased  to  impose.  The 
Saracens  also  were  very  formidable  during  this 
period :  they  landed  in  Sicily,  took  the  ide  of 
jUemnos,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  capital  itself.  Several  actions 
were  fought  by  sea  and  land  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  the  balance  rather  inclined  against  the 
emperor's  arms.  Conspiracies  at  home  also 
disquieted  him;  and  a  blow  with  a  club  which 
he  received  from  an  assassin  as  he  was  walking 
in  a  religious  procession,  had  nearly  deprived 
him  of  Ine.  Notwithstanding  his  title  of  phi-- 
hstpher,  which  he  acquired  »om  his  literary 
reputation,  his  private  conduct  displayed  an 
indolent  and  voluptuous  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  manied  his  concubine 
Zoe.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  bed 
bj  a  third  wife;  and  upon  her  decease  in 
cviildbed,  Leo  entered  into  a  fourth  mar- 
riage with  another  Zoe,  who  had  already 
liome  him  a  soi).  The  emperor,  in  his  theo-  . 
logical  zeali  had  formerly  issued  an  edict 
against  even  third  marrbges.  His  fourth  nup- 
tials were  thought  such  a  scandalous  infraction 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  that  the.^ 
patriarch  Nicholas  refused  to  concur  in  them, 
and  proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  emperor 
after  their  celebration.  For  this  ofience  he 
was  deposed ;  but  even  the  patriarch  appointed 
in  his  room  opposed  an  intended  edict  ot  Leo's, 


declaring  fourth  marriages  lawful.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  emperor,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  had  no  remaining  issue  by  his  former  wives. 
He  was  much  under  the  dominion  of  favour- 
ites, and  was  a  long  time  governed  by  one 
Samonn^i,  a  refugee  Saracen,  who  betrayed 
him  in  various  instances,  and  was  at  length 
confined  in  a  monastery.  He  was  supersti- 
tious, and  made  pretensions  to  the  art  of  fore- 
telling future  events  by  divination :  some  ora- 
cles under  his  name  were  current  among  the 
credulous  Greeks.  A  total  defeat  of  his  fleet 
by  the  Saracens  a  short  time  preceded  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  911,  after  he  had 
possessed  the  throne  above  twenty-five  years. 
rJe  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, as  a  kind  of  trust  for  his  young  son  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrbgenitus.  Leo,  the  philoso- 
pher, was  educated  under  the  learned  rhotius^ 
from  whom  he  derived  an  attachment  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  erudition.  He  wrote  or  gave  his 
name  to  several  works,  amone  which  were  a 
collection  of  sermons  or  homilies  ^  a  letter  to 
the  caliph  Omar  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  a  circular  pastoral  epistle  to  his  sub-^ 
jects  'f  a  treatise  on  military  discipline,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  i  and  a  collection  of 
laws  begun  by  his  father,  and  entitled  **  Opus 
Basilicon."     univirs.  Hist.    Gibbon.^^k. 

LEO  L  pope,  surnamed  the  Great^  and  a 
saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  according  to  the 
ordinary  editidhs  of  the  pontifiqal,  was  a  native 
of  Tuscany ;  but  according  to  other  ^nd  more 
probable  authorities,  he  was  bom  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  certain  that  he  was  brought  up  and; 
educated.  We  are  furnished  with  no  certain 
particulars  of  his  earlier  yearS)  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Ro-' 
man  church,  under  the  pontificate  of  pope 
Celestine.  He  occupied  the  same  post  under 
pope  Sixtus  III.,  and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  piety,  orthodox  zeal,  eloquence/ ad- 
dress, and  prudence  in  the  management  of 
business.  The  first  memorable  transaction  in 
which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  year 
439,  when  the  western  empire  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  being  overrun  by  the  Goths, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Hunns,  and  govern* 
ed  by  the  empress  Placidia,  and, her  son  v  alen- 
tinian  IIL,  a  youth  of  no  experience,  and  of 
very  slender  abilities.  In  this  crisis,  a  difier- 
ence  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  between  the  famous 
Aetius,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  and 
Albinus,  a  lord  in  that  country,  of  great  inter-* 
est  and  power,  which  threatened  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  To  prevent  them,  Leo  was 
sent  to  Gaul,  as  the  fittest  person  who  could 
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be  employed  in  such  a  negociation,  to  attempt  - 
a jreconciliation  between  those  gteat  men ;  and 
happi^  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission. 
His  success  in  this  undertaking  caused  him  to 
be  honoured  at  the  imperial  court  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  empire,  and  added  no  little  weight 
to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  obtain- 
ed with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  While 
he  was  yet  in  Gaul,  pope  Sixtus  III.  died,  in 
the  month  of  Aueust  440 ;  upon  which  the 
universal  voice  of  the  Romans  proclaimed  I.eo 
his  successor,  no  person  presuming  to  enter 
into  competition  with  a  man  of  such  exalted 
merit.     A  deputation  was  immediately  sent  to 
notify  to  him  his  electidn  ;^and  upon  his  return 
t9  Rome  six  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  received, 
by  the  people  and  clergy^  with  the  greatest  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  and  ordained  to  his  high 
oifEce  in  the  month  of  September.    He  com- 
menced his  pontificate  witn  Jthe  most  zealous 
exertions  as  a  Christian  bishop,  instructing  the 
'  people  committed  to  his  care  by  his  sermons, 
and   the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  by  hb 
letters;  endeavouring  to  revive  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, and  to  banish  many  of  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  church :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoined  some  things  not  warranted 
by  ancient  usage,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  scriptural  Christianity ;  and  lie  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  me  advancement  of  the 
authority  and  grandeur  of  the  papal  see.    In  the 
year  442,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rusticus,  bishop 
of  Narbonne,  in  which  he  extended  the  law  of 
celibacy  of  the  subdeacons,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  not  to  abandon  the  wives  whom  they  had 
married,  while  in  inferior  degrees,  but,  changing 
the  carnal  into  a  spiritual  marriage,  live  with 
them,  not  as  wives,  but  as  sisters.    In  the  year 
445,  he   quarrelled  with   Hilary,  bishop  of 
Aries,  for  opposing  the  power  of  the  papal  see, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late;   and,  though  he  could   never  conquer 
Hilary^s  independent  spirit,  he  obtained  an 
edict  from  the  emperor  Valentinian,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
churches,  and  enforced  those  appeals  to  Rome, 
which  gradually   subjected    all   the    western 
churches  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pretended 
successors  of  St-  Peter. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  Manichxans, 
flying  from  Africa  after  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had 
repaired  to  Rome ,  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
orthodox  zeal  of  Leo,  however,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  long  to  enjoy  tranquillity.  As  they 
had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  laws  by  the  unrepealed  edicts  of  dif- 


ferent emperors,  he  caused  the  strictest  search 
to  be  made  after  them,  and  great  numbers  to 
be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Those  of  them 
who  were  influenced  by  his  arguments  or 
threatenings  to  abjure  their  distinguished  tenets, 
were  received  by  him  into  communion  ;  but 
all  those  who  steadily  adhered  to  their  prin- 
ciples, were  condemned  to  perpetual  banish* 
ment.  The  converts,  by  good  management, 
were  made  to  accuse  the  party  which  they  had 
deserted,  of  holding  the  most  impious  tenets,  . 
and  practising  the  most  abominable  rites  on 
their  festivals*  To  such  an  artifice  prosecutors 
have  very  commonly  resorted,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose to  general  scorn  and  aversion,  those  de- 
voted by  them  to  destruction.  Leo  ordered  an 
account  of  these  pretended  crimes  to  be  sent 
into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and,  find- 
ing that  several  Manichspans  had  made  their 
escape  from  Rome,  by  a  circular  letter  he  ex- 
horted all  bishops  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  them,  and,  when  discovered,  to  pro- 
secute them  without  mercy.  His  zeal  carried 
him  still  further:  for  on  application  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  he  obtained  a  law,^confirm- 
ing  all  the  laws  enacted  against  them  by  his 
predecessors,  and  commanding  them ,  to  be 
treated  as  sacrilegious  persons,  banishing  them 
from  the  cities,  excluding  them  from  all  em- 
ployments both  civil  and  military,  declaring 
them  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  any  thing 
by  will  or  testament,  otsuing  any  one  at  law, 
or  making  any  contract,  &c.  But  it  was  not 
aeainst  the  Manichxans  alone,  that  Leo  exer- 
cised his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith.  In  his 
time  the  sect  of  the  Priscillians  began  tp  revive 
in  Spain.  Their  sentiments  appear  to  have 
been  a  compound  of  gnosticism  and  unitarian- 
ism,  and  they  made  high  pretensions  to  sanc- 
tity and  purity,  and  practised  uncommon  mor- 
tiiications.  For  propagating  them,  their  leader, 
after  whom  they  were  called,  and  several  of  his 
followers  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  about  the 
year  386.  This  treatment  caused  Priscillian  to 
be  venerated  as  a  martyr  ^  and  his  doctrines 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  Spanish 
churches,  especially  in  those  of  Gallicia. 
Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  Turibius,  bishop 
of  A^torga,  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  brethren 
of  the  episcopal  order,  to  unite  with  him  in 
adopting  vigorous  measures  for  suppressing 
them.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  their  con- 
currence, he  had  recourse  to  Leo,  and  in  a 
letter  to  that  pontiflT,  written.in  447,  containbg 
a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Priscillians, 
implored  nis  assistance  against  the  spreading 
evil.    Leo,  in  his  answer,  applauded  the  zeal 
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of  TuribiuSi  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  as  impious  and  detestable  ^  declared  all 
who  tolerated  heresieSj  no  less  guilty  than  those 
who  embraced  them ;  and  also  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Pris- 
cillian.  With  his  letter  to  Turibius,  he  like- 
wise sent  into  Spain  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Gallicia, 
earnestly  entreating,  or  rather  commanding 
them  to  asserablej without  delay , a  general  coun- 
cil, or  at  least  a  provincial  synod,  and  there,  by 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  PrisctUian,  clear 
themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  adhering  to, 
or  conniving  at,  his  errors.  In  consequence  of 
this  letter,  two  councils  were  held,  one  at 
Toledo,  and  the  other  at  Braga,  then  the  me- 
tropolis of  Gallicia ;  in  both  which  Priscillian 
W3t8  anathematized,  with  his  doctrines,  and  all 
who  received  or  approved  of  them ;  and  such 
measures  were  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Leo,  as,  it  was  imagined,  would  effectually 
crush  the  growing  heresy- 

The  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  who  maintained 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  began 
about  this  time  to  make  a  great  noise  in  the 
east,  and  opened  a  still  larger  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  Leo*s  catholic  zeal.  In  our  life  of  that 
abbot  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  condemned  by 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
448,  deprived  of  the  government  of  his  monas- 
tery, and  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  and  that  he*  appealed  from  their  sen- 
tence to  an  cecumenical  council.  At  the  same 
time  be  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Leo,  vindicating 
himself  from  the  errors  which  had  been  ascrib> 
cd  to  him,  and  complaining,  that  he  had  been 
condemned  without  being  allowed  to  explain 
his  doctrine,  or  to  have  his  confession  of  faith 
read,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  council. 
Having  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Theodosius 
to  assemble  an  oecumenical  council,  it  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Ephcsus  in  the  year  449; 
and  Leo  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  attend 
It,  This  invitation  Leo  declined,  on  the  pleas 
that  the  affairs  of  his  own  church  required  his 
presence  at  home,  and  that  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  assisted  in  person  at  coun- 
cils held  out  of  Italy  •,  however,  he  promised 
to  send  legates,  who  should  act  in  his  name. 
In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  being  informed  by 
Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  council  of  448,  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  and  dedsions  of 
that  assembly,  openly  declared  against  Euty- 
ches, condemning  his  doctrine  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous ;  and  he  strictly  enjoined  his 
legates^  on  their  setting  out  for  the  east>  to  act 


wholly  in  concert  with  the  bishop  of  Constan* 
tinople.    To  that  prelate  he  wrote  a  letter, 
which  is  <deemed  one  of  the  most  curious  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  and  is  thought  to  havo 
contributed  more  than  ariy  thing  else  to  the 
great  fame  and  reputation  which  ne  afterwards 
acquired.     It  contains  a  particular  explanation 
of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to- 
gether with  the  passages  adduced  in  support  of 
it,  from  the  scriptures  and  from  the  fathers. 
This  letter  was  afterwards  received  bv  the 
cecumenical  council  of  Chalcedon,*and'Dy  all 
the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ;  and  in  the 
western  churches  it  was  constantly  read,  during 
Advent,  with  the  gospel.     By  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Apamea,  held  about  the  year 
53  c,  it  was  styled   **  the  true  column  of  the 
orthodox  faith.*'    Leo  also  wrote  letters  oa 
this  occasion  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to 
the  empress  Pulcheria,  to  the  abbots  of  Con- 
stantinopte,  and  to  the  council,  all' intended  to 
establish  the  doctrines  of  the  two  natures,  to 
confute  the  opposite  opinion,  and  to  encourage 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  contri- 
bute, as  far  as  in -them  lay,  towards  suppressing^ 
the  opinion  of  Eutyches.    We  have  formerly 
seen  that  when  the  council  had  met  at  Ephe* 
sus,  which  from  the  fraud  and  violence  prac- 
tised in  it  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  **  the  assembly  of  robbers,'*  the  parti* 
zans  of  Eutyches  obtained  a  complete  triumph 
over  their  adversaries,  nox>ne  daring  to  oppose 
them  but  Hilarius,  one  of  the  papal  legates*, 
who  protested  against  their  proceedings.     No 
sooner  was  Leo  informed  of  what  had  passed 
at  Ephesus,  than  he  assembled,  without  delay,, 
a  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  almost  all  the 
western  bishops;  and,  with  their  advice,  he 
wrote  to  Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  matters  had  been  conducted 
at  Ephesus,  and  entreating  him  to  declare  null 
what  had   been  done  there,  and  to  leave  all 
things  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  be«^ 
fore  the  council  of  Constantinople,  till  a  greater 
number  of  bishops  should  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  give  their  opinion  con<^ 
ceming  a  question  in  which  they  were  all 
equally  concerned.      At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  to  the  empress  Pulcheria,  to  the  clergy> 
nobility,  and  pe<^le  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
others,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere 
steadily  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  join  hink 
in  defending  the  truths  and  in  combating,  even 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives,  against  the  oppo-^ 
site  errors. 

Not  long  after  Leo  had  written  these  letters^ 
the  emperor  Valentinian^  with  hi&  cmpies& 
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Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodoslusi  and  his 
mother  the  empress  Fbcidia,  camie  from  Ra- 
venna to  visit  the  churches  o^  the  saints  at 
Rome.  Qn  this  occasion,  Leo  engaged  the 
emperor  and  the  two  empresses  to  write  to 
Theodosius»  and  to  entreat  hini  to  assemble^ 
an  oecumenical  council ;  but.  their  application 
was  in  vain.  Ill  the  year  450,  he  wrote  anew 
to  Thcodosius  and  Pulchciia  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  sent  his  letters  by  four  ambassadors 
whom  he  dispatched  to  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  weight  to  his  application. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  that  city,  they  found  that 
Theodosius  was  dead,  and  that  his  sister  Pul- 
cheria,  who  had  shared  the  sovereignty  with 
him,  had  married  Marcian,  a  person  of  ex-, 
traordinary.  qualifications,  on  whom  she  be- 
stowed the  empire*  This  circumstance  pro- 
mised to  be  favourable  to  Leojs  wishes,  as 
Pulcheria  was  greatly  attached  to  the  see  of 
Rome^  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  his 
person.  Accordingly,  out  of  complaisance  to 
ner,  the  new  emperor  received  Leo's  aiiibas- 
sadors  with  die  greatest  marks  of  respect  and 
"esteem ;  and  he  also  wrote  an  obliging  letter 
to  the  pope»  in  which  he  promised  to  assemble 
an  oecumenical  council,  of  which  I^eo  should 
W  absolute  master.  In  the  month  of  May 
451,  Marcian  directed  that  a  circular  letter 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops  in  his  domi- 
nions, summoning  them  to  meet  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia>  by  the  first  of  September  following. 
'  It  was  no  small  disappointment  to  Leo,  that  he 
could  not  prevail  wim  the  emperor  to  fix  the 
f  lace  of  that  assembly  in  Italy  \  however  he 
sent  'legates  to  assist  at  the  council,  which  met 
iirst  at  Nice,  but  immediately  was  removed  to 
Chalcedon,  separated  only  by  thel  Bosphorus 
from  Cohstantmople,  that  the  emperor,  who, 
on  account  of  the  eruption  of  the  Hunns  into 
lUyrium,  was  unwilling  to  go  far  from  that' 
city,  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  at  it 
in  person.  This  is  reckoned  the  fourth  ge- 
neral, or  oecumenical  council,  and  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  630  bishops,  over  whom  the 
pope's  legates  were  appointed  to  preside.  In 
this  council,  tho>acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus 
were  annulled;  Eutyches  was  condemned, 
though  he  had  already  been  sent  into  banish« 
4ment,  and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  dignity ; 
the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavianus,  already  mention- 
ed, was  received  y  and  a  symbol  or  -  decree 
was  subscribed  oy  every  member,  ''that  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one 
person*  and  that  without  any  change,  mixture, 
or  confusion."  Next  to  matters  of  faith,  the 
council  took  into  consideration  the  discipline  of 


the  church,  and  enacted  that. famous  canon 
which  equalled  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in 
all  respects  excepting  precedency,  to  the  sec  of 
Home.  This  canon  the  council  was  induced 
to  pass«  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  might' 
he  enabled  to  check  the  growing  power,  and 
to  oppose  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  ;  and  also  to  shew  their  resentment 
of  the  disgusting  arrogance  and  presumption 
displayed  by  the  papal  legates.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  the  motion  for  this  canon  made, 
than  the  legates  quitted  their  seats,  and,  after 
declaring  that  thev  had  no  instructions  con- 
cerning matters  or  that  nature,  hastily  with- 
drew from  the  council.  To  their  great  mor- 
tification, .  no  one  of  the  numerous  bishops 
present  followed  their  example  ;  and  on  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  canon  was 
decreed,  when. they  protested  against  it,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  surreptitious,  or  extorted 
by  force,  they  had  the  still  further  mortification 
of  hearing  that  insinuation  indignantly  re* 
pelled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly, 
and  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  chief 
men  among  them  in  particular.  Upon  this  the 
canon  was  confimed  by  the  imperial  commisr 
sioners. 

As  soon  as  that  session  had  closed,  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  sent  letters  to  Leo, 
informing  him  of  what  had  been  enacted  by  the 
council,  and  entreating  his  concurrence  in  a 
decree,  which  had  been  made,  signed,  and  con- 
firmed by  so  many  bishops.  When  Leo  had 
thus  been  made  acquainted  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council,  he  was  filled  with  the 
utmost  rage,  and,  actuated  by  jealousy,  envy, 
and  ambition,  he  resolved  to  oppose  it  with  all 
his  might,  a^d  at  all  events.  Ij[e  saw  his  rival 
now  but  one  step  behind  him.|  and  he  was  ap«> 
prehensive  that  he  might  soon  get  before  him. 
Looking,  therefore,  upon  the  increase  of  his 
power  as  a  diminution  of  his  own,  he  deter- 
mined to  dispute  the  former  with  the  same  re- 
solution and  vigour  as  he  would  the  latter.  To 
persuade  the  world,  however,  that  his  opposi- 
tion was  owing  to  more  Christian  motives,  he 
pretended  to  be  influenced  only  by  a  zeal  for 
the  decrees  of  the  council  ot  Nice,  for  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  These  pretences  for  his  opposi- 
tion he  urg^d  in  letters  to  Marcian  and  Pulr 
cheria ;  in  which  also  he  ascribed  the  procur- 
ing of  such  unwarrantable  honours  for  the  sec 
of  Constantinople,  to  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Anatolius,  the  bishop  of  that  imperial  city. 
In  a  letter  to  Anatolius,  lie  even  threatened  to 
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>€!it  hbh  olFfrom  his  communion,  if  lie  did  not 
relinquish  his  pretensions.  The  emperor,  who 
was  w^U  acquainted  with  the  obstinacy  of  Leo, 
to  divert  him  from  involving  the  church  in  new 
troubles,  which  his  ejxcommunication  of  Ana- 
tolius  would  unavoidably  have  produced,  oblig- 
ed the  latter  to  write  to  Leo  a  letter  of  sub- 
mission; in  which  he  attributed  the  whole 
.  blame  of  procuring  the  controverted  decree  to 
.  the  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  and  declar* 
ed  that,  for  Umself,  he  disclaimed  all  ambition, 
but  that  of  executing  what  his  holiness  should 
think  fit  to  command ;  and  added,  that,  after 
all,  the  validity  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
council  depended  upon  its  being  confirmed  by 
his  8ee«  With  this  letter  Leo  was  so  far 
soothed,  that  he  renewed  his  correspondence 
with  Anatolius,  and  acquainted  him,  that  he 
was  fully  satisfied  with  his  present,  and  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  past  conduct.  The  suc- 
cessorsof  Anatolius,  however, carried  this  canon 
into  execution ;  and  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
repeated  contests  between  the  sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople ;  the  two  first  bishops  of 
the  church,  who  should  have  set  a  better  ex- 
ample to  the  rest,  disputing,  in  defiance  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Christian 
name  and  religion,  who  should  be  the  greatest^ 
till  they  became  irreconcileable  enemies,  and 
renounced  for  ever  alt  communication  with 
each  other« 

During  the  year  452,  Attila,  the  famous 
king  of  the  Hunns,  having  made  an  unex- 
pected irruption  into  Italy,  soon  became  master 
of.  several  important  cities,  and  then  bent  his 
march  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  enrich  him- 
self with  the  spoils  of  that  wealthy  metropolis* 
'At  this  time  that  city  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
stand  a  siege,  as  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
ehut  himself  up  with  his  best  troops  in  Ra- 
venna, and  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who 
in  the  ^^receding  year  had  obliged  the  H^mns 
to  abandon  Gaul,  durst  not  venture  to  take  the 
field.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  the  only 
means  which  occurred  to  the  emperor  and  his 
council  of  saving  Rome,  was  by  entering  into 
a  treaty  with  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  it 
was  determined  that  a  solemn  ^bassy  should 
be  sent  to  Attila,  with  such  proposals  as 
might  be  acceptable  to  him  and  his  army.  On 
this  occasion  Leo  was  prevailed  upon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  in  which 
he  was  joined  with  two  men  of  the,  first  rank, 
and  of  long  experience,  in  negotiations.  On 
their  arrival  with  a  grand  and  numerous  re- 
tinue at  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantuaj  they  were  received  by  the 

mi^  Ml. 


king  of  the  Hunns,  in  a  very  favourable  man- 
ner r  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  ascribe  to 
the  fame  of  Leo*s  extraordinary  sanctity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  terms  which  they  proposed 
were  readily  agreed  to  by  Attila,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  soon  concluded  between  him  and 
Valentinian ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
passed the  Alps,  and  retired  beyond  the  Da* 
nube.  The  absurd  tale  c^  a  miraculous  inter- 
position on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  success 
of  the  embassy  has  been  ascribed,  and  which 
has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
needs  no  refutation  at  this  time  of  day.  At- 
tila's  real  motives  for  consenting  to  speedy 
terms  of  peace,  appear  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  bis  army,  which  was  in  the  greatest 
distress  for  the  want  of  provisions,  and  weak- 
ened by  a  contagious  distemper  which  raged  in 
his  camp  ;  the  march  of  a  considerable  bod v  of 
chosen  troops  which  Marcian  had  sent  to  join 
those  of  Valentinian  in  Italy,  together  wit^ 
the  irruption  of  another  body,  detached  by 
the  same  emperor,  into  the  country  of  the 
Hunns;  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion, to  which  Valentinian  had  submitted* 
In  the  year  453,  Leo's  zeal  was  directed  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  the  monks  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  who  denounced  war  against  all  the 
abettors  of  the  council  of  Chalcedoii,  and  mas<» 
sacred  without  mercy  such  of  the  clergy  and' 
laity  as  had  the  courage  to  profess  their  belief 
of  two  natures  in  Christ.  With  this  view  h« 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  monks  themselves,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  condemned  at  Chakedon,  to  be  no 
less  dangerous  heresy,  than  that  of  Nestorius, 
condemned  at  Ephesus.  But  has  eloquence 
seems  to  have  made  little  impression ;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  the  imperial 
troops  to  quell  the  sedition  of  these  furious 
zealots,  and  to  restore  thoee  countries  to  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  year  455,  Leo'«  attention  was  drawn 
off  from  the  affiiirs  of  the  east,  by  the  calami- 
ties produced  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Valentinian.  That  prince  was  mur- 
dered by  Maximus,  yrho  not  only  usurped  his 
throne,  but,  that  he  might  4iaTe  some  title  to 
the  imperial  crown,  obliged  Eudoxia,  the 
widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  defiled 
as  he  was  with  the  blood  of  her  former  so* 
vereign  and  husband.  Determined  to  revenge 
the  death  of  one  whom  she  had  loved  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  and  to  deliver  herself  from 
a  situation  the  most  horrid  and  painful,  she  re- 
solved to  apply  to  the  famous  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  who  she  well  knew 
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would  be  gbd  of  any  favourable  opportumiy 
of  inTading  and  f^nderin^  Italy.  To  Um 
she  dispatched  a  ocmfidential  messenger,  con- 

E*  irii^  him  to  come  and  rescue  her  out  of  the 
ands  of  a  blood  j  tyrant,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  meet  with  no  opposition,  and  p^mising 
to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  The 
application  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused  by 
Gensericy  who  put  to  sea  without  loss  of  time, 
and  suddenly  debarked  a  powerful  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  His  appearance 
struck  the  dastardly  Romans  with  such  terror 
and  dismay,  that,  instead  of  preparing  for  do- 
fence,  they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  In  this  extremity  Leo 
went  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  endeaToured 
W  prayers  and  tears  to  mediate  for  ilie  safety 
•f  the  dty.  Genseric,  notwidistanding  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  received 
Leo  with  the  respect  due  to  his  raok  and  eha- 
sacter  ;  but  as  this  pontiff  had  nothing  to  ofier, 
which  Genseric  had  not  now  in  his  power,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  refrain  from 
pilla^ng  the  city,  the  public  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate houses,  and  even  the  churches,  or  from 
carrying  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Gen- 
aeric  promised,  however,  that  the  city  should 
not  be  set  on  fire,  and  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed  where  no  opposition  was  met  with  ;  and 
he  faithfully  ktpt  his  wotd.  After  spending 
fourteen  days  in  ransacking  the  houses, 
churches,  and  public  buildings,  and  stripping 
diem  of  all  their  wealth,  and  valuable  monu- 
ments, the  Vandals  reimbarked,  and  returned  to 
Africa  with  an  immense  booty,  and  as  many 
captives  as  they  could  carry  on  board  their 
fleet.  These  troubles,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  they  occasioned,  engrossed  much  of 
Leo's  care  and  attention  to  mitigate  them,  till 
upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in 
457,  the  Eutychians  once  more  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  Egypt*  The  chief  of  this  revo- 
Inrion  was  Timothy,  sumamed  JElurus,  or  the 
cat,  who  had  been  originally  a  monk,  but  wm 
ofdained  priest  by  Dioscorus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
hered after  that  prelate  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  On 
dus  aocount  he  was  condemned,  and  most 
probably  sent  into  exile,  by  Proterius,  who  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dioscorus  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  at  a  council  held  in  that  city  in  the 
year  452.  The  death  x)f  Marcian  encouraged 
nim  to  make  his  appearance  again  in  Egypt ; 
and  he  now  aspired  to  the  bishopric  of  Alex- 
andria. Knowing  that  the  people  were  great- 
ly dissatisfied  with  Proterius^  and  ready  to  re- 
volt at  the  instigation  of  any  daring  leader,  he 


secured  iihe  concnmnoe  of  the  monks,  by  prae- 
ristng  on  their  credulity  rill  they  were  persuaded 
that  he  was  appmnted  their  bishop  by  God 
himself,  and  that  diey  themselves  were  the  in- 
struments chosen  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity. 
Filled  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  this  darling 
of  heaven,  they  repanred,  by  his  direction,  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  raised  a  dreadful  tu- 
mult ;  in  the  height  of  which  iElurus,  attend- 
ed by  the  monks,  and  a  band  of  armed  despera- 
does, brdce  open  the  doors  of  the  great  church, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  ordained  by  two  of 
the  proscribed  bishops  of  bis  party.  After  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  monks,  and  the  rabble. 
With  loud  huzzas,  proclaimed  him  sole  lawful 
bbhop  of  Alexandria,  and  metropolitan  of  all 

In  the  mean  rime  Proterius  found  it  neces- 
sary ^  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  a 
baptistery  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Qui- 
rinus.  But  the  sacredness  of  the  place  waa 
no  protecrion  against  the  ambirion  of  JElurus, 
or  the  rage  of  his  followers  $  and  they  cruelly 
murdered  the  prelate,  together  with  six  of  hie 
ecclesiastics  who  had  attended  him  in  his  flight. 
Having  thus  removed  his  rival  out  of  the  way, 
jElurus  lost  no  time  in  assembling  his  council, 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  Eutychian 
bishops,  in  which  he  openly  anathematized  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  pope  Leo,  and  all  the 
catholic  bishops.  In  virtue  of  this  sentence, 
he  excommunicated,  deposed,  and  drove  from, 
their  sees  all  the  bishops  of  th^  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  who  refused  to  abjure  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon,  and  in  their  room  took  care  to  place 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  for  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  Notwith- 
standing the  notorious  crimes  by  which  iBlurus 
had  dius  possessed  himself  of  the  bishopric  of 
Alexandria,  he  had  friends  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  the  successor  of  Marcian,  who 
had  sufficient  interest  not  only  to  screen  him 
from  the  punishment  which  be  deserved,  but 
even  to  maintain  him  for  some  years  in  the  un« 
disturbed  possession  of  his  see.  These  friends 
had  such  mfluence  with  the  emperor,  that  by 
thehr  importunity  they  led  him  to  intimate  his 
design  of  assembling  a  new  oecumenical 
council,  to  re-examine  the  points  which  had 
been  determined  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
Pope  Leo  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  this 
design,  than  he  exerted  all  his  credit,  interest, 
and  authority,  to  divert  him  from  it.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  repeated  letters-  to  the  em- 
peror, and  the  men  in  power,  which  were 
seconded  by  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of  . 
most. note  ia  the  easti  whose  united  effoits 
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weasioned  dttt  design  to  be  relinquished^  In 
the  fear  43^8,  die  emperor  invited  Leo  to  Con--, 
atandnopiei  thit  he  might  converse  with  him  in 
]>er8on  on  the  subjects  of  the  decree  of  Chsd- 
cedon,  and  the  intrusion  of  iElurus.  To 
diis  invitation  Leo  replied  in  two  letters  $  one 
containing  his  excnses  for  not  undertaking 
such  a  journey y  and  the  other  intended  to  ex- 
plain, and  confirm  with  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  the  doctrine  of  two  natures.  The 
last  mentioned  letter  became  very  famous  with 
the  orthodox,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  that,  and  of  the  succeeding  ages.  A 
copy  of  it  being  transmitted  by  the  emperor  to 
^lurus,  the  latter  took  that  opportunity  of 
writing  to  the  emperor ;  and  in  his  letter  cen-> 
sored,  with  great  smartness  and  freedom,  both 
Leo's  letter,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
At  the  same  time,  iElurus  entreated  that  he 
would  allow  a  dispute  to  be  held  in  his  pre* 
sence,  between  the  disciples  of  Eut^ches^  and 
any^  whom  Leo  should  name  or  appoint.  This 
proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  em« 
peror;  who  ^wrote  to  Leo,  acquainting  him 
with  it,  and  desiring  him  to' send  into  the 
east  sudi  persons  as  he  should  think  best  qua- 
lified to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Eutychians. 
But  Leo  absolutely  refused  to  complvwith  the 
proposal,  alleging  what  he  had  urged  in  all  his 
letters,  diat  it  was  both  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary to  examine  anew,  or  to  question, 
what  had.  been  already  examined  and  defined 
by  an  cecnmenical  council.  From  this  time 
Leo  continued  his  efibrts,  with  unabated  zeal, 
in  defence  of  the  catholic  cause,  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  impress  the 
emperor's  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  heinous- 
tiess  and  enormity  of  ^lurus's  crime.  At 
length,  in  the  year  460,  the  bishops  of  the  east, 
and  particularly  Gennadius,  the  new  Inshop  of 
Constantinople,  united  in  the  same  cause  with 
so  much  ardour,  that  an  order  was  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  commanding  the  expulsion 
and  banishment  of  iElurus ;  which  was  carried 
into  execution  accordingly.  This  event  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  election  of  a 
catholic  bishop  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and 
die  restoration  of  those  prelates  who  had  been 
displaced  for  their  adherence  to  the  council  of 
Qialcedon.  Hie  tidings  of  this  change  aflbrd- 
^  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Leo ;  but  he  did 
sot  long  enjoy  it,  as  he  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  461,  after  having  presided  over  die 
Roman  church  twenty-one-ycars,  and  between 
'one  and  two  months. 

Leo  is  commetided  by  catholic  historians 
toi  j>iety,  prudeace,  j>astQval  vigSance^  and 


2eal  in  maintainnig  the  purity  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  in  opposing  heresies,  '^hey  also 
pass  high  encomiums  on  his  meekness,  numl- 
lity,  and  charity  j  proofs  of  which  virtues  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  histories 
of  hialife.  He  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  very  eminent  abi- 
lities, greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  scarcely  equalled  by  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  successors ;  but  his  am- 
bition was  unbounded,  and  with  him  every 
object,  every  consideration  was  made  to  yield 
to  his  predominant  passion  for  aggrandizing  his 
see,  or,  in  other  words,  for  extending  his  own 
power  and  authority.  This  de^gn  is  very  ap* 
parent  in  all  his  writings ;  and  it  was  pursued 
by  him  during  a  long  course  of  years,  with  such 
skill,  address,  and  intrepidity,  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  principal  founders  of  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  papal  church.  His  works 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  *^  Letters,^ 
and  ninety-six  ^^  Sermons ;''  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Dupin.  Their  style  is 
frequently  energetic,and  always  elegant,  though 
sometimes  too  highly  polished;  and  they  abound 
in  beautiful  and  well  chosen  epithets,  and 
happy  antitheses,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  oftea 
introduced.  The  best  edidon  of  this  pope^s 
works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  i<S75,  ^1 
father  Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory,  in  two  vols.  4to. ;.  which  was  re- 
printed at  Lyons,  in  1700,  in  fdio.  Platina  de 
Fit.  Pont.  Cavils  Hist*  Lit.  v$L  L  sub  sac. 
Nest.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.  La¥iner*s 
Cred.  part.  II.  vol.  IX.  eh*  107.  and  Remarks 
at  the  end  tf  the  vo/ume.~-^M. 

LEO  IL  pope,  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and 
raised  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Agadio,  in  the  year  682.  With  the  decree 
confirming  his  decdon,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  emperor  Constantine  Po^natus,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
sixth  general  council^  held  at  Constandnople 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  by  which  pope 
Honorius  L  was  anadiemadzed  as  a  monothe- 
lite.  In  answer  to  this  letter  Leo  wrote,  tbst 
he  received  this  council  as  he  neceived  xht  five 
preceding  general  councils,  and  anathemadzed 
all  whom  die  council  had  anadiemadzed  $  and^ 
among  others,  he  particularises  Honorius,  who» 
he  acknowledges,  ''had  not  adorned  that  aposto- 
lical church  with  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  ' 
tradition,  but  had  treacherously  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  catholic  faith.'*  Leo  also  sent 
letters  to  the  metropolitans  of  the  dificrent 
.piovinees  of  the  wcsti  acquainting  them  with 
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the  proceedings  of  this  boutidl;  and  requiring 
them  to  receive  it,  as  well  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
received  by  the  bishops  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  By  this  conduct  he  acquired  so 
much  interest  at  court,  that  he  found  the  bp- 
poi;tunity  favourable  for  extending  the  power 
of  the  papal  see,  and  procured  an  imperial 
edict,  subjecting  for  ever  the  independent  see 
of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Rome.  He  died  in 
683>  after  a  pontificate  of  only  ten  months,  and 
seventeen  days.  Five  of  his  **  Letters'*  are 
inserted  in  tnc  sixth  volume 'of  the  "Collect. 
Concil."  Platina.  Cav/s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L 
stiB  sac.  Monoth.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower. 
— M. 

LEO  III.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  of 
which  church  he  became  presbyter  \  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Adrian  m  the  year  795,  he  was 
elected  to  the  papal  see,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people.    Soon 
after  his  ordination  he  wrote  to  Charlemagne, 
acquainting  him  with  his  promotion  \  sending 
him,  at  the  same  time,  thfe  keys  of  the  tomb  of 
St.  Feter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  with  .other  presents  ^  and  requesting 
him  to  send  some  lord  of  his  court  to  Rome,  to 
receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Roman 
people.    Upon  this  Charlemagne  directed  the 
abbot  AngHoert,  one  of  this  principal  favourites, 
to  repair  to  that  city ;  who  carried  a  letter  to 
the  new  pope,  which,  besides  complimentary 
expressions  of  satisfaction  at  his  promotion, 
contained  exhortations  to  his  holiness  to  edify 
the  church  by  his  good  example,  and  a  Strict 
observance  of  the  canons,  and  also  promises 
of  protection  to  the  catholic  church  and  apos- 
tolical see.    This  letter  Charlemagne  accom- 
panied with  immense  treasures,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Hunns,  to  be  employed  by  Leo  in  re^- 
pairing  and  adorning  the  churches  of  Rome, 
especially  that  of  St.  Peter.    In  the  vcar  796, 
on  the  proposal  of  Renulph,  king  ot  Mercia, 
he  restored  the  see  of  Cjanterbury  to  that  juris- 
diction over  all  the  churches  of  England,  which 
had  been  curtailed  by  Ofia,  who  had  appointed 
Litchfield,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
]M[ercia,  an  archbishopric,  subjecting  to  it,  as 
suffragans,  the  bishops  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Mercia,and  of  the  East  Angles.    Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  year  799^  Leo  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgella,  and  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
were  condemned,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  lives  of  those  prelates.     During  the  same 
year,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Leo  by 
two  nephews  of  tlie  late  pope  Adrian,  who  had 
been  raise^  by  him  to  high  employi;[ients  in  the 


church,  and  governed  all  thiii^  at  Rome^ 
during  his  pontificate,  with  an.  absolute  sway. 
And  io  much  were  diey  masters  of  «the  sufn 
frages  of  the  pi^ople  and  clergy,  that  Leo  was 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  his  election.   This 
circumstance  led  them  to  flatter  themselves* 
that,  out  of  gratitude,  he  would  suflrer  them  to 
exercise  the  same  unlimited  power  under  him* 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  uncle. 
LeOy  however,  was  determined  to  controul 
them :  at  which  they  were  so  highly  exaspe- 
rated, that  they  formed  the  wicked  design  oi 
murdering  him,  and  of  procuring  the  electioa 
of  some  other  person,  who  wQuld  be  guided  bj^ 
their  councils.  They  made  their  attempt  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Mark,  when  the  pope  was  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Lateran  palace,  to  join  in 
an  annual  prdcession.     As.  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  monastery  of  St..  Stephen  and  St.  Silvestev, 
a  great  numoer  of  ruffians  rushed,  out  of  th» 
neighbouring  houses,  who  with  hideous  noise 
surrounded  the  pope,  and,  after  an  attempt  to 
put  out  his  eyes  and  pluck  out  his  tongue,, 
cruelly  beat  him  till  he  was  covered  with  blood* 
The  sight  of  him  in  this  miserable  condition, 
it  is  said,  moved  the  conspirators  to  compas- 
sion, and  stopt  them  from  any  further  proceed- 
ing against  his  life;  but  thev  committed  him 
to  close  confinement,  in  a  prison  unknown  to 
his  friends*     His  first  chamberlain,  however, 
having  discovered   the  place  where  he  was, 
found  means  to  effectuate  his  escape,  and  to 
conceal  him,  till  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  hearing  of 
his  situation,*  hastened  to  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  delivered  Leo  out  of  danger  b; 
carrying  him  into  his  own  territory. 

From  Spoleto  the  pope  wrote  to  Charlce* 
magne,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  cruel  treats 
ment  which  he  had  met  with  \  and  soon  aftcr^^ 
wards  he  set  out  pn  a  visit  to  that  prince,  to 
solicit  his  protection  against  -the  inveterate 
hatred  of  his  enemies.  Charlemagne  was  now 
at  Paderbom,  in  Germany,  upon  the  point  of 
entering  Saxony,  where  he  received  Leo  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and  friendship^ 
and,  after  assuring  him  of  his  protection,  sent 
him  back  to  Rome,  attended  by  several  bi^ops, 
some  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  and  a  sufr 
ficient  force  to  guard  hins  a|[ainst  any.  further 
attempt  of  his  enemies.  With  this  retinue  he 
entered  the  city  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  took  possesion  anew  of  the 
Lateran  palace ;  where  the  nobles  and  bishops 
who  had  accompanied  him  assembled,  and 
summoned  the  conspirators,  and  all  who  had 
any  subject  of  complaint  against  Leo  to  appear 
belbre  taeai>  being  commissioned  by  the  king 
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to  hear  them,  and  to  do  them  jtRticei  if  in  any 
respect  injuted  by  the  pope  or  his  ministers. 
Some  did  appear,  and  among  the  rest  the  ne- 
phews of  pope  Adrian ;  who  accused  him  of 
several  crimes;  but,  not  being  able  to  make 
good  their  charge,  were  sent  to  prison.    In  the 
year  8ao,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  Charle- 
magne set  out  for  Italy,  and  advanced  towards 
Rome  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  ; 
where  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  the 
whole  city  with  all  possible  honours.     Having 
tpent  several  days  in  acquainting  himself  with 
the  state  of  afiairs  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  in 
examining  every  circumstance  in  the  late  at- 
tempt on  the  pope,  he  assembled  the  whole 
bbdy  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
great  officers  of  state  who  attended  him,  and 
invited  them  to  examine  the  paiticulara  of  tho 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  charges-prefenred  against 
his  holinessy  and  to  pass  sentence  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  on  die   respective  parties. 
Upon  this  the  clergy  declined  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  die  apostolic  see ;  when  the  king 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  after  the  pope  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  his  b^ng'  innocent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,,  declared  them- 
selves fully  convinced  of  the  same,  and  also 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  two  chiefs 
ef  the  conspiracy.     On  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  LeO|  however,  their  lives  were  spared,  and 
their    sentence    commuted    for    banishment. 
Soon  after  this  business  was  settled,  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  ex*- 
tin9t  in  the  west  ever  since  the  time  of/ Augus* 
tulus,.was  revived  in  the  person*  of  Charle- 
magne ;  who,  on  the- proposition  of  the  pope, 
was  saluted  Augustus  by  all  classes  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  re^ 
ceived  their  homage,  as  well  as  that  of  Leo.    In 
the  year  803,  the  pope  having  expressed  his 
wish  to  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  latter  sent, 
his  son  Charles^  king  of  Neustria,  as  far  as  Sti 
Maurice  in  the  Valais  to  meet  bis  holiness, 
and  went  himself  ta  Rheims,  where  he  received 
Leo  with  extraordinary  marks  of  friendship 
and  esteem.    From  Rheims  they  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Quiercy,  where  they  kept  their  Christ- 
mas;  and   then  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
At  that  place,  after  entertaining  him  for  eight 
days,  Charlemagne  dismissed  the  pope  with  rich 
presents,  and  an  honourable  escort  of  the  chief 
nobility,,  who  were  directed  to  accompany  him 
as  far  as  Ravenna.    From  this  time  we  find  no- 
thing in,  the  hi^^tory  of  Leo  worthy  of  notice 
till  we  year  8co,  when  the  dispute  had  revived 
,  in  France  on  the  question  concerning  the  pro- 


cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.    By  the  first  coun^- 
cil  of  Constantinople  an  addition  was  made  to* 
the  symbol  of  Nice,  declaring,  **  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father."     In  the- 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  churches  of  Spain' 
added  to  the  symbol  of  Nice  and  Constantino- 
ple the  words,  **  and  from  the  Son,"  filioque^- 
and    their    example   was    followed  by  most* 
of  the  Galilean  churches.     The  question  now: 
debated  was,  whether  the  expression  J3ioqu§ 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  symbol,  or  omitted  I 
When  Leo  was  consulted  on  this  subject  by 
envoys  sent  to  him  by  Charlemagne,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  expression  should  be. 
omitted  ;  notwithstanding  that  he  allowed  the 
doctrine  implied  by  it  to  be  a  necessary  article 
ef  faith,  and  would  not  communicate  with  any* 
who  'held'  the^  oppositcopinion :     The  addition 
of  that  article,  he  observed,  were  it  received  by 
the  churches,  would  afford  a  fair  plea  for  ther 
addition  of  many  other  articles,  of  equal  importer 
ance,  which  would  swell  the  symbol  to  anr- 
immoderate  length.     To  shew  thatihe  did  not* 
approve  of  it^  he  caused  two^tables  of  silver  to  ba  . 
set  up  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  ^the  symbol 
to  be  engraved  in  Greek  on  the  one,-  and  oi> 
the  other  in  Latin,  without  the  words  '^  and 
from  the  Son ;"  which,  however,  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  symbol  by  his  successors. 

Leo  passed  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate 
in  tranquillity,  till  the  death  of :  his*  great  pro- 
tectorand  aggrandizer Charlemagne,  in  the  yeai 
81 4 ;  when  the  relations  of  the  late  pope  Adrian 
and  their  partizans  formed  a  new  conspiracy 
against  him,  with  the  design  of  deposing  and 
murderfng  him.     This  plot  he  discovered  in 
815,  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  caused 
all  who  were  concerned  in  it  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, and  put  to  death  without  mercyj  and  it  is 
even  said,  that,  he  satiated  his  revenge  by  exe- 
cuting some  of  them  with  hissown  hands.    His 
severity  on  this-occasion  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the   new  emperor  Lewis,   surnamed  the 
debonnairey  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
empire  of  the  west ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  in-- 
formed  of  it,  than  he  commanded  -  his  nephew 
Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Rome,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  whole 
afiair  upon  the  spot.     According  to  the  catho- 
lic historians,  the  emperor  was  entirely  satis- 
fied with  Leo's  justification,  of  his  conduct ; 
but  iathe  meantime,  the* pope  being  seized 
with  a  dangerous  malady,  the  populace,  in^ 
censed  against  his  cruelty,  broke  out  into  in- 
surrection, burnt  his  farfh-houses,  plundered ; 
his  farms  and  country-seats,  and  would  have  * 
committed  ^eat  disorders  in  Romeitself^  had^ 
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'ihej  not  'beeii  8U{>pressed  and  dispersed  by  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Spoleto. 
The  pope's  illness  proved  fatal  in  June  8169 
when  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman  church 
twenty  years,  and  between  five  and  six  months. 
He  is  more  celebrated  for  ^  having  enriched  the 
churches  (>f  Rome  with  costly  and  valuable  or* 
namentS}  by  means  of  the  vast  treasures  which 
the  generosity  of  Charlemagne  bestowed  upon 
him)  than  for  his  virtues  as  a  Christian  bishop. 
Thirteen  of  his  **  Leitets"  may  be  seen  in  the 
^seventh  volume  of  tlie  **  Collect.  Concil." 
Platina*  Covers  Hist*  Lit,  voL  I.  sub  sac, 
Eicon,    Dupin.    Aforeri.    Bower, — M. 

LEO  IV.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  who 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin, 
ordained  subdeacon  by  Gregory  IV.  and  pres* 
byter  of  the  Roman  church  by  Sergius  11. 
Upon  die  death  of  Sergius  in  the  year  847,  he 
was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  -the  Romans,  but  not  ordained 
till  between  two  and  three  months  after  his 
^election,  as  hfc  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
imperial  deputies  to  examine  and  confirm  it* 
At  leneth  the  Roman  senate  judged  it  expe- 
dient mat,  owing  to  the  critical  situation  of 
rpublic  affairs,  the  ceremony  should  be  no  lon- 
ffcr  delayed ;  but  at  the  same  time  protested 
and  declared,  that  by  dispensms;  with  the  im- 
:perial  edict  on  this  occasion)  mey  did  not  in- 
?tend,  by  any  means,  to  derogate  mm  the  just 
fights  of  the  imperial  crown.    The  first  object 
•of  his  care  was  to  restore  to  tlieir  former  splen« 
•dour,  at  an  immense  expence,  the  diurcfaes  of 
£t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whidi  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  valuable  omamenti  by  the 
^racens;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  secure 
them  against  the  future  attempts  of  such  plun* 
^erers.    With  that  design  he  resolved  to  build 
41  new  city  upon  the  Vatican,  and  to  inclose  it, 
ts  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  a  strong 
wall*    This  resolution  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  emperor^  who  generously  contri«> 
4mted  himself,  and  prevailed  upon  his  two 
brothers,  Charles  king  of  Neustria,  and  Lewis 
Jdng  of  Bavaria,  to  send  their  liberal  contribu- 
-tions  towards  carrying  on  so  great  a  work. 
The  Roman  nobility  also  assisted  die  pope 
•with  large  sums  on  this  occasion.    Thus  en- 
•couraged,  Leo  provided  himself  with  the  ne- 
cessary materials,  and  workmen  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Italy,  and  then  set  about 
the  undertaking  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
Ardour,  performing  himself  the  daily  office  of 
•overseer,  in  adl  kinds  of  weather.    During  the 
^ar  849,  he  was  obliged  to  interrupt  the 
motk  for  some  tisx^  in  consequence  of  seceiT- 


ing  information  that  the  Saracens  were  equip, 
ing  a  powerful  fleet  in  Africa,  with  the  design 
of  making  a  second  attempt  upon  Rome. 
This  intelligence  rendered  it  necessary  for  Leo 
to  employ  all  his  workmen  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  the  city,  rebuilding  some  of  the  tow* 
ers,  erecting  several  new  ones,  and  adding 
such  other  fortifications  as  should  render  it 
secure  against  any  sudden  atuck  or  surprise. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Saracens  assembled  their 
fleet  at  Sardinia,  with  a  design  to  sail  from 
thence  to  Porto,  to  land  there  a  part  of  their 
forces,  and  to  convey  the  rest  up  the  Tiber  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city.  In  these  circumstances 
the  pope  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  unex- 
pectedly supported  by  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels 
from  Naples,  Amalfi,  Gaieta^  and  other  mari- 
time places,  who  considered  that  their  own 
fate  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  sailed  to  Porto,  re«- 
solved  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  engage  the  barbarians  should  they  land  any 
forces.  Soon  after  their  anival,  the  fleet  of  the 
Saracens  appearing  oflF  Ostia,  that  of  the 
Christians  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  an  en- 
gagement commenced)  but  the  fleets  were 
soon  separated  by  a  violent  storm,  which  drove 
the  greatest  of  the  enemy's  ships  on  Bhore^ 
where  they  were  dashed  in  pieces,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  Almost  all  the  rest  of  tho 
Saracens  ships  either  foundered  at  tea,  or 
were  taken,  and  their  crews  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome.  There,  as  weU  as  along  the  coast^ 
many  of  them  were  hanged,  and  left  on  the 
gibbets  to  strike  terror  into  their  countrymen  ; 
and  the  rest  were  put  in  irons,  and  forced  to 
labour  on  the  pope's  new  works. 

While  the  Romans  were  at  the  height  of 
their  rejoicing  for  this  complete  overthrow  of 
their  enemies,  Lewis  king  of  Italy  arrived  at 
Rome,  being  sent  thither  by  his  father,  who 
had  taken  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  empire^ 
to  be  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  year  8co.  In 
85a  Leo  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new 
city  completed ;  which  was  calkB,  after  die 
name  of  its  .founder,  the  Leonine  city,  and 
consecrated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  a7tk 
of  June.  During  the  following  year  Leo  as- 
sembled a  councu  at  Rome,  by  which  some 
canons  were  issued  calculated  to  restore  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  banish  many  of 
die  abuses  which  had  insensibly  crept  into  the 
church.  Before  the  council  broke  up,  they 
deposed  Anastasius,  cardinal  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  St.  Marcellus  in  Rome,  for  absent- 
iiq;  himself  fire  yeaci  fiom  the  benefice.    la 
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die  tame  yetr  the  famotts  Alfiedi  son  of 
^thclwiilph  king  of  the  West  Sazont,  was 
sent  by  hig  father  to  Rome,  to  be-  educated 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  pope.  la 
the  jear  854,  finding  that  the  Saracens  still 
continued  to  infest  the  coast,  notwithstanding 
their  late  disaster,  Leo  fortified  the  city  of 
Porto,  at  a  great  expence,  and  planted  in  it  a 
colony  of  Corsicans,  whom  he  supplied  with 
cattle  and  tools  of  agriculture,  and  arms  for 
their  defence.  He  also  fortified  many  other 
cities  oti  the  coast ;  and  finding  that  die  in- 
habitants of  Centumcellae  had  abandoned  their 
city,  and  chose  rather  to  live  in  the  woods  than 
on  a  spc^  where  they  were  exposed  to  con- 
tinual visits  from  the  Saracens,  he  determined 
to  build  them  a  new  city.  This  place  he  called 
Leopolis:  but  in  process  of  time,  the  inha* 
Utants,  disliking  its  situation,  abandoned  it  and 
returned  to  Centumcellae,  giving  the  latter 
place  the  name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the  old 
city,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.  Scarcely  had 
Leo  finished  his  new  city,  when  he  was  sur* 
prised  with  the  intelligence  that  the  emperor 
Lewis  viras  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  numerous  troops.  Leo 
was  soon  informed  by  him  of  the  design  of  his 
coming,  which  was  to  bring  to  trial  Gratiani 
commander  of  the  Roman  militia,  one  of  the 
pope's  coiuisellors,  and  a  man  of  die  first  rank 
and  distinction  at  Rome,  who  was  accused  <A 
having  solicited  Daniel,  another  commander  of 
the  militia,  to  join  him  in  driving  out  the 
French,  and  caUing  in  the  Greeks  in  their 
room.  On  the  day  of  trial,  however,  the  in- 
nocence of  Gratian  was  satisfactorily  shewn^ 
and  the  accuser  delivered  up  to  him,  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his 
pleasure :  but  he  spared  his  life,  on  the  soli- 
citation*of  the  emperor.  Leo  died  in  655,  after 
a  pontificate  of  eight  years,  and  rather  more 
dian  three  months.  According  to  Anastasius, 
he  possessed  all  the  moral  and  Christian  vir- 
tues, without  the  alloy  of  one  single  vice  or 
defect.  Two  "  Letters,"  and  a  discourse  dc^ 
signed  for  the  instruction  of  the  elergy  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  which  have  been  com- 
monly ascribed  to  this  pope,  are  inserted  in  the 
eighth  vdume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  P//i- 
Unof  Anastasius  de  Fit,  Rom,  Pent.  Cavfs 
Hist,  Lit.  vol,  JL  su6  S£c.  Phot.  Dupin.  Moreri* 
Bower, — M. 

LEO  V.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Ardea,  and 
ehosen  successor  to  Benedict  IV.  in  the  year 
903.  He  had  not  filled  the  pontifical  throne 
much  more  than  one  month,  before  he  was 
deposed  by  one  of  his  own  priests  .named 


Christopher,  and  thrown  into  prison  \  wliere^ 
he  died  of  grief.     Plaiina.    Dupin.   Motrtru 
Bower. — ^M. 

LEO  VL  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
elected  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  deadi  of . 
pope  John  X.  in  the  year  928.   Platina  speaks  • 
highly  of  his  character,  and  of  his  intentions* 
for  rwbrming  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and 
securing  the  peace  of  Rome  and  Italy;  but  he 
died  before  he  had  time  to  carry  them  into  ex- 
ecution, and  when  he  had  possessed  the  pope- 
dom oidy  six  months  and  ftfteen  days.     It  is 
ssdd,  that  he  likewise  died  in  prison.     Platina^ . 
Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower. — ^M. 

LEO  VII.  pope,  was  born  at  Rome,  and' 
raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  clergy  and  pe(^lei  on  the  death  of  John  XI*. 
in  the  year  936.     He  b  highly  commended^ 
for  his  personal  virtues*  and  for  his  zealous  en- 
deavours to  restore  ecclesiasdcal  discipline,  to^^ 
reform  the  monastic  orders,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  die  Roman  and  other 
churches.    He  died  in  939,  after  he  had  held 
the  Roman  see  three  years,  six  months,  and' 
some  days.    Three  of  his  *<  Letters'*  are  to  be  • 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  <<  Collect. 
Concil.''    Platina.    Dupin.    Moreri.    Bower. 
— M. 

LEO  VIII.  pope,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  antipope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and- 
son  of  John^  chief  secretary  of  the  Roman 
church ;   in  which  office  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther.   Upon  the  deposition  of  John  XII.  in* 
the  year  963^  the  excellent  character  of  Leo . 
recommended  him  to  the  Roman  people  and* 
clergy,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  tne  em- 
peror Otho,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  elected- 
nim  to  the  pontifical  dignity.    In  our  life  of 
pope  John  we  have  seen,  that  the  Roman»i 
were  soon  afterwards  instigated  by  him  to  re- 
bel, and  to  compel  Leo  to  fly  for  protection  to 
the  emperor ;   and  that  when  John  had  fallen 
a  sacrince  to  his  vices,  his  partizans  elevated 
Benedict  V.  to  the  papal  throne,  binding  diem- 
selves  by  an  oath  not  to  submit  to  Leo,  whom 
they  called  the  emperor's  pope.    That  prince, 
however,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army, to 
Rome,  invested  it  so  closely,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants  were,  in  a  very  short  time,  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  Benedict  was  taken 
prisoner.     In  a  council  of  bishops  which  was 
immediately  held,  Benedict,  after  confessing 
that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Leo  and  the  emperor,  was  Au 
vested-  of  the  pontifical  dignity^  and  of  thie 
priesdiood,   and   condemned  to    banishment. 
Leo  did  not  long  sunrivehis  restoration^  for  he. 
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«died  in  96$  t  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year  and 
^hree  months.  Plaiiiia.  Dupin*  Afonri.  B^wir. 
— M. 

LEO  IX.  pope,  and  a  6aint  in  the  Roman 
*calendar,  originally  called  BrunOf  was  the  son 
•of  Hugh,  a  neat  relation  of  the  emperor  Con- 
rad, and  bom  at  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year 
1002.  Having  been  educated  for  the  church, 
Jie  was  ordain^  deacon  in  1025,  ^"^  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Toul  in  the  following  year. 
By  his  conduct  in  this  see  he  acquired  so  high 
.a  reputation  for  learning,  prudence,  and  piety, 
that  on  the  death  of  pope  Damasus  IL  in  the 
year  1048,  he  was  considered  to  be  the  person 
vmost  worthy  of  being  chosen  his  successor. 
He  was  nominated  to  that  dignity  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  an  assembly  of  tne  chief  lords 
^nd  bishops  of  Germany,  convened  at  Worms 
for  the  choice  of  a  dew  pope  by  the  emperor 
^Henry  III-,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  applied 
for  one  deservine  of  so  high  a  post.  This 
nomination  was  ior  some  time  resisted,  with 
'great  apparent  sincerity,  by'  Bruno  himself, 
.who  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
j)ressing  instances  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  of 
th^  emperor  \  but  only  upon  the  condition  that 
ihe  Roman  people  and  clergy  approved  of  and 
.  confirmed  his  ^election.  He  went  from  Toul 
to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  was 
Teceived  by  the  Romans,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed  in  the  assembly  at 
Worms,  with  songs  of  joy  and  loud  acclama- 
tions. Immediately  a  meeting  of  the' people 
.and  clergy  was  held,  at  which  he  informed 
<them  of  his  having  been  nominated  to  the 
apostolic  see  by  the  emperor,  but  that,  in  con- 
formity to  the  canons,  he  did  not  consider  any 
election  of  a  bishop  to  be  valid,  unless  made, 
hy  them:  that,  therefore,  they  were  at  full 
lioerty  to  choose  or  reject  him ;  and  th*at,  if 
lie  were  not  unanimously  chosen  by  them,  he 
would  return  to  his  bishopric  as  willingly  as 
lie  had  left  it  unwillingly.  This  address  was 
.received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  cf 
satisfaction  by  the  whole  assembly,  which 
unanimously  concurred  in  proclaiming  Bruno 
^sovereign  pontiflF,  who  at  his  ordination  took 
4lie  name  of  I^eo  IX.  In  the  year  1049,  ^^ 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  which  was  at- 
jtended  by  all  the  Italian,  and  die  greater  part 
^f  the  Galilean  bishops.  By  this  council  all 
simoniacal  bargains  were  forbidden,  on  pain 
x)f  excommunication  and  deposition}  some 
.bishops  convicted  of  simony  were  deposed; 
und  several  canons  were  issued,  calculated  tq 
jcorrect  and  reform  the  licentious  lives  of  the 
JUity  as  well  as  dergy.    Spun  after  his  jcouncil 


liroke  op,'  Leo  took  a  jonmey  into  Saxony,  to 
visit  (he  emperor,  with  whom  he  celebrated  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Colorne; 
and  having  summoned  the  Gallican  bishops 
and  abbots  to  meet  him  at  Rheims,  he  opened  a 
council  there  on  the  first  of  October. '  By  this 
council  some  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed, 
for  simony,  incontinence,  or  other  scandalous 
crimes;  and  canons  were  enacted  to  banish 
simony  out  of  the  church;  to  restrain  the 
clergy  from  bearing  arms  or  serving  in  wars 
to  prevent  marriages  within  the  forbidden  de* 
grees ;  and  to  restore  to  the  people  and  clergy 
the  right  of  choosing  their  own  pastors.  From 
Rheims  Leo  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where  he  held 
another  council  of  German  prelates,  at  which 
the  emperor  himself,  and  the  chief  lords  and 
princes  of  Germany  assistedi  Of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly  we  have  no  other  inform- 
ation, than  that  all  simoniacal  contracts  were 
forbidden  in  it,  on  pain  of  excommunication ; 
and  that  the  marriages  of  priests  were  not  only 
prohibited  but  declared  null. 
^  Leo  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1049;  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^^7  P^^  ^f  ^^ 
following  year  he  visited  several  Italian  cities, 
restoring  every-where  the  decayed  discipline^ 
and  particularly  enquiring  himself,  upon  the 
spot,  respecting  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
tne  clergy.  At  Sipotitum,  a  city  no  longer  in 
existence,  he  held  a  council,  by  which  two 
archbishops,  who  were  convicted  of  simony, 
were  deposed;  and  soon  afterwards  he  held 
another  council  at  Rome,  which  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  unjust  sentence  of  con- 
demnation which  it  passed  upon  the  celebrated 
Berenger,  without  hearing  him  in  his  own  de- 
fence, or  so  much  as  summoning  him  to  attend. 
In  his  life  we  have  already  given  a  summary 
of  the  pEoceedings  against  him  in  this  council 
and  in  a  subsequent  one  held  at  Vercelli,  in 
the  .same  year.  In  L05 1,  Leo  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Germany,  where  he  kept  the  feast  of 
the  purification  at  Augsburg,  with  the  em- 
peror ;  and  returning  thence  to  Rome;,  he  held  a 
council,  in  which  the  canons  which  had  been  is* 
sued  by  other  councils  against  the  incontinence 
of  the  clergy  were  confirmed,  and  some  new 
ones  were  added  to  them :  and  in  order  more  ef* 
fectually  to  check  the  scandalous  irregularitiea 
of  the  Roman  clergy  in  particular,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  all  women  who  should,  for  the  fu- 
tuce,  prostitute  themselves  to  priests  within  the 
walls  of  Romcj  should  be  condemned  to  serve 
as  slaves  in  the  Lateran  palace.  As  soon  as 
this  council  had  broken  up,  the  pope  to6k  a 
third  journey  into  Germany^  to  mediate  a 
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f  eace  between  the  emperor  and  Andrew,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  had  refused  the  tribute  wlxich 
his  ancestors  had  annually  paid,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  subjection  to  the  empire; 
and  in  the  year  1052  we  find  him  still  in  that 
country,  where  he  celebrated  the  Christmas 
festival  wiih  the  emperor  at  Worms,  and  ne- 
goci;4ted  the  exchange  of  the  bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg, the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  some  other 
places,  for  the  city  of  Beneventum  in  Apulia. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  beginnin|r  of 
the  fo]io^K  ing  year,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
Alantua,  with  the  intention  of  enquiring  into 
the  conduct  and  lives  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ;  but  these  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  conscious  that  they  merited 
the  severest  censures,  by  instigating  their  do- 
rhestics  to  quarrel  with  those  of  the  pope's 
retinue,  produced  such  disturbances  and  tu- 
mults, that  the  pope  was  exposed  to  personal 
danger,  and  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
o*f  speedily  dismissing  the  assembly.  After 
the  ^following  Easter  he  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which«  it  is  probable,  he  condemned 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  in  administering 
the  eucharist  with  leavened  bread,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  about  this  time  to  Michael  Ce- 
Tularius^  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
mean  time  Leo  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of 
the  Normans,  who  had  made  a  conquest  of 
Apulia,  which  they  had  divided  into  tweive 
countieg.  He  was  also  strongly  prejudiced 
Against  them  by  the  Apulians,  who  represented 
that  their  government  was  cruel  and  tyranni- 
cal, and  painted  them  as  barbarians,  without 
either  laws  or  religion,  ft  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  he  should  wish  for 
Aeir  expulsion  from  Italy,  and  that  be  should 
exert  all  his  in'fiuence  with  both  the  eastern 
and  western  emperors  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  one  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  in 
his  last  joirrney  into  Germany ;  but  all  that  he 
Could  obtain  of  the  emperor,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  other  wars,  was  a  small  body  of 
German  troops,  to  keep  the  Normans  in  awe, 
till  his  affairs  would  permit  him,  as  he  then 
promised,  to  march  with  his  whole  army 
against  them. 

Upon  Leo's  return  to  Rome,  he  became  so 
impatient  to  see  tbc  Normans  expelled,  that  he 
imprudently  resolved  to  undertake  the  task 
•  himself.  Having  therefore  assembled  a  very 
numerous  array,  he  marched  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  borders  of  Apulia,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  country,  before  tfi«  Normans 

VOL.  VI, 


could  fut  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
papal  army,  conscious  that  they  had  never 
given  his  holiness  the  least  provocation,  they 
sent  deputies  to  learn  what  was  bis  true  de« 
sign,  and  to  come  to  a  satisfactonr  explanation 
with  him,  if  he  had  any  complaints  to  allege 
against  them.     These  deputies  ^  received 
with  great  haughtiness ;  reproached  them  with 
seizing  and  oppressing  a  country  .to  which  they. 
had  no  right;    declared  his  determination  to 
deliver  the    inhabitants    from    their    galling 
yoke;   and  concluded  by  observing,  that  he 
would  permit  them  to  march  out  of  Italy  un- 
molested, but  that  he  would  nut  grant  them 
quarter  upon  any  other  term^.     The  deputies 
ineffectually  endeavourt* d  to  clear  their  nation 
from  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused  % 
and  professed  the  utmost  veneration  and  re- 
spect for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  serve  against  the  enemies  of 
the  apostolic  see,  whenever  the  pope  should 
command  them;   but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
avowed    their    unalterable    determination    to 
maintain  possession  of  a  country  which  they 
had  purchased  with  the  blood  of  many  brave 
men,  by  whomsoever  they  might  be  attacked* 
Finding  all  negociation  fruitless,  excepting  oa 
the  condition  of  their  quitting  the  country,  to 
which  they  could  not   submit,  the  deputies 
took  leave  of  the  pope  and  returned  to  thtir 
countrymen,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  took 
up  arms,  and   marched   against  the  enemy, 
under  the  comthand  of  Umfred  count  of  Apu- 
lia, Richard  count  of  Aversa,  and  the  brave 
Robert  Guiscard.    These  experienced  warriors 
fell  upon  the  pope's  army  with  incredible  fury, 
and  after  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans  made  the  principal  resistance,  entirely 
routed  it,  with  immense  slaughter.    When  the  " 
pope,   who  beheld  the   fight   from   a  rising 
ground,  found  that  his  troops  were  defeated, 
and  the  flower  of  them  cut  to  pieces,  he  fl'ed 
with   a    few  attendants  to  Civitade;    which^ 
place  was  soon  invested  by  the  Normans,  and* 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.     Leo  now 
anticipated  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treatment; 
from  his  supposed  barbarous  enemies ;  but,  to'^ 
his  great  surprise  and  joy,  was  soon  relieved | 
from  his  apprehensions*    No  sooner  had  count* 
Umfred  been  informed  that  the  pope  was  in  the], 
place,  and  his  prisoner,  than  he  went  to  wait* 
upon  him,  accosted  him  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  character,  and  conducted  him,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to  his' 
camp.    There  he  entertained  him  for  a  few 
days  with    the  greatest    oiagnificence  |    and* 
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tl^en  not  only  set  hun  at  libertY|  but,  upon  the 

E'ope's  expressing  a  desire  to  be  conducted  to 
ieneventum,  escorted  him  to  that  city  in  per- 
aon..  With  this  behaviour  of  the  Normans  Leo 
wa^'30  greatly  pleased,  that  he  absolved  them 
from  the  censures  which  they  had  incurred, 
approved  of  the  conquests  which  they  had 
iliade,  and  encouraged  them  to  add  the  reduc- 
tion of  Calabria  to  that  of  Apulia. 

While  the  pope  continued  at  Beneventum, 
l}e  received  a  respectful  letter  from  the  empe- 
.  ror  Constantine  Monomachus,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  see  the  ancient  union 
restored  between  the  sees  of  Constantinople 
and  K.onvey  and  offered  to  contribute  whatever 
lay  in  his  power  towards  so  good  a  work.  It 
was  accompanied  by  another  letter,  which  the 
emperor  obliged  the  patriarch,  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  to  write  to  the  pope,  entreating  his  holi- 
ness to  concur  with  him  in  establishmg  the  so 
itfuch  wishcd-for  harmony  between  the  two 
diurches.  The  real  object  of  the  emperor  in 
sending  these  letters,  was  to  endeavour  to  gain 
t|2e  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  that  by  means 
of  his  influence  he  might  procure  assistance 
from  the  pnxperor  Henry,  in  expelling  the 
Normans  from  Italy.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
t|iem  Leo  dispatched  three  legates  into  the 
east,,  who  were  received  by  the  emperor  at 
Cpuotantinople  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
distinction,  and  were  promised  every  assistance 
in  furthering  the  design  of  their  mission.  The 
patriarch,  however,  could  by  no  teeans  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  confer  with  them, « or  even  to 
see  them.  Notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions, 
the  threatenings,  and  the  promises  of  the  em- 
peror^ he  would  consent  to  no  proposals  for 
altering  any  of  the  practices  in  which  the 
Greek  church  differed  from  the  Roman ;  nor 
would  he  subscribe  to  any  declaration,  which 
impli^ed  th'cfubjcctibn  of  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  see  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Legates,  there- 
fore, finding  that  he  was  unalterable,  and  well 
](nowing  that  the  imperial  power  was  too  weak 
to  contend  against  his  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople,  repaired 
tp  the  chvjrch  of  St.  Sophia ;  and,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  obstinacy  of  the  patriarch  in 
the  pre5ence  of  the  multitude  assembled  to  as- 
sist at  divine  service,  laid  the  sentence  of  ex- 
cprmutiicaiion  against  him  in  writing  upon 
the  h'gh  alt^T,  and  took  their  departure  home- 
wuids.  On  leaving  the  sity,  .they  also  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
til,  who  should  from  that  time  receive  the  sa- 
crament administered  by  any  Greek,  who 
found  f:4ult  with  the  mass  of  the  Latins,    In 


the  mean  time  pope  Leo  was  siAzei  with -an  iil« 
ness  at  Beneventum,  which  appearing  of  a 
threatening  nature,  he  was  removed  by  con* 
v.enient  stages  to  Rome  ;  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1054,  about  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after' 
naving  governed  the  Rpman  church  five  yearst 
and  rather  more  than  two  months.  We  have 
already  seen  how  zealous  he  was  to  correct 
many  of  the  scandalous  abuses  in  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  which  had  been,  tolerated  and 
encouraged  by  his  predecessors.  He  is  com* 
mended  for  his  prudence,  his  generosity  to  the 
pk)or,  and  his  ardent  piety.  In  private  life  he 
practised  all  the  superstitious  austerities  of  the  ' 
cloister.     In  his  endeavours,  however,  to  ag- 

frandise  his  see,  he  followed  the  example  of. 
is  most  ambitious  pri^ecessors }  on  which 
account  he  has  been  honoured  with  a  place  in. 
the  Roman  calendar.  He  was  the  first  pope 
who  made  use  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  date 
of  his  bulls,  his  predecessors  having  followed^ 
that  of  the  indictions.  Nineteen  of  his  **  Let- 
ters" are  preserved  in  the  ninth  volume  o£ 
the   <^  Collect.  Concil. ;"  and  several  of  his 

,  **  Homilies,"  or  "  Sermons^**  were  published* 
at  Louvain  in  1565,  and  afterwards  at  other 
places.  Platina,  «  Cav/st  Hist.  Lit.  voL  IL 
sub*  sac.^Hild,  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower. '"^ 
M. 
.  LEO  'X;  pope,  born  at  Florence,  in  Decern* 
her,  1475,  ^^^  ^^  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de'. 
Medici  the  Magnificent,  and  bore  the  baptismal 
name  of  Giovanni  (John).  Originally  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  he  received  the 
tonsure  at  seven  years  of  age.  Being  then  de*. 
clared  capable  of^ecclesiastical  preferment,  Lo- 
renzo, by  his  interest  with  the  French  king, 
Lewis  XI.  and  with  the  pope  Siztus  IV.,  ob-. 
tained  for  him  two  rich  abbacies;  and  the  list 
given  of  the  preferments  accumulated  upon 
him  at  an  early  age,  amounts  to  the  number  of 
twenty-nine  :  a  proof  both  of  the  great  interest 

'  of  the  Medici  family,  and  of  the  scandalous 
corruption  of  tlie  church !  As  it  was  a  main  ob- 
ject of  the  father's  ambition  to  decorate  his 
house  with  the  popedom,  the  early  acquisition 
of  the  cardinalate  iox  his  son,  was  a  point  which 
he  pursued  with  unremitting  assiduity j  and 
the  accession  of  Innofcent  VIII.  to  the  ponti- 
ficate was  so  •favourable  to  his  wishes,  that  in 
1488,  Giovanni,  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  nominated  to  that  high  dignity.  What* 
ever  censure  Lorenzo  may  deserve  for  urging 
a  measure  so  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the 
catholic  church,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  make  his  son 
worthy  of  bis  premature  advancement.    His 
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tzrlj  education  was  entrusted  to  that  eminent 
scholar  Angelo  Poliziano;  and  other  leahied 
then  whq  frequented  the  Medici  palace'  were 
called  in  to  assist  in  his  studies.  His  own  dis- 
position, which  was  grave  and  solid  beyond  his 
yearsi  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  instruc- 
tors. When  he  was  nominated  to  the  cardi- 
nalaie,  it  was  made  a  condition  that  he  should 
spend  three  years  at  the  university  of  Pisa  in 
professional  studies,  before  his  fcfrmal  invest- 
ment with  the  purple.  In  1492  this  solemn 
act  took  place,  and  he  immediately  went  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  as  one  of  the  sacred  college. 
Hjs  father  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  honours  in  the  Florentine  republic  by 
his  eldest  son  Piero. 

The  young  cardinaPs  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Alexander  VI.  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  him  to  withdraw  to  Florence,  where 
he  acquired  -much  personal  respect :  but  the 
events  attending  the  invasion  ot  Italy  by  the 
French  tdng  Charles  VIIL  having  brought  on 
a  storm  of  civil  odium  against  Us  brother 
Piero,  he  was  involved  in  the  expulsion  of  his 
hmiljf  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bologna. 
After  the  failure  of^several  attempts  made  by 
his  brothers  to  recover  their  station  in  Florence, 
the  cardinal,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  Giulio 
it*  Medici,  with  a  small  partv  of  friends,  in 
1499,  made  a  tour  through  the  states  of  Venice, 
C^ermany,  and  France,  returning  by  Genoa* 
In  that  city  he  abode  for  some  time,  and  then 
fixed  his  residence  in  Rome,  where  his  prudent 
conduct  enabled  him  to  live  in  respect  and 
•afetv  during  the  remainder  of  Alexander's 
pontificate.  Du^ng  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Julius  IL  he  continued  at  Rome,  cultivating 
polite  literature  and  the  pleasures  of  elegant 
society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  for  music,  and  the  chase,  to  which  latter 
amusement  he  was  passionately  addicted.  The 
depression  of  his  house  occasioned  frequent 
embarrassment  in  his  finances,  which  were 
inadequate  to  the  liberal  mode  of  living  that 
his  inclination  and  early  habils  led  him  to 
adopt ;  but  his  cheerful  temper  supported  him 
under  his  difficulties,  and  he  extricated  himself 
without  loss  of  honour. 

It  was  not  till  his  thirtiedi  year,  A.D.  150J, 
that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs*,  when  Julius,  who  had  commenced  his 
vigorous  career  with  the  seizure  of  Perugia, 
appointed  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to  its  govem- 
.  ment.  By  his  firm  adherence  to  the  interest 
of  the  pope,  th^e  cardinal  acquired^ his  confi- 
dence to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  army  in  the 


holy  league  against  the  French,  in  tcily  with 
the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna*  In  Oiis  office 
he  retained  the  ensigns  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  i 
man  of  peace,  and  found  his  opinion  treated 
with  little  deference  by  the  Spanish  general  of 
the  allied  army;  but  though  unable  to  direct 
the  military  operations,  he  usefully  exerted 
himself  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  camp. 
At  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  h^ 
was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  MUan^ 
where  the  sacredness  of  his  function  caused 
him  to  be  treated  with  great  respect.  When  the 
French,  from  the  decjine  of  their  cause,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  they  carried  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  with  them  ;^  but  on  his  ar« 
rival  at  the  banks  of  the  Po,  he  found  means  to 
engage  a  party  to  rescue  him,  and  effected  his 
escape.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  and  assum* 
ed  the  government  of  ^he  district  in  quality  of 
the  pope's  legate.  Not  longafter,  the  restoration 
of  the  family  of  Medici  to  dieir  former  condidoa 
in  Florence  took  place,  and  the  popular  con* 
stitution  of  that  republic  was  dvcrtnrown.-  The 
cardinal  contributed  with  his  brother  and  rela* 
tives  to  this  event,  and  remained  at  Florence,  till 
the  death  t>f  Julius  II.  called  him  suddenly  to 
Rome. 

At  the  scrutiny  for  a  new  pontlflf*,  in  Ms^rch 
151^,  the  election  was  declared  to  have  fallen 
on  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  What  were  the 
particular  motives  whibh  influenced  the  con- 
clave in  the  choice  of  so  young  a  cardinal,  and 
one  who  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been 
hitherto  distinguished  for  the  vigour  and  ^bili* 
ties  requisite  to  fill  so  exalted  and  difficult  a 
station,  does  not  clearly  appear.  A  faction  of 
young  cardinals,  who  resolved  to  have  a  pope  of 
their  own  age,  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  ; 
in  which  case  the  splendour  of  the  house  of 
Medici  might  determine  the  person.  Others 
assign  a  very  different  reason,  namely,  the 
temporary  bad  state  of  health  of  the  cardmal^ 
which  promised  a  short  pontificate :  for  it  is 
certain,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  conclave^ 
a  surgeon  was  admitted  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  an  abscess,  the  discharge  from  which 
is  said  to  have  proved  an  intolerable  nuisance 
^o  the  rest.  This  circumstance  has  likewise 
been  adduced  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  a  past 
licentious  course  of  life.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
that  the  election  was  not  procured  by  tlie  cor- 
rupt practices  usual  on  such  occasions;  and  the 
new  pojpe,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.'^ 
ascended  the, throne  with  greater  manifesta- 
tions of  good-wUl,  both  nom  Italians  and 
foreigners^  than  most  of  his  predecessors  bad 
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done.  Ope  of  his  first  acts  wa&  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  some  conspirators  against  the  house 
of  Medici)  at  Florence ;  and  ne  treated  with 
great  kindness  the  family  of  Soderinii  which 
had  long  been  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  in 
that  republic.  His  taste  and  affection  lor  lite- 
rature were  display  edby  the  appointment  of  two 
of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  age,  Bembo 
and  Sadoleti,  to  the  office  of  papal  secretaries. 
With  respect  to  foreign  politics,  he  pursued 
the  system  of  his  predecessor,  in  attempting  to 
free  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers ; 
and  as  Lewis  XIL)  now  allied  with  the  Vene- 
tians, meditated  a  new  invasion  of  the  IMilanesCi 
Leo  formed  a  counter-league  to  oppose  him. 
He  also  took  into  pay  a  large  body  of  Swiss, 
by  whose  valour  the  bloody  victory  of  Novara 
was  gained  over  the  Frencn,  of  which  the  con- 
sequence was,  their  expulsion  from  Italy.  In 
order  .to  counteract  the  antipapal  council  of  - 
Pisa,  which  was  now  assembled  at  Lyons,  he 
renewed  the  meetings  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  Julius  11.  had  begun,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  terminate  a  division  which 
threatened  a  schism  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII., 
who  had  incurred  ecclesiastical  cen&ure,  made  a 
formal  submission,  and  received  absolution. 
•  Having  thus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, secured  e)(ternal  tranquillity,  Leo  did 
pot  delay  to  consult  the  interests  of  literature,  by 
an  ample  patrcxiage  of  learned  studies.  Many 
of  his  predecessors  had  honourably  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  similar  attentions :  even  the 
infamous  Alexander  VL  had  merited  the  ap- 
plause of  the  votaries  of  learning.  The 
itormy  pontificate  of  Julius  IL,  however,  had 
been  unfavourable  to  letters,  not  only  in  JR.ome, 
but  throughout  Italy,'  and  peculiar  exertions 
were  requisite  to  recover  them  from  the  de- 
pression into  which  they  had  sunk.  One  of 
the  new  pope's  first  cares  was  to  restore  to  its 
former  splendour  the  Roman  gymnasium  or 
university^^  which  he  efiected  by  new  grants  of 
its  revenues  and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its 
professorships  with-  eminent  men  invited  irom 
all  quarters.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language 
was  next  a  particular  object  of  his  encourage- 
ment. Under  the  direction  of  Jani\$  Lascaris 
(see  his  article),  a  college  of  noble  Grecian 
youths  was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  editing  Greek  authors ;  and  a  Greek  press 
was  established  in  that  city,  of  which  Lascaris 
was  appointed  superintendant.  Public  notice 
was  given  throughout  Europe,  that  all  persona 
who  possessed  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  on  bringing  them 
to  the  pope,  who  would  also  print  them  at  his 
own  expence.    The  first  appearance  from  the 


press  of  the  five  first  books  of  Tachus's  Annals, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  this  (ixwitation.^  Hot 
was  Leo,  although  principally  attached  to  cla^ 
sical  literature,  wholly  inattentive  to  the  promo-* 
tion  of  oriental  learning ;  and  the  first  pro- 
fessorship in  Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic 
languages  was  founded  by  him  in  the  university 
of  Sologna. 

The  embarrassed  politics  of  the  time  oc* 
cupied  in  still  more  serious  concerns  the  mind 
of  the  pontiff,  who  had  two  leading  objects  ia 
view,  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  ot  power 
which  might  protect  Italy  from  the  over-bearing 
influence  of  any  one  foreign  potentate,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Medici.  Ia 
order  to  prevent  a  proposed  alliance  betweea 
the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  he 
promoted  a  reconciliation  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  cemented  by  the  marriaffe 
of  the  former  to  the  sister  of  the  latter  s  and  he 
aflTected  to  favour  Lewis  in  his  purpose  of  a 
new  attempt  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Milaxu 
The  ambitious  views  he  had  entertamcd  of  ob- 
taining the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch 
of  his  family,  and  forming  a  state  out  of  Tus* 
cany  with  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino 
for  another,  rendered  the  friendship  of  that 
monarch  necessary  to  him,  and  occasioned  a 
secret  alliance  between  thenu  Yet,  apparently 
intimidated  at  the  nearer  prospect  of  a  Frenca 
army  upon  his  frontiers,  he  not  only  strength* 
ened  himself  by  the  purchase  of  Modena  mm, 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  but  sent  Bembo  aa 
his  legate  to  Venice,  to  detach  that  republic 
from  their  connexion  with  Lewis;  in  which 
attempt,  however,  he  failed*  These  crooked 
and  muuble  politics  were  at  that  time  so  fami- 
liar to  all  the  European  sovereigns,  that  per- 
haps no  one  of  them  could  justly  complain  of 
another  on  that  headj  yet  the  popes^  having 
usually  a  double  interest  in  view^  were  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  charges  of  fluctuation  and 
double-dealing,  and  Leo  seems  to  have  imbib* 
ed  a  full  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his  see.. 

When  the  death  of  Lewis  XIL  placed 
Francis  I.  on  the  throne  of  France,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  a  new  war  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  Leo,  aftey 
some  inefiectual  attempts  to  remain  neuter^ 
found  himself  obliged  to  join  in  a  league  with 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Arragon^  the  states  of 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons^ 
against  the  French  king  and  the  state  of  Ve- 
nice. The  sapid  successes  of  the  French 
arms,  however,  soon  brou^t  him  to  tempo- 
rize I  and  after  the  Swiss,  almost  unaided,  had 
been  defeated  in  the  terrible  combat  of  Ma- 
rignanoi  the  pope  thought  it  expedient  to  do« 
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ttch  hU  catite  froin  tfut  of  Iiis  alHeti  and  hy 
form  nQ  union  with  Francis*  These  two  so- 
▼ereignsyin  the  close  of  15151  had  an  tntBr<>> 
vi«Y^  at  Boh>gna,  at  which,  among  other  poli- 
tical arrangements*  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  .was  considered  as  the  basts  of  the  rights 
of  the  Galiican  church,  was  abolished,  and  a- 
concordat  was  established  in  its  stead.  This 
change  was*  advantageous  both  to  the  papal 
authority  and  to  tbie  regal  prerogative,  but  was  . 
eztreroelf  displeasing  to  the  French  nation, 
both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  death  of  Leo's  brother,  Giuliano  de* 
Mediciy  a  man  of  a  weak  constitution  and'un<- 
ambitious  temper,  left  his  nephew  Lorenzo 
the  principal  object  of  that  passion  for  aggran<>- 
di^ing  his  family,  which  this  pontiff  felt  in  a 
degree  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Under  its  influence  he  found  pre- 
texts, in  15 16,  for  issuing  a  monitory  against 
theduke  of  Urbino  ^  and  upon  his  noh  appear- 
ance,Leo  launched  an  excommunication  against 
him,  and  seized  his  whole  territory,  with 
which,  together  with  the  ducal  title,  he  in- 
vested his  nephew  Lorenzo.  In  the  same  year,. 
«  general  pacitkation  took  place  among  the 
contending  powers,  notwithstanding  all  the 
eflfotN  of  Ae  pope  to  preveint  it.  A  conduct 
so  opposite  to  the  duty  of  the  general  father  of 
Christendom  h^s  been  attributed  to  Leo's  re- 

Erd  for  the  lasting  peace  and  independence  of 
Jy,  Which  could  not  but  rest  on  frail  founda-t 
tions  while  Milan  and  Naples  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  two,  powerful  foreign  princes.  The 
character  of  the  pontiff,  however,  justifies  the 
supposition,  that  he  was  in  this  instance  chiefly 
actuated  by  personal  motives. 

In  I5i7»  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino  col- 
lected an  army,  and  by  rapid  movements  com- 
pletely regained  his  capital  and  dominions. 
Leo,  excessively  chagrined  at  ihis  event,  wish- 
ed  to  engage  all  the  Christian  princes  in  a 
crusade  against  him.  By  a  profuse  application 
of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  raised  a  con- 
siderable army  under  the  command  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  fmally  compelled  the  duke  to  resign 
his  dominions  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
violation  gf  a  safe- conduct  granted  by* Lorenzo 
to  the  duke's  secretary,  who  was  seized  at 
Rome  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  reveaLhis  master's  secrets,  imtprin^  an 
V  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  this  pontiff. . 
/In  the  same  year  his  life  was  endailigt^edy 
and  his  peace  of  mind  broken, -by  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  in  his  own  court  The 
principal  author  of  it  was  cardix^  i  FetmCct^ 
who  had  conceived  a  violent  4isplesisttre;figw^ 


the  pope,'  oh  account  of  the  expulsion'  of  bU^ 
brotner  from  Sienna,  and  the  min  of  his  family« 
He  laid  a  plan  for  destroying  Leo  by  poison, 
which  having  failed  of  execution,  he  withdrew 
from  Rome  for  a  time,  still  maintaining  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  his  secre* 
tary.  Some  of  his  letters  being  intercepted, 
he  was  decoyed  to  Rome  by  a  safe-condttct 
from  the  pope,  confirmed  by  a  solemn  pro* 
mise  of  his  security  made  to  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. He  was,  nevertheless,  arrested  on 
his  arrival,  and  committed  to  prison.  Suspi- 
cion fell  upon  several  other  cardinals  as  being' 
partakers  in  the  conspiracy,  and  some  of  then^ 
were  induced  to  confess  their  guilt.  In  con- 
clusion, Petrucd  was  strangled,  his  agents  in- 
the  plot  were  put  to  death  with  horrid  tortures/ 
and  some  of  the  other  cardinals;  were  degraded' 
and  subjected  to  heavy  fines.  The  conduct  of 
Leo  on  this  trying  occasion  seems  to  have  done 
little  honour  either  to  hia  fortitude  or  hi»  cle- 
mency ^  and  doubts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  at  least  with- 
respect  to  several  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  it.  In  ordercffectually  to  secure  himself 
against  any  future  disaffection  lurking  near  his 
person,  the  pope  created  in  one  day  thivty-one 
new  cardinals,  many  of  them  his  relations  and 
friends  not  yet  dignified  with  the  prelacy  j  but 
many  also  persons  who,  from  their  talents  and 
virtues,  were  well  worthy  of  this  devation.  He 
bestowed  upon  these  objects  of  bis  choice  rich 
benefices  and  preferments,  as  well  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Christendom  as  in  Italy ;  and  thusr 
formed  round  him  a  numerous  and  splendid 
court,  attached  to  his  person,  and  adding  to  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  capital. 

From  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  however^  an 
event  takes  its-  date  which  inflicted  the  severest 
wound  upon  the  church  of  Rome  that  it  had 
ever  experienced,  a  wound  nevei'  to  be  healed  I' 
This  was,  the.  reformiation  of  religion  under 
Luther..  The  life  of  that  distinguished  person* 
will  be  the  fittest  place  for  tracing  all  the  pro- 
gressive steps  of  this  great  change,  and  it  will 
here  be  sufficient  to  relate  what  is'  personal  to* 
Leo  in  it*  His  .unbounded  profusion  in.  every 
objectof  expehce  attached  to  a  taste  for  luxu- 
i&ous  ma^ainoence,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
to  devise  means  for  replenishing  his  exhausted 
treiisury;  and  one  of  those  which  occurred  was 
the:sale  of  those  indulgences  which  the  church 
daimied  alright  of  dispensing,  from  the  store  of 
her  spiritual  wealth.  Thci. commissaries  ap- 
p^nted  .for  this  traflSc  in^  Gecmany  cried  up- 
the  flffiisacy.  of  their  wares  in.  scul^h  scandalous* 
»d.«xtriUragaQt  .teims^  as  gave  great  offence 
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t6  pious  ahd  dtmkihg'men.  Lntfaer^  then  ar 
dpctor  in  theology  and  public  preacher  in  Wit*^ 
tembergy  warmly  protested  against  this  abuse» 
both  in  his  sermons,  and  in  a  -  letter  addressed 
to  the  elector  of  Ment2.  He  further  published 
a  set  of  propositions,  in  which  he  called  in 
question  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  remit 
sjns,  and  made  some  severe  strictures  on  this 
method  of  raising  money.  As  his  remoni-* 
strances  produced  a  considerable  efiect,  several 
iicclesiastics  utidertoob  to  refute  him,  and  an 
angry  controveri^  was  thus  kindled.  Leo, 
who  probably  regarded  theological  quarrels 
with  contempt,  and  from  his  pontifical  throne 
lodced  down  upon  the  eilbrts  of  a  petty  C>er« 
man  doctor  with  scom»  seems  at  first  to  have 
t;^eated^he  matter  lightly ;  and  when  his  in- 
terference was  thought  necessary,  he  showed 
an  inclination  to  lenient  measures.  A  direct 
application  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  in- 
duced him,  however,  to  proceed  with  more 
vigour;  'and  he  issued  a  monitory  for  Luther's 
appearance  before  him  at  Rome.  By  the  in- 
terposition of  some  of  Luther's  favourers,  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  to 
hear  his  defence  at  Augsburg.  As  usual  in 
such  conferences,  nothing  satisfactory  was  de- 
termiaed;  and  Leo,  in  November,  151 8,  pub- 
lished a  bull,  asserting  the  pope's  authority  to 
grant  indulgences,  which  will  avail  both  the 
living,  and  die  d^d  in  purgatory.  Luther  ap-^ 
pealed  to  a  general  council ;  and  thus  an  open 
war  was  declared,  in  which  the  reforming 
party  soon  appeared  with  a  strength  certainly 
little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Christian  world  were, 
indeed,  at  this  time  by  no  means  favourable  to 
that  court.  The  scandal  •  incurred  by  the  in- 
famy of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  violence  of 
Julius  II.,  was  not  much  alleviated  in  the  reign 
of  a  pontiff  who  was  characterised  by  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  whose 
classical  tastes  even  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  more  of  a  heathen  than  a  Christian. 
The  warlike  disposition  of  Selim>  the  Turkish 
emperor,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  and  was  meditating  further  conquests, 
at  this  time  excited  gireat  alarms  in  Europe,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a  project  of  Leo  for  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  crusades,  by  meaner  of  an  alliance 
between  all  the  Christian  princt^s.  For  this 
purpose  he  proclaimed  a  general  truce  for  five 
years,  and  sent  round  his  legates  to  all  the 
principal  courts  with  the  pkm  of  a  league, 
which  they  were  to  promote  "with  all  their 
eloquence.  At  the  same  time  he-  ordered 
public  supplications  for  three  days  at  Rone,  -at 


which  he' assisted  with  all  the  expressions' of 
pious  humility,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
one  who  knew  mankind  so  well  as  Leo  should 
expect  that  his  exhortations  would  produce  any 
effectual  union  of  powers  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  intent,  like  himself,  upon  pri« 
vate  emolument ;  but  by  this  shew  of  zeal  for 
the  Christian  cause  he  might  recover  some  of 
his  lost  credit  as  head  of  the  church.  He  also 
obtained  another  object,  which  was,  doubtless^ 
in  his  view,  that  01  recruiting  his  finances  by 
the  contributions  which  his  emissaries  levied 
upon  the  devotees  in  different  countries.  By 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  a 
French  lady  related  to  the  royal  family,  the 
connexion  between  the  two  courts  was  strength-- 
ened,  and  Leo  displayed  on  the  occasion  his 
usual  prodigality  of  magnificence.  The  death 
of  Maximilian,  m  15 19,  produced  that  compe« 
tition  for  the  iniperial  crown  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  their  perpetual  rivalry.  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  I^o  that  either  of  these 
powerful  rivals  should  obtain  such  an  aocession 
of  influence,  and  he  attempted  to  raise  a  com* 
petitor  in  one  of  the  German  princes  j  but  he 
was  unable  to  resist  the  fortune  of  Charles.  In 
the  same  year  he  incurred  a  severe  domestic 
misfortune  in  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  left 
behind  him  an  infant  daughter,  afterwards  the 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  was  so  conspicuous 
as  queen  and  regent  of  France.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  event  were  the  an- 
nexation of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  with  >ts  de- 
pendencies to  the  Roman  see,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Giulio,  cardinal  de'  Medici,-  Leo's 
cousin  (afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.),  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  state  of  Florence. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation  for* 
cibly  recalled  the  attention  of  the  papal  court ; 
and  Leo,  desirous  of  trymg  the  effect  of  an 
amicable  negociation,  employed  a  Saxon  no- 
bleman to  treat  in  person  with  Luther.  But 
although  the  reformer  shewed  himself  not 
averse  to  a  reconciliation,  yet  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties  were  so  aggravated  by 
writings  and  public  disputations,  and  came  to 
involve  so  many  essential  points,  that  no  ground 
^as  left  for  conciliation.  In  fac^  while  Lu- 
ther firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  of  unre- 
strained appeal  to  the  words  of  scripture,  and 
the  pope  insisted  upon  unqualified  submission 
to  the  decrees  of  the  catholic  church,  it*  was  ob- 
vious that  no  medium  of  agreement  could  sub- 
sist between  them.  Luther  was  persuaded  to 
write  a  letfcr  to  the  pope ;  but,  instead  of  ex- 
fteukm  of  humiliation,  it  contained  the  bitter- 
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dSL  InwetA^H  zgwM  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
was  therefore  re«6lved  to  proceed  to  a  direct 
condemnation  of  him  apd  his  doctrines  ;  and  a 
bull  to  that  purpose  wa$  issued  on  June  15, 
I520f  which  eflPccted  a  total  separation  be- 
tween the  papal  see  and  t-he  reformers.  The 
writings  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt  in  va-* 
rious  placet)  which  insult  he  retaliated  by  an 
equally  solemn  and  public  conflagration  of  the 
papal  decrees  and  constitutions,  and  the  bull 
Itself.  As  it  was  a  point  of  high  importance 
to  the  church  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  new 
emperor,  Leo  dispatched  as  his  legate  to  the 
imperial  court,  the  zealous  ^nd  learned  Ale- 
ander,  who  used  all  his  efforts  to  procure  a 
condemnation  of  the  Lutheran  cause  from  tiie 
diet.  It  was,  however,  determined  first  to 
hear  Luther  in  person,  and  a  mandate,  with  a 
safe^conduct*  was  issued  for  his  appearance  at 
Wor^^s.  .Hi^  behaviour  there,  and  the  con^ 
sequences  which  ensued,  will  be  related  under 
his  life.  Nothing  further  on  this  subject  re^ 
mains  to  be  noticed  during  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  *#.  unless  the  conferring  of  the  title  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith  upon  Henry  VIII.  of  Engr 
land,  for  his  spontaneous  appearance  on  the 
side  of  the  church  as  a  controversialist,  be 
deemed  such.  «; 

The  tranquil  state  of  Italy  at  this  period 
permitted  the  pope  to.  indulge  his  taste  for 
inagniGcence  in  shows  and  spectacles,  and  in 
the  eniploymehtof  those  great  .artists  who  have 
ceflectod  so  much  lustre  on  liis  reign. .  His 
.  private  hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence. 
Or  to  arattsenaents,  often  of  a  kind-little  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  his  station.  Hunting,  music^  and 
the  company  of  jesters  and  bufSbons,  appear  tq 
have  been  his  favourite  .pleasures.  He  was 
not,  however,  sa  much  absorbed  in  (hem  as 
to  neglect  the  aggrandizemjent  of  his  family 
and  his  see.  Several  cities  and  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  papal  territories,  and  to  which 
the  church  had  claims,  had  been  seized  upon 
by  powerful  citizens,  or  military  adventureils, 
who  held  them  .a«  sovercignSi,  One  qf  thesfe 
was  Perugia^  which  was  possessed  by  JJag- 
Uoni,  a  chief,  of  a  tyrannical  character.  Be-r 
ing  summoned  to  the  papal .  court,  he  at  first 
declined  compliance,  and  sent  his  son  to  apo* 
logisd  for  him.  Leo,  however,  found  means  to 
decoy  him  by  a. safe  conduct,  which  he  made 
no  scrupte  of  violating  as  soon  as  he.  got  him 
into  his  power ;  and  after  forcing  him  by  tor- 
ture to  confess  the  enormities  of  which  he  had> 
been  guilty,  he  put  him  to  death,  and  seized, 
his  dominion.  Against  Frederic,  a  comman- 
des  who  occupied  the  sity  of  Fenno>.  he  scat 


a  body  of  tto^pBf  who  killed  him  as  he^  wsn^ 
making  his  escape,  and  took  possession  of  th^ 
place.  Others  who  held  towns  or  fortresses  ii) 
tfaemarche  of  Ancona,  terrified  by  these  ex- 
amples,  either  fled,  or  repaired  to  Rome  it^ 
order  to  justify  themselves,  and  solicit  Leo*s 
clemency ;  but  of  the  latter,  several  were  \m^ 
prisoned  and  put  to  death. 

A  greater  object  excited  the  cupi4ity  of  die 
pontiff,  which  was. the  city  and  territory  of 
Ferrara.  Taking  advantage  of  the  sickness  of 
duke  Alfonso,  to  whom  he  had  already  refused 
to  restore  Modena  and  Reggio  according  to 
treaty,  he  marched  an  army,  in  the  close  of 
15 19,  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  which  he 
was  induced  to  withdraw  thrpugh  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  "In  the 
next  year,  however,  he  laid  a-  plan  for  seizi&g 
the  city  of  Feigara  by  tRcachery,  to  which  some 
historians  <  add  a  design ,  of  assassinating  the 
duke.  The  commandtr  of  a  body  of  German 
troops  >vas  bribed  to. deliver  up  one  of  the 
gates  to  the  papal  fotceR  which  were  to  be  in 
readiness  ?;  but  hp  took  the  pope's  money,  and 
apprised  the  duke  of-  the  plot,  which  w^s  thus 
defeated. 

The  more  justifiable  pblicy  of  expelling  the 
French   from   Italy  was   never  out  of  Leo's 
mind,  notwithstanding  his  ten^porary  alliances 
with  that  court ;  and>  in    152!)   he  formed  a 
treaty  with  tl.e  emperor  for  the  re-establish- 
n»ent  of  the  family  of  tiforza,.  in  the  duchy  of 
Milati.     He  hired  a  large  body  of  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries, ofhich,  bjr  means  of  a  fictitious  negp* 
<:iati9|i^  with    Francis  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  was  suffered  to  march 
across  the  Milanese  into  Romagnri.    When  it 
was  time  to  take  pflFthe^ mask,  the  papal. troops, 
in.  copj^nction  with  the  Spanii^h  and  German 
auxiliaries,  toe  k  possession  of  Parma,  which, 
together  with  Flacenzia,  was  to  be  united  to 
the  domain  of  the- church.    The  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  France  having  been  pre;vailed  upon  to 
desert,  the  allies,  crossed  the  Adda,  and  were 
received  without  opposition  into  Milan.    They 
next  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, who  had  joiiled  the  French,  and  against 
whom   the  pope    had  already  launched  the 
thunders  of  the  church.     Several  of  his  strong 
places  were  taken^  and  the  siege  cf  his  capital 
was  impending,  when  an  event  took  place  whicl\ 
suddenly  changed  the  state  of  aflrairs  in  Italy. 
Leo,  who  was  at  .one  of  his  villas  when  the 
tidings  of  these  successes  arrived,  repaired  to 
Rome  for  the  purppse  :of  being  present  at  the. 
public  rejoicings^  which  were  ordered  for  three 
successiye  days.    An  indisposition  apparently 
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fligYity  attrbuted  to  cold,  confined  liim  to  hi« 
chamber  from  the  d.)y  of  his  return;  and  no 
rapid  was  its  progress,  that  after  a  week's  ill- 
ness he  expired  on  December  i,  1521,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his 
poniificate.  Although  the  account  of  his  dis- 
order is  obfcure,  there  seems  no  reason  to  give 
credit  to  the  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was 
current  among  his  attendants,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  no  evidence.  A  gross  and  morbid 
fiabit  of  body  made  him  liable  to  sink  sp  edily 
under  occasional  disease.  The  people  of 
Rome,  who  had  felt  the  benefits  of  his  splen- 
dour and  munificence,  expressed  great  conctrn 
at  his  death i  but  the  public  honours  paid  to 
his  memory  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
C3cpected.  An  exhalu*ted'ireusury  w.is  made 
the  pretext  of  an  economical  funeral;  and 
amidst  all  the  eminent  scholars  ^^his  court,  an 
illiterate  chamberlain  was  appointed  to  pro* 
nounce  his  panegyric.  The  college  Delia 
'8apienZ'i,  however,  made  ^imends,  by  in^titut* 
xng  an  annual  oration  to  his  praise.; 

1  he  moral  and  political  character  of  this 
celebrated  pontiff  may  be  collected  from  the 
narrat've  of  the  principal  transactions  of  his 
life,  with  more  justn-ss  than  from  the  contrast- 
ed portrttts  of  satirists  and  panegyri^ts.  In 
these  points,  indeed,  modern  and  unprejudiced 
vp^riters  do  not  greatly  differ ;  and  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  share  of  merit  to  ^hich  he  is 
entitled  as  the  promoter  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  that  judgments  chiefly  vary.'  Thepopti- 
lar  denomination  of  the  age  of  Leo  JC'.  given  to 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  art  and 
literature  in  the  annah  of  mankind,  may  seem 
to  have  decided  this  point  in  hi^  favour ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  th?t  this  designation,  to  be 
correct,  must  include  many  years  prior  and 
subsequent  to  his  pontificate;  and  that  the 
subjects  of  this  rge  mu.st  be  sought  much  be- 
yond thelimits  of  hia  protection  and  influence. 
He  was  himself  but  moderately  furnished  with 
solid  erudition;  and  if  he  gave  liberal  en- 
ct}uragement  to  useful  and  reputable  studies, 
he  also  lavished  his  patronage  upon  produc- 
tions and  persons  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  merit  of  a  sovereign  in  promoting  those 
ornamental  arts  by  which  alone  he  can  display 
a  magnificence  superior  to  that  of  a  private 
citizen,  can  rank  no  higher  than  an  exertion  of 
good  taste ;  and  this  quality  may  undoubtedly 
be  conceded  to  Leo.  Ht:  Was,  however,  rather 
the  fortunate  inheritor,  than  the  creator,  of 
great  tali-nts.'  Michiiel  Artgelo  and  Raphael 
had  both  risen  to  fame  under  his  predecessor 
Julius  il.f  who  bad  planned  and  oiade  a  com^ 


meticement  of  the  stupendous  edifice  ^f  St. 

Peter's :  the  Vatican  palace,  likewise,  had  t> 
ceived  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments  in  his 
and  former  pontificates.  But  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  the  state 
of  literature  and  the  arts  in  It  ily  prior  to  and 
during  the  reign  of  Leo,  will  find  it  drawn  up 
with  great  skill  and  intelligence  in  that  elegant 
^ork  from  which  the  substance  of  this  article 
is  derived,  Mr,  Rosto/s  Life  and  Pontificate  cf 
Leo  the  Tenth. — A. 

\£xy  XI.  pope,  whose  former  name  was 
Alexander^  was  the  son  of  Octavian  dc  Medici^ 
cousin  of  Cosmo,  great  duke  of  Tuecany,  and 
born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was  made  arch* 
bishop  of  Florence,  and  filled  the  post  of  am- 
bassador from  Francis,  the  great  duke,  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  Gregory  XI 11.  he  was 
created  cardinal,  under  the  title  of  St.  John  and 
8t.  Paul;  and  by  Clement  VUI.  he  was  sent 
legate  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  France.  At  Pan% 
his  talents  were  successfully  employed  in  ad* 

i*usting  the  terms  of  peace  between  Philip  IL 
:ing  of  Spain,  and  tl.e  French  monarch ;  and 
for  his  good  offices  he  received  from  the. latter 
a  noble  present.  On  the  death  of  pope 
Clement  Vlll.  in  the  year  1605,  the  conclaye 
for  thr  choice  of  a  succ  ssor  was  divided  into 
French,  Spafitsh,  and  Itahan  parties,  who  car* 
ried  on  their  intrigues  in  favour  of  4heir  re^ 
spective  candidates  with  all  the  art  and  addresi 
usually  practised  on  such  occasions.  At  one 
time  the  votes  were  so  numerous  for  the 
famous  cardinal  Baronius,  that  he  would  have 
beetv  elated  *had  ^not  the  «Spanish  party  opposed 
him,  out  of  resentment  for  what  he  had  written 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  "  £cclesiasticai 
Annafs/'  against  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  At  length,  the  French  and 
theltalian parties  having  united, cardinal  Joyeu^e 
nominated  Alexander  de  Medici ;  who  wa4  no 
sooner  proposed,  than  he  obtained  the  unani* 
moxki  suffrages  of  the  conclave,  and  was  salut* 
ed  pope  on  the 'first  of  April,  when  he  took 
the  name  of  Leo  XL  i  he.  intelligence  of  his 
election  gave  very  general  sttisfactton,.  par* 
ticularly  to  the  Romans  and  Florentines,  who 
were  acquainted  with- his  talents  and  virtues^ 
and  knew  that  to  his  zeal  for  the  intensts  of 
the  church,  he  united  a  liberal  spirit,  a  love  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  and  an  heieJitarj 
taste  for  the  polite  arts.  On  the  day  of  pro* 
cession  to  St.  John  de  I^nteran,  when  the  pope 
commences  his  office  with  gseat  pomp  and  fotm^ 
the  several  orders  of  the  city,  and  especially 
the '  Florentines,  endeavoured  to  outvie  each 
other  in .  their  demopstratious  of  joy  on  the 
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©ccasion.  Their  satisfaction,  however,  was 
but  of  very  short  .continuance^  and  was  soon 
changed  into  deep  regret':  for  the  pope,  fa- 
tigued with  the  length  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
overheated  by  the  weather,  and  the  weight  of 
his  robes,  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  after  his  election,  when  he 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Ry- 
caufs  Cortt.  of  Platina.  MorerL  Nouv*  DicL 
HUt.—M. 

LEO  ike  Gramtnnnan  wrote  in  Greek  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  chronicle  of  Theophanes,  com- 
prizing the  lives  of  seven  einperors  of  the  E^st, 
from  the  year  813  to  1 013.  It  is  annexed  to 
father  Combefis'  edition  of  the  chronicle  above* 
mentioned,  Paris,  1655.  Of  the  author,  no- 
thing personally  is  known.  He  probably 
wrote  down  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Kossii  Hist,  Grac.     MorerL-^^A, 

LEO,  John,  named  Afric>nus,  a  traveller 
and  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Granada,  of 
Moorish  extraction.  When  that  city  Was 
taken  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  im 
1492,  he  retired  into  Africa,  which  circum*> 
stance  gtve  him  his  surname.  He  studied  the 
Arabic  language  at  Fez  j  and  partly  as  an  em- 
bassador from  the  king  of  the  country,  partly 
for  his  own  pleasure,  took  several  Journeys  in 
Europe,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative  in  Arabic.  Having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  pirates  at  the  isle  of  Zerb,  he 
was  sold  to  a  master  who  presented  him  tp  Leo 
X.  I'hat  pontiff  gave  hiiu  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, on  account  of  his  learning  and  knowledge ; 
and  having  persuaded  him  to  renounce  Maho- 
metism,  gave  him  his  own  names  of  John 
and  Leo  at  the  baptismal  font.  He  acquired 
the  Italian  language  at  Rome,  and  translated 
into  u  his  description  of  Africa,  dating  his 
work  in  1526.  He  is  supposed  to  llave  died 
not  long  after;  and  one  writer  reports  that 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  his  original  faith. 
The  "  Description  of  Africaj^  by  Leo  Afri- 
canus,''  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  early  voyages  and  travels,  and  is  upon  the 
whole  in  good  credit  for  veracity.  He  de- 
scribes what  he  had  himself  seen,  chiefly  on 
the  northern  ami  western  coasts  of  that  penin* 

.  sula,  and  supplies  deficiencies  from  the  rela- 
t36n5  of  others ;  but  as  a  geographical  work  it 
has  much  of  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  the 
age..    The  original  Arabic  copy  is  said  to  have 

^  been  in  the  library  of  J.  Vincent  Pinelli.  from 
the  Italian  an  inaccurate  version  was  made 
into  Latin  by  Florian,  and  one  into  French  by 
Temporal.    Marmol  has  copied  gi:eat  part  of 
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the  work  without  acknowledgment.  Leo  also 
wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Vitis  Philosophorum 
Arabum;"  printed  by  Hottinger  at  Zurich  IQ 
1664.     Fossii  Hist.  Lot.    Moreri. — A. 

LEO  OF  Orvieto  (in  Latin  Leo  Urhevitom 
nui\  whose  surname  was  derived  from  the 
city  or  territory  of  Orvieto  in  Tuscany,  in 
which  he  was  born,  was  either  a  Dominican 
or  Franciscan  monk>  who  appears  to  have  floa« 
rished  towards  the  commencement  of  the  four* 
-teemh  century.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
"  Chronicle's :"  one,  of  the  popes,  down  to  the 
year  1314^  and  the  ^  other  of  the  emperors» 
terminating  at  the  year  1308.  Leo  has  ia 
these  works  availed,  himself  of  the  labours  o£ 
Martin  of  Poland,  whom  he  Qlos«ly  follows^ 
and  is  frequently .  contented  with  abridgiiigt 
only  adding  at  the  same  <ime  numerous  facts 
taken  from  tarious  other  writers.  The  style 
of  these  chronicles  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
Ivtrbarisms  of  the  a^e  in  which  the  author 
lived ;  and  his  narrative  abounds  in  proofs  o£ 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times.  But 
notwithstanding  the^e  dejfects,  they  will  be 
found  useful  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  historiani; 
They  had  long  been  undisturbed  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries,  when  father  John  Lamy  dzeir 
them  into  notice  by  publishing  them  in  his 
*•  Deliciae  Eruditorum,  seu  Velerum  Artec* 
dotan  Opusculorum  Collectanea,"  printed  at 
Florence.  Both  chronicles  appeared  in  1737^  * 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  This  edition,  however^  is 
enriched  with  a  number  of  remarks  and  hi* 
storical  monuments,  which  will  be  found  useful 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  author,  and  da 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  he 
speaks :  such  as  many  letters  of  the  bishbpsiof 
Rome,  which  had  not. before  seen  the  light, 
diplomas  of  emperors  and  princes,  edicts,  pri* 
vileges,  records,  &c.  The  second  of  these  vo- 
lumes contains  also  a  concise  sketch,  of  the 
history  of  France,  written  by  John  de  Flsle,  of 
Joannes  ab  Insula,  supposed. to  have  been  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  France  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  entitled,  "  de  Gestis  et 
Factis  memorabilibus  Francorum,"  &c,  Morerh 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEO  DE  MoDENA,  by  which  title  he  ia  more 
commonly  known  than  by  his  Jewish  name  of 
R,  Jehudah  Arie^  was  a  learned  rabbi,  born  at 
Modena,  who  8ouri$hed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  ,For  a  considerable  tiaie  he  .^as  chi^f 
of  the  synagogue,  and  reckoned  a  go^.poet^ 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Italian.  His  enmity  t« 
Christianity,  however,  led  him  to  .  copap^&e 
many  dishonourable  anagrams,  and  numeriips^i 
'devices  and  puns  not  worthy  of  his..l^rUQ^ 
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fitn.  He  was  the  author  of  a  -valuable  little" 
work  in  Italian,  on  the  ceremonies  and  gus« 
.tpQAS.of  the  Je^ys,  which  is  highly  Esteemed  by 
the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  entitled  "  Istoria 
de  Riti  Hebraici,  Vita  &  Chservanze  de  gli 
Helurei  di  queati  Tempi,"  the- best  editipn  of 
which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1638.  A 
French  version  of  ^th is  piece  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1674,  i2mo.  by  Richard  Simon,  with 
two  curious  supplements :  one,  on  the  sect  of 
the  Karaites ;  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  mo-  * 
dem  Samaritans.  It  was  Leo's  design  to  have 
published  an  Italian  translatioti  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  but  he  was  prohibited  from  pursuing 
it  by  the  Inquisitionr  He  therefore  turned  his 
.aUention  to  the  compilement  of  a  Hebrew  and 
.Italian  dictionary,  entitled  **  the  Mouth  of  the 
Jion,*'  in  which  he  has  judiciously  collected  and 
cdxplained  all  the  words  used  by  the  rabbi's, 
JOirhich  are  neither  quite  Hebrew,  nor  altoge- 
-llter  Chaldec  ;  and  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
WomaDciation  of  them  so  as  to  be  understood 
ipKyi  Jews  of  all  nations.  This  work  was  pub- 
Inhed  at  Venice,  in  1 6 1 2,  in  4to.  -,  and  was  after- 
•worda  reprinted,  in  aa  enlarged  form,  at  Padua^ 
in  1640.  The  author  died  at  Venice,  in  1654, 
•bout  the  age  of  eighty.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist..  Mod.  Univ.  Hilt,  W.  XL  cL  39. — M. 
.  LEO  ©5  St.  John,  a  French  carmelite 
monk  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  .was  a  native  of  Rennes,  and  born  in 
the  year  1 660.  Before  he  embraced  the  re- 
ligious pn)fession  his  name  was  John  Mace. 
He  was>  successively  nominated  to  all  the  ho- 
noorabla  and  confidential  posts  in  his  order, 
•hd  acquired  die  esteem  of  popes  Leo  XI. 
tad  Alexander  VIIL  and  of  several  cardinals. 
JHJQ  was  also  eminent  tb^  kis-pulpit  talents,  and 

5 reached  with  great  approbation  before  Lewis 
lIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  the  friend  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  and  received  the  last  breath 
of  that  minister.  His  own  death  took  place  in 
167!)  when  he  was  in  the  seventy- first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  autlior  of  numerous 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  "  Studium  Sa- 
pienti»  Universalis,"  in  three  volumes  folio. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  at  Paris, 
in  1^5  7^ and  comprehends  the  profane  sci-" 
.  ences ;  the  other  two  were  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  1664,  and  comprise  the  different  branches 
of  sacred  literature  and  divinity.  They  are 
written  in  a  pure  and  ilowing  style.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  **The  History  of  the  Car- 
melites of  the  Province  of  Tours,"  in  Latin, 
i<$40i  '4to.;  the  Kvca  of  different  Romish 
saints  ;  several  ascetical  treatises ;  •*  A  Jour- 
nfld  of'  what  took  Place  during  tKe  last  Sickness, 


and  at  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,*' 
164a,  4to.  5  and  a  collection  of  « Sermons,**' 
in  four  vokmies  folio,  1671 — 1675.  Nctiv. 
Diet.  Hist.—y/l. 

LEONARD  OF  Pisa,  an  Italian  matbema- 
tician.who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  entitled  to  have  his 
name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity, 
on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first*  person 
who  brought  into  Europe  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra.  'J'liis  fAct  wc. 
learn  from  the  preface  to  a  Latin  treatise,  on 
artthoAetic,  in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Flo- 
rence, entitled,  "Liber  Abaci j  conlpositusa  Leo-* 
nardo  Filio  Bonacci,  Pisano,  in  Anno  1202." 
The  author  there  says,  that  being  it  Bugia,  a 
town  in  Africa,  where  his  f either  resided  as  fac- 
tor to  the  merchants  of  Pisa,  he  vas  instructed  in 
the  Arabic  method  of  keeping  accounts  j  and 
that,  finding  it  more  comm-^dious,  and  greatly 
preferable  to  the  European  method,  he  had 
drawn  up  this  treatise  for  the  purpose  of  in^ 
troducing  it  into  Italy.  From  this  country  the 
4tnowledge  of  the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Hence  Leonard  of  Pisa 
may  almost  claim  the  honour,of  being  their  in- 
ventor, as  he  first  laid  down,  and  brought  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  rules  of 
those  sciences.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A 
Treatise  on  Surv^ing,"  preserved'in  the  above- 
mentioned  library.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEONICENO,  Nicholas,  a  learned  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1428  at 
Lonigo  in  the  Viceiitine.  At  an  early  age  he 
acquircrd  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  poet%  and  orators,  and 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He  studied 
physic  at  Padua,  where  he  took  bis  doctor's 
degree ;  and  is  said  afterwards  to  have  visited 
England,  but  in  what  capacity  we  do  not 
learn.  Returning  thence,  he  abode  some  time 
at  Padua.  In  1464  he  removed  to  Ferrara, 
where,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  he  occupied 
a  chair,  first  of  mathematics,  then  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  probably  also  practised  as  a 
physician,  though  he  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  man  of  study  than  of  experience.  He 
was  truly  a  philosopher  in  his  character  and 
principles,  despising  wealth  and  honours,  and 
living  in  habits  of  temperance  and  simplicity^ 
which  carried  him  to  a  very  advanced  age  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties^  and  his  natu- 
ral cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  learned  of  his  time,  with  many  of  whom 
he  corresponded,  and  who  hkve  spoken  of  hinx 
with  eocomium.    He  died  in  1524,  at  the  age 
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cf  ninety-six*  Leoniceno  translated  into  Latin 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  several 
pieces  of  Galen;  and,  into  Italian,  the  history 
of  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 
He.  was  one  of  th^  first  of  the  physicians  and 
philosophers  who  discarded  the  barbarism  of 
the  schools,  and  explained  scientific  topics 
with  elegance  and  clearness.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  for  many  centuries  had  ventured  to 
apply  critical  research  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and  to  mark  their  errors.  This  dispo- 
sition he  shewed  in  his  work  entitled  *<  Plinii 
et  aliorum  plurum  Auctorum,  qui  de  simplici- 
-  busMedicaminibu^scripseirunt,  Errores  notati," 
&c.  printed  in  1491.  This  work  involved 
him  in  controversy  with  Hermolaus  Barbarus, 
Politian,  and  others,  to  whose  animadversions 
be  wrote  answers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  wrote  on  the  disease  which  had  then  ju«t 
^ade  its  appeairance  in  Europe,  and  which  he 
terms  ^^  Epidemia,  quam  Itali  Morbum  Galli* 
ctmi,  Galli  vero  Neapolitanum  vocant."  His 
treatise  on  this  subject  was  printed  by  Aldus 
in  1497.  He  proposes-  a  method  of  cure  on 
Galenic  principles,  merely  theoretical,  so  that 
he  is  thought  never  to  have  ^seen  any  practice 
in  it.  Leoniceno  had  a  ready  talent  at  im- 
provtsation,  and  also  composed  poems  with 
elegance  and*  facility.  Tiraboichu  Hai/eri 
BiH.  ]iotan.  et  Med. — A. 

LEONID  AS  L  king  of  Sparta,  a  celebrated 
name  in  the  records  of  Grecian  heroism^  was 
the  son  of  the  king  Anaxandrides.  In  the 
year  491  B.  C.  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  his 
naif-brother  Qeomencs,  whose  daughter  Gorge 
he  married.  When  Xerxes,  king  of  P^sia,  with 
a  prodigiousarmY invaded  Greece,  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  alone  of  the  greater  states 
resolved  upon  opposing  him,  and  the  latter  gave 
the  chief  command  of  their  forces  to  Leonidas. 
At  the  head  of  4000  men  he  marched,  B.  C. 
480,  to  take  possession  of  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae-  Sensible  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  enterprise,  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  devoted  to  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
took  leave  of  his  wife  with  the  injunction,  that 
after  his  death  she  should  marry  some  brave 
man,  and  become  the  mother- of  valiant  child- 
I'en.  He  posted  his  small  army  so  skilfully, 
that  the  Persians,  on  arriving  at  the  straits, 
fotmd  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  force 
them ;  and  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
Leonidas  to  his  interest,  by  the  x)iFer  of  making 
bim  master  of  Greece.  When  this  proposal 
was  rejected  with  disdain,  the  haughty  despot 
sent  a  herald  to  order  the  Grecians  to  deliver 
up  thfiir  arms :    '^  Let  him  .  come  and  take 


them,"  was  the  reply  Cf  the  Spartan  Kn^. 
Thrice,  very  large  bodies  of  the  Persians 
pushed  on  to  force  their  way  through  the  strafts, 
and  thrice  were  repulsed  with  great  .slaugh- 
ter. In  the  mean  time  a  treacherous  Greek, 
named/Eptaltes,  led  a  chosen  body  of  10,000 
Persians  by  a  secret  passage  over  the  hills, 
who,  having  put  to  flight  a  band  of  Phocseana 
ppsted  in  the  way,  descended  the  mountain, 
and  appeared  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas.  The 
hero,  seeing  all  lost,  found  that  nofhing  re- 
mained but  to  aflbrd  a  memorable  example  of 
what  Greeks  could  do  when  called  upon  to  die 
for  their  country.  He  was  also  moved.  It  is 
said,  by  an  oracle  which  had  declared  thai 
Sparta  could  only  he 'saved  by  the  death  of  one 
.of  her  kings.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
loss  at  such  a  momentous  [leriod,  he  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  only  retained 
300  Spartans,  700  Thespians,  and  400  The- 
btns  ;  the  latter  being  rather  kept  as  hbstagesf, 
than  as  thoroughly  well- affected  to  the  cause  • 
of  Greece.  'Fhe  1  hesptans  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  desert  their  allies  the  Spartans, 
and  with  them  cheerfully  embraced  a  certain 
destruction.  Xerxes,  receiving  advice  of  thte 
passage  of  the  body  led  by  Epialtes,  marched 
his  whole  army  to  the  entrance  of  the  sttttlr^, 
wliere^Leonidas  advanced  to  meet  them.  The 
efforts  of  valour  heightened  by  despair  <«rerfe 
terrible,  and  the  Spartan  king  fell  amidst  a 
heap  of  slaughtered  enemies.  His  friends  de- 
fended his  body,-till  the  appeatarice  of  the  foe 
in  the  rear  caust?d  the  survivors  to  collect  into 
one  close  band  facing  every  way.  All  thesef, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  having  amply  revenged  thenr 
fall.  The'  Persian  despot,  enraged  at  his  los^^ 
caused  the  headless  trunk  of  Leonidas  to  be 
naikd  to  a  cross ;  but  the  memory  of  his  va- 
lour arid  patriotism  could  not  be  obliterated, 
and  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  is  consecrated 
among  the  noblest  actions  of  antiquity.  The 
gratitude  of  Greece  raised  a  splendid  monu- 
ment upon  the  spot  to  the  fallen,  and  a  fu- 
neral oration  was  long  annually  pronounced', 
amid  the  celebration  of  martial  games,  over 
their  tombs.  Herodsii.  ^Poiymn.  Diodcr.  SicuL 
Justin. — A.    ^ 

LEONICO  TOMEO,  Nicholas,  one  of 
the  revivers  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  "born  in 
Venice  of  an  Albanian  family,  in  1456.  He 
studied  Greek  at  Floreiite  under  Demetifus 
Chalcondylas,  and-  made  such  a  progress,  that 
he  became  able  to  explain  Aristotle  in  the 
original.  For  this  purpose  he  was  invited  to 
Padua  Jn  1497.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  by 
F  F  2 
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profession,  and  obtaiped,  in  i;02>  a  collegiate 
in  the  diocece  of  Tnvigi.  He  taugKt  Greek 
and  Latin  for  a  time  at  Venice,  but  relumed 
to  Padua,  where/ in  1520,  he  gave  instructions 
to  cardmal  Pole.  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  passed  his  time 
like  a  true  philosopher,  remote  from  worldly 

Sursuits,  and  solely  intent  upon  his  studies, 
iembo,  Sadolet,  Giovio,  and  others,  speak  of 
him  with  great  esteem;  and  Erasmus  men- 
tions him  with  honour  in  his  Ciceronianus,  as 
a  man  equally  respectable  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals  and  the  profundijty  of  his  erudition. 
He  died  in  1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
.of  St.  Francis  at  Padua,  cardinal  Bembo  com- 
posing his  epitaph.  Leonico  translated  with 
fidelity  and  elegance  several  works  of  Aristotle, 
Proclus's  commentary  on  the!  imreus  of  Plato, 
and  other  treatises  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
He  also  wrote  ten  dialogues  on  subjects  philo- 
sophical and  moral,  and  a  work,  "  De  Vapji 
Historia."  He  was  the  author  of  some  Italian 
poems.    Tiraboscht,     Morcri.^^A* 

LEONTILJM,  an  Atlienian  courtezan,  at 
one  time  noted  for  her  lewdness,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  by  her  application  to  the 
study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  she  did  not  desist  from  her  in* 
trigues  after  she  commenced  an  attendant  on 
Epicurus,  but  prostituted  herself  to  the  disci- 
ples of  his  school,  and  even  to  the  philosopher 
himself.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
she  has  been  calumniated  by  these  reports.  She 
became  the  wife,  or  the  concubine  of -Metro- 
dorus,  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
and  had  a  soaby  him,  whom  Epicurus  recom- 
mended to  his  executors  in  his  last  will.  And 
that  he  entertained  a  great  regard  forLeontium, 
which  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  that  strict 
attention  to  morality  which  we  have  attributed 
to  him  irnhis  life,  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
of  his  letters,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Leoptium  applied  wiih  great  diligence  to  the 
^  study  of  philosophy,  and  becoming  an  author, 
the  was  so  bold  as  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrines,  against  Theophrastus,  one 
ol  the  principal  pillars  of  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
and  an  ornament  to  Ws  age.  This  book  is 
acknowledged  by  Cicero  to  have  been  written 
in  a  polite  and  elegant  style.  Atheriseus  says, 
that  she  had  a  daughter,  named  Danae,  who 
was^a  prostitute,  like  her  mother,  and  who 
uttered  insolent  murmurs  against  Providence, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death  for 
contributing  to  the  escape  of  her  gallant  frora 
that  fate.  His  fondness,  however,  for  col- 
lecting scandalous  stories  to  the  dUcredit  of 


philosophers,  renders  it  proper  to  receive  what 
he  had  advanced  with  great  caution ;  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  in 
the  scandalous  tales  concerning  the  improper 
intimacy  between  Epicurus  and  Leontium,  w« 
are  referred  to  his  testimony  alone,  Fabridi 
BibL  Grac.  voL  IL  lib,  uL  cap.  33.  Bayk* 
Morer't. — M.  ' 

LEONTIUS  PILATUS.   See  Pilatus, 
LEONTIUS,   surnamed  the  Scholasticy   an 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  cbntroversial  writer 
in  the  sixth  century,  was  a  native  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  was  educated  an  advocate^  and 
afterwards  became  a  monk  in  the  laura  of  St. 
Sabas  in  Palestine.     He  lived  till  about  the  end 
of  the  century ;  for  he  reckons  Eulogius  among 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  w1k>  held  that  see 
from  the  year  581  to  the  year  604.     Though 
frequently  confounded  with  Leontius  Byzace- 
nus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  St.  Quiriacus,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
must  have  been  two  different  persons,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  latter's  having  been  an  Ori- 
genian,aDd  defending  the  doctrines  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  while  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  on  the  contrary,  declared  openly  against 
Origen  and  Theodore.     Vossius  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  is  the  same  person  with  Leontius,  a 
bishop   of  Cyprus,  author  igf  "  An  Apology 
for  the  Christians  against  the  Jews,*'  and  other 
pieces  mentioned  by  Cave*,  which  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  probability.     The  principal 
work  of  Leontius  is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Sects 
of  Heretics,"  divided  into  ten  actions,  or  dis^ 
course^.     It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Basil,  in  1578,  8vo.  \  and  is  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  **Auctuar.  Bibl.   Patr.'* 
He  was  also  the  author  of  various   treatises 
against  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  Appollina*- 
rists,  &c.   which  may  be   seen  in  the  pinth 
volume  of  the  "  BibL  Patr. ;"  and  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "**  Antiqux  Lectiones"  of  Ca- 
nisius ;  a  discourse  on  the  festival  celebrated 
between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latb,  with  notes,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Combefi's   "  Auctuar.    iCov.-,"    and 
there  are  preserved  some  "  Orations,"  *•  Homi- 
lies," &c.  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  in  the 
Bodleian     and    Vienna    libraries.        Fabricti 
BibL  Grac.  voL  FIL  Jib,  v.  cap,   11:     Cav^^s 
Hist.  Lit.  vol,  L  sub  sat,   EutycL      Dupm. 
Moreri, — M. 

LEOPOLD  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Ferdinand  III.  by  Mary- Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  was  born  in  164O.  He 
was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1654,  and  of 
Hungary  in  1655;^  and  succeeded  to  tlie  im- 
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penal  crowir  in  July  1658.    His  long  rcign 
'W4is  fruitful  of  important  events,  and  upon  the 
whole  prosperous  -io  the  empire,  though  his 
own  personal  merit  consisted  in  little  more  than 
cautious  prudence.    A  war  with  the  Turks, 
which' broke  out  in  166  r,  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in    1664,  in   consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Montccuculi  over  the  grand 
vizier,  at  St.  Gothard,  in  Hungary,     It  was 
succeeded  by  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians,  ex- 
cited by  those  infringements  of  their  privileges, 
which   have  been  continually  renewed  under 
the,  princes  of  the  house   of  Austria.     The 
execution  of  Scrini,  Nadasti,  Frairgipani,  and 
other  leaders,  in  1671,  for  a  time  quelled  the 
disorders,  without  removing  the  causes  of  dis- 
content.    When  Lewis  XIV.,  in  1672,  made 
his  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Dutch.  Leopold 
joined  with  other  powers  in  a  le  igue  for  their 
defence.      While    his  arms   were   employed 
against  the  French,  the   Hungarian  malcon- 
tents) provoked  anew  by  his  suppression  of  the 
ofBcc   of  palatine  and  his  appointment  of  a 
viceroy,  resolved   to  take  the  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  asserting 
their  original  independence.     Headed  by  count 
Tekeli,  and  supported  by  the  Turks,  they  again 
rose  in  arms,   aiid  obtained  various  successes 
against  the  imperialists.     The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  1679,  gave  but  a  short  repose  to  Eu- 
rope, and  a  new  war  between  the  empire  and 
France  broke  out   in  1682.     But' about  that 
time,  the  breach  of  a  truce  by  the  Hungarian 
malcontents,   and    the    irruption    of    a    vast 
Turkish  army,  reduced  Leopold  to  the  greatest 
danger.     His  general,  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  obliged  to  retire  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  the  grand  vizier  laid  siege  to  that  capital, 
while  the  emperor  with  his  court  withdrew  to 
Lintz.     Tiie    relief  of  Vienna,  in   1*683,  by 
John  Sobicski,  king  of  Poland,  has  been  related 
in  the  account  of  that  warlike  prince  j  and  th? 
liaughty  coldness  of  Leopold  in  acknowledging 
his  great  services  has  been  noted.     A  series  of 
successes  afterwards  attended  the  imperial  arms 
in  Hungary,  and  all  that  had  been  lost  was 
gradually   recovered.      A    criminal    chamber 
instituted  at  Epcries  for  the  trial  of  rebels,  shed 
without  mercy  the  noblest  blood  of  the  coun- 
try $  and  the  Hungarians  were  so  far  humi- 
liated, that  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  1687, 
declared  the  kingdom  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  elected  for  their  king  the  arch- 
<!u  <e  Joseph,  then  only  nine  years  of  age. 

Meantime,  the  confederacy  of  Augsburg,  in 
1686,  between  the  emperor,  most  of  the  Ger- 
#an  princes,  the  king    of  Spain,    and .  the 


states-general,  began  to  operate  in  checking 
the    ambition  of    Lewis  XIV. ;    and  the  ac- 
cestion  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  16S8,  gave  it  additional 
vigour.     Leopold  procured  the  election  pt  his 
son  Joseph  to  the  succession  of  the  empire  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  1690.     The  war  with 
France  was  carried  on  with  various  success,  till 
the  general  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick,  id 
1697.     A  long  truce  between  the  German  and 
Turkish  empires  was  agreed  upon  in  1699, 
on  terms  favourable  to  Leopold,  whose  arms 
had  obtained  great  glory  under  prince  Eugene. 
The  war  on  account  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, which  broPc  out  in   1701,  renewed  the 
alliances  against  the  French  king,  and  again 
pluTiged '  Europe   in  blood.      Leopold   gained 
over  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  the  party 
of  the  allies,  by  consenting  to  recognise  him  as 
king  of  Prussia  ;  a  piece  of  temporary  policy, 
of  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  had  ample 
cause  to  repent.     The  events  of  the  war  were 
at  first  unfavourable  to  the  emperor,  who  found 
himself  closely  pressed  by  the  malcontents  of 
Hungary  under  Ragotski  on  one  side,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  assisted  by  the  French  on 
the  other.     The  decisive  battle  of  Blenheim  or 
Hochstet,  in  1704,  changed  the  face  of  affairs; 
but  Leopold  did  not  long  enjoy  the  brighter 
prospect  which  opened  to  him.     He  died  in 
May  1 705,  at  the  age  of  sixty- five,  after  a  reign 
of  forty  six  years,  .leaving  the   power  of  his 
house  and  the  imperial  authority  much  aug- 
mented in  his  hands.     His  original  education, 
which  Was  that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  h^d'coiiipided 
with  his  natural  disposition  in  produ4^g  a  cold 
formality  of  character  j  and  the  narrowness  of 
his   ideas  threw  him   info  the  power  of  fa- 
vourites, whom  his  jealousy  of  authority  led 
him  freqdently  to  change.    The  great  objects 
of  his  policy  were,  however,  pursued  with  a 
steadiness,    which    ensured    their    final    suc- 
cess.    He  was  thrice  married,  and  left  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.     Mod.  Univers.  Hi:U 
—A. 

LEOPOLD  IL  emperor  of  Germany,  bo^rn 
in  1747,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Francis 
L  and  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa. 
He  was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  about 
the  year  1765  ;  and  during  a  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years  over  that  state,  displayed  a  constant 
attention  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  Possessing  the  same  spirit  of  reform 
which  distinguished  his  brother  Joseph,  but 
guided  by  greater  steacjiness  and  moderation, 
he  carried  into  effect  a  number  of  improve- 
ments relative  to  all  the  branches  of  admr^ 
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nistration,  which.  rcndei:!Bd  that  portion,  pf  Italy 
peculiarly  flourishing.  He  diminished  the 
taxes,  and  yet  augipented  the'revehue ;  intro- 
'  duced  an  exact  policej  encouraged  arts,  manu- 
factures,  and  cultivation  5  freed  industry  from . 
the  fetters  of  numerous  festivals,  ameliorated  . 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals  and.  prisons,  and 
propiulgated  an  entire  new  code  of  l^ws,  cha- 
racterised by  tlicir  simplicity  and  humanity. 
He  limited  capital  punishment  to  such  a  de-. 
gree,  th^t  (during  ti^n  y^ars  not  a  single  execu- 
tion topV  place  in  his  dominions.  He  abofoh- 
td  seigniorial  and  feudal  rightSj.  and  protected, 
the  lower  ranks  from  the  oppression  of  the 
higher ;.  his  palace  bejng  alw^s  accessible  to . 
iLe  meanest  suppliant.  Thougli  the  father  of 
his  people*  he  was  also  th^ir , master,, ajad  wouH 
suffer  no  opposition  to  hi^  will/  As  raaijy  of 
his  innovations  could  not  fail  of  beinjg  un- 
weldome  to  individuals,^  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  great  number  of  spies,  ia 
order  to  detect  any  rising  •  disaffection  5  and 
when  objectigns  were  made  to  this  measure  of 
his  government,  he  replied,  *'  I  hav:e  no  troops." 
Qne  of  his  ordinapces  violated' the  common 
feelings  of  maalcind  so  sensibly,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  w^  tp  the  spirit  of  resistance 
which  it  exqited.  Thig  was  liis  edigt  coucen>- 
ing  funerals,  by  which  the  remains  of  persons 
of  all  ranks  were  ordered  tp  be  conveyed  to  a 
public  burying-g^'ound  out  of  the  city,  without 
c^eremony  or  attcndince*  'aqd  depo^itj^d  pnr 
covercd  in  the  common  spil.  TThoughan  at-/ 
tention  to  health,  and  economy  were  the  laud- 
able motives  to  thi^  act  of  police,  yet  .despot- 
ism alone  could  have  conceived  the  project  of 
enforcing  submission  against  the  struggles  q( 
nature.  But  L^ppld,  though  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  doi^g  gpodj  was  cold  and  saturnine,^ 
Even  his*amour§|  in  wbicja  he  indulged  without 
restraint,  did  npt  warm  Vm  to  cheerfultiesa  and, 
sensibility, 

.  In  1 790,  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Austrian  dominions,  devolved  to 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph.  The 
i$sue  of  that  unfortunate  prii>ce!s  multifari9us 
4^hemes  had  been  -an.-  absolute  »reycjt  of  the 
Low-countries,  the.  disaffectiojci  of  Hungaryj 
and  the  jealousy  01.  all. the  surrounding  states, 
Leopold,  by  employing;  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
in  conjunct^pn  with  a  prudent  firmness,  was 
able  in  a  short  period  to  recover  the  Low- 
countries,  to  quell  the  oppositipn  of  the  Hun- 
garian malcontents,  to  s^rengtlKn  his  house  by 
solendid  alliauc.es,. and  fo  establi.sh  a  peace  with 
tne  dttomau  Porte.  ,Hc  res.to;red  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  Qouxts  of  Vienna,  and 


Berlin,  and  concurred  with  England  in  check- 
ing the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia.  While 
he  was  occupied  in  these  care$,  the  French  re- 
volution was  acquiring  that  aspect  which  ren- 
dered its  principles  formidable  to  all  the  esta- 
blishedgovemments  of  £urope,and  by  the  inter- 
nal distractions  which  it  occasioned,  was  pre- 
senting a  favourable  occasion  to  thesurrounding 
powers  to  aggrandise  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  France-  Whatever  were  the  leading 
motives  or  objects  of  Leopold,  it  is  certain  that , 
at  the  congress  of  Filnitz  he  formed  a  coalition 
with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
hff  force  of  arms  in  the  affairs  of  France ;  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  powers,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  consequence  "of  this  alliance. 
Leopold  himself,  however,  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He 
died  of  a  sudden  disorder  of  the  bowels,  in. 
which  poison  was  suspected,  but  without  any 
probabiUty,  in  March,  1 792*  at  the  age  of  forty-: 
four.  .  He  left  a  numerous  progeny  by  his» 
cpn&ori  Maria-Lpuisa,  infanta  of  Spain,  o£. 
whom  his  eldest  son  Francis  II.  was  his  sue-. 
qessQC  on  the  imperial  throne.  Nquv*  JDkt. 
Bisu     Ann.  Reguter. — A- 

LEOTAUD,  Vincent,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  able  mathematician  in  the  sevente^th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Laval-Louyse,  in  the  diocese, 
of  h.mbrun,,and  died  in.  the  year  1672.  In  the, 
year  I-6 J4j  he  publishfvd?  in  quarto,  •*  Examen 
Curculi  Q^adraturee,'*  in  which  much  learnings 
is  employed  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  im-« 
possibility  of  giving  a  problen\,  which  has  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity,  of  mathematicians  in  all 
ages  without' success.  In  1660,  he  published, 
in  Latin,  *'  Arithmetical  Institutions,"  in  foiiP 
books  j  in  1663,  a  treatise  "  On  Cyclometry," 
iu  three  books;  .in  1668,  a  work  "On  Magne- 
tplogy^'*  and  he  was  also  author  of  a  treatise 
"  On  tlie  Primum  Mobile."  Moreri.  Ncuv* 
Diet.  Hist, — M. 

LE0WITZ>  or  LEOVITIUS,  Cyprian,  k 
celebrated  astronomer  in  the  sixteenth  <  cen^ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  obtamcd 
tlie  appointment  of  mathematician  to  Othoi 
Henry,  elector  palatine.  He  acquired  high 
reputation  by  his  astronomical  productions, 
the  principal  of  which  were,  '*  Ephcmerides  ab 
Anno  1556,  a«l  An.  1606"  folio;  "Expediia 
Ratio  coostituendi  Thematis  caelestis ;"  "  Loca. 
Stellarum  fixarum  ab  Anno  Dom.  iS49i  usque 
in  Annum  2029,  diligenter  Annotata,"  foliQ^ 
and  **  De  Eclipsibus  Liber,"  folio.  His  fame 
led  Tycho  Brahe  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  year 
IS^9>  ^hen  they  £ad  several  interesting  cotkv 
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venations  on  astronomical  subjects.  But  with 
all  his  science,  Leowit2  was  so  weak  as  to 
become  a  dupe  to  the  study  of  judici.il  astro- 
logy, and  expose  himself  to  deserved  ridicule, 
by  spending  much  of  his  time  in  calculating 
nativitiesj  and  in  predicting  future  events,  ftfe 
ventured  to  forctel  that  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian would  certainly  become  monarch  of  all  Etf- 

T00e»5ind  piinifth  the  tyr:\finyt\f  thn  rA»Ko«'printvaj 

^hich  did  not  come  to  p'.iss  •,  and  for  which 
he  was  severely  c<:nsuvcd  by  Bodin,  who  point- 
edly observes  that  he  could  not  foretel  what 
did  come  to  pass  a  year  after  this  prophecy^ 
when  sultan  Solyman  besiege  J  and  took  Sigeth, 
the  strongest  place  in  his  empire,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  and.  the  imperial  army, 
without  molestation.  He  also  piri-isoly  fixed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  the  y^^ar  1584;  but 
died  at  Lawingen  in  tSwabia,  in  1574,  'Without 
suffering  the  bitter  mortification  which  he  must 
have  felt,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  falseliood 
of  his"  prediction.  It  was  not  forgotten,  how- 
ever, at  the  approach  of  that  period,  but  was 
circulated  in  the  almanacks  of  astrological 
mathematicians  throughout  Christendom,  and 
many  curates  and  preachers  announced  it  to 
their  congregations.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  dreadful  alarm  prevailed  in  many  places, 
and  multitudes  were  seized  with  such  terror, 
that  they  received  the  sacrament,  having  first 
fasted  and  confessed  their  sins.  Lewis  Gyon 
insinuates,  that  this  terror  was  artfully  kept  up 
by  the  priests,  by  whose  influence  the  poor 
ignorant  people  were  led  to  observe  solemn 
fasts,  month  after  month,  and  to  give  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  property  to  the  church, 
in  order  to  procrastinate  the  time  of  the  last 
and  great  judgment.  Bayle.  Mbreru  Teissier's 
Eloges  des  Homines  SavnnSy  (ffc-^-M^ 

LEPIDUS,  M.  jEmiLius,  one  of  'the 
Roman  triumvirs,  was  defended  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  ifamilies  of  Rome, 
and  rose  to  the  greatest  employments  of  the 
state.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  consulate 
-  B.  C.  46,  along  with  Julius  Caesar,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  master  of  the  horse  when  he 
was  created  dictator  the  third  time.  On  the 
death  of  Caesar,  Lepidus,  as  one  known  to  be 
entirely*  attached  to  his  interest,  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  for  a  time  concealed  him- 
self. He  afterwards  joined  Antony  in  effect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  conspirators  j  and  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of-cbitf  pc^tiff,  through  the 
influence  of  that  artful  party  leader,  who  fur-, 
ther  attempted  to  secure  his  favour  by  a  bro- 
posed  marriage  between  their  children.  -  Ac  the 
time  that  Antony  was  treated  aa  a  public' 


fitietWy,  Lepidus  commande4  an  army  of  seven 
legions  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Antony,  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  Decimus  Brutus,  arrived 
in  a  distressed  condition  in. the  provmceof  Le- 

fiidus,  and  conjured  him,  by  their  former 
riendship,  to  join  forces  with  him.  This  pro- 
posal was  declined  by  Lepidus,  who  was  jealous 
of  Antony's  s\iperior  talejits  and  influence  wUl* 
itic  duidiwro ,  ii^i  lie  intimated  that  he  would 
-avoid  coming  to  any  hostilities  with  him. 
Such  a  neutrality  did  not  suit  Anton v'sviewaj 
and  he  boldly  came  into  the  camp  01  Lepidus^ 
where  the  soldiers  who  had  served  with  him 
under  Caesar  received  him  with  acclamations, 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  body  to  the  general's 
tent.  Lepiduss  awakened  6ut  of  his  sleep, 
was  struck  with  consternation,  and  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  competitor,  offering  him 
the  full  command  of  the  army.  Antony 
thought  it  good  policy  to  treat  him  with  great 
apparent  respect,  and  leave  him  in  the  nominal 
command,  while  he  himself  exercised  all  the 
real  authority.  The  senate,  convinced  of  the 
ill  intention  of  Lepidus  tov^rds  them,  declared 
him  a  public  enemy,  and  cominitted  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  against  him  and  Antony 
to  Decimus  Brutus  and  Octavianus.  In  the 
lives  of  the  two  other  triumvirs  (see  Antont 
and  Augustus),  it  has  been  shown  how  the 
union  was  formed  which  divided  the  Roman 
world  between  three  masters.  Lepidus  seemg 
to  have  been  allowed  a  place  in  this  partition, 
chiefly  by  way  of  a  connecting  medium  be- 
tween the  other  two,  or  rather  a  security  to 
each  from  the  ambition  of  the  other.  He 
possessed  considerable  family  interest,  and  was 
not  destitute  of  military  abilities,  but  neither  by 
capacity  noj:  temper  was  fitted  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  political  concerns.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triumvirate  it  was  agreed,  that  while 
Antony  and  Octavianus  should  carry  on  the 
war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Lepidus  should 
remain  at  Rome  with  four  legions,  and  main- 
tain their  authority  in  the  capital.  At  the 
bloody  groscription  which  has  consigned  their 
names  to  infamy,  Lepidus  either  gave  up,  or,  as 
some  assert,  insisted  upon  sacrificing,  his  town  ' 
brother,  who  had  been  the  first  to  vote  him  a; 
public  enemy.  While  the  butchery  was  still 
raging,  Lepidu^  had  the  unfeeling  vanity  to 
insult  the  public  distress  by  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  some  inconsiderable  victories  for- 
merly obtained  by  him  ov^Sf  tfic  revolted  Spa-, 
niards.  He  was  consul  a  second  time,  B.C. 
42,  with.  Mjjpatitts  PWcifs.  The  part  of  the 
empire  ^icK  '^jyaa  ^^lottejd  to  Lepidus,  after^ 
&e   triumvirate  V/as  %liy  established,   wa» 
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Africa.  In  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  Lc- 
pldus  brought  a  large  force  to  Sicily,  with 
which  he  joined  Octavianus  ;  and  he  shared  in 
the  victory  obtained  against  that  formidable  ad- 
versary. The  confidence  he  felt  at  being  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  induced  him^to  treat 
his  colleague  with  haughtiness  and  neglect ; 
but  he  had  soon  the  mortification  to  see  himself 
.u^^nfrrri  Ky  jU  h\c  ♦r/^A]fi<5.  who  iharchcd  out  of 
his  camp,  and  joined  Octaviiius.  With  his 
radical  meanness  of  character,  he  made  his 
humble  submissions  to  his  rival,  and  begged 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  Contempt 
caused  his  request^  to  be  granted,  and  his  pri- 
vate estate,  with  hig  pontifical  dignity^  were 
also  left  to  him.  He  was,  iiowevcr,  kept  in  a 
kind  x)f  exile  at  Circeii,  a  small  town  in  La- 
tium,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 
Plutarch.     Suetonius,     Uuiveri.  HUt. — A. 

LERI,  John  DE,  u  French  protestant  mini- 
ster in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  la 
Margclle,  a  village  in  Burgundy,  and  prosecuted 
his  academical  studies  at  Geneva.  In  the  year 
1556,  when  Charles  Durand  de  Villegagnon, 
vice-admiral  of  Bretagne,  applied*  to  the  church 
of  Geneva  for  some  pastors,  to  join  an  intended 
colony  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Brasil,  under 
the  protection  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  he  was 
selected  to  accompany  two  ministers  on  that 
mission.  They  arrived  at  the  island  de  Coligny, 
under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  March  1557; 
but,  finding  that  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
met  with  insurmountable  obstacles,  Leri  re- 
turned to  France  in  the  following  year,  after 
suffering  astonishing  hardships  during  his  voy- 
age. Afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  and  exercised  it  at  la  Charite, 
according  to  De  Thou,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  refuge  in  Sancerre. 
He  was  in  that  town  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  it,  and  when  it  was  taken  in  1573 ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  favoured  with  a  pass  from  the  marshal 
de  la  Chitre,  before  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
perm  it  ting  iiim  to  retire  wherever  he  pleased,  he 
went  to  Bern  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  kindest  manner  by  M.  de  Co- 
ligny, son  of  the  admiral.  In  the  year  1574, 
he  published  his  very  interesting  "  Historia  de 
Sancerri  Obsidione,'*  8vo.  giving  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  that  siege,  ind  of  the  cruel 
famine  to  which  the  Protestants*  submitted  in 
defence  of  their  reHgion,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  tliem ;  which  was  widely  dispersed,  and 
underwent  repeated  irfjpVcssions.  lii.  1577,  he 
published  "  a^  Account  pf  his* Vaj/age  to  Bra-^ 
«il/'  in  8vo.«  cpiH^iMnr, 'Asides  otfier  curiou^s 


matter,  -observations  on  the  state  of  reh'gion  in 
that  country;  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. It  is  commended  by  De  Thou ;  and 
Lescarbot  has  inserted  an  abstract  of  it  in  his 
**  History  of  New  France."  Leii  died  at  Bern 
in  161 1,  greatly  esteemed  and  regretted  by.all 
who  knew  him.  Bayle,  Aforeru  Nouv^  Diet, . 
Hist,—M. 

LESBONAX,a  Greek  ph'Iosppher,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  nrst  cemury  of  me  Christian  sera, 
was  a  native  of  Mytilene.  He  had  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Timocratesj  but  corrected  what  was  most 
austere  and  forbidding  in  the  principles  and  man- 
ners of  his  master.  He  taught  philosophy  in 
"his  native  city,  with  great  applause,  and  to  a  ' 
crowded  school.  So  sensible  were  the  magis- 
trates of  Mytilene  of  his  merits  and  of  the 
utility  of  his  labours,  that  they  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  in  his  honour.  T  his  piece  escaped 
the  researches  of  antiquaries  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  one 
was  discovered  in  the  south  of  France,  of 
which  an  engraving  was  published  in  1 744,  by; 
M.  Cary  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  accom- 
panied with  a  learned  dissertation  on  Lesbonax. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rhetorician  of  the  same 
name,  who  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  was 
no  other  than  our  philosopher.  That  hypothe-  * 
sis  will  not  perhaps  appear  improbable,  to  those 
who  examine  what  is  advanced  under  the  article 
Lesbonax,  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authori-  • 
ties.  Suidas  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author 
of  many  books  of  philosophy,  and  Photius  says, 
that  he  had  read  sixteen  orations  written  by 
Lesbonax.  Two  of  these,  or  at  leasf  two  ora-  - 
tions  ascribed  to  Lesbonax,  have  reached 
modern  times,  and  were  first  published  by  Al- 
dus, in  his  edition  of  the  Ancient  Orators  . 
printed  in  15 13.  Henry  Stephens  afterwards 
published  tTiem  in  1575,  with  the  orations  of 
CEschineSy  Lysias,  and  others,  in  folio.  In 
1 6 19,  Janus  Gruter  published  an  edition  of 
them  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Hanover,  in  8vo. ; 
together  with  the  orations  of  Dinstrchus,  Ly- 
curgus,  Herodes,  and  Demades.  Lesbonax  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatise 
^*  dc  FigurisGrammaticis,"  publishedwith  Ara- 
monius  at  Leyden,  in  17391  4to.  Our  philo- 
sopher had  a  son,  named  Potamon,  who  was 
an  eminent  rhetorician  at  Rome,  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  1  iberius.  Fahri^ii  BibL 
Grac.  vol,  ly.  lib,  iv,  cap,  30.  Suidas,  AJoreri. 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.~M. 

LESCAILLE,  James,  a  Dutch  printer  and 
poet,  born  in  1610,  was  descended  from  a, 
family  of  distinction  at  Geneva,  which  took 
refuge^  in  Holland  on  account  of  some  perse* 
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cation*  In  his  profession  of  a  printer  and 
bookseller,  he  gained  reputation  by  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  various  editions  of  books 
which  he  published.  As  a  poet  in  the  Dutch 
language,  he  was  reckoned  to  have  given  ^an 
example  of  the  politeness  and  elevation  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  The  emperor  Leopold, 
in  1663,  honoured  him  with  the  poetical  lau- 
rel.    He  died  in  1677.     MorerL — A. 

LESCAILLE,  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1649,  distinguished  her- 
self so  much  by  her  poetical  talents,  that  she 
was  called  the  Dutch  Sappho.  She  surpassed 
her  father  in  the  beauty  of  her  verse,  and  ob- 
tained the  applauses  of  Vondel  and  other  cele- 
brated poets  of  her  country.  Her  brother-in- 
law,  the  bookseller  Ranck,  published  in  1728 
a  volume  of  her  works,  which  contains  seven 
^gedies,  besides  other  pieces.  She  died  in 
171 1.     Moreri — A. 

LESCARBOT,  Mark,  a  native  of  Vervins, 
a^d  an  advocate  in  parliament,  resided  for  some 
time  in  New  France,  or  Canada,  and  published 
ao  account  of  that  country,  containing  '<  The 
*  Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  Settlements  of  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies  and  New  France, 
under  the  Authority  of  our  Most  Christian 
Kings,"  &c.  of  which  the  second  edition,  8 vo., 
is  dated  Paris^  16 1 2.  He  afterwards  attended 
Peter  de  Castille,  the  embassador  of  Lewis 
XIII.,  to  Switzerland,  and  published  a  de- 
'  acript^n  of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  French  he- 
roic verse.  Par.  1618.     Bayle.  .  Moreru — A. 

LESCHASSIER,  James,  a  learned  French 
lawyer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1550.  He  early 
idistinguished  himself  at  the  bar ;  but  finding 
Us  health  injured  by  his  application ,  he  accom- 
panied M.  ribrac  in  his  embassy, to  Poland. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
substitutes  to  the  procureur-general.  During 
the  disturbances  of  the  league  he  adhered  to 
the  royal  {>arty,  arid  obtained  the  esteem  of 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  followed  till  his  restora- 
tion to  lawful  sovereignty.  He  was  consulted 
in  1605  by  the  republic  of  Venice  concerning 
their  dispute  with  pope  Paul  V.,  and  received  a 
iraluable  gold  chain  in  return  for  his  reply, 
which  was  printed  in  Latin  the  next  year.  He 
entertained  a  literary  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time; 
and  wrote  several  treatises  upon  legal  subjects, 
which,  though  concise,  were  greatly  valued  for 
their  learning  and  solidity.  Among  these^  his 
''  Treatise  on  the  ancient  and  canonical  Liberty 
of  the  Gajlican  Church"  is  considered  as 
throwing  much  light  upon  French  history. 
This  estimable  person  died  in  1690.    Allhi9 
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writings  were  published  collectively  in  one  vo- 
lume 4to.  PariSi  1 649,  and  1652.  Moreri. — A. 
LESDIGUIERES,  Francis  de  Bonne, 
duke  of,  a  distinguished  warrior,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  family  at  St.  Bonnet  de  Champsant 
in  the  upper  Dauphine,  in  1543*  He  bore 
arms  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  so  much 
reputation  for  skill  and  valour,  that  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Calvinists  of  Dauphine,  to  whose 
party  he  belonged^  for  their  chief  after  the 
death  of  Montbrun.  He  took  a  number  o£ 
places  in  that  province,  and  at  length  the 
capital,  Grenoble,  in  1590.  When  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances 
in  P'rance,  projected  an  invasion  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine,  Lesdiguieres,  who  actel  as  an 
independent  commander,  covered  the  latter  pro- 
vince with  his  arms.  He  afterwards  sent  to 
court  to  demand  the  government  of  Grenoble  j 
and  when  the  king,  Henry  IV.,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  refused  it,  as  being  reserved  for 
a  Catholic,  the  envoy  of  Lesdiguieres  said  to  the 
counsellors,'^  Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to  mention  one 
thing,  which  is,  that  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper 
that  my  master  should  have  this  government, 
you  should  think  of  the  means  of  taking  it  from 
him.*'  This  boldness  was  not  displeasing  to 
the  king,  who  wished  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  great  catholic  lords.  Lesdiguieres  was 
made  lieuteriant-general  of  the  king's  armies 
in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine  \  and  by 
his  vigilance  and  activity  disappointed  all  the 
attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  used 
to  call  him  the  fox  of  Dauphine.  That  prince 
haviftg  once  constructed  a  considerable  fort  on 
the  French  territory,  Lesdiguieres  was  blamed 
both  in  the  army  and  at  court  for  having  suf-^ 
fered  it.  He  coolly  replied  to  the  king's  remoib- 
strances,  ^  Your  majesty  has  occasion  for  a 
good  fortress  to  bridle  that  of  Montmelianv 
Siiv^e  the  duke  of  Savoy  is  willing  to  constAict  • 
one  at  his  own  expence,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  it.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  provided  with 
cannon  and  ammunition,  I  engage  to  take  it 
from  him :"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  services  were  rewarded  in  1608  with  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France,  and  his  estate  of 
Lesdiguieres  was  erected  into  a  dukedom  and 
peerage*  In  the  next  reign  he  saved  his  old 
antagonist  the  duke  of  Savoy,  when  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  When,  in  1620,  the  civil  war 
of  religion  was  renewed,  he  received  great 
offers  from  the  Calvinists  to  accept  the  post  of 
their  commander-in-chief;  but  he  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  field.  At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he: 
exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers,  ;ind 
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its  failure  was  attributed  to  disregard  of  his 
counsels.  After  the  death  of  the  constable 
Luynes,  nothing  but  his  religion  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  succession  to  that  high  office,  and 
this  impediment  was  removed  by  his  public  ab- 
juration of  Calvinism  in  1622-  The  letters- 
patent  conferring  upon  him  the  constableship 
expressed^  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  '^  hav- 
ing been  always  victorious,  and  never  van- 
quished." He  continued  to  serve  with  success 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Calviniscs,  till  his 
death  in  1626,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Les- 
diguieres  possessed  all  the  qualifies  of  a  great 
general,  with  humanity  and  elevition  of  soul. 
While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Qalvinists,  the 
archbishop  of  Embrun  bribed  his^principal  do- 
mestic to  assassinate  him.  Lesdiguieres,  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  took  his  domestic  aside, 
and  ordered  him  to  arm,  while  he  armed  him- 
self. ^^  Since  (said  he)  you  have  promised  to 
kill  me,  try  to  do  if  now,  and  do  not  forfeit 
your  character  for  valour  by  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice." The  man,  confounded  by  this  ad- 
dress, threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  confessed 
his  crime ;  and  his  master  pardoned,  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  him.  So  high  was  his  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  that  queen  Elizabeth  said,  <*  if 
there,  were  two  Lesdiguieres  in  France,  she 
would  ask  Henry  IV.  to  give  her  one."  His 
merits  were,  however,  sullied  by  several  vices. 
He  was  greedy  of  riches  aqd  bent  upon  his 
own  advancement,  and  he  lived  in  open  adul- 
tery with  another  man's  'wife.  He  formed 
marriages  considered  as  incestuous  in  his  fa- 
mily, in  order  to  preserve  the  estates  possessed 
by  it.  Mod.  Univ,  Hist.  Noiw,  Diet.  Hist. 
Millot  Elem^—A. 

LESLEY,  John,  bishop  of  Ross,  an  emi- 
nent politician  and  writer  of  history,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1527.  He  was  educat- 
ed in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  in  1547* 
For  further  improvement  he  spent  some  years 
at  the  French  universities,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Paris.  In  1554,  at  the 
command  of  the  queen-regent,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  taking  orders,  was  appointed  of- 
ficial and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  a  zealous  oppugner  of  the  re- 
formation, which  was  now  beginning  to  spread 
In  Scotland  \  and  appeared  as  a  principal  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman-catholic  party  in  a  dispu- 
tation held  between  them  and  the  reformers  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1560.  When  the  public  disturb- 
ances produced  an  invitation  to  the  youpg 
^ue.?n  Mary  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of 


government,  he  was  sent  over  by  the  Catholict 
to  infuse  into  her  mind  suspicions  of  her  pro- 
testant  subject^,  and  persuade  her  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  popish  party.  He 
embarked  with- her  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  soon 
after  her  arrival  wad  created  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  and  a  privy-counsellor* 
The  abbacy  of  Lindores  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  and  upon  a  vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Ross,  he  was  nominated  to  fill  it.  His 
attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties,  but  comprehended  various 
objects  of  public  utility.  It  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  queen  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  collect  and  revise  the  subsisting  laws 
of  the  realm;  and  the  collection  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1566,  commonly  called  the  black 
acts  of  parliament,  from  being  in  the  black 
letter,  was  the  result  of  its  labours.  When  the 
unfortunate  queen  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land from  the  fury  of  the  covenanters,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1568  to  examine  the  mutual  accusa- 
tions between  her  and  her  subjects,  the  bishop 
of  Ross  was  one  of  those  whom  Mary  chose 
for  the  defence  of  her  cause.  He  engaged  in 
this  service  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  the  English  court  as 
her  ambassador,  and  vigorously  remonstrated 
against  the  unjust  treatment  she  received* 
Finding  these  representations  ineflfectual,  he 
was  led  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  attachment  to  his  mistress,  to 
join  in  conspiracies  for  her  deliverance  danger- 
ous to  the  person  iind  government  of  Elizabeth. 
He  urged  the  duke  of  l^orfolk  to  those  designs 
which  proved  his  ruin;  and  upon  their  dis- 
covery in  1 57 1,  he  was  involved  in  considerable 
danger.  "  The  bishop  of  Ross-  (says  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson), who  appeared,  by  the  confession  of 
all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  of  every 
cabal  against  Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  custody, 
his  papers  searched,  himself  committed  to  the 
tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threaten- 
ed with  capital  punishment,  and,  after  a  long 
confinement,  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  that 
he  should  leave  the  kingdom."  Hist.  Scotland^ 
b.  vi.  He  retired  to  the  Netherlands,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  earnest  solicitations  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  German  princes, 
and  at  length  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  obtain 
Mary's  liberation.  He  also  published  various 
writings  in  her  defence,  as  well  as  a  vindication 
of  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of  England; 
in  which  last  he  certainly  displayed  more  zeal 
than  judgment,  since  nothing  could  more  ^gra- 
vate  the  jealousy  and  aversion  of  queen  Etiza* 
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beth  towards  hen  In  I579>  probably  through 
the  interest  of  the  Guises,  he  was  appointed 
suffragan  and  vicar*general  of  the  archoishop- 
ric  of  Rouen  y  but  such  was  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  that  on  making  his  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  made  to 
pay  a  large  ransom.  A  similar  accident  hap- 
pened to  him  in  1590,  when  Henry  IV.  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  leaguers.  In  1593  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  posses- 
sion of  that  see.  Perceiving  that  his  hopes  of 
returning  to  his  own  country  were  terminated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  reformation,  he  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  near  Brussels,  where  he 
died  in  1 596.  The  character  of  this  prelate,  as 
a  man  of  learning,  an  able  statesman,  and  a 
most  faithful  servant  to  his  sovereign,  has  ob- 
tained the  applause  of  man]r  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.  Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already 
alluded  to,  the  principal  are  his  history  entitled 
**  De  Origine,  Moribus  &  Rebus  Gcstis  Scoto- 
rum,"  in  ten  books,  Rom.  1578,  4to. :  this  is 
brought  down  to  queen  Mary's  return  to  Scot- 
land m  1 56 1,  and  the  three  last  books  are  par- 
ticularly dedicated  to  her,  to  whom  they  were 
presented  in  English  before  their  publication  in 
Latin:  the  former  books  are  chiefly  an  ab- 
stract of  Boece,  with  corrections:— and  his  geo- 
graphical work  entitled  **  Regionum  &  Insu- 
larum  Scotiae  Description*  Nicholson's  Hist* 
Libr*     RoberUon^s  Hist.  Scot,-^A. 

LESLIE,  John,  an  Irish  prelate  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  bom  at  Balquhaine  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Aberdeen ;  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  For 
further  improvement  he  visited  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France ;  in  which  last  country 
he  resided  a  considerable  time,  and  made  a 
great,  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  well 
as  in  the  abstruse  branches  of  learning.  The 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  he 
spoke  with  the  same  fluency  and  propriety  as 
the  natives ;  and  he  was  so  great  a  master  of 
the  Latin,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  when  in 
Spain,  <*  Solus  Leslius  Latine.loquitur."  He 
continued  abroad  twenty-two  years;  during 
which  time  he  was  continually  conversant  in 
courts,  where  he  acquired  that  address,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  all  bis  manners,  and 
even  to  his  preaching.  These  accomplish- 
ments procured  him  the  favour  of  many  foreign 
princes,  and  at  home  he  was  honoured  with 
that  of  king  Charles  L  who  admitted  him  into 
his  privy-council  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  i 


in  which  stations  he  was  continued  by  king 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration.  In  the 
church  of  Scotland  he.  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Orkney,  or  of  the  isles ;  from 
which  he  wtis  translated,  in  1633,  to  Raphoe 
in  Ireland.  Here  he  built  a  stately  palace,  in 
the  form  of  a  castle,  and  judiciously  contrived 
for  strength  as  well  as  beauty;  which  was 
found  to  be  an  important  post  in  the  civil  war 
of  1641,  and  was  the  means  of  keeping  in  sub- 
jection a  good  part  of  that  country.  The  bi- 
shop exerted  himself  to  the  utfhost  In  defence 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  endured  a  siege  in  his 
palace  of  Raphoe,  before  he  would  surrender 
it  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  the  last  person 
who  maintained  the  struggle  in  those  parts. 
He  then  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
stantly used  the  liturgy  in  his  family,  and  had 
even  frequent  confirmations  and  ordinations. 
After  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he 
came  over  to  England  1  and  in  1661,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Clogher.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  offered  a  better  bishopric,  which 
he  refused,  from  the  most  disinterested  and 
praise-worthy  motives ;  being  resolved  to  finish 
his  labours  among  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  a  suflerer,  and  where  his  influence  was 
most  beneficial.  He  died  in  1671,  when  he 
was  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  of  age,  hav* 
ing  worn  the  mitre  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
being  then  reputed  the  oldest  bishop  in  the 
world.  To  this  longevity  his  regular  man- 
ner of  living  and  uncommon  temperance 
greatly  contributed.  He  had  b(«rn  admitted 
to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and, 
according  to  the  information  of  his  son 
Charles,  doctor  of  laws,  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  'f '  and  he  wrote  several  curious  and 
learned  works,  which  he  designed  for  publica- 
tion, but  which  were  destroyed,  together  with 
his  great  library  of  many  years  collection,  and 
several  valuable  MS S.  which  he  had  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  in  the  civil  wars. 
WooJCs  Athen,  Oxon,  vof.  11.  Btog.  Britm 
JBrit.  Biog.—M. 

LESLIE,  Charles,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  bom  in  Ireland  -,  but  in 
what  place,  and  in  what  year,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  was  educated  in  grammar-learn- 
ing at  Inniskilling,  in  the  coimty  of  Ferma- 
nagh; and  in  1664,  was  admitted  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trihity-collegc,  Dublin,  where  he 
continued  till  he  commenced  M*  A.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  167 1,  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Temple, 
at  London*    Having  studied  the  law  for  some 
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years,  he  coneeived  a  strong  dislike  to.  it  as  a 
profession,  and  therefore  relinquished  it,  ap- 

flying  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
n  1680,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders; 
.and  in  1687,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  and  diocese  of  Connor.  About 
this  time  he  rendered  himself  extremely  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  by  his  zeal- 
ous opposition  to  their  doctrines,  and  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  with  which  they  propa- 
gated them,  which  was  particularly  called  forth 
ty  the  following  circumstances.  On  the 
death  of  Robert  Boyle,  bishop  of  Qogher,  in 
the  year  last  mentioned,  Patrick  Tyrrel  was 
made  titular  popish  bishop,  and  had  the  reve- 
.  nucs  of  the  see  assigned  him  by  king  James. 
Upon  this,  he  established  a  convent  of  friars 
in  Monaghan,  and,  making  that  the  place  of 
his  residence,  held  a  public  visitation  of  his 
-clergy,  with  great  solemnity.  As  he  was  at- 
tended in  this  visitation  by  some  subtle  logi- 
cians, he  batd  the  boldness  to.  cha'llenge  the 
protestant  clergy  to  a  public  disputation.    The 

fauntlet  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Mr. 
•eslie,  who  defended  the  protestant  cause  with 
such  ability  and  spirit  as  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  its  friends ;  though  it  happened, 
as  is  generally  thecase  in  such  contests,  that  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  Afterwards  he  held 
another  public  disputation  with  two  celebrated 
popish  divines,  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh;  in  which  he  argued  so 
successfully  against  the  tenets  of  popery,  that 
he  induced  Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  popish  gentle- 
man, solemnly  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Encouraged  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  reigning  prince,  the  papists  now 
aimed  at  engrossing  civil  as  well  as  spiritual 
.  offices,  and  a  popish  high*sherifF  was  appointed 
for  the  county  of  Monaghan.  This  proceed- 
ing ..alarmed  all  the  gentlemen  in  that  county; 
^nd  as  Mr.  Leslie's  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  his  duty  as  a  justice  of  peace,  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  they  applied  to  him  upon  the  oc- 
casion. In  answer  to  their  application  he  in- 
formed them,  **  that  it  would  be  as  illegal  in 
them  to  permit  the  sheriff  to  act,  as  it  would 
be  in  him  to  attempt  it.''  The  gentlemen  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Leslie's  presence  on 
the  bench  at  the  approaching  quarter-sessions 
was  very  desirable,  and  promising  to  be  guided 
in  their  conduct  by  him,  he  was  carried  thi- 
ther, though  not  without  great  difficulty,  and 
.  in  much  pain,  2is  he  was  now  suffering  under 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout.  At  this  sessions 
the  enquiry  was  made,  whether  the  pretended 
sheriff  was  legally  qualified  ?    when  he  pertly 


observed,  **^that  he  was  of  the  king's  own  re- 
ligion, and  that  it  was  his  majesty's  will  that 
he  should  be'  sheriff."  Upon  this  Mr.  Leslie 
replied  to  him,  *^that  they  wA'e  not  enquiring 
into  his  majesty's  religion,  but  whether  he  had 
qualified  himself  according  to  law  for  acting 
as  a  proper  officer.  That  the  law  was  the 
king's  will,  and  nothing  else  to  be  deemed 
such ;  that  his  subjects  had  no  other  way  of 
knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them 
in  his  laws ;  and  it  must  always  be  thought  to 
continue  so,  till  the  contrary  is  notified  to  them 
in  the  same  authentic  manner."  To  this 
sound  doctrine  the  court  assented,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  commit  the  pretended  sheriff 
for  his  intrusion  and  arrogant  contempt  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Leslie  also  committed  some  offi- 
cers of  that  tumultuous  army  which  lord  Tyr- 
connel  raised  for  robbing  the  country. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Leslie  had  acted  in  a  manner  ' 
becoming  a  protestant  divine,  and  a  constitu- 
tional magistrate,  and  it  would  have  been 
happy  for  himself)  and  beneficial  to  society,  if 
he  had  persevered  in  a  conduct  so  commend- 
able. It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to  im- 
bibe the  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance;  which 
80  biassed  his  judgment,  that  at  the  revolution 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William 
ancf  queen  Mary.  We  arc  far  from  throwing 
out  the  most  distant  insinuation  against  the 
purity  of  the  motives  on  which  he  acted  on 
this  occasion;  and  the  sacrifices  which  he 
made,  indeed,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  in- 
tegrity. For  in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments;  and  in  16899 
when  the  troubles  began  to  arise  in  Ireland^ 
he  withdrew  with  his  family  into  England. 
Here  he  employed  his  pen  in  support  of  the 
cause  and  party  which  he  had  embraced ;  and 
as  he  possessed  considerable  learning,  and  no 
small  share  of  acuteness  and  wit,  he  was  es* 
teemed  one  of  their  ablest  champions  hj  the 
nonjurors.  The  first  piece  which  he  published 
in  this  cause  appeared  in  1692,  and  was  an  an- 
swer to  a  book  entitled,  "  The  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  updcr  the  late  King 
James's  Government,"  written  by  bishop,  after- 
wards archbishop  King.  This  ansvver  was 
drawn  up  in  a  very  angry  strain ;  but  it  has 
been  observed,  that  Mr.  Leslie  shewed  himself 
as  averse  in  it  from  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Irish  and  other  papists,  as  he  was  from 
the  principles  of  the  author  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  refute.  This  publication  was  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  otKer  political  pieces^ 
which  all  came  out  without  the  author's  name^ 
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•  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  Among  the  rest  he  wrote  a  paper 
called  "  The  Rehearsal,"  whidr  was  at  first 
published  once  a  week,  and  afterwards  twice, 
in  a  folio  half  sheet,  by  way  of  dialogue  on 
the  affairs  of  the  times,  ft  was  begun  in 
1704,  and  continued  for  six  or  seven  years. 
These  papers  were  afterwards  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  in  several  volumts. 
Bishop  Burnet  observes,  that  he  pursues  a 
thread  of  argument  in*  them  all,  against  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever ;  deriving  government  wholly  from  God, 
denying  all  right  in  the  people,  either  to  con- 
fer or  to  coerce  it.  His  other  pieces  were 
occasional,  and  controversial;  and  his  pen 
was  frequently  directed  against  the  prelate  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
afterwards  bishop  Hoadly.  But  Mr.  Leslie's 
attention  was  not  confined  to  political  subjects. 
He  became  also  a  strenuous  champion  for  the 
church  of  England,  against  the  quak^rs,  and 
other  dissenters.  Of  the  former  he  made  many 
converts  from  their  peculiar  principles ;  but, 
as  they  were  all  inclinable  to  return  to  pres- 
bytery, which  was  their  original  profession,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  treat  on  the  subject  of 
church-government ;  and  in  different  publica- 
tions maintained  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  divine  right  of  tythes.  He  also  v^rote 
some  treatises  against  the  deists,  the  Jews,  the 
papists,  and  the  Sipcinians,  and  some  smaller 
pieces,  on  different  subjects,  particularly  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  rights  of  convocations, 
and  the  authority  of  christian  princes  over  the 
church.  All  these  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  excepting  one  illiberal  piece  against 
the  excellent  Dr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Leslie  collected 
together,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  the  year  1721. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Leslie's  writings, 
and  the  frequent  visits  which  he  paid  to  the 
courts  of  St.  Germains  and  Bar  le  Due,  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government. 
But  he  became  much  more  so  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  "  The  hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted  •,"  of  which  he  was  the 
reputed  author.  And  it  has  been  related  by 
his  different  biographers,  that,  i^  consequence 
of  hit  being  thus  obnoxious,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom  -, 
when  he  repaired  to  the  pretender,  at  Bar  Ic 
Due.  The  editor  of  the  "  Biographia  Britap- 
nica,"  however,  ascribes  his  quitting  the  king- 
dom to  another  cause.  After  observing  that  there 
are  some  grounds  to  believe,  that  the  treatise  in 
question  was  not  written  by  him ;  he  asserts,  that 
*<  there  is  still  in  existence  undoubted  eridenccj 


that,  in  consequence  of  his  grtat  fame  as  i> 
polemic,  he  was  sent  to  Bar  le  Due  for  the 
express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
son  of  James  11.  by  some  gentlemen  of  fortune 
in  England,  ^ho  wished  to  see  that  prince  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*'.    It  may  be  so : 
but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  .a  regard  to  his 
personal  safety  might  have  some  influence  on 
himself,  as  well  as  on  those  gentlemen,  in  de* 
termining  his  removal  to  Bar  le  Due.     In  this 
place  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  a  private 
chapel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England;  and  he  was  not  sparing  in  his 
endeavours  to  convert  the  pretender  to  the 
.  protestant  ^-eligion  5  but  without  success.    Ac- 
cording to  lord  Bolingbroke,  he  was  ill  used 
by  the  pretender,  who  had  sent  for  him,  and 
had  promised  to  hear  what  he  should  repre- 
sent to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion  j   but 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  which  he  had 
given,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  Mr.  Leslie 
had  gone  over  to  him :  for  he  not  only  refused- 
to  hear  him  himself,  but  sheltered  the  igno- 
rance of  his  priests,  or  the   badness  of  his 
cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and  abso^ 
lutely  forbid  all  discourse  concerning  religion. 
Notwithstanding  this,  when  towards  the  close 
of  queen  Ann's  reign  the  partizans  of  the  pre* 
tender  were  active  in  promoting  his  interests 
in  England,  Mr.  Leslie  wrote  a  letter  from  Bar 
le  Due,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  by 
the  Jacobites,  and  opens  with  a  flattering  pic- 
ture  of  the   pretender.     It  dwells  on  ''his 
graceful  mien,  magnanimity  of  spirit,  devotion 
free  from  bigotry,  application  to  business,  ready 
apprehension,  sound  judgment,,  and  aflability>, 
so  that  none  conversed  with  him,,  but  what 
were  charmed  with  his  good  ^sense  an4  tem- 
per."    Then,  after  mentioning  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  against  him,  and  discussing* 
the  subject  of  his  birth,  it  oflPers,  in  the  name* 
of  the  pretender,^somc  romantic  proposals  for* 
the  security  of  the  church  of  England  as  by; 
law  established,  on  condition  of  his  being  re- 
stored^  to  his  crown.     Many  other  proposals, 
of  a  like  nature,  were  made  soon  afterwards,, 
and  various  projects  were  concerted.in  England 
for  securing  the  accession  of  the  pretender;, 
and,  in  the  year  1715,  an  insurrection  in  his 
favour -actually  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England.     This  ra^  and  ill 
digested  enterprise,  however,  terminated  in  the 
ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  and  Jed  to 
those    negociations    between    the    courts    of 
France  and  England,  by  which  the  pretender 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  French  dominions. 
In  this  emergency  he  retired  to  Italy,  whither 
he  was  attended  by  Mr.  Leslie,  who  continued 
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In  that  country  till  the  year  1721.  During 
this  interval  he  underwent  so  many  difficulties, 
itnd  met  with  such  repeated  disappointments^ 
and  mortificationsi  that  he  could  no  longer  sue-' 
tain  the  pressurei  and  he  resolved,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  return  and  die  in  his  native  country. 
Some  of  his  friends,  acquainting  lord  Sunder* 
land  with  his  purpose,  implored  his  protection 
for  him  ;'  which  his  lordship  readily  and  gene- 
rously promised.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Leslie 
arrived  in  London,  than  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  officiously  waited  on  lord 
Sunderland  with  the  news;  but  he  had  no 
reason  to  boast  of  the  favourable  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  his  lordship.  Mr. 
Leslie  soon  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  April  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glas- 
lough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan*  As  to  the 
character  of  our  author,  it  cannot  be  question- 
ed but  that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning 
and  great  merit;  distinguished  by  his  piety, 
humility,  and  integrity :  amon^  whose  works 
are  some  able  defences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion aeainst  deists,  and  Jews,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant  faith  against  that  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
With  respecttohis  opinions  about  civil  or  church 
government,  and  some  other  points,  which  he 
has  supported  with  no  little  ability  and  acute* 
ness,  our  readers  may  without  difficulty  col- 
lect them  from  the  present  narrative.  Btog. 
Brit.     Ertcycl.  Brit.     Brit.  Biog.—M. 

LESSING,  GoTTHOLD  EpHRAiM,  an  emi- 
nent German  writer,  was  born  at  Kamenz,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1729.  His  father,  John  God- 
frey, was  a  voluminous  writer  in  theology,  and 
was  the  protestant  minister  of  Kamenz,  having 
succeeded  his  wife's  father  in  that  office* 
Gotthold  Ephratm,  his  eldest  son,  after  a  suc- 
cessful early  education,  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  at  a  boarding-school,  was  admitted  at 
the  age  of  twelve  to  the  free-school  of  Meis- 
sen; his  extraordinary  progress  in  learning 
having  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  antici- 
pating by  a  year  the  legal  age  of  reception  at 
that  seminary.  He  remained  at  Meissen  five 
years,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  proved  an  excellent  foundation  for  his 
after-pursuits :  some  odes  of  Anacreon  which 
he  translated  at  this  school  were  afterwards 
published  in  his  works.  His  removal  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig  opened  a  new  scene  to 
him ;  and  his  passion  for  excelling  in  the  so- 
cieties to  which  he  belonged  induced  him  to 
acquire  the  ornamental  accomplishments,  and 
\to  imitate  that  licentious  freedom  of  manners, 
which  there,  as  in  other  places  of  advanced 
education;  usually  mark  the  superior  order  of 


students.  Though  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  lectures  of  professors,  he  studiously  sought 
out  the  students  and  other  residents  who  were 
distinguished  for  abilities,  and  especially  for 
bold  and  singular  opinions.  He  was  an  as- 
siduous frequenter  of  a  debating  ctub  formed 
for  the  free  discussion  of  speculative  points^ 
and  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  members 
in  the  originality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
acuteness  with  which  he  defended  them.  One 
of  his  intimates  was  Mylius,  a  kind  of  head  of 
the  free-thinkers  in  that  university,  with  whom 
he  was  fond  of  walking  in  public,  though  the 
philosopher's  appearance  often  indicated  the 
scantiness  of  his  finances.  Another  acquaint- 
ance was  Weisse,  the  dramatist,  then  a  student 
at  Leipzig,  and  their  conversation  mutually  in- 
flamed each  other's  passion  for  the  theatre. 
Lessing  was  not  only  a  constant  attendant  on 
the  playhouse,  but  contracted  a  familiarity 
with  the  actors  and  actresses.  He  was  particu- 
larly in  the  good  graces  of  madame  Neuberin, 
a  fine  woman  and  applauded  performer,  and 
then  directress  of  the  Leipzig  theatre.  He  had 
completed  three  sessions  at  the  university  in 
1749,  when  hi&  father,  who  had  with  difficulty 
supplied  his  expences  so  long,  urged  him  either 
to  take  orders,  or  a  medical  degree,  to  which 
last  profession  he  had  shewn  some  inclination^ 
He  declined  both,  and  was  left  to  provide  for 
himself.  His  port-folio  furnished  him  with 
some  pieces,  chiefly  poetical  translations,  for  a 
periodical  work  undertaken  by  his.  friend  My- 
lius. He  altered  some  French  theatrical 
pieces  for  the  German  stage;  and  following 
madame  Neuberin  to  Hamburg,  set  up  a 
weekly  publication  of  his  own,  containing; 
critical  remarks  on  the  drama.  His  first  ori- 
ginal play  was  brought  on  the  stage  with  suc- 
cess through  the  exertions  of  his  fair  friend^ 
and  was  to  be  represented  for  his  benefit,  when 
he  received  a  summons  to  visit  his  mother,  who 
was  said  to  be  dying.  Filial  duty  led  him  in- 
stantly to  obey  the  call,  which  seems  to  have 
been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him 
to  a  regular  course  of  life.  The  remonstrances 
of  his  pious  parents  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
consented  to  take  another  session  at  Leipzig 
with  a  view  to  a  profession ;  but  one  of  his 
first  exploits  when  returned  thither  was  to 
form  a  connexion  with  a  young  actress,  with 
whom  he  made  an  excursion  to  Vienna.  The 
details  of  his  wanderings  and  distresses  would 
be  tedious  in  the  narration ;  and  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  parental  admonitions  had  no 
lasting  influence  upon  him,  and  that  a  literary 
profession^  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
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tbeatre,  and  a  frequent  change  of  situation  and 
object,  was  his  decided  choice.  At  Berlin, 
whichr  was  often  his  residence,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Richier,  a  kind  of  subaltern 
in  literature  occasionally  employed  by  Voltaire. 
By  his  means,  Lessing  was  introduced  to  that 
great  genius ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  indepen- 
dent to  submit  to.  the  subservience  expected 
from  him,  and  their  connexion  was  of  short 
duration.  An  untoward  circumstance  respect- 
ing a  copy  of  the  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV," 
which  Lessing  had  obtained  from  Richier,  and 
suffered  to  be  read  by  a  lady  before  the  public 
appearance  of  that  work,  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  irritable  French  bard,  who  injured 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
thereby  frustrated  his  hopes  of  procuring  a 
settlement  under  him.  He  removed  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  with  a  view  to  a  professorship  at  Got- 
tingen ;  for  some  subsequent  years,  however, 
his  literary  employment  consisted  in  a  great 
variety  of  writings,  originals,  translations,  and 
compilations,  prose  and  verse.  In  these  he 
shewed  equal  ingenuity,  copiousness  and  ver- 
satility, but  the  number  of  his  projects  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  any  great  perform- 
ance. Lessing's  profidency  m  the  game  of 
chess  introduced  him  to  the  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  Moses  Mendelsohn ;  and  the 
printer  Nicolai  made  the  third  of  a  literary 
trio,  who  mutually  sharpened  each  other's  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  influenced  each  other^s 
opinions.  Ramler  the  lyric  poet,  Sulzer  the 
critic,  and  Sussimilch  the  statist,  were  occa- 
sionally of  their  parties ;  and  Germany  perhaps 
could  not  then  boast  of  conversations  more 
literary  and  enlightened. 

Dramatic  composition  was  still  the  favourite 
exertion  of  Lessing's  talents,  and  he  produced 
a  tragedy  in  common  life,  entitled  ^^  Miss  Sara 
Samson."  It  was  acted  in  various  towns  of 
Germany  with  applause,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  and  Danish.  In  1755  he 
was  introduced  at  I^ipzig  to  Mr.  Winkler,  a 
man  of  fortune,  who  engaged  him  to  be  his 
companion  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  Before 
he  set  out,  Lessing  visited  his  father,  and  was 
received  with  cordiality  by  every  member  of 
his  family.  As  neither  his  principles  nor  pri- 
vate  life  were  altered,  it  must  have  been  to  his 

Sowing  reputation  that  he  was  indebted  for 
is  change  of  sentiments  in  his  favour.  His 
tour  was  not  prolonged  beyond  Amsterdam ; 
for  Mr.  Winkler  having  received  intelligence" 
there  of  the  irruption  of  the  Prussians  into 
Saxony,  and  the  occupation  of  his  house  by 


their  commander,  bought  proper  to  return, 
Lessing  now  resumed  his  literary  tasks,  and  - 
made  several  translations  from  the  English. 
He  aUo  composed  a  volume  of  elegant  original 
fables,  which  has  been  rendered  into  English, 
by  Mr.  Richardson.  In  conjunction  with 
Mendelsohn  and  Nicolai,  he  undertook  a  pe- 
riodical work  entitled  the  "  Library  of  BcUear 
Lettres,"  which  was  a  kind  of  review  of  works 
in  polite  literature,  with  original  correspond- 
ence. In  1760  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
jthe  Academy  of  Berlin ;  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  secretary  to  general  Tauenzier, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Breslau.  His  ap- 
pointments were  considerable,  and  he  spent 
them  liberally  upon  his  relations  and  friends. 
His  military  associates  gave  him  a  taste  for 
high  play,  which  he  found  arguments  to 
justify. 

In  1762  Lessing  accompanied  his  general  ta 
the  siege  of  Schweidnitz.  After  the  peace  he 
was  introduced  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was,  however,  a  sparing  favourer  of  the  Ger- 
man muses.  He  resumed  his  literary  occupa- 
tion at  Berjin,  and  produced  in  1767  his 
comedy  of  **  Minna  von  Barnheim,"  which  has 
been  given  to  the  English  public  under  the  title 
of  "  Love  and  Honour.'*  His  "  Laacoon,"  » 
dissertation  on  the  limits  of  poetry  and 
'  painting,  appeared  in  the  preceding  year.  An 
invitation  from  a  society  of  lovers  of  the 
drama  at  Hamburg,  who  wished  for  his  assist- 
ance in  establishing  a  classical  theatre  in  that' 
city,  drew  him  thither  in  1767 ;  and  upon  his 
removal  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  a  volumi- 
nous library  which  he  had  accumulated.  He 
assumed  the  critical  office  in  a  weekly  paper 
entitled  the  "  Hamburg  Dramaturgy,"  whkh 
was  continued  till  April  1768:  they  were  af* 
terwards  published  in  two  volumes,  and  form  a 
mass  of  valuable  dramatic  criticism.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Leasing  continued  to  be  narrow> 
and  in  1769  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  select 
remains  of  his  library.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  he  met  with  a  generous  patron  in  Leopold,, 
heir-apparent  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,, 
through  whose  means  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian at  Wolfenbuttle.  This  situation  could 
not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a  man  of  lettei  s, 
on  account  of  the  great  collection  of  curious 
books  and  manuscripts  to  which  it  gave  him 
access.  One  of  its  fruits  was  a  periodical 
publication  entitled  "  Contributions  to  Literary 
History,"  contaimng  notices  and  extracts  of 
the  ,i?iost  remarkable  MSS.  In  177 1  he 
gave  a  new  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  works; 
and,  in  1772,  his  popular  play  of  "Emilia  Ga- 
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lott?'  appeared  on  the  stage.  His  "Contribu- 
tions" were  made  the  vehicle  of  "  Fragments 
of  an  anonymous  Writer  discovered  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Wolfcnbuttle,"  which  consisted  of  di- 
rect attacks  upon  the  Christian  revelation  and 
the  gospel  history.  Whether  they  were  Lcs- 
sing's  own,  or  the  composition  of  some  of  his 
associates,  is  not  ascertained.  They  occ^* 
sioned  a  great  commotion  among  the  German 
theologians,  and  could  not  have  been  printed 
without  the  influence  of  prince  Leopold  over 
the  licensers  of  the  press.  At  length,  but  not 
till  1778,  the  interference  of  the  consistory 
produced  the  suppression  of  the  "  Contribu- 
tions," in  which  they  appeared.  In  1775  Les- 
sing  married  a  widow  lady  at  Vienna.  Not 
long  after,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Italy 
with  prince  Leopold,  and  during  his  absence 
his  wife  died  of  a  miscarriage.  He  was  now 
80  distinguished  a  character  among  the  Ger- 
man literati,  that  several  potentates  of  that 
country  made  him  offers  of  an  advantageous 
settlement.  He  could  not,  however,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  break  his  connexions  with  his 
liberal  patron  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who, 
by  his  accession  in  1780  to  the  sovereignty, 
was  enabled  to  augment  his  favours  towards 
him.  His  publication  of  "  Nathan  the  Wise" 
might  be  regarded  as  displaying  his  final  senti- 
ments concerning  the  difference  of  religions.  It 
is  by  some  accounted  his  dramatic  masterpiece, 
though  calculated  mort  for  the  closet  than  the 

,«tage:  by  means  of  Schillor's  curtailments,  it 
has,  however,  been  frequently  acted  with  suc- 
cess. A  second  part  of  this  drama,  entitled 
**  The  Monk  of  Lebanon,"  and  a  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race," 
were  the  chief  productions  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  his  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. Lethargic  symptoms  announced  an 
approaching  end,  which  took  place  at  Ham- 
burg in  February  1781.  .  Life  9/  Lessing  in 

.  Monthly  Magazine, — A. 

LESSIUS,  Leonard,  a  learned  Flemish  Je- 
suit, who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Brechtan  near  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1554. 
Having  entered  into  the  order,  and  completed 
his  course  of  academical  studies,  he  exhibited 
such  proofs  of  talents  and  learning,  as  induced 
his  superiors  to  appoint  him,  at  first  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  professor  of  di- 
vinity, in  their  college  at  Louvain.  ♦  In  both 
these  capacities  he  acquitted  himself  with  very 
high  reputation.  He  boldly  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of.Acquinas  concerning  grace,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  recommended  to  the  Je- 


scuts  by  their  founder ;  and  in  the  year  1585, 
ably  controverted  it  in  several  public  theses. 
This  alarmed  the  facultv  of  divinity  at  Lou- 
vain,  who  censured  thirty-four  propositions 
selected  from  Lessius^s  theses,  and  charged 
the  author  with  semi^p^Jagianxsm.  Ii^  diis 
censure  the  faculty  was  joined  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Doway,  and  by  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Low-countries; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  supported  by 
the  universities  of  Melitz,  Treves,  and  Ingold- 
stadt.  This  dispute  was  carried  to  Rome^ 
where  the  combatants  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  displayed  their  polemical  powers  un- 
der the  pontificates  of  Sextus  V.  and  Innocent 
IX.  Neither  of  those  popes,  however,  would 
deliver  their  judgment  in  it,  but  imposed  si- 
lence on  the  contending  parties.  Les'sius  died 
in  1623,  ^^  ^^^  ^g^  ^^  sixty-nine,  regarded  by 
his  society  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  Thomists. 
It  is  said,  that  his  fraternity  inclosed  in  a 
shrine,  as  a  sacred  relic,  one  of  the  fingers 
with  which  he  had  written  his  treatises  on 
erace.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  had  such  con- 
fidence in  its  virtue,  that  they  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  it  in  driving  the  devil  out  of  a 
person  who  was  possessed;  but  that  the 
finger  which  had  made  the  Jacobins  tremble 
was  not  able  to  put  Satan  to  flight.  Lessius 
was  intimsttely  acquainted  with  divinity,  laW| 
mathematics,  medicine,  and  history,  as  his 
works  abundantly  testify.  The  principal  of 
them  are  "  De  Justitia  et  Jure,  lib.  IV.,"  in 
folio,  which  was^proscribed  by  the  parliaments 
of  France;  "  De  Potestate  SummiPontificis,'* 
maintaining  the  highest  pretensions  of  the  pa- 
pal see,  which  was  condemned  like  the  former; 
and  a  variety  of  treatises,  which  were  collected 
together  in  two  volumes  folio.  The  author 
had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Cornaro,  on 
health,  and  he  dretv  up  a  work  illustrating 
the  advantages  of  regularity  and  temperance, 
which  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1563,  under 
the  title  of  "  Hygiasticon,  seu  Vera  Ratio  Va- 
letudinis  Bonsc."  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 
— M. 

LETI,  Gregory,  a  copious  writer  of  his- 
tory, was  born  in  1630,  at  Milan,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Bologna.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Jesuits'-coUege,  at  Cosenza, 
and  afterwards  passed  some  years  in  an  un- 
settled state,  not  very  regular  In  his  manners, 
and  manifesting  a  great  repugnance  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  which  was  proposed 
to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Aquapen- 
dente.  Falling  in  company  with  a  calvinist 
officer  at  Genoa^  he  was  induced  to  call  Jn 
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question  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  and,  after  an  abode  at  Geneva  for  fur- 
ther instruction,  he  made  open  profci-sion  of 
the  reformed  religion  at  Lausanne.  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  in  i65o,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  physician^  and  settled  in  that  city  in 
the  quality  of  a  man  of  letters,  still  preserving, 
his  connections  with  many  literary  characters 
in  Italy.  Such  was  his  credit,  that  he  obtain- 
ed gratuitously  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Geneva,  in  1674.  His  quarrelsome  and  sati- 
rical humour,  however,  at  length  involved  him 
in  such  troubles,  that  in«  1680  he  retired  to 
England.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  a  considerable  pen- 
sion, and  promised  him  the  office  of  roval 
historiographer.  But  having  exercised  nis 
pen  in  his  work  entitled  "Teatro  Britan- 
nico,"  with  a  freedom  which  displeased  the 
^court,  he  was  commanded  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. He  then  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
formed  a  connection  with  the  celebrated  Le 
Glerc,  who  married  his  daughter.  He  ob- 
tained the  title  of  historiographer  of  that  city, 
where  he  died  in  1701.  Leti  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  industrious  writers  of  his 
time :  the  catalogue  of  his  works  gives  the 
separate  titles  of  forty,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  volumes.  Mo6t  of  them  are  histo- 
rical -,  but  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
those  requisites  for  a  historian,,  of  being  with- 
out country  and  without  religion,  he  was  de- 
stitute of  the  more  essential  quality  of  regard  to 
truth.  He  himself  affirms  that  he  replied  to 
the  dauphiness,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the 
veracity  of  his  history  of  pope  Sixtus  V.,. 
^'that  a  story  well  imagined  gave  more  plea- 
sure than  truth  stript  of  ornament."  Hie  of- 
fered his  pen  to  sale ;  and  evcnMrhen  not  mer- 
cenary, was  led  away  by  his  passions.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  his  •  desertion  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  the  bitterness 
and  freedom  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he 
exposes  its  frauds  and  errors,  has  caused  him 
to  be  judged  without  mercy,  by  the  writers  of 
that  communion.'  All. his  works  are  written 
in  Italian,  in  a  style  lively,  but  diffuse  and 
void  of  taste.  Among  the  best  known  of  his 
productions  are  the  lives  of  Sixtus  V.,  of 
Charles  V*,  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  Philip  II., 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna.  Some 
of  his  severest  jittacks  on  the  church  of  Rome, 
are  his  "  Nepptismo  di  Roma,"  ^'  Cardlnalismo 
de  Santa  Chiesa,"  and  <'  Itincrario  della  Corte 
de  Roma.'^  But  his  writings,  though  still  00* 
casionally  read,  cannot  be  used  as  authority. 
Moreri.    Tirahfcbi   Nouv,  Diet  Hht* — Ai   1 


LETJWENHOECK,  Antony  van,  a-  crfe- 
brated  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1632. 
An  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  in  polishmg 
optical  glasses  seems  hrst  to  have  led  him  into 
those  researches  respecting  the  minute  parts. of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  which  have  . 
conferred  celebrity  on  his  name.      He  was 
illiterate,  and  little  capable  of  just  reasoning 
upon  what  he  saw;   nevertheless,  his   micro- 
scopical observations  of  fifty  years  have  en- 
riched science  with  many  useful  facts.     His 
experiments  began  to  be  published  in   1673, 
when  he  made  a  commencement  of  the  nu- 
'  merous.communications  which  appeared  succes** 
sively  for  a  long  period  in  the  London  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.     They  are  found  from 
N.  94  to  N.  380  of  that  collection.     He  was 
nvade  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in .  1680. 
He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  unremittingly  employed  in  examining 
with  his  glasses  a  vast  variety  of  objects,  most 
of  which  had  a  reference  to  anatomy.     His  re- 
putation spread  throughout  Europe;  and,  iiv 
1698,  the  czar  Peter,  passing  by  Delft,  sent  for 
'him,  and  was  much  gratified  with  his  demon- 
stration of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  an 
eel's  tail.     One  of  the.  most  remarkable  of  his- 
discoveries  was  that  of  the  vermicular  bodies  in 
semine  masculiho,  upon,  which  he  founded  a.v 
system  of  generation,,  now  considered  as  chi- 
merical     He-  likewise  first  taught  that  the 
blood  was  composed  of  globules,  and  saw,  or 
fancied  that  he  saw,  lesser -globules  of  which 
they  were  compounded.     The  glasses  which  ♦ 
he  employed  possessed  a   magnifying  power 
much  inferior  to  those  which  naturalists  have 
since  used  without  being  able  to  verify  all  hii  > 
supposed   discoveries,  whence  it  is  imagined 
that  he  often  deceived  himself.     It  is  thought^  . 
however,  that  he  derived  great  advantage  from  ♦ 
an  apt  position  of  his  objects.    He  died  in  1 723, , 
in  his  ninetieth  year.    Besides  his  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  he  published  several  ^ 
works  in  Dutch.     A  collection  of  his  writings  ^ 
(but  not   quite   complete)  was  published  in ) 
Latin,   at  Ley  den,  in  four  vols.  4to.    1,7  22» 
Halleri ,  Bib!.  Anat§m..  t^-  Bolan,     Eky  Diet*  • 
Hut.  Med.— A. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  celehrated   Greekphilo- 
sopher,  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  and  a  disciple  of  - 
Zeno,  who  flourished  under  the  eighty- eighth  ^ 
Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  428  Bi  C.    Tbfi* 
ancients  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  place  of 
his  birth ;  some  making  him  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  others  of  Berea,  others  of  Miletus,  and  < 
others,  among  whom  is  Diogenes  Laertius,  of 
£lea.    They  almost  all  concur,  however  in^v 
.    ji.a 
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attributing  to  him  the  first  idea  of  thie  atomic, 
srstem,  which  was  improved  by  his  disciple 
Democritus,  and  carried  to  all  the  perfection 
which  a  system  so  fundamentally  defective 
would  admit  of  by  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  nature,  now  Most,  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  collected  what  they 
relate  concerning  his  tenets.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  metaphysical  subtleties,  by  which  the  former 
philosophers  of  theEleatic  school  had  confounded 
all  evidence  from  the  senses,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
amine the  real  constitution  of  tlie  material 
world,  and  enquire  into  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  }  that  from  these  he  might,  if 
possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of  na- 
tural cause's,  and  hence  be  able  to  account  for 
natural  appearances..  His  great  object  was, 
to  restore  the  alliance  between  reason  and  the 
senses,  which  metaphysical  subtleties  had  dis- 
solved. For  this  purpose  he  suggested  the 
doctrine  of  indivisible  atoms,  possessing  within 
themselves  a  principle  of  motion;  which  was 
adopted  by  his  disciple  Democritus,  who  united 
with  his  master  in  modifying  his  system.  It 
is  true  that  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Hera- 
clitus,  and  other  philosophers,  before  their 
time,  had  considered  matter  as  divisible  into 
indefinitely  sifiall  particles ;  but  Lcucippus  and 
Democritus  were  the  first  who  taught  that 
•these  particles  were  originally  destitute  of  all 

? qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and,  there- 
ore,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  joint 
authors  of  the  atomic  system  of  philosophy. 
Considering  the  qualities  which  preceding  phi- 
'  losophers  had  ascribed  to  matter  to  be  mere 
creatures  of  abstraction,  they  resolved  to  reject 
all  metaphysical  principles,  and,  in  their  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  no  other  ground  than  the  sensible 
and  mechanical  properties  of  bodies.  By  the 
help  of  the  internal  principle  of  motion,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  indivisible  particles  of 
matter,  they  made  a  feeble  and  fanciful  effort 
to  account  for  the  production  of  all  natural 
bodies  from  physical  causes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Deity;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  meant  entirely  to  discard  the  notion  of  a 
divine  nature  from  .the  universe.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leucippus, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Enfield,  will  exhibit  the 
infant  state  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  expose  its  absurdity* 
••The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  p^rt  a 
plenum^  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  pienwn 
contains  innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms,  of 
various  figures,  which  falling  into  the  vacuum 
6truck  against  each  other ;  and  hence  arose  a 


variety  of  curvilinear  motions,  which  continued 
till,  at  leftgth,  atoms  of  similar  forms  met  to- 
gether, and  bodies  were  produced.  The  pri- 
mary atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight, 
and  not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  mul- 
titude, to  move  in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  vacuum,  whilst  the 
larger,  entangling  themselves,  formed  a  spheri- 
cal shell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre,  and 
which  included  within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies. 
This  central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a 
perpetual  accession  of  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  formed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was  con- 
tinually supplied  with  new  bodies,  which,  iji 
its  revolution,  it  gathered  up  from  without. 
Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the  spherical 
shell,  some  in  their  combination  formed  humid 
m^isses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion,  gra- 
dually became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited, 
and  oecalhe  stars.  The  sun  was  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  in  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  shell ;  and  the  moon,  in  its  interior  surface. 
In  this  manner  the  world  was  formed ;  and,  by 
an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at  length  be 
dissolved."  From  this  system  Des  Cartes 
borrowed  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortices^  as  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  learned  Huet; 
and  we  may  also  find  in  it  some  hints  of  his 
grand  mechanical  principle,  **  that  bodies,  in  a 
circular  motion,  remove  from  the  centre  as 
much  as  possible.*'  But  Kepler  had  preceded 
.Des  Cartes  in  his  obligations  to  Leucippus, 
concerning  vortices  and  the  causes  of  gravity. ' 
Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  ix,  §  30.  Enfield  HiiU 
Phil.  vol.  /.  b,  ii.  ch.  13.  Stanley* s  Hist. 
Pkil.  part  xi.  Bayie.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
LEUNCLAVIUS,  John,  an  eminent  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  Amelbrun  in  West- 
phalia. He  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  which  science 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  as  well  ^  with 
literature  in  general.  He  travelled  into  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  Turkey.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1693, 
about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  he  was 
enabled  to  collect  some  valuable  materials,  for 
the  history  of  that  nation,  \vhich  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  "  Historic  Muslimanicx  Tur- 
carum.  Lib.  xviii."'and  his  **  Anrialcs  Ttircici, 
cum  Supnlemfento  &  Pandectis  Hist.  Turcicae." 
His  intimate  knoMrledgc  of  the  Greek  language 
was  displayed  in  seyeral  Latin  translations  of 
Greek  authors,' viz.  Xenophon,  Zosimus,  the 
atinals    of    Constantine     Manasscs,    and    of 
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Mkhael-GlfcaSj  the  Greek  abrid|ement  of  the 
sixty  books  of  Roman  law,  entitled  Basilics, 
various  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
&Ci  As  a  translator  be  is  much  praised  bj^ 
Huet,  but  has  been  criticised  by  H.  Stephanus 
and  others.     BofU.     hailUt.     Tbuanus. — A. 

LEUPOLD,  J  A  MBS)  one  of  the  ablest  artists 
in  Etnrope  during  his  day,  in  constructing  ma- 
thematical instruments  and  machines,  was 
counsellor  and  cpmm'issary  of  minea  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  6f  Berlin,  and  other  scientific  bodies. 
He  died  at  Leipsic,  in  1727,  after  having  ac- 
quired celebrity'  by  th^  ptlblicaiion  of  his  great 
work,  entitled,  **Theatrum  Machinarum,"  in 
three  vdls.  folio,  1724  This  performance, 
though  a  compilation,  is  useful  and  much 
esteemed. '   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

LEUSDEN,  John,  an  eminent  philologist^ 
especially  in  the  oriental  languages,  was  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1624.     He  studied  in  his  native 
city,  and  then  went  to  Amsterdam  in  order  to 
improve  himself  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  in 
tiie  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  from  conver- 
sation with  the  learned  rabbis.     In   1649  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  an- 
tiquities  at   Utrecht,   which   he  held  till  his 
death  with  great  reputation.     He  once  relaxed 
from  his  la£ours'ifi  a  tour  to  the  catholic  Ne« 
therlands,  France,  and  England,  in  which  coun- 
tries he  formed  connections  with  the  learned. 
He  died- in  1699.     Leui>den  was '  a  discerning 
critic,  and  taught  with  great  perspicuity.     He 
was  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  Bux- 
totfs,  and  adopted  their  method.     He  gave  cor- 
rect editions  of  the   works   of  Bochart  and 
Lightfoot,  and  of  Poolers  Synopsis.    His  own 
waitings  were  numerous  and  valuable,     'ihe 
prtncipail  are^   *^  Oaomasticon  Sacrum,''   8vo. 
1665  and  1684  ;   *<  Clavis  Hcbraica  A  Philo- 
logies   Vet.   Testam."   410.    1683:    "  Clavis 
Graeca  NovJTe$tam.  cMVfi  annotat.^'  8vo.  1672: 
"  Compendium  Biblicum  Vet.  Testam."  8vo. 
1673,  several  times  reprinted:    *^  Compendium 
Graecupt  Novi  Testam."  the  best*edition  is 
thai  of  London,  i2mo.  1688:    <*  Phtlologus 
Hebraeos:"     "  Philologus    Hebrseo-mixtus  :" 
•*  Philologus   Hebrwo-Gnecus  :  "     «  PJiiloIo- 
gical:  Notes  upon  Jonas,  Joel,  and  Hosea^".two 
vols.  ^vo.     He  aho  assisted  in  various  editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original 
languages,  and  In  oriental  versions.     Monri* 

IrEVI,  one  of  tlie  tvrclve  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
WQS  tht  third  sotl  of  Jacobiby  Leah.  He  took 
part^  with  bis  brother  Stmtfoil  in'  the  inhumaa 
and  tr^adierovs  ^mui^r  of  the  j^hecUemites^  ; 


out  of  revenge  for  the  violence  committed 
on  their  sister  .  Dinah ;  on  which  account 
he  was  included  in  the  prophetic  curse  of 
Jacob  on  his  death-be.d,  which  cut  them  off 
from  succeeding  to  the  prerogatives  of  primo« 
geniture,  forfeited  by  the  criminal  conduct 
of  their  elder  "brother  Reuben,  and  sentenced 
them  to  be  ^^  dispersed  in  Jacob,  and  scattered 
in  Israel."  This  prediction  was  verified  in  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  who  had  no  inheritance 
assigned  them  among  their  brethren  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  were  obliged  to  live  on  the 
tythes  and  offerings  of  the  other  tribes.  How- 
ever, by  their  zeal  against  idolatry,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  executed  the  com- ' 
mand  of  Moses  te  put  to  death  a  number  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  they  obtain- 
ed a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  ' 
against  them  in*  the  person  of  their  progenitor. 
For  they  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood; 
which,  though  subordinate  to  that  of  Aaron 
and  his  posterity,  entitled  thepi  to  considerable 
privileges  and  immunities.  They  were  thug 
appointed  the  keepers  of  the  Jewish  religion^ 
and  instructors  of  the  people  i  and  were  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  judicial  courts  of  every 
city  and  town,  and  to  the  property  of  thirty- 
five  cities,  with  all^  their  territories,  in  which 
they  were  supported  by  a  fixed  contribution  of 
the  tenths  ot  all  kinds  of  beasts,  fruits,  and  * 
grain  in  Israel.  Genesis,  Exodus,  ^uniber^* 
— M. 

LEVI-Ben-Gershom,  a  learned  rabbi  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  • 
about  the  year  1290%  at  Bagnoli  in  Provence^ 
which  being  subject  to  Spain,  both  French  and 
Spaniards  claim  him  as  their  countryman. 
He  was  descended  from^  a  family  which  had 
produced  many  learned  men,  and  was  himself 
educated  to  the  medical  profession.  His  cele- 
brity, however,  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  philo- 
sophical and  theobgical  writings.  He  was' a 
disciple  of  Aristotle;  and  philosophizes  in>the 
spirit  of  his  master,  when  discussing  subjects  in 
sacred  Kterature.  He  opposed  many  of  the 
Talmudical  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  /  andi 
instead  of  receiving  the  accounts  of  th^  appear- 
ance of  angels  xp  Abraham>  Balaam,  &.c.  in  a 
literal  sense,  he  maintained  that  they  are)  only 
narratives  of  visions,  dreams^  &'c.-  The  gift  of 
prophecy  he  considered  to  be  the  effect  not  of 
a  divine  affidtus-i  but  of  a  natural  geniusf  and 
bodily.  temperament.'v  He  died  at.  Perpignan, 
inrj^,  when.hel  was  ab6ut  eighty  years  of 
age.  .  He  was'the  auxhiof  Qt  - '^  Commentaries'* 
omaJl  the  books  of  the  Old  Teajtamei^t,  of  which 
some  ^e  inserted  ia  the  great  ^bles  of  Venki^y  , 
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and  BasU;  and  others  were  separately  printed, 
at  dlflferent  periods,  at  Pcsaro,  Venice,  and 
Paris.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  laborious 
and  curious  philosophical  work,  encitkd 
«  MiUcmot  Haschem/'  or  «  the  Battles  of  die 
Iiord,"  divided  into  treatises  on  the  immorta- 
lity  of  the 'soul  i  the  knowledge  of  future 
events,  pr6phccy,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams ;  the  omniscience  of  God ;  divij^e  pro- 
vidence ;  the  heavens,  and  their  motion ;  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Question,  whether  it  has  existed  from  eter- 
nity ?  The  author  inclines,  with  Aristotle,  to 
the  affirmative  side.  ITiis  work  was  published 
in  folio,  at  Riva,  or  Reiff,  in  the  year  1560. 
Besides  the  works  ah^ady  mentioned,  our  rabbi 
composed  "  a  short  Exposition  on  the  Logic  of 
Averrocs,  or  the  Ten  Categories  of  Aristotle,'' 
&c.  a  Latin  translation  of  which  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1552,  in4to;  and  various-other 
mathematical  and  philosophical  treatises,  which 
were  formeriy  pres  rrved  in  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can library,  and  thit  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Paris. 
IV^^  Bihliotheca  Hebraa^  vol.  L  Relandi  Ana- 
lect.  Rabbin,  apud  Fit  ceUb.  Rabbin.  Simon*s 
Catahgui  of  Jewish  Authors^  in  his  CriU  HisU 
Old  Test.  Mod.  Univ.  HisU  vol.  XL  ch.  39. 
'— M. 

LEWIS  L  emperor  and  king  of  France,  sur- 
named  le  Debohnairij  was  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne by  his  second  wife  Hildegarde.  He 
was  bom  in  778,  and  when  a  child  was  crown- 
ed and  sent  into  Aquitaine  as  the  king  of  that 
state.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a 
ready  use  of  the  Latin.  His  administration  in 
Aquitaine  was  upon  the  whole  highly  to  his 
credit,  though  he  displayed  that  over-facility  of 
temper  which  eave.him  his  surname,  and  a 
spirit  of  scrupulous  and  superstitious  devotion, 
more  suited  to  the  cloister  than  the  throne. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  814,  he 
was  36  years  of  age ;  and  being  the  only  sur- 
vivine  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  already  associ- 
ated by  hirh  in  the  imperial  throne,  he  succeed* 
ed  to  his  power  and  dominions .  without  oppo- 
sition. He  had  then,  by  his  queen  Ermen** 
garde,  three  90ns,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Lewis. 
Following  th^  example  of  his  father  in  divid- 
ing his  dominions,  he  made  the  first  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  empire;  created  the  second  king 
of  Aquitaine ;  and  the  third,  king  of  Bava^. 
Soon  crfter  this  distribution^  Bernard,  king  '^of 
Italy,  natural  son  of  Pepin,  the  eldest  ton  of 
Charlemagne,  instigated  by  some  malcontent 
bishops,  took  up  arms  with  th(  view  of  depose.* 


ing  his  uncle.  As  he  advanced  towards  the 
Alps,  he  found  himself,  however,  deserted  by 
his  followers,  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  throw  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet  and 
implore  his  clemency.  Lewis  referred  his 
cause  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  which  he  with  his  associates  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  punishment  was 
commuted  for  that  of  putting  out  their  eyes, 
but  the  unhappy  Bernard  died  sobn  after  the 
operation.  Lewis  was  inspired  with  such  re- 
i  morse  for  this  action  by  the  monks  and  pre- 
lates who  governed  him,  that  he  performed  a 
public  penance  on  account  of  it,  which  degrad- 
ed him  in  the  pinion  of  his  subjects.  The  em-  - 
press  dying  in  817,  he  was  persuaded  the  next 
year  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter  of  duke 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  a  woman  of  great  accomplish- 
ments; but  ambitious  and  intriguing.  She 
brought  him  a  son,  named  Charles,  the  provid*  . 
ing  a  settlement  for  whom,  as  the  imperial  do- 
minions were  already  portioned  between  the 
'  three  former  sons,  became  the  great  concern  of 
the  empress,  and  involved  her  husband's  afiairs 
in  confusion.  A  revolt  took  place,  headed  by  ' 
Walla,  abbot  of  Corbie;  and  the  emperor, 
after  undergoing  severe  reproaches  for  mis- 
government,  was  obliged  to  make  humiliating 
concessions  to  the  malcontents. ..  Judith  and 
her  son  fell  into  the  bands  of  Pepin  and  Lewis, 
and  she  was  sent  into  a  convent.  The  jealoaxsy 
of  the  emperor's  sons  against  each  other,  how- 
ever, caused  a  change  in  his  favour.  He  waa 
restored  to  power,  and  recalled  bis  empress 
and  her  son  to  court.  Amidst  contending- 
passions  and  interests  it  was  not  likely,  that  har- 
mony could  long  continue.  The  three  bro- 
thers joined  in  a  league  against  their  father, 
in  832,  and  the  pope,  Gregory  IV.,  appeared  in 
their  camp,  on  the  pretext  of  promoting  an  ac« 
commodation.  The  unfortunate  emperor  was 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner  to  his  sons.  He  was  deposed, 
and  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  upon 
Lothaire ;  and  Judith  was  again  sent  to  a  nun- 
nery. Lewis  was  sentenced  to  a  public  peni- 
tence, which  was  to  continue  as  long  as  he  . 
lived.  Compassion,  however,  soon  began  to  ' 
operate  in  his  favour.  I'he  two  younger  bro- 
thers took  up  arms  against  the  elder;  Lew^ 
was  solemnly  reconciled  to  the  church  and  re-  , 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  prelates,  and  Lo- 
thaire was  constrained  to  throw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet  and  ask  his  pardon.  The  good- 
nature of  the  emperor  was  contented  with  a  * 
moderate  puiiishment  of  those  who  had  fo- 
mented the  rebellion.    After  9  short  leposcv  . 
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the  ambition  of  Judith,  who  had  caqsed  her 
son  Charles  to  be  declared  king  of  Neustria^ 
produced  new  discontents.  These  were  aggra- 
vated when,  upon  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  em* 
peror  gave  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to 
Charles,  to  the  prejudice  of  Pepin's  son.  Lewis 
king  of  Bavaria  assembled  an  army,  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  for  himself  as  much  of  the 
territory  bordering  upon  his  own  dominions  as 
he  could  occupy.  After  a  temporary  accom- 
modation, he  resumed  his  arms,  and,  being 
{'oined  by  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  made 
limself  master  of  the  best  part  of  Germany. 
The  emperor,  receiving  the  unwelcome  news 
at  a  time  when  he  was  reduced  by  his  religious 
austerities,  feli  into  an  indisposition,  which  was 
increased  by  the  superstitious  terror  produced 
in  his  mind  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
He  withdrew  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  where, 
scarcely  for  many  days  taking  any  other  nou- 
rishment than  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eu- 
charist,  he  sunk  under  mental  ai^d  bodily  debi- 
lity, in  840,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  On  his 
death-bed  he  appointed  Lothaire  his  successor 
in  the  empire;  and  being  reminded  of  his  son 
Lewis,  he  eagerly  cried,  *<  I  pardon  hiin,  but 
let  him  be  told  that  his  conduct  has  brought 
me  to  the  grave.''  This  prince,  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  not  destitute  of  talents,  was 
perpefually  involved  in  trouble,  through  that 
weakness  and  pliability  of  temper,  which  filled 
him  with  vain  scruples,  and  threw  him  into 
the  power  of  those  who  successively  approach- 
ed his  person.  Afod,  Univers,  Hist.  Milkt 
Elemens.: — A. 

LEWIS  n.  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  sur- 
named  the  Toung^  was  the.  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  L  His  father  created  him 
king  of  Italy  in  844,  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  Sergius  11. 
After  residing  two  years  in  that  country,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  was  associated  by 
his  father  in  the  empire.  An  irruption  of  the 
Saracens  into  the  south  of  Italy  recalled 
Lew>s  to  its  defence,  and  he  defeated  them  in 
several  engagements.  He  afterwards  caused 
a  council  to  be  held  at  Tesino  for  the  reform- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  new  pope 
being  elected  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
emperor  or  Lewis,  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
piocure  the  election  of  a  competitor,  but  ^ith* 
oat  success.  In  855  Lothaire  died,  and  by  his 
will  divided  his  dominions  between  his  three 
sons,  leaving  to  Lewis  only  the  title  of  emperor 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  this  distribution,  and  thenceforth 
confined  himself  to  the  administration  of  af* 


fairs  in  that  country.  Renewed  Incursions  of 
the  Saractos  gave  much  exercise  to  his  arms, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  recover  fiari 
from  them,  in  which  he  at  last  succeeded.  The  v 
factions  of  the  powerful  nobles  also  were  a 
source  'bf  great  disorders.  The  eastern  em- 
peror, Basil,  excited  Aldagise  duke  of  Benevento 
to  revolt  from  Lewis,  who  was  surprized  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  duke,  and  not  liberated 
till  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  re-enter  the 
dukedom.  From  this  oath  he  was,  however, 
absolved  by  the  pope.  Lewis  in  general  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  871 
was  crowned  king  of  Lorram  by  pope  Adrian- 
II.  His  want  of  power,  however,  encouraged  ^ 
the  papal  court  in  usurpations  upon  what  had 
been  considered  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  em- 
peror. He  died  in  875,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Boson  king  of 
Provence.  Lewis  was  much  beloved  by  his- 
subjects,  to  whom  he  administered  justice  with 
great  impartiality.  He  seems  to  have  possess- 
ed considerable  talents  civil  and  military,  but 
they  were  circumscribed  in  their  exercise  by  the 
inadequate  share  of  dominions  which  descended 
to  him  with  the  imperial  dignity.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Infint^   ' 
is  called  Lewis  IV.  by  those  who  recognize   • 
either  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  king  of  France,  or 
Lewis  the  Blind,  son  of  Boson  king  of  Pro-   * 
vence,  among  the  emperors.    He  was  son  of  ♦ 
the  emperor  Arnulf,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
889,  being  then  in   his  seventh  year.      His 
reign  was  only  nominal,  as  it  passed  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  tutelage ;    and  during  the 
course  of  it,  Germany  was  desolated  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  torn  asunder  by  civil  discord. 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Ratisbon, 
where  he  died  in  911   or  91a.      His  death 
forms  an  aera  in  the  Germanic  history,  as  he 
was  the  last  king  or  emperor  of  Germany  of 
the   lineage  of  Charlemagne.      Mod.    Univ. 
Hist.     Aforeri.^^A. 

LEWIS  IV.  (or  V.)  emperor,  son  of  Lewis  • 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  the 
empf^ror  Rodolph  I.,  was  bom  in  1284.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  educated  at  Vienna  under  his  mo- 
ther's inspection,  and  distinguished  himself  be- 
yond, all  the  princes  of  the  age  in  bodily  ^nd 
mental  accomplishments.  In  131^  he  was  . 
chosen  cmperdr  at  Frankfort  by  a  part  of  the 
electors,  while  another  part  adhered  to  Frede- 
ric,  son  of  Albert,  emperor  and  duke  of  Aus- 
:  tria.  Lewis  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz^  while  Frederic 
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reeeiwd :»  milhr  hoiioor  from^the  eleotor  of 
Cologne^  A.  civil  war  iiiMMediacely  ensued  ; 
and  in  i^i&zTL  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  thbin,  before  Eslinguen  on  the  Necjcan 
In  Italy  the  Ghibelline  faction  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lewis^  while  the  Guelfs  supported 
that  of  Frederic,  and  the  flames  of  war  spread 
over  LonAardy,  In  13 19  Lewis  obtained  a 
Victory  at  Mubldorf  in  Bavaria ;  and  in  1322 
he-gave  Frederic  another  defeat,  and  took  him 
prisoner  in  tho  battle.  Leopold,  Frederic's 
brother,  continued  the  war.  some  time  longer  5 
hui  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  had -favour- 
ed) that  part7>  cdiisidering  *it  now  as  ruined, 
m^e  their^  peace  with  Lewis^  and  acknow- 
lecked  hi|Q^or  emperor. 

Tlx^ae  eontests  between  Lewis  and  the  holy 
se^  which  disquieted,  all  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  now  commenced.  Pope  John  XXII. 
issued  a.  bull,  assuming  in  the  most  haughty 
terms  the  right  of  deciding  between  competi- 
tors for  the  empire,  and  commanding  Lewis  to 
desist  from  exefcising  the  imperial  functions 
tiU  he  should  obtain  his  express  permission. 
pThe  emperor  solemnly  protested  against  the 
rinciples  of  the  bull ;  and  the  term  allowed 
im  for  consideration  having  expired,  a  sen- 
CQce  of  excommunication  was  pronounced 
-:ainst  him.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds 
the  German  princes,  he  made  his  peace 
witU  the  Austrian  family,  and  set  at  liberty 
duke  Frederic,  whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  in 
prison.  Receiving^  an  invitation  from  the 
Ghibelline  party  in  Italy,  he  marched  thither 
in  •^27,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at 
Mnlan  by  the  bishop  of  Arezzo.  In  the  next 
,  year,  after  reducing  Pisa,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome^  where  he  was  received  with  great  ho- 
nour, and  with  his  emppess  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  St.  Peter's  .by  the  bishops  of  his 
party.  The  pope  renewing  his  bulls  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  against  him,  he 
retaliated  by  publicly  degrading  him  as  a  heretic 
and  deserter  of  his  flock,  and  pronouncing  sen* 
tence  of  death  upon  liin^.  He  also  created  an 
antipope,  and  invested  him  with  the  papal  of- 
fice by  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  His  failure 
of  success  in  an  expedition  against  Robert 
king  of  Naples,  and  a  scarcity  of  provisions  at 
Rome,  produced  such  a  change  in  the  popu- 
lace of  that  city,  that  they  broke  out  into  a 
revolt,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  withdraw 
with  his  troops  and  partizans.  His  cause 
thenceforth  rapidly  dedined  in  Italy,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  te  return  into  Germany. 
An  embassy- for  tne  purpose  of  reconciliation 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope  in  1330  was  treated 
with  disdain^  and  attempts  were  made  with 


success  M  excite  Against  him  John. king  of  Bo- 
hernia,  who  had  entered  Italy  as  the  empcrror's 
lieutenant,  and  had  recovered  most  of  the 
towais  in  Lombardy.  Other  enemies  were 
raised  against  Lewis  in  Germ?.ny ;  but  he  was 
able  to  support  his  interest  in  that  country) 
and  preserve  a  tblerable  degree  of  tranquillity. 
Pope  John  died  in  1334,  and  whs  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XII.,  who  persevered  in  hostility 
with  the  emperor.  The  overtures. of  Lewis 
for  ternvnating  their  disputes,  in  1336,  were 
defeated  by  the  interference  of  Philip  de  Va- 
lois  king  of  France  1  and  in  return,  Lew2& 
made. an. alliance  with  Edward  liL.king  of 
England,  whom  he  created  vicar  of  the  empire. 
The  princes  of*  the  empire,  as  well  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  secular,  assembling  at  Spire,  declared  the 
empire  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
pronounced  Lewis  the  lawful  emperor  ^  and 
Benedict  having  refused  to  give  them  satisfac^ 
tion  in  this  matter,  a  diet  was  (*or.?okc!d  at 
Frankfort,  in  which  a  constitution  for  ever 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  empire 
was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  change  in  the  popedom  in  1343,  whea 
Clement  VI.   succeeded  to  the  Roman  see^ 
made  no  alteration  in  the  politics  of  that  court 
with  respect  to  the  emperor.     Lewis  in  vain, 
made  overtures  of  accommodation  :  tlie  con« 
ditions  prescribed  by  his  holiness  were  too^un^ 
reasonable  to  be  acquiesced  in.     New  excom- 
munications  were   fulminated   against  Lewis- 
and  his  adherents;  and  the  breach  was  widened 
by  the  secret  instigations  of  Philip  of  Valoi^,. 
whose  subject  Clement  was  by  birth.     In  order 
to  find  the  emperor  employment  at  home,  a^ 
competitor  was  set  up  against  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  son  of  the  Tking; 
of  Bohemia,  who  was  crowned   king  of  the 
Romans  by  the  prelates  and  princes  of  his  fac- 
tion.      Lewis,     however,    retained    the    al- 
legiance of  the  greatest  part  of  the  empire,  and 
his  son  gave  a  defeat  to  Charles  in  the  country 
of  Tyrol.     At  length,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
hunting,  an  exercise  to  which  he  was  greatly 
addicted,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  immediately  expired,   in  October 
1347,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-three  years.    This  prince  was  gay,  lively 
and  polished,  brave  and  active,  hasty  in  hi3> 
temper,  and  attached  to  the  fair  sex.  He  resided 
altogether  in  his  hereditary  states,  and  held, 
magnificent    tournaments    at    Munich,    after, 
they  had  for  four  centuries  been  discontinued 
in  Germany.     He  was  thrice  married,  and  left* 
a  numerous  progeny.  Med.  Univers,  Hist. — A.. 

LEWIS  L  \w%  of  France.  See  Lbwxs  L  em.* 
peron 
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LEWIS  n.  king  of  France,  surnamcd  Le 
Begue  (the  Stammerer),  son  of  Charles  tha 
Bald,  was  born  in  843.  He  was  created  king 
of  Aquitaine  in  8679  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  throne  of  France  in  877.  The  pope, 
John  VIII.,  coming  into  France  to  obtain  pro- 

^  tection  against  the  Saracens,  crowned  Ltwis  at 
Troyes  at  his  request,  but  only  as  king^  for 
those  authors  are  mistaken  who  assert  that  he 
received  also  the  imperial  crown.  He  seems, 
indeed,  neither  for  power  nor  for  abilities  to 
have  been  entitled  to  much  consideration^ '  A 
rebellion  of  the  marquis  of  Languedoc  caused 
him  to  take  the  field;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Autun  he  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  ma- 
lady, and  being  removed  to  Compeigne,  he 
died  there  in  879,  after  a  reign  of  only  eighteen 
months.  He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  consort, 
Ansgarde,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  by  his 

.  father  to  repudiate ;  and  at  his  death,  his  se- 
cond wife,  Adelaide,  was  pregnant  of  a  son, 
who  was  Charles  the  Simple.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist,     Moreri.     Millot, — A.' 

LEWIS  III.  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of 
Lewis  II.,  born  in  860,  was  designed  by  his  fa- 
ther for  his  sole  successor;  but  the  great  lords 

.  of  the  kingdom  thought  it  best  to  associate 
with  him  his  brother  Carloman.  The  division 
of  territory  was  made  in  880,  when  Lewis  had 

.  for  his  share  France  proper,  and  Neustria ;  and 
Carloman,  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine.  The 
weakness  of  the  crown  encouraged  usurpations; 
and  Boson,  duke  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  carved 
out  for  himself  a  considerable  principality  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Provence.  Lewxs^  king  of  Ger- 
many obtained  the  cession  of  part  of  Lorrain, 
but  assisted  the  king  of  France  in  dispossessing 
Hugh,  the  bastard  ojf  Lothaire,  who  had  seized 
the  other  part.  While  the  two  brothers,  who 
lived  in  great  concord,  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Vienne,  held  by  the  consort  of  Boson, 
an  irruption  of  the  Normans  into  Picardy  called 
Lewis  to  its  defence.  He  gave  them  battle 
near  Saucour,  and  is  said  to  have  slain  9000  of 
them,  but  with  a  loss  00  his  part  which  pre- 
vertted  him  from  pursuing  his  victory.  After- 
wards being  urged  by  the  duke  of  Britany  to 
assist  him  in  repelling  the  Normans  who  had 
invaded  his  country,  he  marched  on  his  way  as 
f  jr  ns  1  ours,  where  he  found  himself  much  in- 

'  disposed.  Desiring  to  be  conveyed  to  *  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  he  died  there  in  882,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of*  his  age.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hut,     MiUot,—A: 

JJ^WIS  IV.  king  of  France,  sumamed 
d'Quiremer^  wa»  the  only  son  of  Charles  the 


Simple  by  Egiva,  daughter  of  Edward  tlie 
Elder,  king  ot  England.     He  was  born  about 

SI 7 ;  and  -upon  the  event  of  the  deposition  of 
is  father  in  923,  vras  taken  by  his  mother  for 
refuge  to  the  court  of  her  brother  Athelstan. 
He  remained  there  till  936;  when,  upon  the  in- 
terregnum that  succeeded  the  deathof  Raoul  king 
of  France,  the  nobility,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
potent  Hugh  the  Great,  dulce  of  France,  in- 
vited  young  Lewis  to  return  and  ascend  the 
throne.  His  long  residence  and  education  in 
England  affixed  upon  him  his  surname,  signi* 
fying  from  beyond  sea,  Hugh,  though  not 
chusing  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head, 
had  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  his  Qwn  aggran- 
dizement ^  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  young 
king  was  crowiied,  he  got  himself  appointed 
his  tutor,  and  led  him  with'  an  army  against 
Hugh  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  obliged  to  divide 
his  territories  witn  himself.  The  attempts  of 
Lewis  to  free  himself  from  this  state  of  depend- 
ence gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  which  for  several 
years  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion.  The 
king's  attempt  to  recover  Lorrain  brought  upon 
him  the  arms  of  Otho  king  of  Germany,  who 
rescued  it  from  him.  Soon  after,  however,  ^ 
Lewis  married  Gerberge,  the  sister  of  Otho  ^ 
and  by  his  mediation  and  (hat  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy  a  peace  between  Lewis  and  his  re- 
bellious subjects  was  concluded  in  942*  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  943  occa- 
sioned an  attempt  by  the  king  to  reunite  that 
duchy  to  the  kingdom  by  treacherously  getting 
possession  of  th^  person  of  his  son  Richard, 
then  a  child ;  and  upon  its  failure  he  united 
with  Hugh  the  Great  in  an  open  invasion  of 
Normandy.  Its'  event,  however,  wa§,  that,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  Lewis  was  totally 
defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rouen,  whence 
he  was  not  released  till  he  had  consented  to  a 
treaty  fully  securing  the  independence  of  Nor- 
mandy* Hugh  afterwards  held  him  a,  year 
longer  in  captivity,  till  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self a  grant  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Laon. 
Hostilities  were  soon  renewed  between  the 
king  and  Hugh,  in  which  the  former  obtained 
the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law  Otho.  The  cen- 
sures of  the  church  were  also  called  in  to  reduce 
Hugh  to  obedience,  and  an  accommodation 
.ensued  in  950,  which,  however,  was  not  last- 
ing. At  length  a  settled  peace  was  effected  by 
means  of  the  consorts  of  the  king  and  Hugh, 
who  were  sisters ;  and  Lewis  had  leisure  to 
take  measures  for  rcptUing  the  Hungarians, 
who  were  ravaging  Champ:»gne  and  Picardy. 
As  he  was  travelling  between  Laon  and  Rheims, 
a  wolf  toused  by  diance  led  him  to  the  chase; 
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in  ihc  ardour  of  which  he  received  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  was  so  severely"  bruised,  that 
the  consequences  proved  fatal  in  October  954. 
He  died  at  Rheims,  and  was  interred  in  its 
cathedral.  His  reign  of  eighteen  years  was  so 
turbulent,  that  he  had  little  room  to  display 
any  other  qualities  than  those  or  the  martial 
class.  He  was,  however,  much  regretted  'by 
his  subjects,  and  transmitted  his  crown  in 
peace  to  his  son  Lothaire.  Afod.  Univ.  Hist. 
jMoreri,     Millot. — A. 

LEWIS  V,  surnamed  le  Faineantj  son  of 
Lothaire,  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the 
government,  and  succeeded  him  in  986,  being 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  surname  was 
given  him,  because  in  his  short  reign  he  did 
ttothingy  and  not  on  accoutit  of  a  sluggish  or 
indolentd  isposition ;  on  the  contrary,  from  his 
accession,  he  manifested  a  violent  and  turbu- 
lent character.  He  quarrelled  with  the  queen- 
dowager  i*  expelled  the  bishop  of  Laon  from 
the  kingdom  on  pretence  of  his  being  hex 
gallant  \  and  upon  a  dispute  with-  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  forcibly  entered  that  city 
with  considerable  effusion  of  blood.  He  was 
preparing  to  march  to  the  succour  of  the  count 
of  Barcelona  against  the  Saracens,  when  he 
was  taken  pfF  by  poison,  administered,  it  is 
said,  by  his  wife  Blanche  or  Constance,  in 
June  987.  With  him'  ended  the  race  of 
French  kings  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne, 
called  the  Carlovingian  line,  which  had  sat  on 
the  throne  between  230  and  140  years.  Mod. 
Univ.  Hist,    Mfllot.    Nouv.  Vict.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  VI.  king  of  France,^  surnamed  A? 
Grojj  son  of  Philip  I.,  was  born  in  ic8i.  His 
father,  who  by  his  vices  had  involved  himself 
in  n^zny  difBcultres,  associated  him  in  the  go- 
vernment in  1 100.  Instead  of  following  a  bad 
example,  prince  Lewis  was  a  youth  of  excel- 
lent character,  free  from  the  foibles  incident 
to  his  age  and  rank,  active,  vigilant,  brave,  and 
affable.  By  his  vigour,  he  held  in  awe  the 
discontented  nobles,  repressed  the  rebellious^ 
'  demolished  their  castles,  and  compelled  them 
to  restore  the  estates  which  they  had  usurped 
from  the  clergy.  His  mother-in-law  Bertrade, 
who  possessed  A  unlimited  sway  over  the 
mind  of  her  husb^nd^  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of*  Lewis,  and  regarding  him  as  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  elevation  of  her  own  sons,  ren- 
dered the  court  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  he 
withdrew  for  a  timp  to  England,  where  he  wa« 
received  with  great  kindness  and  respect  by 
Hen/y  I.  Bertrade  forged  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  Philip,  requesting  Henry  to  keep  his 
son  in  confiaemont;  or  put  him  to  death  >  tbtsr 


wafe  shewn  by  Henry  to  the  prince,  who,,  upon 
his  return,  demanded  justice  of  his  father  for 
the  base  attempt.  Bertrade  then  gave  him, 
poison,  which  had  so  violent  an  operation  that 
it  brought  him  into  the  greatest  danger  of  his 
life ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  paleness  of  counte- 
nance never  afterwards  left  him.  Philip,  un- 
able to  part  with  this  infamous  woman,  obliged 
her  to  make  such  submissions  to  his  son  as 
disarmed  his  resentment. 

At  the  death  of  Philip  in  1108,  Lewis  sue* 
cecded  to  the  throne.  The  weakness  to  which 
the  crown  had  been  ^  redqcM  caused  him  jto 
experience  much  disturbance  from  his  own  im- 
mediate feudatories,  and  It  was  a  considerable 
time  before  he  could  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
Soon  after,  in  mo,  he  became  engaged  in  a 

Juarrel  with  Henry  I.,  which  may  be  consi- 
ered  as  the  commencement  of  the  long  con- 
tests between  the  kines  of  France  and  England. 
Henry,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  Gisors  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France;   and  upon  his  refusal  to  de- 
molish   it    according    to:  "^  agreement,    Lewis 
marched   an   army  against   it.      In 'order  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  sent  a  challenge 
to  Henry  to  decide  the  point  in  single  combat;, 
which  that  politic  king  declined,  saying  that 
he  had  no  motive  to  fight  for  a  place  of  which 
he  was  already  in  possession.     A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Lewis  was  victorious ;    and  by, 
a   peace,   concluded   not  long  after,   it   was. 
agreed  that  William  the  son  of  Henry  should 
do  homage   to  the  king  of  France   for  the 
duchy  of  Nofinandy,  which  Henry  himself 
had  refused  to  do.     War,  however,  was  seoa 
renewed,  and  each  king  endeavoured  to  r^aise 
up  enemies  to  the  oth<r  from  his  own  vassals. .  . 
Lewij>,  though  not  always  successful,  was  al- 
ways brave.      In   an   action   at   Brenneville,. 
when  an  English  warrior  had  seized  his  bridle, 
crying  **the  king  is  taken  !"  "Do  yoii  not  know 
(said  Lewis)  that  the  king  is  never  taken  at; 
chess  ?"  ^nd  immediately  laid  him  dead  with  a: 
stroke  of  his  sword.     Lewis,  sensible  of  the- 
danger  arising  from  the  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  king  of  England,  to*  which  he  • 
had  himself  formerly  contributed,  used  all  his  • 
efforts  to  deprive  Henry  of.  that  dukedom,  and 
transfer  it  to  William  tne  son  of- Robert,  Hen- 
ry's unfortunate  elder  brother;    but  he-  was 
foiled  by  die  superior  policy  and  military  ta- 
lents of  the  English  king.     At  a  council  held 
'at  Rheims  in  11194  in  which  the   emperor 
Henry.  V.  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Cal* 
lixtus  IL,  Lewis  lodged  his  complaints  against 
the  king  of  England^  but  bad  not  influ^oce 
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tnou^h  to  draw  down  the  censures  of  the 
church  upon  him.  The  emperor,  afterwards, 
excited  by  Henry  I.  who  was  his  father-in-law, 
invaded  France  •,  but  the  common  danger  in- 
duced the  vassals  of  the  crown  to  exert  them- 
selveSs  with  such  effect,  that  Lewis  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  the  em- 
Ecror  thought  proper  to  retire.  The  vassals, 
owevcr,  refused  to  comply  with  the  king's 
desire  of  marching  into  Normandy,  and  con* 
quering  that  duchy  from  Henrv.  It  was  at 
this  muster  of  the  national  force  that  the 
famous  oriflammc,  or  banner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  was  displayed  as  the  king's  stand- 
ard. Although  extremely  religious,  and  ai 
faithful  "son  of  the  church,  Lewis  had  a  dispute 
with  some  of  his  seditious  prelates,  which 
brought  upon  him  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation from  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Sens; 
but  it  was  taken  off  by  the  pope.  The  assas- 
sination of  Charles,  earl  of  Flanders,  occa- 
sioned Lewis  to  march  with  an  army  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  of- 
fenders, and  conferring  the  vacant  earldom 
upon  William,  son  of  Robert,  the  former  duke 
of  Normandy  \  but  the  death  of  that  prince 
rendered  his  scheme  abortive.  He  also  la- 
boured to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the 
popedom  between  Innocent  II.  and  Anaclet, 
the  first  of  whom  he  supported  as  ai  lawful 
pontiff.  An  exuberance  of  fat  (which  gave 
him  his  surname)  now  brought  him  into  a  de- 
clining state  of  health ;  and  he  prepared  for 
death  by  settling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
Having  soYne  years  before  lost  his  eldest  son 
Philip,  he  caused  his  next  son  Lewis  to  be  so- 
lemnly crowned  at  a  council  of  the  nation. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  drew 
his  signet  from  his  finger  and  put  it  upon  that 
of  his  son,  charging  him  at  the  same  time  to 
remember,  that  the  sovereign  authority,  of 
which  this  was  the  symbol,  was  a  public  trust, 
of  which  a  strict  account  would  be  required  in 
a  future  world.  His  people,  whom  he  had' 
freed  from  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  and 
never  burdened  with  taxes,  flocked  around  to 
«ee  hin[>  before  he  expired;  which  event  hap- 
pened at  Paris  in  August  1137,  when  he  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  complete.  By  his 
.  wife  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  he  left  several  sons, 
and  one  daughter.  Scarcely  any  of  the  French 
kings  have  maintained  a  more  irreproachable 
character  than  Lewis  VI.,  who  would  have 
appeared  with  greater  splendour  in  history  had 
he  not  been  opposed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Henry  I.  His  reign  is  the  era  of  the  com- 
mencement in  France  of  that  balance  to  th^ 
Vol.  VI. 


power  of  the  feudal  lords  which  arose  from  the^ 
order  of  citizens.  By  the  advice  of  his  mini- 
ster, the  celebrated  abbot  Suger,  he  conferred 
new  privileges  on  the  towns  within  his  do* 
mains,  by  what  were  entitled  charters  of  com- 
munity, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or 
bodies  politic,  with  the  right  of  administering 
justice,  levying  taxes,  and  embodying  a  militia 
within  their  own  districts.  He  also  further 
restrained  the  authority  of  the  nobles  by  al- 
lowing appeal  in  various  cases  from  the  sen- 
tence of  their  officers  to  the  royal  judges. 
Afod.  Univ.  Hist,  Alilht,  Robertson*!  In* 
trod,  to  Hist,  of  Charles  F.—A. 

LEWIS  VlL  king  of  France,  surnamed  Le 
Jeune  (The  IToungJ,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1 120.  A  short  time  before  his  father '• 
death  he  married  Eleanora,  the  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne  and  count  of  IPoitou;  by 
which  allianoe  an  extensive  country  from  the 
Loire. to  the  Pyrenees  was  united  to  the  crovirn 
of  France.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
I '37*  being  in  his  eighteenth  year,  of  lively 
parts,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  in  his  temper, 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  obstinately  attached 
to  his  will.  He  began  his  reign  by  repressing 
some  outrages  of  the  nobles,  and  a*  revolt  or 
the  commons,  who  now  felt  the  power  derived 
from  their  new  privileges.  The  election  of  an 
archbishop  of  Bourges  without  his  consent  in- 
volved him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy  of  that 
see,  and  eventually  with  pope  Innocent  II., 
who  supported  them.  This  pontiff  consecrated 
the  archbishop  in  persoti,  and  insultingly  said, 
that "  the  king  was  a  young  man,  who  wanted 
to  be  taught  not  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs-**  Lewis  was  resolute,  and  obliged  the 
prelate  to  leave  his  see,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Thibaud  count  of  Champagne, 
an  intriguing  lord,  who  was  perpetually  fo- 
menting disturbances  in  the  French  king's  go-  * 
vernment.  Provoked  with  his  machinations,  ^ 
Lewis  made  an  inroad  into  Champagne,  sacked 
the  town  of  Vitri,  and  set  fire  to  a  church,  in 
which  more  than  1300  people  perkhed  mise- 
rably. Struck  with  remorse  at  this  cruel  ac- 
tion, he  made  his  peace  with  the  archbishop 
and  count,  and  resolved  to  expiate  his  fault  by 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  second 
crusade  was  at  this  time  preached  up  by  St» 
Bernard  with  all  the  ardour  of  fanaticism ;  and 
although  the  wise  abbot  Suger,  who  continued 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  crown  in  this  reign, 
attempted  to  persuade  Lewis  to  content  him- 
self with  sending  contributions  of  men  and 
money  for  the  enterprise,  the  eloquence  of  Berr 
nard  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  overthrew  hk 
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counsels.  At  the  great  national  assembly  held  ^ 
at  Veselai  in  1 146,  Lewis  was  the  first  to  take 
4  the  cross;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
queen,  and  all  the  principal  nobility.  He  set 
out  in'  I  I47y  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  on  his 
march  by  land  to  Constantinople;  where  lie 
was  received  with  much  respect  by  the  em- 

Eror  Manuel  Comnenus,  though,  in  fact,  the 
re^ks  viewed  with  more  apprehension  than 
good-will  these  formidable  inundations  from 
the  West.    The  French  host  penetrated-  with 
great  loss  through  lesser  Asia  to  Antioch,  the 
prfncipality  of  which  was  held  by  his  wife's 
uncle,  Raymond  de  Poitiers.    After  recruiting 
his  forces  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, where>  in  a  council  of  the  crusading 
'    jprinces,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Damascus.     This  enterprise  failed  of  suc- 
cess;  and  Lewis>  after  several  disasters,  re- 
turned to  France,  having  gained  little  credit  by 
his  expedition,  besides  that  of  devout  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  religion.     His  honour 
and  d(Mnestic  comfort  were  injured  by  the  no- 
•  torious  gallantries  of  Jiis-queen  Eleonora,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  East.     She  despised 
him^  as  acting  the  part  rather  of  a  monk  than  a 
king}  and  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  her 
favours  upon  her  own  uncle  Raymond,  and 
upon  a  handsome  young  Turk.   Lewis,  after  his 
return,  declared  his  intention  of  repudiating 
her;  and  though  the  abbot  Suger,  dreading 
'  the  consequences  of  a  restoration  of  her  dowry, 
for  a  time  diverted  him  from  his  purpose,  yet, 
after  die  death  of  that  minister,  it*  was  carried 
into  effect  at  a  council  held  in  1152.     The 
provinces  of  Aquitaine  were  thus  again  de- 
tached from  the  crown  of  France,  and,  what 
was  worse,  they  were  transferred  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  Eleanora's  marriage,  six  weeks  after 
her  divorcej  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  then  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  soon  after  king  of  England,  un- 
der the  namepf  Henry  11.  This  impolicy  is  said 
to  have  fixed  the  surname  of  tie  Toung  upon 
Lewis,  who,  however,  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  separating  himself  from  an^nfaithful spouse ; 
but,  according  to  the  rules  of  royal  policy,  he 
should  at  least  have  prevented  her  from  con- 
veying her  inheritance  to  a  dangerous  rival. 

•Lewis  endeavoured  to  counteract  his  error 
by  raising  up  a  competitor  to  Henry  in  his 
dukedom  of  Normandy.  He  married  for  a 
second  wife  Constantia,  daughter  of  Alphonso, 
king  of  CastlUe,  and  soon  after  displayed  his 
piety  in  a  pilgrimrge .  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Jamts  jM  Compostella.  The  .  pretension  of 
Henry  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  in  right  of 
liis  wife  produced  a  war  between  the  two 


kings,  which,  without  -any  signal  event,  wa§ 
terminated  by  a  peace  in  1 160.     The  death  of 
Constantia  without  male  issu6  caused  Lewis  to 
contract    a    third    marriage    with    Adelaide, 
daughter  of  his  old  enemy,  Thibaud  count  of 
Champagne.     When   the  memorable  quarrel 
broke  out  *between   Henry  and  Becket,   the 
latter  obtained  an  asylum  in  France,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  v/as  another  rupture  be* 
tween  the  rival  kings.     A  temporary  accom- 
modation was  succeeded  by  fresh  hostilities,  in 
which  Lewis  drew  over  to  his  party  the  un- 
dutiful   sons  of  the  English   monarch.      Of 
these,    Henry,   the    eldest,    had    espoused   a 
daughter  of  Lewis.     In  this  contest,  the  vi* 
gour   and    abilities  of  Henry  extricated  ^hint 
from  difficulties  which  seemed  likely  to  over* 
whelm  him,  and  Lewis  obtained  little  honoue 
or  advantage  fvom  his  attempts.     The  friend r 
ship  between  the  kings  was  at  length  so  well 
restored,  that  Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  illness  of 
his  only  son  Philip,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  the  now-sainted  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury, where  he  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  cordiality  and  respect  by  Henrys  ^ 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  seized  with  an^ ' 
apoplectic  attack,  which  left  a  palsy  on  one 
side.       Sensible   of  his  precarious   state,  htt 
caused  his  son  to  be  solemnly  crowned ;   and 
having   languished   about   a    year  under  hi»< 
malady,  expired  at  Paris  in  11 80,  after  a  reign^ 
of  forty-three  years.     Mod.  Univ.  UuL    Jfa- 
reri.     AfUIoi.^-^A. 

LEWIS  VIIL  king  of  France,  somamed  - 
tbi  Lioftf  son  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Isabella 
of  Hainault,  was  born  in  1 187.  He  early  dis- 
played his  martial  disposition  under  his  father 
at  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  against  king  John 
of  England  in  Poitou.  When  a  crusade  was 
proclaimed  against  th^  Albigenses,  he  took  the 
cross  without  his  father's  knowledge,  and 
marching  into  Languedoc  in  121;,  made  him^ 
self  master  ef  several  places.  When  the  En» 
glish  barons,  who  had  confederated  in  mainte- 
nance of  their  liberties,  found  their  cause  in 
great  danger  from  John,  who  had  violated  his 
treaty  with  them,  they  sent  an  ofFei;^  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  prince  Lewis,  whose 
wife,  Blanche  of  Castille,  was  grand-daughter 
to  Henry  II.  As  pope  Innocent  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  protection  of  John  as  a  vas- 
sal of  the  holy  see,  Philip  was  afraid  opei6ly  to 
support  hisson  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  him; 
yet  he  indirectly  supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  with  which,  in  1 2 1 6,  he  landed  ih  Kent. 
He  was  received  in  London,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  many  castles  in  different  partSj  whicik 
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^ther  surrendered,  of  were  put  into  hie  hands 
by  the  disaffected  barons.  At  length  jealousies 
began  to  prevail  between  the  allied  English 
and  French,  and  many  of  the  barons,  justly 
dreading  a  foreign  reign,  went  back  to  the 
royal  party.  The  death  of  the  hated  John 
still  farther  changed  the  minds  of  the  English; 
and  Lewis,  who  seems  to  have  exhibited  no 
great  share  of  military  skill  in  his  enterprise, 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  himself  and  his  troops 
in  London.  A  fleet  coming  to  his  succour 
was  defeated,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  capitulation  with  the  young  king 
Henry  for  permission  to  return  unmolested. 
In  1219  he  was  again  engaged  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  but  his  efforts  were  not  considerable. 
He  succeeded  in  1223  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Being  urged  by 
Henry  to  make  restitution,  according  to  his 
treaty  when  prince,  of  the  provinces  taken  by 
his  father  from  king  John,  he  evaded  the  de- 
mand, and  a  war  was  the  consequence.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Rochelle,  and  at 
length  tlie  English  were  left  in  possession  of 
notUing  in  France  but  the  town  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne.  In  this 
lutuation  of  affairs  he  made  a  truce  with  Henry; 
the  motive  for  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
desire  of  heading  another  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
pope  s  legate.  Receiving  from  Amauri  de 
Montfort  acessbn  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
estates  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  he  marched 
with,  a  Urge  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhon^. 
The  inhabitants  of  Avignon  refused  to  admit 
liim,  upon  which  he  laid  siege  to  the  place. 
He  lay  before  it  three  months  before  it  capitu- 
lated ;  and  then,  with  an  army  much .  di- 
minished, he  proceeded  into  Languedoc.  The 
aeason  of  the  year  not  permitting  him  to  at- 
tempt the  city  of  Toulouse,  he  set  out  on  bis 
KOtufn-to  Farii ;  but  en  the  road  was  seized 
Dnth  a  disfrder  which  carried  him  off  at  Mont- 
pensier  in  Auvergne,  after  a  week's  illness,  in 
November  1226.     He  was  then  in  the  fortieth 

I  ear  of  his  age,  and  fourth  of  his  reign.  By 
is  last  will  he  settled  great. apanages  upon  bis 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sons,  and  directed 
tliatall  the  younger  ones  should,  enter  into  the 
eccl^siasticalorder.   Afod*  Univars.  HisL   MiU 

LEWIS  IX.  kiiig  of  France,  named  Saint 
JLewis^  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  12 15. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1226  he  ya^  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castille,  who  was  also  inade  regent  of  the 


kihgdom.  (See  her  article.)  It  was  her  great 
object  in  his  education  to  inculcate  in  him  an 
'  attachment  to  religion,  and  to  preserve  his  mo- 
rals unuinted.  For  the  first  purpose  she  sur- 
rounded him  with  ecclesiastics;  for  the  se- 
cond she  married  him  in  his  nineteenth  year 
to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  and 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  conduct  even  when 
grown  to  manhood.  When  his  ago  permitted 
him  to  take  the  reins  of  government,  such 
was  the  respect  he  bore  his  mother,  that  her 
authority  remained  unimpaired,  and  for  several 

fears  they  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  jointly, 
t  was  greatly  to  his  honour,  that  although  no 
prince  surpassed  him  in  deyoutness,  he  w^ll 
knew. the  limits  between  secular,  and  ecclesi- 
astic jurisdiction,  and  was  jealous  of  usurpa- 
tions m  the  latter.  When  pope  Gregory  IX., 
after  excommunicating  the  emperor  Frederic 
IL,  preached  up  a  crusade  against  him,  and 
offered  the  empire  to  Robert  the  brother  t)£ 
the  king  of  France,  Lewis  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  crusade,  and  rejected  the  proffered 
imperial  crown  for  his  brother.  A  revolt  of 
the  count  de  la  Marche  in  1242,  supported  by 
Henry  III.  of  England,  gave  occasion  to  Lewis 
to  display  his  courage  and  martial  talents.  He 
gained  two  victories  in  person,  and  constrained 
the  count  to  submit  to  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace ;  and  also  dissipated  a  confederacy  o£ 
^  other  malcontent  nobles.  He  made  a  number 
of  useful  regulations,  which  had  in  view  the 
securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  prevent  strangers  from  inheriting 
lands  in  France  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives, 
he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  landholders  to 
marry  their  daughters  to  foreigners  without  his 
permission.  ByanotheiKedict,  all  persons  who 
held  lands  both  from  the  king  of  France  and 
of  England,  and  thereby  were  vassals  of  each, 
were  enjoined  to  make  their  election  between 
■the  >  two,  that  they  might  not,  in  time  of  war^ 
be  distracted  by^  contrary  duties.  In  the  midst 
of  these' cares  Lewis  was  attacked  with  a  dan-, 
gerous  disease,  under  the  impression  of  which 
he  made  a  vow,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  march 
jit  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  infidels/ 
No  remonstrances  from  his  counsellors  and 
nobles,:and  even  his  prelates,  availed  to  divert 
'  him  from  the  resolution  of  fulfilling  this  vow; 
and  all  that  wisdom  was  able  to  do  in  con* 
trouling  superstition,  was  to  frame  the  most 
prudential  regulations  with  respect  to  the  en- 
terprise itself,  and  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  the  king's  alienee. 

After  a  preparation  of  three  years,  Lewis, 
having  appointed  his  mother  Blantbe  regent, 
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cmbarkfed  in  1249  at  Aigues-Mortcs,  aciJompa- 
xiicd  by  his  queen,  his  brothers  the  counts  of 
Artois  and  Anjou,  and  almost  all  the  chivalry 
of  France.  His  troops,  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation*  amounted  to  50,000  men.  He 
wintered  at  Cyprus,  where  his  army  suffered 
much  from  sickness. .  It  was  there  determined 
to  make  war  first  upon  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Palestine. 
In  1249  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  leaping  into  the  sea  sword  in  hand,  gained 
the  beach,  and  drpve  away  the  Saracens  drawn 
up  to  defend  it.  Damietta,  abandoned  by  the 
paniC'Struck  foe,  yielded  to  the  first  assault. 
The  rising  of  the  Nile  prevented  his  further 
advance,  and  the  delay  introduced  disease  into 
his  army  and  all  the  disorders  attending  upon 
idleness  and  want  of  subordination,  A  re- 
inforcement arrived  in  the  autumn,  led  by  the 
king's  third  brother,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ad- 
r^nce  towards  Cairo.  The  count  d' Artois, 
.  crossing  a  canal  of  the  Nile  with  a  body  of 
horse,  inccmsiderately  pushed  on  to  Massoura, 
.where  he  was  surrounded  and  slam.  Lewis 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  .his  brother,  but  was 
only  able  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  valour  to 
extricate  hin^elf,  and  place  his  army  in  a  stdte 
of  temporary  .safety.  His  camp  was  invested 
by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  suf- 
ferings from  disease  and  scarcity.  The  king 
might  have  secured  his  own  escape,  but  he  re- 
fused to  forsake  his  people.  A  retreat  to  Da- 
snietta  was  attempted,  but  was  opposed  by 
«uch  difficulties,  that  after  gres^  losses  in  va- 
rious actions,  Lewis  with  his  brother  and  all 
his  remaining  army  were  obliged,  in  April 
125O)  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 
Mamy  of  the  captives  were  massacred  by  the 
savage- and  irritated  foe,  and  the  king  was 
treated  with  great  rigour  and  insol^ce,  which 
he  bore  with  firmness  and  dignity.  A  change 
;n  the  Egyptian  government  produced  an  alter- 
ation in  his  favour ;  and  for  the  sake  of  re- 
covering Damietta,  which  he  had  strongly  for- 
tified, a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  that 
place  was  made  the  price  of  the  monarch's  iibe* 
ration,  wh^le  a  vast  sum  was  exacted  for  the 
tansom  of  his  followers.  A  truce  for  ten  years 
hetwecn  the  Christians  and  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  a  furtlier  condition.  This 
treaty  was  punctually  executed ;  and  so  high 
was  the  honour  of  Lewis^  that  upon  discover* 
ing  a  considerable  mistake  made  by  the  Sara* 
ccns  in  the  tale  of  the  money,  to  their  own 
loss,  he  caused  it  to  be  rectified.  He  left  the 
inauspicious  shore  with  his  queen  and  two  bro- 
likcr^,  carrying  with  faim  about  tioQg:mcn>  tba 


sole  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  whh 
which  he  had  landed  in  Egypt.  He  caused  - 
himseU^  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port  of  Aeon, 
(Acre)  and  spent  fouir  years  in  Palestine,  for- 
getful of  his  own  kingdom,  and  only  attentive 
to  secure  that  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hostilities 
of  the  Saracens.  He  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  the  places  still  possessed  by  the  Christians^ 
made  pilgrimages  of  devotion,  attempted  con- 
versions, and  sunk  the  great  king  in  the  fanatic 
crusader.  The  death  of  his  mother,  who  had 
undergone  much  disquiet  from  various  events 
during  his  absence,  at  length  recalled  him  to 
France.  In  the  passage,  the  vessel  that  car- 
ried him  and  his  family  stru<5k  upon  a  rock,  and 
was  brought  into  imminent  danger.  He  was 
strongly  urged  to  go  on  board  another ;  but  re- 
flecting that  if  he  left  the  ship,  the  despair  and 
confusion  of  the  crew  would  probably  occasion 
the  destruction  of  all  who  remained,  he  deter- 
mined to  stay,  and  trust  Providence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole.  History  perhaps  affords  . 
no  example  more  striking,  of  the  union  of  forjti- 
tude  and  humanity  in  a  royal  personage  I 

After  his  return,  he  displayed  a  seriousness  . 
approaching  to  melancholy ;   and  by  continu- 
ing to  wear  the  cross  on  his  upper  garment^ 
gave  a  token  of  the  passion  which  still  pre-., 
dominated  in  his  soul.    He,  however,  applied 
to  the  government  of  his  kingdom  with  the 
most  exetnplary  diligence,  and  by  his  strict 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
wholesome  regulations  which  he  established, 
promoted  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his. 
people.      In    the    true  simplicity  of  ancient, 
times,  he  was  accustomed  to  seat  himself  un-. 
der  a  spreading  oak  at  his  castle  of  Vincennes, . 
and,  in  person,  decide  causes.    He  protected- 
the  mean  from  the  oppressions  of^  the  great, 
and  would  not  suffer  his  own  brothers  to  pass  . 
the  limits  of  law  and  equity.    Mild  and  be- 
cevolent^n  the  genend  principles  of  his  kgis*- 
lation,  he  was  severe  in  every  thing  that  re- 
gardedreligion ;  and  the  edicts  which  he  issued ; 
against  blasphemers  and  impious  persons  are - 
tainted  with  the  cruelty  of  an  inquisitor.     His  . 
notions  on  this  head  may  be  judged  of  by  his  . 
advice  to  Joinville  against  disputing  with  infi-. 
dels..    "AJaymam,  (said  he)  when  he  heats, 
the  Christian  faith  blasphemed,'  ought  to  de- 
fend  it  only  with  his  sword,  which  he  should : 
run  up  to  die  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  bias* 
phemer/'    His  devout  attachment  to  the  men^  . 
dicant  orders  rendered  him  too  favourable  to 
their  usurpations ;   he  was,  indeed,  upon  the 
point  of  becoming  a  jacobin,  and  was  with  a 
great. difficulty  diverted  from  hi^  purpose  by 
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{lis  queen  and  family.  The  delicaqr  of  his 
conscience  is  supposed  to  have  injured'  the 
rights  of  his  crown  in  some  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  He  yielded  to  the  king  of  Arragon  the 
sovereignty  over  Roussillon  and  Catalonia,  in 
compensation  for  some  pretended  claims  which 
that  prince  had  upon-  Languedoc.  With 
Henry  III.  he  made  a  treaty,  ceding  to  him 
Limousin,  Perigord,  Querci,  and  Agenois,  on 
the  condition  of  paying  liege-homage  for  them 
to  the  kings  of  France ;  and  it  is  affirmed'that 
he  was  desirous  of  restoring  Normandy  also  to 
the  English  kings,  could  "he  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  peers.  This  scrupulous  regard 
to  equity,  however,  raised  his  character  among 
foreigners,  who  gladly  applied  to  him  as  arbiter 
of  iheir  differences.  The  barons  of  England, 
and  Henry  IIL,  in  their,  disputes  agreed  to 
make  him  their  umpire:  his  decision  was 
favourable  to  the  regal  authority,  but  with  such 
a  reservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subjects,  that,  in  fact,  it  determined  nothing. 
The  donation  of  the  kingdom'  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis, 
by  the  pope,  was  rather  acquiesced  in  than  fa- 
voured by  the  king,  as^  indeed,  its  justice  would 
not  bear  ok>se  examination.  He  honourably 
enlarged  his  own  kingdom,  by  the  acquisition 
of  various  places-  on  the  borders  of  the  Low- 
countries. 

This  useful  and  respectable  course  of  con* 
duct  was  at  length  fatally  interrupted  by  that 
zeal  for  propagating  his  religion  which  was 
Lewis's  ruling  passion.  The  pope's  legate 
easily  engaged  him  in  a  project  for  a  new 
crusade ;  and  he  declared  his  resolution  at  an 
assembly  of  nobles^  almost  ail  of  whom  took 
the  cross,  with  their  sovereign.  Many,  how- 
ever, recollecting  the  disasters  of.  the  former 
eacpedition,  and  attached  to  the  true  interests 
of  their  country,  flolirishing  under  a  wise  go- 
vernment, deprecated  this  ebullition  of  fanatical 
«ithusiasm.  The  preparations  for  this  new 
enterprise  were  long,  and  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  d^ign,  which  was  supposed 
to  embrace  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  the  Holy 
Land.  Its  first  object,  however,  proved  to  be 
Tunis,  the  petty  king  of  which  was  supposed 
to  have  given  some  indications  of  becoming  a 
Christian;  and  Lewis  testified  his  expecta- 
tions by  exclaiming,  **  What  an  honour  tb  me, 
should  I  become  godfather  to  a  mahometan 
king  I"  He  disembarked  with '  a  powerful 
-army  on  the  African  coast  in  August  1270, 
took  possession  of  Carthage,  and  prepared  for 
the  aege  of  Tunis,  from  the  king  of  which  he 
only  received  defiftn<;c« '    He  h^d  hin  but  a 


short  dme  before  it,  when  the  heat  of  die  cli- 
mate and  bad  provisions  produced  a  pestilence 
jn  his  camp,  by  which,  after  seeing  one  of  his 
sons  perish,  he  was  himself  carried  off  on 
August  25,  displaying  in  his  last  moments 
that  ardent  devotion  which  inspired  him  dur- 
ing his  whole  life.  He  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  The  written  instructions  which  he 
left  to  .his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Philip,  are 
equally  honourable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 
Ihis  prince  deservedly  ranks  among,  the 
greatest  and  best  of  his  race.  His  foibles  were 
the  excess  of  good  qualities ;  and  if  supersti- 
tion led  him  into  projects  and  practices  in- 
jurious to  his  kingdom  and  degrading  to  him- 
self, the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  guarded  the  purity  of  his  mo^ 
rais,  and  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  upright 
and  benevolent  of  men.  The  catholic  church, 
approving  his  piety  without  distinction,  holds 
his  memory  in  high  respect.  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  canonised  him  in  1297;  and  his  de- 
scendant Lewis  XIII.  procured  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour  to  be  declared  a  general 
feast  of  the  church.  Mod,  Univ.  Hist.  Mil'* 
hU     Noui}.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  X.  king  of  Franae,  sumamed  Hutin 
(an  old  word  signifying  quarrelsome),  son  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  was  born  in  129 1.  In  right  of 
his  mother  Joan,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Na- 
varre during  his  father's  life.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  13 14*  and  soon  after,  he  caused 
his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  adultery,  to  be  strangled  at 
Chateau-Gaillard,  where  she  was  imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding  the  surname  given  him,  he 
was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and  submitted  to  be 
governed  by  his  uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  the 
chief  minister  in  the  late  reign.  The  finances 
having  fallen  into  great  disorder,  Enguerand  de 
Marigni,  the  superintendent,  was  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  enmity  and  interest  of  Valois*  He 
married  for  a  second  wife  Clementia,  daughter 
to  Charles  king  of  Hungary.  The  necessity, 
of  raising  money  for  an  intended  expedition 
into  Flanders  suggested  the  expedient  of  ^. 
general  enfranch(sement  in  the  king's  domain^. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  tdwjis  were  already 
free;  but  those  of  the  country  were  serfs,  and 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  pay  for  that  free- 
dom which  was  forced  upon  them.  Tlie  edict 
for  enfranchisement  began  with  these  words, 
"  Since  according  to  natural  right  every  persoi(i 
ought  to  be  born  free,"  a  maxim  (it  has  been 
observed)  jinconsistent  with  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  liberty.    Another  expedient  was  > 
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to  Tceal  for  a  limited  time  the  Jews,  xvho  had  been 
expelled  the  kingdom  in  the  late  reign.  Lewis 
then  made  a  campaign  against  Robert  count  of 
Flanders,  whpr  had  broken  his  treaty  made  with 
Philip.  B7hisart3}however5hostilitie6were pro- 
tracted tin  the  bad  weather  came  on,  which  oblig- 
ed the  French  army  to  retreat  without  obtaining 
any  advantage.  A  sudden  disorder,  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  drinking  cold  wine  or 
water  when  he  was  heated,  proved  fatal  to 
Lewis  in  June  1316,  after  a  reign  of  a  year 
and  seven  months.  '  He  left  a  posthumous  son, 
who  died  in  his  cradle.  His  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  was  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the 
Salic  law.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Afiiioi. — A. 

LEWIS  XI.  king  ©jF  France,  son  of  Charles 
VII., -was  born  in  1423.  From  his  vouth  he 
displayed  considerable  talents,  but  united  with 
a  dark  and  turbulent  disposition.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  a  party  of  discontented 
nobles,  who  excited  a  petty  war  entitled  la 
Praguertef  which  was  soon  suppressed ;  and 
the  jyrince  was  obliged  to  submit.  He  after- 
.wards  recovered  the  royal  favour,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  relieving  Harfleur,  invested , 
by  the  English.,  and  reducing  the  count  of  Ar- 
maenac,  who  had  revolted.  He  was  then  sent 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  duke  of 
Austria  against  the  Swiss,  and  obtained  some 
advantages  over  them :  they  were,  however,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  negociation  with  the  cantons,  in 
which  he  concluded  the  first  treaty  made  be* 
tween  them  and  the  crown  of  France.  Un- 
able to  bear  th^  ascendency  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
liis  father*s  mistress,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
king's  ministers,  he  left  the  court  in  1446,  and 
retired  into  Dauphine,  in  which  province  he 
exercised  sovereign  authority.  He  established 
the  parliament  of  Grenoble',  made  laws,  and 
coined  money,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  till  his  measures  for 
supporting  his  independence  brought  great 
burdens  iipon  them.  Without  asking  his  fa- 
ther's consent,  he  contracted  himself  to  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy :  hi^  first  wife, 
^Margaret  of  Scotland,  died  in  1445.  His 
conduct  gave  Charles  so  much  suspicion  and 
uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  to  get  possession 
of  his  person;  but  Lewis,  being  made  ac-* 
quainted  with  this  intention,  made  his  escape^ 
and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Philip  the 
•  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  prince  treated 
him  with  great  generosity,  but  refused  to  give 
^id  to  his  seditious  projects.  Meantime,  the 
ling  brought  back  the  government  of  JDau- 
phind  to  its  ancient  form,  ai\d  kept  a  \vatchful 
tjfi  over  his  son's  motions.    So'littie  confi- 


denoe  Jiad  he  tn  his  filial  ^ffixttOQ,  that  the 
fear  of  being  poUoned  by  his  contrivance  was 
the  cause  of  his  death. ' . 

Lewis  in  1641  received  the  news  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  his  noUe 
host  Philip,  with  his  son  the  count  of  Cha- 
olois,  accompanied  him  from  Brabant  to 
Rheims,  where  he  was  crowned.  He  began 
his  reign  by  dismissing  his  father's  ministers^ 
and  liberating  the  duke  of  Alen9on  and  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  their  treasonable  practices.  He  imme* 
diately  agppeared  to  have  adopted  a  despotic 
system  of  domestic  government,  and  a  foreign 
policy  founded  on  total  disregard  to  treaties 
and  obligations,  and  dictated  merely  by  present' 
interest.  In  pope  Pius  II.  he  met,  however, 
with  a  politician  more  refined  than  himself; 
for,  in  return  for  a  compliment,  and  in  hope 
that  Pius  would  assist  in  replacing  the  house 
of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  Lewis  can- 
celled the  pragmatic  of  his  father,  which  esta- 
blished the  liberties  of  the  Gallicah  church. 
Afterwards,  finding  himself  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  permitted  its  execution  in  certain 
points.  Being  constituted  mediator  in  a  dis- 
pute between  the  kings  of  Castilk  and  Arra- 
gon,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  former,  in 
which  he  gave.an  instance  of  the  singularity  of 
his  disposition;  for  while  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch with  his  attendants  displayed  the  great- 
est magnificence  in  their  apparel,  he  appeared 
in  a  dress  of  coarse  cloth,  with  an  old  hat 
upon  his  head,  upon  which  was  stuck  a  leaden 
image.  This  contrast  inspired  them  with  mu» 
tual  contempt  and  aversion ;  but  Lewis,  who 
had  the  ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  in  his  pay,  relied  little  upon  their 
good-will.  It  was  a  great  object  of  his  policf 
to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy;  and  his  first  step  was  to  redeem 
the  towns  on  the  Somme  from  duke  Philip  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  do  by  treaty.  Some  disputes, 
however,  ensued  in  the  execution  of  this  busi- 
ness; and  soon  after,  Lewis  was  suspected  of  a 
plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  duke 
and  his  son.  In  return,  the^  count  of  Cbaro- 
lois,  who  hated  the  king,  joined  the  duke  of 
Britany  in  cabaling  with  his  discontented  no* 
bles,  and  formed  a  confederacv  called  tie  Itagm 
for  the  public  good,  into  which  the  kbg's  own 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  entered.  The  re- 
volters  took  up  arms,  and  the  count  of  Cfaaro* 
lois  attempting  to  surprise  Paris,  an  engage* 
ment  took  place  at  Montlheri,  in  which  the 
victory  remained  undecided.    Paris  was,  how« 
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erer,  besieged  b^  the  reVoltefs;  and  the  king, 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger,  followed  the  ad- 
yice  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  which  was,  to 
break  the  league  b^  liberal  promises,  and  trust 
to  events  for  eluding  the  execution  of  them. 
He  therefore  agreed  to  a  disgraceful  treaty  in 
1465,  bjr  which  he  ceded  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  and  granted  lands  out  of 
the  royal  domains  to  others  of  the  leaders.  It 
was  not  long  before  be  began  to  practise  his 
political  arts.  Some  disputes  between  the 
dukes  of  Britany  and  Normandy  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  all  the  strong  places 
in  the  latter  province,  and  he  procured  an  as-. 
«embly  of  the  states  to  declare  Normandy  in- 
separable from  the  crown  of  France ;  so  that 
his  brother,  a  weak  prince,  was  divested  both 
of  that  dukeddm,  and  of  that  which  he  before- 
possessed.  A  commission  for  enquiring  into 
grievance,  which  the  treaty  had  obliged  him 
to  appoint,  was  by  his  arts  turned  into  a  state- 
inquisition  against  the  nobles,  which  assisted 
him  in  resuming  what  he  had  ceded. 

The  accession  of  the  count  of  Charolois 
(Charles  the  Bold)  to  the  dukedom  of  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1467,  W2S 
a  circumstance  whicH  gave  Lewis  much  un- 
easiness. [  The  fiery  temper  of  that  prince,  and 


duke  of  Burgundy,  ^hich  he  punished  by  con- 
fining them  many  years  in  iron  cages,  the 
original  invention  of  one  of  these  prelates.  (See 
Balue.) 

The  peace  between  the  king  and  duke  was 
of  short  duration,  and  war  was  renewed  in 
1470,  with  advantage  to  Lewis.  Jealousies  of 
his  own  subjects,  however,  soon  made  him 
listen  to  the  duke^s  proposals  for  an  ac- 
commodation. In  the  mean  time,  the  king's 
brother,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
duke  of  Guienne,  died,  not  without  suiBpicion 
of  poison ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  open-r 
ly  accusing  Lewis  of  fratricide,  resumed  his 
arms.  He  had,  however,  by  his  ambition 
and  turbulence,  raised  himself  too  manv 
other  enemies  to  be  able  to  make  nauch 
^  impression.  An  invasion  of  France  hj  the 
duke's  ally,  Edward  IV.  of  England^  threatened: 
great  danger;  but  Lewis,  adhering  to  his 
maxim  of  rather  diverting  than  confronting  a 
storm,  lavished  his  treasures  upon  the  English 
ministers  and  generals,  and  allured  Edward 
himself  by  a  promised  pension  of  50,000 
crowns  for  life,  by  which  means  a  treaty  be- 
tween'  them  was  concluded  at  Pecquiny  in 
1475,  hefore  any  hostilities  had  taken  place. 
It  was  to  Lewis's  honour  that  the  liberation  of 


his  declared  enmity  to  the  king,  ^re  likely  '  the  unfortunate  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  was 


soon  to  involve  them  in  dangerous  hostilities*' 
Lewis  «cted  the  double  part  of  endeavouring 
to  extite  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt  from,  the 
duke,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cajole  him  by 
negociations.    At  the  instigation  of  his  treach- 
€rous  minister,  the  cardinal  Balue,  he  deter- 
Bained  to  give  Charles  a  proof  of  confidence  in 
his  honour,  by  visiting  him  with  a  small  retinue 
at  his  town  of  Pcronne.     He  was  received  by 
the  dnke  with  great  respect,  and  lodged  in  the 
castle;  but  during    their   conferences,  intel- 
ligence was  received   of   the  revolt  of   the 
Liegois,  and  of  the  secret  practices  of  the  king. 
Charles,  in  his  raee,  was  inclined  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  Lewis;   he  was,  how- 
ever, persuaded  by  his  ministers  to  be  content 
with  dictating  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  him, 
and  obliging  the  king  to  accompany  him  in  an 
expedition  against  Liege,  in  which  he  witness- 
ed the  severe  chastisement  of  his  allies.     The 
mortification  of  having  by  want  of  prudence 
brought  himself  into  this  difficulty,   affected 
him  more  than  the  prejudice  to  his  affairs,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  caused  a  number  of  tame 
Diagpies  and  jays  to  be  destroyed  which  had 
beexi  taught  to  call  Beronne  I    Soon  after,  he 
discovered  the  treasonable  correspondence  of 
Balue  and  the  bisliiOB  of  Verdua  with  the 


onp  of  the  conditions.    The  duke  of  Burgundy 
made  a  separate  peace  soon  afterwards.    Hav- 
ing thus  extricated  himself  from  foreign  foes, 
Lewis  indulged  his  severe  disposition  in  taking 
vengeance  on  domestic  traitors.    The  constable 
St.  Pol,  who  had  serVed  and  betrayed  both  him^ 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold ;  as  was  likewise  the  duke  of  Nemours^ 
of  the  house  of  Armngnac.    Though  the  latter 
well  deserved  his  fate,  the  cruelty  of  making 
his  children  stand  under  the  scaffold  at  his 
execution,  that  they  mi^ht  be  sprinkled  with 
their  father's  blood,  inspired  universal  horror* 
In  1476  he  was  delivered  from  his  most  dan*  ^ 
getous  and  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  the  Bold, ' 
who  fell  before  Nanci,  the  victim  of  passion 
and  unprincipled   ambition.*     Lewis   felt  no 
scruple  in  making  all  possible  adv.cntage  of 
this  event,'  to  the  prejudice   of  the  heiress, 
Charles's  only  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
By  the  law  of  apanagesj  part  of  his  posses- 
sions reverted  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  de-  , 
fault  of  a  niale  heir.    Lewis  instantly,  marched . 
an  army,  which  occupied  Burgundy  and  some 
other  places,  but  Flanders  and  Artois  declared . 
for  the  duchess.     Lewis's  further  object  was 
to  compel  Mary  to  marry  the  yodng  dapphin, 
but  his  hostile  procedtre  had  the.  c&ct  o£. 
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throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  MaximUian, 
archduke  of  Austria;  an  event  which  proved, 
the  fertile  .source  of  wars  for  centuries.  A 
war  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  but  mutual  convenience  ^oon  brought 
about  a  suspension  of  arms.  Lewis  then 
'  turned  his  attention  to  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  managed  several  negociations  with  his 
wonted  dexterity.  He  provided  for  the  se- 
•  curity  of  the  family  and  dominions  of  his  de- 
ceased sister,  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  He  sup- 
ported the  house  of  Medici  against  pope  Sixtus 
IVfc  i  made  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella j  and  renewed  his  treaty  with  Edward 
IV.  In  1479  ^^^  recommenced  between 
Lewis  and  the  archduke,  and  the  latter  lost 
Franche-comte  in  a  single  campaign.  Hostili- 
ties continued  till  the  death  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, hi  14825  after  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  obliged  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Arras  withLewiSjof  which  one  condition 
was  that  his  daughter  should  be  married  to  the 
dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Franche-comte  for 
her  portion:  but  thfs  match  never  took  place.' 
One  of  the  last  public  events  of  his  reign  was 
the  fortunate  union  of  Provence  to  the  crown 
of  France,  by  the  .bequest  of  Charles,  count  of 
Maine,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Lewis  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  external 
.prosperity,  regarded  throughout  Europe  for  his 
power  and  policy,  and  feared  by  those  who 
did  not  love  him.  But  the  manifest  decline  of 
his  health  filled  him  with  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions relative  to  his  temporal  authority,  and 
with  terror  as  to  his  future  lot.  The  nearer 
he  approached  his  end,  the  more  he  clung  to 
life;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  superstitious 
practices,  to  quiet  the  compunctions  of  a  guilty 
.conscience.  Shut  up  in  his  castle  of  Plessis- 
Jes-Tours,  he  placed  guards  all  round  its  battle- 
ments, who  kept  at  a'  distance  all  visitors^  ex- 
cept a  few  who  were  admitted  singly.  He 
•changed  his  domestics  daily,  sacrificed  many 
to  his  suspicions,  and  felt  more  dread  than  he 
inspired.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  a  slave  to 
Coitier,  his  physician,  who  treated  him  with 

freat  insolence,  and  extorted  large  sums  from 
im  by  threats  of  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  In 
order  to  impose  upon  the  world,  he  changed 
his  former  frugality  to  ostentatious  splendour, 
wore  magnificent  apparel,  sand  had  con^^rts  of 
<nusic  and  other  diversions.  His  devotional 
practices  were  of  the  most  contemptible  kind. 
He  loaded  himself  with  relics,  and  images  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  made  donations  to  churches 
jand  monasteries,  and  sent  to  Calabria  for  a 
Jboly  hermit^  named  Francis  de  Fauli^  at  whose 


feet  he  humbly  threw  himself,  beseeching  his- 
intercessions  with  heaven  to  prolong  his  life. 
In  the  midst  of  such  vain  precautions  against 
death,  it  surprised  him  in  August  14839  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-third  of  his 
reign.  Lewis  XI.  has  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  blackest  colours,  and  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Tiberius  of  France.  He  had, 
indeed,  thq  dark  dissimilation  and  the  unfeel- 
ing severity  of  that  emperdr,  witli  perhaps  less 
regard  to  equity.  He  was  a  bad  son,  a  bad 
husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  ihs^ter,  and  a  ty^ 
rannical  sovereign.  He  had  also  much  whim- 
sical caprice  in  his  temper,  which  derogated 
from  the  good  sense  he  displayed  on  many  oc- 
casions. He  took  such  a  pleasure  in  deceiving, 
that  he  often  lost  the  fruit  of  it.  His  policy, 
however,  upon  the  whole  was  highly  useful  to 
the  nation,  for  he  saw  that  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  his  people  in  general  coincided. 
He  depressed  the  nobility  and  raised  the  lower 
orders,  freely  admitting  merchants  and  men  of 
talents  to  his  table  and  conversation.  His 
aversion  to  war,  though  it  led  him  to  some 
dishonourable  compliances,  promoted  the  wel- 
fare of  his  dominions;  and  no  king  of  France  • 
made  more  valuable  additions  to  the  crown  at 
less  cost.  His  favourite  ministers  were  chosen 
from  the  lowest  classes,  and  therefore  *  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  Francis  I.  said  of' 
him,  that  it  was  he  who  first  put  kings  "  hora 
de  page,"  out  of  tutelage ;  but-it  was  by  means 
which  will  for  -ever  brand  his  name  with  the 
stamp  of  tyranny.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral useful  estabhshments,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  generally  pure  where  he 
was  not  himself  concerned.  This  prince  in- 
stituted the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  the 
first  French  king  who  bore  the  title  of  Most 
Christian !  Mad.  Univers.  Hist.  MiUot. 
—A. 

LEWIS  XII.  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  a  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  descended  from  king  Charles  V., 
was  born  at  Blois  in  1462.  He  married,  ^m 
14 1 6,  Joan,  daughter  of  Lewis  Xf.,  and  at  the 
death  of  that  king  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
VIIL  in  1483,  stood  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Orleans. 
His  expectations  of  having  a  large  share  in  tHe 
government  were  defeated  by  the  policy  of 
Anne  of  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
who,  it  is  said,  having  met  with  a  cold  return 
of  a  passion  for  him,  became  his  bitterest 
enemy.  (See  her  article).  The  duke's  dis- 
appointment urged  him  to  a  revolt,  which, 
for  want  of  the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of 
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Britany,  jfras  soon  quelled,  and  he  was 
pbliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  court.  He  afterwards 
retired  to^Britany  with  some  discontented 
lords  J  and  engaging  the  duke,  with  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and 
others,  in  a  league^  raised  the  standard  of  civil 
war.  -  At  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin  in  1488,  he, 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  their  party  was  ruined.  The'  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  kept  in  a  rigorous  confinement  dur- 
ing three  years,  till  the  young  king  was  per- 
suaded in  person  to  liberate  him,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  him  to  obtain  for 
him  the  hand  of  Anne,  heiress  of  the  late  duke 
of  Britany.  In  this  negociation  he  succeed- 
ed, though  himself  a  lover  of  that  princess. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
expedition  into  Italy,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defence  of  Novara  against  the  duke 
of  Milan. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  without  heirs, 
in  1498,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  without 
opposition,  under  the  title  of  Lewis  XII.  The 
benignity  of  his  disposition  soon  displayed  it- 
self by  his  diminution  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
the  people,  and  by  the  noble  and  well-known 
sentence  with  which  he  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  former  enemies,  ^^  It  is  not  for  the 
king  of  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans."  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to  have  pu- 
nished those  who  only  did  their  duty  in  oppos- 
ing him  when  his  ambition  had  made  him  an 
Qnemy  to  his  country.  Turning  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  he  introduced 
various  reforms  into  the  civil  administration 
and  military^  discipline ;  and  although  lenity 
'  was  the  leading  principle  of  his  government, 
he  shewed  on  proper  occasions  that  he  was 
determined  to  be  obeyed. 

The  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  was  an  object  he  had 
much  at  heart,  both  because  she  was  never 
likely  to  have  children,  being  much  deformed, 
and  because  he  wished  to  marry  Anne  of  Bri- 
tany, widow  of  the  late  king,  who  had  resumed 
her  duchy.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  ready 
to  favour  him  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to 
procure  in  return  an  establishment  for  his 
natural  son,  Cesar  Borgia;  and  the  divorce 
being  pronounced,  he  married  Anne  in  January 
I499.  ^^^  claims  upon  the  Milanese  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  now  began  to  excite  in  his 
breast  the  dangerous  ambition  of  conquest; 
and  having  taken  due  precautions  to  ensure 
peace  in  other  qitaners,  he  made  an  alliance. 

VOL.  VI. 


with  the  Venetians,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ludovico 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.  The  French  genera^ 
made  themselves  masters  of  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  within 
three  weeks ;  and  Lewis  pas^d  the  mountains 
and  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  while  Sforza 
retired  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  In- 
spruck.  A  sudden  revolution  caused  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French,  and  the  return  of 
Sforza ;  but  the  troops  of  Lewis  shortly  re- 
entered the  Milanese,  and  got  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  duke,  who  was  sent  into 
France,  where  he  died.  This  success  was  re- 
garded by  Lewis  only  as  paving  the  way  to 
other  conquests,  and  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  for  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  In  ijox 
this  plan  was  successfully  executed,  and  Frede- 
ric king  of  Naples,  expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions, put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  as 
the  most  generous  of  his  two  enemies.  Fer- 
dinand, meantime,  was  plotting  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  spoils  to  himself;  and  by  means 
of  his  famous  captain, -Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
obtained  possession  in  1503  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples,  after  defeating  the  French  at 
Seminara  and  Cerignole.  (See  Ferdikakd  of 
ARRAGON,andGoNSALVo.)  The  cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  Lewis's  prime  minister^  to  whom  much 
of  his  former  success  was  due,  is  charged  with 
having  in  this  case  neglected  his  master's  in- 
terests through  his  ambition  to  be  made  pope, 
in  which  expectation  he  was  grossly  duped. 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Blois,  in 
which  Lewis  very  impoliticly  agreed  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand^ 
afterwards  Charles  V.,  with  Britany, Burgundy^ 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  her  portion ;  but  the 
states  assembled  at  Tours  exonerated  him  from 
his  obligation,  and  he  contracted  his  daughter 
to  Francis  count  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded 
him. 

A  revolt  of  Genoa  in  1507  called  Lewis  in 
person  into  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  which 
tiiat  city  was  unable  to  resist.  He  entered  it 
as  a  conqueror,  seeming  bent  on  vengeance ; 
but  his  natural  clemency  was  displayed  in  the 
moderate  chastisement  which  he  inflicted  upon 
it.  In  the  next  year  he  joined  in  t!ie  fsunous 
league  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians^ 
formed  by  the  temporary  union  of  powers 
mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  opposite  in 
interests.  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  had  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Venetians,  induced 
the  French  king  to  become  a  party  in  the 
league^  and  prevailed  upon  Lewis  to  head  liis 
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army,  attended  by  seteral  nobles  of  the  highest 
rank.  In  May  1509  he  gained  a  complete  ^ 
mtory  at  Aignadel,  which  reduced  the  fe^ub-  ' 
&  of  Venice  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
Tttin.  Its  safety  arose  from  that  disunion 
which  mi|^t  be  expected  in  ,z  league  formed 
of  such  discordant  materials.  Poj>e  Julius  II., 
whose  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  its  formationi  after  his  own 
purposes  were  answered  by  the  recovery  of 
Romagna,  resolved  to  employ  his  efibrts  to  ex- 
pel all  foreign  powers  from  Italy.  He  made 
peace  with  the  Venetians>  and  openly  declared 
against  the  French,  to  whom  be  excited  ene- 
mies in  every  quarter.  ByJiigher  subsidies  he 
bought  off  uie  mercenary  Swiss ;  and  he  de- 
tached king  Ferdinand  by  granting  him  the  in- 
vestiture ot  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  new 
league  was  now  formed,  of  which  the  aged 

Jontiff  was  the  soul,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
is  inveteracy  against  France.  He  attacked  In 
person  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  its  ally  5  and  ex- 
communicated the  council  of  Pisa,  which  had 
been  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  Ley^is 
and  the  emperor.  The  military  reputation  of 
the  French  was  well  supported  by  Gaston  dc 
Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  who,  in  1512,  gained 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  in  a  rash  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  king,  his  uftcle,  was 
deeply  ailected  by  his  loss  and  that  of  many 
other  brave  men,  and  deprecated  a  victory 
purchased  so  dearly.  Soon  after,  the  Milanese 
was  overrun  by  me  Swiss,  and  the  French 
were  expelled.  It  was  recovered,  and  lost 
agalrt;  the  French  general,  la  Tremoille,  being 
defeated  at  Novara.  Henry  VlII.  of  England, 
who  had  joined  the  papal  league,  invaded  Pi- 
cardy,  and  routed  the  French  at  Guinegatc,  in 
an  action  called  tie  battle  of  the  spurs.  The 
loss  of  Terouane  and  Tournay  followed  this 
defeat  J  while  the  Swiss,  on  the  other  side, 
made  a  formidable  irruption  into  Burgundy, 
and  laid  siege  to  Dijon.  This  important  place 
was  saved  by  a  ncgociation  between  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  province  and  the  Swiss,  who 
were  bought  off  upon  very  high  terms.  Some 
of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  thought 
by  the  king  so  dishonourable,  that  he  refused 
to  ratify  them. 

In  1 5 14  the  queen  died,  a  circumstance 
which  §avc  Lewis  the  opportunity  of  retrieving 
his  aflfanrv.  He  proposed  marriage  to  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.}  and  his  oflers  being  ac- 
cepted, a  league  olS&mwt  and  defensive  was 
formed  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  purchase  this  alliance 
with  a  great  sum  of  money,  instead  of  receiv* 


in?  a  portion  with  his  wife.  The  Mw  queen» 
who  was  young  and  beauttfiil«  was  welcomed 
with  great  splendour  and  aniversal  acctanMiv 
tions;  and  in  the  midst  of  festivities,  femdk 
dable  preparations  were  making  for  renewing  ' 
the  war  in  Italy.  But  the  king's  constitution, 
which  had  been  impaired 'by  attacks  of  tile 
gout,  was  unable  to  resist  the  irregularities  to 
which  a  connexion  ill  suited  to  hiii  years  es-^ 
posed  him ;  and,  in  the  third  month  after  his 
marriage,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  disorder  of 
debility,  on  January  i,  1515,  in  the  fit'ty.third 

J  ear  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign. 
le  left  no  male  issue. 

Although  the  public  events  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XII.  afford  no  high  idea  of  his  talents  for 
goverrihient,  yet  he  possessed  so  many  private 
virtues  and  amiable  qualiti'^s,  that  he  is  always 
ranked  among  the  best  of  the  French  monarchs. 
The, title  of  father  of  his  people  was  given  him 
by  the  ass^^mbled  states  of  the  kingdom;  and 
history  has  taken  pleasure  in '  recording,  that 
when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  criers  an- 
nounced his  death,  it  was  done  in  these  words, 
"The  good  king  Lewis,  the  father  of  his 
people  is  dead.**  He  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of 
his  subjects,  and  would  probably  have  done  it 
effectually,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  into 
which  he  was  unfortunately  plunged.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  economy,  and  held  as  a 

Erinciple,  that  "  the  justice  of  a  prince  obliged 
im  to  owe  nothing,  rather  than  his  greatness 
to  give  much."  And  when  his  frugality  was 
made  a  topic  of  public  ridicule,  he  said,  *^  I 
had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  ava^ 
rice,  than  my  people  weep  at  my  extrava* 
gance."  He  has  been  censured  for  employing, 
as  one  of  his  resources  for  raising  money,  the 
sale  of  offices ;  but  he  did  not  extend  it  to 
the  offices  of  Judicature,  where  it  is  most  dart- 
gerous.  Such  was  his  regard  to  the  pure  ad* 
ministration  of  justice,  that  he  enjoined  by  an 
edict  "  that  the  law  should  be  always  followcdj 
notwithstanding  any.  orders  contrary  to  law 
which  importunity  might  wrest  from  the  mo- 
narch }"  but  to  make  such  a  rule  efiectual,  a 
protection  should  be  assured  to  the  supporters 
of  law,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  absolute  monarchy.  In  his  manners  and 
conversation  Lewis  was  affable,  mild,  and 
cheerful,  prone  to  sallies  of  innocent  plea- 
santry, and  fond  of  literature.  He  assembled 
men  of  learning  at  hie  court,  and  employed 
them  in  public  afiairs.  Greek  was  first  tauchi 
at  the  French  universities  in  his  reign.  Modn 
Utiivcrs.  Hut.  MUlot.  N<wv.  Diet.  iK//.— A. 
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•  LEWIS  XIII.  king  of  France,  son  of  Henry 
IV.  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber 1 60 1;     At  the  death ^of  his  father  hi  161  o 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne>  under  the  regency  of 
1(U  mother.     Her  weakness  and  attachment  to 
favourites,  together  iKrith  the  ambkion  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  great  noblesi  rendered  the  king- 
dom for  several  years  a  scene  of  faction  and 
civil  conmiotions.   1  he  young  king  was  declar- 
ed major  in  16 14,  and  soon  after,  the  states- 
general  were  convoked,  for  the  last,  time  be- 
fore   the   epoch   of   the   French   revolution* 
At  this  assembly  many  abuses  were  discussed, 
but  scarcely  any  were  remedied  ;  and  the  trou- 
bles continued,  aggravated  by  a  religious  war. 
The  tragical  death  of  the  queen's  favourite  Con- 
cini  (see  his  article)  in  161 7,  was  succeeded  by 
the  rise  of  Luynes,  who  had  obtained  an  equal 
empire  over  the  mind  ,of  the  king,  to  whom  he 
first  rendered  himself  agreeable  by  his  skill  in 
training  small  birds  of  pcey  t6  hawk  at  sparrows. 
(See  Albert,  Charles  0'.)    LewisV  charac- 
ter, as  it  opened^  displayed  that  propensity  to  be 
governed,  which  indicates  weaknessof  the  heart, 
together  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  joined 
with  a  melancholic  disposition,  which  rendered 
bis  attachments  rather  the  effect  of  habit  than 
affection,  and  inspired  all  about  him  with  wea- 
riness and  disgust.   One  of  his  principal  favour- 
ites said  to  a  friend,  **  How  unhappy  am  I  to 
live  with  a  man  who  wearies  me  from  morning 
•  to  night !  *'    He  was  devout ;  but  his  devotion 
shewed  itself  in  minute  observances,  and  sub- 
mission to  his  confessors.  He  was  little  addicted 
to  pleasure ;  and  the  nustresses  whom  he  ke^t 
were  rather  objects  of  his  jealousy  than  of  his 
love.     He  had  a  share  of  judgment  and  soUd 
sense,  and  did  ifot  want  decision.     In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  he  was  inclined  to  ri- 
gour, and  thence,  perhaps,  acquired  the  epi- 
Uiet  of  tie  Justi  though  some  ascribe  it  only  to 
the  circumstance .  of  ms  being  bom  under  the 
sign  of  the  balance. 

The  principal  events  while. Luynes  possessed 
the  sovereign  power  were  quarrels  with  the 
qiieen-raother,  and  a  renewed  war  with  the. 
,  Calviaists,  whovrere  headed  by  the  duke  of  Ro- 
han. The  king  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  gained  that  reputarioA  for  valour, 
which  moderate  hazards  readily  confer  upon  per- 
sonsof  royal  rank.  .Puring  the  course  pf  the  war, 
Luynes  diedi  and  soon  alter,  thet^alrinists  ob- 
tiuned  an  adv;intageoiis  peace.  In  1624  cardi-  > 
nal  de  Richelieu,  who,  while  bishop  of  Ltt9on» 
had beengradually  risvig  to  political  reputation, 
acquired  the  chiief  management  of  affairsy 
which  he  held  with  uncontroiilcd  ^war^^  ^<^  > 


as  he  lived.  This  ereat  minister  found  a  very 
difficult  task  before  him,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  king,  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  prevalence  of  different  factions ;  and 
nothing  less  than  great  dexterity,  joined  wif)i 
inexorable  severity  towards  public  dfslinquents, 
could  have  enabled  him  to  m^iintain,  as  he  did, 
the  royal  authority. at  home,  and  the  political 
consequence  of  France  abroad.  As  the  further 
history  of  Lewis's  reign  is  properly  thatof  Riche- 
lieu's ministry,  we  shall  here  only  slightly  touch 
upon  the  leading  incidents. 

War  broke  out  again  with  the  Calvinists, 
who  complained   that  the  conditions  of  the 
former  treaty  were  not  observed.     The  king 
ag^in  appeared  in  arms ;  but  the  chief  honour 
was  gained  by  Richelieu,  who,  .after  a  long 
siege,  took  Rochelte,  by  means  of  a  vast  dyke 
thrown  across  the  harbour  to  cut  off  supplies  by 
sea.    This  conquest  broke  the  power  of  that 
party,  and  reduced  them  to  civil. obedience. 
They  were  still  allowed  a  good  share  of  reli- 
gious liberty.   The  king's  oidy  brother,  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  had  always  been  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  him,  on  account  of  his  more  popular 
qualities  and  aspiring  temper.  He  was  entirely 
governed  by  favourites,  who  pushed  him  on  to  re- 
peated acts  of  revolt.  The  cardinal,  whose  o ver^ 
throw  wasparticularly  aimed  at  b  v  these  m achina« 
tions,  contrived  to  detect  and  de^at  all  his  plans; 
and  Gaston  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  his  parti- 
sans in  order  to  restore  himself  to  £ivour.   The 
king,  though  he  did  not  love  Richelieu,  was  suffi- 
ciently sembk  of  his  sendees,  to  support  him 
agsdnst  his  enemiet ;  and  his  natural  disposition 
to  rieour  made  him  acquiesce  in  those  severe 
puniwments  by  which  the  cardinal  avenged  all 
attempts  to  tubVert  his  audioritjr*  In  addition  to 
the  civil  contentions,  a  war  with  Spain  broke 
out  in  1635,  which  was  at  first  unsuccessful  on 
the  ^art  of  France.  The  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  Picardy,  where  they  took  several  towns,  ex- 
cited {jreatadarmt  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
riring  in  proporlkmf  the  Spaniards  were  at 
lengm  driven  out  of  die  country.    The  French 
nuned  several  victariet,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Richelieu  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  its  own  dominions.    The  spirit  of 
his  domestic  administration,   meantiin^  was 
highly  arbitrarjr,  and  Ac  king  displayed  great 
harshness  in  his  addresses  to  the  parliament. 
The  last  of  his  favourites  was  Cmqmars,  a 
young  man  of  an  engagmg  figure,  reconunend- 
ed  to  him  by  Richelieu,  but  who  was  led  by  his 
ambitbn  to  cabal  against  his  patron^    His  ruin 
was  the  consequence,  and  Lewis  gave  him  up 
to  execution  with  the  most  unfeeling  indifier- 
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encc.  (See  Cinqmars).  Shortly  before  this 
event,  a  scene  took  place  deeply  humiliating  to 
worldly  greatness.  The  king  and  his  minister, 
both  labouring  under  mortal  diseases,  were 
brought  together  at  Tarascon;  and  lay  in  the 
same  chamber.  The  cardinal  upbraided  his 
master  with  deserting  him  after  spending  his 
life  in  his  service,  and  brought  the  king  to 
tears :  and  under  this  emotion  he  readily  re- 
sigAed  the  favourite  to  his  vengeance.  The 
cardinal  did  not  long  survive,  but  first  saw  the 
queen- mother,  whom  he  had  always  persecuted, 
die  in  indigence.  The  king  himself,  worn  to 
a  skeleton,  and  full  of  anxiety  concerning  the 
approaching  regency,  sunk  under  his  malady  in 
May  1643,  ^^  ^^  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
after  an  unquiet  rcign  of  thirty-tnree  years.  By 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  sister  to  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  who  had  passed  twenty-three  years  of 
their  union  in  sterility,  he  left  two  sons  in  the 
age  of  childhood.  Mil/at.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 
—A. 

LEWIS  XIV.,  king  of  France,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  September,  1639.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1643  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria.  Victories  abroad,  and  disturbances  at 
home  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin  the  prime  minister,  occupied  the 
first  years  of  the  minority.  The  peace  of 
Munster  in  1648  relieved  France  from  the 
greater  part  of  her  foreign  foes.;  but  it  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  dur- 
ing which  the  royal  family  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital,  and  wander  like  fugitives  from  pro- 
vince to  province.  The  education  of  the  young 
king  wasmuch  neglected,  and  he  was  left  ignorant 
of  the  points  ofknowledge  most  useful  and  reput- 
able to  a  prince.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his 
reading  was  the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  which 
improved  his  taste,  and  gave  him  ideas  of  true 
grandeur ;  but  the  want  of  solid  instruction, 
moral  and  literary,  marked  his  characterth rough 
life.  The  lesson  most  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  from  xrhildhood  was  the  sentiment  of 
his  own  importance;  and  as  he  was  not  deficient 
in  good  sense,  he  was  led  by  "it  to  adopt  a  dig- 
nified propriety  and  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  inspired  respect  even  in  the  midst  of 
weaknesses  and  vices.  At  the  same  time  this 
high  notion  of  self- consequence  nourished  in 
him  that  pride  and  vanity,  and  that  impatience 
of  controul,  which  were  the  leading  features  of 
his  reign.  Taught  by  flatterers  that  he  himself 
was  every  thing,  and  that  his  subjects  were  no- 
thing in  the  comparison,  he  was  habituated  to 
coQsxdet  no  sacrifice  of  theirs  as  too  great  for 


the  promotion  of  his  glory  or  the  gmtificatron 
of  his  desires.  His  parts  were  rather  solid  than 
shining ;  his  disposition  was  serious  and  rather 
gloomy,  and  he  possessed  liule  sensibility. 
Though  he  early  felt  the  attraction  of  female 
charms,  his  attachments  were  rather  those  of 
habit  than  of  affection. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde  terminated  in  1653 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  Mazarin.  Condc, 
who  had  joined  the  Spaniards,  continued  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  civil  war  on  the  frontiers,- 
where  he  was  held  in  check  by  his  rival  in  glo- 
ry, Turenne.  In  1659  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees advantageously  concluded  the  long  quar- 
rel with  Spain.  One  of  its  conditions  was  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  the  infanta  MariaThe- 
resa,  which  took  place  in  1660.  The  king, 
during  the  life  of  Mazarin,  interfered  little  in 
public  affairs..  Once,  indeed,  he  gave  an  early 
specimen  of  that  despotic  turn,  which  became 
the  principle  of  his  government.  In  1655,  his 
seventeenth  year,  being  informed  that  the  par- 
liament had  assembled  to  deliberate  on  some 
royal  edicts,  he  suddenly  entered  their  hall,  in 
a  hunting  dress  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  ^nd 
in  a  short  and  stern  address  commanded  thenv 
to  put  an  end  to  their  meeting.  The  writers 
of  a  nation  which  seems  formed  to  crouch  un- 
der a  master,  haye  admired  this  act  of  au- 
thority. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin  in  1661,  Lewis  re- 
solved to  govern  by  himself ;  and  thenceforth  the 
post  of  prime-minister  became  vacant.  An  igno- 
rant young  man,  whose  time  had  been  devoted  to< 
amusement,  could  not,  however,  really  manage 
the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  him  that  able  men  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  state  had  been  formed  under  the  pre- 
ceding administrations.  Colbert,  that  great 
financier,  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
recommendation  of  Mazarin;  and  to  his  gepius 
was  owing  the  revival  of  commerce  and  the' 
marine,  and  all  the  splendid  establishments  of 
arts  and  manufactures  whidi  adorned  the  early 
period  of  this  reign.  It  was  he  who,  not  learn- 
ed himself,  but  capable  of  valuing  literature, 
suggested  to  Lewis  that  plan  of  pensioning 
all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Eu- 
rope, which,  at  a  very  small  expence,  securedr 
to  him  more  erudite  adulation  than  any  prince 
in  modern  times  had  received. 

The  leading  object  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  his 
persona]   grandeur.      In   whatever  point  any  , 
other  prince  had  attained  grieatness,  he  was  re« 
solved  to  emulate  him.     Absolute  master  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  country,  he  employed  all  its  • 
resources  to  surpass  every  competitor  in  all  that  ^ 
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could  conduce  to  Kis  glory.  This  spirit  led  to 
many  truly  great  and  useful  projects,  but  for 
want  of  limit  and  moderation  it  defeated  its 
own  purposes,  and  exhausted  its  means  before 
it  had  obtained  its  end  If  the  age  of  Lewis 
XIV.  was  that  in  which  the  reputation  of 
France  for  arms,  arts,  literature,  and  magnifi- 
cence,  stood  at  its  highest  pitch,  it  was  also  that 
of  its  wretchedness  and  humiliation ;  and  this 
king  ought  perhaps  to  be  >  cgarded  rather  as  the 
squanderer  of  his  country's  prosperity,  than  as 
the  author  of  it.  The  nation,  however,  which 
found  its  own  vanity  gratified  by  the  assumed 
superiority  of  its  monarch,  regarded  him  with 
the  profoundest  veneration  during  his  life,  and 
has  ever  since  fondly  dwelt  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  long  reign  j  so  that  more  has  been 
published  relative  to  the  person  and  court  of 
Lewis  XIV.  than,  probably,  the  annals  of  any 
other  sovereign  can  parallel.  In  such  abund- 
ance of  biographical  materials,  the  difficulty  is 
to  select.  As  the  subject  has  now  lost  a  consi- 
derable share  of  its  interest,  no  further  extent 
will  be  giren  to  this  article,  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  a  distinct  view  of  the  character  of 
the  prince,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  reign. 
A  quarrel  concerning  precedence  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  femba^sadors  at  Lon- 
don, gave  occasion  to  Lewis  to  assert  in  such 
high  terms  the  superiority  of  his  crowny  that 
the  point  was  neVer  afterwards  contested.  Soon 
after,  the  insolence  of  the  French  embassador's 
servants  at  Rome  having  brought  upon  them  a 
furious  attack  from  the  pope's  Corsican  guard, 
in  which  some  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
French  quarters  were  violated,  the  king  demand- 
ed signal  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  and  by 
seizing  Avignon,  disconcerted  the  temporizing 
politics  of  the  papal  court.  In  conclusion,  the 
pope's  nephew,  a  cardinal,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  ask  pardon,  the  Corsicanf  guard 
was  broke,  and  a  column  was  erected  in  Rome 
as  a  memorial  of  the  event.  By  these  Src'ts  of 
vigour,  if  he  inipTe<sed  the  neighbouring  courts 
with  awe  of  his  power,  he  gave  them  no- fa- 
vourable idea  if  his  moderation.  War  with 
Spain  was  renewed  in  1667.  The  French  war- 
minister  was  Louvois,  a  man  of  talents  and  ap- 
plication, though  haughty  and  unfeeling.  The 
king  }n  person  took  the  field,  having  und^  him 
(according  to  the  phrase)  the  great  Turenne. 
•  Almost  all  Flanders 'was  redi^ced  in  a  campaign,' 
and  at  the  enct  of  ?r,'  all  Tranche-Coriite  was 
conquered.  A  triple  alliance  t)etwe^ri  Englandy 
Holland,  and  Swedep,'for6tttl  to  chcfck'the*  for- 
midable process  bf  the  Frenpn  arm's,  prdAuced 
the  peaceof  Aii-la-CbapeUein  id68,  by  which 
Jranchc-Comte*  ^Si$ 'r^sttrcd,  but*tli^*cox»* 


quests  in  Flanders  were  retained.  Magnificent 
and  useful  plans  of  domestic  improvement9  to* 
gether  with  court  amusements,  employed  a  few 
years  of  repose,  till  the  ambition  of  Lewis  found 
a  new  object  for  his  arms.  Holland  was  at 
this  time  flourishing  by  her  commerce  and  fo- 
reign possessions,  and  with  prosperity  had 
adopted  a  character  of  republican  haughtiness^ 
Lewis,  who  could  endure  no  pridein  competition 
with  his  own,  and  who  viewed  the  wealth  of 
this  country  as  a  tempting  prey,  found  a  frivol* 
ous  pretext  of  quarrel  with  it  •,  and  having  en- 
fraged  on  his  side  the  venal  and  unprincipled 
Charles  II.  king  of  England,  resolved  to  attempt 
its  entire  subjugation.  In  1672,  with  a  vast 
army  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  commanded 
by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  he  burst  upon 
the  almost  defenceless  provinces,  and  Amster- 
dam was  rescued  from  his  grasp  only  by  laying 
the  surrounding  country  under  water.  At  this 
juncture,  William  prince  of  Orange,  raised  ta 
the  stadtholdership,  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  princi|)al  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  success  and  am** 
bition  of  France,  leagued  against  her,  while 
Charles  was  compelled  by  his  parliament  to  de- 
sert her  alliance.  Holland  was  evacuated  as 
fast  as  it  had  been  ovcnrim.  The  French  arms,, 
again  turned  upon  Franche-Comte,  conquered  it 
a  second  time,  and  it  became  inseparably  annex* 
ed  to  the  erown  of  France.  War  with  Spain,,, 
the  empire,  and  other  powers,  continued  some 
years  longer,  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  France. 
It  wa$  terminated  in  1678  by  the  peace  of  Ni- 
megucn*  Lewis,  attended  by  courtiers,  ladies> 
and  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  a  court,  formed 
several  sieges-  in  pereoii  during  this  war,  and 
his'geiierals  tck>fc  card  that'hd  should  always 
prove  successfia).  '  He  carried  with  him  histo- 
riographers fo  record  his  exploits,  and-e  very  art 
that  flattet^^  could -devise  was  employed  to  ex- 
alt him  in'hisf  own  eStrmation,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  He' ficcdved  from  hife  subjects  thd 
titlef  of  t^  Greasy  which  for  a  considerable  time 
seemcj^  durably  attached  to'  his  name  ;  but  he 
liyitl  toiosd  it  in  the  estimatioti  of  fore'ignersf 
and  it  has -finally  become  obsolete  among  his 
ovt^  courftrymcn. . 

The'peace  did  not  terminate  his  pi'^jects  of 
aggrandisement,  :^nd  the  chambers  of  Met:^  and 
Brisac,  by  pretended  re-unions  of  ancient  do- 
mains, stript  many  landed  proprietors  of  pos- 
sessions vi^hich  had  long  been  peaceably  enjoy- 
ed by  their  families.  The  bombaniment  of' 
Algiers,  Tripoly,  and  Tunis,  by  which  those  pi-^ 
ratical  states  ivere  brought  to  submission,  wa« 
an  honourable  exercise  of  the  newly  created 
maritime  {)o\ver  of  Frttnce.    That  of  Genoa^ 
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upon  slightgrotindB  of  complamti  was  less  jus*- 
tiBable;  and  forcing  die  doge  to  come  in  per- 
•on  and  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  was  an  offensive 
jdisplay  of  haughtiness.  The  popei  Innocent 
XI.)  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  inflexible  character^ 
ventured  to  brave  the  monarch  in  maintenance 
of  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Roman  see ;  but 
the  clergy  of  France,  influenced  by  the  court, 
supported  the  royal  claims  and  the  independence 
of  the  Gallican  church,  by  a  declaration  consist- 
ing of  four  leading  articles.  Another  quarrel 
with  Ron^e  was  excited  by  the  king's  insisting 
upon  retain'uig  the  franchises  of  embassadors-in 
that  city,  which  other  powers  had  agreed  to  re- 
nounce, as  inconsistent  with  a  safe  and  regular 
police. '  On  this  occasion  Lewis  declared  to  the 
nuncio,  *'  that  he  had  never  taken  the  example 
of  others  for  his  ruleof  conduct,  and  that  it  was 
for  him  to  give  an  example" — so  much  did  his 

Sride  surpass  his  sentiments  of  justice  and  mo- 
eration !  If,  however,  he  was  a  refractory  son 
of  the  church  in  points  that  concerned  his  ho- 
nour, he  deserved  (in  its  estimation)  the  title  of 
JMost  Christian  by  his  endeavours  to  root  out 
heresy  from  his  kingdom.  Calvinism  In  France, 
since  the  victory  over  it  by  Richelieu,  had  be- 
come a  peaceful  separation  from  the  national 
church,  and  its  sectaries  were  useful  citizens, 
chiefly  attadied  to  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  religious  bigotry  of  Lewis,  joined  to  hjs 
despotism^  induced  him  to  undertake  its  total 
abolition*  The  jprivUeges  of  the  Protestants 
were  gradually  infringed,  missionaries  were 
^nt  for  their  conversion,  supported  by  dra- 
goons, and  severities  were  practised  which  ex- 
cited horror  in  all  the  reformed  ftates  of  Eu- 
jfope.  The  stem  Louvois  declared,  in  his  letters 
(to  the  officers,  ^  That  it  was  his  majesty's  will 
that  the  extreme  of  rigour  should  be  employed 
against  those  vi4io  refused  to  become  of  bis  re- 
ligion." In  1685  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
l^tcs,  first  granted  by  Henrv  IV.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Lewis  XIIL,  deprived  the  Protestants 
of  all  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  lore  from 
them  their  children  to  be  educated  Cadiolics. 
PtpSibitions  were  at  the  same  time  issued 
agaihst  emigration,  and  the  coasts  were  guard- 
ed ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  vast  num- 
bers from  escaping  f nmi  this  tyranny,  and  car- 
rying their  arts  and  industry  to  foreign  and 
hostile  nations. 

The  teU^ioHS  principles  of  Lewis  had  not 
preserved  him  from  illicit  connexions  with  the 
fair  sex,  and  several  mistresses  in  succession  en^ 
joyed  his  favour.  With  one  of  these,  madame 
de  Montespan,  a  married  woman,  he  long  lived 
in  the  most  ctpen  manner,  bringing  up  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her  to  the  bighcK  cs^jpectatioiiit 


and  indulging  her  haughtjr  and  capricious  hu- 
mour. Her  influence  declined  with  her  charms 
and  the  king's  advancing  years ;  and  gave  way 
to  a  singular  attachment  for  a  person,  who,  by 
the  powers  of  her  understanding  and  consum- 
mate skill  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy*  over  the  king's  mind.  This 
was  the  widow  ocarron,  elevated  from  that  low 
condition  to  the  title  of  madame  de  Ma  in  tenon, 
and  at  length  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
privately  married  to  her  sovereign  (who  had  been 
some  years  a  widower),  but  never  acknowledged 
as  queen.  (Sec  Maintenon.) 

ITie  league  of  Augsburg,  formed  in  1687, 
between  the  emperor  and  most  of  Ithe  German 
princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  United  Provin-- 
ces,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  Italian  poten* 
tates,  had  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  France,  which  the  haughtiness  oif  its 
monarch  rendered  still  more  galling.  The  soul 
of  this  league  was  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  foe  of  Lewis, 
who  had  first  treated  him  with  marked  hostili- 
ty, owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  spirited  refusal  of  the 
oi^r  of  one  of  the  king's  natural  daughters  in 
marriage.  By  the  accession  of  William  to  the 
throne  of  England  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
that  kingdom  was  added  to  the  confederacy. 
The  forces  of  France  were  as  jrct  entire,  and 
she  proved  victorious  in  various  quarters. 
Marshal  Luxemburg  and  other  eminent  gene- 
rals renewed  the  successes  of  the  former  war, 
and  the  king  in  person  took  Namur.  The  de- 
feat at  la  Hogue,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  French  marine,  which  by  prodigious  exer- 
tions had  been  rendered  worthy  of  the  national 
grandeur.  The  finances  were  exhausted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  armies  kept  on  foot  \  much  do* 
mestic  distress  was  felt^  and  LevrisWas  obliged, 
in  the  midst  of  victory,  to  sign  the  general 
peace  of  Ryswickin  1697,  whioi  nearly  restor- 
ed Europe  to  its  state  before  the  war. 

The  declining  health  of  Charles  II.  king  of 
^pun,  who  was  witliottt  hors,  interested  all  Eu- 
rope with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his  vast  in- 
heritance ;  and  Lewis,  fearing  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
joined  England  and  Holland  in  a  scheme  of  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  dominions.  (See  Charles 
II.  king  of  Spain.)  After  a  variety  of  political 
intrigues,  Charles  was  persuaded,  on  his  death- 
bed in  1700,  to  make  a  will,  appointing  as  his 
universal  heir  Philip,  duke  of  Anjpu,  second 

frandson  of  Lewis.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of 
ranee  was  ignorant  of  this  disposition,  and  was 
equally  surpnaedat  it  with  the  rest  of  Europe* 
He  foresaw  the  danger  of  accepthig  the  £es-^ 
tamcnt^  but  was  deciacd  by  re|prd  for  the  gl9r]^ 
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of  his  house,  and  the  hope  of  ttniting  the  in- 
terests of  two  great  monarchies  which  had 
generally  been  at  variance.  When  his  grand- 
son took  leave,  Lewis  said  to  him,  **The  Py- 
renees are  no  more !"  but  although  diis  po- 
litical connexion  lias  produced  great  conse- 
quences in  the  balance  of  Europe,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  form  an  union  of  interest  and  af- 
fection between  two  nations  radically  opposite 
in  character  and  circumstances. 

The  Jealousy  excited  in  England  and  Holland 
by  this  accet  .sion  to  the  influence  of  Fiance  was 
converted  into  open  hostility  by  the  imprudence 
of  Lewis  in  declaring  the  son  of  James  IL 
king  of  England,  at  the  decease  of  his  fither, 
in  1 70 1.  Thi^.  step,  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  hb  council,  and  his  own  judg- 
ment, was  taken  in  consequence  of  a  generous 
emotion  of  pity  for  the  family  of  his  royal 
friend,  enforced  by  the  solicitations  of  madame 
de  Maintenon.  It  was,  however,  not  only  im- 
politic, but  inconsistent  with  his  recognition  of 
William's  title,  which  was  an  article  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  A  new  league  was  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  emperor 
against  France  j  and  the  death  of  William, 
during  his  preparations  for  war,  did  not  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  into  execution  under  his 
successor  queen  Anne.  Two  great  generals 
and  statesmen,  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  seemed  born  for  the  humiliation 
of  France,  and  their  successes  filled  ihe  declin« 
ing  years  of  Lewis  with  grief  and  dismay.  At 
the  same  time  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants in  the  Cevennes  added  domestic  trou- 
bles to  foreign  war.  The  battle  of  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  proved  more  fatal  to  the  French  ^rms 
than  any  event  for  a  century  past.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of.  Ramilies,  and  various  other 
disasters,  which  reduced  France  to  tremble  for 
her  safety.  The  great  ministers  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  were  dead,  and  were  succeeded 
by  favourites  who  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  pleasing  the  monarch  or  madame  de  Mainte- 
non. Lewis,  however,  amidst  these  misfor- 
tunes, preserved  a  firmness  of  mind  which 
merited  the  attachment  of  bis  subjects,,  not- 
withstanding the  misery  which  bis  ambition 
had  broueht  upon  them.  New  levies  were 
raised,  and  every  efibrt  was  employed  to  enable 
France  to  face  her  enemies;  while  propositions 
for  peace  were  ma^e  to  the  allies,  wnich  the 
pride  of  success  induced  them  to  reject.  At 
lengthy  the  king  Mrent  so  faf  as  to  offer  to  re- 
cognise the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  grandson^and  even 
to  contribute  money  towards  dethroniog  the 


latter.  This  concession  failing,  Vendome  wa^ 
sent  into  Spain,  who,  by  his  military  talents, 
restored  the  affiirs  of  Philip.  A  more  import- 
ant event  for  Lewis  was  the  change  in  the 
English  ministry,  which  deprived  Marlborough 
of  his  influence,  and  introduced  pacific  coun- 
sels. A  suspension  of  arms  with  En  gland  shortly 
followed;  and  Villars  obtained  advantages 
over  the  remaining  confederates  in  the  Low* 
countries,  which  rendered  France  secure  on 
that  side.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 13  put 
an  end  to  the  war  witL  England,  Holland,  and 
some  other  powers,  and  that  of  Rastadt,  the 
next  year,  to  the  war  with  the  emperor.  The 
conclusion  of  these  protracted  and  bloody  hos- 
tilities was,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  remained 
to  Philip,  who  renounced  his  right  of  succession 
to  that  of  France ;  that  Lewis  agreed  to  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  and  abandoned  several 
of  his  former  conquests  in  the  Low-countries  | 
that  England  kept  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and 
obtained  some  barren  tracts  in  North  America; 
and  that  Holland  acquired  several  frontier 
towns  by  way  of  barrier.  Nothing  was  yielded 
by  France  to  the  emperor,  who  held  out  the 
longest  of  the  confederates.  Thus  France 
was  little  injured  in  point*  of  territory  by  the 
war,  though  it  suffered  prodigiously  in  its  in- 
ternal prosperity.  Various  family  losses  were 
added  to  the  puolic  disasters  of  the  latter  part 
of  Lewis's  reijzn.  The  dauphin,  his  eldest  .son 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  duchess,  and 
one  of  their  two  infant  offsprine,  all  died  within 
a  short  period,  and  the  hope  <?  the  succession 
was  vested  in  one  child  of  a  feeble  constitution. 
1'he  king  would  have  been  more  an  object  of 
compassion  under  these  afflictive  events,  had 
he  possessed  a  heart  of  more  sensibility..  But 
he  seems  never  to  havefelt.the  tender  emo- 
tions in  a  considerable  degree*  He-was  a  dis- 
tant and  jealous  father  to  the  daunhin,  and  re* 
garded  the  other  branches  of  his  family  only  as 
appendages  to  his  crown.  With  the  exterior 
of-  politeness,  he  was  deficient  in  the  ordinary 
attentions  to  the  comfort  of  those  around  him» 
and  sacrificed  to  his  own  ease  and  gratification 
the  health  and  feelings  even  of  the  ladies  who 
attended  on  his  person.  The  duke  of  St. 
Simon,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  related  an  extra- 
ordinary scene  at  which  he  was  present,  which 
displays  his  selfish  insensibility  on  a  very  inter- 
esting occasion.  As  the  king  was  in  this  gar- 
dens of  Marly,  news  was  brought  him  that  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy  had  miscarried ;  which 
accident  was  owing  to  his.  haying  obliged  her 
to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  thither,  contrary 
to  the  representations  of  the  faculty.    After 
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the  courtiers  had  made  their  exclamations  on 
this'misfortune,  which  seemed  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  her  having  more  children,  the  king 
suddenly  broke  out,  "  And  what  harm  would 
that  do  me  ?  Has  she  not  a  son  already  ?  And 
if  he  were  to  die,  is  not  the  duke  of  Berry  of 
age  to  marry  ?  What  signifies  to  me  which  of 
my  grand-children  succeeds  me?"  He  then 
added,  **  Now  I  shall  be  no  longer  restrained 
in  my  journeys,  and  in  all  I  have  a  mind  to  do, 
by  the  representations  of  physicians,  and  the 
reasonings  of  matrons :  I  shall  go  and  come  at 
my  pleasure,  and  they  will  let  me  be  quiet." 
Yet  this  duchess  of  Burgundy  was  his  particu- 
lar favourite,  atid  he  loved  her  (says  the  duke) 
as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing. 
He  sought,  however,  to  provide  against  a  de^ 
feet  of  lineal  heirs,  by  legitimating  and  calling 
to  the  succession  two  of  his  natural  children, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  enrcgistering 
his  edict  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  this  unusual  act  of  arbitrary  power 
was  revoked.  ' 

The  latter  years  of  Lewis  were  further  dis- 
quieted by  religious  quarrels.  The  spirit  of 
devotion,  which  grew  upon  him  in  proportion 
to  his  increased  age  and  infirmities,  threw  him 
into  the  power  of  his  confessors.  One  of  these, 
father  le  Tellier,  a  Jesuit,  of  a  fiery  and  intole- 
•rant  character,  urged  him  to  violent  measures 
against  the  Jansenists,  and  caused  him  to  pro- 
cure from  Rome  a  formal  condemnation  of 
their  doctrine  in  a  famous  bull  known  by  tlic 
title  of  Unigenitus.  The  reception  of  this 
was  forced  upon  the  Galilean  church,  but  not 
Vrithout  opposition  from  some  of  its  most  re- 
spectable members,  who  thereby  incurred  the 
king's  severe  displeasure.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes,  his  health  rapidly  declined.  He 
surveyed  the  approach  of  death  with  calmness 
and  resolution,  and  gave  some  excelleht  advice 
to  the  young  dauphin,  his  great-grandson,  in 
which  he  freely  confessed  the  principal  faults 
•  of  his  reign.  He  expired  in  September  17 15, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  having  worn 
the  crown  for  the  very  uncommon  term  of 
seventy-two  years.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  his  popularity,  and  an  indecent  joy  was 
manifested  by  the  people  at  his  funeral. 
'  The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  will  always  be  a 
memorable  period  in  history ;  and  his  personal 
character,  as  greatly  influencing  its  events,  will 
continue  to  be  an  interesting  object  of  specu- 
lation. Yet  he  had  none  of  the  commanding 
qualities  which  create  a  nation  or  an  aera,  and 
would  not  have  been  distinguished  from  com- 
mon princes  under  common  circumstances. 


His  natural  good  sense  and  sedateness  would 
have  made  him  respectable,  though  not  brilliant, 
in  an  inferior  situation  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  ia 
alleviation  of  his  faults,  that  never  was  any 
man  more  exposed  to  moral  perversion  by  a 
bad  education,  and  the  extravagant  flattery  of 
a  whole  people,  who  indulged  their  own  vanity 
in  deifying  their  monarch.  He  was  perpetually  ^ 
told  that  he  was  the.  greatest  of  all  mortals,  and  ' 
he  believed  it ;  he  saw  every  thing  bowing  at 
his  feet,  and  he  thought  that  his  will  ought  to 
be  the  sole  law  on  earth.  That  he  was  not  ati 
insupportable  tyrant,  could  only  be  owing  to 
something  radically  good  in  his  disposition. 
His  nation  made  great  advances  in  his  reign, 
for  whichj  however,  it  was  no  further  obliged 
to  him,  than  as  he  was  a  general  encourager 
of  every  thing  which  could  contribute  tQ  his 
own  glory.  One  of  his  ablest  panegyrists  has 
summed  up  his  character  by  saying,  tnat  if  he 
was  not  a  ■  great  king,  he  was  at  least  a  great 
actor  of  royalty.  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Kiillot 
Elemens,  Mod,  Univers.  Hist,  Mem.  de  Due 
de  St.  S/mf«.— A. 

LEWIS  XV.  king  of  France,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.) 
and  of  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1710.  He  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  his  great  grandfather  in 
1 7 15;  soon  after  which  event,  the  sole  regency 
was  claimed  by  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
right  was  recognised  by  the  parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  testament  of  the  deceased 
king,  which  had  appointed  a-council  of  regency. 
The  young  king  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Fleury  bishop  of  Frejus  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal), who,  by  his  gentle  and  insinuating  man- 
ners, acquired  his*  affection  and  confidence. 
An  understanding  of  the  common  order^ 
nioderate  good  sense  without  any  thing  bril- 
liant, coldness,  timidity,  and  reserve,  with  a 
propensity  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  marked 
the  opening  character  of  the  monarch,  and  fore- 
boded a  reign  of  mistresses  and  favourites.  He 
was  crowned  in  1 722,  and  declared  major  the 
following  year;  but  the  regent  retained  the 
chief  power  as  prime-minister  till  his  death  in 
1723.  His  successor  in  the  ministry,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  negociated  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  king  and  Maria  Leczinski,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus  king  of  Poland,  which  took  place 
in  1725.  Not  long  after,  Fleury  became 
prime-minister;  which  post,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  he  held  till  his  death  in  1743, 
with  uncontrouled  jk>wer.  The  spirit  of  his 
government  was  economical  and  pacific  (see 
liis  article)  j  and  a  war  with  the  empire  in 
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1733  ^^^  ^^  prinorpal  foreign  occurrence.  It 
vas  successful  to  France^  and  terminated  in 
the  annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  4nd 
Bar  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 

Lewisi  for  some  years,  lived  in  conjugal 
fidelity  with  his  queen*  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  several  daughters.  At  length  he  was 
capttvated  by  the  allurements  of  some  court 
ladiesi  and  received  the  favours  of  three  sisters 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  was  installed 
in  the  office  of  mistress  with  all  the  distinction 
attending  it  at  the  French  court.  From  this 
period  he  was  never  without  one  or  more  fe- 
male favourites,  and  indulged  his  propensities 
for  the  sex  without  moderation  or  delicacy. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in' 
1740,  brought  on  a  new  continental  war. 
France  joined  with  Prussia  and  Poland  in  raising 
to.  the  empire  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tnie  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  cause  was  maintained  by  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sardinia.  In  1744  Lewis  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  was  present  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  several  places.  At  Metz  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  spread 
consternation  through  all  France.  His  re- 
covery was  celebrated  with  all  those  transports 
of  joy  which  could  proceed  from  the  awakened 
saisiDility  of  a  nation,  then  remarkable  for  af- 
fectionate attachment  to  its  sovereigns.  The 
surname  of  the  Well-beloved  was  given  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion.  He  displayed  the  feel- 
ings of  a  good  heart  upon  the  demonstrations 
of  iiis  people's  affection,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  How 
sweet  it  is  to  be  thus  loved !  and  what  have  I 
done  to  deserve  k?"  In  the  next  year  he 
Tiewed,  at  a  safe  distance,  the  bloody  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  gained  by  marshal  Saxe.  It  does 
not  appear  that  even  adulation  ever  greatly  ex- 
tolled the  military  prowess  of  this  prince.  The 
French  took  most  of  the  strong  towns  in  the 
Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  Italy  \  and  their  marine,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  Fleury,  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  English.  The  treat  of  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe  in  1748  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
leaving  the  imperial  crown  in  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  restoring  other  things  to 
nearly  their  former  state.  As  far  as  the  ex- 
hausted finances  of  France  would  allow,  useful 
plans  of  domestic  improvement  were  executed; 
and  the  most  -splendid  establishment  of  the 
reign,  the  Boyal  Military  School,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1751.  Disputes  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistracy  about  this  time  occasioned 
considerable  agitation  •,  and  the  court,  instead 
of  making  a  iirm  decision  between  the  parties 
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upon  ^principles  of  justice  and  ttue  polier,  btef* 
fered  m  a  despotic  way,  by  alternately  bamsh- 
ing  both.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  fer* 
ment  produced  by  these  quarrels,  that  a  fanattc» 
named  Damien,  was  induced  in  1757  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  the  king  at  Versailles  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards.  He  received  a  stab, 
which  was  not  dangerous ;  and  the  assassin^ 
though  evidently  insane,  and  without  accon^* 
plices,  was  put  to  the  most  diabolical  torture3y 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  government  and  nation. 

Before  this  time,  the  unsettled  state  in  which 
affairs  were  left  in  America  and  the  £ast  Indies 
had  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
the  French  and  English,  attended  with  a  con-, 
tinental  war,  in  which  France  became  allied 
with  her  old  rival  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
England  with  Prussia.,  Although  the  events 
were  at  first  favourable  to  the  French  arms, 
yet  the  scale  was  so  completely  turned,  that 
never  was  a  war  in  the  result  more  glorious  to 
the  English,  and  more  ruinous  and  disgraceful 
to  France.  The  accession  of  Spain  to  her 
cause,  in  virtue  of  the  family-compact,  only 
added  to  the  laurels  and  acquisitions  oi  Great 
Britain.  Lewis's  unbounded  attachment  to  a 
selfish  and  imperious  mistress,  madame.  de 
Pompadour,  who  was  suffered  to  appoint  n\i- 
nisters  and  commanders  at  her  pleasure,  atid 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  her  avarice  and  am* 
bition,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  producing 
these  disasters.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
gave  the  nation  the  repose  of  which  it  stood  so 
much  in  need,  but  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
territory.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  which  had 
become  obnoxious  to  all  the  catholic  princes^ 
and  was  peculiarly  unpopular  in  France,  was 
finally  abolished  in  that  country  by  a  royal 
edict  in  1764. 

The  death  of  madame  de  Pompadour  did  not 
free  from  female  influence  a  king  who  had  now 
all  the  habits  of  a  confirmed  debauchee.  He  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  madame  de  Barre,  who, 
by  her  dissolute  arts,  provoked  his  languishing 
desires  ;  and  his  latter  years  were  disgraced  by 
the  grossest  sensuality.  At  the  same  time  his 
government  became -more  severe  and*  arbitrary. 
Great  disorders  arose  in  Britany,  through  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon, 
which  involved  him  with  the  parliament  of 
that  province.  He  was  accused  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  was  snatched  from 
punishment  by  the  royal  interposition.  All 
the  parliaments  made  a  common  cause ;  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  was  suspended ;  and 
in  conclusion,  the  king,  in  1 77 1,  overthrew  the 
whole  system   of  juridical  administration  in 
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fVance,  ^rii  cftfaMislicJ  a  n^^  one.  'Wie  >3t- 
hausted  iflte  6f  the  financies  sugg^sWd  ri^w 
arid  !rtirtIi'e(<:Wme  imposts,  wliidi  aiigrrierffed 
'thfe  pxiblic  discontents.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
te^lrtsj  att^ct:ed  with  (he  smJill-pox,  died  liri- 
lameftted,  ittay  1774,  In  flie  sixfy-'fifth  year  of 
fiis  age,  atid  si^ctieth  of  his  reign.  He  had  loit 
his  '6nly  son,  the  dauphin,  in  1755,  and  left 
the  cfol^rl  to  his  grandson.  During  this  Vei^n 
ihe  art^  and  sciences  made  a  great  progress  m 
Ftanc^,  which  was  aided  by  the  munificence 
'6f  the  court,  as  long  as  other  demands  did  not 
Anticipate  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
Toyages  of  tKe  French  mathematicians  to  the 
equaTorial  and  polar  regions,  in  order  to  mea- 
sufe  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  were  equally 
tidnt)urable  to  the  government  and  the  persons 
employed.  The  kmg  himself  possessed  tnuqh, 
more  Information  than  his  predecessor,  and 
was  well  versed  in  historical  and  geographical 
Studies.  He  was  polite,  affable,  naturally  mild 
and  humane }  but  want  of  strength  of  charac- 
ter^ and  fondness  for  sensual  indulgences,  de- 
graded him  both  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a  man. 
Mttlot.^  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Vii  Pnvh  de 
Louis  XV.^^h. 

LEWIS  XVI.  king  of  France,  grandson  of 
the  fireceding,  and  son  of  the  dauphin  Lewis 
and  of  Maria  Jbsepha  of  Saxony,  was  born  in 
August  1754.  His  father,  a  prince  of  great 
Virtue,  carefully  superintended  the  education 
ef  his  three  sons,  and  placed  them  under  pre- 
ceptors who  were  particularly  attentive  to  their 
morals.  Their  cares  perfectly  succeeded  with 
respect  to  Lewis,  then  duke  of  Berry,  who  was 
naturally  modest,  timid,  and  docile.  Without 
any  brilliancv  of  parts,  he  was  well  calculated 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  had  a 
memory  retentii«  of  the  minutest  facts,  a 
sound  judgment,  great  patience  and  applica- 
tion. He  was  humane,  averse  to  flattery,  sim- 
ple in  his  tastes,  and  fond  of  retirement.  Un- 
stained by  the  vices  of  a  dissolute  court,  he 
'  married,  in  1770,  Maria- Antonietta  of  Au- 
stria, daughter  of  the  empress-qiieen  Maria 
Theresa,  and  sister  of  the  emperor  Joseph* 
The  nuptials  were  performed  with  unusual 
magnificence ;  but  a  shocking  loss  of  lives, 
owirig  to  mismanagemient  in  the  exhibition 
of  some  fireworks,  seemed  to  the  public  an 
augury  of  future  misfortunes,  while  it  pain- 
fully exercised  the  sensibility  of  the  young 
married  pair. 

Lewis  ascended  the  throne  in  May  i^l^j 
being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  His  first 
prime-ministcr  was  M.  de  Maurepas,  who  had 
long  occupied  that  statioa  in  tlic  late  reign. 


but  ^is  at  length  'ex&ed  from  (iotitT.  BiWs 
inl'fueric^  tq^'as  effetted  the  ifeitofaftion  of  the 
anciefft  pia:rnah(c1frfSy  a  ^xirptllir  hteasttre,  ttrhicii 
.  predicted  a  govcrnnient  cbliducf ed  upon  prirt- 
cfples  Vei^y  different  frofti  fho^fe  of  the  prece4- 
ins  adhiinisf ration.  He  Is,  ho^^er,  charged 
with  a  systematic  purpose  df  keeping  the  king 
i^n6raht  of  public  affairs,  and  redudng  him  to 
a  cypher ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  to  an  Im- 
patience of  contradiction,  and  a  rough  abrupt- 
ness of  manner,  which  soihetimes  broke  out  in 
the  young  monarch,  therfe  sucCC^dfed  a  passive 
diffidence,  which  always  prdvelited  him  frotn 
declaritig  his  own  opinion  iri  deliberation,  and 
made  him  adhere  in  silence  to  the  majority. 
This  sense  of  his  own  want  of  'firmness  had, 
however,  the  effect  which  it  ordinarily  produces 
lipon  weak  characters  \  that  of  rendering  hini 
jealous  ^hd  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  all 
about  him.  For  the  present,  findihg  himsdf 
of  no  consequence,  he  indulged  'to  excess  a 
passion  for  the  chace,  which  w^s  thd  only 
pleasure  that  he  cv^r  pursued  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Lc^is  XVL,'as  it  was 
that  of  Charles  I.,  to,  come  to  the  crown  at  » 
period  when  a  great  change  in  public  opini6n 
had  long  been  preparing,  and  was  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which  announced  a  Speedy  crisis  ia 
the  political  system.  The  despotism  of  the 
two  last  reigns  had  exasperated  men's  minds, 
and  rendered  them  alive  to  the  evils  of  arbi- 
trary power}  while  the  weakness  and  gross 
debauchery  of  the  late  monarch  had  accustomed 
the  nation  to  regard  the  crown  with  contempt. 
The  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  the  rapacity  of 
the  courtiers,  the  disputes  and  vycres  of  the 
<^l6^gy»  ^^d  sapped  the  foundatiotls  of  social 
order  \  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  stt  of  able 
and  eloquent  writers  had  arisen,  who,  by  the 
united  powers  of  ar^umenf  and  ridicule,  ag- 
gravated all  the_  faults  of  ancient  establish- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  whole 
fabric  of  ptiblic  opinion.  The  finances  were 
in  a  state  of  gteat  derangement ;  and  though 
the  king  himself  was  extremely  mofferate 
in  his  expences,  his  economical  plans  were 
thwarted  by  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  the 
queen,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  To  the  other  causes  of  discontent 
was  added  suspicion  of  the  queen's  political 
bias  in  favour  of  the  interest  of  her  family ; 
while  the  mixture  of  haughtiness  and  levity, 
in  her  character,  and  her  imprudences  of  con- 
duct (to  give  them  no  harsher  appellation)  de- 
prived her  both  of  the  esteem  and  the  affection^ 
of  the  nation  in  generaL 
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.No  step  80  much  contributed  to  bring  on  a 
revolution  in  France  as  the  part  taken  by  that 
nation  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  its 
revolted'  colonies  in  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  danger  of  the  example,  the  temptation 
of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  humble  a  triumph- 
ant rival  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The 
minister,  M.  de  Vergennes,  supported  by  the 
queen's  party,  prevailed,  against  the  king's 
opinion,  to  cause  a  decided  partiality  to  he 
shewn  to  the  Americans  \  and  some  young 
men  of  rank  were  suffered  to  go  over  and 
Serve  in  their  armies,  thpugh  their,  zeal  was 
excited  by  principles  avowedly  republican.  The 
complaints  of  the  English  ministry  on  this  head 
being  disregarded,  open  war  between  the  na- 
tions broke  out  in  1778.  Although,  after  a 
great  variety  of  fortune,  France  and  her  allies 
succeeded  in  detaching  America  from  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  yet  the  expence  o(  such  widely-ex- 
tended operations  left  the  French  finances  in  a 
state  of  aggravated  disorder,  while  the  event 
jpowetfully  aided  the  progress  of  antimo- 
narchical  principles,  in  the  mean  time  succes- 
sive ministries  had  adopted  various  and  contra- 
dictory systems  with  regard  to  external  and 
internal  jpolicy.;  and  several  projects  of  reform 
had  taken  their  turn,  with  no  other  eiFect  than 
to  accustom  the  nation  to  discuss. with  freedom 
iSl  public  topics,  and  open  i^  eyes  to  existing 
^bvses.  "of  the  ministers,  several  were  distin- 
guished for  enlarged  and  philosophical  vie  ws^but 
which  were  little  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
^t^ngcs  and  ancientconstitution  of  the  country, 
tt  was  a  remarkable  proof  o^  the  prevalence  of 
new  maxims,  that  one  of  .those  to  whom  the 
administration  pf  the^finances  vc^sat  a  critical 
period  committed  was  M.  Necker,  a  prptestant 
panker  of  Geneva. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to, give  even 
$^n  abridged  history  of  so  complicated  and 
eventful  a  business  as  the.  French  revolution, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  Xewis  was  rathqr  a 
victim  than  a  distinguished  actor.  It  will  be 
sufRcient  for  the  ^purposes  pf  J>iography  to 
touch  upon  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most 
personal, to  the  monarch,. ^nd  were  mpst  af- 
tected  by  the,  peculiarities  pf  his  character. 

After  Necker  had  been  dismissed  in  1781 
from  the  superiptepdency  of  the  finances,  in 
which  department  his  economical  plans, 
though  approved  by  the  .king,  had  prpcurcii 
hi.m  the.en,mky  of  the  queen  aAd/court;ers, 
that  bipanch  of  administration  feU  into,  yaripus 
^  hands,  and  at  length  into  t]iose  of  M.  Qalonne. 
By  sojne  specipus  operations  he  restored  an 
Apparent  profip^rity,  and ^ gave  free, course,  ^o 


the  profusion  of  the  court,  till  at  length  thf 
derangement  in  the  revenue  became  so  obvious 
and  alarming,  that  it  was  necessarv  to  lay  the 
state  of  afiairs  before  a  national  assembly* 
The  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  booy 
formidable  to  monarchical  authority,  had  never 
been  convoked  since  the  year  1014;  and  it 
was  now  determined  first  to  have  recourse  to 
an  Inferior  kind  of  assemblv,  termed  the  Nota- 
bles, selected  by  the  kings  nomination  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  state.  Their  first 
meeting,  in  February  1787,  disclosed  an  enor« 
mbus  ae^cU  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  con» 
cealed.  Great  taxes  were  propo!>ed  to  make 
;ood  the  deficiency,  which  the  pariiament  o£ 
^aris  refused  to  register,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence banished.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
man  who  disguised  the  most  criminal  ambition 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  who,  from 
this  time,  was  perpetually  engaged  in  intrigues 
to  ruin  the  jaing  ^nd  subvert  the  constitution, 
having  entercd^a  protest  in  favour  of  the  par- 
Uament,  partook  in  Its  punishment.  Variou^ 
measures,  some  harsh,  some  conciliatory,  suc^ 
ceeded;  all  displaying  the  embatrassment  of 
the  court,  and  the  progress^  of  .the  public  dis- 
contents. The  ministry  was  changed,  Keckeip 
was  recalled,  ^d  at  length,  after  a  third  con- 
vocation pf  the  nptables  to  no  good  .efi^ect,  it 
was  resolved  '^0  adopt  the  dreaded  expedient  of 
calling  ,an  .assembly  of  the  statesrgeneral.  dur- 
ing this  d^lay,  the  popular  cause  had  still  been 
raining  groupd  in  %tie  pub[lic^ind,  by  .meetings 
held  in  tne.capital  and  provinces,  at  which  the 
utmost  freedom  of  .disc^ssing  political  points 
was  indulged,  ai;a, men  , of  the  ii^erior  cUsscs 
were  ha];fituated  to  pet  in  concert,  apd  b^co^xe 
familiar  M^ith.their  ftwn^trei]gth. 

In  May  1789  the.  states-general  assembled. 
The  .king  ,li^d  Jlneen  pqrsuSi^d-by  Necker  to  , 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  making  ^e  number  of 
representatives  of  the  third  estate,  or  conamons, 
equal  to  that  pf  tne  two  otliers,  die  nobles  and 
clergy,  unit^4-  "  ,remainj^  ,for  .the  jpop^lar 
party  (oq^rry  the  pj^we  of  the  votes  being 
taken,  not  by  orders  .ui  .tl^ree  distinct  houses^ 
but  by  poll  in  o^e  ^hou^e.  As  this  would  in« 
f^Uibly  tbrpw  the  MxqU  pQW?r  into  ffie  hands 
pf  the  ^hird  estate,  it  was  vigorously  ppposed 
^y  ^e  royalist  and  aristocratical  parties.  At 
length  the  commons,  thinking  themselves  ^f«t 
ficiently  supported  by  the  voice  of  .the  pepplet 
declared  jhemselves  ttc  fmti^al  asumpfy^  and 
assumed  the  whole  jleg|slative  ai,ithority.  pur-<» 
ing  those  yipjgat.^and  gmomqoito^us  cpnt^tiops* 
t^e^kjng  fluauajted  betj^M^en  opn.q«Ue  couipu:il8» 
His. chief  desjire  appq^ired . ip  f3C.0  pixserve, 
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tranquUKty  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 
Und  he  was  prepared  on  his  own  part  to  sub- 
mit to  any  lacrifices  for  this  purpose  that 
might  be  required  of  him.  At  length,  how-^ 
ever,  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  popular  mea- 
sures to  the  subversion  of  all  monarchical 
power,  together  with  the  urgent  remonstrances 
6f  the  queen  and  princes  of  the  blood,  inducted 
him  to  give  orders  for  the  assembling  of  troops 
round  the  capital,  and  to  venture  upon  the  step 
of  dismissing  Necker;  and  commanding  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  the  kingdom.  Paris  burst  into 
a  fiame  upon  this  event ;  commotions  took 
place,  in  which  the  soldiers  refused  to  employ 
dieir  arms  against  their  fellow-citizens ;  a  vast 
body  of  national  militia  was  organised,  and 
forcibly  supplied  themselves  with  arms  from 
(he  arsenal  of  the  invalids;  and  on  July  14, 
hostilities  against  the  royal  authority  openly 
>  commenced  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 
Resistance  to  the  popular  torrent  was  now 

•  vain ;  the  king  recalled  Necker,  who  returned 
iimid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
resumed  the  reins.  Schemes  for  a  new  consti- 
tution and  new  measures  of  finance  were  dis^ 
cussed  with  tolerable  composure ;  till  a  scarcity 

•  of  provisions,  joiniilgwith  other  causes  of  public 
agitation,  inspired  the  populace  with  uncon- 
troulable  fury.  On  October  5,  a  dreadful  in- 
sifrrection  took  place,  in'  which  a  numerous 
amicd  mob  marched  to  Versailles,  broke  into 
the  palace,  massacred  some  of  the  guards,  and 
compelled  the  king,  with  the  queen  ahd  family, 
to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  In  these  alarm- 
ing scenes  Lewis  preserved  a  remarkable  com- 
posure of  mmd,  and  thougjh  he  complied  widi 
what  was  requured  of  him  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting bloodshed,  gave  no  tokens  of  personal 
iear. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  emigration  of  some  ot  the  most 
zealous  friends  to  royalty,  who  carried  into 
foreign  countries  a  desirt  of  exciting  those 
hbstUc  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  in  the  afiairs  of  France,  whicli, 
in  the  end,  proved  destructive  to  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  national  assembly  meantime 
proceeded  steadily  in<  their  plans  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
limited  monarchy ;  and  the  king  appeared  so. 
well  satisfied  wim  their  labours,  tnat  ne  volun<- 
tarily  repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  made  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  and  defend  the  new  constitution  to  thelast 
moment  of  his  life.  The  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  however,  daily  increased.  The  no- 
Ues  and  clergy  who  weve>  most  attached*^  to 


royalty  were  almost  universally  disaflected  t9 
the  innovations  that  were  taking  place.  Emi- 
gration became  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
comprehended  the  king's  aunts  and  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood ;  while  troops  were 
collected  and  openly  formed  into  an  army  oa 
tfie  frontiers.  I'he  public  suspicions  wer© 
naturally  kept  awake*  by  fliese  circumstanceSj^ 
and  popular  ferments  occasionally  broke  out  ia 
the  capital  and  provinces.  In  April  1791  the 
king  and  his  family,  preparing  to  go  U)  St. 
Cloud  in  order  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays^ 
were  forciblv  stopt  by  the  populace,  who  ap- 
prehended tnat  he  meant  to  qiiit  the  capital* 
He  complained  with  dignity  of  this  affront, 
and  on  the  next  day  proceeded  on  his  journey  j 
b|it  he  endeavoured  to  remove  all  suspicions  by 
formally  announcing  to  foreign  courts  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution,  and  dismissing 
obnoxious  persons  from  attendance  about  him. 
His  sincerity,  however,  received  an  indelible 
stain  from  an  unfortunate  step  which  he  was 
induced  to  take  not  long  afterwards.  At  die 
latter  end  of  June,  ^he  king  and  royal  family 
secretly  withdrew  from  the  Tuilleries,  and  un- 
der feigned  names  proceeded  towards  the  fron- 
tiers, with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  reaching 
Montmedy.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  de- 
parture was  the  danger  and  insult  to  which  the 
king,  and  especially  the  queen,  were  exposed 
I  from  the  licentious  violence  of  the  Parisian 
mob  -,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  plans  of  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  emi- 
grants, who  were  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to 
effect  a  counter-revolution.  The  royal  travel- 
lers were  discovered  and  stopt  near  the  fron- 
tiers, whence  they  were  brought  back  under  a 
strong  escort  as  prisoners.  The  king's  eldest 
brother,  with  his  consort,  who  took  a  different 
road,  made  their  escape. 

The  national  assembly  proceeded  calmly  to 
complete  their  labours,  and,  in  September,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  the  constitutional  act,  whicli 
he  solemnly  accepted,  and  swore  to  maintain 
inviolate.  They  soon  after  dissolved  them* 
selves,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  legisl^ive  as- 
sembly appointed  by  a  national  election.'  II 
was  soon  evident  that  France  would  have  a 
foreign  war  to  sustain  with  the  powers  coa^ 
tesced  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  mo* 
narchy,  with  the  further  purpose  of  making 
conquests  upon  the  French  territories.  In 
proportioa  to  the  national  danger,  this  suspi- 
cions of  the  people  increased,  and  their  lost 
confidence  in  the  king  could  never  be  recalled. 
Their  jealousies  were  enforced  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  royal' vetoi  aUowod  by  the  skew- 
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clmstittttkAi,  agahut  two  decrees  of  the  assem* 
Uf)  one  levelled  at  the  einigrants»  the,  other  at 
tbe  nonjurtng  priests.  In  both  of  these  he  de- 
serves, the  praise  of  having  ventured  openly  to 
appose  what  appeared  to  him  measures  dictated 
by  violence  and  injustice ;  and  the  frankness 
of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  war- 
rant his  sincerity  in  other  acts.  Yet  the  party 
which  aimed  at  the  entire  abolition  of  mo- 
aarchy  derived  great*  advantages  from  this  op- 
position to  the  public  will. 

War  was  declared  by  the  assembly  against 
the  emperor  in  April)  and  armies  marched  to 
the  frontiers.     A  decree  passed  the  assembly 
for  forming  a  camp  of  2o>ooo  men  near  Paris; 
which  the  king^  conceiving  it  a  measure  de- 
signed to  overawe  the  more  moderate  party> 
and  strengthen  that  of  the  Jacobins,  which  was 
now  become  formidable,  refused  to  sanction ; 
as  he  likewise  did,  a  severe  decree  against  the 
refractory  clergy.     He  also  dismissed  some  of 
the  popular  ministers  who  had  been  forced 
upon  him.    The  discontents  excited  by  this 
conduct  burst  out  into  a  furious  insurrection 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  in  which  an.  armed 
mob  made  their  way  into  the  Tuilleries,  and 
treated  the  king  with  gross  personal  insults* 
During  this  trying  scene  he  displayed  great 
fortitude,  and  to  repeated  threats  against  bis 
life,  replied  in  a  pathetic  tone,  '*  Alas  i  if  my 
life  could  secure  the  good  of  my  country,  how 
willingly  would  I  omt  it  as  a  sacrifice  I"   A 
deceitful  calm  succeeded,  in  which  the  king 
and  the  national  assembly  appeared  cordiaUy 
to  join  in  measures  for  the  defence  of  th^ 
country ;  but  in  the  mean  time  dangers  were 
accumulating,  and  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  with  the  Prussian  army,  preceded 
by  a  menacing  manifesto,  in  which  the  king's 
accession  to  the  new  constitution  was  repre- 
sented as  only  an  involuntary  compliance,  sti- 
mulated the  people  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
Bands  of  ferocious  recruits  from  the  south  were 
^aily  aniving  at  Paris,  and  the  Jacobins  used 
every  art  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  public 
against  the  court.     At  length,  Pethion,  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
sections  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  to 
demand  the  deposition  of  the  king.    The  de* 
termination  of  this  point  was  fixed  for  the 
tench  of  August.     On  that  fatal  day  a  numer- 
ous body  oiF  insurgents  attacked  the  Tuilleries, 
which  was  defended  rbv  the  Swiss  guards  and 
soQie  gentlemen  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
A  very  bloody  eng^ement  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  massacre  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Swiss- ani  several  others.    The  king  god 


his  family  had'  previously  taken  shelfer  in  the 
hall  of  the  national  assembly.  That  body  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  declare  th^  suspension 
of  the  regal  authority  in  the  person  ot  Lewis 
XVI.,  and  to  decree  the  convocation  of  a 
national  convention  for  the  ensuing  mondi. 
The  king  and  his  family  were  sent  for  confine* 
ment  to  the  Temple.  Various  massacres  and 
other  enormities  succeeded,  which  were  all- 
surpassed  by  the  most  horrid  murder  of  up* 
wards  of  looo  state  prisoners  at  Paris  on  the 
second  and  third  of  September,  among  wh6m 
was  the  beautiful  princess  of  Lamballe,  whose 
bleeding  head,  stuck  upon  a  pike,  was  shewn  to 
the  queen,  whose  intimate  and  favourite  she- 
had  been. 

Under  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit,  the 
final  catastrophe   of   the  unhappy  monarch 
could  not  be  distant.     After  royalty  had  been 
abolished  by  acclamation  in  the  new  conven- 
tion, an  intention  was  soon  avowed  of  bringing 
the  king  to  a  trial.    In  vain  did  the  inviola-^ 
bility  of  his  person,  declared  by  the  constitu-. 
tion  he  had  accepted,  stand  directly  in  the- 
way  of  this  purpose:  it  was  overruled  by  the 
violent  party  in  the  convention,  and,  on  De- 
cember 1 1,  Lewis  was  brought  to  the  bar  to ' 
answer  to  the  heads  of  accusation  drawn  up. 
against  hinu  .for  the  crime  of  tyranny  and 
treason  towards  the  nation.      He  defended* 
himself  with  judgment  and  presence  of  mind^ 
and  received  the  assistance  of  three  eminent  • 
advocates,  who  generously  took  upon  them^ 
selves  the  hazard  of  such  an  unpopular  act.- 
He  Mras^  however,  found  guilty,  and  oy  a  small 
majority  the  punishment  of  death  was  decreed 
against  him.    He  employed  the  short  interval 
in  the  preparations  for  death  enjoined  by  his  - 
religion,  to  which  he  was  sincerely 'devoted^ 
and,   on  January  21,  1793,  ^^<  ^^^  ^o  th« 
scaflbld..    His  behaviour  there  partook  of  the 
calm  fortitude  which  distinguished  him  through 
all  his  scenes  of  suflcring.   He  declared  his  in*"- 
nocence  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  but  was 
rudely  prevented  from  finishing  his  speech  by 
the  sound  of  drums  and  the  hand  of  the  exe* 
cutioner.     His  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
filled  with  lime,  and  no  vestige  was  left  of  the  * 
place  of  interment.    Lewis  AVI.  died  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteettth  of 
his  reign.    He  left  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  of  whom  the  son  died  miserably  in 
1795.    His  que^n  was  brought  to  the  scaffold 
in  1793,  and  his  sister,  the  year  after.    Sucl^ 
were  the  tragedies  of  which  this  royal  house 
was  the  subject.    Lewis  XVI.  will  undoubt* 
edlj  be  reckoned  b^  posterity  among,  the  best 
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^i  TfiO$t  virtuous  of  the  Ftt^nch  kings.  He 
was  far  from  the  loWftt  in  point  of  understand- 
ing, and  pos^ssed  acquired  knowledge  to  a  de- 
gree uHcottrtnon  -upon  the  thirone.  He  wrote 
Welly  ahd  excelled  in  clearness  of  expression 
and  nieth6dtcal  arrangement.  Of  these  talents, 
together  with  great  extent  of  scientific  inform- 
ation, ho  other,  proof  need  be  required,  than 
the  itii;tf(ictions  to  the  eminent  navigator  La 
P6r6use,  which  were  certainly  drUwn  ttp  by  his 
hand,  though  $u^posed  to  have  bfeen  the  work 
of  the  Academy.  In  vigour  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness of  resohition  he  was  unhappily  deficient ; 
but  there  h^iVe  peihips  btfen  few  princes  "who 
^ould  have  been  ca^abfe  of  extricatitig  them- 
selves with  safety  and  honour  from  the  peculiar 
dtfeculti'es  with  which  it  wa^  his  lot  to  strug- 
gle. Hiit.  xfihe  Revolution  in  Prartde.  Prhate 
Ikfemoirs  by  Betirand  de  Mbleville.  Memoirs  of 
JLewis  JTF'L  by  Soufh^ie. — A. 

LEWISj  JdttN,  a  learned  English'diviife,  hi- 
storian, and  antiqU^fy,  who  flourished  In  the 
e?ghtecn<h  ccntiiry,  was  bofn  at  Bristol,  in  "the 
year  ^675.  file  wis  educated  in  grammar- 
reafriihg  at  the  ffce-^sdhobl  of  Winboum,  in 
Dotsetshife;  and  w^s  sent  from  thence  to  the 
university  of  Qxfotd,  where  he  was  udralttcd 
a  •sihoWr  In  lEiteter-college.  "After  hwlng 
iJaken  one  degfee,  he  ^as  ordained  by  'the 
BTsh6p  of  London,  and  bfSciated  for  some  time 
as  'Curate  of  St.  John*s,  in  Wappittg.  'In  Ac 
year  1699,  lofd^hincellor  Sommers  presented 
nihi  ^tb  thc^ectofy  of  Aclfe,Hn  Kent;  ^and  in 
i7^5>  he  w^  ^^jJoihted  minSster  of  Maf^te, 
in  the  itte  of  Thanet.  He  resigned  Acns  in 
I7<56,'^p6n  Ms  beihg'^ottated  by  ^tchbidh^p 
TeAhison'h)'the  recti^ry  of  SaltwoOd  in  Rent, 
wiih'ihe  chapel  6f^Hfthe  aiinexed.  In  th« 
«ameyear  his  gra6ealsopi^^medihim  tothe  rec- 
tory of  EiistbHdge,  1n  the  feame  cbuftty.  'By  the 
aarfie  mtinlficttit '  patron  he  was  collated,  In 
1768,  to  ttic  We^irage  of  Minstre,  in  the  istc  of 
THaihet,  -Hilrhen  he  reigned  SalMvocfci  a*)d 
Hythe ;  'arid  in'  i  7 19,'  ai^hishop  Wakfr  tonMi- 
Ated'  him-  master  of  £abtferidge<-ho^itiil,  inihe 
<ri!y  of'Ctetertf<irv.  He  ve^idcd  at'Mai^te 
frdm' the  tinie  of  nis  being  appointed  miniver 
Af  that  Jilace  till  his  death,  in  Jafluary  1 746-7, 
^ten-he"wJis  'in  riie  seven ty^secoftdyeaf  of  his 
iige.  He 'Was  the  author  of  Various' publica- 
tiott&i  vWildh  reflect  credit  on  his  hidirttry^arid 
RiitTiittg.  Tils  eiriiest^oducttons  verc,  <*A 
Companten  'ftr'^the  ^Afflicted,**  lyt*,  8Vo;; 
«'An  Apbl6gyTor'the  Cftrfeyjof  the  ChtArCh  of 
England,".  !7ii,'8Vo.;  "  iTie  C3i1lireh  CSite- 
chism  explained,  by  wJiy  of  Qutttlon  Jmd 
Ansvi^r,  kttd  confiftiaed  :by  Scripture  Proofc/' 


1 71 2,  I2m6.,  extracted  chiefly  from  bhhop 
WiHiams's  "  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate-t. 
chism ;"  and  "  Two  Letters  in  Defence  of  the- 
English  Liturgy  and.  RefDtmation,"  '  7 1 7>  8  vo, 
In  the  year  1720,  he  sent  out  into  the  world  a. 
work  which  had  cost  him  much  labour  and  time»; 
entitled,  "  TheHistor)' of  theLife  andSuflferings 
of  the  rev.and  learned  John  Wicklifi«,D.D,Warf» 
den  of  Canteri>ury-HaH,and  Public  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford,  &c.  together  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  rapers  relating  to  the  said  History,  never 
before  printed,"  &c.  8vo.  In  1 73 1,  he  puWi^hei* 
"  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, by  John  WickKfic,  S.T.P.  &C.J  to  which 
is  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  several  Transla- 
tions of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  New  Testament,  &c. 
into  English,  both  in  MS.  and  Print,  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  Editions  of  them,  since  the 
Invention  of  Printing,"  in  folio.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  revised  and  enlarged  the  curious 
(nneiace,  and  published  it  by  itself,  under  the 
title  of  **  A  complete  History  of  the  several 
Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  New  Tes^ 
lament,  into  English,''  '7391  ^vo.  In  the 
feaor  173 1,  he  also  published  a  new  edition  of 
«  The  .Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Knight,  by  William  Roper,  Esq."  of  which  T, 
Heafhe  had  printed  an  edition  .in  17 16,  ia 
many  places  quite  unintelligible  \  'but  which 
Mr. 'Lewis*wa9  enabled  to  correct,  by  means  of 
a  MS.  writtenin  the  band  commonly  used  in 
the  teigns  of  king  Henry  VIIL  and  queen  Eliza* 
betfa,  and  toillu^rate  with; notes,  and  several 
tetters  of  sir  Thomas  More  and  others.  He 
iBMs'also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  The  History  tand  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Thawet,  or  Tenet,"  fccfirstiprintcd  in  17^3, 
And  'afterwards  in  1736,  ^to. ;  «  The  History 
of  the  Abbey  auid  Church  of  Faversham,"  &c. 
1  *f'l  7,  '410. ;  "  The  Lyfe  of  Ma vster  Wyllyam 
Calttdin  of  the  Weald  of- Kent,  the  first  Printer 
in  Enj^nd,"/&c.- 1737,  8vo.  j  "  History  of 
the  Rise  and -Ptogress  of  Anabaptism  in  Eng. 
tmd,"  J738y'8vo.;  "  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Use  and  AntiqiAty  of  Seals  in  England,"  1740^ 
Syo.  ;^^-  A  -Defence  of  die  Communion  Office 
Md  Catechtsmiof  the  Church  of  England,  from 
tfe(» firtee  andgvoimdless  Charge  of ^heir  favour? 
hlg  theDoctrine^f  Transubstantiation,  brought 
agtfiA^t  Cheffn  by  two. of  Jtheipresimt  Popish 
Mhrtonarics,'' Jftrc.  t742^'8vo.j  "Theflifeof 
V>t,  Reynold  Pecock,  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
AsHph  tfnd  Chichester^  inthaReknof  King 
H^hrv- VI.,  beinga  Sequel  tothe JLite  of  Wkk- 
Hfie,  t744;Svo. ;  **A  brief  Discovery  of  some 
bfthe^Alrts  bf  the^PopasU  Protestant  Missionex;^ 
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in, England,''  1750,  8vo. ;  and  tekft  betind 
Iritii  severarl  pieces  in  MS.  the  subjects  of 
wbicb  may  be  seen  in  the  ^tog.  JSri/.— *M. . 

LEYDECKER,  Melchior,   ^  celcbi:ated 
Dutch  Calmist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  .a;id 
tegh^ning  of  the  eidKteetyth  century,,  was  born 
at  Micfdieburgy  in  ZeaUnd,  in  tho  year  x6c2. 
For  some  time  he  officiated  as  pastor  of  a 
•church  in  his  native  place ;  and  in  the  year 
167B,  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  ^t 
Utrecht.    Some  time  afterwards  be  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.    He  w^s 
profoundly  skilled  in    divinity,    ecclesiastical 
history,  and  rabbinical  learning  j  but  be  bad  no 
taste  for  polite  literature,  or  criticism,  and  was 
surprized  that  any  person  could  receive  de£ght 
'from  such  labours  as  those  of  Drusius.    He 
was  also  prejudiced  In  the  extreme   against 
writers  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  could  persuade  himself  into  a 
belief,  that  Spencer's  excellent  work  "  de  Le- 
cibus  Heorseprum,'*  was  written  in  favour  of 
Socinianism.     The  union  of  the  CalvLnists  and 
Lutherans  was  an  object  whicii  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  he  made  son^e  ineffectual  efforts 
to  promote  it.     He  died  in  17219  about  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.   He  was  the  author  of  "  Fax 
Vcritatis,"  1667,  8vo. ;  **  Synopsis  Coijtrover- 
siarum  deFocdere;"  a  "Commentary  on  theCa- 
techism  of  Heidelberg  j"  **  The  History  of  the 
•Church  of  Africa,"  4to-  abounding  in  curious 
research ;    "  An  Analysis  of  Scripture,  with 
Rules  for  Preaching;'*  "  A  Continuation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Hornius,  with  Notes  i" 
**  A  History  of  Jansenism,**  1/595,  8vo.,  which 
was  attacked  by  father  Quesnel,  on  account  of 
what  the  author  has  advanced,  in  it  concerning 
the  sovereignty  of  kings ;   and  a  large  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews/*  in  two 
vols,  folio,  1 7 14  and  1717,  which  is  replete 
with  erudition  and  interesting  matter.     The 
author  left  behind  him  a  third  volume  in  MS. 
bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  his  o^ji  time ;  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  it  has  been  sent  td  the  press.     All 
l3r.  Leydccker's  works  are  written  in  Latin, 
without  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  purity 
of  style.     Monri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEYDEN,  Lucas  van,'  a  Dutch  painter  of 
eminence,  bom  ^t  Ley  den  in  1494,  was  the 
son  of  Hugo-  Jacobs,  a  painter  of  moderate 
talents,  who  was  his  first  instructor.  At 
a  very  early  age  Lucas  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  his  art ;  and  being  sent  to  the  school 
of  Cornelius  Eogelbrecht,  he  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress. With  astonishing  industry  he  practised 
in  the    several  branches  of  painting  in  oil^ 


wajber-colojr^,  a;id  on  glass^  2^nd  in  engraving'; 
^nd  b^foi;?  the  age  of  fifteen  he  produced  .his 
piQture  of  St.  ^fubci^t,  by  which' he  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  His  tas^e  and  inanper  were 
those  of  his  country  and  age ;  Ac  fqrmer  with- 
Ottt  elegance,  the  latter  stiflfand  dry:  but  l\e 
coloured  well,'  designed  v»th  tolerable  corrQ<;t- 
ness«  and  gave  strong  expreasion.  His  p^nt* 
ings  and  engravings  are  itni^bcd  w\th  gre^t  la- 
bour and  exactness.  An  emi^lation  prevailed 
between  him  and  Albert  Durer,  but  of  a  liberal 
kind.  The  Utter  took  a  journey  tp  Leydep  oil 
purpose  to  visitLucas;  they  exchanged  ^ortraitSy. 
and  sent  ejich  other  copies  of  all  their  engravings. 
Lucas  married  young,  and  lived  in  an  expensivje^ 
style.  When  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  equip- 
ped a  vessel  at  his  own  c^pence,  wjth  which  ^e 
visited  the  capital  to>yns  of  theLow-countries,  giv- 
ing entertainments  to  all'the  principal  painters  ih 
each.  John  Mabuae  of  Middleburg  n>ade  hii)i 
so  hospitable  a  return,  that  his  health  was  much 
injured  by  his  convivial  tour,  and  he  eyen  fan- 
cied that  he  had  been  poisoned.  He  took  y> 
his  bed  on  his  return  j  and  though  he  did^not 
cease  from  occasionally  exercising  the  brpsh 
and  graver,  yet  he  remained  in  the  state  of  a'a 
invalid  tJU  his  death  in  1533,  at  tjie  age »6f  thirty- 
nine.  IJe  left  a  great  number  of  engravings  on 
cgpper  and  wood,  some  of  which  are  much  va- 
lued by  connoisseurs-  tlis  portraits  ^nd  other 
paintings  are  found  in  various  collections.  A 
picture  representing  the  Last  Judgpicnt,  cqA-  ' 
taining  a  vast  number  of  figures,  well  painted^, 
but  in  a  strange  extravagant  style,  is  kept  ia 
the  town-hall  of  Leyden  as  a  relic  of  great  va- 
lue. lyArgenvilU  Vie  des  Peintures,  FUkin^^ 
ion*s  Diet. — A. 

LEZ  ANA,  Joh^-Baptist  de,  a  karned 
Spanish  Carmelite  monk,  was  born  at  Madrid,, 
in  the  year  1586.  He  taught  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  theology,  witK  great  reputation  at 
Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  city  laist 
mentioned  resided  in  the  character  of  solicitor- 
general  to  his  order.  *  By  popes  Urban  VIIL 
Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VIL  he  was  heldr 
in  much  esteem,  and  employed  in  varioiiSi 
affairs  of  consecjuence.  He  died  at  Rome  ^tk 
1659,  when  he  was  about  seventy-three  years 
of  age.  Amoiig  other  works  no  published 
**  Annales  Sacrl  Prophetici  et  Eliani  Ordinis  . 
Beat.  Virg.  Mar.  de  Monte  Carmelo,*'  in  four 
volumes  folio,  1645—1656,  abounding  in  absurd 
fables  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  order,  as.  > 
well  as  visions  and  miracles;  ^^  De  Regularium 
Reformatione,  ex  variis  Patrum  S^ntentiis," 
1672,  4to.;  "  Summa  Questionum  Regular?- 
um)  seu  de  Casibus^Conscientix^''  ^(>i^%  and 
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enlarged  in  numerous  subsequent  editionsy  till, 
in  1655  it  extended  to  four  vols,  folio ;  <<  Con- 
sulta  YariaTheologica^  Juridica,  et  Regularia/' 
1 65 1)  folio;  '<  Summa  Theologiae  Sacrae/*  in 
two  vols.  foliOf  of  the  same  date  ;  and  a  third 
volume  of  the  work  last  mentioned  in  16589 
folio.  Antonii  Bibliotbeca  Hispana,  Mcreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^M. 

LHWTD,orLLHWYD,  EDWAUo^aneminent 
antiquary,born  in  Wales  about  1670J  was  admit- 
ted of  Jesus-coUegCi  Oxford,  in  1687.  Haying 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  especially  of  fossils,  under  Dr.  Plot,  he  was 
appointed)  on  the  resignation  of  that  learned 
man,  to  be  his  successor  as  keeper  of  the  Ashmo- 
leanmuseum..One  great  objectofhisstudies  was 

.the  elucidation  of  the  languages,  manners,  and 
history  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island; 
and  for  this  purpose,  besides  a  diligent  perusal 
of  all  the  records  and  documents  of  public  li- 

^braries,  he  made  several  journeys  into  Wales, 
and  extended  his  travels  into  Corn  wall,Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the, province  of  Britany  in  France. 

,He  had  amassed  a  great  treasure  of  materials, 
and  raised  a  high  reputation  by  his  publications, 

.when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death  in 
1709. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
naturalist  and  antiquary ;  and  although  his  prin- 

.cipal  attachment  was  to  the  studies  of  the  lat- 

.ter,  yet  be  did  not  fail  in  his  journeys  to  attend 

jlo  .every  thing  remarkable  in  the  departments 
of  natural  knowledge.    To  the  Royal  Society 

.he. made  several  communications,  chiefly  of  this 
kind,  whiph  have  been  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions, from  vol.  XIV.  to  vol.  XXVIII.  They 
are  generally  replete  with  new  and  curious  in- 
formation. He  also  published,  in  1699,  a  work 
entitled  "  Lithophylacii  Britannici  Ichnogra- 
phia,"^  8vo.  which  is  a  methodical  catalogue  of 
the  figured  fossils  in  the  Ashmolean  museum, 

{rinted  at  the  expence  of  sii^  Hans  Slo^ne,  sir 
saac  Newton,  ami  a  few  other  learned  friends. 
A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1760  by  Mr.  Huddesford,  with  the  addition  of 
several  letters  from  Lhwyd  to  his  philosophical 
friends.  In  Ray's  correspondence  are  thirteen 
*  letters  written  by  Lhwyd  to  that  great  natural- 
ist, chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  fossils.  He  also 
brought  to  light  several  of  the  rare  plants  of 
Wales. 

His  greatest  work  as  an  antiquary  was  his 
^  Archeologia  Britannica,  vol.  I.  Glossogra- 
phy,"  folio,  Oxford^  1707.  ^This  contains  ten 
sections,  relating  to  the  etymology,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  ice.  of  the  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  dialects  of  theCeltici  and  was  highly 


esteemed  by  persons  conversant  in  those  sub* 
jects.  His  large  materiak  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work  were  left  in  an  undigested  state  ; 
but  he  communicated  to  bishop  Gibson,  for  his 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannica,  many  valuable 
additions  concerning  Wgles.  At  the  end  of 
William  Baxter's  Latin  Glossary  of  British  An»> 
tiquities,  are  inserted  our  author's  observa- 
tions •n  the  names  of  the  rivers,  mountains^ 
towns,  &c.  of  Britain..  He  also  drew  up  a 
Latin  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  and  curiosi- 
ties contained  in  the  Ashmolean  museum. 
Biegr.  Brit.  Pultne/s  Shtchis  of  Botany  in 
England.     NicoIjon*s  hist.  Lihr. — A. 

LHWYD,  Humphrey,  a  learned  antiquary, 
was  a  native  of  Denbigh.  Nothing  is  biown 
of  him  till  his  name  occurs  as  a  commoner' of 
Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  in  1547.  H« 
studied  physic,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1 55 1,  and  returning  to  his  native  place,  prac- 
tised in  his  profession,  residing  within  the  walls 
of  Denbigh  castle.  .  He  died  about  1570. 
Humphrey  Lhwyd  was  regarded  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  able  antiquary,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cani- 
den.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
geographer  Ortelius,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated maps  of  England  and  Wales  for  his  An- 
cient Geogjraphy.  As  he  disagreed  with  some 
former  writers  in  his  opinion  concerning  the 

Eositions  of  several  ancient  towns,  castles,  &c 
e  accompanied  his  present  itfith  a  work  enti- 
tled "  Commentarioli  Britannicx  Descriptjonis 
Fragmentum."  He  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to 
Ortelius,  "De  MonaDruidum  insula,  Antiqui- 
tati  sutt  restituti;:"  this,  with  a  tract  of  his  "De 
Armamentario  Romano,"  is  annexed  to  sir  John 
Price's  "HistoriscBritannicaeDefensio."  Lhwyd 
translated  "The  History  of  Cambria,  now 
called  Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan," 
-afterwards  edited  by  Dr»  David  PoweJ, 
z  j;84,  4to.  He  also  translated  some  medical 
pieces.  Biogr.  Britan.  Nicolson^s  Hist.  Libr. 
— A. 

LIBANIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist  or 
rhetorician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at 
^tioch,  dbout  the  year  3 14.  From  his  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature ;  and  he  pursu- 
ed his  studies,  at  Athens,  which  city  still  main- 
tained its'  ancient  superiority  in  eloquence  ax)d 
philosophy,  though  vitiated  by  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age.  After  he  had  finished  his  education, 
he^collected  disciples,  and  made  himself  known 
by  various  rhetorical  compositions.  His  repu- 
tation was  high  both  at  Constantinople  and  Ni- 
comcdia;  at  which  latter  city,  Julian,  then 
prince^  Uiougb  forbidden  to  attend  upon  iis 
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lectures,  yet  became  acquainted  with  his  writ- 
ings, and  in)itated  hb  style  and  manner.  The 
jealousy  of  his  rivals  pursued  him  from  place  to 
place,  \ind  he  finally  returned  to  Antioch, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
About  the  year  360  he  was  preceptor  to  two 
persons  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  church,  Basil  and  John  Chrysos- 
tom.  He  himself,  however,  was  zealously  at- 
^tache4  to  the  ancient  religion;  and,  upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near  his  per- 
son. Libanius,  with  a  truly  philosophic  spirit, 
declined  the  dignities  which  were  offered  him, 
and  remaining  in  his  own  city,  rather  shrunk  from 
theadvancesofimperialfavourthancourtedthehi. 
He  was,  however, warmly  attached  to  a  prince  who 
patronized  his  studies  and  supported  the  same 
religious  cause :  he  loved  him  while  living,  and 
panegyrised  him  after  death.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  employed  his  influence  with  Julian  to 
^ften  his  resentments.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tumult  at  Antioch,  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  to  put  all  the  magistrates  in  prison, 
Libanius  pleaded  for  them  with  a  boldness 
which  drew  a  menacing  remark  from  a  servile 
courtier  present;  but  the  orator  indignantly 
retorted,  and  persisting  in  his  plea,  obtained  a 
revocation  of  the  order.  Julian  admitted  him 
to  the  equality  of  a  literary  friend,  and  is  thought 
to  have  had  his  assistance  in  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions; though,  in  fact,  the  emperor  had  a 
better  taste  in  writing  than  the  rhetorician. 
His  death  was  a  severe  stroke  upon  Libanius, 
who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  triumphant 
restoration  of  the  heathen  religion  and  philoso- 
phy. He  survived  to  an  advanced  age,  some- 
times endangered  by  supposed  disaffection  to 
the  succeeding  emperors,  and  complaining  of 
various  injuries  front  rivals.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  he  mentions  the  seven- 
ty-sixth year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  390.  He  was 
never  married,  but  is  said  to  have  had  a  concu- 
bine ;  to  which  is  imputed  his  interference  with 
the  emperor  Valens,  in  order,  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  a  law  admitting  illegitimate  chil- 
dren to  a  share  of  the  paternal  inheritance* 

The  writings  of  Libanius  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  a  great  quantity  of  them  have  come 
down  to  our  times,  consisting  of  orations  and 
declamations  upon  real  and  fictitious  occasions, 
dissertations  and  epistles.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  Gibbon  as  "  for  the  most  part  the 
vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who 
cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc* 
tions  of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regard- 
less of  his  contemporariesj  was  incessaotly  fix- 


cd  on  the  Trojan  war  and  thtf  Athehfen  com- 
monwealth." He  was  thought  to  cxc^l  in 
epistolary  writing,  yet  even  in  this  he  is  affected 
and  pedantical.  ■  Yet  liberal  sentiments  fre- 
quently occur  ;  and  many  anecdotes  respecting 
the  history  of  the  times  cannot  but  appear  in  a 
collection  of  nearly  two  thousand  letters  writ- 
ten to  his  correspondents.  Of  the  works  of 
Libanius,  two  vols,  folio,  Gr.  and  Lat.  were 
published  at  Paris,  1606,  1627.  These  con- 
tain his  declamations,  orations,  and  disserta- 
tions, with  his  life,  a  prolix  and  vain  narrative 
written  by  himself.  The  best  collection  of  hit 
epistles  is  that  of  Wolf,  Anuterd.  folio,  I738« 
A  volume  containing  seventeen  of  his  ha- 
rangues, from  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  wat 
printed  at  Venice  in  1755,  folio.  Many  of  his 
epistles  and  orations  yet  remain  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries.     Moreri,    GMm.^-A* 

LIBANIUS,  George,  one  of  the  most  able 
professors  of  the  college  of  Cracow  in  Poland, 
who  flourished  in  the  six*teenth  century,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  at  Lignitz^ 
of  which  place  he  was  a  native.  After  pursu- 
ing his  studies  for  several  years  in  the  most  ce- 
lebrated German  universities,  he  came  to  Cra- 
cow, where  his  talents  and  manners  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  characters  in 
that  city,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
literature.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  first  college  at  Cracow,  and  acquitted 
himself  in  that  post  with  great  reputation.  He 
is  considered  as  the  first  person  who  introduced 
there  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  excit- 
ed a  taste  for  it  in  the  Polish  nation.  He  was 
the  author  of  '^  Q£conomicorum  Ari$totelisLibri» 
Graecis  et  Latinis  Annotationibus  illustrati,'* 
1537,  4tQ. ;  <<  Carmina  Sibyllas  Erithreas,  in 
quibus  Resurrectio  Corporum,  Mutatio  Sxcu- 
lorum,  Dei  adventus  ad  Judicium,  Praemia  et 
Supplicia  Hominum  describuntur,  Scholiis  quat 
ad  Grammaticam  attinent  additis,"  15459  8vo* 
**  Paraclesis,  id  est  adhortatio  ad  Graccarum 
Literarum  Studioso9»  habita  Cracoviae,''  of  the 
same  date ;  and  ^'  De  Musics  Laudibus  Ora- 
tio,  seu  adhortatio  quasdam  ad  Music^e  Studi- 
osos;  cui  annexa  est,  quae  in  Scalis  et  Musica 
tractantur,  multorum  v  ocabulorum  Graecorum 
Interpretatio,"  1540,  8vo.,  all  published  at 
Cracow.  He  also  compiled  an  "  Anthology," 
dated  in  1528,  which  still  remains  in  MS.  and 
consists  of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St* 
John  Chrysostom.     A/oreri. — M. 

LIBAVIUS,  Andrew,  a  physician  and  che- 
mist, was  a  native  of  Hall,  in  Saxony.  In 
J 5 88  he  was  professor  of  history  and  poetry  at 
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Jena»    THcnc€  he  removed  m  r  j^i  to  Rothen- 
burg,on  theTaubcr ;  which  he  quitted  in  1605  for 
Coburg  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the^  college  of  Casimir.     He  died 
m  that  city  in  161 6.     Libavius  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  was  one 
of  l^e  first  who  pursued  it  upon  true  principles  5 
although  he  was  not  free  from  the  delusions  of 
alchemy.     He  made  use  of  many  chemical  pre- 
parations in  medicine,  but  with  more  sobriety 
than  Paracelsus,  whose  doctrines  he  frequently 
refutes.     He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  works  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  which 
contain  some  valuable  observations,  though  now 
obsolete.     His  last  work,  entitled  *^  Examen 
Pbiio8ophi%  Nov«,  quae  vctcri  abrogandae  oppo- 
nitur,"  folio,  1615,  is  remarkable  for  the  first 
mention  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  ani- 
mal to  another,  of  the  salutary  effects  of  which 
lie  speaks  with  great  confidence.     It  was  not, 
liewever,  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the  same 
century  that  it  was  experimentally  tried.     A 
chemical  preparation  called  the  smoking  liquor 
of  Libavius,  or  spirit  of  Libavius,  has  long  been 
known  in  laboratories:  it  is  a  highly  concentrat- 
ed muriatic  acid  much  impregnated  with  tin. 
Jialleri  BibL  Med.     Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Medecinty 
tar  Eloy. — A. 

LIBERATUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage^  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
^ree  chaptersy  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
die  sixth  century.  In  the  year  534,  or  535,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome,  by  a  council  of  African 
Bishops  held  at  Carthage,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  pope  John  about  sonle  dubious 
points^  and  he  was  frequently  employed  in 
other  affairs  of  importance.  Several  journeys 
were  undertaken  by  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
Arce  chapters;  and  he  drew  up  an  historical 
memorial  of  the  contests  which  arose  about 
the  opinions  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  enti- 
tled **  Breviarium  de  Causa  Nestorii  et  Euty- 
chetis,  Capitibus  24  comprehensum."  The 
author  informs  vs  that  his  materials  were  col- 
lected from  the  relations  of  various  credible 
l^ersons,  the  history  of  the  church  translated 
out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  authentic  acts  of 
councils,  and  the  letters  of  different  bishops. 
This  work  commences  with  the  ordination  of 
Nestorius,  and  ends  at  the  fifth  council,  in  553; 
and  it  contains. a  variety  of  useful  particulars 
relative  to'a  period  of  nearly  125  years,  which 
arc  no  wliere  else  to  be  found.  The  style  in 
which  it  is  written  is  mean  and  very  unequal. 
In  1675,  father  Garner  published  an  edition  of 
it  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  with  dissertations  and  notes; 
and.  it  is  inserted  in  the  fi.fth  volume  of  the 


"  Collec.  ConciL"  An  appendix  to  this  '« Bre* 
viarium"  is  given  by  father  Crabbe,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Councils^ 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  later  collec- 
tions. Cave*s  Hijt.  Lit,  vol.  I.  jub  sac.  Eu* 
tych.     Dupin.     Moreri. — ^M. 

LIBERIUS,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
who,  having  discharged  the  duties  of  different 
ecclesiastical  offices  with  reputation,  was  chosen 
bishop  of  that  see  on  the  death  of  Julius,  in  the 
year  352.     According  to  a  letter  in  the  frag- 
ments of  St.  Hilary,  this  pope  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  to  Athanasius,  summon- 
ing him  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  clear  himself 
frpm  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  by 
the  eastern  bishops  j   threatening  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  communion  upon  his  refusal.    It 
also  states  that  his  summons  not  having  been 
obeyed,  Liberius  informed  those  bishops  that 
he  would  communicate  with  them ;  but  that, 
as  to  Athanasius,  he  was  no  longer  in  commu- 
nion with  him,  or  the  Roman  church.     The 
genuineness  of  this  fragment,  however,  is  dis- 
puted by  Baronius,   Dupin,  the   Benedictine 
editors  of  the  works  of  Hilary  and  Athanasius, 
and  others,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics : 
and  the  arguments  against  it  are  not  to  be 
easily  answered.     But  if  it  contains  an  accu»> 
rate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Liberius  imv 
mediately  after  his  election,  his  behaviour  to- 
wards Athanasius    soon   underwent   a    total 
change.     For  he  not  only  admitted  him  to  his 
own  communion,  but  witn  great  zeal  undertook 
his  defence.     For  this  purpose  he  sent  legates 
to  a  council  which  the  emperor  Constantine  had 
summoned  to  meet  at  Aries,  in  353  ;  but  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  that  they  iKtrayed  the 
cause  entrusted  to  them.     Finding  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  emperor  in  calling  this  council,  was 
to  obtain  a  solemn  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius 5  and  that  when  they  refused  their  consent,, 
he  proceeded  to  extort  it,  by  an  edict  sentencing 
all  those  to  exile  who  would  not  conform  to  his 
wishes ;  the  papal  legates  shewed  themselves 
either  too  cowardly  or  too  unprincipled  to  run , 
the  hazard  of  such  a  fate,  and  subscribed  to  the 
condemnation    of    the    Alexandrian    prelate* 
When  Liberius  was  informed  of  the  conduct 
of  his  legates,  he  was  filled  with  the  deepest 
resentment  and  affliction,  and  disavowed  itin- 
the  strongest  terms,  both  in  his  declarations 
and  correspondence.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Osius,  bisnop  of  Corduba,  he  even  expressed 
his  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  life  in- 
so  good  a  cause,  and  washing  out  with  his 
blood   the   stain  which  the  scandalous  beha- 
viour of  his  representatives  had  brought  upon 
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his  character.  He  was  now  persuaded  hj  Lu- 
cifery  bishop  of  CagHari  in  Sardinia,  to  request 
the  emperor  to  assemble  a  new  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Athana- 
sius  and  his  opponents,  and  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  catholic  church.  This 
request  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
justifying  his  own  conduct  in  the  support  of 
Athanasius,  and  animadverting  on  the  arts  and 
views  of  the  adverse  party.  To  the  proposal  for 
a  new  council,  the  Arians  made  no  objection, 
well  knowing  what  the  result  would  prove,  sup- 
ported as  they  were  by  the  prejudices  and  arbi- 
trary authority  of  the  emperor.  Accordingly,  a 
council  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  355,  which  was  attended  by  three  hundred 
western  bishops,  but  by  very  few  from  the 
East.  No  sooner  had  these  prelates  assembled, 
than  it  was  immediately  seen  that  their  deter- 
minations were  to  be  governed  by  the  power  of 
the  sv/ord,  and  not  by  discussion  and  enquiry. 
For  the  emperor  absolutely  insisted  that,  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  their  further  proceed- 
ings, they  should  give  their  signatures  to  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  also  to  an  edict 
containing  the  chief  tenets  of  Arius,  which  had 
been  published  in  his  name;  This  arbitrary  in- 
terference was  vigorously  opposed  by  Diony- 
sius,  bishop  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and 
by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  together  with  Pancra- 
tius  and  Hilary,  who  with  Lucifer  attended 
in  the  character  of  legates  from  Liberius.  The 
emperor  was  so  provoked  at  their  resistance, 
that,  at  first,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  con- 
demning them  to  be  executed  as  rebels ;  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  them  into  banishment. 

By  such  acts  of  terror  Constantius  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  bishops  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius.  But  Liberius  still  declared 
openly  in  his  favour,  and  exerted  himself,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  gain  others  to 
his  party.  To  deprive  him  of  3iis  protector, 
the  emperor  determined  to  spare  neither  pains, 
nor  expence,  nor  labour.  With  this  view  he 
dispatched  to  Rome  his  great  chamberlain  the 
eunuch  Eusebius,  with  rich  presents  in  one  hand, 
and  a  threatening  letter  in  the  other ;  but  Li- 
berius withstood  both,  and  the  eunuch  return- 
ed to  court,  baffled  and  disappointed.  Enraged 
at  the  opposition  which  his  despotism  met 
with  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Constantiu9 
immediately  dispatched  an  order  to  Leoncius, 
•prefect  of  that  city,  enjoining  him  to- appre- 
hend Liberius,  and  to  send  him  under  a  strong 


guard  to  court.     This  order  wis  ex^dited  \k 
the  night-time,  lest  the  people,  by  whom  Libei- 
rius  was  greatly  beloved,  should  attempt  Kh 
rescue ;  and  the  pope  was  conveyed  to  Milam 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  brought  before 
the  emperor,  where,  with  greait  freedom  and 
eloquence,  he  vindicated  Athanasius,  and  claim* 
ed  the  unshackled  liberty  of  councils.   Coftstan:* 
tius's  reply  was,  that  they  must  either  sigh  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius,  or  be  sent  int6 
exile ;  and  that  he  allowed  him  three  days  t6 
deliberate  on  the  subject.     Liberius  answered, 
with  great  intrepidity,  that  he  had  already  deli- 
berated, and  determined  what  part  to  take; 
that  in  three  days  he  should  not  change  his  re- 
solution i    and   that,  therefore,    the  emperor 
might  without  delay  send  him  to  what  place 
soever  he  pleased.     When,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  days,  the  emperor  found  the  pope 
persisting  in  his  resolution,  he  ordered  him  t6 
be  conveyed  immediately  to  Beraea  in  Thracew 
Before  he  had  left  the  palace,  the  emperor  and 
empress  sent  him  large  sums  of  money  to  de- 
fray his  expences  5  but  he  declined  the  accept- 
ance of  them,  not  choosing  to  owe  any  obliga^ 
tion  to  his  persecutors,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
place  of  his  exile.     No  sooner  was  the  fete  of 
Liberius  known  at  Rome,  than  the  clergy,  as- 
sembling the  people,  bound  themselves  by  a  so- 
lemn oath,  ,in  their  presence,  not  to  acknow^ 
ledge  any  other  for  their  bishop  so  long  as  he 
lived.     Under  the  article  Felix  II.,  however^ 
we  have  seen  that  great  numbers  of  them  soon 
forgot  their  oath,  and  became  reconciled  to 
that  rival  who  was  placed  and  supported  in  the 
papal  chair  by  the  imperial  power.     Under  the 
same  article  we  have  seen  what  success  attended 
the  applications  made  by  the  Romans  to  thd 
emperor,  for  the  recall  of  Liberius.     That  pon- 
tiff had  not  been  banished  quite  two  years,  be- 
fore his  constancy  and  courage  forsook  him  ; 
and  he  could  not  contrast  the  ease  and  plenty 
in  which  he  had  lived  al  Rome,  with  the  mcons- 
veniencies  and  hardships  which  he  felt  at  Beraea 
without  an  impatience  to  be  reinstated  in  ^s 
'see.     Besides,  from  the  menaces  thrown  ^^t 
against  him  by  the  emperor's  officers,  he  '^gan 
to  be  apprehensive  that  his  life  was  in  <fngen 
These  apprehensions  increased  his  imr^^^"5^» 
and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  conditio^'.^"*ch 
at  onC'rime  he  would  have  rejecte  ^^^^^  t^e 
utmost  indignation.     For  he  not  oj?  subscj^ib- 
ed  to  the  condemnation  of  Athan^.*"^  ""'  ^c* 
ccived  as  catholic  the  Arian  conP^^^^  °''  ^T^'^ 
bol  of  Sirraium  ;  and  took  care^mn^^'^^ely  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  th  ste/  which  he: 
had  taken.     He  also  wrote  irthe/io*t  submis- 
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siv^  style  to  the  eastetn  Si8bop$,  and  to  some 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  orthodox 
at  court)  informing  them  that  he  renounced  the 
communion  of  Athanasius  and  communicated 
with  them,  and  entreating  that  they  would  em- 
ploy their  interest  with  the  emperor  on  his  behalf. 
At  length  Constantius  was  prevailed  upon  to 
recall  Liberius  from  the  place  of  his  exile  to 
Sirmium,  where  the  court  then  was.  .Upon 
his  arrival  there,  Constantius,  who  had  lately 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians, 
taking  advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  his  eager 
desire  to  return  to  Rome,  obliged  him  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  doctrine ;    so  that  by  turns  this 
infallible  head  of  the  church  avowed  himself  an 
Athanasian,  an  Arian,  and  a  Semi-Arian  !     In 
consequence  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  emperor,he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome;  but  on  condition  that  he  was  to  govern 
the  church  jointly  with  Felix.     Letters  convey- 
ing this  information,  were  accordingly  dispatch- 
ed both  to  Felix  and  the  Roman  clergy.    Libe- 
rius arrived  at  Rome  in  August  358,  and  entered 
the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  being  met  and 
receivecl  by  the  whole  people  with  loud  accla- 
mations of  joy  i  while  at  the  same  time  Felix 
was  expelled  by  them,  with  the  utmost  de- 
testation, as  we  have  already  related  in  his  life. 
Some  catholic  writers  maintain,  that  as  soon  as 
Liberius  saw  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  his  see,  he  repented  of  his  conduct  at  Beraea 
and  Sirmium,  made  profession  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Athanasius ; 
and  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  all  the  bishops  in 
the  world,  in  the  year  362,  in  which  he  would 
have  those  bishops  pardoned  who  through  sur- 
prize had  approved  of  tlie  error  of  the  Arians, 
but  absolutely  anathematized  the  heads  of  their . 
party,  and  all  who  would  not  renounce  their 
heresy.    The  documents,  however,  on  which 
these  statements  are  founded,  are  not  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  are  considered 
by  the  greater  number  %i  judicious  critics  to  be 
i^pposititious.   We  learn  nothing  further  con- 
caning  Liberius  till  the  year  366,  when  he 
^di^tted  to  his  communion  the  deputies  of  the 
Nacd^onians,  a  sect  so  called  from  Macedonius, 
the  lAely  deposed  bisliop  of  Constantinople. 
They  li^re  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  who  had 
separate^from  the  communion  of  the  pure  Ari- 
znSf  and,  i)eing  persecuted  with  great  cruelty 
by  the  emperor  Valens,  who  reigned  in  the 
East,  appliedto  Liberius,  requesting  his  interest 
with  the  emperor  Valentinian,  for  their  protec- 
tion.    At  the  .<\me  time  they  assured  him  that 
they  sincerUy  renounced  the  errors  which  they 
had  hithw^to  hel6^  and  embraced  the  catholic 


faith,  as  explained  and  defined  by  the  council 
of  Nice.  At  first  Liberius  would  not  commu- 
nicate with  them,  till  they  delivered  to  him  a 
confession  of  faith,  under  their  hands,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  whole  party,  in  which 
they  condemned  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  all ' 
other  heresies,  and  received  the  definitions  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  particularly  those  that  relat- 
ed to  consubstaniiality.  Satisfied  with  these  proofs 
of  tKcir  orthodoxy,  he  admitted  them  to  his  com- 
munion, and  wrote  in  their  favour  to  the  western 
churches,  as  well  as  to  the  bishops  of  the  East. 
Libetius  died  in  the  month  of  September  366, 
after  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman  see  four- 
teen years,  and  about  four  months ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  repeated  change  of  avowed 
opinions,  is  honoured  both  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  as  a  saint.  Among  the  pieces 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Liberius,  and  have 
reached  our  times,  are  "  a  Dialogue  with  the 
Emperor  Constantius,"  held  at  Mihn,  and 
twelve  "  Letters,"  inserted  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Collect.  Concil. ;"  some  of 
which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  genuine,  and 
others  as  generally  pronounced  spurious,  at  least 
by  the  most  respectable  critics.  Platina.  Cavis 
Hist,  Lit,  vol.  /.  suh  sac.  Arian.  Dupin,  M<h 
reri.     Bower, — M. 

LICE  TO,  FoRTUNio,  a  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, was  born  in  1577  at  Rapallo,  in  the 
-State  of  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a  phy^. 
cian.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  and  was  during 
nine  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  The 
great  reputation  he  acquired  caused  him  in  1609 
to  be  invited  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Padua,  which  be  occupied  till  1636.  He  then 
removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor  till 
1645.  In  that' year  he  returned  to  Padua,  to  ' 
the  first  chair  of  the  theory  of  physic,  ^'hich  he 
held,  at  an  advanced  salary,  till  his  death  in; 
1657.  He  was  an  extremely  voluminous  writer, 
and  a  list  is  given  of  fifty-four  of  his  publica- 
tions, upon  medical,  philosophical,  moral,  an-, 
tiquarian,  and  historical  topics,  very  few  of 
which  arc  now  remembered.  In  philosophy, 
he  was  a  most  zealous  Aristotelian ;  and  in  all 
points  was  more  distinguished  by  erudition  than 
by  original  research  or  sagacity.  In  a  work 
"  De  Lucernis  Antiquariim  Reconditis,"  he 
strongly  argues  in  favour  of  the  supposed  secret 
of  inconsumable  lamps  possessed  by  the  ancients, 
and  relates  many  pretended  discoveries  of  se-^ 
pulchral  lamps  of  thb  kind.  As  a  physician  he 
is  best  known  for  his  work  on  monsters,  enti- 
tled "De  MonstrorumCausis,Natura,  et  Differ- 
cntiis,"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bla-  , 
sius,  Amstn  166 ^y  4to.    In  this  piece  he  classii^ 
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lies  monstrous  productioas^  and  assigns  causes 
to  each,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  phi*- 
losophy,  but  without  anatomical  descriptions, 
or  experiments  of  his  own.  Tiraboschi,  HaU 
leri  Bibl.  ^Anatom, — A. 

LiCINIUS,  Roman  emperor,  was  a"  native 
of  Dacia,  of  an  obscure  origin,  and  accustomed 
from  his  infancy  to  the  toils  and  hardships  of  a 
rural  life.  He  entered  into  the  Roman  army 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  rose  through  all 
the  gradations  of  the  service,  esteemed  as 
a  rigid  disciplinarian,  but  harsh,  ignorant, 
and  debauched.  The  emperor  Galerius^  who 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  him  while 
serving  together,  and  had  received  great  assist- 
ance from  him  in  the  war  against  Narses  king 
of  Persia,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus 
in  the  year  307,  at  which  period  he  was  of  a 
mature  age.  There  were  at  this  time  six  shar- 
ers in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  world, 
of  whom  Constantine  and  Maxentius  particu- 
krly  depended  upon  Maximian,  while  Licinius 
and  Maximin  regarded  Galerius  as  their  pa- 
tron. To  the  care  of  Licinius  were  committed 
the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Rhaetia.  Gale- 
rius on  his  death*bed  recommended  his  wife 
and  natural  son  to  the  protection  of  Licinius, 
and  after  his  decease  in  311,  the  latter  prince 
added  to  his  dominion  the  European  provinces^ 
which  Galerius  had  held,  which  were  lUvrium, 
Thrace,  MacedoDia,and  Greece.  When  thecivil 
war  broke  out  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius, the  former  secured  the  friendship  of  Lici- 
nius by  promising  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Con- 
stantia ;  which  alliance  took  place  in  3 13,  when 
the twoemperorshad an interviewat Milan.  They 
also  joined  in  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  same  year,  Maximin  invaded  the 
territories  of  Licinius,  and  took  Byzantium  and 
Heraclea.  Licinius  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a  much  inferior  but  brave  arniy,  and  by  his>mi- 
litary  skill  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Maxi- 
min died  some  months  afterwards,  and  Licinius 
without  opposition  succeeded  to  his  authority 
over  the  provinces  of  the  East.  It  was  not  in 
di€  character  of  the  conqueror  to  use  his  success 
with  generosity  and  humanity.  He  put  to 
death  the  young  son  and  daughter  and  the  wi- 
dow of  Maximin,  and  added  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude to  his  cruelty  by  the  execution  of  Can- 
didianus,  the  son  of  his  b&nefactor  Gale- 
rius, who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  Maximin.  Valeria,  the  widow  of  Ga- 
lerius and  daughter  of  Diocletian,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Licinius  from 
the  tyranny  of  Maximin,  terrified  at  these 
instances  of  his  inhumanity,  took  flight,  and, 
v^itb  her  ag^d  motbtr  Prisca,  wandered  long 


in  disguise  through  the  provinces.  Being  at 
length  discovered,  they  were  both  beheaded> 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea.   - 

After  these  tragedies,  the  two  remaining  em- 
perors, Constantius and  Licinius,  did  notlonglive 
in  concord.  The  cause  of  their  quarrel  is  not 
distinctly  related,  but  there  was  in  the  character 
of  each  enough  to  render  agreement  with  a  part- 
ner and  rival  very  precarious.  A  civil  war  broke 
out  between  them,  in  which  the  first  battle  wa? 
fought  in  3 1 5,at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  Liciniuswaff 
vanquished,  and  made  ahasty  retreat  to Sirmium^ 
where  he  crossed  the  Save,  breaking  down  tlie 
bridge  behind  him>  A  second  battle  at  Mar- 
dia  in  Thrace  was  indecisive,  though  upon  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  Licinius.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Licinius 
gave  up,  and  even  put  to  deadi,  Valens,  whonr 
he  had  created  Caesar,  and  resigned  aH  his  £u-^ 
ropean  provinces  to  Constantine.  He  created 
his  own  son  Caesar  in  317  j  and  the  peace 
between  the  two  rivals  lasted  eight  years. 

Licinius,  probably  suspicious  of  his  Christiair 
subjects  as  more  attached  to  his  rival,  now  oF 
their  religion,  began  to  banish  them  from  about 
his  person  and.  palace,  and  to  prohibit  bishops 
from  visiting  each  other,  and  from  holdinjf 
councils  and  assemblies.  He  harassed  them 
by  various  restrictive  regulations,  and  excited^^. 
or  at  least  permitted,  rigorous  proceedings 
against  them  in  some  of  the  provinces ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  issuing  a 
severe  decree  of  direct  persecution,  when  a 
second  civil  war  took  place  between  him  and 
Constantine  in  323.  Writers  have  in  general 
represented  the  latter  prince  as  the  aggressor 
in  this  instance;  and  have  supposed  him  to 
have  been  incited  by  an  ambitious  purpose  oF 
getting  rid  of  a  partner  in  the  empire,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  unpopularity,  he  re- 
garded as  an  easy  conquest.  But  Licinius  was 
not  wanting  in  spirit  and  diligence  to  confront 
the  approaching  danges.  He  raised  a  very  nu- 
merous army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  consulted 
priests  and  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse- 
the  zeal  of  his  heathen  subjects  by  representing* 
the  war  as  a  religious  one.  The  rivals  met* 
near  Adrianople,  and  after  some  time  spent  in ' 
skirmishes  and  manoeuvres,  a  general  engage- 
ment was  brought  on,  in  which  the  superior- 
skill  of  Constantine  and  valour  of  his  European 
troops  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  more 
numerous  but  less  warlike  host  of  Licinius. 
The  vanquished  chief  shut  himself  up  within 
the  .walls  of  Byzantium,  while  bis  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  Hellespont  by  Crispus  the  son* 
of  Constantine.  Licinius  escaped  to  Chalce-^ 
donj  and  coUecting  a  new  army,  again  engaged 
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his  foe  at  Chrysopolisy  the  modern  Scutari. 
Being  again  defeated,  he  renounced  all  ideas 
of  further  resistance;  and  retiring  to  Nicomedia, 
employed  his  wife  to  intercede  with  her  brother 
for  his  clemency.  His  life  was  granted  upon  con- 
dition of  resigning  all  his  pretensions  to  imperial 
authority :  and  after  an  interview  with  Constan- 
tine  in  which  he  termed  him  ^^  his  lord  and 
master,"  he  was  sent  to  Thessalonica.  Lici- 
nius  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  the  inglo- 
rious safety  he  had  purchased.  Upon  a  vague 
charge  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  barbarianSi  he  was  put  to  death  in 
that  or  the  following  year,  324,  and  his  memory 
was  declared  hifamous.  His  son,  young  Lici- 
nius,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was,  without  any 
charge  against  him,  sacrificed  to  imperial  jea- 
lousy in  326,  and  the  name  and  family  were 
extinguished.     Crevier.     Gibb$n. — A, 

LIEBERKUHN,  J.  Nathaniel,  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  171 1. 
He  was  probably  educated  at  Ley  den,  where  he 
took  thq  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  his  naiive  city,  where  he  pursued  the  study 
of  anatomy  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a  very  piercing  sight, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  acute  as  to  enable 
him  to  see  Jupiter's  satellites  with  the  naked 
eye,  he  assisted  it  with  microscopes,  in  the 
fabrication  of  which  he  greatly  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  dextrous  in  dissection,  and  sur- 
passed all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  art  of  injec- 
tion. Of  that  kind  of  preparation  which  con- 
sists of  vessels  filled  with  a  melted  metallic 
compound,  and  afterwards  corroded  by  an  acid, 
he  was  the  inventor.  He  published  two  disser- 
tations, "  De  Valvula  Coli  et  Usu  Processus 
Vermicularis,"  1739,  4to.- and  "DeFabricaet 
Actione Villorum  Intestinorum  tenuiuipj"  1 745* 
4to,',  both  which  are  esteemed  as  curious  and  ac- 
curate pieces.  He  also  communicated  some 
papers  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
printed  in  their  memoirs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin, 
.  and  that  of  the  Naturae  Curiosorum.  Liebcr- 
kuhn  died  in  1756,  leaving  a  very  valuable  ana- 
tomical cabinet,  of  vtrhich  the  catalogue  was 
printed.  HalUrl  BibL  Jnatom,  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist  Je  la  Medecine, — A. 

LIEUT  AUD,  or  Lie'taud,  Joseph,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  in  1 703 
at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  was  a  professor  of 
anatomy  in  his  native  city,  and  had  made  him- 
self known  by  several  publications^  when,  in 
1749  he  was  called  to  Versailles  to  occupy 
the  post  of  physician  to  the  royal  infirmary. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


in  175a  J  and  in  1755  was  nominated  physician 
to  the  royal  family.  Irf'1775  ^^  obtained  the 
place  of  first  ohysician  to  the  king,  Lewis  XVL 
He  died  at  Versailles  in  1780.  Lieutaud  was 
a  man  of  industry  and  observation,  much  prac* 
tised  in  dissections,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  He  began  in  1735  to  communi- 
cate papers  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  several  relative  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology are  printed  in  their  memoirs.  His 
"  Essais  Anatqmiques,  contenans  I'Histoire  ex- 
acte  de  toutesles  Parties  quicomposent  le  Corps 
Huniain,"  first  printed  in  1742, 8  vo.  and  reprint- 
ed in  1766  and  1772  with  enlargements,  is  a 
valuable  work,  founded  on  his  o\Vn  observation. 
It  was  succeeded  by  "  Elementa  Physiologiae," 
*749i  8vo.  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  .his  class  at 
Aix.  In  1759  he  gave  the  first  edition  of  his 
"  Precis  de  la  Medecine  Pratique,"  several 
times  reprinted,  and  titmslated  by  himself  into 
Latin  with  thetitle  of  "Synopsis  uhiversxPrax- 
eos  Medica,"  two  vols.  4to.  1765.  The  second 
volume  of  this  edition  appeared  separately  in 
French,  under  the  title  of  •*  Precis  <le  la  Ma- 
tiere  Medicale,"  1766  r  these  volumes  afford  a 
complete  view  of  French  practice  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. His  "Historia  Anatomico-medica,  sis- 
tens  numerosissimaCadaverumHumanorumEx- 
tispicia,"  two  vols.  4to.  1 767,  is  the  result  of  his 
laborious  morbid  dissections,  and  contains  much 
important  patliological  matter.  Lieutaud  also 
made  collections  for  a  natural  history  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  animal  and  mineral  departments. 
HalUri  BibL  Anatom.  Eloy  Diet*  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine. — A. 

LIEUTAUD,  James,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, who  flourished  in,  the  former  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gunsmith 
at  Aries,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1733.  He 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  from  the  proficiency  which  he 
made  in  it,  recommended  himself  to  a  seat  in 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  published 
twenty-seven  volumes  of  the  "  Connoissance 
des  Temps,'*  from  tlie  year  1703  to  1739  :  but, 
for  some  reason  not  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, had  no  eulogium  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Fontenelle.     l^ouv.  Diet,  Hist, — M. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  a  very  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in  the  rectory- 
house  of  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Staffordshire,  in 
the  year  1602.  He  was  instructed  in  gram- 
mar-learning at  Moreton-green,  near  Congle- 
ton  in  Cheshire,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
was  entered  of  Christ's-college  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed 
voder  the  tuition  of  Mr,  William  Chapeli  then 
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o  celebrated  tutor  there,  and  afterwards  bishoj)  > 
of  Cork>  and  Ross.     In  this  seminary  he  ap^ 
plied  himself  with  the  closest  diligence  to  his 
studies^  particularly  to  classical  learning  and 
eloquence,  in  which  he  made  so  great  pro- 
ficiency, that,  in  the  judgment  of  his  tutor,  he 
was  the  best  orator  among  all  the  under-gra- 
duates  of  the  university.     His  taste  for'  the 
oriental  languages  was  hot  yet  excited,  and  he 
even   lost  some   knowledge   of  the   Hebrew 
which   he    acquired   at    school  5   and  as   for 
logic,  the  study  of  it,  as  managed  at  that  time 
in  the  universities,  was  too  quarrelsome  and 
fierce  for  his  disposition,  which  was  remark- 
ably mild  and  meek.     No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  than  he  quitted  Cambridge, 
and  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  his 
former  master,  who  had  removed  from  Che- 
shire to  the  school  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
After  having  continued  in  this  situation  about 
two  years,  ne  wa&  admitted  into  orders,  and 
obtained  the  curacy  of  Norton- under- Hales  in 
Shropshire.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  of  Bella- 
port,    who     made    him    his     chaplain,    and 
took  him  into  his  family.    This  gentleman, 
being  a  perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, engaged  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  the  study  of 
it ;   who,  in  his  conversations  with  his  patron, 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  acquaintance  with  that  tongue  to  those 
who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  sacred 
writings.     He,  therefore,  applied  himself  to  it 
with  extraordinary  Vigour,  and,  under  the  able 
instructions  of  sir  Rowland,  in  a  little  time 
made  very  considerable  progress.     Soon  after 
this,  his  patron  having  removed  with  his  family 
to  reside  in  London,  Mr.  Lightfoot  followed 
him  to  that  capital;   where  it  was  not  long 
before  he  formed  a  design  to  travel  abroad  for 
improvement.     With  this  intention  he  went 
down  into  Staffordshire,  to  take  leave  of  his 
parents,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  paid 
'  a  visit  to  Stone,  a  town  in  the  same  county. 
As  the  place  of  minister  of  that  parish  was 
now  vacant,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  im- 
portunity  of    his    friends,   to   relinquish   his 
scheme  of  foreign  irav.^I,  and  to  accept  of  that 
cure.     Durihg  his  residence  at  Bcllaport,  he 
*  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman, whom,  being  now  in  possession  of 
a  living,  he  married  in  1628.     But,  notwith- 
standing this  settlement,  his  very  eager  desire 
of  improving  in  rabbinical  learning,  soon  in- 
duced him  to  resign  the  living  of  Stone,  and  tp 
remove  with  his  family  to  Homsey,  near  Lon- 


don. This  situation  he  chose,  on  account  of  its 
being  within  a  convenient  distance  from  Sion* 
college  library,  which  he  knew  to  be  well  fur- 
nished with  books  in  rabbinical  and  oriental 
literature.  Jn  the  year  1629,  Mr.  Lightfoot 
presented  to  the  public  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  advancement  in  these  studies,  entitled^ 
"Erubhimj  or.  Miscellanies  Christian  and 
Judaical,  and  others  penned  for  Recreation  at 
vacant  Hours.'*  He  was  now  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  ege,  and  appears  from  this  book 
to  have  been  intimately  conversant  in  the  Latin- 
and  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  Plato,, 
and  Homer;  and  also  not  unacquainted  with 
modern  languages. 

In  the  year  1630,  our  author  removed  agaia 
into  the  Country,  where  he  was  presented  by- 
sir  Rowland  Cotton  to  the  rectory  of  Ashly  in 
Staffordshire.     At  this  place  he  took  up  a  set- 
tled residence,  and  built  a  study  in  his  garden, 
to  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  house,  in 
which  he  applied  for  twelve  years,  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  in  searching  the  scriptures; 
but  yet  without  neglecting  any  of  the  duties  of 
his  ministerial  function,  which  he  discharged 
in  the  most  punctual  and  conscientious  man- 
ner.    In  these  employments  he  spent  his  days 
very  agreeably,  and  continued  retired  and  tin- 
molested,  till   the  great  change  which  took 
place  in  public  affairs  by  the  means  of  the  long 
parliament,  when  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  assembly  0/  divines  at  Westniinstcn- 
This  appointment  was  occasioned  by  his  extra- 
ordinary merit  5  and  he  accepted  it  solely  with' 
the  view  df  serving  his  country,  as  far  as  his- 
abilities  would  permit.     He  now  appears  to 
have  thought  it  his  duty  ta  resign  his  rectory,, 
since  he  could  no  longer  reside  among  his  pa- 
rishipners;   and  he  obtained  the  presentation 
for  a  younger  brother.     But  he  had  an  ad« 
ditional  motive  for  being  satisfied  with  his  re- 
moval to  the  capital.    By  this  time  he  had  col- 
lected the  principal  materials,  and  had  formed 
the  plan  of  his  "  Harmony  j"  and  his  new 
situation  would  furnish  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  superintendiitg  it  at  the  press,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public.     He  arrived  at  London  in  June  1642 ; 
and  he  had  not  been  long  there,  before  he  was 
chosen  minister  at  St.  Bartholomew's,,  behind, 
the  Royal  Exchange.    The  assembly  of  divines  • 
having  met  in.  June  1643,  Mr.  Lightfoot  dili- 
gently attendcdtheir  sessions,  and  distinguished  c 
himself  remarkably  in  several  of  their  debates* 
He  greatly  approved  of  the  form  of  churclv. 
government  by  classes  and  presbyteries;    yet, 
in  many  points,  botli  of  doctrine  aad  disci^^ 
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pllney  he  differed  much  from  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  assembly,  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  notions  of  lay  elders,  the  people's  elec- 
tion of  their  ministers,  and  the  use  of  forms  of 
prayer,  on  which  his  arguments  proved  una- 
vailing. In  some  particulars,  of  lesser  mo- 
ment, he  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion. 
Among  other  instances  of  this  it  is  mentioned, 
that  when  a  motion  had  been  made,  'and  was 
even  ready  to  pass,  that  if  any  member  went 
out  while  they  were  sitting,  ne  should  make 
his  obeisance  -,  Mr.  Lightfoot  opposed  it,  de- 
siring, "  tliat  it  might  not  be  left  upon  their 
records  to  posterity,  that  this  assembly  had 
need  to  take  order  tor  common  reverence  and 
civility ;"  upon  which  the  motion  was  rejected. 
Sometimes  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before 
the  house  of  commons  i  and  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons on  such  occasions,  which  was  printed,  he 
warmly  pressed  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
church  in  the  presbyterian  form,  which,  he 
said,  "  he  verily  and  cordially  believed  was  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  in  the  mount."  From 
some  passages  in  the  same  discourse  it  appears, 
that  Mr.  Ljghtfoot  was  not  so  good  a  friend 
to  the  toleration  of  persons  differing  in  senti- 
ment from  the  commonly  received  opinions,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  learning, 
judgment,  and  candour. 

When,  in  the  year  1643,  ^^^  parliamentary 
visitors  had  ejected  Dr.'  William  Spurstow 
from  the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, they  consulted  the  interests  of  learning 
by  appointing  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  his  room ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Much-munden  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  the  year  1644,  our  author  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  "  Harmony,"  with  a 
plan  of  his  whole  design  5  and  continued  after- 
wards to  send  out  into  the  world  various 
branches  of  the  same  work,  at  different  periods, 
Smd  under  great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Hence  this  grand  plan,  which  con- 
tains excellent  specimens  of  the  subserviency 
of  leaning  to  the  interests  of  religion,  was 
never  methodised  and  perfected  according  to 
the  author's  wishes ;  and  all  that  ever  saw  the 
light,  has  no  more  than  the  face  of  a  kind  of 
confused  harmony.  In  the  second  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities,  the  reader  may  find  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  author's  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
titles  and  dates  of  the  different  pieces  which 
he  published.  In  the  year  1652,  our  author 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  went 
through  all  the  regular  exercises  on  that  occa- 
sion with  ^rc4t  applause.    In  1 755,  he  was 


chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity. 
During  the  following  year  he  buried  his  first 
wife,'  and  some  time  afterwards  enxered  into  a 
second  marriage.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  IL,  Dr.  Lightfoot  offered  to  resign 
the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall  to  Dr.  Spur- 
stow ;  but,  upon  his  declining  the  acceptance 
of  it,  our  author  obtained  a  confirmation  from 
the  crown,  both  of  that  place,  and  also  of  his 
living,  notwithstanding  that  a  grant  of  the 
latter  had*  been  previously  made  out  in  favour 
of  some  fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge. 
For  these  marks  of  royal  favour  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  archbishop  Shel- 
don, who,  out  of  respect  to  his  great  learning 
and  excellent  character,  though  he  was  person- 
ally unknown  to  him,  readily  and  heartily  un- 
dercook to  serve  him.  Upon  the  doctor's  re- 
turn to  Catharine-hall  after  this  confirmation, 
he  was  met  at  some  miles  distance  from  Cam- 
bridge by  the  fellows  of  that  society,  who 
with  great  joy  congratulated  him  on  the  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Lightfoot  also  met  with  another 
friendly  patron  in  the  lord-keeper  Bridgmany 
who  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Ely.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 66 1,  our  author  was  appointed  one  of  the  as- 
sistants at  the  famous  conference  at  the  Savoy 
on  the  subject  of  the  liturgy ;  but  he  attended 
only  once  or  twice,  being  disgusted,  as  it  is 
supposed,  at  the  heat  and  acrimony  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  From  such  scenes  he  joy- 
fully withdrew  to  his  studies,  which  he  prose- 
cuted with  unabated  vigour  to  the  last,  con- 
tinuing his  publications,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  he.  met  with.  He  would 
have  sent  more  of  his  writings  into  the  world, 
had  he  not  been  discouraged  by  the  expence  of 
printing  them,  of  which  he  greatly  complained. 
When  some  of  his  friends  were  urgent  that  they 
might  be  favoured  with  more  of  his  commen- 
taries, and  one  of  them  in  particular  recom- 
mended the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  him,  as 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  design  of  his  ^^  Har- 
mony ;"  he  answered,  "  A  few  years  since  I 
prepared  a  little  commentary  upon  the  fir§t 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  same  style 
and  manner  as  I  had  done  that  on  Matthew, 
but  it  laid  by  me  two  years  and  more  ;  nor 
can  I  now  publish  it  but  at  my  own  charge, 
and  to  my  great  disadvantage,  which  I  i^lt 
enough,  and  too  much,  in  the  edition  of  my 
book  upon  St.  Mark."  He  also  declared,  in  a 
letter  to  Buxtorf,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  any 
booksellers  in  England  that  wouM  venture  to 
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l^rint  Ms  wcrkgf  atfd  that  hf  WM  obliged  to 
print  $oine  of  them  at  his  own  expente  r  and 
Frederic  Miege  in  a  letter  informed  him^  that 
there  was  not  a  bookdeller.  in  Germany  who« 
would  freely  underts&e  the  impression  of  his* 
commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co* 
rinthians. 

The  difRcultles  which»  as  we  ham  seen^  Dr. 
Lightfoot  met  with  in  getdiig  his  works  pub- 
lished, gave  him  great  concern,  and  more 
than  once,  determined  him  to  denst  from  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  plan  which  he  had  under- 
bken  %  but  his  unquenchable  ardour  for  th^se 
studies  soon  forced  him  to  break  sudi  resolu* 
tions*    His  heart,  he  obsenres,  f*  took  him  to 
task,  and  called  him  fool,"  when,  notwith- 
standing the  discouragements  which  he  bad 
encountered,  he  first  set  pen  to  paper  to  draw 
up  the  description  of  the  Temple ;  ^'  and  it  so 
far  prevailed  with  me,"  says  he,  '^that  it  put 
oie  upon  a  resolution  not  only  to  lay  by  that 
work  that,  I  had  newly  taken  in  hand  that 
morning,  but  also  to  be  wiser  in  my  occasions 
for  the  time  to  come,  dian  to  ne^ct  and  smk 
my  own  estate  as  I  had  done.   And  yet  within 
a  little  time  after,!  know  not  how,  I  was  fallen 
to/tbe  satite  studies  and  design  again,  had  got 
mj  laid-by  task  again  into  my  hands  before  I 
was  aware,  and  was  eome  to  a  dete^nation 
^  f o  on  an  that  work ;  because  I  had  mj 
notes  and  coUectidtts  reaHy  by  oie  as  mUfienals 
for  it ;  and  when  that  was  done,  then  to  think 
of  the  advice  that  my  heart  had  given  me,  and 
to  look  at  mine  own  business."    Not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  however,  he  must  have  neen 
grajtified  by  a  request  which  isorae  bookseUers 
Jl^ade  to  .him,  to  collect  and  methodise  his 
works  in  order  to  d>eir  being  printed;  with 
which  he  i>VMiised  to  comply.    But  while  he 
was  travelling  from  Munden  to  Ely,  to  perform 
the  residence  there  which  his  prebend  required, 
be  caOeht  a  cold,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  to 
which  be  fell  a  sacrifice  J>ecember  6,  1675,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Light-* 
foot's  person  was  agreeable,  as  his  portrait  suf- 
ficiently iproves,  and  his  pleasbg  countenance 
was  expressive  of  die  great  mildness  of  his  dis- 

r'tion.  His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and 
contributed  to  its  preservation,  notwith- 
^anding  his  close  application  to  his  studies,  by 
the  strictest  temperance  in  his  mataner  of  liv* 
ing.  He  resided  chiefly  among  his  parishioners 
at  Munden,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  har- 
mony and  aiFectibn,  being  easy  of  access,  affa» 
ble,  conamuntcative,  hospitable,  and  charitable. 
He  never  left  them  any  longer  than  to  reside 
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during  the  necessary  periods  a!  Cambridgfe 
and*£iy,  and  while  he  was  absent  from  them 
would  frrquendy  say,  that  "he  longed  to  be 
with  his  russet  coats."     He  constandy  read 
prayers,  and  preached,  every  Sunday  morning; 
and  afternoon ;  and  as  the  paristi  was  large, 
and   the   parsonage-house  a  mile  from  die 
diurch,  he  frequendjr  continued  all  day  in  the 
diurch,  without  taking  any  refreshment  dll 
after  the  evenmg  service.    He  was  one  of  die 
most  ingenious,  as  well  as  learned  of  our  Eng^^ 
lish  commentators,  and  has  furnished  his  suc- 
cessors in  that  line  with  very  valuable  mate- 
rials.   As  to  his  rabbinical  literature,  he  wa^ 
excelled  by  no  one,  and  had  few  equals.    Sa 
high  was  his  reputation  in  this  respect  abroad^ 
that  several  foreigners,  who  came  to  England 
for  assistance  in  their  rabbinical  studies,  ad-* 
dressed  themselves  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  that  branch  of  learning. 
Among  these  were  Frederic  Miege  and  Chris- 
topher Haak,  who  were  particularly  recom* 
mended  also  to  Dr.Pococke,  with  whom  our 
author  kept  up  a  correspondence,  as  he  did 
likewise  with  the  celebrated  Buztorf.      His 
vrorks  were  collected  together,  and  published 
in  r684,  *a  ^^^  volumes  folio  j  the  first  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Georee  Bright,  and  the  second 
under  that  of  Mr.  John  Strype.    The  second 
edidon  was  printed  in  Holland^  in  i6B6,  in  two 
volumes  folb ;  containing  all  hi^  Latin  writ* 
ings,  with  a  Latin  transladon  of  those  which 
he  wrote  in  English.   At  the  end  of  both  these 
editions,  is  a  list  of  such  pieces  as  the  author 
had  left  tinfinished ;  the  prineipal  of  which^ 
in  Ladn,  makes  up  a  thiVd  volume,  which  was 
added  to  the  former  two  in  a  third  edition  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  worbs>  published  at  Utrecht 
in  1699,  by  John  Lcusdeti,  in  folio.     These 
pietes  were  communicated    by  Mr.  Strype, 
who,  in  1700,  published  dibm  under  the  tide 
of  "  Some  genuine  Remains  of  the  late  pJous 
and  learned  Dr.  John  Lightfoot."  Our  author 
2lsQ  contributed  his  assistance  in  eompledng 
the  English  Polyglot  Bible,  by  drawing  up  the 
chorograjihical  table  prefixed  to  it,  and  by  su« 
perintending  the  Samaritan  version,  the  sheets 
of  which  he  revised  as  they  were  in  the  press. 
It  ought  also  to  be  recorded,  to  hiai  honour, 
that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  Dr.  Castcll's 
Heptaglot  Lexicod,  and  kindly  assisted  that 
worthy  author  with  his  purse,  when  the  learned 
world  in  general  beheld  unmoved  his  ruined 
circumstances,  occasioned  by  his  exertions  in 
their  service.      Mr.  Pool,  likewise,  declared, 
diat  he  undertook  the  "Synopsis  Criticorum* 
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^itHf  f>y  Dr.  Lightfoot's  encouiigenieni;. 
Life  prefi:(ed  to  the  auther^s  ywks,  Sicg*  Brit^' 
Brit.  Biog.*^H* 

."LIGNAQ  Joseph-Adrian  le  Large  de,  a 
learned  FrencLabbeinthc  eighteenth  century, 
vas  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom 
at  Poitiers,  but  in  ^hat  year  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  with' 
whom  he  continued,  some  time,and  then  quit->« 
ted  the  society  to  become  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  the .  oratory*  In  this  com* 
on  unity  he  was  chosen  to  nil  different  confi- 
dential posts,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
^ith  ability  and  getueral  satisfaction.  During 
a  visit  which  he  had  occasion  to  pay  to  Rome, 

Eope  Benedict  XIV*  and  cardinal  Passionei 
onoured  him.  with  that  familiar  intercourse, 
to  which  it  was  their  custom  to  admit  men  of 
karning.  He  died  in  Paris,  in  1762,  after 
having  dissolved  his  connexion  widi  the 
oratory.  He  ws^s  the  author  of  *^  Memoirs  il* 
lustrative  of  the  History  of  Aquatic  Spiders,*' 
1748,  lamo;  "A  Letter  to  an  American, 
concerning  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buf- 
fon,"  in  two  volumes  lamo.  i75i>  which  is 
9aid  to  abound  in.  sensible  observations, 
sot  unmixed  with  such  as  are  futile  and 
trifline ;  '*  Elements  of  Metaphysics^  deduced 
i^om  Experience,  171^3,  i2mo.;  "The  Possi- 
bility of  Man's  corporeal  I^resence  in  different 
Places  at  the  sam^  Time,"  1754,  J^™o*»  »» 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
M.  Bouiller,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiation  contains  nothing  in  it  incongruous  with 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  \  "  An  £x<i« 
amin^tion,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  Treatise 
ie  PEsfrif*  of  Helvetius,  1759,  *"  ^^^  voKunes 
lamo. J  and,  "The  Testimony  of 'internal 
Sense  and  Experience,  opposed  to  the  profane 
smd  ridiculous  Creed  of  modern  Fatalists," 
xnSOi  in  three  volumes  xaiifto.  At  thci  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  composing 
a  treatise  "On  the  Evidences  of  Religion," 
formed  on  the  plan-  suggested  by  M.  Pascal. 
Both  his  genius>  and  his  style  of  writing,  were 
(Certainly  inferior  to  those  of  that  celebrated 
character ;  but  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
a  profound  thinker,  particularly  on  metaphysi- 
cal subjects,     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIGORIO,  PiERO,  an  artist  and  antiquary 
ef  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Naples.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  painter  and  architect  \  but  h«  had  a 
particular  passioQ  for  antiquities,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  researches  of  that  na- 
ture, as  well  m  t^e  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  in 


oAer  pirU  »f  Italy,  As  he  drew  with  great 
fkcility,  he  every  where  copied  what  he  saw, 
ancient  monuments,  medals,  and  inscriptions^ 
&C.  with  the  intention  of  making  a  complete 
collection  of  the  kind  for  the  illustration  of  the 
history  and  writings  of  antiquity.  His  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  court  of 
Aiphonso  U.  dutke  of  Ferrara)  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  his  antiquary  in  1568,  witn  an  am- 
ple stipend.  It  is  extraordinary  diat  a^  man 
who  was  so  far  from  learned,  that  he  scarcely 
understood  Latin,  should  have  interested  him- 
self so  much  in  these  matters.  This  defect 
has  occasioned  many  errors  in  hiar  compilations 
with  regard  to  inscriptions;  yet  antiquaries 
have  acknowledged  that  his  labours  were  hithly 
useful  and  meritorious.  His  MS.  works  bbed 
thirty  volumes,  which  are  said  to  be  now  de- 

E sited  in  the  archives  of  the  court  of  Turin, 
ving  been  purchased  for  18,000  ducats  bf 
Charles  Emanueri.  duke  of  Savoy.  Some  se^ 
parate  parts  of  this  collection  have  been  com« 
mitted  to  the  press ;  as  a  treatise  "  On  t|ie 
Antiquities  of  Rome,"  printed  in  1 553,  a  tract, 
"De  Vebiculis"  translated  from  the  original 
into  Latin ;  and' a  <^  Fragment  of  the  History 
of  Femrra,"  1676.  As  an  artist,  Ugorio  de- 
serted paintings  and  attached  himself  solely  t9 
architecture.    He  was  employed  in  this  ca- 

Facity  by  the  popes  Paul  HI.  and  W.  ^ni 
ius  IV. ;  and  after  the  death  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  appointed  widi  Vignola  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  with  directions 
to  follow  the  plan  of  Micfaad  Angeto.  Pro- 
posing to  deviate  from  it,  his  employment  was 
taken  away  by  Pius  V.  It  was  after  ^hfs  pe- 
riod that  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  -died 
in  1583.     Moreri.  TirabQicbi^ — A. 

LILBURNE,  John,  a  rehnavkaUe  charactet 
Mr  the  republican  partr  during  5  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  was  bom  in  16 18  of 
an  ancient  family  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
Being  a  younger  son,  he  was  sent  at-an  early 
age,  and  with  very  little  education,  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  an  eminent  wholesale  clothier 
in  London.  He  appears  tohave  imbibed  from 
his  family  those  principles  of  opposition  to 
what  were  thought  illegal  exertions  of  power 
in  church  and  state,  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail} and  he  also  inherited  a  bold,  unquiet^ 
and  forward  temper,  which  involved  lum  in 
that  perpetual  series  of  contention  and  sufier- 
ing  by  v^hich  his  life  was  distinguished.  He 
gave  an  early  specimen  of  his  disposition  by  a 
complaidt  before  the  city-chamberlain  against 
his  master  for  ill-usages  and  having,  carried 
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Jbls  pob^  lie  Vf%%  tmbkil  to  indulge  hk  pro* 
density  fgr  readings  which  was  turned  to  the 
religious  ^steins  and  controTcrsies  at  that 
time  so  much  studied  by  the.  puritanical  party. 
The  Book  of  Martyrs  in  particular  inspired 
him  with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  encounter- 
ing all  dangers  and  sufierinffs  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  He  soon  began  to  be  taken  QC^ice  of 
by  those  of  similar  sentiments}  s|nd  wa^  v^tro^ 
duced  by  his  pastori  in  1636a  to  DrsBastv^i^k^ 
then  a  star-chamber  prisoner^  on  a€/(pupt  qf 
sedition.  Contracting  an  intimacy  fwith  thi^ 
person,  he.  was  entrusted  to  carry  over  to  HoU 
^nd  one  of  his  anti-episcopal  wntings^  in  order 
Ip  get  it  printed.  On  his  return^  he  employed 
himself  m  similar  occupations9  till,  bemg  be* 
grayed  by  an  associa^e^  he  was  apprehended^ 
imd  found  gnilty  in  ^e  star-chamber  court  of 
jprinting  andpublisbing  libels  and  Seditious  Ixwks. 
At  his  examinations  be  refused  to  answer  inter* 
rogatoriess  and  stood  up  so  firmly  for  the  legal 
privileges  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  acquired 
jtfae  appellation  of  Fruborn  John,  His  sen- 
tence was  to  r^eive  ^00  lashes  at  the  cartV 
tail,  and  then  be  set  m  the  pillory,  which  was 
.executed  in  Aprils  1638,  with  ^eat  severity; 
but  his  spirit  was  so  far  from  bemg  subdued  py 
ibis  treatment,  that  .upon  the  pillory  he  uttered 
jniany  invectives  against  the  bishops,  arid  threw 
pamphlets  from  his  pockets  among  the  crowd. 
For  this  contumacy  be  was  remanded  to  prison, 
and  kept  double-irpned  in  one  of  the  worst 
wards  \  yet  here  he  contrived  to  get  another 
Jibel  printed  apd  published.  .  Sudi  was  the 
opinion  of  his  desperate  resolution^  that  a  fire 
having  taken  place  ^ear  dis  cell,  he  was  thought 
^to  have  caused  it  tor  his  deliverance,  and  the 
x>ther  prisoners  and  nel|^bours  joined  in  an 
application  for  his  removal  to  a  more  airy 
^tuation. 

.  On  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in 
1640,  an  order  was  madcj  in  <;onsequence  of 
Jiis  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
^ould  have  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet  and  a 
better  apartment.  In  consequence  of  this  ^n-* 
dulgence,  he  was  enabled  to  appe^  as  pne  of 
the  ringleaders  o£  an  armed  mob  which  as^ 
3embled  at  Westminster,  and  cried  out  fo^ 
justice  against  the  earl  of  StrafFbrd  \  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords  on  a  charge  of  ..treason,  Jbut  dismissed, 
In  May,  1641,  a  vote  passed  the  house  of  tom- 
jnons,  "  That  the  sentence  of  the  star-chamber 
against  Mr.  Lilburne  was  illegal,  barbarous, 
bloody,  and  tyrannical,  and  that  reparations 
ought  to  be  given  him  for  his  imprisonment, 
sufferings,  and  losses.'^   When  an  army  was 


raised  by  the  parliament  Lilburne  entered  into 
it  as  a  vdlunteer,  andj  at  the  battle  of  £dge-> 
Ipllf  acted  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  He  be- 
haved* with^  distinguished  bravery  at  the  affiur 
at  Brentford,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Oxford.  He  was  there  amugned 
of  high  treason,  but  was  s^ved  by  a  declaradoo 
of  parlifiment,  threatening  reprisals  i  and  soon 
after  was  exchanged.  He  was  received  with  tri* 
umph  by  his  party,  and  rewarded  with  a  purse 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  When  his  general* 
the  earl  of  Essex,  began  to  utge  the  Scotch  cove* 
nant  in  the  army,  Lilburne,  vvho  was  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  independents,  left  him* 
and  obtained  the  commission  of  major  of  foot 
in  the  forces  raised  by  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
The  re|;in>ent  in  which  he  served  was  sent 
to  garrison  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  »and  he 
was  diligent  in  putting  the  place  in  a  godd 
state  of  defence.  Having  quarrelled  here  with 
his  colonel,  the  earl  of  Manchester  made  him 
lieutenant-colonel  to  his  own  regiment  of  dra- 
goonsi  in  which  situation  he  behaved  with 
^eat  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor 
in  1644.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  would  wil« 
lirigly  have  given  him  a  good  post  in  the  grpiy^ 
as  new  modelled  in  1645  >  ^^  Lilburnc's  dis- 
like to  presbvterian  church  government  would 
not  permit  nim  to  serve  uie  party  then  in 

Eower,  and  he  laid  down  his  sword.  This^ 
owever,  was  only  to  take  up  his  other 
weapon,  the  pen»  which  he  employed  against 
Prynne,  Lenthal,  and  other  persons.  He  was 
in  consequence  committed  to  Newgate  on  a 
charge  of  seditious  practices ;  but  no  bill  being 
found  against  himj  he  was  discharged  without 
farial. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  reader's  time  to 
enter  into  all  the  events  of  this  man's  turbu- 
lent life,  which  are  detailed  with  extraordinary 
minuteness  in  the  Biographia  Britankiica.  A« 
few  incidents  most  important  to  his  chara<;ter9 
and  that  of  the  times,  will  suffice  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article.  Havinc  thrown  out 
some  reflexions  against  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
for  which  he  was  brought  before  the  house 
pf  lords,^^  he  treated  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
house  with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  was 
committed  first  to  Kewgate,  and  then  to  the 
Tower.  So  much  was  he  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  that  a  remon- 
strance, signed  bv  many  thousand  names,  waa 
presented  to  the  nouse  of  commons  ip  his  bcr 
half.  This  failing  of  effect,  he  continued  to 
publish  pamphlets,  in  which,  he  displayed  his 
grievances  in  such  bold  and  virulent  language, 
that  he  rendered  tlie  leading  men  of  all  partiei 
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hi©  enemies.-  Fihdiiig  hSVif^self  lBiban(&>ned  hf 
the  pflrimment)  he  endeivoure^  to  ehgag^  tU^ 
army  in  his  fftyottr ;  and,  a$  he'>coiiceiv^  that 
his  wishes  wdrfe  thwarted  by  Crom^<^ll,  lie  did 
not  scruple  to  charge  that  powerful  mah  with 
»  design  of  usurping  the  sorereigntyl  .  He 
eret!  brought  a  charge  of  High  treason  against 
Cfomwell  ind  Ireton,  on  account- of  whirfiJhe 
was  ordered  to  be  tr?ed  for  seditious  and'scaii- 
datoqs  practices  against  the  state.  '  Iii  ioncla^ 
sioxiy  howev^r^  so  active  and  numerous 'Were 
Ins  friends  'among  1^&  people^  that  th^  house 
of  comnidnsy  in  1648,  thought  fit  to  discharge 
bim  from  imprisonment;  and  make  an  order 
for  giving  him. satisfaction  for  his  stHfcrings. 
At  the  time  of  the  king's  d^th,  Lilburne  was 
extremely  busy  in  plans  for  settling  a  new 
model  oif  government.  Finding  the  army 
leaders  resolved  to  keep  th^  jpower  m  thcit 
jDwn  handsi  he  opposed  them  with  his  usual 
intrepidity,  and  boldly  maintained  the  right  of 
the  people  to  form  a  constitution  for  them- 
selves* So  dangerous  did  he  appear  to  Crom«^ 
well  and  his  council,  that  he  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  his 
trial  for  high  treason  before  a  special  com- 
mission; but  was  fully  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  populace.  On  this  oc- 
casion a  medal  wa^  struck  of  his  head,  with  the 
following  inscription : — *'  John  Lilburne,  saved 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  jury,  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact.**  The  names  of  the  jurymcii  are  on  the 
tevetse.  A  new  offence  wnicn  he  gave  to  the 
parliament  caused  that  body  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  heavy  fine  and  punishment  against  l^m^ 
upon  which  he  retired  to  Holland.  .  Here  he 
remained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  par- 
liament, when  he  used  all  his  Interest  to  obtain 
iL  passport  for  hb  return  to  England ;  and  not 
succeeding,  he  ventured  in  June,  1^553*  ^^  ^^* 
turn  without  one.  Being  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  he  defended  himself 
on  the  plea  of  illegality  in  his  sentence  of 
banishments  and  this  served  him  so  well  at 
his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  was  again 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  He  was,  however,'  or- 
dered to  be  re^Hlnmsportcd  5  but  glying  security 
for  his  future  quiet  behaviour,  he  was  sufFcrea 
to  remain.  He  now  settled  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent  J  and  having  apparently  spent  the  con- 
tentious fire  of  his  disposition,  but  retained  his 
enthusiasm,  he  joined  the  Quakers,  and  preached 
at  their  meetings  in  Woolwich  and  other  ad- 
jacent places,  till  his  death  in  1657,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  had  a  wife,  who 
sceqis  to  have  jgossessed  the  undaunted  spirit 


tt  hat  hiftliai^,  and  was  hl9  ftiithftii  ai^  ftfile*» 
ticfnate  tielp-mate  in  all  bis  twfferiligs. 
-'  JoHa  LiH>urn6  was  -ceftainly,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood's  exfirfessioii,  **  a  great  trou- 
fel^^wofld  in  aM  the  variety  of  governments.** 
.ThHmay  partly  be  Ascribed  to  his  natural  dis» 
position)  which  was  such,  that  it  was  said,  **  if 
thetfe  ti^re;  none  living  but  him,  John  wouM 
be'  'a<gairfsf  Lilburne,  and  Lilburne  against 
fbhiV.^^'Yet^  if  Would  be  unjust  not  to  grant 
him  k  ptm  attd  di^intei^sted  zeal  for  what  he 
ciariceived  tb^bfe^  justice  and  the  pubUc  good^ 
which  he  pursued  against  all  parties,  with  an 
invincible  spirit^-  thioirgh  a'iifc  of  prosecution. 
As  a  writer  he  was  extremely  vulgar  and  viru*^ 
letft,  but  not  without  acuteness  and  a  show  of 
reason.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  which,  m  return,  often-  sop* 
ported  him,  and  proved '  eflfeetual  barriers ' 
against  arbitrary  violence.  Bhg.  Brkan.'-^A. 
LILLO,  George,  a  dramatic  writer,  bom  in 
London  in  1693,  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jew«* 
ellcr,  who  married  an  English  wbmaA.  He 
was  brought  up  to  his  father'^  trade,  and  in, 
the  religious  principles  of  the  protestant  di»* 
senters.  What  was  the  occason  of  his  bc»» 
coming  a  writer  for  the  stage  we  are  not  in- 
formed I  but  he  appears  not  to  have  forsaken 
his  mercantile  occupation,  and  to  have  main* 
tained  the  charact^  of  kn  amiable,  worthy^ 
and  virtuous  man.  His  first  productiorf  was 
**  Sylvia,  a  ballad-opera,"  which  is  said  to  have 
possessed  merit.  It  wa^f,  however,  by  tragedy 
that  he  acquired  his  'fame;  and  the  Articular 
walk  that  he  pursued  viras  that  of  don^iestic  dis- 
tress in  common  life,  exhibited  for  a^  moral 
purpose.  By  the  choice  and  judicious  manage- 
hient  of  fris  stories;  lie  sfucco^ded  in  rendering 
them  eminently  pathetiir^  and  he'tiisplayed  no 
inconsiderable  knpwl^dge  of  the  human  hearts 
To  Wife  higher  qu^liti^  of  diimatic  writing  he 
has,  indeed,  no  preten^on :  'he  has  neither 
fehcy  nor  elevation  5  and  when  he  attemots  to 
raiste"his  s'tyfe;  'he '  pWMtrces  only"  frigid  bom* 
bast.  •  The  composition  by  which  he  is  most 
known  rs  *^  George  Banrwell ;  or,  the  London 
Apprentice,^*  founded  on  9  popular  ballad.  A 
fnuifder  atid  an  execution  iare  the  incidents  em* 
ployed  fpr  tragic  effect.  That  they  succeed  is 
not  surprising ;  but 'the  author  is  much  to  be 
commended  for  the  monduse  he  has  made  of 
the  story,  which  has  consigned  the  work  ta 
an  annual  holiday-performance /or  the  edifi- 
cation of  youth  in  the  same  class  with  the  hero.. 
His  play  of  **  Fatal  Curiosity,*'  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  was  recommended 
to  public  notice  with  extraordinary  praises  ia 
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Ae  ^  Philological  Ii»|iimet'*  o(  the  ii«e  Jamas 
Harris,  eiq.i  who  initanced  k  at  an  esample  of 
the  gradual  imfoidiiig  of  a  vcecie  of  hoitori  not 
fcss  perfect  than  that  which  has  been  80  much 
admired  m  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles^  Its 
Jborrors,  howeref)  are  so  little  alleviated  by  any 
beauties-  of  sentmient  or  descriptioni  that  the 
attempted  revival  of  it  by  Mr.  Colman  had  only 
ft  short-lived  success*  <<  Arden  of  Feversham '' 
it  another  piece  of  Liilo\  of  a  similar  class, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  stage  till  long  after 
&is  death.  His  other  performances  arc  entirely 
<unk  in  obscurity. 

LiUo  died  in  1 739.  He  seems  to  have  moved 
in  a  narrow  circle  in  private  life^  but  was  by  no 
means  in  indigent  circumstances,  as  the  editor 
of  one  of  his  posthumous  tragedies  represented.  . 
Henry  Fielding, '  in  his  periodical  paper  of 
^  The  Champion, **  gave  a  handsome  attestation 
to  the  worth  of  his  character.  His  works 
were  edited  in  two  vols.  lamo.  1775,  by  Mr. 
Davies,  with  a  short  account  of  his  life,  from 
which  the  information  in  this  article  is  bor- 
rowed.—A. 

LILLY,  William,  a^  noted  English  astrolo- 
«er  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  were  at 
first  doiri>tful  whether  we  should  admit  into  our 
biographical  list  the  memoirs  of  such  an  impu- 
dent impostor :  but,  considering  that  his  his- 
tory, by  exhibiting  a  curious  picture  of  the 
auperstitious  turn  of  thinking  which; prevailed 
among  persons  of  aH  ranks,  and  all  sects  in  his 
day,  contributes  to  illustrate  the  moral  features 
of  Uie  times,  we  were  induced  to  present  it  to 
our  readers.  William  Lilly  was  bom  in  1602, 
at  Diseworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  sent  to  a 
school  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  he  conti* 
nued  for  soiat  time  }  but,  his  father  not  being 
in  circumstances  to  support  the  expence  of  be- 
stowing on  him  a  liberal  education,  after  he  had 
learned  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  was  obliged 
•So  quit  the  school,  that  he  might  be  placed  in  a 
situation  for  earning  his  livelihood.  Upon  this 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London; 
where  he  arrived  in  1620,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  a  mantua-raaker,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement-Danes.  In  1624,  he  left  that  place, 
and  became  servant  to  the  master  of  the  salterns 
company,  who  lived  in  the  Strand,  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  write,  employed  him,  among  other 
domestic  offices,  in  keeping  his  accounts.  When 
he  had  been  about  three  years  in  this  place,  his 
master  died ;  and  soon  afterwards  Lilly  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  widow,  whom  he  married, 
with  a  fortune  of  about  a  thousand  pounds. 
Being  now  his  own  master,  he  spent  much 
time  in  frequenting  sermons  and  lect«reS|  and' 


•became  indmed  to  the  puritan  party.    In  16329 
he  began  to  learn  Judicial  astrology,  under  the 
instruction  of  one  Evans,  a  profligate  clergyman, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  a  curacy  m  Lei- 
cestershire,  where  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  frauds  which  he  had  practised  under  the 
pretence  of  discovering  lost  and  stolen  goods. 
Lilly  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  long 
his  pupil,  since  he  informs  us,  that  in  seven  or 
eight  weeks  he  perfectly  understood  how  ^*  to 
set  a  figure."    In  the  following  year  he  gave  to 
the  public  the  first  specimen  of  his  astrological 
skill,  in  an  intimation,  that  the  king  had  chosen 
an  unlucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scot- 
land.    Having  buried  his  wife,  during  the  same 
J  ear,  in  1634  he  married  a  second,  with  whom 
e  received  an  addition  of  five  hundred  pounds . 
to  his  fortune.     About  this  time  he  got  pos« 
session  of  the  MS.  copy  of  a  book  entitled  "  Ara> 
notoria,''  teaching  of  the  pretended  occult  sci« 
ehces,  from  which  he  eagerly  imbibed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  magic  circle,  and  the  invocation  of* 
spirits,  &c.  which  he  practised  for  some  time» 
using  certain  prayers  prescribed  in  it,  addressed^ 
to  several  angels,  whom  it  represents  to  be  the 
instructors  of  men  in  these  grand  arcana*  From 
this  time  he  treated  with  great  contempt  the 
mystery  of  recovering  stolen  goods>  &c.  and 
laid  claim  to  a  supernatural  sight,  and  the  gift 
of  predicting  future  events  j    which  he  well- 
knew  how  to  turn  to  good  advantage.    In  the: 
winter  of  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  David  Ramsey,  the  king's  clock-^ 
maker,  to  assist  him  and  one  John  Scot,  who- 
pretended  to  understand  the  use  of  the  miner's.- 
divining  rods,  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  trea- 
sure reported  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  abbey.    This  search  Ramsey  had' 
leave  to  make  from  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  dean  of  Westminster,  on  condition: 
that  his.  church  might  cdme  in  for  a  share  of 
what  should  be  found.   On  the  night  appointed^. 
Lilly,  Ramsey,  Stot,  and  about  thirty  others». 
went  into  the  cloisters,  and  confiding  in  the 
movements  of  the  cods,  which  they  were  per- 
suaded pointed  out  a  particular  spot  under 
which  the  treasure  was  hidden,  they  dug  tp' 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  found  nothing  but  a^ 
coffin,  which  was  too  light  to  contain  what  they, 
sought  for,  and  was  therefore  not*  opened  by. 
them.     From  the  cloisters  they  proceeded  inta^ 
the  abbey,  on  the  same  design;   where  they 
were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  stormy  which  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  of  violence,  that  they 
were  apprehensive  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins-' 
of  the  old  building,  and  withdrew,  all  heartily, 
frightened^  to  their  several  apartments.    I»ill]r 
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afterwards  pretended  that  he  had  given  diicc. 

tions-  to  dismiss  the  demons ;  when  the  atorm 

*  subsidedi  and  all  was  soon  quiet.     And  he  had 

*^the  art  to  persuade  the  credulous  worlds  that  his 

'failure  on  this  occasion  was  owing  to  the  too 

great  number  and  improper  conduct  of  the  per* 

sons  who  accompanied  him* 

From  the  early  part  of  the  year  16369  till 
September  1641,  Lilly  lived  at  Hersham,  in  the 
parish  of  \Valton   upon  Thames,  in  Surfy} 
where   he  purchased  several  curious   books, 
which  were  found  on  pulling  down  the  house 
of  another  astrologer,    with  these  he  returned 
to  London,  and  there  pursued  the  study  of 
astrology  incessantly  during  the  years  164a  and 
1643  ;  in  the  last  of  which  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  esq.  who 
'took  him  under  his  patronage,  .and  proved  a 
very  serviceable  friend.     In  the  year  1644,  ^^ 
commenced  author  by  publishing  his.first  ephe- 
meris  or  almanack,  binder  the  title  of  **  Merli* 
nus  Anglicus  junr."  which  he  continued  annu- 
ally till  his  death.  ,  This  work,  filled  with  as- 
'trological  predictions,  delivered  in  the  enigmatic 
style  of  the  ancient  oracles,   was  suited   to 
'the   taste  of    the  times,    and   had   a   xapid 
slle.    The  first  impression  was  sold  in  a  weekj 
.though  mui^h  mangled  by  the  then  licencer  of 
mathematical  books,  John  Booker,  who  was 
rhimself  an   astrotoger.      Of   his  mutilations 
Xatly  complained  to  several  members  of  parlia- 
-ment,  to  whom  he  presented  the  book,  and  by 
that  means  obtained  leave  to  print  a  second 
edition,  from  his  own  unaltered  copy.     In  the 
same  year,  the  appearance  of  three  suns  in  the 
heavens,  which  was  seen  at  London  chi  the  29th  of 
JMay,  prince  Charles's  birth-day,'  engaging  the 
.attention  of  the  public,  Lilly  pretended  to  give 
.  an  interpretation  of  it,  in  a  treatise  entitled, 
"  The  Starry  Messenger  j"  to  which  he  added 
an  astrological  judgment  concerning  the  efiects 
of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
'*thc  nth  of  August,  1645.    This  pi^ce  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  several  astror 
logical  productions,  and  prophecies  in  ambigu* 
ous  phrases,  which  sometimes  appeared  favour- 
able to  the  king's  .party,  and  sometimes  to  that 
of  the  parliament,  but  mostly  to  the  latter  ;  by 
•which  he  successfully  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  age,  and  advanced  his  own  foi[tune. 
Not  long  after  the  appearance  of   "  the  Starry 
Messenger,"  he  was  taken.into  custody  by  brder 
of  Mr.  .Miles  Corbet,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  .king's  judges,  on  a. complaint  made  to 
the  committee  of  examinations,  that  the  author 
iiad  introduced  into  it,  as  well  as  into  his  *^  Mer* 
tinus  Anglicu^"  for  the  same  year,  several  scan^ 


daloiis  passages  r^tcAng  on  the  then  comntfi* 
sionera  of  excise  in  LondcMi ;  but,  after  an  en« 
quiry  into  the  afFatr,  b«  was  ordered  to  be  €tisr 
charged  out  of  confirvsment,  without. paying 
his  fees.    During  the  cont^ts,  in  the  year 
1647,  between  the  presbyterians  who  ruled  in 
the  parliament,  and  the  independent  party  who 
governed  the  army,  the  head  quarters  of  which 
were  at  Windsor  ^  our  author  says,  that  he 
and  Booker  were  carped  thither,  and  had  an 
audience  of  general  Fairfax.     His  object  in 
sending  for  them  appears  to  have  been,  a  wi$k 
to  impress  their  minds,  and,  through  their  re- 
^presentations,  the  public  in  gefieral,  with  a 
{persuasion  that  the  army  only  laboured  to  pro« 
cure  the  general  welfare  ot  the  nation,  and 
were  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  obtain  that«nd.  The  audienceended  in  a  kind 
of  mutual  compliments,  the  general  hoping, 
and  they  assuring  him,  that  their  art  was  lawful. 
In  the  year  1647,  recourse  was  also  had 
to  our  astrologer's  advice  and  assistance  on 
behalf  of    the    king.      His    majesty,    who 
was  then    in   t^e  custody  of   the  army  at 
Uampton*court,  having  formed  a  design   of 
escaping  from  the  soldiery,  and  of  lying  private 
in  some  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Lon* 
don;  one  Mrs.  Whorewood  came  to   Lilly^ 
viri^  the  king's  consent,  as  he  informs  us,  to 
.know  in  what  quarter  of  the  nation  his  majesty 
might  be^safely  concealed,  till  he  thought  pro- 
per to  discover  himself.    Our  author,  having 
.  erected  a  figure,  told  her,  that  the  king  might 
continue  undiscovered,  if  he  retired  into  some 
part  of  Essex,  abput  twenty  miles  from  London; 
in  which  county,  and  about  that  distance^  the 
lady  recollected  a  house  fit  for  hia  majesty's  re* 
ception.    Early  the  next  morning  she  went  to 
Hampton-court,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
result  of  her  enquiry ;  but  his  majesty,  in  the 
mean  time,    after   having  eluded    the    vigi- 
lance  of  his  guard,  unfortunately  took  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  colonel  Hammond,,  in  the  isle  of  Wight*. 
But  diough  this  project  had  been  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  king's  unexpected  removal,  the 
same  lady  applied  to. Lilly  again,  in  1648,  to 
consult  him  about  a  plan  for  his  majesty'a 
esc^e    from    Carisbrook-castle,    by    sawing 
through  the  iron  bars  of  a  window  to  the  ro6m 
to  which  he  was  confined ;  upon  which  Lilly 
procured  a  proper  saw  to  be  made  by  an  inge* 
nious  locksmith,  and  a  bottle  0^  aqus  fortis^ 
which  were  both  conveyed  to  the  king.     Of 
these  means  his  majesty  made  such  use,  that  he 
had  soon  an  aperture  sufficiently  large,  for  his 
purposes  but  he  was,  by  some  accident,  pre«» 
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tanteA  lh>m  making  lu0  etci|»e.  liOfj  ttyS) 
^t  when  the  king  had  got  out,  with  his  l^s 
fbremost^  as  far  a$  his  brea$t|  his  heart  failed 
him ;  but  die  tradition  at  Carisbrook  was,  that 
be  did  actualiv  get  out»  and  walked  backwards 
snd  forwards  on  a  bank  under  the  window  for 
tome  time)  in  expectation  of  persons  ixdio  were 
to  convey  him  away;  but  they  not  coming, 
and  the  moon  beginning*  to  rise^  he  attempted 
to  get  in  again,  when  he  was  discovered  by  a 
Centinel.  Afterwards  the  same  lady  came  a 
third  time  to  Lillyi  in  the  king's  name,  M'hen 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  treat  with  his  majesty  at  Newport. 
She  now  inquired  about  the  issue  of  the  propo- 
•itions  which  were  to  be  ofiered  to  his  majesty,  - 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  should  conduct 
himself  on  that  occasion.  Upon  this,  our 
Astrologer  says,  that,  after  perusing  his  figure, 
he  informed  h^  of  the  day  when  me  commis- 
sioners would  arrive  in  the  island,  and  chose 
another  day  and  hour  for  their  reception.  He 
then  advised,  *'  as  soon  as  the  propositions 
were  read,  to  sign  them,  and  make  haste  with 
all  speed  to  come  up  with  the  commissioners  to 
London,  the  army  being  then  far  distant  from 
London,  and  the  citv  enraged  stoutly  against 
them;*'  insinuating,  tnat  if  these  directions  were 
observed,  the  issue  would  prove  favourable. 
He  adds,  that  the  kincr  promised  to  follow  them, 
but  was  persuaded  by  lord  Say  to  alter  hb 
purpose. 

While  Lilly  was  promoting  his  own  inter- 
est by  being  thus  serviceable  to  the  kin^s  de- 
signs, be  did  so  likewise  by  rendering  himself 
useful  to  thje  parliament  party.  During  the 
▼ear  164^,  while  the  parliament's  aimy  was 
besieging  the  royaliMs  at  Coldiester,  he  and 
Booker  were  sent  to  the  cam{r«  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  by  their  predictions  of  a  speedy 
surrender  of  the  place ;  which,  he  says,  they 
accordingly  did,  and  by  that  means  quieted  the 
soldiers,  who  had  begun  to  discover  symptoms 
of  a  mutinous  spirit.  In  fhe  same  year,  the 
council  of  state  presented  him  with  fifty  pounds 
in  cash,  and  an  order  for  a  jpension  of  one  hun^ 
dred  pounds  per  annum^i  tor  furnishing,  them 
**  witli  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiefest  con- 
cernments of  France  '*  This  hcTobtainsd  by 
means  of  a  secular  priest,  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  acquainted^  and  who  ^as  now 
confessor  to  one  of  the  French  secretaries* 
Lilly  retained  his  pension  two  years>  and  thfn 
threw  it  up,  in  disgust,  owing  to  an  afiront 
which  he  received  from  a  principal  minister  in 
the  council  of  state,  and  other  causes.  In  the ' 
year.  165 1>  he  published  a  treatise^  entitled^ 


^Several  Observations  upon  thto  Life  and  Death 
of  Charles,  kte  King  of  England;'*  which, 
if  we  overlook  the  astrological  nonsense,  may  fe 
read  with  as  much  sati£iction  as  more  cele-  ^ 
brated  histories,  the  author  being  not  oiHj  very 
well  informed,  but  discovering  great  imparti- 
ality, for  a  professed  friend  to  the  then  repub- 
lican government.  About  this  time  our  authoi^ 
read  public  lectures  on  astrology  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  students  in  that  pretended 
art ;  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  impositions' 
on  the  credulous  and  superstitious,  that  in' 
the  years  1651  and  1652,  he  was  able  to  lay 
out  near  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase* 
of  fee-farm  rents,  and  a  house  and  lands  at 
Hersham.  Having  in  the  year  1650  wT^ten 
publicly  that  the  parliament  should  not  conti- 
nue, but  a  new  government  arise  i  and  having 
further  asserted  in  his  almanack  for  the  year 
'<SS3j  that  the  parliamentary  government  stood 
but  on  a  ticklish  foundation,  and  was  in  danger 
of  insurrections  both  among  the  people  and  in 
the  army ;  he  received  a  summons  to  attend 
the  committee  of  plundered  ministers .  Before 
the arrivai.of.  their  messenger,  however,  he  had' 
notice  that  complaints  were  lodged  against  him^ 
and  applied  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthal^  who  was 
always  his  friend,  by  whom  the  paf^ges  which ' 
had  given  offence  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
These  he  immediately  altered,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  printer  pf  the  cavalier  partv,  was  > 
enabled  to  attend  the  committee  on  tne  foU 
lowing  morning  with  six  copies  printed  differ* 
ently  from  the  first  impression,  and  which  alone 
he  acknowledged  to  be  hi^  The  others  he 
maintained  to  be  spurious,  and  published  by 
some  malignant  enemies,  in  order  to  ruin  him* 
By  this  tnck  and  Msehood  he  came  off' with 
only  being  detained  thirteen  days  in  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Serjeant  at  arms.  In  the  same  year 
he  made  a  scurrilous^  attack  upon  the  rev4  Tho- 
mas Gataker,  for  exposing  the  vanity  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  pretended  science  of  judicial 
astrology,  which  led  to  a  controversy  already 
noticed  by  us4n  the  life  of  that  learned  man.      ' 

In  1655^  Lillyhad  a  bill  of  indictment  prok 
ferred  against  him  at  Hicks's-hall,  for  giving 
his.  opinion  in  a  case  of  stolen  good^^.  but  upon 
trial,  he  was  acquitted.  Four  years  auei^ 
wards  he  received*  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  »> 
present  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  worth  more 
than  filty  pounds,,  on  account  of  his  hiaving. 
mentioned  that  monarch  with  great  respect  in 
his  ahnanack  for-  l6s^•  Soon  after  tlie  restor-^ 
ation  of  King  Charles  II.  in  .1660,  it  being 
well  known  that  he  had  maintained  an  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of^tke  repub-^ 
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IJcan  f  ^fcrtfi  :ind  l^ing  supposed  to  be  master  oB 
ihek  secretS)  he  was  taken  into  qustody  byor*. 
der  of  the  parliament^  and  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee concerning  the  person  who  had  actually 
cut  ofF  the  head  of  the  late  king ;  when  he  de- 
clared)  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Spavinj  secretary  at  the  time  to  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  who  dined  with  him  soon 
after  the  fact,  that  it  was  lieutenant-colonel 
Joyce  who  performed  the  part  of.  the  exe- 
cutioner. Soon  after  this  examination,  Lilly 
sued  out  his  pardon,^  under  the  great  seal ;  and 
m  1665,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London,  he 
removed  to  Hersham.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,  and  obtained  a 
licence  to  practise  it  from  archbishop  Sheldon^ 
through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  Elias 
Ashmole,  esq.  At  the  same  time  he  continued 
to  practise  his  astrological  impositions :  and 
Dr.  Halley  frequently  related,  that,  after  the 
restoration,  he  appliecLto  the  ministry  to  employ 
him  as  their  prophet,  as  those  who  possessed 
authority  just  before  them  had  done^  but,  to 
bis  naortification,  met  with  a  refusal.  In  the 
committee  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666^  some  of  the  members,  suspecting  that, 
from  tl^e  hieroglyphical  decorations  of  one  of 
his  tracts,  published  before  that  event»  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  ^o  throw  light  on  their 
enquiries^  moved  that  he  should  Be  sent  for, 
and  examined.  Accordingly  he  was  called 
before  them,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  in- 
sinuating his  pretensions  to  predictive  skill,  by 
asserting,  that  he  certainly  had  foreseen  that 
London  would  be  afflicted  with  such  a  calami- 
ty, but  withQut  ascertaining,  or  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  time  when  it  should  [happen. 
He  added,  that  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
**  though'  he  bad  taken  much  pains  in  the 
search,  he  could  not  give  himself  the  least  satis- 
faction therein  %"  concluding,  <^  it  was  only 
the  finger  of  God ;  but  what  instruments  he 
used  thereunto,  I  am  ignorant."  The  com- 
mittee, being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  very 
i^villy  4isinis3ed  him.  After  this  occurrence, 
^e  have  little  information  concerning  him,  ex- 
cepting that  a  short  time  before  his  deaths  he 
adopted  for  his  son,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Ju^ 
mior^  one  Henry  Coley,  a  tailor  by  trader  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  impression  of 
his  almanack,  which  had  then  been  print- 
ed six  and  thirty  years  successively.  This 
.Coley  was  afterwards  famous  as  an  astrologer, 
and  published  in  his  ovioi  name,  almanacks 
and  astrological  treatises.  Lilly  died  of  a  pa- 
ralytic attack  in  i68i>  when  about  seventy* 


nine  yeais  of  age.  AUlB»tna|icaliiistrttment% 
became  the  property  of,  the  famous  Dr.  Case^ 
his  successor,  who  used  frequently  to  expose^ 
them  to  his  friends,  in  great  ^ierision;  {par- 
ticularly, a  dark  chambf^  and  pictures,'  \>j. 
means  of  which  Mr.  Lilly  used  to  impose  on 
people,  pretending  to  shew  them  persons  who 
were  absent.  For  a  list  of  bis  astrological 
publications,  we  refer  to  the  Biog.  Brit,  or 
Hutton's  Math.  Dict.-^Hl. 

LILYE,  or  LILY,  William,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  grammarians,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1466,  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire.  He 
studied  in  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,,and  upon 
quitting  the  university,  undertook  a  religiout 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  a  time  at  Rhodes^ 
which  island,  after  .the  capture  of  Constantly 
nople,  was  the  residence  of  several  learned  mea 
under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  its  pos- 
sessors. For  his  further  improvement  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  visited  Rome^ 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Johan.  Sulpitius 
and.Pompanius  Sabinus*  With  this  stock  of 
literature,  drawn  from  the  purest  sources  of  the 
age,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  set 
up  a  school  in  London  for  grammar  (or  the 
languages),  rhetoric,  and  poetrv,  which  he  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  taugnt  upon  classical 
principles.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that 
when  dean  Collet  founded  St.  Paul's  school,  in 
1 5 1  o,  he  appointed  Lily  the  first  master.  This 
station  he  occupied  during  twelve  years  to  the 

Eeat  advantage  of  literature,  reckoning  among 
s  scholars  some  who  proved  eminent  pro- 
ficients in  learning  and  patrons  of  it.  He  died 
of  the  plague  in  ija^.  Lily  was  much  -es- 
teemed byhiscotemporaries,aswellforhis  moral 
character  as  for  his  literary  abilities.  Richard 
Pace  calls  him  ^'  Honestissimus  simul  et  peri- 
tissimus  vir,"  and  gives  him  the  merit  of  having 
banished  the  ancient  barbarism  from  the  English 
schools,  and  introduced  true  classical  Latinity. 
Erasmus  styles  him  '^Utriusque  literatune 
baud  vulgariter  peritus,  et  recte  instttuendae 
pubis  artifex."  He  published  several  Latin 
poems  and  tracts,  but  is  best  known  for  the 
grammar  that  goes  under  his  name,  and  is  still 
used  in  our  public  schools.  This,  however, 
was  the  joint  composition  of  several  persons ; 
and  Lily  s  own  share  in  it  was  confined  to  the 
English  syntax,  the  rules  for  the  genders  of 
nouns  beginning  with  "Propria  quas  maribus," 
and  the  rules  for  preter-perfects  and  supines, 
beginning  with  '^  As  in  praesenti.''  He  had 
two  sons,  both  in  .the  church  and  men  of  learn- 
ing |   and   one   daught^^i  married  to   John 
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fi.ightwise»  his  usher   and   successor  in   the 
ffchooL     Biog,  Britan,-'^A. 

.LIMBORCH,  Philip  a,  a'celebratea  Dutch 
professor  of  divinityanriQng  the.  remouBtrants 
in  the  screntecnth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  descendtid  from  a  re- 
spectable family,  which  had  been  transplanted 
from  Maestricht  to  Anristerdami  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1633.  Having  attended  th^ 
inferior  schools  in  his  native  city  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age^  he  then  entered  on  his 
gcademicsU  studies^  and  had  for  tutors  noen  of 
no  little  celebrity  in  the  learned  world.  He 
wras  pupil  to  Jasper  Barlaeus  in  ethics;  to 
John  Gerard  Vossius  in  sacred  and  "profane 
history ;  and  to  Arnold  Senguerd  in  philoso* 
phy.  Having  completed  the  usual  coureQ^  in 
those  departments  of  iearningy  he  studied  di;* 
vinity  under  Stephen  Curcellaeus,  the  successor 
of  Episcopius  in  the.  professorship  of  that 
faculty  among  the  remonstrants  ac  Amster- 
dam. Afterwards  he  went  to  Utrecht,  wher# 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gilbert  Voetius^ 
and  other  learned  divines.  la  the  year  1654, 
he  returned  to  Amsterdam)  where  he  deUver^4 
his  first  probationary  aermon,  in  the  month  of 
October.  In  the  following  year,  be  passed 
dirough  his  examinatioti  in  divinity,  and,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  a  public  preacher,  com*- 
tnenced  his  appearance  in  that  capacity  at  Ha* 
€riem.  During  the  same  year,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of 
the  remoBsoranta  at  Alkmaer ;  the  acceptance 
of  .which  he  modestly  declined,  from  a  desire 
of  further  study  and  improveixient,  before  he 
undertook  the  office  of  a  stated  minister. 
While  he  was  increasing  his  stock  of  learnings 
and  stock  of  -sermons,  he  published  a  course 
of  ecrmons  oa  Matthew  v.  by  Episcopius, 
iiis  maternal  great  uncle,  in  1657 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  bcf- « 
come  pastor  of  the  remonstrant  church  at 
Gouda.  In  this  connexion  he  continued, 
ilischarging  the  functions  of  his  ministerial, 
office  with  great  acceptance,  and  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter, till  he  removed  to  Amsterdam.  Among 
the  papers  of  Episcopius  which  xrame  iotp* 
Limborich's  hands,  was  a  greai  number  of 
letters  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  renK>nstrants,  which  had  aever  been 
laid  before  the  public.  From  these  letters, 
in  conjunction  with  Christian  Hartsoeker, 
a  learned  remonstrant  minister  at  Roterdam, 
be  arranged  that  excellent  collection  of  the 
correspoiidence  of  learned  and  celebrated  men, 
which  he  published  in  1660,  under  the  title  of 
*<£pisto]%  praecuntium  ct  eruditorum  Viro^ 
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rum,"  in  8vo.  This  eoHectioTV  having  |^|^ 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  Limt^of^b 
procured  several  more  letters,  and  publisliod  i^ 
tiew  edition  of  it  in  16^4,  corrected  and  ^onr 
sidcrably  enlarged,  in  folio.  After  this,  hf 
added  an  appendix,  containing  twenty  ^dr 
ditional  letters,  to  a  third  edition,  printed  iff 
1704,  in  folio.  In  this  coljcction,  almost  th^ 
entire  history  of  the  aiFairs  of  the  remonstrant! 
may  be  traced,  from  the  time  of  Arminiu^ 
down  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  But,  to  return  tq 
the  particulars  of  Limborch's  life:  in  i660y 
})e  entered  into  the  marriage  state  \  but  becaiuf 
a  widower  within  a  very  few  years.  In  166  ip 
he  publiiihed,  in  the  Dutch  language,  a  tfeatia? 
in  defence  of  religious  toleration,  written  iu  th^ 
dialogue  form  ;  which  reflected  great  credit  09 
his  learning  and  argumentative  powers,  and  wa^ 
well  received  by  the  friends  of  liberty,. modjera^ 
tion,  and  peace.  As  Stephe(>  Curcejlxus  ha4 
published,  in  1650,  the  first  volume  of  ^^Th^ 
Works  of  Episcopius,"  from  giater^Js  furnisl\c4 
by  Francis  Limborch,  our  aufho^'ji  father^ 
Philip  superintended  the  publication  of  th9 
second  vojuni^  in  i66k,  with  an  excellent  pr^ 
face  of  his  own;  annexed  to  that  of  Poelenv 
hurgh  'y  in  which  h^  has  f)obly  defended  th^ 
reputation  of  Episcopius  and  the  remonstrants^ 
and  satisfactorily  vindicated  them  from  the  sUi)« 
derous  aspersions  of  their  enen^ies.  , 

Limborch  had  now  acquired  a  high  repute 
tion  among  the  followers  of  Arminius)  ^4f> 
in  the  year  (667,  upon  the  death  of  the  learned 
Poeleo^burgh,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  dip 
vinity  chair  by  Pontanus,  be  accepted  of.  aj| 
invitation  to  vetAovc  to  Amsterdam,  where  h^ 
supplied  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  mini- 
sterial office.  As  the  talen^  of  Pontanus,  how*- 
ever,  were  chiefly  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  fof 
which  he  was  n^onderfiully  qualified,  he  sooi^ 
resumed  hi^  functions  ^f  preacher  i  upcw^ 
which  Limborch  was  at  first  appointed  bif 
representative  for  a  year  in  the  profe^orsh^f  - 
pf  divinity^  and,  in  166S,  had  the  cliair  entirely^ 
resigned  to  him.  From  this  time  he  wholly 
devoted  his  studies  to  the  enquiries  particuls^rly 
connected  with  his  new  office,  and  apqyir^4 
very  high  reputatbn  by  the  manaer  ii>  whic^ 
he  perforn^4  its  duties  ^  not  only  among  thj? 
remiMfitrants  in  the  XJpited  Provinces,  but  witli 
foreigners  also,  who  poyld  not  but  admire  his 
leaning,  cwidonr#  und  n;u)d«sty.  Two  year^ 
aft«rw%rds,  he  published  several  ^wnoi^  «f 
Episcopius,  from  the  MSS*  in  hk  possession];, 
io  1674,  Limhwrch  raaiwicd.a  second  wife,  if 
whoQi^hehad  two.  «hi}dren  ^  and  in  the  fpli- 
kwing  yefir,  he  intjrodiwad  4n^o  the  world  ^ 
isdition  of  all  the  yfQ$U  of  hi^  tu^oj:  Ciir^clr' 
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lisetta,  most  of  wKich  had  not  before. appeared. 
'By  carefully  editing  these   remains  of  that 
learned  protessor*  he  conferred  a  great  obliga- 
tion on  all  the  lovers  of  moderate  tbecflogy* 
But,  since  neither  Epiacoj^ns  nor  Cnroelkeas 
could  find  leisure  to  draw  up  a  complete  sy- 
stem of  divinity,  upon  the  principles  of  the  re- 
monstrants) which  was  much  wished  for  by 
that  party;  Limborch  determined  to  under- 
take the  taski  and  about  this  time  sketched  the 
totttlines  of  his  design^  which  he  proceeded  to 
fill  up  with  die  greatest  care  and  diligence. 
He  was  so  frequently  interrupted,  however, 
by  sickness,  and  his  other  avocations*  that  be 
was  not  able  to  complete  his  MS.  till  about 
the  year  1683  ;  ^^  ^  ^^^  causes,  together 
with  the  operation  of  its  going  throu^  the 
press,    prevented    him    from    publishing    it 
Dcfore  tne  year  1686,  when  it  appeared  under 
the  title  ^of  '<  Theologta  Christiana  ad  Praxim 
Pletatis  a<2  Promotionem  Pacis  Christianae  unlce 
^irecta,^  4to.    By  the  remonstrants  it  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  was 
carried  through  four  editions;    the  last  of 
which  was  printed  in  folio,  in  171 59  with  the 
addition  of  **  Relatio  historica  de  Origine  ct 
iProCTessu  Controverriarum  in  Fcederato  Belgio 
4e  Pr^MUstinatione,  Tractatus  Posdiumus/' 
This  posthumous  piece  was  printed  separately, 
daring  the  same  year,  in  Dutch,  with  a  long 
preface,  in  defence  of  the  remonstrants,  against 
a  treatise,  entitled,  <<  Combats  of  Sion,   by 
James  Fruitier."    On  this  work  Le  Clerc  has 
]p^oiiounced  a  warm  eulogium,  of  which,  with- 
out being  supposed  to  approve  entirely  of  the 
Mtbor's  opinions,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that, 
as  far  as  systems  of  divinity  are  entitled  to 
]nratse9  it  is  not  undeserving:    <<I   am   not 
afiraid,''  says  be,  **  of  the  impuution  of  being 
too  £ar  -biassed  by  friendship,  or  even  by  pre- 
judice, if  I  say,  that  diere  never  before  appeared 
an  institution  of  theology,  in  which  truth, 
brevity,  perspicuity,  and  good  method  were 
more  conspicuous,  or  in  which  the  opinions  of 
opponents  were  contested  with  greater  imparti- 
ality and  moderation,  or  the  science  of  divinity 
more  fully  explained.     )t  insists  upon  no  doc'^ 
trine  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is  not 
acknowle<feed  by  other  Christians;  in  which 
paitkolar  I  know  of  no  other  body  of  Christians 
who  can  justly  glory,  miless  some  may  have  in 
this  respect,  imitated  the  remonstrants.    And 
who  will  den|that  to  be  true,  and  necessary  to 
be  believed,  which  has  been  clearly  laid  down 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  admitted  by 
Christians  without  scruple,  in  aD  places  and 
times.?   So  that  what  our  author  proposes  a$ 
a  necessary  aitickt  it  embraced  bjf  att^  and 


the  points  concerning  which  the^  ff^fin*,  Ht 
what  he  considers  to  be  of  less  nnportanbe, 
mistaken  notions  of  which  men  m;|y  enteruin 
without  any  haaaid  of  their  salvadon,  provtde4 
they  obey  our  Swnovfft fveuftz  in  dieir  lives, 
and  maintain  a  sincere  faith  in  bb  pvowsesi 
And  it  should  be  added,  that,  according;  to  ttw 
remonstrants,  we  are  wholly  to  abstam  6Bf»fk 
violence  in  matters  of  religion,  and  ootv  to 
make  use  of  argument  and  persuasion :  wnifh 
doctrine,  though  truly  Christian,  yet,{ri;as4  is 
not  received  by  all  who  would  be  Juiown  by 
that  name,  or,  at  least,  they  are  not  governed 
by  it  in  their  practice.  And,  what  is  often 
unhappily  neglected  in  such  treatises,  we  are 
here  presented  with  a.  complete  body^  of 
Christian  morals;  which  are  the  principal 
end  of  divinity,  and,  therefore,  should  never 
be  omitted,  since  widiout  them  theoretical 
questions  are  of  no  use.** 

In  the  1686,  likewise,  Limborch  maintainel 
a  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine with  Orobio,  a  learned  Spanish  Jew,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  prison  of  the  inquisition, 
and  then  practised  physic  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
in  Ae  following  year  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  in  a  treatise,  entitled,  *'  CoUatio 
Amica  deVeritate  Religionis  Christianas,  cum 
erudito  Judseo"  410.    This  excellent  treatise 
displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  learning  and 
judgment  of  the  author,  and  satisfactorily  re- 
pels the  objections  which  any  consistent  be- 
liever  in   the    Old  Testament  can  advance 
against  the  New*    To  tliis  is  added,  a  concise 
refutation  of  the  arguments  against  all  revealed 
religion,  in  a  book,  entitled,  *'  Exemplar  hu- 
manae  Vitse,**  written  by  Uriel  Acosta,  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew  of  deistical  principles.    Soon  after 
this,  Limborch  edited  a  small  tract  by  Epis- 
copius,  in  the  I^utch  language,  containing  an 
account  of  his  dispute  with  William  Bome,  a 
Romiih  priest;   in  which  he  proves,  that  the 
Roman  church  is  neither  exempt  from  error, 
nor  the  supreme  judge  of  controversies.    In 
the  year  169a,  one  of  his  friends  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  <'  The  Book  of  Sentences 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Tholouse,  from  1307  to 
13 1 3,"  and  communicated  it  to  our  author,  he 
determined  to  publish  it;   and  to  prefi^i  to  it  a 
history  of  that  horrible  and  bloody  tribunal, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  inquisitora 
themselves.    The  title  <»  it  is,  *' Historia  In* 
quisitionis:    cui  subjungitur  Liber  Sententi* 
amm  Inquisitionis  Tholosanae,  ab  Anno  1 307, 
ad  13139"  4to.     This  history  he  executed 
with  such  ability,  that  Mr.  Locke,  that  inconu 
parable  judge  of  men  and  books,  pronounoed 
It  to  be  a  work  in  its.  kiad  absolutely  perfctfc-. 
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And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Limborcli  himselfi  he 
toy  hinii  that  he  had  so  fully  exposed  the  in- 
quisitors' secret  arts  of  wickedness  and  crueltj , 
that,  if  they  had  any  remains  of  humanity  in 
them,  they  mutt  be  ashamed  of  that  horrid 
tribunal,  in  which  erery  thing  that  was  just 
and  righteous  was  so  monstrouslj  perverted  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  the  vul* 
gar  languagie  of  every  nation,  that  the  meanest 
persons  might  understand  the  antichristian 
practices  of  that  execrable  court.  In  the  year 
1731,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Samuel  Chandler 
translated  it  into  English,  in  two  volumes  4to.  \ 
and  enlarged  his  version  from  some  manu- 
scripts  of  Limborch,  communicated  to  him  by 
the  ingenious  Antony  Collins,  and  transcripts 
from  additions  and  corrections  made  by  the 
author  in  the  copy  which  he  kept  by  him,  fur- 
nished by  one  of  his  relations.  He  also  pre* 
fixed  to  it  a  long  introduction,  concerning  the 
rise  and  progress  of  persecution,  as  well  as 
the  real  and  pretended  causes  of  it.  In  1693^ 
Limborch  published  a  second  edition  of  Epis- 
copius's  sermons,  collected  together  in  a  large 
Ifolio  volume ;  to  which  he  added,  not  only  a 
preface,  but  also  a  long  life  of  Episcopius, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  separately  in  1 701,  in  8vo.  In 
1694,  Limborch  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  argumentative  talents,  in  order  to  bring 
back  again  to  the  Christian  faith  a  young  gen« 
tlewoman  of  Amsterdam,  of  twenty-two  years^f 
a?e,  who,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  learn  Hebrew 
01  a  Jew,  was  gradually  persuaded  by  him  to 
renounce  the  Christian  for  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  vain  did  several  dirines  attempt  to  recover 
her  from  her  apostacy,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  Christianity  a  priiri^  omiuing  generally 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament*  To  the 
quotations  which  they  alleged  from  the  Old 
Testament,^she  returned  the.  common  answers 
of  the  Jewis  without  receiving  such  a  reply  as 
gave  her  any  satisfaction.  In  these  circum- 
stances her  mother  applied  to  Limborch,  who 
had'  several  conferences  with  her,  in  which  he 
followed  the  method  adopted  by  him  in  his 
dispute  with  Orobio,  and  happily  succeeded  in 
removing  all  her  objections,  and  in  making  her 
again  a  Christian.  A  summary  of  these  con- 
ferences was  sent  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Locke.  In  1698,  John  Vander  Waeycn,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Franeker,  having  written 
a  treatise  against  Le  Clerc,  concerning  the 
AoyH  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  preferred  in  it  an 
accusation  aninst  Limborch,  as  a  slanderer,  • 
because  he  nad  said  in  his  system  of  divinity, 
that  Francis  Burmani  a  divine  at  Leyden,  had. 


in  Me  of  his  controvers^ial  pioees,  mereTy  traft- 
scribed  S^noza  vrithout  any  judgment.  But 
Limborch,  by  producing  passages  from  botht^ 
proved  that  he  had  averted  nothing  which  was^ 
not  strictly  true  \  and  he  refuted  other  nottona 
of  Waeyen,  in  the  same  piece,  which  he  in« 
serted  in  the  third  edition  of  his  system.  In 
1700,  our  author  published  in  Dutch  a  practi- 
cal  treatise  concerning  the  pfoper  methods  of 
affording  consolation  to  sick  persons,  ^nd  of 
preparing  them  for  death;  and  at  the  same 
time  undertook  his  valuable  <*  Cocnmentaritti- 
in  Acta  Apostolorum  cc  in  Epistolas  ad  Ro* 
manos,  et  ad  Hebraeos/'  which  was  published 
in  171 1,  in  folio. 

'  We  have  thus  brought  our  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Limborch  down  to  the 
date  of  his  last  publication,  which  he  did  not 
susvivCf  His  manner  of  living  bad  been  vegii' 
4ar  and  temperate ;  owing  to  whidh,  notwith* 
standing  occasional  sicknesses,  he  had  preserved 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  health  of  his  body 
to  a  late  period.  But  in  the  autumn  of  171 19. 
be  was  attacked  bv  the  disorder  called  St.  An-^ 
thonyV  fire,  which  became  so  violent  during 
the  succeeding  winter,  that  his  strength  was 
exhausted'for  want  of  rest,  and  he  died  in  the. 
month  of  April  1 7 1 2,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  In  drawing  his  chatacter  Le  Ctero 
observes,  that  <<  though  he  never  made  the 
knowledge  of  languages  the  prime  object  of 
his  studies,  yet  he  had  read  many  of  the  an* 
cient  and  modern  writers,  and  would  have  ex« 
celled  in  this  branch  of  iiteratiiie,  if  he  had  not 

E referred  that  which  was  more  important :  for 
e  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a^very  teaap 
cious  memory.  Had  he  applied  to  the  madbe^ 
matics,  it  may  be  fairiy  concluded  that  he 
would  have  been  a  successful  cultivator  of  that 
department  of  science^  since  he  was  an  abso- 
lute master  of  arithmetic.  He  was  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  countryy 
especially  for  a  century  and  a  half,  that  he 
even  retained  the  minutest  circumstances,  and. 
the  dates  of  every  action ;  so  that  scarcely  any 
one  could  deceive  him  in  these  particulars* 
He  was  grave  without  snllenness  \  courteous 
without  dissimulation ;  and  gay  and  facetious 
as  the  occasion  and  subject  permitted,  without 
vulgarity  or  malignant  sarcasm.  He  had  many 
friends  among  the  learned,  both  in  his  own 
counti^  and  in  foreign  pans,  as  appears  by  the 
letters  which  he  sent  and  received ;  a  few  of 
which  were  published  with  Mr.  Locke's,  hx 
1708.  All  the  qualifications  suitable  to  the 
character  of  a  divine,  were  eminently  possessed 
by  him.    He  WkS^  above  all  things,  anifnated 
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wWi  the  lore  of  truth,  and  wm  indefatigabte 
in  searching  for  it,  day  and  night,  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  the  best  expositors  $  and  when- 
ever he  found  it,  he  adhered  to  it  inflexibly. 
His  piety  was  ardent  and  pure,  untinttured  by 
superstitidn,  or  any  notions  dishonourable  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  As  a  preacher, 
he  wa*^  methodical,  argumentative,  and  solid, 
rather  than  eloquent ;  and  so  invariably  was 
he  governed  by  candour,  moderation,  and  pru- 
dence, thit  he  never  gave  offence  to  any  one. 
In  his  instructions,  frotn  his  professional  chair, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  greatest  per- 
spicuity, and  the  most  exact  order  $  to  which 
his  memory,  which  retained  whatever  he  had 
written,  almost  to  a  word,  no  doubt  greatly 
Contribufed.  Though  a  long  course  of  teach- 
ing had  given  him  an  authority  with  those  about 
him,  and  his  great  age  had  inspired  fhem  with 
reverence  fqr  him,  yet  he  was  never  displeased 
with  others  for  ditfering  from  him,  and  would 
Oppose  them,  or  suffer  them  to  oppose!  him,' 
without  being  peevish  or  dogmatical.  In  his 
gtneral  conduct'towards  his  pupils,  he  observed, 
a  happy  medium  between  severity  and  indulg- 
ence. His  behaviottP  towards  his  neighbours^, 
Aid  towards  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  being 
■  s(c<luainted  widi  him,  was  so  affable,  kind,  and 
<k>nc!Kating,  that  they  always  saw  him  with 
delight,  and  regretted  when  they  could  no 
I6nger  enjoy  his  conversation.  Le  CUr^s  fu- 
nimi  Oi^ation  for  Lim^orch,  Chandler^ s  Prrface 
to  the  History  of  ihe  Inquisition.  Mortri. — M. 

LIMNJEUS;  John,  an  eminent  German 
jwist,  was  born- in  1591  at  Jena,  where  his 
Afther  'Was  professor  of  mathematics.  He 
stipfced  dt  Weimar,  and  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
Versity  of  his  native  place,  whence,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  16 14,  he  removed  to 
Altdorf.  Being  engaged  in  161 8  as  travelling 
tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen  of  Nuremberg, 
he  accompanied  them  to  France,  Engla^id,  and 
Holland.  He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to 
different  persons  of  rank,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Albert  IViargrave  of  Brandenburg.  This  prince 
gave  him  the  post  of  chamberlain  and  member 
of  his  privy-council,  which  offices  he  exercised 
tilt  his  death  in  1663.  His  works  are  "Trac- 
tatus  de  Academiis,**  410.  1621:  "Notitisd 
Regni  Galliae,"  two  volumes  4to.  1655  :  "  De 
Jure  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,"five  volumes 
4to.  1629  and  scq.:  **  Observationes  in  Bullam 
Aufeam  Caroli  IV.  4to.  1662:  **Capitula- 
tiones  Imperatorum  et  R^^um  Romano-Ger- 
man, a  Carolo  V.  ad  Fcrdinandum  III.  edit. 
Germanice  cum  J.  Limnael  Annotamentis,"4to. 
165-1;  Dan.  Cttonit  Dissertatio  de  Jure  Pub- 


Kcb  Imperu  Roniani,  cum  itotis  J.  Limna^i.** 
8vo.  1632.  The  works  lof  this  writer  aP8 
valiied  for  their  erudition,  but  he  is  reckoned 
deficient  in  judgment  respecting  the  choice 
of  his  authorities.  Mitreri,  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — A. 

LINACRE,  Thomas,  a  physician  and  phi- 
lologist, was  bom  at  Canterbury,  about  14609 
of  a  family  originally  of  Derbyshire.  He  re- 
ceived his  school-education  at  Canterbury,  and 
thence  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  All  So«r?-college  in  1484.  For 
the  sake  of  further  improvement,  he  accom- 
panied William  de  Selling,  his  schoolmaster, 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
left  by  him  at  Bologna,  with  strong  recommend- 
ations to  Angelo  Poliziano.  At  Florence  he 
was  courteously  received  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medi« 
ci,  who  permitted  him  to  attend  upon  the 
preceptors  of  his  own  sohs  \  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  perfectitig  himself  in  Greek  un- 
der Demetrilis  Chalcondylas.  At  Rome  he 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  under  Her- 
molaus  Barbarus.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  toqk  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and 
licad  lectures  in  physic  and  also  taught  the 
Greek  language  in  that  university.  His  re» 
putation  caused  him  to  be  called  to  court  by 
Henry  VII.,  who'  entrusted  him  both  with  the 
health  and  education  of  his  son  Arthur.  He 
was  physician  to  that  king,  and  to  Henry  VTIL, 
and  appears  in  the  latter  reign  to  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  His  attachment  to 
this  profession,  and  to  the  public  good,  was 
shown  by  his  foundations  of  two  lectureships 
in  physic  in  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridget 
and  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
The  practice  of  medicine  in  England  was  at 
that  time  chiefly  engrossed  by. empirics  and 
monks,  who  easily  obtained  licences  from  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  authority  of  examining  prac- 
titioners in  an  art  of  which  they  could  not  be 
competent  judges.  Linacre,  through  his  in- 
terest with  cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained,  in  15 189 
letters  patent  from  Henry  Viil.  constituting  a 
corporate  body  of  regularly  bred  physicians  in 
London,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole  right  of 
admitting  persons  to  practise  within  the  city 
and  seven  miles  round  it,togeiherwith  authority 
tb  examine  prescriptions  and  drugs  in  apothe- 
caries' shops.  Linacre  was  thr  first  president 
of  the  new  college,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
his  house  in  Knight-rider  street!  He  was  con- 
tinued in  the  office  during  his  life,  and  be- 
queathed bis  house  to  the  coHege  at  his  deathi 
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Thef^tA  no  dodbt  that  this  institutioii  greatly 
.  contributed'  to  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  English  metropolisi 
and  mznj  justly  celebrated  names  are  eorolled 
among  its  members.  In  process  of  time,  how^ 
ever,  its  foundation  became  narrowed,  and  it 
fell  into  the  usual  monopoiizing  policy  of  a 
corporation,  whilst  its  powers  to  controul-the 
audacity  of  empirical  impostors  have  sunk  into 
total  disuse. 

•  Our  physician  further  benefited  his  profes- 
saon  by  translating  from  the  Greek  several  of 
the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Galen.  'Ihcse 
were  the  treatists  **  De  Sanitate  tuenda,*'  "  De» 
Morbis  curandis/'  "  Dc  Tempera  mentis,  et 
De  Inequali  I'cmperic/' "De  Naturalibus  Fa- 
cultatibus."  **Dc  Pulsuum  Usu,"  "De  Mor- 
borum  Symptomatibus."  His  style  in  these 
Tersions  is  singularly  pure  and  elegant;  la- 
boured, indeed,  with  that  solicitude  of  correct- 
ness, which  bespoke  a  Latinist  formed  in  the 
Italian  school  of  that  age.  Uis  friend  Erasmus 
describes  him  as  "  Vir  non  exacti  tantnm,  sed 
•everi  judicii ;"  and  Huet,  in  his  learned 
treatise  "  De  Claris  Interpretatoribus,"  gives 
him  the  praise  of  extraordinary  elegance  and 
chasteness  of  style,  but  intimates  that  some- 
times, though  rarely,  he  sacrifices  fidelity  to 
these  quaUties.  It  was,  indeed,  on  his  repu- 
tation as  a  philobgtst,  that  he  seems  chiefly  to 
ksve  valued  himself.  One  of  his  earliest  writ- 
ings was  a  translaxion  of  "  Proclus  on  the 
Sphere,'';  dedicated  to  his  pupil,  prince  Arthur. 
For  the  use  of  the  princess  Mary  he  drew  up 
**  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Grammar,"  written 
in  £nglish«  This  was  preparatory  to  a  larger 
work  of  the  .grammatical  kind,  entitled,  "  De 
emendata  structura  Latiai  Sermohis,  Libri 
sex,"  which  appears  to  have  been  the  serious 
employment  of  many  years  of  his  life,  n  Eras- 
mus, in  his  "  Moriae  Encomium,"  bestows 
some  good-natured  raillery  upon  him,  as  having 
tortured  himself  for  tMrcnty  years  by  tht*  subtle- 
ties of  grammar,  and  forsaken  other  objects  in 
order  to  establish  certain  vules  for  distinguish^ 
kig  the  eight  parts  of  Speech.  The  work 
above-mentioned  considers  the  subject  in  its 
full  extent,  with  numerous  divisions  and  sub-* 
divisions  deduced  from  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy: It  is,  therefore*  not  adapted  to  common 
use,  but  was  received  with  much  applause  by 
Dficn  of  erudition,  a^td  pasiscrd  through  several 
editions.  It  was  not  printed  till  after  his 
t  ath,.  when  it  appeared  wich  a  r(  commenJa- 
tory  letter  from  the  learned      elanchthon. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  151^ 
lisacre  entered  lOitQ  holy  orders,  probably  with 


a  view  of  enjoying  rtudibus  leisure  and  rettne- 
ment,  -  It  is  mentiooed  by  Cheke,  that  not  long 
before  his  deathf  he  began  for  the  first  time  to 
read  the  New  Testament;  and  having  pro* 
ceeded  as  far  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  he  threw  the  book 
from. him  with  violence,  exclaiming,  "Either 
this  is  not  the  gospel,  or  we  are  not  Christ- 
ians!" He  dkd,  after  great  sufierings  from 
the  stone,  in  1524,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  PajuFs  cathedral,  where 
a  monument  to  his  memory  was  afterwards 
erected  by  Dr.  Caius.  His  moral  character 
appears  to  have  been  very  amiable,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  several 
of  the  moit  eminent  personsof  his  time.  £ra$»  . 
mus  frequently  mentions  him  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion, and  confided  much  in  his  medical  skill.-  >- 
Bi(^. '  Britam  Aikin*s  Bi9g.  Mem*  jjT.  Midi^ 
cine. — A. 

LINDANUS,  William,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  catholic  prelates  and  learned  con- 
troversial writers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wa9>  ^ 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  considerable 
famihes  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  where  he  was^ 
bom  in  the  year  1525.  He  pursued  his  aca* 
demical  studies  at  Louvain;  and  afterwarda 
went  to  France,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  under  Mercer 
and  Turnebius.  Having  returned  to  Louvain,, 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate in  divinity  in  the  year  1552.  During  the* 
following  year,  he  was  invited  to  be  lecturer 
on  the  sacred  scriptures  at  Dillingen ;  whichi 
post  he  filled  for  three  years,  with  very  high- 
reputation,  and  then  came  ,back  to  Louvain,^ 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1556,. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Hague  J  counsellor  to  the  king  \  .vicar  to  the 
bishop  of  Utrecht  in  Holland  and  Frizeland  y 
and  inquisitor  of 'the  faith  within  the  same- 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  great  severities^ 
which  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  exercise  in  the 
office  last  mentioned,  towards  persons  accused 
or  suspected  of  heresy,  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  his  superstitious  and  bigoted-, 
maittr  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  in  1562, 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Ruremond  \  but  the- 
troubks  in  which  the  coiimry  was  iiivolved, 
prevented  him-  from  taking  possession  of  his 
see  till  seven  years  afterwards.  In  1568,  he 
.paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  the  cardinals 
with  singular  marks  of  esteem.  On  his  return^ 
to  his  flock,  he  found  them  reduced  to  a  miser,^ 
able  state  by  the  ravages  of  famine  and  the  pes- 
tilence 'y  on  which  occasion  he  exercised  the  f  uno^ 
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tipns  of  a  Christian  bishop  in  a  Very  honourable 
manner,  applying  the  revenues  of  his  see  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  and  visiting  every  part  of 
bisdiocese,forthepurposeofpersonaUycomfort- 
ing,  instructing,  and  assisting  the  distressed.  In 
I  c  84,  he  took  a  second  journey  to  Rome^  and 
after  his  return  was  translated,  in  1588,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ghent.  •  He  survived  this  promo- 
tion, however,  only  three  months,  and  died  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  v^^r  last  mentioned, 
about  the  a^e  of  sixty-tnree.  Lmdanus  was 
-well  versed  in  the  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  nvas  also  a  good 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar;  well  read  in  di- 
irinity;  possessed  a  vigorous  intellect;  and 
was  an  acute  and  able  reasoner.  His  writings 
are  distinguished  by  energy  and  purity  of 
Style,  though  sometimes  too  much  inflated; 
and  the  author  is  esteemed  by  the  Catholics  as 
one  of  their  first-rate  controversialists.  His 
most  valued  publication  is  entitled,  <<Pano- 
plia  Evangelica,"  which  was  published  at  Co- 
logne in  1563,  in  folio,  and  in  the  following 
year  at  JParis,  in  lamo.  It  is  boasted  of  as 
containing  a  masterly  and  unanswerable  defence 
of  the  dpctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  against  the  objections  of  Protestants. 
Lindanus  also  was  the  author  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  polemical  treatises,  of  which  Dupin  has 
given  a  catalogue ;  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
J 1 9th  Psakn;*'  "Paraphrases  upon  the  first 
shirty  Psalms^**  another  "Paraphrase  upon  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms;"  "  A  synodical  Dis- 
course and  Constitutions ;"  "  A  sacerdotal  Mir- 
ror ;•'  "  Catechisms ;"  "Sermons ;"  several  mo- 
ral  and  devotional  Treatises ;  and  a  corrected 
edition  of  "  The  Psalter,  illustrated  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Texts,'*  1567.  Dupin. 
Jidorcri.' — M, 

LINDEN,  John  Antonidks  Vander,  a 
learned  physician,  was  bom  at  Enchuysen  in 
North  Holland,  in  1609.  His  father,  Antony 
Antonides,  practised  physic  both  at  Enchuysen 
and  in  Amsterdam,  and  wrote  several  profes- 
sional works.  John  Antonides  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Franeker  in  1630,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  medical  chair  in  that 
universitv  in  1639;  which  office  he  held  till 
1651,  wnen  he  accepted  the  same  professor- 
ship at  Leyden.  He  died  there  in  1664.  Van- 
^  der-  Linden,  who  was  at  first  a  staunch  follower 
of  Hippocrates,  became  at  length  attached  to 
the  chemical  sect,  and  is  said  by  Guy  Patin  to 
have  lost  his  life  by  taking  antimony  and  re^ 
fusing  to  be  blooded  in  a  pleurisy.  He  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
book  "  De  Scriptis  Medicis/'  first  published  in 
1637,  and  several  times  re-edited.    It  is  a  dry 


catalogue  of  tiiedical  authors  and  their  workSf 
but  highly  useful  to  those  engaged  in  similar  en-* 
quiries ;  and  Haller  confesses,  that  he  should 
Dot  have  been  able  to  make  his  own  Biblio- 
theca  Medica  tolerably  perfect  without  the 
aid  of  Linden.  It  was  continued  and  much 
augmented  by  G.  A.  Mercklin,  under  the  title 
of  ^'Lindemus  renovatus.'*  Norimb.  i68(S« 
Vander-Linden  published  an  edition  of  "  Cel-> 
sus  de  Re  Medica,"  Liid.  1657.  Reemployed 
much  labour  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  "  Hippocrates,*'  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Liid.  1665;  reprinted  at  Naples, 
1754,  and  Venice,  1757.  He  adopts  the  ver- 
sion of  Cornarius,  and  divides  the  text  com- 
modiously  into  heads;  so  that  his  edition  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  for  use,  though  it  has 
incurred  the  censure  of  critics.  He  illustrated 
this  author  in  his  "  Selects  Medica  et  ad  ea 
Exercitationes,**  1656,  consisting  of  disserta-* 
tions  relative  to  various  places  in  Hippocrates, 
and  likewise  in  other  ancient  authors ;  and  he* 

fave  a  system  of  Hippocratic  doctrine  in  his 
leletemata  Medicinse  Hippocraticx,''  1660. 
Linden,  Kenovat.  HaUeri  BM.  Med*  Let^ 
ires  de  Patin, —-A. 

LINDENBRUCH,  Frederic,  (Lat.  Lin^ 
'  denbrogiuSf)  a  learned  philologist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
died  about  1638.  He  wrote  annotations  on 
Terence,  on  Uie  fragments  of  certain  Latin 
poets,  and  on  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He 
also  published  a  curious  work  entitled,  "  Co- 
dex Legum  Antiquanim,  sen  Legos  Wisigo- 
thorum,  Burgundionum^Longobardorum,''  £c. 
Framof.  fol.  1613..    Moreri.-^K. 

LINGELBACH,  John,  a  painter  of  merit* 
was  born  in  i625«  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  studied  his  art  first  in  Holland ;  and  havings 
by  a  residence  of  twq  years  in  Paris,  acquired 
a  little  money,  be  went  to  Rome  for  further 
improvement,  and  continued  there  till  he  was 
twenty.five  years  of  age.  In  that  city  he  exer- 
cised himself  assiduously  in  drawing  from  nature 
all  the  objects  that  struck  him,  such  as  remains 
of  antiquity,  pieces  of  architecture,  groups  of 
characteristic  figures  at  fairs,  mountebank's 
stages,  and  the  like,  which  he  expressed  with 
wonderful  taste  and  facility.  He  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  became  much  admired 
as  a  painter  of  landscapes,  sea-ports,  naval  en^ 
gagements,  and  subjects  of  common  life.  He 
had  a  light  and  elegant  touch,  a  fine  tone  of 
colouring,  a  thorough  knovi  ledge  of  aerial  per- 
spective, great  skill  m  designing  and  groupmg, 
and  much  fertility  of  invention.  No  painter 
seems  better  to  have  succeeded  in  tliosc  pasta 
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of  tfie  art  at  which  he  aimed,  and  bis  pieces 
abound  in  entertainment.  He  engraired  a 
few  landscapes.  He  died  in  1687.  l^Argen* 
vUk\     Pilkinzton. — A. 

LINGENDES,  Claude  db,  a  French  Je- 
suit; and  commended  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable preachers  of  th6  seventeenth  centurir» 
was  bom  at  Moolins,  in  the  year  15QI.     He 
entered  into  the  order  at  Lyons,  in  ITO7,  and, 
after  completing  his  acadenucal  studies,  taught 
thetoric  and  polite  literature  for  some  time  in 
difierent  seminaries.     As,  however,  his  genius 
particularlv  qualified  him  for  the  pulpit,  he 
devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  for  six  and 
thirty  years  attracted  crowded  audiences  by 
the  excellence  of  his  compositions  and  his  elo- 
cution.   He  was  excelled  by  none,  and  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  the  pulpit  orarors  of  his 
day.     And  it  19  not  a  little  remarkahff ,  that 
liis  eloquent  discourses,  in  which  argument  and 
pathos  are  finally  blended,  were  composed  by 
nim  in  Latin,  but  delivered  in  French      While 
he  thus  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  he 
presided  eleven  years  over  the  college  at  Mou«- 
lins;   and  afterwards  filled  the  post  of  prcK 
vincial  of  the  order  in  France.     Three  times 
he  went  to  Rome,  either  in  the  character  of 
elector  or  provincial ;   and  he  died  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  seminary  at  Paris,  in  1660,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.    He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
sermons,  which  were  collected  together^  and 
published  in  the  year  after  that  of  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Concionum  quadragesima- 
iium  Argumcnta,"  in  three  volumes  4to.,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo. ;  and  of  a  volume  printed 
separately  in  1663,  entitled,  *<  Conciones  de- 
cern de  sanctissimo  Sacramento,"  in  8vo.     In 
1666^  two  volumes  of  these  sermons,  andafter- 
wards  a  third,  were  translated  into  French,  and 
the  version,  before  publication,  was  compared 
with  the  transcripts  of  different  copyists,  who 
had  written  down  many  of  them  at  the  time  of 
their  delivery.     These  volumes,  both  in  the 
original  Latin,  and  in  the  French  translation, 
were  received  in  a  very  favourable  manner  by 
the  public.     Lingendes  was  also  the  author  of 
•<  Advice  for  the  right  Conduct  of  Life,*'  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled,  **  Monita  qusedam 
ad  Vitam  bene  Ordinandam,"  which  has  been 
often  printed,  in  difierent  places ;   and  "  Voti* 
turn  Monumentum  ab  Urbe  Molinensi,  Del* 
phino  oblatum,**  4to.    i($39;     S&twelli,    BibL 
Scrip*     Soc.  Jes.     Nouv,  Dicf.  Hui. — ^M. 

LlNN.^l)S,  Ch'Arlbs,  (Carl  von  LINNE^) 
the  most  eminent  naturalist  of  his  age,  and  the 
founder  of  modem  botany,  was  born  in  1 707  at 
K^hwllj.  iifc  the  province  of  Smahmdy  in  S.we* 


den,  where  his  father  resided  as  assitlant  mi« 

nuiter  of   the  parish  of  Stenbrohnlt.     The 
father,  Nils^  who  was  the  son  %A  a  peasant 
named  Bengtsson,  had,  on  going  into  orders^ 
assumed  the  name  of  LinnauSf  which  was 
therefore  the  ^xoftt  name  of  youn^  Charles* 
Nils  was  attached  to  the  culture  of  his  garden^ 
which  he  had  stocked  with  some  of  the  rare? 
plants  in  that  climate;  and  it  was  to  the  de- 
light with  'which  this  spot  inspired  Qiarles< 
from  his  earliest  childhood,  that  he  himself  as* 
cribes  his  botanical  |>assion.     A  remailcaUe 
quickness  of  sight,  a  hardy  constitution,  and  a 
retentive  memory,  gave  him  the  corporeal  and 
mental  reouisites  for  indulging  this  disposition  ;<. 
and  thus  ne  was  marked  oat  for  a  naturalist 
almost  from  his  cradle.    His  father,  intending 
him  for  his  own  profession,  sent  him  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Wexio  at  the  age  of  ten,, 
whence  he  was  removed  in  his  seventeenth 
year  to  the  higher  seminary  called  the  gymna- 
sium.    In  neitlier  of  fhese  situations-  was  he 
distinguished  for  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
studies  of  a  literary  education  ;  but  \it  made  a 
rapid   progress  in  the  knowledge  of  plants^ 
which  he  ardently  pursued  both  by  frequent 
excursions  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  unwearied' 
perusal  of  such  booke  on  the  subject  as  he  was- 
able  to  procure*    When  his  father,  in  1726,^ 
came  to  Wexio  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  his  improvement,  he  was  much  mortified 
to  find  his  son  declared  utterly  unfit  for   a. 
learned  profession  by  his  tutors,  who- advised, 
that  he  should  be  put  to  some  handicraft  trade. 
In  this  perplexity  lie  applied  to  the  physician 
Rothman,  who  was  also  lecturer  in   natural 
philosophy,  the  only  branch  of  academic  study 
for  which  young  Lmncus  had  shown  an  in*- 
dination.  This  person  discovered  in  him  talents- 
which,  though  not  fitted  to  make  him  a  theo- 
logian, were  not  ill  adapted  to  another  profesi- 
sion,  and  he  proposed  that  of  physic.     As  the 
father's  circumstances  were  vesy  narrow,  Roth^ 
man  o&red  to  take  the  youth  gratuitously  into 
his  own  house  during. the  year  that  remained  to 
finish  his  course  in  the  gymnaaium..    He  also 
gave  him  private  instructions^  in  physiology, 
and  put  him  into  a.' systematic  method  of  study<- 
ing  botany  according  to.l  ournefor^s  anange- 
ment,  which  was- then  looked,  upon  as  the  most 
scientific. 

In  1727,  LinnsBus  was  entered^atthe  univeri- 
saty  of  Lund.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  Sto*" 
baeus,  a  physician,  who  possessed  a  goodlibrar]^ 
and  museum  of  natural  histor^^*  Ue  appears 
here  to  have  paid  for  his  entertainment  by.  vari« 
ous  little  service^  such  as  that  of.  forxning> 
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liorttta  siccus  and  acting  as  sn  aminttensis.  It 
was,  howeveri  only  by  accident  -that  his  host 
Came  to  know  the  extent  of  his  studious  ar- 
dour. The  mother  of  Stobaeus  having  obsenr- 
ed  that  the  candle  in  his  chamber  was  burning 
at  unseasonable  hours,  w%$  induced,  through 
fear  of  fire,  to  complain  of  it  to  her  son.  Sto- 
baeus thereupon  entered  his  room  at  a  late  hoor« 
and  found  ^tm  diligently  occupied  in  reading. 
Struck  with  this  proof  of  his  thirst  after  im- 
provement, he  gave  Linnaeus  the  free  use  of  his 
library,  and  admission  to  his  table.  The  advice 
of  Rothman,  however,  caused  the  young  stu- 
dent in  1 728  to-quit  Lund,  and  remove  to  Upsal 
for  the  sake  of  the  superior  advantages  it  afforded. 
His  father  advanced  him  the  sum  of  about 
«ight  pounds  sterling,  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  all  the  paternal  assistance  he  was  to  expect. 
Thus  he  was  turned  oul  upon  the  world,  while 
yet  only  a  learner  in  the  profession  by  which 
he  was  to  get  his  bread.  His  little  patrimony 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  was  reduced  to  de« 
pend  upon  chance  for  a  meal.  Uriable  to  pay 
even  for  the  mending  of  his  shoes,  he  was 
obliged  to  patch  them  himself  with  folded 
paper ;  and  notwithstanding  his  sanguine  tem- 
per, he  could  not  forbear  repenting  that  he  had 
left  his  comfortable  situation  at  Lund. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  as  he  was 
intently  examining  some  plants  in  the  university* 
garden,  he  was  accosted  by  Dr.  Olof  Celsius, 
professor  of  divinity,  and  an  eminent  natu* 
ralist,  who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  scripture.  A 
little  conversation  soon  apprized  him  of  the  ex* 
traordinary  botanical  acqui  itions  of  the  stu- 
dent; and  perceiving  his  necessitous  circum- 
stances, he  took  him  to  live  in  his  own  house. 
Linnaeus  made  himself  useful  to  the  veoerable 
pastor,  who  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and 
brought  him  into  notice.  He  obtained  some 
private  pupils,  whose  remunerations  enabled 
nim  to  make  a  more  decent  appearance  in 
point  of  dress.  About  this  time  he  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Artedi,  an  ingenious  medical 
student  much  attached  to  natural  history.  They 
took  different  departments  in  the  kiagdonfs  of 
nature,  but  mutually  communicated  their  dis- 
coveries, and  excited  each  other's  mdustry. 
Linnaeus,  in  addition  to  his  botanical  research- 
es, undertook  the  arrangement  of  bijrds  and  in- 
sects. It  was  in  this  year,  that  an  account  in 
the  Leipsic  Commentaries  of  Vaillant's  treatise 
on  the  sexes  of  plants  ^ngaged  him  in  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  stamina  and  pistils  of 
flowers;  and  finding  a  great  variety  of  structure 
in  chem,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  system* 


atic  arrangement  founded  on  the  sexual  parts. 
He  drew  up  a  trenri^e  on  this  principle,  which 
was  shown  to  Celiaus,  and  by  him  to  the  bo* 
tanical  professor,  Rudbeck,  who  had  the  libenU 
lity  to  bestow  upon  it  his  warmest  approbation. 
As  the  professor's  advanced  age  made  him  de^ 
sirous  of  a  deputy  in  the  office  of  lecturing, 
Linnaeus,  in  17^0,  mv  appointed  %q  this  officet 
and  was  also  taken  by  Rudbeck  into  his  house 
as  tutor  to  his  sons.  He  likewise  had  a  num- 
ber of  private  pupils  in  .botany,  with  whom  he 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country.  AU 
his  leisure  time  was  occupied  in  meditating  his 
great  botanical  refon\)s,  and  lie  made  a  com- 
mencement of  several  of  the  works  which  were 
fundamental  to  this  purpose. 

The  court  of  Sweden  having  issued  an  order 
that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsal  should 
send  a  proper  person  to  travel  through  Lap- 
land, Linnaeus,  who  bad  a  strong  inclination  to 
visit  that  country,  was  chosen  for  the  office. 
He  set  out  in  May  1732,  very  slenderly  pro^ 
vided  as  a  scientific  traveller,  all  his  baggage^ 
with  himself,  being  carried  on  a  single  horseu 
Indeed,  nothing  in  the  history  of  his  life  appears 
more  prominent  than  the  poverty  of  the  coun-* 
try  in' which  bis  lot  was  cast;  and  to  havesur* 
mounted  the  difficulties  that  circumstance  op- 
posed to  his  progress  is  a  great  addition  to  his 
merits.  He  proceeded  with  much  toil  and 
hanbhip,  mostly  on  foot,  as  fax  as  the  borders 
of  the  North  s^a  in  Norwegian  Lapland^ 
whence  he  returned  to  Tornea,  and  had  design- 
ed to  visit  the  mountains  of  that  district,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  early  setting-in  of  win- 
ter. He  therefore  followed  the  eastern  shor^ 
of  the  Bothnian  gulf  to  Abo  in  Finlandj 
whence  he  came  back  to  Upsal  by  sea  about 
the  close  of  October.  In  this  journey  he  tra- 
velled through  ten.  degrees  of  latitude,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  Academy  with  the  payment  of 
his  expences,  amounting  to  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling !  This  tour  would  have  been  much  more 
interesting  to  science,  had  it  been  taken  when 
he  was  further  advanced  in  his  studies,  and 
better  equipped  for  making  observations.  Its 
chief  fruits  wcr€'a  Flora  Lapponlca  and  some 
curious  medical  and.  economical  facts. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals  at 
the  mines  of  Calix,  he  gave  lectures  on  that  sub- 
ject, ajid  mineralogy  in  general,  after  his  return* 
He  improved  himself  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge by  a  visit  to  the  mining  district  round 
Fahlun,  atthc  end.of  1733.  But  while  he  was 
rising  in  reputation  at  Upsal,  he  excited  the 
envy  of  the  young  professor  Rosens  who  not 
only  foiled  him  in  bis  attempt  to  obtain  thf 
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post  of  adjunctuft  or  assistavit  m  the  medical 
clats,  but  put  in  force  against  him  an  academic 
cal  statute  forbidding  private  lectureSi  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  adjunctus.  This  act  of  hoatl- 
lity  is  said  to  have  inflamed  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
njseus  to  such  a  degree  that  he  drew  his  sword 
upon  Rosen,  and  was  only^  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  the  bystanders  from  running 
him  through  the  body.  He  alleviated  his  cha- 
grin for  the  present^  by  accepting  an  invitation 
from  the  governor  of  Dalarne  or  Dalecnrlia  to 
undertake  at  his  expcnce  a  naturaUst*tour 
through  that  provuice.  Accompanied  by  seven 
of  his  disciples,  to  each  of  whom  separate 
branches  of  observation  'were  assigned,  he  ex- 
plored, in  1734)  this  interesting  country,  as  far 
as  the  Roraics  copper-mine  in  Norway.  After 
his  journey  was  finished,  he  remained  at  Fah- 
lun,  giving  lectures,  and  practising  physic  with 
considerable  success.  He  found,  however, 
that  a  doctor's  degree  would  be  necessary  to  * 
his  future  advancement,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  money  was  requisite.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  some  lady  of 
fortune;  and  havine  an  introduction  to  the 
family  c^f  Morsus,  the  town-physician  of  Fah- 
lun,  be  ventured  to  make  his  addresses  to  his 
-eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth*  and  was  favourably 
received.  His  indigent  circumstances  gave 
him  little  hopes  of  c)btaming  the  father's 
ccmscnt ;  but  to  his  surprise,  he  oftly  required 
a  delay  till  his  exertions  should  open  a  path  to  a 
comfortable  settlement.  Linnaeus,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  travel  in  quest  of  fortune  and  a  de- 
gree; and  having  accumulated  his  little  sav- 
ings, to  which  were  joined  those  of  his  kind 
and  faithful  Elizabeth^  he  set  out  for  Holland 
in  the  spring  of  17J5. 

At  Harderwyck,  as  the  cheapest  university,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  maintain- 
ing for  his  thesis  "  Nova  Hypothesis  Febrium  In- 
termittentium."  In  Holland  at  this  time  wealth 
had  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  science ;  and 
botany  was  particularly  flourishing  from  the 
numerous  vegetable  treasures  transmitted  by 
means  of  commercial  intercourse,  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Linnaeus 
therefore  might  expect  not  only  improvement, 
but  encouragement  from  persons  addicted  to^ 
fiimilar  pursuits.  He  visited  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by  Dr. 
John  Frederic  Gronovius,  who,  upon  being 
i>ihowh  in  manuscript  the  first  sketch  of  the 
"  Systema  Naturae,"  requested  it  might  be 
p;rinted  at  his  own  expence.  This  was  accord- 
ingl  y  done  at  Leyden  ini  7  3  5 ,  in  a  tabular  form , 
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eccupying  twelve  folio  pages.  By  the  advice 
of  Gronovius,  he  waited  on  Boerhaave,  who,  on 
conversing  with  him,  became  sensible  of  his, 
singular  attainments  in  botany,  and  advised 
him  to  remain  in  Holland.  Munificence  was 
not  among  that  great  man's  excellencies ;  and 
a  verbal  message  by  way  of  introduction  to 
Burmann  at  Amsterdam  was  the  principal  fa- 
vour that  Linnsu^  received  from  him.  That 
eminent  botanist,  who  was  there  engaged  in  his 
work  on  the  plants  of  Ceylon,  took  the  Swede 
into  his  house,  and  treated  him  with  great  libe- 
rality. His  library  and.  collections  were  of 
much  use  to  Linnaeus,  who  there  published  hfs 
excellent  work,  the  "  Fundamcnta  Botanica," 
the  basis  of  his  system.  While  he  was  in  this 
situationj  Mr.  Clifford,  an  opulent  merchant  of 
Amsterdam,  who  had  a  fine  garden  of  exotics, 
having  heard  of  the  merits  of  Linnaeus  from 
Boerhaave,  prevailed  upon  Burmann  to  part 
witli  him,  and  took  him  to  his  country-house 
aft  Hartecamp,  near  Haerlem.  This  was  a  per- 
fect paradise  to  one  of  his  disposition.  Besides 
the  advantages  of  a  handsome  lodging  and  table, 
servants  and  a  carriage  at  his  command,  and  a  li-* 
beral  stipend,  he  had  under  his  inspection  one 
of  the  nnest  gardens  in  Europe,  with  an  un- 
limited order  to  purchase  additions  for  it  arid 
the  library.  Clifford's  purse  was  likewise  of 
service  to  him  on  various  occasions,  particularly 
in  redeeming  the  ichthyological  papers  of  his 
friend  Artedi,  who  was  unfortunately  drownW 
in  a  canal  at  Amsterdam.    (See  his  article.) 

In  1736,  Linnaeus,  at  Mr.  Clifford's  expence, 
paid  a  visit  to  England.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  few  distinguished  botanists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Dillenius  was  the  person  ^hom  he 
was  most  desirous  of  seeing.  Linnaeus  went 
to  him  at  Oxford,  and  at  first  met  with  a  cool 
reception,  the  0I4  botanist  having  been  offended 
with  some  of  his  innovations.  After  a  little 
conversation,  however,  he  liked  him  so  well, 
that  he  detained  him  a  month,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  a(  Oxford,  and 
share  his  salary  as  professor.  Dr.  Shaw  the 
traveller,  Martyn,  Miller,  and  Collinson,  also 
showed  him  much  civility;  but  sir  Hans 
Sloane  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  him  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  votary 
of  natural  history.  Linnaeus  returned  to  Hol- 
land enriched  with  many  new  plants  for  Clif- 
ford's garden,  the  description  of  which,  under 
the  ritle  of  "  Hortus  Cliffortianus,"  appeared  in 
a  splendid  publication  in  1737,  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  arranged  according  to  his  new  sy- 
stem. He  had  already  in  the  same  year  pre- 
sented to  the  botanical  world  the  essence  of 
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that  system  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ^<  Ge«ieffa 
Plantarum."  '     . 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
at  .Mr.  Clifford's,  he  became  impatient  to  iearV€ 
a  country  which  did  not  agree  with  his  he<iUh; 
and  besides,  may  be  supposed  to  have  (eh  long- 
ings of  a  tender  kind  towards  Sweden.  'He 
therefore  took  leave  of  his  generous  .patron, 
and  proceeded  to  Leyden  on  his. way  to  Paris. 
But  professor  Van  Royen-  of  that  .uni verity 
held  out  such  temptations  to  him,  particularly 
that  of  establishing  his  own  botanical  principles 
in  such  a  distinguished  seat  of  learning,  tliat 
he  consented  to  stay  with  him  some  months. 
This  time  was  employed  in  a  tqtally  new  arrange- 
ment of  die  botanic  garden,  and  in  assisting  Gro- 
novius  with  his  "  Flora  Virginica,"  which, 
with  Van  Royen's  "  Hortus  Leydensis," 
adopted  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus.  It  was  happy  for  science  that  he 
refused  the  proposal  of  Boerhaavc  to  go  as  phy- 
sician to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Surinam ; 
since  that  climate  would  probably  have  proved 
as  fatal  to  him,  as  it  did  to  a  friend  and  disciple 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  place  in  hxf 
stead.  / 

In  the  year  1738,  having  received  inteUi- 
gcnce  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  rivalled 
in  his  pretensions  to  his  mistress  by  the  influ- 


fne^'  of  "fiiidience,  in  the  capital  being  formed^ 
Juinnseus  was  njad^  an  associate,  imd  had  the 
pdfcccdency.for  the.  fir&t  thrive  months :  this  in- 
stitution was  the  parent  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Stockholm.  His  reputation  made  him 
known  to  count  Tessin,  marshal  of  the  diet; 
by  whose  influence  a  salary  was  conferred  upon 
Ivim,  with  the  condition  of  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  botany  in  the  summer,  and  mine- 
rajogy  in  winter.-  That  nobleman  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  post  of  physician  to  the 
navy,  and  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table.  His  affairs  now  wore  so  prosperous  an 
aspect,  that  he  would  no  longer  delay  his  union 
with  his  betrothed  Anna  Elizabeth  Morsea,  and 
they  were  married  in  June  1739. 

The  death  of  Rudbeck,  professor  of  botany, 
at  Upsal,  in  1740,  opened  to  Linnseus  a  pros- 
pect of  that  literary  station,  which  had  always 
been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  in  which  he 
might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  history,  uninterrupted  by  the 
cares  of  medical  practice.  He  had,  however, 
a  competitor,  Rosen,  his  ancient  rival  and  an- 
tagonist, whose  superior  academical  claims  ob- 
tained the  preference.  But  the  resignation  of 
Roberg,  the  medical  professor,  having  made 
another  vacancy,  that  chair  was  given  to  Ijin- 
naeusi  with  the  condition,  that  he  and  Rosea 


cnce  another  had  obtained  with  her  father,  he     should  divide  the  business  of  the  two  professor- 


thought  it  necessary  no  longer  to  delay  his  re- 
turn. As  soon,. therefore,  as  he  was  able  after 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  he  took  his  way 
through  the  Low-countries  to  Paris.  At  that 
capital  he  had  recommendations  to  the  Jus- 
sieus,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
made  him  known  to  Reaumur  and  other  en^i- 
nent  naturalists,  and  showed  him  all  the  curio- 
sities of  the  place.  At  a  visit  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  it  was  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member.  The 
attachment  of  the  French  to  the  method  of 
their  eminent  countryman,  Tournefort,  was 
unfavourable  to  .the  reception  of  the  Linnsean 
system  among  them,  but  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  personal  attention  which  he 
experienced.  At  Rouen  he  embarked  for  Swe- 
den, where,  on  his  arrival,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Fahiun,  and  was  formally  betrothed 
to  the  object  of  his  affections.  In  the  month  of 
September  he  went  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  try 
his  fortune  as  a  physician;  but  he  found  that  his. 
fame  as  a  botainst  had  either  not  reached  thither, 
or  was  of  no  service  to  him  as  a  practitioner.  At 
length,  however,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of 
some  young  men  of  rank,  who  gave  him  consi- 
derable employment.     A   private  meeting  of 


^ips  between,  them ;  and  to  the  former  v/efe 
allotted  the  d€partixieiU;S  of  the  botanic  gardeoj 
materia  medica,  semiology,  diseteticss  and  na- 
tural history  in  general.  Before  his  removal 
to  Upsal,  he  was  engaged  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  to  travel  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces.of  Sweden,  for  the  purposeof  collect- 
ing such  information  as  might  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  six  pupils, 
and  he  performed  the  task  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  states :  its  result  was  printed.  He  en- 
tered upon  his. professorship  in  the  autumn  of 
1741,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  a  La- 
tin oration  *'  on  the  necessity  of  travelling  in 
one's  own  country. "  His  own  past  exertions  in 
this  respect  rendered  it  a  very  entertaining  and 
interesting  composition.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  islands  of  Oeland  and 
Gothland,  by  order  of  the  states;  and  in  subse- 
quent years  he  travelled  on  the  same  requisi- 
.  tion  through  West  Gothland  and  Scania.  Ex- 
clusive of  these  excursions,  his  abode  was 
henceforth  fixed  at  Upsal;  and  the  remaining 
history  of  his  life  is  only  that  of  his  literary 
and  scientific  labours,  and  of  the  honours  and 
distinctions  that  were  accumulated  upon  him« 
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One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  improve  and 
new-model  the  academical  garden.  He  pro- 
cured the  erection  of  several  new  buildings, 
arranged  the  plants  according  to  his- own  sy- 
stem, and  founded  a  museum  of  natural  history 
in  a  part  of  the  green-house.  In  1745  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  "  Flora  Suecica," 
an  admirable  specimen  of  a  local  catalogue, 
and  the  pattern  of  all  those  which  have  since 
been  made  upon  the  Linnsean  system.  In  the 
next  year  appeared  his  "  Fauna  Suecica,'*  or 
catalogue  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  Sweden, 
arranged  also  according  to  his  own  method. 
In  the  numerous  and  difficult  class  of  insects, 
he  adopted  an  entirely  new  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  followed  by  most  later 
entoinologiits.  His  merits,  indeed,  witli  re- 
spect to  tills  class  of  natural  productions,  stand 
next. to  those  with  respect  to  the  vegetable 
creation..  The  same  accurate  inspection  was 
requisite  in  both ;  and,  from  the  immense 
number  of  subjects  in  each,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary in  both  to  search  out  for  minute  di- 
versities whereon  to  found  an  artificial  classifi-' 
cation.  The  credit  he  was  now  acquiring  in 
his  own  country  appeared  in  his  election  to  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the.  Academy  o£  Sciences^  at 
Upsal ;  in  a  medal  of  him  struck  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  some  noblemen^  m  ^746  *,  anQ  ia  his 
npmination  by  the.  king  to  the  rank  ane^titl^ 
of  arcbiater,  in  1 747.  ,  He  now  also  began  tJth^ 
exert  bis  influence  in  procuring  the  mi^sioh  of 
his  young  discipks  to  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  order  to  make  discoveries  iii  natural 
history  and  economy  j  a  circumstance  by  which 
he  is  diatinguished  above  all  other  naturalists, 
and  which  has  redounded  equally  to  his  own 
glory  and  to  the  public  advantage.  The  tra- 
vels of  Kalm,  of  Osbeck,  of  Hassclquist, 
of  Lbflingj  were  the  fruits  of  his  zeal  in 
this  point.  To  linnseus  also  may  be  ascribed 
that  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  treatises 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Amocnitates  Aca- 
demicse,"  began  to  be  published  in  1749,  and 
were  continued  to  a  number  of  volumes.  They 
are  a<iademical  theses,  held  under  Linnaeus  in 
his  professorial  capacity,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  containing  his  own  doctrines  and  opinions 
on  most  ofitbe  points  discussed. 

A  commarid  which  he  received  from  the 
queen  of  Sweden  to  describe  her  museum  of 
natural  history,  at  Drottningholm,  was  the  oq- 
casion  of  his  making  a  new  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  shells.  The  king  and  queen  conversed 
with  him  while  engaged  in  this  work  with 
great  familiarity;  a.nd,  as  he  says,  he  was 
obKged   to  be  a  courtier,  contrary  to  hi^  in- 


clination. About  this  time,  175 1,  he  published 
his  "  Philosophia  Botanica,'V  a  comment  on; 
or  amplification  of,  his  own  "  Funjamenta," 
and  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  hjs 
system. 

The  work  of  Linn^us,  which  Hallcr  terms 
his  ^*  Maximum  Opus  et  ^ternuip,"  appeared 
in  1753.  It  was  the  "Species  Plantarum," 
in  two  volumes  8vo.,  containing  a  descriptioi^ 
of  every  Iciiown  plant,  arranged* according  to 
the  sexual  system.  The  description,  however, 
is  independent  of  anysysteip,  as  being  founded 
on  the  essential  character  of  each  species,  with 
a  further  reference  to  the  generic  descriptioii 
given  in.  the  **  (Tcnur.i  Plantarum,"  In  this* 
publication  Linnaeud  first  introduced  his  ad- 
mirable invention  of  trivial  names,  or  epithets 
taken  from  the  most  prominent  specific  marL 
of  the  subject,  or  from  some  other  character- 
istic circumstance.  The  specific  descriptions 
are  giveix  in  the  concise  form  of  a  definition, 
with  a  great  variety  of  terms  of  his  own  inven* 
tion,  simple  aiid  compound,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  new  botanical  language.  If  in  these  terms 
he  has  not  aimed  at  a  classical  purity,  scarcely 
attainable  in  so  modern  a  science^  he  has  in 
gfincraLformed  thorn  upon  a  correct  analogy^ 
and.  it  cannot,  be  denied  that  they  are  excellent- 
ly adapted  to  their  purpose.  'In  thcsame  year 
heiwas  created  by  the  king  a  knight  of  the  Po- 
kitiStar,  an  hpnour  which  had  never  before 
been^  co'nferasd  on  a  literary  character.  His 
ekiritioa  to  the  rank  of  nobility  by  the  king's 
iign ,  manual  took  place  eight  years  after,  in 
176  r.(but  antedated  1757),  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^*^  ^^oi® 
he  wrote  his  name  C.  Fon  Linne,  In  the  mean 
time  honours  of  the  literary  kind  had  been  ac- 
cumulating on  him  from  foreign  countries. 
Besides  several  learned  societies  of  inferior 
rank,  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, to  the  Royal  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, to  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  and  finally: 
was  nominated  one  of  the  eight  foreign  membera 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  the 
first  Swede  who  had  obtained  that  distinction; 
The  remote  city  of  Upsal  was  visited  by  many 
strangers,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  which 
extended  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  number 
of  students  in  its  university  was  doubled.  His 
correspondence  included  almost  all  the  emi- 
nent cultivators  of  natural  history;  and  he  was 
continually  receiving  tributes  from  all  parts, 
of  books,  plants,  and  specimens,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  vast  plan  of  carrying  a  new 
systematic  arrangement  through  every  depart- 
ment of  nature;  This  he  effected  by  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  work,  *'  Systema  Naturae," 
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which  had  grown  in  successive  editions,  from 
a  few  tables,  to  two,  and  finally  to  three  vo- 
lumes, amd  received  his  finishing  hand  in  1768. 
In  this  performance  Linnseus  is  the  methodiser 
and  nomenclator  of  all  the  known  productions 
in  tilt:  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  His  classifi- 
cations are  all  so  far  ariificial,  that  he  consti- 
tutes divisions  and  subdivisions  from  minute 
qualities  in  the  subject,  which  serve  very  well 
as  external  marks,  but  frequently  have  little 
relation  to  its  essential  character,  and  there- 
fore bring  together  things  in  their  nature 
very  dissimilar.  They  arc  framed^  however, 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  have  undoubt- 
edly produced  a  more  accurate  identification  in 
ail  the  branches  of  natural  history  than  before 

Erevailed.  This  is  the  first  step  to  an  exact 
istory  of  every  subject ;  and  it  is  only  igno- 
rance which  treats  it  with  contempt  9s  mere 
nomenclature.  Athough  arrangement  was  the 
point  which  Linnseus  peculiarly  laboured,  yet 
many  of  his  smaller  works  prove  his  great  at- 
tention to  matters  of  use  and  curiosity}  and  no 
school  has  contributed  so  much  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  nature  as 
the  Linnaean*  With  regard  to  tlie  particular 
parts  of  his  system,  the  botanical  was  the  most 
generally  received,  and  Uds  the  £airest  for  dura- 
tion. The  entomological,  though  possessing 
great  excellence,  has  in  some  measure  been  abro- 
gated by  the  more  comprehensive,  but  mprediffi- 
cult|  method  of  Fabricius.  Those  in  the  other 
branches  of  zoology  are  partially  in  use,  but  have 
been  improved  or  rivalled*  The  mineralogical 
has  been  entirely  set  aside  by  the  great  ad- 
vances of  chemical  knowledge.  Linnaeus  also 
carried  his  methodising  plans  into  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  published  a  classified  ^*  Mate- 
ria Medica,"  and  a  syste^n  of  nosology  under 
the  title  of  "  Genera  Morborum."  Neither  of 
these,  however,  are  considered  as  happy  efforts; 
and  he  can  scarcely  rank  among  the  improvers 
of  his  proper  profession,  except  as  having 
brought  into  notice  some  popular  remedies, 
and  recorded  some  curious  dietetical  observ- 
aticms* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  some- 
vriiat  mortifying  to  a  lover  of  science^  that  the 
most  liberal  reward  Linnaeus  ever  received  was 
for  a  supposed  discovery  of  a  matter  of  com- 
mercial profit.  In  the. Swedish  diet  of  1 762,  it 
being  understood  that  he  possessed  the  art  of 
making  pearls,  he  wa^  ordered  to  attend,  when 
he  fully  disclosed  his  method*  and  received  a 
premium  equal  to  450/.  sterling.  As  nothing 
came  of  this  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  the  proiittcrion  of 


pearls  •,    but  it    is    extraordinary    that    more  * 
satisfactory   proof    was    not  required  .before 
awarding  him  the  premium. 

A  moderate  degree  of  opulence  (consider- 
able, indeed,  relatively  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lived),  attended  the  honour  and  reputation 
which  Linnaeus  enjoyed.  He  was  enabled  to 
purchase  an  estate  and  villa  at  Hammar- 
by  near  Upsal,  which  was  his  chief  sum- 
mer residence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life.  Here  he  had  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  on  which  he  gave  lectures ;  and  here 
he  occasionall]^  entertained  his  friends,  but 
with  that  economy  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
habit  with  him,  and  which  the  possession  of 
wealth,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  rather  strait- 
ened than  relaxed.  His  vigour  and  activity 
continued  to  an  advanced  period,  though  his 
memory,  overburthened  with  such  an  immense 
load  of  names,  began  to  fail  after  his  sixtieth 
year.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  May  1774, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious 
part  of  his  professorial  duties,  and  to  close  his 
literary  toils*  In  1776  a  second  seizure  ren- 
dered him  paralytic  on  die  right  side,  and  re^ 
duced  him  to  a  deplorable  state  of  bodily  and 
mental  Uebility.  .  An  ulcenition  of  the  bladder 
was  the  concluding  symptom,  which  carriedhim 
off  on  January  lodi  1778,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  hi&age.  A  general  mourning  took  place 
at  Upsai  on  his  death,  and  his  body  was  at« 
tended  to  the  grave  with  every  token  of  respect;. 
His  memory  received  distinguished  honours,  not 
only  iu  his  own  country,  but  from  the  friend* 
of  science  in  various  foreign  nations. 

Linnaeus  was  below  the  fiddle  stature,  but 
strong  and  muscular.  His  features  were  agree- 
able, and  his  eyes  uncommonly  animated.  His 
temper  was  livelv,  ardent,  and  irritable,  his  ima- 
gination warm,  his  industry  indefatigable.  He 
had  a  large  share  of  natural  eloquence  and  a( 
good  command  of  language,  though  his  perpe- 
tual study  of  things  did  not  permit  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  word/.  In 
society  he  was  easy  and  pleaisant ;  in  his  do- 
mestic  relations,  kind  and  affectionate ;  in  tBe 
ordinary  commerce  of  life,  upright  and  honour- 
able. His  vie^^s  of  nature  impressed  him  with 
the  most  devout  sentiments  towards  i^s  author^ 
and  a  glow  of  unafiected  piety  is  continually 
breaking  forth  in  his  writings.  If  it  be  generally 
true  that  men  of  real  merit  arc  modest  estimators 
of  themselves,  he  wa^  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
for  vanity  was  his  greatest  foible,  and  no  pane- 
gyrist could  surpass  what  he  has  written  to  his  ' 
own  praise  in  his  diary.  He  wzs,  however; 
totally  free  from  envy,  and  bestowed  applause 
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•Ifberarty  where  it  was  deserved ;  nor  did  hw 
love  of  fame  cause  hint  to  descend  to  personal 
controversies  with  his  antagonists.  He  left  a 
8on  and  four  daughters.  The  former  was 
joint-professor  of  botany  with  his  father,  and 
succeeded  to  his  medical  chair :  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  botanical  science^  but  had 
none  of  his  father's  genius.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth-Christiana,  had  a  turn  for  observ- 
ation, and  became  known  by  her  discovery  of  the 
luminous  quality  of  the  flower  of  the  Tro- 
p^olum,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm. 

Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Ennasus,  and 
their  different  editions,  particular  catalogues 
arc  given  in  the  works  from  which  this  ahicle 
is  composed.  Stoever's  Life  ofLinnaus.  Pulte- 
neys  General  View  of  the  tVritings  of  Liunceus^ 
id  edit,  hy  Dr.  Maton^  with  the  Diary  of  Lin- 
naus  by  himself — A. 

LINUS,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  the  now  generally  received  opinion,  was 
an  Italian  by  nation,  and  born  at  Volterra  in 
Tuscany,  Irenaeus  says,  that  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  having  founded  the  church  in 
that  city,  gave  the  office  of  bishop  to  Linus; 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  he 
retained  that  office  twelve  years.  Both  an- 
cients arid  modems,  however,  differ  widely  in 
opinion  respecting  the  duration  of  his  episco- 
pate, a*  well  as  the  year  of  its  commencement; 
some  placing  the  latter  in  55,  others  in  63  or 
64,  and  others  in  66.  Concerning  the  life  and 
actions  of  Linus  we  have  no  other  information, 
than  that'  he  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  Timothy;  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Claudia,  whom  the  apostle 
mentions  in  the  same  place;  and  that  his  life 
and  conversation  were  much  approved  of  by 
the  people.  By  the  Romish  church  he  is 
placed  in  the  list  of  martyrs;  but  without  any 
authority  frtom  antiquity.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Biblioth.Patr.'*  are  preserved  two  letters 
which  bear  the  name  of  this  bishop,  relating  to 
the  sufferings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  but 
they  are  full  of  absurd  fictions,  the  inventions, 
most  probably,  of  some  old  monk  in  the  bar- 
barous ages,  and  are  now  very  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  supposititious.  Irenaus  Cont. 
Har.  lib.  Hi,  cap,  3.  Eusrb,  Hist,  Eccl,  lib* 
V.  cap,  6,  Epiphan.  Har.  lib,  xxvii.  cap,  6. 
Cav^.s  Hist,  Lit.  vol.  i,  sub  sac.  Apost,  Dupin, 
tdoreri,     Bcnver, — M. 

LIOTARD,  John  Francis,  an  eminent 
portrait  painter,  was  b()rn  at  Geneva  in  1703. 
He  was  designed  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  was 
permitted  to  follow  the  strong  inclination  he 
displayed  for  die  art  of  painting.     By  very  di- 


ligent application  he  rendered  himself  a  master 
in  miniature,  crayons,  and  enamel.  Devoid  of 
invention,  his.  great  excellence  lay  in  making 
exact  copies  of  the  works  of  other  painfltrs,  or 
in  taking  portraits  with  a  fidelity  that  repre- 
sented even  the  blemishes  that  nature  present- 
ed to  his  view.  "  He  could  not  conceive 
(says  Walpole)  the  absence  of  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  him.  Truth  prevailed  in  all  his 
works,  grace  rn  very  few  or  none."  He  was, 
however,  an  excellent  colourist,  gave  a  remark- 
able roundness  and  relief  to  his  figures,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  per- 
spective. Liotard  studied  in  Paris,  and  in  1738 
accompanied  the  marquis  de  Puisieux  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  two 
English  noblemen,  who  look  him  with  them  to 
Constantinople.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
and  was  employed  to  take  portraits  of  some  of 
the  grand  seignor*8  ladies.  He  assumed  the 
Turkish  habit  and  beard,  which  he  retained  at 
Paris  on  his  return,  and  by  that  singularity  at- 
tracted the  public  curiosity  so  as  to  make  his 
fortune.  He  painted  Lewis  XV.  and  the  royal 
family,  and  Madame  Pompadour,  who  thought 
his  pencil  too  faithful.  Being  invited  to  Engr 
land,  he  appeared  in  the  same  costume,  and 
was  employed  to  paint  the  princess  of  Wales, 
and  her  family,  with  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. In  hii  passage  through  Vienna  he  had 
taken  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  fern- 
press;  and  at  the  Hague  he  took  those  of  the 
stadtholder  and  his  sister.  Thus,  partly  from 
the  influence  of  fashion,  and  partly  from  real 
merit,  he  rose  to  high  professional  eminence. 
He  married  a  young  wife,  and  (says  Walpole) 
**  sacrificed  his  beard  to  Hymen."  His  pictures 
bore  a  high  price,  especially  his  enamels, 
which  he  executed  in  a  larger  size  than  ever 
before  attempted.  He  made  engravings  of 
his  Turkish  and  Greek  portraits,  his  own  por- 
trait, and  some  other  works.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age/  This  Liotard  is  called  ydm 
Stephen  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  in  Pilkington's 
Dictionary,  but  John  Francis  in  the  Diet. 
Nouv.  Hist,  and  in  Senebier's  Hist.  Liter,  de 
Geneva,  which  latter  work  mentions  J^hn 
Stephen  Liotard  as  an  engraver.  IValpole^f 
Anecd,  of  Painting,  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,  Pilk" 
ington^s  Diet, — A. 

LIPENIUS,  Martin,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  of  whose  personal  history  we  have  seen 
no  other  notice,  than  that  he  died  in  1692,  at 
the  age  of  62.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
"  On  the  Navigation  of  Solomon's  Ships  to 
Ophir,'*  4to.  166 15  a  curious  treatise  "  On 
Christmas  Boxes,  or  New-year's  Gifts,"  4to, 
1670;  and  be  publi^shed  an  inunense  compiU* 
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-tion,  entitled  "  Bibliothecae  Rearlis^"  in  six  vols, 
folio,  1675 — 1 685  i -consisting  of. a  view,  but 
very  incorrect,  of  all  the  subjects  into  which 
,the  di^'erent  sciences  are  branched,  with  a  ca- 
talogued the  names  and  works  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  treated  concerning  them. 
Two  of  these  volumes  are  occupied  by  divines; 
vtwo  by  philosophers;  one  by  jurists;  and  one 
by  physicians.  A  work  of  this  nature,  well 
executed,  would  be  useful  to  young  students. 
Moreri.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIPMAN,a  German  rabbi  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, who  pubhflicd  a  treatise  in  Hebrew  against 
the  Christian  rehgion,  and  the  Sadducees,  en- 
titled, **  Nizachoii,"  or  '*  Victory,"  1399;  in 
which  the  author's  effort's  very  feebly  corre- 
sponded with  his  vaunting  title.  Theodore 
Hackspan>  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
-at  Aitdorf,  published  it  at  Nuremberg,  in  1644, 
in  4to.,  accompanied  with  a  treatise  of  his  own, 
**  De  Scriptorum  Judaicorum  in  Theologi^ 
Usu  vario  et  muhiplici;"  Lipman  afterward 
abridged  his  piece,  and  printed  it  in  rabbinical 
verses.  It  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  168 1, 
by  Christopher  Wagenseil,  with  a  long  Con- 
futation, in  his  collection,  entitled,  "  Tela 
lenca  Satanx."     Moreri,     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

LIPPE-SHAUMBURG,  William  count, 
a  very  singular  character,  was  the  son  of  Albert 
Wolfgang  count  Lippe  and  Shaumburg,  by  a 
daughter  of  count  Oynhausen.  He  was  born 
in  1724  at  London,  where  his  parents  then 
resided  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
which  prevailed  between  his  father  and  grand- 
father. In  1735  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  '^  Geneva  to 
complete  his  education,  on  which  very  little 
care  had  been  bestowed;  and  in  that  city  he 
studied,  under  the  celebrated  Calendrini,  such 
parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are  connected  with 
the  military  art.  In  1 740  he  returned  along 
with  his  brother,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
they  were  both  sent  to  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  from  which  they  were  removed  sometime 
after,  to  Montpejlier  in  France.  At  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
spe  England:  he  accordingly  repaired  thither, 
and  obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
first  regiment  of  guards.  In  this  situation  he 
learned  the  manual  exercise;  and  he  used  often 
to  relate  to  his  friends  how  he  was  once  or- 
dered under  an  arrest  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, for  being  absent  from  his  post;  a  circum- 
stance, he  said,  which  first  led  him  to  that 
strictness  of  discipline  which  he  afterwards 
observed.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
George,  in  1742,  he  returned  to  Buckebourg, 
the  family  residence  in  Germany ;  and  next  year 


accompanied  his  father,  a  lieutenant  general  in 
the  Dutch  service,  during  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  present  as  a' volunteer 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he  distia- 
■guished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct. In  the  year  1745  he  joined  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Italy,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  field  marshal  Lobkowitz,  and 
count  Schulenburg;  and  on  his  return  to 
Buckebourg  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  promoted,  in  consequence  of  his  services, 
to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Austrian  army;  but  this 
commission  he  declined.  In  1746  he  travelled 
through  many  of  the  German  provinces;  pro- 
ceeded tlience  to  Italy  and  Swisserland,  and 
afterwards  to  England,  for  which  he  always 
retained  a  strong  predilection.  Having  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  dominions  in  1748',  he 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  return  to-  his  Prussian 
majesty  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  father.  Here  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  that  city,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, an  honour  which  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1764  by  the  Royal  Society  of  <3ottingcn. 
Soon  after,  he  undertook  a  new  tour  to  Italy 
through  Hungary,  where  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  improved  his 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He'returncd  to  Bucke- 
bourg in  J 75 1,  and  next  year  raised  from 
among  his  own  subjects  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers, and  a  corps  of  artillery,  tt)  which  he 
added  in  1753  another  of  carbineers,  whose 
dress  was  very  singular,  being  black  turned  up 
with  red.  Tne  coats  of  the  officers  were  also, 
black  trimmed  with  silver,  and  their  vests  and 
breeches  yellow  satin,  which  formed  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  red  lining  of  the  coat.  'J 'his 
corps,  on  account  of  their  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments, were  called  by  the  French  in  the  suc- 
ceeding war,  "  les  hommes  de  fer."  In  1753 
he  was  honoured  by  the  king  of  Prussia  with 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  after  this 
period  began  to  apply  with  more  diligence  to 
military  affairs ;  making  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  forces;  forming  camps  of  exercise  in 
different  places;  exhibiting  sham  fights,  and 
improving  his  troops  in  <liscipline.  In  1754 
he  established  at  Buckebourg  a  foundery, 
where  he  caused  to  be  cast  all  those  cannon 
which  he  afterwards  employed  in  the  seven 
years'  war  against  the  French.  In  the  year 
1756  he  entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  he  engaged  to  assist, 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  defence  of  Ijis 
German  states  against  the  French;  and  to 
furnish  .for  that  purpose  a  regiment  of  infantry 
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of  a  thousand  men,  a  corps  of  three  hXindred 
«rtillery,  and  another  of  (rarbineers  and  chdS- 
seurs.  Next  year  the  Schaumhurg  troops 
joined  the  Hanoverians  at  Bielfeld;  and  the 
count,  as  an  ally  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was 
appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  allied  army, 
a  shuation  in  which  he  served  with  great  re- 
putatToif  till  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  defeated  at  Hasten- 
beck  on  the  a6th  of  July  that  year,  the  count 
formed  a  resolution  to  defend  his  own,  territo- 
ries to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortress  with  the  few  troops  he  had 
left.  "^1  his,  however,  being  considered  by  the 
duke  as  of  no  avail  to  the  common  cause,  he 
soon  after  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence 
to  a  country  seat  which  he  had  purchased, 
called  Neuensteden,  where  he  resided  as  long 
as  the  French  troops  were  in  possession  of  his 

'  territories.  When  the  army  opened  the  cam- 
paign in  the  spring  of  the  year  1758,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Ferdinand,  he  again 
repaired  to  his  post ;  and  was  present  at  the 

•  battle  of  Mindon,  and  also  at  that  fought  on 
the  10th  of  October  the  same  year  by  lieute- 
nant general  Obcrg  at  Lutterberg,  where  the 
French  troops  made  every  exertion  to  eet  pos- 
session of  the  count's  person.  Alter  his 
troops  had  remained  with  the  allied  army  a 
consideraWe  time,  he  was  ordered  by  an  im- 
perial mandate  of  the  a^th  of  August  1758  to 
withdraw-  them,  and  to  join  the  Austrian 
forces  against  the  king  of  Prussia:  but  not- 
withstanding the  threat  held  out  of  being 
•placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  this  requisition; 
and  though  his  territories  were  invaded  by  the 
French  troops  and  treated  as  a  conquered  coun* 
try,  he  continued  faithful  t6  the  solemn  en- 
gagements which  he  had  entered  into  with 
England.  In  the  year  1759  the  count  obtain- 
ed the  command  of  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
allied  army,  and  on  this  occasion  renewed  the 
before-mentioned  treaty  with  his  Britannic 
majesty,  engaging  to  futnish  a  greater  number 
of  troops.  He  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
battle  fought  on  the  ist  of  August  that  year, 
in  the  neighbourfiood  of  Todenhausen ;  and 
•  the  success  of  the  day  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  excellent  disposition  which  he 
'  made  of  the  batteries,  and  the  manner  on  which 
the  artillery  was  served  under  his  inspection. 
The  same  year  the  siege  of  Marpurg  was  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  under  the  count's  direc- 
tion: he  next  accompanied  the  troops  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Munster,  which  were  much 
-  weaker  than  the  garrisoa  of  the  town;  yet 


this  attempt  was  crowned  with  so  complete 
success. under  the  command  of  the  count,  that 
the  town  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. In  October  1760  he  laid  siege  to  Wesel, 
but  the  duke  of  Brunswick  with  a  corps  of 
the  allied  army  being  repulsed  by  the  French, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design:  the 
manner,  however,  in  which  the  count  covetpd 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  did  him  the  greatest 
honour.  A  similar  event  attended  his  siege  of 
CafTcl  in  the  following  year.  On  his  return 
home  he  formed  an  artificial  island  in  the 
Steinhceder  lake,  which  is  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  being  surrounded  by 
morafles,  is  without  the  reach  of  cannon.  Hbre 
he  afterwards  constructed  a  fortress,  an  ex- 
pensive work,  on  which  he  was  employed  five 
years,  and  which  was  considered  by  the  ablest 
engineers  as  impregnable :  each  bastion^is  con- 
nected with  another  by  means  of  heavy  iron 
chains  to  prevent  the  access  of  boats,  and  it 
contains,  besides  the  usual  apartments,  a  cha- 
pel and  a  library  furnished  with  the  best  books, 
on  engineering,  a  collection  of  models,  an- 
other of  natural  curiosities,  and  lodgings  for 
the  officers,  with  a  school  for  engineers,  and 
an  observatory.  To  this  fortress  the  count 
gave  the  name  of  Wilhelmstein,  and  hither  he 
often  retired  to  inspect  the  education  of  the 
cadets,  and  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  directly 
over  the  powder  magazine.  In  the  year  1761, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, count  Lippe  was  appointed  by  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  troops,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
latter.  He  Jwas  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  both  armies,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1762  proceeded  by  the  way  of  England  to  Por- 
tugal. Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  king  ordered 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  crusadoes  to  be 
paid  to  him  for  his  establishment;  but  the 
count,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  distributed 
*  one  half  of  the  money  among  the  soldiers,  by 
which  means  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  army,  and  sent  back  the  other  half  to 
the  king,  after  deducting  as  much  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  his  uniform  of  field  marshal. 
The  king  even  offered  him  a  pension  of  3000I. 
sterling,  but  this  likewise  the  count  declined ; 
and  though  his  majesty  repeated  this  offer 
after  the  count's  return  to  Germany,  and  had 
actually  deposited  si  part  of  the  sum  in  the 
hands  of  a  Dutch  banker,  he  adhered  to  his 
first  resolution.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected 
the  Portuguese  forces,  he  hastened  to  the 
frontiers,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
army:  at  first  tlie  Portuguese  consisted  of  no 
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more  than  nine  thousand  meni'  which,  with 
six  thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  England 
under    the  command  -  of  general    Burgoyne, 
made  in  all  fifteen  thousand;  while  the  Spanish 
army>  augmented  by  ^  considerable  body  of 
French,   the   whole  under  the   command  of 
count  d'Aranda,  amounted  to  35000.     Not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  the  count  conduct- 
ed his  operations  with  so  much  judgement  and 
prudence  as  to  save  Portugal  from  the  danger 
^lih  which  it  was  threatened  by  a  powerful 
and   ambitious   neighbour.      Being  so   much 
inferior  in  number,  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  but  retreated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Santarem, 
a  fortress  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lisbon, 
where  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  magazines 
were    collected.     Behind   this   town    he    in- 
trenched    himself  with   his    little  army,  and 
having  suffered  the  town  to  capitulate,  he  by 
these  means  preserved  the  magazines ;  but  as 
he  had  still  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Spa- 
niards meant  to  surprise  him  in  his  camp,  he 
caused  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  river  in 
the  night  previous  to  the  meditated  attack; 
ordered   the  English  cavalry   under   generals 
Burgoyne  and  Lee  to  make  a  feigned  assault 
on  the  Spanish  camp  during  the  night;   and 
thus  carried  his  troops  over  the  river  in  perfect 
safety,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Spanish  army. 
Great  alarm  was  excited  at  Lisbon  in  conse- 
quence of  the  count's  retreat,  but  he  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  only  be 
afraid  to  advance,  but  that  on  account  of  their 
magazines,  which  were  situated  higher  up  the 
S^'iag^s,  they  would  not  be  able  even  to  maintain 
their  position.     This  conjecture  was  soon  after 
verified,  as  they  speedily  returned  towards  their 
own  frontiers  closely  pursued  by  the  count,  who 
followed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
.In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  till  the 
end  of  the  campaign;  and  the  Spaniards  found, 
•after  great  trouble  and  ex  pence,  that  they  had 
in  reality  effected  nothing,  while  the  count,  by 
his  skill  and  ability,  had  so  much  exhausted 
their  strength  and  resources,  that  he  was  pub- 
licly called  the  deliverer  of  Portugal.     Time 
was  thus  gained  to  collect  new  forces,  to  re- 
cruit the  army,  and  to  establish  it  in  good  order; 
and  the  Spaniards  now  saw  with  astonishment 
a  body  of   troops  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
bers, yet  equal   if  not  superior  in  point  of 
4lisciphne  and  courage.     The  king  of  Portugal, 
Joseph  L,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
count's  talents,  employed  him  not  only  in  a 
miKtary  but  ^n  a  civil  capacity ;  and.  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice  introduced  many  improve- 


ments  into  the  political  administration  of  the 
kinedom,  and  particularly  into  the  department 
of  tne  finances,  which  were  in  a  most  deranged 
condition,  llie  count's  principal  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  establish  the  army  on  a  respectable 
footing,  and  to  inspire  the  soldiery  with  a  more 
delicate  sense  of  honour.  By  a  particular  arti- 
cle inserted  in  the  regulations  issued  for  the 
arniy^  he  forbade  all  service  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  an  officer,  and  made  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  soldiers  should  regularly  re* 
ceive  their  pay,  which  before  had  been  in  ar- 
rear  for  months  and  years,  and  wiiich  at  las^ 
had  been  paid  only  in  part.  As  a  proof  into 
what  disrespect  the  character  of  an  ofRcer  had 
fallen  in  Portugal,  and  how  necessary  such  mea- 
sures were,  the  following  is  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes related  by  one  of  the  count's  biographers. 
Being  one  day  at  dinner  with  a  Portuguese  ge- 
neral, the  count  observed  behind  his  chair  a 
person  in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment  with  a 
napkin  under  his  arm.  This  singular  appear- 
ance having  excited  the  count's  curiosity,  he 
rose  from  table,  desired  the  person  to  sit 
down,  and  on  enquiry  founds  to  his  great 
astonishment,  that  he  was  a  major  in  the  regi-* 
ment,  and  at  the  same  tinie  the  general's  ser- 
vant. To  revive  in  the  minds  cf  the  officers 
that  sense  of  honour  which  seemed  to  be  et>- 
tirely  lost,  the  count  issued  a  public  order  that 
no  'stain  on  the  character  of  an  officer  could  be 
effaced  but  by  a  duel,  an  order  which  can  be 
excused  only  by  the  plea  of  urgent  necessity. 
By  these  and  other  judicious  regulations,  and 
by  inviting  into  the  kingdom  foreign  officers,  par- 
ticularly r  rench  and  Germans,  with  the  pro- 
mise ot  double  pay,  the  count  brought  about 
an  entire  reform  in  the  military  system  of  Por- 
tugal, which  was  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  The  war  which 
he  carried  on  with  Spain  was  merely  of 
the  defence  kind,  but  he  effected  more 
by  it  than  could  be  done  by  a  contrary 
system,  as  he  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy  that  their  plans  were  render- 
ed entirely  fruitless.  In  the  year  1763,  before 
he  left  Portugal,  he  established  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, and  constructed  on  a  rocky  mountain  at 
Elvas,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the  Spa- 
nish frontier,  a  very  strong  fortress,  which  in 
commemoration  of  his  name  was  called  Fort 
Lippe.  When  peace  was  concluded  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  the  count  returned  to  Ger- 
many, honoured  with  various  valuable  presents 
from  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England,  in 
testimony  of  their  esteem  and  approbation. 
Oa  his  retura  to  Germany  he  employed  hia 
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leisaTe  time  in  the  study  of  the  military  artj 
examining  its  rules  and  principleSy  establishing 
new  ones,  and  planning  the  best  and  simplest 
means  of  putting  them  m  practice.  At  the  same 
time  be  made  various  experiments  with  his  troops, 
accustomed  them  to  go  through  his  different 
manceuvres,  and  used  every  effort  to  bring  them 
to  as  high  a  state  of  discipline  as  possible. 
That  the  result  of  his  experience  and  observa- 
tions might  be  preserved,  he  wrote  a  particular 
treatise  on  the  art  of  defensive  war  in  six  small 
volumes;  the  first  part  of  which  comprehends  a 
new  system  of  tactics,  the  second  treats  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  third  is  devoted  to  fortification. 
This  work  j>osses8es  considerable  merit,  but 
only  ten  copies  of  it  were  printed*  In  his  de- 
fensive system  the  count  recommends  slow  fir- 
ing of  the  infantry  as  the  most  effectual,  and 
«ays,  the  soldiers  should  be  accustomed  to  shoot 
at  a  target  or  other  fixed  object.  He  also  recom- 
mends pikes  topreventtheranksfrombeingbrok- 
en  by  the  cavalry,  and  he  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
light  artiUer^  to  be  carried  on  horseback; 
Irom  which  it  plainly  appears  that  the  idea  of 
horse  artillery,  found  to  be  of  so  much  utility 
by  the  French,  did  not  originate  with  them* 
I'he  infantry,  he  says,  should  be  formed  very 
deep ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  maxim,  he 
generally  drew  up  his  soldiers,  if  on  level 
^ound,  when  not  numerous,  and  when  they 
had  to  lact  against  cavalry,  in  the  form  of  a 
squave.  Four  of  these  squares  he  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  cross,  and  in 
4he  centre  he  placed  his  cannon.  These  four 
squares,  yvb\ch  he  called  the  Buckebourg  cross, 
could  act  either  separately  or  united,  and  on 
various  ^casions  this  disposition  was  attended 
with  the  best  effects.  In  the  year  1 765,  the 
count  united  himself  in  marriage  with  Mary 
Barbara  Eleonora,  youngest  daughter  of  Frede- 
ric Charles  Augustus,  count  Lippe-Bisterfeld, 
an  accomplished  and  beautiful  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  l^^4»  Two 
years  aft^r  bis  matriage  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  revisit  that 
<:ountry.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with 
the  most  grateful  marks  of  esteem,  and  he  now 
had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the  reform 
which  he  hail  begun  in  the  Portuguese  army. 
In  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Gcr- 
.  jnany,  and  soon  after  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  at  Hagenburg. 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  maii 
•was  employed  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his 
states,  and  the'happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  ex- 
erted himself  in  particular  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture, by  distributing  premiums  to  those  who^dis- 
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played  the  greatest  industry  in  the  improvement 
of  their  land:  he  endeavoured  also  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  poverty  among 
them ;  and,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  who 
by  unavoidable  misfortunes  might  be  reduce4 
to  a  state  of  indigence,  he  set  apart  after  the 
death  of  his  consort  a  capital  of  20,oqo  rixr 
dollars.  The  shock  which  he  received  by  thf 
death  of  his  lady,  who  expired  in  tbj$  month  of 
June  1776,  in  the  thirty-second  year  oiFher  jige, 
deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  society ;  and  he  re- 
tired to  indulge  his  grief  to  a  country-seat  builc 
on  the  summit  of  a  solitary  mountain,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  he  did, not  long  sur- 
vive her.  The  cares  and  fatigue  of  a  military 
life,  with  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  during  his  travels  throu^  various  part^ 
of. Europe,  had  so  much  impaired  his  constitvr 
tion  that  he  fell  into  a  consumptive  di^Qc4eff 
which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  dip 
month  of  September  1777,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age*  Count  Schaumbourg-Lippe, 
w  whom  the  family  became  extinct,  was  tal}, 
and  had  something  in  his  appearance  which  at 
first  sight  created  £s^ust,  and  obscured  the  brilli- 
ant qualities  of  his  mmd.  Dr.  Zimmerman  sayi^ 
that  when  he  commanded  the  Portuguese  ^r- 
my,  the  Spanish  oflicers,  while  reeonooitring 
the  enemy  through  their  telescopes*  were  ho 
etruck  by  the  singularity  of  his  person  an4  man- 
.  ners,  that  they  exclaimed,  *'  Are  the  Portuguese 
commanded  by  Don  Quixote  ?"  ^'  His  heroic 
countenance,"  adds  he,  **  his  uU  meagre  figure, 
and  above  all  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
visage,  might  indeed  bring  back  to  recollection 
th<s  knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  it  is  certain  that 
at  a  distamfe  he  made  a  most  romantic  appear- 
ance, but  a  closer  view  of  him  excited  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea.  The  fire  and  animation  of  hisfeat  ures 
announced  the  elevation,  sagacity,  penetratioui 
kindness,  virtue,  and  serenity  of  bis  soul.  Sub- 
lime thoughts  and  heroic  sentiments  were  as  fa- 
miliar and  natural  to  his  mind  as  they  were  to  the 
noblest  characters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  English,  and  seemed  fond  of 
contending  with  them  in  every  thing.  He  onee 
laid  a  wager  that  he  would  ride  a  horae  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  backwards,  that  is,  with 
the  horse's  head  turned  towards  die  latter,  and 
his  own  face  towards  the  former ;  and  in  this 
manner  he  actually  rode  through  several  coun- 
ties of  England.  He  not  only  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  on  foot,  but  travel- 
led in  company  with  a  German  prince  through 
sev^  of  the  counties  in  the  character  of  a 
heggar.    Being  once  infiirmcd  that  a  part  of 
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the  current  of  the  Danubq  above  RatisSon  was 
so  atrong  and  rapid  that  no  one  had  ever  dared 
to  swim  across  it,  he  made  the  attempt^  and 
swam  so  far  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  saved 
his  life.  When  the  count  had  the  command 
of  the  artillery  in  the  army  of  prince  Ferdinand 
against  the  French,  he  one  day  invited  several 
Hanoverian  officers  to  dine  with  him  in  his 
tent.     When  the  officers  were  in  high  spirits 

.and  full  of  gaiety,  several  cannon  shot  flew 
about  the  tent  in  various  directions,  one  of 
which  having  carried  away  the  top  of  the  tent, 
the  officers  suddenly  rose  from  their  *  chairs, 
crying  out  that  the  French  were  certainly  mak- 
ing an  attack.  **  No,*'  said  the  count,  *^  be 
under  no  uneasiness ;  I  was  desirous  to  convince 
you  how  well  I  can  rely  on  the  officers  of  my 
artillery,  for  I  ordered  them  to  fire  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  tent,  and  you  see  that  they  have  exe- 
cuted my  orders  with  punctuality.*'  In  his  retire- 
ment the  count  amused  himself  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  his  favourite  studies  were 
philosophy  and  ancient  history.  He  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  in  every  department  of 
literature,  and  by  his  travels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries had  l>ecome  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. He  was  an  excellent  draftsman,  as  well 
as  a  great  connoisseur  in  painting,  and  had  a  valu* 
able  collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters. 
He  performed  in  a  superior  manner  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  sometimes  directed  the  concerts 
which  were  given  in  the  evening  at  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  remarkably  fond  of  all  bodily 
exercises,  such  as  riding  and  leaping  \  he  was 
also  an  expert  fencer,  and  understood  so  well 
the  pugilistic  |irt,  that  he  is*  said  to  have  once 
given  a  specimen  of  his  skill  this  way,  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Leben  Des  regirtnden  Grafen 
Wilhelm  Zu  Shaumburg^Lippe  und  Sternberg, 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude* — ^J. 

LIPPI,  FiLiPPO,  the  Eldery  an  early  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1421.-  He 
entered  young  into  a  convent  of  Carmelites, 

*  where,  happening  to  see  Masaccio  at  work  on 
a  picture  in  the  chapel,  he  was  inspired  with  a 
passion  for  that  art,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
the  artist,  ^He  adopted  the  style  of  his  master, 
and  made  a  great  progress,  which  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  time-  by  an  accident.  This  was, 
his  being  taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair  while 
amusing  nimself  on  board  of  a  felucca  near  the' 
shore,  and  carried  into  captivity.  He  suffered 
great  hardships,  till  having  one,  day  sketched 
the  figure  of  his  master  with  charcoal  on  a 
wall,  it  {>lea8cd  him  so  well,  that  after  making 
Lippi  paint  a  few  portraits  for  him,  he  gave 


him  his  liberty.  Our  artist  came  thence  to  Va« 
pies,  where  he  was  employed  by  king  Alpfaonso* 
Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  obtained  the 
good  graces  of  the  great  Cosmo  de'  Medici^ 
for  whom  he  executed  many  pieces.  Lippi, 
on  leaving  his  convent,  discarded  all  the  auste- 
rity of  the  doyster,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
a  dissolute  life.  As  he  frequently  left  his 
work  in  pursuit  of  amorous  adventures,  Cos- 
mo once  locked  him  up  in  an  apartment  of  his 
palace  till  he  should  have  finished  a  particula? 
piece  ;  but  the  painter,  after  an  Imprisonment 
of  two  or  three  days,  grew  impatient,  and  cut-^ 
ting  his  sheets)  let  himself  down  from  a  win- 
dow at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Being  engaged 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the 
convent  of  Prato,  a  beautiful  young  nun  sat  to 
him  as  a  model,  which  opportunity  he  used  in 
persuading  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  a  son 
was  the  fruit  of  this  connexiom-^is  death  at 
Spoleto,  in  1469,  is  attributed  to  poison  given 
him  by  a  jealous  husband.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
raised  a  marble  monument  over  his  tomb,  with 
an  inscription  in  verse  by  Angelo  Polizianow 
Lippi  painted  in  fresco  (oil  painting  not -being 
then  discovered)  in  a  bold  and  grand  style,  with 
broad  and  varied -draperies,  and  a  good  tone  of 
colouring;  and  may  be  reckoned  a  considerable 
improver  of  his  art.  He  left  several  distin» 
guished  works  in  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
Florence  and  other  places. 

FiLiPPo  Lippi,  the  Tcunger,  son  of  the  for- 
mer, was  an  able  artist,  and  particularly  excel- 
led in  painting  architectural  ornaments.  De 
Piles.     Rojcoe*j  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. — A.       ^ 

LIPPI,  Lorenzo,  a  painter  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1606.  His  master  in 
painting  was  Roselli,  and  he  produced  several 
pieces  in  history  by  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  was  patronised  at  the  court  of 
Inspruck,  where  he  made  portraits  of  many  of 
the  nobility.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  a  poet 
that  his  name  has  descended  to  posterity.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  burlesque  ppem,  entitled 
"  Malmantile  Racquistato,"  first  printed  at  Fi- 
naro  in  1676,  under  the  author*s  name  anagram- 
matised  into  Persone  Zipoli.  Though  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  it  cannot  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  one  not  acquainted  with  the  proverbial 
sayings  and  cant  phrases  of  the  Florentines. 
Several  commentators  have  thought  it  worthy 
of  their  elucidation,  of  whom  the  latest  were 
Biscioni  and  Salvini  in  the  Florence  edition  of 
•  1 730.  Lorenzo  Lippi  died  in  1664.  Moreri. 
Tiruboschi.     Pi/kington's  Diet: — A. 

LIPPOMAN,  Lewis,  a  learned  Italian  pre^ 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended 
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^m  a  noble' Venetian  family,  and'was  bom  in 
die  capital)  but  in  what  year  is  not  known. 
Being  destined  to  the  church,  he  pursued  his 
.^tudies  with  such  diligence  and  success,  that  he 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  divines 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  his 
capacity  for  business,  and  was  employed  in 
several  embassies  of  importance,  to  Portugal 
and  other  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  dt* 
vines  who  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  the 
figure  which  he  made  in  the  discussions  of 
that  assembly.  UpoQ  the  interruption  of  the 
council,  he  was  sent  papal  nuncio  into  Ger- 
many in  1548  \  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
recaUed  by  pope  Julius  III.,  who  fixed  upon 
him  for  one  of  the  three  presidents  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  In  1556,  pope  Paul  IV.  sent 
him  nuncio  into  Poland,  and  made  him  his 
secretary.  M.  de  Thou  bestows  a  high  en- 
comium upon  him,  by  observing,  that  he  was 
equally  illustrious  ibr  the  purity  of  his  princi- 

.  pies,  and  the  innocence  of  his  life.  By  zeal- 
ous Catholics  ^e  might  be  thought  entitled  to 

. 6uch  a  commendation;  but  his  claim  to  it 
would  have  been  opposed  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
Protestants  of  Poland,  whom  he  prosecuted 
with  inhuman  and  unrelenting  severity,  during 
his  mission  in  that  country.     At  difiPerent  pe- 

.  riods,  the  dates  of  which  we  h^ve  not  met  with, 
he  was  successively  promoted  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Modon,  Verona,  and  Bergamo.  The  vari- 
ous employments  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting 
his  literary  studies,  and  publishing  various  learn- 
ed and  laborious  treatises.  He  died  in  1559, 
with  the  reputation  of  bein|;  well  skilled  in  the 
learned  ianguages,ecclesiastical  history,divinity, 
and  particularly  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  He  published, 
^'  Catenas"  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
upon  "  G^enesis,"  "  Exodus,"  and  "  the  ten 
first  Psalms,"  which  appeared  in  three  vols. 
folio,  in  1546,  1550,  and  1584.'  He  also  made 
himself  famous  by  a  new  collection  of  "  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,"  in  eight  vols,  folio,  which 
are  laborious  and  minute,  rather  than  critical 
and  judicious;  seven  voliftnes  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  from  155 1  to  1558,  and 
the  eighth  after  bis  death  in  ij^o,  by  his  ne- 
phew, Jerome  Lippoman.  For  the  titles  of  his 
other  productions  we  refer  to  Dupin,  Moreri, 
Nouv.  Did.  Hisu — ^M. 

LIPSE,  (Lipsius,)  Justus,  a  very  eminent 
philologist  and  critic,  was  born  in  1547  a(  Isch, 
.a  village  near  Brussels,  where  his  father,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city,  had  a 


country-house.  He  gave  very  early  displays  of  his 
disposition  for  literature,  which  was  cultivated 
to  advantage  at  the  Jesuits*  school  in  Cologne, 
whither  he  was  sent  at  Ae  age  of  twelve.  Well 
furnished  with  classical  learning,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  still,  however,  retaining 
a  predilection  for  the  belles  lettres.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  this  last  de- 
partment under  the  title  of  "  Variarum  Lecti- 
onum  Libri  Tres,"  dedicated  to  the  cardinal 
Granvelle,  who  patronised  him,  and  received 
him  into  his  house  at  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  1567.  Lipsius  spent  two  years  with  the  car- 
dinal in  quality  ot  his  Latin  secretary ;  and 
employed  the  opportunity  tliis  situation  afforded 
him  in  collating  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and 
othet^  libraries,  inspecting  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  eminent  scholars  then  residing  in  that  me- 
tropolis. On  his  return  to  Louvain,  he  passed 
some  time  in  youthful  gaieties  ;  but  becoming 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  dissipated  habits,  he 
resolved  to  quit  the  scene,  and  visit  Vienna. 
He  there  was  well  received  by  Busbequius  'and 
some  other  learned  men,  and  was  pressed  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  that  city ;  but  wishing 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  with  that  intention.  The 
Low-countries,  however,  were  now  the  seat  of 
war,  and  he  learned  that  his  own  patrimony 
was  laid  waste  by  the  troops.  He  therefore^ 
in  1572,  accepted  the  professorship  of  history 
at  Jena,  though  a  Lutheran  university;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  scrupled,  during  tne  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  complying  with  the  established 
religion  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 
Quitting  Jena  in  1574,  he  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  married  a  widow,  by  whom  he  never 
had  any  cliildren.  At  that  city  he  wrote  his 
"  Antiqux  Lectiones,"  consisting  chiefly  of 
emendations  of  Plautus ;  and  began  his  notes 
upon  Tacitus.  After  residing  for  a  time  at  hi& 
native. seat  of  Isch,  he  was  driven  thence  by- 
the  civil  wars,  and  took  shelter  at  Louvain, 
where,  in  1576,  he  was  created  a  doctor  of 
laws,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  tlie  laws  of 
the  Decemvirs.  The  disturbances  of  the  time 
induced  him  to  make  a  further  retreat,  and  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  history  at  Leyden,  and 
thi\|B  again  changed  his  external  religion  from 
Roman-catholic  toCalvinist.  The  thirteen  years 
which  he  spent  at  this  university  were  .the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
publication  of  those  works  by  which  he  acquir- 
ed, most  reputation.  These  were  upon  various 
topics,  critical,   liistcjrica),    and   philosophical. 
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written  with  much  vigour  of  style  and  depth 
of  erudition.    His  commentaries  upon  Taci- 
tus were  particularly  applauded  by  the  learned. 
Two  works  which  he  wrote,  however,  brought 
a  serious  imputation  upon  his  principles,  and 
have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory. 
These  were  his  "  Politicorum  Libri  vi."  and  his 
treatise    "  Dc  una  Rcligione.'*    In  them  he 
maintains    openly  the   maxim    that   no   state 
ought  to  permit  a  plurality  of  religions,  but 
ought  to  exercise  the  utmost  severity  against 
all    ;v7ho     separate     from     the     established 
church.     In  the  first  work  he  has  this  sangui- 
nary sentence  :   "  Clementix  non  hie  locus  ; 
ure,  seca,  ut  membrorum  potius  aliquod  quam 
totum  corpus  corrumpatur."    When  he  was 
afterwards  urged  with  the  cruelty  of   thus 
recommending  fire  and  iword,  he  pretended 
that  the  words  ure^  seeoy  were  only  used  me- 
taphorically, in  allusion  to  surgery  :  they  were, 
however,  literally  applicable  to  the  practice  of 
persecutors,  and  he  persisted  in  justifying  a 
very  effectual  degree  of  rigour.     This  doctrme 
could  not  but  appear  highly  oilrnsive  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  lately  undergone  the  greatest 
calamities  in  throwing  oiF  the  yoke  of  a  perse- 
cuting church,  and  had  adopted  tolerant  prin- 
ciples.    He  was  warmly  attacked  in  contro- 
versy }  and  although  the  university,  proud  bf 
](>ossessing  so  eminent  a  scholar,  gave  him  more 
countenance  than  might  have  been  expected, 
yet  he  thought  he  saw  a  storm  arising,  and  pri- 
vately withdrew  to  Flanders.    There  he  made 
an  abjursition  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  re- 
turned to  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  to  which  he  af&rmed  he  had 
always  secretly  adhered.     He  settled  again  at 
Louvain,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres 
with  undiminished  reputation.     His  intolerant 
maxims  were  not  likely  to  injure  him  in  the 
opinion  of  papists ;  and  he  received  liberal  pro- 
posals from  various  sovereigns  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  to  reside  under  their  protec- 
tion.   He,  however,  chose  to  continue  at  Lou- 
vain, where  he  wrote  many  other  works  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit.    It  is  admitted  that  in 
his  later  writings  his  style  is  much  deteriorated 
by  the  habit  or  affectation  of  a  sententious 
brevity,  which  he  contracted  from  the  imitation 
of  Tacitus,  and  particularly  of  Seneca,  who 
was  his  favourite  philosopher.    Though  he  did 
liot  live  to  an  advanced  age,  he  gave  marks  of 
an  enfeebled  judgment ;  and  especially  afforded 
his  enemies  a  triumph,  by  the  weak  superstition 
he  displayed  in  his  two  pieces  entitled  ^  Diva 
VirgoHallensis,''  and  **  Diva  Sichemicnsis,  sivc 
AipricoUia."   These  were  relations  of  the  won- 


ders and  miracles  performed  at  the  shrines  of 
two  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  the 
learned  devotee  adopted  every  puerile  and  ab- 
surd tale  that  he  found  current  among  the  vul- 
gar. If,  as  is  supposed,  the  Jesuits  put  him  ^ 
upon  writing  these  legends  in  order  to  give 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  professions, 
they  consulted  very  ill  the  reputation  both  of 
Lipsius  and  his  religion.  That  the  man  was 
really  become  a  weak  bigot,  appeared  further 
from  his  dedicating  a  silver  pen  to  the  Virgia 
of  Hall  in  a  copy  ot  verses  filled  widi  his  own 
praises,  and  in  his  bequest  to  her  of  his  furred 
gown.  Lipsius  died  at  Louvain,  in  1606,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Notwithstanding  his  errors  and  weaknesses, 
he  left  behind  him  a  name  much  revered  ia  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  his  eulogy  was  made 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
time.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  six 
volumes  folio,  divided,  according  to  their  Sub- 

}*ects,  into  sacred  history,  Roman  and  foTtigti 
listory,  political  and  ethical  discussions,  apolo* 
giet),  epistles,  Sec.  He  is  said  by  Scaliger  xx> 
h^Ve  had  no  more  Greek  literature  than  suf- 
ficed-for  his  private  use.  Of  Latin  authors, 
he  commented  upon  Plautus,  Tacitus,  Valerius 
Maximum,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian and  the  philosopher.  He  had  aft  extra- 
ordinary veneration  for  every  thing  Roman, 
and  wrote  several  pieces  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Rome,  in  which  he  carries 
(he  magnitude  of  the  city  beyond  all  i^ason-^ 
able  bounds.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  stoi- 
cal philosophy,  and  composed  a  manual  of  it. 
Muretus,  Fabcr,  and  others,  have  represented 
him  as  a  great  plagiarist.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  mean,  and  his  conversation  by 
no  meanss  triking  \  so  that  those  strangers  who 
were  led  by  his  reputation  to  pay  him  a  visit 
were  generally  disappointed.  Moreri.  Snyle. 
—A. 

LISLE,  Claude  de,  a  celebrated  French 
historiographer  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Vaucouliers,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul  in  Lorraiti,. 
in  the  year  1644.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Pont-a-Sf ousson  \  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  took  his  degrees  in  few,  and  w^s 
admitted  an  advocate.  But  soon  conceiving  a 
dislike  to  that  profession,  he  renounced  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  that  of  history  and  geography.  For 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  best  advantages  for 
improvement  in  these  branches  of  leaming,^  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  to  them 
with  the  closest  assiduity,  and  reguhrly  at- 
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tended  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors.  At  length  he  commenced 
private  lecturer  on  history  and  geography,  and 
acquired  such  high  reputation  in  tins  profes- 
sion, that  he  could  boast  of  having  been  master 
to  the  principal  nobility  at  the  French  court. 
Among  others,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after^ 
wards  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  several 
years  under  his  instructions,  and  always  enter* 
tained  a  high  regard  for  him,  of  which  he  gave 
him  repeated  proofs.  De  Lisle  died  at  Paris, 
in  1720,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  An  historical  .Account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,"  1684,  lamo.;   "A; 

fmealogii:al  and  historical  Atlas,  on  engraved 
lates,"  chiefly  the  labour  of  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life,  of  which  a  part  was  published  in 
1718  ;  several  "  Letters"  on  geographical  sub- 
jects, printed  in  the  **  Journal  des  Savans," 
particulaily  for  tlie  year  1700;  and  **  An 
Abridgement  of  universal  History,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  1714,**  in  seven  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  compiled  from  the  author's  hi- 
storical lectures  to  his  private  pupils,  and  public 
lectures,  delivered  during  several  years  in  the 
parish  of  St*  Sulpice,  under  the  name  of  **  Con- 
ferences*' on  sacred  and  profane  history,  par- 
ticularly on  ancient  history  as  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  academics.  This  work 
was  published  after  the  author's  death,  in 
173 1,  and  is  represented  to  be  superficial  and 
uninteresting,  thpugh  in  some  respects  not  de- 
void of  merit,  which  secured  to  it  a  temporary 
celebrity.  De  Lisle  was  also  the  author  o£ 
•*  An  Introduction  to  Geography,  with  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sphere,"  published  in  1746,  in  two 
volumes  lamo.  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  subject  of  the  next  article.  Moreri. 
Nfiuv.  Dirt.  Hist. — ^M. 

LISLE,  William  de,  a  very  learned  French 
geographer,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1675.  He  discovered 
his  genius  for  geographical  studies  when  he 
was  only  nine  years  of  age,  at  which  early 
period  he  began  to  design  maps,  and  soon 
^tnade  a  rapid  progress  in  that  art.  By  his 
Studious  enquiries,  and  scientific  skill,  he 
brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  his  most  famous  prede- 
cessors, and  will  hand  down  his  name  to  pos- 
terity with  distinguished  honour.  With  laud- 
able pride  he  would  often  acknowledge,  that 
if  he  possessed  any  merit,  he  was  indebted  for 
it  to  the  instructions,  the  counsel,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father,  who  took  upoti  hioiself  the 


direction  of  his  first  studies,  and.  shewed  how 
he  might  learn  to  excel.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  year  1669,  he  first  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate for  public  favour,  by  publishing  a  map 
of  the  world,  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  a  map  of  Italy,  one  of  ancient 
Africa,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  and  two  globes,  one  celestial,  the 
other  terrestrial.  These  performances  were 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  by  their 
vast  improvements  on  the  labours  of  preceding 
geographers,  established  his  claim  to  ujirivalled 
excellence.  Afterwards  he  gave  a  new  edition 
of  his  maps  of  the  world,  and  of  its  four  quar- 
ters, rendered  still  more  perfect*  These  were 
succeeded  by  various  other  productions  in  the 
same  department  of  science,  which  have  con- 
tributed, equally  with  the  former,  to  perpetuate 
the  author's  fame.  In  the  year  1702,  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  merits,  by 

f;iving  him  a  place  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
n  1718,  he.  was  appointed  first  .geographer 
to  the  king,  and  censor  royal,  with  a  pension* 
He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
geographical  tutor  to  the  young  king  Lewis 
aV.,  for  whose  use  he  drew  up  several  works ; 
and  in  particular,  a  general  map  of  the  worlds 
and  another  of  the^  famous  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  He  also  drew  up  '^  A  Treatise  on 
the  Course  of  all  known  Rivers,*'  valuable  for 
research,  and  for  correctness.  So  high  was 
the  reputation  which  De  Lisle  had  now  ac- 
quired, that  scarcely  any  book  .of  history  or 
travels  was  published,  which  the  authors  were 
not  desirous  of  embellishing  with  his  maps. 
And  this  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
France,  but  extended  throughout  Europe* 
Hence  many  sovereign  princes  endeavoured  to 
tempt  him  to  enter  into  their  service;  but 
without  success.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
when  he  was  at  .Paris  on  his  travels,  took  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  him  in  a  familiar  Ikian- 
ner,  to  communicate  to  him  some  remarks 
upon  Muscovy  i  **  but  more  especially,"  says 
Fontenelle,  **  to  learn  from  him,  better  than  he 
could  any  where  else,  the  extent  and  situation 
^pf  his  own  dominions."  It  was  De  Lisle's  de- 
sign to  have  published  ^*  An  Introduction  to 
Geography,''  in  which  he  meant  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  the  variations  introduced  into  hb 
maps,  from  those  of  preceding  geographers; 
and  he  was  also  employed  on  a  map  of  Malta^ 
for  the  abbe  Ver tot's  history:  but  he  was 
prevented  from  finishing  these  projected  woick8» 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1726,  when  he  was 
OBly  uk  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.    There 
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are  several  papers  by  himin  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.;"  and  a  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions may  be  seen  in  freret's  Eulogium  on 
him  in  the  "  Mercure*'  for  fhemonth  of  March, 
1726,  of  which  an  extract  is  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  father  Niceron*s  •*•  Me- 
moires."     Moreri,     Nouv.  Diet.  H///.—- M. 

LISLE,  Lewis  dr,  surnamcd  de  ia  Croyert, 
the  third  son  of  Claude,  was  distinguished  bv 
his  proficiency  in  astronomical  studies,  whicn 
recommended  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  1' hough  he  left  no  works  behind 
him,  excepting  what  he  may  have  contributed 
to  the  "  Memoircs*'  of  the  Paris  and  Peters- 
burgh  academies,  he  deserves  to  be  noticed 
among  those  who  have  rendered  service  to  the 
interests  of  science,  on  account  of  the  hazard- 
ous journeys  and  voyages  which  he  undertook 
to  promote  them.  In  the  year  1 726,  he  went  to 
Russia  with  his  brother  Joseph-Nicholas,  the 
subject  of  thd  next  article,  who  was  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pe- 
.tersburgh.  From  that  capital  Lewis  De  Lisle 
made  scientific  excursions,  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  immense  Russian  empire. 
He  took  several  journeys  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  to  Lapland,  and  the  government  of 
Archangel,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the 
principal  places  by  astronomical  observations. 
For  the  same  purpose,  by  order  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  he  afterwards  traversed  a  great  part  of 
Siberia,  in  company  with  M.  M.  Muller  and 
Gmelin,  professors  of  the  Petersburgh  acade- 
my. Having  quitted  his  companions  in  that 
country,  he  proceeded  alone  to  Kamtchatka, 
where,  in  1741,  he  embarked  on  board  the 
vessel  commanded  by  the  Russian  captain 
Alexia  Tchirikow,  who  proceeded  with  cap- 
tain l?^cering,  to  examine  the  unknown  north- 
ern coasts  of  America,  and  the  seas  between 
them  and  the  Asiatie  continent.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  voyage  a  very  short  time,  dying  in 
the  same  year,  After  his  return  to  the  port  of 
Avatskha,  wliere  he  commenced  the  voyage. 

LiSLE,  Joseph  Nicholas  pe,  a  very  able 
•  astronomer  and  geograplicr,  was  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1688.  After  having  been  instructed  in  gram- 
mar-learning by  his  father,  he  attended  lec- 
tures in  the  Mazarine-college,  where  he  went 
througli  his  rhetorical  exercises  in  1 706.  The 
total  eclipse  6i  the  sun  which  took  place  on  the 
twelfth  of  March  in  that  year,  having  occa- 
sioned-the  discovery  of  his  genius  for  mathe- 
matical pursuits,  he  was  placed  under  a  proper 
MUor,  with  whom  he  studied  the  elements  of 


geometry,  fortification,  and  mechanics.  But, 
while  pursuing  these  subjects  of  study  and  cu- 
riosity, he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  for  the 
science  of  astronomy.  Even  before  he  had 
seen  any  astronomical  treatise,  he  had  ;com- 
niitted  to  paper  his  reflexions  on  the  apparent 
diameters  ot  the  sun,  the  length  of  which  he 
perceived  to  vary ;  on  the  excentricity  of  its 
orbit,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
variation  \  on  the  method  of  measuring  eclip- 
ses ;  and  on  the  intersections  of  horary  circles 
which  constitute  a  dial.  He  would  also  have 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a  treatise  on 
gnonionics,  had  he  not  been  informed  that  the 
method,  of  which  he  imagined  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  was  what  had  been  followed  by  all 
authors  on  the  subject.  This  genius  for  in- 
vention, combination,  and  calculation,  inspired 
our  youne  mathematician  with  a  taste  for  re- 
search, which  enabled  him  to  advance  rapidly 
in  his  acquaintance  with  astronomical  science, 
and  easily  to  become  master  of  the  gnomonics 
of  M.  de  la  Hire,  which  most  beginners  find 
80  difficult. 

In  the  year  1707,  M.  de  Lisle  was  offered 
the  place  of  an  engineer  at  Martinico.  This 
offer  proved  the  occasion  of  his  learning  the 
art  of  drawing,  the  knowledge  of  which  ^\ 
terwards  proved  highly  useful  in  his  geogra- 
phical labours,  by  enablmg  him  to  make  him- 
self maps  designed  with  as  much  neatness  as 
correctness.  C5f  this  art,  likewise,  he  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  in  his  ;istronomical  stu- 
tlies,  so  as  to  draw  figures  with  the  utmost 
precision,  better  adapted  to  abridge  calcula* 
tions  and  to  simplify  the  working  of  problems, 
than  any  which  had  before  appeared.  His 
master,  having  been  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea^ 
drew  up  an  account  of  it,  accompanied  with 
views,  drawings  of  animals,  and  other  natural 
productions.  This  account,  which  he  lenX  to 
M.  de  Lisle's  father,  immediately  excited  in 
the  son  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and  he  be- 
gan to  make  collections  of  insects,  to  observe 
their  metamorphoses,  and  to  sketch  their  "va- 
rieties^ till,  reflecting  on  the  immense  col- 
lection of  Aldrovandus  and  other  naturalists^ 
he  became  sensible  that  the  pursuit  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  study  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
close  attention  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  favourite  science,  and  he  relinquished  it 
accordingly.  In  the  year  1708,  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  engage  in  astronomical  calcu- 
tions  with  M.  Lieutaud,  and  to  frequent  the 
observatory  of  M.  Cassini,  the  younger,  who 
was  then  employed  on  his  tables  of  the  sun 
and  moon.     These  he  communicated  to  M.  de 
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Lisle,  with  liberty  to  tak^  z  c^py  of  therp,  in 
October   1709.      Among  the  papers  of  the 
latter,,  are  letters  which  M^  Casiini  and  M. 
Maraldi  wrote  to  hjm  about  this  time,  bearing 
honourable  testimony  that^  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  the  first  astronomers 
of  Europe.     In  170Q,  he  obtained  leave  to  oc- 
cupy the   cupola   of  the  Luxemburg  .palace 
facing  the  street  de  Tournonj   and  since  he 
was  now  in  possession  of  an  observatory,  he 
Mattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  should 
be  able  to  construct  the  necessary  instruments 
by  his  own  ingenuity.     He  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  a  wooden  quadrant,  which  he  di- 
vided with  great  care,  and  found  to  answer 
his  purpose  in  his  early  observations*     At  the 
.  same  time  he  calculated,  for  M.  Cassini,  a  ta- 
ble of  the  right  .ascensions  and  declinations  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  adapted  to  all, 
the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
planets,   and   the   obliquity   of    the   ecliptic; 
which  M.  Cassini  made  use  of  in  predicting 
th«  occukations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon,  in 
the  **  Connoissance  des  Temps/' 

In  the  year  1710,  M.  Cassini  having  com- 
municated to  our  young  astronomer  his  method 
of  representing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  the  , 
projection  of  a  terrestrial  parallel  on  a  plane ; 
M.  de  Lisle  immediately  conceived  an  idea  of 
rendering  it  applicj^blc .  to  every  part  of  the 
earth,  by  means  of  a  globe,  mounted  and  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  The  astronomers,  to 
whom  he  gave  some  intimation  of  his  project, 
considered  it  to  be  impracticable ;  but  when 
his  machine  was  completed,  they  bestowed 
high  applause  on  his  invention  ;  and  M.  Cas- 
sini, who  was  then  blind,  by  examining  it 
with  his  hands,  fully  comprehended  its  utility. 
The  model,  in  relief,  was  deposited  in  the 
royal  observatory.  The  first  remarkable  ob- 
servation of  M.  de  Lisle,  was  that  of  the  moon, 
im  the  .twenty-third  of  January  1 7 1 2  5  after 
which  his  labours  were  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted by  ill  health.  The  circumstances  of 
his  father^s  numerous  family  made  it  now  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  for 
himself  the  means  of  support.  And  in  doing 
so,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  render  his  as- 
tronomical skill  subservient  to  the  reveries  of 
judicial  astrology.  At  that  time  the  count  de 
Boulainvilliers  was  famous  at  court  for  his 
horoscopes  and  astrological  predictions;  and 
he  engaged  young  De  Lisle  to  employ  himself 
on  calculations  relative  to  these  predictions. 
For  these  services  our  astronomer  was  remu- 
nerated by.  pecuniary  presents  from  the  regent, 


.marshal  de  Noailles, .and  other  courtiers  j   and 
be   had    also   the   grant  of  a  pension  of  six 
hundred  livres,^in  the  year  17 15.     It  was  on 
this  occ^ision  that  he  calculated  tables  of  the 
moon  according  to  the  theory  of  Newton,  be- 
fore Halley  had  communicated  to  him  those 
which  he  printed  in  17 19,  or  Tlamsteed  had 
given  the  tables  which  M.  Lemonnier  printed 
in  174(5*     In  ^he  year  I7I4,M.  de  Lisle  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  to  a  seat  in  the* 
Academy  of  Sciencesj  whi(;h  gaye  new  energy 
to  his  exertions ;    and  the  memoirs  of  this 
body  were  in  a  short  time  enriched  with  his 
valuable  reflexions   and  dissertations.     Being 
deprived  of  his  observatory  at  the  Luxemburg 
during  the  following  year,  he  continued  his 
observations  at   the   hotel   de   Taranne,   and 
afterwards  at  the  royaF  observatory  during  the 
absence  of  the  astronomers,  who  were  engaged 
in  prolonging  the  meridian  of  Paris  towards 
the  north.     The  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  frequently  changing  his  observatory  and  his- 
instruments,  was  no  little  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  young  observer ;   and  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  1721  that  he  was  able  to  procure* 
a  qpadrant  of  forty-three  inches  radius,  with 
which  he  afterwards  made  a  great  number  of 
observations.      Among  the   memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  tor  the  year  17 15,  may 
be  found  his  observations  on  the  atmosphere  of 
themobn,  and  on  the  luminous  rings  visible  dur- 
ing eclipses.    In  the  year  1 7 1 3,  he  had  observed 
the  spots  in  the  sun  with  great  care,  and  was 
led  to  form  the  idea  of  a  theory  to  determine 
their  motions,  and  by  that  means  to  calculate 
the  sun's  rotation  on  his  axis.     In  the  year 
1720,   he   delivered    in    a    proposal    to    the 
academy  for  ascertaining  in  France  the  figure 
of  the  earth  j   and  some  years  afterwaras  his 
designs  relative  to  that  object  were  cjfrried  into 
execution.    In  1723,  he  gave  in  a  curious  mc-« 
moir  on  the  transits  of  Mercury,  in  which  he 

f proposed  a  new  method  for  calculating  them^ 
or  observing  them,  and  drawing  conclusions  • 
from  them.  He  was  the  first  who  observjed 
that,  in  order  to  calculate  the  transits  of  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  over  the  sun,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  their  geocentric  longitudes,  that 
is,  their  longitudes  as  seen  from  the  earth,  but 
that  it  is  suiEcient  to  calculate  their  longitudes 
as  seen  from  the  sun.  He  also  proposed  the 
use  of  the  quadrant  in  observing  these  transits, .  . 
which  is  in  various  respects  betftjr  adapted  to 
the  purpose  than  any  other  instrument  j  and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  most  able 
astronomers. 

In  the  year  1724,  M.  de  Lisle  paid  a  visit  ta- 
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England,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  ac- 
quaintance and  esteem  of  Newton  and  Halley. 
I'he  first  made  him  a  present  of  his  portrait } 
and  the  second  gave  him'  a  copy  of  his  astro- 
nomical tables,  which  he  had  printed  in  the 
year  1 7 1 9,  but  which  were  not  published  be- 
fore the  year  1749.  In  this  country,  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
before  his  death  he  held'  a  Similar  connexion 
with  all  the  great  scientific  academies  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Jerfr  i'7i6  presents  us  with  one  of 
the  most  rpma'rkable  events  in  M.  de  Lisle's 
life,  his  transplantation  from  his  native  country 
into  Russia.  So  long  ago  as  tlie  year  1721, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Blumentrost, 
containing  an  invitation  from  the  czar  Peter 
the  XJreat,  to  go  to  Petersburg,  and  fill  the 
post  of  astronomer  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences.-  Four  years  he  deliberated  on  this 
offer,  when  the  death  of  that  monarch  seemed 
to  terminate  all  negociation  for  his  removal  to 
the  north.  But  the  empress  Catherine,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  and  was  determined  to  carry 
on  his  plans  for  the  civilization  of  his  bar- 
barous countrymen,  did  not  forget  that  on  his 
dying  bed  he  strongly  advised  her  to  invite 
learned  foreigners  into  the  country,  and  to 
protect  them.  Accordingly,  she  renewed  the 
invitation  of  that  monarch  to  M.  de  Lisle,  with 
the  promise  of  a  considerable  pension.  At 
length  he  determined  to  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  received  the  king's  licence 
for  himself,  his  brother  Lewis,  and  M.  Vig- 
non,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  his  labours,  he 
set  out  with  his  companions  for  Petersburg  in 
the  year  1726.  During  the  progress  of  his 
journey,  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  sci- 
ence induced  him  to  make  a  short  stay  at 
Rodestein  in  Thuringia,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Dorpt  in  Livonia  -,  at  each  of  which  places  he 
made  the  observations  necessary  fbr  determin- 
ing their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Petersburgh  in  the  month  of  October, 
he  was  established  in  the  house  of  the  obser- 
vatory built  by  Peter  the  Great,  which  he  oc- 
cupied nearly  twenty-one  years,  spent  in  in- 
cessant labours  for  the  improvement  of  astro- 
nomy and  geography.  This  observatory  was 
•paciou's  and  commodious;  but  it  was  defi- 
cient in  many  necessary  instruments  for  such 
an  institution,  which  he  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  obtain.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  enter  on  his  labours  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  appa- 
ratus, which.be  endeavoured  to  remedy  as 
much  as  possible  by 'the  mstruments  wfaicn  be 


brought  from  France,  and  such  others  as  by 
degrees  he  was  permitted  to  construct.  M. 
dfe  Lisle *s  first  series  of  observations  were  cm- 
ployed  in  ascertaining  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  Petersburg,  and  the  refractions  in  that 
northern  region.  Afterwards  he  devoted  seve- 
ral years  to  an  assiduous  observation  of  the 
meridional  height  of  all  the  planets,  and  of  the 
fixed  stars  of  the  three  first  magnitudes ;  cai- 
'  culated  to  determine  the  positions  of  all  these 
stars,  with  their  annual  variations,  and  to 
establish  a  variety  of  points  necessary  to  illus^ 
trate  the  theory  of  the  planets,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  moon.  I'o  these  were  added,  an 
immense  number  of  observations  out  of  the 
meridian ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ^  oc- 
cultations  of  the  planets  and  of  the  fixed  stars, 
by  the  moon;  and  their  approximations  and 
conjunctions,  which  he  noticed  with  the  ut- 
most possible  exactness.  He,  likewise,  from 
the  astronomical  .and  physical  observations 
made  by  his  brother  in  his  expedition  to  Si- 
beria, calculated  thq  longitudes  of  a  vast  variety 
of  places,  which  he  compared  with  those  of 
the  Jesuits  in  China,  whom  he  engaged  to 
make  observations  correspondent  to  those  of 
his  brother.  Qnt  these  observations,  so  useful 
to  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Asia,  remain 
yet  in  MS.  excepting  a  few,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  *^  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Lisle,*' 
and  in  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Pe- 
tersburg." 

The  celebrated  expeditions  of  the  French 
academicians  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  having  given  to  this  question  a  new 
interest,  M.  de  Lisle  made  an  effort  to  contri- 
bute towards  its  decision,  and  to  measure  a  de- 
gree of  the  earth  at  Petersburg.  His  design  he 
communicated  to  the  academy,  and  printed  an 
account  of  it  in  the  Russian  language,  in  the 
year  1737.  He  proceeded  so.  far  as  to  mea- 
sure a  grand  base,  on  the  ice,  and  to  form  some 
triangles ;  but  the  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  in  procuring  the  necessary  instruments 
and  assistants,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  this 
undertaking.  As  in  the  year  1 740  a  transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun  was  expected  which 
would  not  be  visible  in  Europe,  the  zeal  of  M. 
de  Lisle  in  the  cause  of  science  determined 
him  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers 
attending  a  visit  to  distant  Asiatic  regionsythat 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observiog  it.' 
With  this  design  he  quitted  Petersburg  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  after  undergoing  im- 
mense fatigue,  penetrated  over  the  snow  and 
ice  into  the  desarts  of  Siberia.  His  first  observ- 
ations in  diis  terrMe  climate  were  on  the  in- 
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tentetiest  of  the  cold,  which  was  greater  than 
had  ever  be  n  pointed  out  by  a  thermometer, 
or  than  it  was  conceived  pc«sible  for  human 
nature  to  sustain.    A  memoir  of  M.  de  Lisle 
on  this  subject  is  inserted  in  the  volume  pf  the 
French  academy  for  1749*      But  when  the 
time  for  observing  the  transit  arrived,  after  all 
his  fatigues  and  sufferings,  his  philosophy  was 
put  to  the  severest  trial  by  the  cloudiness  of 
the  day,  which  totally  frustrated  the  design  of 
his  journey.    To  indemnify  himself  as  ftar  as 
was  possible  for  this  grievous   mortification, 
he  employed  his  time  m  making  geographical 
and  physical  observations,  and  in  drawing  up 
a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Querlon's  ''  His- 
tory of  Travels,**  &c.     Geography  was  indeed 
one  of  tlte  grand  objects  ot  his  labours,  and 
was  particularly  recommended  to  him  by  M. 
de  Maurepas,  when  he  consented  to  his  de* 
parture  frofai  France.     Accordingly,  during  the 
first  months  of  his  settlement  at  Petersburg,  he 
formed  a  plan  for  making  a  general  map  of  Russia, 
and  procured  the  establi&ment  of  a  board  of 
geosraphy.     He  then  obtained  particular  maps 
of  the  provinces  of  this  vast  empire,  wlthrtne^ 
names  and  accompanying  observations  translate 
ed  into  French ;  and  as  he  became  soon  d\»^ 
satisfied  with  the  slowness  of  the  interpreters 
assigned  him,  he  learned  to  read  them  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  to  translate  them  him- 
self.    He  particularly  required  that  astrono* 
mical  observations  should  be  made  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire.    For  this  purpose 
his  brother  Lewis  was  commissioned  in  17379 
to  commence  sttdi  observations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Kola  I  on  which  expedition  he  spent  nearly 
three  year8«    But  m  his  geographical,  as  well 
as  astronomical  department,  M.  de  Lisle  met 
with' numerous  obstacles  and  discouragements 


nutest  detail,  witlMutomitlnigthesiiidlest  village 
ordie  smallest  stream;  that fac  might  thus  sup[Sy 
as  far  as  poesiblc  what  their  want  of  science  and 

5 proper  instruments  prarentcd  them  from  per* 
brming,  and  unite  their  scattered  members  in 
one  regular  whole.     He  also  obtained  an  order 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  empress  Catherine  to  M. 
de  Kvrilow,  first  secretary  of  the  senate,  to  fur- 
nish nim  with  all  the  maps  and  memoirs  whidi 
were  sent  to  that  body ;  and  he  received  geogra- 
phical communications  from  M.  Latischow,  the 
successor  of  M.  Kyrilow,  and  from  several  per- 
sons connected  with  the  admiralty,  the  colle~ge  of 
war,  and  thedepartmentof  engineers.  Atlength, 
he  was  able  to  announce  to  the  academy  that  he 
had  completed  his  plan  for  a  Russian  atlas,  and 
proposed  to  publish  it  ^  but  that  undertaking  was 
procrastinated  till  after  his  return  to.  France^ 
when  the  work  made  its  appearance  in  twenty- 
one  maps,  at  first  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
afterwards  in  Latin.    On  a  subsequent  compa* 
risen  of  these  maps  with  the  sketches  which 
he  had  himself  made  at  Petersburg,  M.  de 
Lisle  found  them  to  differ  so  matenally  from 
his  collections,  that  he  farmed  a  design  of  en- 
graving them  anew  at  Paris,  more  cdrrectlf  ,  in 
a  better  taste,  and  ona  tareer  scalei  accompanied 
with  exact  descriptions  of  the  countries,  and  an 
account  of  the  authorities  on  which  they  were 
founded.    His  labours  for  this  purpose  form  a 
part  of  the  MSS»  which  he  left  behind  him, 
and  which  were  deporited  in  the  king's  li- 
brary. 

Intimately  connected  with  astronomy  are  m'^ 
teorological  observations^  and  these  M.  de  Lisle 
regularly  made  during  forty  years,  with  incre- 
dible exactness.  The  thermometers  which  he 
used  for  this  purpose,  till  the  year  1 731,  were 
thoseof  Reaumur,  which  are  the  most  pedSect  of 
the  sphit  kind,  though  not  without  their  inconve- 
niences.   1'hose  he  at  d&at  time  corrected,  in 


which  greatly  impeded  his  progress ;  and  he    a  considerable  degree,  by  making  them  of  mer 


was  reduced  to  no  small  difficulties,  by  the  de 
lays  of  the  payments  of  the  academy,  and  the 
arrears  of  his  pension.  Besides  the  labours  of 
his  brother,  M.  de  Lisle  was  furnished  with  the 
communications  of  thirty  young  Russians,  who 
were  particularly  instructed  by  two  able  Eng- 
lish professors  m  the  art  ot  surveying  ami 
drawmg  maps,  and  sent  to  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  for  that  purpose.  These 
maps  were  delivered  to  M.  de  Lisle,  who  per- 
sonally examined  these  young  Geodesists,  as  La^ 
bnde  calls  them,  on  their  return  to  Petersburg, 
asking  from  them  particulars  of  the  countries 
which  they  had  respectively  surveyed,  to  the  ni^ 


cury,  on  the  same  principle.  In  his  ther-» 
mometer,  the  point  at  which  the  gradusKioa 
commences,  is  that  to  which  the  mercury  is 
raised  by  the  lieat  of  boiling  water }  and,  con- 
trary to  the  common  order,  the  several  degrees 
are  marked  from  this  point  downwards,  the 
numbers  increasing  as  the  heat  decreases,  and 
the  freezing  point  oeing  at  150.  We  have  al- 
ready obsc^ed,  that  while  M.  de  Lisle  was  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  appointment  with 
Ac  greateist  zeal  and  diligence,  he  met  With 
many  obstacles  and  discouragements,  which, 
after  he  had  been  seven  years  in  Russfj,  in« 
creased  rather  than  diminished.  The  necessary 
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assistants  ifi  making' his  ehaemtlonj'were  gra- 
dually withdrawn ;  ,the  inatiuments  Which  Jiad , 
been  promised  we»e  «io(«  pritsAirtd-j-:  the  sums 
requisite  fov  defraying,  the^expenocs  of  the  ob- 
servatory were  withheld ;  and  the  arrears  of  his . 
pension  were  suffered  to  accumulate.  These 
circumstances  made  him  disgusted  with  his' 
situation,  and,  in^  the  year  1734,  he  wrote  to 
M,  Blumentfost,  and  to-  M.  de  Keyscrling,  pre-r 
sident  of  the  academy,  for  permission  to'return' 
to  Franctf,  and  the  payment  of  his  arrears ;  but 
he  could  not  obtaih  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
After  the  revolution  in  1742,  which  placed  the 
empress  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  the  funds. for 
the  observatory  were  again  withheld,  and  di- 
visions arose  in  the  academy,  where  a  spirit  of 
hostility  was  displayed  against  M.  de  Lisle.  By 
M.  Schumakez,  the  librarian, a  formal  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  directing  senate,  accusing 
M.  de  Lisle  of  no  longer  assisting  at  the  aca- 
demy, nor  communicating  his  own  observations 
and  those  of  his  brother,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
while  he  sent  them  to  foreign  countries.  It 
also  charged  him  with  raising  obstacles  to  the 
publication  oC  the  general  map  of  Russia. 
M.  4e  Lisle  found  no  difficulty  in  justifying 
himself  against  these  accusations.  As  to  the 
complaint  of  his  sending  his  observations 
abroad,  he  shewed  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  under  which  he  came  to  Petersburg, 
he  was  empowered  to  transmit  them  to  the 
academy  of  Paris,  without  the  least  hindrance. 
He  also  offered  to  produce  the  originals,  pro- 
perly arranged  and  ready  for  publication,  as 
the  materials  for  the  map  of  Russia.  Still  he 
continued  ineffectually  to  solicit  his  discharge. 
In  the  year  1745,  M.  Daliion,  the  French  mi- 
nister, undertook  to  negociate  on  his  account 
with  the  Russian  government,  and  proposed 
cert^n  conditions  on  which  M.  de  Lisle  would 
consent  to  remain  some  years  longer  at  Pe- 
tersburg; but  they  were  not  accepted.  At 
length,  after  almost  annually  reqiiesting  his  dis- 
mission for  thirteeen  years,  M.  de  Lisle  ob- 
tained it  in  1747  5  and  taking  his  leave  of  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  month  of  May,  he  arrived  at 
Paris  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
'  Soon  after  M.  de  Lisle  had  returned  to  his 
native  place,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  college-royal ;  in  which  si- 
tuation he  lived  to  render  the  greatest  service 
to  the. interests  of  science,  by  training  up  pu- 
pils tvprthyof  such  a  master,  and  formed  tm 
proceed  with  •  ardour  and  indefatigable  persc- 
veicance  in  tjie  same  gloriops  career.  In  this 
i)umber  were  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Lande^ 
and  M.  Messier.    But  this  employment  did 


not  prevent  M;  deLisW  from  resuming*  wftir* 
ncw.vigofur  his  astronomical  laboi^rs.  *  At  first  '• 
he  made  some  observations  at  the  royal  obser-  ' 
vatory.  Afterwards  M.  de  la  Condamine  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  hira-the  Cupsola  at  the  Luxem- 
burg, of  xvhich  he  had  the  use ;  but  from  this 
place   our  astronomer  soon   removed   to  the  * 
Hotel  de  Cluo;rr}%     His  professorship  brought 
himin  no  morje  than  nine  hundred  livres-a' 
year;  but  with  this  income,  and  the  protluce 
of  the  arrears  of  his  pension  which  were  paid 
him  before  his  departure  from  Petersburg,  he 
was  content.     Indeed,  he  expended  no  small 
part  of  the  latter,  in  building  and  furnishing 
with  proper  instruments  an  observatory  on  the* 
flat  top  of  the  Hotel  de  Clugny.     Here  he  re-  ' 
commenced  his  observations,    and   continued 
them  without  interruption  during  twenty  years, ' 
both  night  and  day,  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, very  commonly  attended  by  his  illustrious 
pupil   de  la  Landc.     In  the  year  1748,   his^ 
pupil  M.  Monnier  took  a  voyage  to  Scotland, 
to  observe  one  of  the  most  interesting  eclipses 
of  the  sun  which  had  appeared  for  a  long  time, 
it  being  annular,  and  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  at  the  * 
time  when  it  should  be  entirely  visible  on  the ' 
sun's  disk.     On  this  subject  M.  de  Lisl^  pub-' 
lished  a  large  advertisement,  which  was  a  com- 
plete  treatise  on  annular  eclipsesi     The  observ- 
ations, which  he  afterwards  received  from  his 
correspondents,  induced  him   to   enter  more 
fully  on  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
eclipses,  and  he  communicated  a  part  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject  to  the  academy  hn 
1 749*     M.  de  Lisle  also  made  immense  calcu«- 
lations  founded  on  the  observations  of  Green^ 
wich,  Berlin,  Scotland,  Sweden,  &c.  but  he 
only  published  the  result  of  the  first  two,  in  the' 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1757.     One  of 
the  most  interesting  performances  -which  M. 
de  Lisle  published  relative  to  geography,  was" 
hi^  "  New  Charts  of  the  Discoveries  of  Admi- 
ral dc.Fonte,  or  Fucnte,  made  in  164 o>  and 
those  of  other   Navigators,    Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Russians, 
in  the  Northern  Seas,  with  Explications,  &c.'*= 
1750  and  1753,  4to.     This  work,  and  Lewis 
de  Lisle's  voyage,  with  captains  Tchirikow  and 
Beering  on   the  western  coasts  of  America, 
served  mutually  to  illustrate  and  confirm  each 
other,  and  gave  to  the  charts  of  M.  de  Lisle  alt 
the  authority  possible  ;  and  they  furnished  M.' 
Buache,  first  geographer  to  the  king,  with  the* 
materials  for  his  "  Geographical  and  Physical 
Considerations,"  which  he  published  in  1752^ 
and  following  years.     At  the  time  when  ascto* 
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«tiottec&  ^ra*e  Impatiently  waitbg  #>r  the  tran- 
sit of  Mercury  over  the  sun  in  1753*  M-  ^^ 
iLisle  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  astro- 
nomy by  publishing  a  very  curious  map  of  the 
world)  in  which  he  represented  the  effect  of 
.the  parallaaces  of  Mercury  in  different  countries, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  proper  places  for  mak- 
ing such  observations  on  the  transit,  as  should, 
from  the  difference  of  their. results,  furnisli  a 
metho4  of  determiiiing  the  distance  of  the  nuq, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  applied  by  Haliey 
to  the  transit  of  Venus.  Of  this  map  M.  de 
la  Lande  has  given  a  particular  account,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  method  followed 
in  forming  it,  in  his  astronomy.  The  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun  in  1756,  likewise, 
fully  employed  M.  de  Lisle  for  a  long  time. 
Tins  was  the  twelfth  transit  of  that  planet  no- 
.ticed  by  astronomers,  and  was  attended  with 
.this  particular  advantage,  that  the  apparent  or- 
bit traversed  nearly  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
This  circumstance  was  made  use  of  by  M.  de 
Lisle,  in  determining  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 
The  last  work  of  M.  de  Lisle  inserted  in  the 
volumes  of  the  French  academy,  is  a  memoir 
on  the  comet  of  1758,  which  had  been  disco- 
vered by  a  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden  on  the  25th  of  July^  and  which  Mes- 
sier found  on  the  15th  of  August,  with  the  in- 
struments, and  by  following  the  method  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Lisle  in  the  preceding  year, 
for  observing  the  celebrated  comet  of  Haliey. 
The  map  of  these  observations  was  presented 
by  M.  de  Lisle  and  M.  Messier  to  the  king ; 
and  the  former,  who  was  received  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
a  particular  explanation  of  it  to  his  majesty. 
The  comet  pf  1759,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  Mr.  Haliey  forty  years  before,  afforded  M. 
de  Lisle  abijindant  scope  for  the  exercise  o£  his 
scientific  skill.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1757,  he  began  to  publish,  in  the  "Memoirs 
de  Trevoux,"  a  table  of  all  the  places  in  the 
heavens  which  were  to.  be  examined  for  this 
comet,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  discern- 
ible, either  tbirty-five  or.  twenty-five;  days  he- 
fore  its  perihelion,  whith  he  marked  on  a 
xrelcstial  planisphere*  and  he  constructed. an 
instrument,  with  the  necessary  divisions  and 
conveniences  for  easily  finding  it,  and  marking 
its  position  as  soon  as  it  should  be  discovered. 
These  preparations  he  confided  to  M.  Messier, 
an  able  observer,  wh<J  was ,  choaei}  by  M.  de 
Lisle,  M^ith  the  consent  of  the  minister,  to 
assi:st  him  in  his  labours.  M.  Messier  dearcb- 
cd  for  the  comet  during  a  year,  and  a  half,  and 
in  that  time  observed  for  several'  months  the 


/comeirofvt7j^.  "At-  length,  bn  Ac  2i8t  of 
.  January, .  1 759,  'be  disdovered  the  long  sought 
for  coinet  of  Hailey,  and  ascertained  its  place. 
M.  de  Lisle  gave  an  account  to  the  public 
•  of  these  first  observations  on  that  comet,  in  the  , 
firs*  volume  of  the  "  Mercure"  for  July  1759; 
bit  he  reserved  the  detail  of  its  positions  for  a 
treatise  which  he  intended  to  publish  on  this 
rcomct,  after  he'kid  himself  made  all*  the  ob- 
fServaiions  possible,  aitd  collected  those  of 
iothers,  during  the  time  of  its  appearance.  He 
also  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sug- 
gest  new  considerations  on  the  theory  of  comets 
in  general,  suppljsmentary  to  what  he  had  de<- 
livered  in  1745  fo^the  Academy  of  Petersburg  5 
but  these  ha\re  not  been-  puflMlshed.  Onfe  of 
the  greatest  services  which  M.  de  Liilef-  ren- 
dered to  astronomers,  was  his  correction  of 
the  double  error  of  Haliey,  relating  to  the 
transit  of  Venus,  expected  in  1761 ;  by  which 
meana  he  prevented  several  men  of  science 
fronn  undertaking  Ictag  voyages  for  the  sake 
of  observing  it,  whose  labours  would  have 
proved  .useless  with  respect  to  the  principal 
object  in  view.  It  was  now  high  time  that 
the  long,-  laborious,  and  very  useful  labours  of 
M.  de  Lisle  should ,  meet  with  some  recom- 
pence  from  the  state.  There  had  been  for  a 
long  time  established  at  Paris  a  general  depot 
fof  the  marineBi  jm*  which :  were  collected  me- 
moirs velating  ^o  the  colonies,  the  reports  of 
intendants,  the  ordinanoes  of  the  king,  and^thfe 
orders  of  his  ministersftspectirtg  the  marine,  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments.  In  this 
depot  were  numemus  dirsigns,  plans^  and  manu- 
script charts,  both  of  the  coiists  of  France,  an4 
of  the  colonies  and  estiabKshments  In  difi^r^tA: 
part^of  the  world,  with- .memoirs  itelutitig  te 
them. .  The  iMimber  of  these  mefAoirs,^!ahs>  md 
charts,  increasing  evesf  thy,  it  was^^uifg^'n^  • 
cessary,  in  order  that  they  might  be  Consulted 
with  the  greater  facility,  to  create  for  them  k 
particular  depaitm^nt,  in  which  they  should'  bt 
separated  ftom  the  othop^Dikper^  df«  tlfte  mrarine, 
.which  we  have*  mention^  ^b¥f^k  '  It^as  Un^ 
der  the  regexicy  of  ihe^^ddce^  of  Of4iea69,-1tt 
,K72i,ihatthifi  diepartnient  wais  first ie^ta^HKhedv 
^nd  a  naval  <captain  placed  at  the 'head  <if-^t.-  M 
the  year  i754i  M.RouiJle,  minister  of  the  ma^ 
•rine,  well  knowing  bow*  valuable  th^  preeio«% 
collections  and  the  labbuTS  of  M.  de  Li^  wotdild 
prove  to  thatnnstkuticni,  sugge^t«d'  to  the  king 
the  benefit. which  >chi9il9er¥}ee'  w^u]d  fr^eeivie 
from. giving  hiin  an^^pnintAciemii^ut.  ^  Ac«> 
cordrngly,  his  jiajosCfconstitutied'him',  by  bre^ 
vet,  astronomical  gfographer  to  the  marine^ 
attaphiegto  hifr  office- tile  colleK:ti0n<  of  plan^ 
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tnA  imtn^s<!tjkml  ctipttins,  to  trxtagt  ihi$m 
in  regular  order,  and  to  elctract  from  them 
whatever  might  be  iound'^  beneficial  to  fail  ter- 
vice  in  this  <kpattment. 

As  soon  as  M.  de  Lisle  had  entered  on  his. 
new  post,  he  received  directions  to  drav  up 
memoirs  for  the  minister  on  the  subjects  of  his 
appoiatoxents  which  he  prepared  with  tqml 
celerity,  knowledge,  and  judgment.  As  the 
king  had  now  engaged  him  in  his  service,  hit 
majesty  purchased,  with  a  pension  for  life,  hit 
ricn  astronomical  and  geographical  collec- 
tions, which  were  added  to  the  MSS.  in  the 
d^.  These  were  all  arranged  in  regular  or- 
der by  M.  de  lisle,  who  drew  up  a  detailed 
and  circumstantial  inventory  of  them,  making 
ev^  person  connected  with  his  cAoe  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  shewing  the  uses  to 
which  they  might  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
th^  service  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
For  a  particular  account  of  these  immense  col- 
lections, amounting  to  sixty-nine  port-folios, 
or  large  volumes  of  memoirs  relating  to  geo- 
graphy, and  almost  two  hundred  relatine  to 
astronomy,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
Lave  or  may  be  derived  from  them  by  astrono- 
mers, geopaphers,  and  navigators,  we  must 
refer  to  the  first  of  our  authorities.  M.  de 
lisle's  eye-sight  was  always  excellent,  and,  like 
He  wton,  he  was  able  to  read  without  spectacles, 
at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  more 
'Aan  seventy  years  old  before  hit  strength  be- 
^n  sensibly  to  be  impaired  in  1758}  from 
which  time  he  devolved  the  care  cf  his  ob- 
■ervations  wholly  on  M.  Messier,  and  obtained 
horn  the  minister  the  appointment  of  M.  de  la 
I^inde  for  his  coadjutor  at  the  coUege-royaL 
He  now  withdrew  into  quiet  retreat  at  the  ab- 
.Ibey  of  taint  Genevieve,  where  he  spent  much 
s>f  his  time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  devoted 
Ac  greatest  part  of  his  income  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  In  1767,  he  removed  from 
the  abbey  to  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
iriend  who  possessed  his  most  intimate  confi- 
dence,  .in  the  street  of  St.  Nicholas  da  Char- 
bonnet,  and  adjoining  the  church  of  that  saii^t; 
I  here  his  manner  of  living  was  much  the  same, 
lit  in  his  retk^ment  he  was  not  the  gloomy 
i^ligionistt  who  considered  himself  dead  to  the 
world,  and  uninterested  in  its  concerns:  for  he 
still  cherished  his  old  taste  for  astronomy  and 
geography,  oorresponded  with  men  of  science, 
read  the  new  works,  and  partook  in  the  care  witJi 
which  M.  Messier  contmued  his  observations^ 
^Hections,  and  manuscripts  ^  and  in  the  year 
^^^h  ^^  Ac  v^«^  wUdi  Mi^  Mesver  |>fiid 


to  Hollanil  be  requested  91  de  la  i 
select  a  temporarv  substitute  ibrhim  from  amooj^ 
his  pupils,  ttiat  there  might  not  beany  hiatmsii^ 
the  journal  of  hit  observations.  He  even  putk 
Itshed  several  memoirs,  and  maps  of  Georgia^ 
Palestine,  and  Peking  hk  eomn^unicatcd  nis; 
papers  on  Siberia  to  M.  Querlon,  who  eon- 
tinned  the  <<  History  of  Travels,**  and  other 
MSS*  to  M.  Pingre,  M.  de  la  Lande,  and  other 
persons  to  whom  they  were  necessary  |  and  he 
delivered  severed  memoirs  toM.  de  la  londe,  to* 
be  revised  by  him,  that  they  might  be  poblish- 
in  the  volumes  of  the  academy.  That  body,^ 
as  an  extraordinary  mask  of  their  respect  foto 
his  distinguished  merits,  conferred  on  him  the: 
title  of  veteran  pensionary,  which  the  kii^ 
confirmed.  From  the  same  motive,  upon  di^ 
<leath  of  M.  le  Merre,  dean  of  the  coUege^ 
royal,  the  royal  professors  conferred  on  hin^  . 
the  honour  and  advantages  of  that  post,  while 
.they  excused  him  from  personally  discharging, 
its  duties.  In  the  month  of  July,  1768^  M.  de* 
Lisle  was  afflicted  with  a  scorbutic  complaint^ 
which  his  medical  friends  succeeded  in  curings 
but  in  the  September  following  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  kind  of  apoplexy,  and  afterwards  by  the 
palsy,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  on  the  iitL 
day  of  that  month,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of. 
his  age.  Of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  man. 
of  science,  the-  preceding  narrative  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  sufficient  judgment.  la- 
private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  unaffected^ 
piety,  pure  morals,  undeviating  integrity,  a  ge- 
nerous disinterested  spirit,  and  most  amiable: 
manners.  The  only  publication  of  M.  de  Lislcn. 
not  already  specified,  consisted  of  '*  Memoirs 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  Astronomy,"  1738, 
in  two  volumes,  4to.  EUge  de  M.  de  JLU/e,  pat 
M.  di  Lande.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.—M. 

LISLE  DE  LA  DREVETIERE,  Lewis- 
Francis  DE,  a  French  dramatic  writer,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Perigord,  and. 
bom  at  Suze-la-Rousse  in  Dauphin^.   He  was. 
sent  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education,  and  studied 
the  law  with  the  intention  of  being  called  to  * 
the  bar}    but    a  dissipated    turn    prevented; 
him  from  efiecdng  his  purpose.    His  father 
not  being  able  to  maintain  him  at  Paris,  he. 
was  reduced  to  live  bv  his  talents,  and  be* 
gan  to  write  for  the  Italian  dieatre.    In  172 1 
his  comedy  of  ^*  Arlequin  Sauvage"  was  brought 
on  the  stage,  which  was  successful,  and  is  still.' 
seen  with  pleasure.    His  *'  Timon  le  Misan-* 
thrope*'  had  still  greater  success.     His  *<  Arle« . 
quin  au  Banquet  des  Sept  Sages"  was  somewhat 
too  philosophical  lor  tbs  taste  of  the  times.    It 
was  followed  by  the  <*  Banquet  Ridicule,"  by  ; 
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^  UTzneotif  6U  les  Oiei  de  Boeeac^/'  tnd  by 
»  variety  of  other  piecet.  He  also  composed 
^  DiEinaaSj**  a  tragedy ;  a  poein  entitled  **  Essai 
•ar  rAmour  Ptopre  ;**  and  seyexal  pieces  of 
verse,  colleeted  in  a  singte  volume.  He  died 
ki  X  756.  De  Lisle  was  of  a  haughty,  tacitunii 
and  thoughtful  character,  and  could  stoop  only 
to  the  greati  nor  to  them^  without  sensibly 
feeling  the  indignity  of  waiting  in  their  ant^ 
chamber.     Nouv.  IJtct,  Hist,—h. 

LISTER,  Ma&tiKj  a  physician  and'  natu^ 
falist,  was  bom  about  1638,  of  a  Yorkshire  fa- 
mily settled  in  the  county  of  Buckingham*  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cam** 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by  rpyal< 
mandate  in  1660.  Having  made  choice  of  the 
medical  j^^ofession,  he  travelled  to  the  conti* 
sent  for  improvement,  and  in  1670  settled  in 
York  as  a  practitioner.  To  his- professional 
Mftployment  he  added  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
enquiries  in  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and^ 
commanicatedmany  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,, 
•f  which  body  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  By  his- 
various  productions,  he  became  well  known  to 
the  learned  m  the  kingdom;  and  upon  the  so-- 
iicttation  of  his  friends,  he  removed  to  the  me- 
Jlropolis  about  the  year  1683.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  physic  by  diploma  at  Oiford  in  that 

fear, and  was  elected  afellow  of  the  College  of 
hysicians.  In  1 698 he  attended  the  earl  of  Port- 
land  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  France,  on 
which  occasion  he  obtained  introductions  to  the 
Inost  eminent  men  of  science  at  Paris,  and* 
viewed  all  the  curiosities  of  that  capital.  G^  his 
return  he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,, 
among:  the  particulars^  of  which  were  some 
Aings  of  a  trifling  nature,  that  gave  occasion 
to  Dr.  William  KingV  burlesqtie  imitation  of 
it,  entitled,  •*  A  Journey  to  London*''  It  was 
not,  indeed^  difficult  at  that  dme  to  throw 
ridicule  on  a  man  who  bad  written  on  snails 
and  spiders,  and  bestowed  bis  attention  on  the 
.  minutest  parts  6f  natural  knowledge.  Dr* 
Lister  was  appointed,  in  170JH  second  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  which  post 
he  occupied  only  a  shortttime*  He  died  in 
February  ijii-ia* 

The  properly  medical  writings  of'  Ais  phy- 
iician  are  mailred  with  a  propennty  to  hy- 
pothesis, and  an  attachment  to  the  ancients,^ 
but  are  not  void  of  valuable  observations  from 
his  own  experience.  In  this  class  may  be^' 
enumerated  his  two  works  oti  English  medi- 
cinal vraters,  entitled,  ^'  De  Fonttbus  Medicatii 
Aogliae,  Exercit.  nova  et  prior,"  1682,  <^  al- 
tera,"^' 1684 :  ^  Exercitationes  sex  Medicina-^ 
.Ics,'*  1694}  republished  with  additions  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Qcto  Exercitationct  Mcdicinaks^'* 


1697 :  the  diseases  here  treated  of  are  dropsy* 
diabetes,  hydrophobia,  lues  venerea,  scurvy; 

Sour,  calculus,  and  smalUpox:  ^'Dissertauo 
e  Humoribus,''  i709»  the  work  of  his  old' 
agej  full  of  hypotheses  and  refutations  of  other 
theorists.  In  general,  Lister  is  a  keen  coatro^ 
versialist,  and  mdulgcr  in  severe  remarks  oa* 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Syden*- 
ham. 

'  His  reputation  is^principally  founded  on  hta 
labours  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy.     Besides  his  papers  in  the  Philo-- 
sophical ^Transactions)  of  isliich  near  forty  ap^^ 
jpcar  m  the  numbers  from  25; to  585  inclusivc»i^ 
jhe  published  the  following  works :  '* Historian' 
Animalium  Trer Tractatus :  unus  de  Araneis  ; 
alter  de  Coehleis  Tenrsiribus  et  Fluviatilibus  ;> 
rertius  de  Coehleis  -Marints,''  1678, 4to. :  <<  Ex- 
ercitatio  Anatomica  de  Coehleis  maxime  Ter«* 
restribus  et  Limadbus/*  1694,  8vo^^  ^Ex- 
ercitatio  Anatomica  altera,  do  Buccints  Fluvi-- 
atilibus  et  Marinis,?  1695,  8vo.;  ^'Exercitatio^ 
i^natomica  tertia  ConcbyHorum  Bivalrium/*' 
1696,  4to.    In  all  these  works  Dr.  Lister  has* 
displayed' great  accuracy  of  observation,  and. 
indefatigable  industry  in  detecting  the  most-- 
minute  and  curious-  particulars  of  the  animal 
economy.    He  also  published  a  corrected  and^ 
newly  mediodised  edition  of  Goedart  on  In- 
sects, 1685,  8vo.    His  "Tourney  to  Paris,**' 
1698,  contains  a  variety  of  entertaining  mat- 
tery and  was  well  received,  notwithstanding; 
&e  efforts  of  ridicule.     Biog.  Briton.    H^lkri  * 
Bit/,  -  AnaSom,  et  Medic-^A. 

LmLETON,  Adam,  a  learned  phibli^ist; , 
was  born  in  1627  at  Hales-Owen,  in  Shrop- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  He  * 
received  his  scnool  education  at  Westminster* 
under  Dn Busby,  and,  in  1644,  was  eliicted  at 
student  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford. 
He  was  ejected  by  the  parliament  visitors  ia< 
1648,  and  supported  himself  for  some  years* 
as  an  usher  at  different  schools.  In  1658  he^ 
was  appointed  second  master  of  Wtstmmster" 
school.  After  the  restoration  .  he  became ' 
king's  chaplain ,  in  ordinary^  accumxilated  his^ 
degrees  in  divinity,  and,  in  1674,  was  inducted t 
into  the  rectory  of  Chelsea,  at  which  place  he ' 
had  kept  sdiool  for  some  years  past.  He  was^ 
also  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and' 
afterwards  sutMlean.  He  died  at  Chelsea  im 
1694.:  Mr.  Littleton  was -a  man  of  an  amiable- 
private  character,  and  a  very  general  scholar.. 
Besides  the  classical  lan^ages,  he  was  con-- 
vjersant  in  the  Hebrew^  Chaldte, and  Arabic^* 
and  was  well  acquainted:  with  th<!^  abstruseri 
parts  of  mathematiq^  He- was  the  author  vof*' 
several  worka*  isv  #irinity  and^  philology 3  but  ( 
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Is  chiefly  rernembered  for  his  "Latin  Dic- 
tionary," which  was  in  general  use  in  the 
English  schools  before^  that  of  Ainsworth.  It 
was  first  published  in  1678,  410.  Lond.  and 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1685.  He  had 
also  made  large  collections  for  a  dictionary  of 
the  Greek  language.     Biog,  Brifan.^^A, 

.  LITTLETON,  sir  Thomas,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer  and  judge,  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
tlie  eldejt  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  Esq.  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  by  the  heiress  of  Little- 
ton, of  Franklcy,  in  Worcestershire,  whose 
name  lie  assumed.  After  an  education  al  one 
of  the  universities,  he  was  entered  of  the  In- 
her'Temple,  where  he  became  one  of  the  law 
readers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  marshalsea  court  and  king's 
sergeant,  and,  in  1455,  went  the  northern  cir-^ 
cuit  as  judge  of  assize.  He  was  continued  in 
the  same  post  by  Edward  IV.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas 
in  1466.  During  the  same  reign  he  was  cre- 
ated a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  a  good 
old  age  in  148  i,  leaving  three  sons,  from  whom 
many  considerable  families  of  the  name  are 
descended.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession  by  his  valuable  treatise 
of  the  "  Tenures  and  Titles  by  which  Estates 
were  anciently  held  in  England."  It  was 
written  in  law  French,  but  the  date  neither  of 
its  composition  nor  of  its  first  publication  is 
ascertained.  A  commentary  upon  it  (with  a 
translation)  forms  the  first  book  of  Coke's  In- 
stitutes.    Btog.  Britan, — A. 

LIT^rLETON.    See  Lyttleton. 

LIVIA-DRUSILLA,  Roman  empress,  was 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Calidianus,  who 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
killed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Livia  married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nuro,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  Her 
charms  made  such  an  impression  upon  Octavi- 
anus,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  diat 
he  forcibly  took  her  from  her  husband,  though 
she  was  then  fai'  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
repudiating  his  own  wife  Scribonia,  married 
her.  She  was  thenceforth  the  partner  of  his 
whole  reign,  possessed  of  his  entire  confidence; 
and  by  herfprudent  and  artful  conduct  exerted 
an  influence  over  him  which  was  attended  with 
important  consequences-  Of  a  character  natu- 
rally haughty  and  imperious,  she  was  supple 
and  insinuating  when  her  interest  required  it. 
It  is  said,  that  being  asked  by  what  means  she, 
had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind 


of  Augustus,  she  replied,  by  a  constant  obetli- 
cnce  to  his  will,  by  never  expressing  a  desire 
to  dive  into  his  secrets,  and  by  affecting  igno* 
ranee  of  his  amours.  She  had  no  children  by 
the  emperor,  who  adopted  her  two  sons  for  hi« 
own.  The  eldest,  Drusus,  died  when  a  young 
man;  which  loss  she  bore  with  magivinimity- 
From  that  time  it  was  the  great  object  of 
her  ambition  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
empire  to  Tiberius;  and  her  policy  for  that 
purpos?  has  incurred  various  charges  of  crimi- 
nality. Thus  she  was  suspected,  but  without 
any  proof,  to  have  had  a  share  in, the  death  of 
M.irccllus,  and  of  the  two  Csesars,  Augustus's 
giaudsons.  It  seems  more  certain  that  she 
aggravated  the  emperor's  displeasure  against 
Agrippa  Posthumus.  She  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  adviser  of  the  pardon  of  Cinna,  an 
act  of  clemency  which  secured  Augustus  from 
any  future  conspiracies ;  and  she  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  interposed  -in  favour  of 
senators  in  disgrace.  She  likewise  brought 
up  the  children  of  some  indigent  senators,  and 
assisted  others  in  portioning  their  daughters. 
1  he  suspicion  of  her  having  given  poison  to 
Augustus  through  apprehension  of  his  recon- 
ciliation to  his  grandson,  is  rendered  entirely 
improbable  by  the  account  of  his  last  illness, 
and  by  the  tenderness  he  expressed  for  her  in 
the  last  words  he  uttered.  By  his  testament 
she  was  instituted  his  co-heiress  with  Tiberius, 
adopted  as  a  daughter,  and  directed  to  assume 
the  name  of  Julia  Augusta.  On  his  deification 
she  became  the  pricstcbs  of  the  new  god.  ller 
son,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  had  been 
the  great  object  of  her  policy,  disappointed  her 
expectations  of  sharing  with  him  the  imper 
rial  power.  He  treated  her  with  coldness 
and  reserve,  and  subjected  her  to  various  mor- 
tifications. Her  bickerings  with  the  high-spi- 
rited Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  her 
support  of  the  inveterate  foes  of  that  illustrious 
pair,  have  been  noticed  in  their  articles.  An 
open  rupture  between  her  and  Fiber i  us  took 
place  some  time  before  her  death;  which  event 
happened  A.D.  291 ,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
her  age.  Her  funeral  was  less  splendid  than 
her  rank  seemed  to,  demand ;  and  either  the 
good  sense,  or  the  want  of  affection,  of  her  son 
caused  him  expressly  to  forbid  the  adulation  of 
deifying  her.  He  paid  littje  regard  to  her 
testament,  and  never  began  the  erection  of  a 
triuriiphal  arch  w^ich  the  senate  had  decreed  to. 
her  memory.  Her  intriguing  character  was  well 
expressed  by.  the  title  of  "  Ulysses  in  petti- 
coats/' which  her  great-grandson  Caligula  was 
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aocuetomed  to  give  her»  Tacitus  sketdies  her 
pertrait  by  saying,  that  **  in  strictness  oi  con- 
duct she  was  not  inferior  to  the  Roman  ma- 
trons of  old,  though  her  demeanour  was  freer 
than  they  would  L.ive  approved;  that  she  was 
an  imptvitu-  mother,  a  compliant  wife,  and  a 
match  for  her  husband  in  art,  and  hej:  son  in 
dissimulatio*)."  7jciti  Annal.  Sueton*  in  Au^ 
guJt,    X^ni'i.r. — A. 

LIVINEIUS,  John,  aleamed  Flemish  divine 
in  the  m  .tccnth  century,  was  born  at  Dender- 
noondjal*  '.  uhv'year  1540.  The  care  of  his  edu- 
cation was  u'ldcrtaken  at  Ghent  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Levinus  Torrent  ins,  afterwards  the  illus- 
trious bishop  of  Antwerp,  who  inspired  him 
with  a  taste'  for  sacred  literature,  and  engaged 
him  to  direct  i/>?  vie  as  to  the  church.  He 
pursued  his  academical  studies  at  Cologne, 
where  he  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of 
learning ;  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  a  rich  benefice  at  Liege. 
At  a  later  period,  when  his  uncle  had  possession 
of  the  see  of  Antwerp,  he  was  promoted  to  a  ca- 
nonry  and  mavkprecentor  in  the  cathedral  church 
qf  that  city.  He  united  with  William  Canter 
in  superintending  the  edition  of  Plantin's 
Greek  Bible  j  and  afti^rwards  he  performed  a 
similar  t?sk  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rich  treasures  in  the  Vatican 
library.  In  this  work  he  engaged  at  the  desire 
of  cardinals  Sirlet  and  Anthony  CarafTa,  who 
were  fully  satisfied  with  his  services,  and 
,  favoured  him  with  their  friendship.  At  their 
request  he  also  undertook  to  translate  into 
.  Latin,  some  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers-, 
and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  giving  to  the 
public.all  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssen, 
when  he  was  cut  ofF  by  a  stroke  of  ?po-. 
plexy  in  1599,  at  which  time  he  was  only 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  He  published,  "  Emen- 
dationes  et  Notx  in  XII.  Panegyricos  Veteresj" 
**  Theodori  Studitx  Catecheses  CXXXV.  e 
Sirlcti  Caidinalis  Bibliotheca,  cum  Scholiis  j" 
**  Gregor.  Nyssen.  et  Johan.  Chrysostom.  de 
Virginitatc  -y*  and  "  Andronici  Impcr.  Dispu- 
tatio  cum  Judaco."  He  also  left  behind  him 
in  M  S.  translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pedes,  and  of  the  works  of  Athenxus.  Fre- 
heri  Tkeat,  Fir.  Eridd.  Clan  Teissier's  edition  of 
the  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans  de  M.  de  Thou. 
Nmv.  Did.  Hist.—M. 

LlVIUSj  Andronicus.    See  Androniccs. 

LIUTPR  AND,  or  Luitprand,  a  historical 
writer  of  the  tenth  century,  is  by  some  ac- 
counted a  Spaniaal,  but  more  probably  was  an 
Italian  of  Pavia.    His  father  was  a  person  in  the. 


confidence  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy.  Liutprand 
was  placed  when  ydung  in  the-court  of  Berengor 
II.  who  obtained  the  kingdom  by  dispossessing 
Hugo;  and  was  sent  by  him  embassador  to  the 
Greek  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
For  this  ofluce  he  was  chosen  on  account  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  he  improved  himself  on  his  embassy. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  lost  the  favour  of 
Berengcr,  and  was  obliged,  about  the  year  958, 
to  go  as  an  exile  to  Germany.  During  his 
residence *there  he  composed  the  history  of  his 
owt\  times,  which  is  extant.  He  was  then  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  fall  of 
Berenger,  who  was  stript  of  his  dominions  in 
961  by  Otho  I.,  restored  Liutprand  to  his 
country,  and  he  was  soon  after  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cremona.  In  this  quality  he  attend- 
ed an  assembly  of  bishops  held  at  Rome  in 
963,  in  opposition  to  pope- John  XII.  In  968 
.he  went  again  as  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  name  of  Otho,  to  de- 
mand the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  for 
the  son  of  Otho.  His  mission,  however,  was 
ineffectual  J  and  he  returned  full  of  ill-will 
against  that  court,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
which  he  satirised  in  a  relation  of  this  embas- 
sy, annexed  to  his  history.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  longer  he  survived;  but^his  signa- 
ture occurs  in  a  synodheld  at  Ravenna  in  970, 
under  the  name  of  Liuzio  bishop  of  Cremona, 
by  which  name  he*  is  also  mentioned  by 
another  writer.  The  historical  work  of  Liut- 
prand is  in  six  books,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  six  last  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  are  by 
another  hand.  The  narration  commences  with 
the  emperor  Arnulph,  and  closes  with  Otho. 
It  is  written  in  a  much  more  agreeable  and 
polished  style  than  that  of  his  contemporary  ■ 
historians,  but  at  the  same  time  sarcastic  and 
satirical,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  Beren- 
ger and  his  wife  Villa.  It  has  been  several 
times  printed  :  the  last  edition  is  that  oFMura- 
tori  in  his  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Ital."  Fossil 
Hist.  Latin.     Tiraboschi, — A. 

LIVY,  (Titus  Livius,)  a  very  eminent  Ro-- 
man  historian,  was  a  native  either  of  the  city 
or  territory  of  Padua.  He  came  to  Rome  ia^ 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  where  he  appears  to  • 
have  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  several : 
persons  of  rank,  and  of  the  emjteror  himselt* 
Suetonius  mentions  that  Claudius,  afterwards  - 
emperor,  undertook  to  write  history  in  his. 
youth  on  the  persuasion  of  Livy,  whence  it  has- 
been  supposed  that  he  had  some  concern  in  that< 
prince's  education.  He  made  himself  known . 
by  some  philosophical  dialogues,  buthisliterar]f^> 
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reptttadon  was  principally  built  upon  hia  mat 

history  of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the 

.  city  so  the  death  of  Drusus,  .in  ^Kie  hundred  and 

forty-two  books.    No  work  of  the  kind  seems  to 

.  have  been,  received^with  greater  applause.  Even 

^during  his  life-time  so  high  was  his  fame,  that, 

as  we  are  informed  by  rliny  the  younger,  a 

.  Spaniard 'fftJhi  .Cadiz  came  to  Rome  on  pur- 

.pose  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  and  having  grati* 

fied  his  curiosity,  immediately  departed.     Of 

\the  circumstances  of  Liyy's  life  we  are  almost 

itotallv  uninformed.    He  died  at  Padua,  in  the 

fourth  year  of  the  reignof  Tiberius,  A,  D.  17, 

:at  the  ^e  of  seventh-six. 

The  history  of  Livy  is  mentioned  with  the 
highestpraise  by  all  th^posteriorRoman  writers, 
;as  Seneca,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  especially  Quin-. 
tilian,;  and  from  that  .portion  of  it,  whicnhas 
'.come  down  to  our  times,  its  merits^  do  not  ap- 
jpear  to  have  been  exaggerated.    His  descrip- 
ittons  are  singularly  lively  and  picturesque,  and 
:there  are  few  specimens  of  oratory  superior*  to 
^hat  of  many  of  dierspeeches  with  which,  in  con- 
iormity  wiu  the  practice  of  antiquity,  his  nar- 
ratives are  copbusly  interspersed.     Although 
'he  may  occasionally  be  too  favourable  to -his 
.own  eounaymen»  *yet  he  frequently  puts  into 
<the  .mouth  of  his  fordgn  speakers  the  severest 
:8trictures«on  the  i]i|ustice  of  the  Roman  policy. 
He  does  not  possess  the  philosophic  spirit  of 
Tacitus  and  some  other  historians,  and  has  been 
vcharged  with  credulity  in  recording  the  vulgar 
^prodigiestof  every  vear  s  yet  he  gives  sufficient 
•jreason  to  believe  that  this  was  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  custom  of  other  annalists,  and 
tthat  he  was  no  dupe  to  pious  frauds.    He  be- 
.stowed  auch  liberal  praises  on  Pompey^  that  Au- 
tgustus  .used  to  call  him  a  Pompeian,  vet  di^ 
jiot  show -th^  less  friendship  to  him  on  tnat  ac- 
count.    His  style  was  censured  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  as  not  entirely  free  from patavinity ;  by 
vwhich  he^lottbtless  meant  a  certain  taint  of  the 
^provincialism  of  his  native  country  \  and  some 
iraodern  critics  have  very  uselessly  employed 
themselvesin  endeavouring  to  detect  the  vestiges 
of  this  defect*    The  emperor  Caligula  thought 
proper  to  charge  him  with  being  both  verfa^e 
and  unfaithful ;  but  that  imperial  madman  was 
,   equally  the  enemy  of  many  other  great  authors, 
and  his  judgment  can  command  little  respect. 
Of  Livy's  history  only  thirty-five  books  are  ex- 
tant, consisting  of  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
'half  of  ihe  fifth  decades,  the  latter  in  a  defective 
state.    An  epitome  of  the  whole,  excepting  two 
books,  is  preserved,  but  gives  no  more  than  the 
'heads  of  the  matter.    The  deep  regret  of  men 
of  letters  for  such  ^  k>s$  hat  been  strikingly 


shownbytjiefondrecepdon  of  several  pretended 
discoveries  of  the  missine  parts,  which  have  alt 
proved  fallacious.  Of  the  editions  of  his  re- 
mains, those  most  esteemed  are  that  of  Grono- 
viuseum  Notis  variorum,  three  vols.  8vo.  LugJ. 
B.  1679 ;  of  Le  Clerc,  Amst.  ten  vols.  lamo. 
1709 ;  of  Crevier,  Paris,  six  vols.  4to.  1735  ; 
and  of  Drakenborch,  jimst^  seven  vols.  4to.  1738. 
They  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  mo- 
dem languages.  Fossil  Hist,  Lot.  Tiraboscbi* 
Harw99^s  Ciass.^^A. 

LLOYD,  William,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Tilehurst-  in 
Berkshire,  in    1627.     He  was  instructed  in 
grammat-leaming  by  his  father,  who  w^s  rec- 
tor of  his  native  place;  under  M'hom  he  made 
so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  otage,  he  understood  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  something  of  Hebrew.     He  was 
not  quite  twelve,  when  he  was  entered  a  student 
of  Oriel-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford  5 
whence,  in  1640,  he  was  removed  to  a  scholar- 
ship in  Jesus-college.     In  1642,^  he  proceeded 
B.A.  and  then  quitted  the  university,  which 
^  was  at  that  dme  garrisoned  by  the  king  s  troops. 
As  soon  as  the  place  surrendered  to  the  parlia«^ 
ment,  he  returned  to  it  again,  was  elected  fcl* 
low  of  his  college,  and  commenced  M.A.  in 
1646.     In  1648,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dr.  Skinner,  l^ishop  of  Oxford ;  and  afterwards 
undertook  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  children  of 
William  Backhouse,  esq.  of  Swallowfield  in 
Berkshire.     Upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Pordage 
by  the  presbyterian  committee  in  1654,  he  was 
presented  fo  the  rectory  ;of  Bradfield,  in  the  same 
county,  by  Elias  Ashmole,  esq.  who  claimed  the 
patronage  in  right  of  his  wife.     Accordingly, 
he  was  examined  by  the  tryers,  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  qualifications^  of  those  who 
oilered   themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  re-  . 
ceived  their  approbation ;  but,  a  counter-claim 
of  patronage  having  been  set  up  in  favour  of 
another  clergyman,  Mr.  Lloyd  choce  rather  to 
resign  his  presentation  to  Mr.  Ashmole,  than  to 
engage  in  a  contest.     In  1656,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by   Dr.  Browning,  bishop  of  Exeter; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Wadham- 
college  in  Oxford*  in  the  character  of  governor 
to  John  Backhouse,  esq.  who  was  a  gentleman- 
commoner  there ;  which  post  he  occupied  till 
1659.     Within  four  months  after  tiie  restora- 
tion of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  was  in- 
'   corporated  M.  A.  at  Cambridge,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Rippon  in  Vorkshire.     In    y 
i6tf6|  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap* 
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lains  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  lie  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
About  this  tv«c  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1668,  he  was  presented 
by  the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  Stv  Mary's  in 
Reading  *,  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  installed 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  the  church  of  Ban- 
gor, of  which  he  was  made  dean  in  1672.  Soon 
afterwards  he  wa<?  appointed  to  a  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London;  and,  in  1674,  became 
residentiary  of  Salisbury.  In  1676,  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  in  Westminster  ;  on  which  occasion  he 
resigned  his  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  From  the 
year  1673,  our  author  sustained  a  share  in  the 
controversy  with  the  papists,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  it  some  learned  tracts,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities.  In  one  of  them,  entitled,  **  Con- 
siderations, touching  the  true  way  to  suppress 
Popery  in  this  Kingdom,"  &c.  4to.,  he  had 
proposed  the  toleration  of  such  papists  as  denied 
the  pope's  infallibility,  and  his  power  to  depose 
kings ;  but  with  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
From  this  proposal,  occasion  was  taken  to  re- 
present him  as  being  more  favourable  to  the 
papists  than  was  defensible  in  a  consistent  pro- 
testant ;  and  of  having  advanced  it,  with  the 
unworthy  view  of  securing  favour  at  court. 
Siich  representations  to  his  discredit  increased 
in  the  year  1680,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  Upon  this,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  him- 
self; which  he  did  very  satisfactorily,  in  the  de- 
dication of  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  house  of  lords,  on  Nov.  c,  1680. 

In  1684,  bishop  Lloyd  published  his  ^*  His- 
tory of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  as  it 
was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  they 
first  received  the  Christian  Religion."  This 
book  was  occasioned  by  the  disputes  concern- 
ing episcopacy,  particularly  David  Blondel's 
treatise  on  that  subject;  and  displays  much 
curious  information  relative  to  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  British  islands.  On 
account  of  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he  cuts  off 
forty-four  fictitious  kings  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  attacked,  with  great  vehemence^ 
by  sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  advo- 
cate to  king  James  If.,  in  **  A  Defence  of  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland,"  &c. 
J  68^,  8vo.  This  piece  being  seen  while  in 
MS;  by  Dr*  StiUingfleet,  he  wrote  t  full 
answer  to  it,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  "  Origines 
firitannicae.' '  In  x  688,  our  author  wasone  of  the 
«ix  bishops,  who,  together  with  archbishop  San- 
croft,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  pre- 
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senting  a  petition  to  king  James  11.  against  that 
prince's  declaration  for  suspending  the  laws  in 
favour  of  the  papists,  which  the  clergy  were 
enjoined  to  read  in  the  churches.  Their  tri- 
umphant acquittal,  the  enthusiastic  joy  which 
even  the  king's  troops  around  his  person  dis- 
covered on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  it,  and 
the  severe  mortification  which  it  created  to  that 
tyrannical  prince,  are  circumstances  well  known 
in  English  history.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year,  bishop  Lloyd,  having  concurred 
heartily  in  the  revolution,  was  made  almoner 
to  king  William  III.;  and,  in  1692,  was  trans- 
lated to  th^  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In 
1699,  ^^  published  "  A  Chronological  Account  • 
of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  other  famous 
Men  his  Cotemporaries :  with  an  Epistle  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  about  Porphyry's  and  Jam- 
blicus'3  Lives  01  Pythagoras ;"  in  which  his 
erudition  ani^ritical skill  appear  advantageously 
displayed.  In  16(^9-1700,  our  author  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  Two 
years  afterwards,  a  complaint  was  preferred 
against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
and  his  son  had  interfered  improperly  in  the 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Worcester ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
house  resolved,  that  his  proceedings,  had  been 
carried  on  in  high  violation  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  queen^ 
requesting  her  to  remove  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester from  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  majesty. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  hit 

Eost  of  honour  at  court.  lie  died  at  Hartle* 
ury  Castle  in  17 179  when  Ue  had  arrived  at 
the  ninety- first  year  of  his  age,  and  retained  to 
the  last  the  perfect  use  of  his  understanding. 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  him  well,  gives  the 
following  character  of  him  :  *^  He  was  a  great 
critic  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  aut]ior6,butchiefly 
in  the  scriptures ;  of  the  words  and  phrases  of 
which  he  carried  the  most  perfect  concordance 
in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the  readiest  about 
him  of  all  men  that  ever  I  knew.  He  was  an 
exact  historian,  and  the  most  punctual  in  chro- 
nology of  all  our  divines.  He  had  taad  the 
most  books,  ^nd  with  the  best  judgment,  and 
had  made  the  most  copious  abstracts  out  of 
them,  of  any  of  this  age.  He  was  so  exact 
in  every  thing  he  set  about,  that  he  never 
gave,  over  any  part  of  study  till  he  had  quite 
mastered  it.  But  when  that  was  done,  he  went 
to  another  subject,  and  did  not  lay  out  hislearn- 
ing  with  the  diligence  with  which  he  laid  it  in. 
He  had  many  volumes  of  materials  upon  all 
sabjects^  laid  together  in  so  distinct  a  method^ 
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that  he  could,  with  very  little  labour,  write  on 
any  of  them.  He  bad  more  life  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  a  truer  judgment,  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  such  a  laborious  course  of  study. 
Yet,  as  niuch  as  he  was  set  on  learning,  he  had 
never  neglected  his  pastoral  care.  For  several 
years  he  had  the  greatest  cure  in  England,  St. 
Martin's,  which  he  took  care  of  with  an  appli- 
cation and  dJigence  beyond  any  about  him  j  to 
whom' he  was  an  example,  or  rather  a  reproach, 
^o  few  following  his  example.  He  was  a  holy, 
humble,  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good 
when  he  saw  a  proper  opportunity  :  even  his  , 
love  of  study  did  not  divert  him  from  that." 
Besides,  the  pieces  already 'mentioned,  he  pub** 
lished,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  in 
Vindication  of  that  Part  of  Josephus's  History 
which  gives  an  Account  of  Jaddus  the  High 
Priest's  submitting  to  Alexander  the  jGreat, 
while  Darius  was  living,''  &c«  1691,  4to. ;  '^  A 
Discourse  of  God*s  Ways  of  disposing  King- 
doms," 1691,  4to. ;  **  A  Dissertation  upon  Da- 
niel's seventy  Weeks,"  printed  under  his  article 
in  the  "  General  Dictionary ;"  "  A  Letter  upon 
the  same  Subject,"  printed  in  the  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  Prideaux }"  and  a  number  of  single 
'*  Sermons,"  preached  on  public  occasions.  He 
3Iso  left  several  pieces  behind  him,  in  an  un- 
finished state*,  particularly, "  A^ystem  of  Chro« 
nology,"  out  of  which  his  chaplain,  Benjamin 
Marshal,  is  said  to  have  composed  his  '<  Chro- 
nologicalTables,"  printed  atOxford  in  1 7 1 2  and 
1 7 13.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  principal 
hand  in  the  '< Series  ChronologicaOlympiadum, 
Isthmiadum,  Nemeadum,"  &c.  folio,  published 
by  his  son  atOxford  in  1 700.  He  engaged  bishop 
Burnet  to  undertake  his  ^*  History  of  the  Re- 
formation," furnished  him  with  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  his  own  observations,  andcorrected  it  with 
the  most  critical  exactness.  He  assisted  Dr* 
Wilkins,  in  composiqg  his  ^'  Essay  towards  a 
real  Character,  and  a  philosofjhical  Language ;" 
and  he  added  the  chronology,  and  many  or  the 
teferences,and  parallel  places,  printed  in  most  of 
our  English  Bibles,  particularly  the  quarto  edi- 
tions. Biog.  Brit,  Gen.  Diet.  Brit.  Bioir,  Bur^ 
mfs  Hijt.  of  his  civn  Timesy  voL  L  p.  190. — M. 
LOAYSA,  Garsias  de,  a  learned  Spanish 
prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Talavera  in  New  Castille,  about  the  year 
1532.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  and  acquired  a  Irigh  reputation  for  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  di- 
vinity, the  sacred  scriptures,  history,  and  an- 
tiquities. He  was  promoted  to  a  canonry,  and 
also  to  an  archdeaconry,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Toledoi  where  he  resided  till  1584.. 


In  that  year  he  was  appointed  almoner  and 
dean  of  the  chapel  to  king  Philip  IL  ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  that  monarch  couildcd  to  him 
the  education  of  his  son,  prince  Philip.  For 
this  post  he  was  admirably  qualified,  not  only 
by  his  extensive  erudidoh,  but  by  his  excellent 
character,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  and  agree- 
able pleasing  manners ;  whence,  like  the  em- 
peror Titus,  he  was  called  "  the  delight  of  hu- 
man kind.**  For  a  considerable  time  he  pre- 
sided over  the  see  of  Toledo,  as  locum  tenens 
for  Albert  of  Austria,  nominated  to  that  arch- 
bishopric ;  and  upon  the  marriage  of  Albert, 
pope  Clement  VIIL,  at  the  request  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  appointed  Loaysa  to  that  dignity. 
Before,  however,  his  pall  arrived  from  Rome, 
he  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  disorder,  when 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  reported 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  a  broken  hearty 
occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  and  ill-treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  his  pupil  Philips 
after^his  acc^ssion  to  the  throne.  Our  prelate  ^ 
published  at  Madrid,  in  1593,  *'  Collectio  Con- 
ciliorun^  Hispania8,"4n  folio,  with  learned  and 
valuable  prolegomena,  dissertations,  and  notes* 
The  editors  of  Moreri's  Dictionary,  and  of  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique,  have  erro- 
neously attributed  this  work  to  a  prelate  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  confessor  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  president  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,, archbishop  of  Seville,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Antonii  Bibl.s 
Hisp,  TeissiePs  Edition  of  Les  Mlogts  des- 
Hommes  Savans  de  M.  de  Tlwi* — M. 

•LOBEIRA,  Vasco,  the  author  of  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  was  born  at  Porta,  in  what  year  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  not  known.  In 
1386  he  was  knighted  upon  the  field  of  battle- 
at  Aljubarrota  by  king  Joam  1.,  and  he  died  in 
1403  at  Elvas,  the  place  of  his  residence^ 
where  he  had  formed  a  morgado^  an  entailed^ 
and  unalienable  estate.  Nothing  more  con- 
cerning his  life  has  been  collected  by  the  Por- 
tuguese bibliographers.  The  main  fact,  that 
of  his  receiving  the  knighthood  on  so  honour- 
able an  occasion,  is  related  by  the  contempo- 
rary chronicler  Femam  Lopes:  the  memory 
of  the  other  events  would  be  preserved  in  the- 
family  which  he  founded. 

The  original-of  this  celebrated  romance  was. 
preserved  in  the  library  erf  the  dukes  of  Aveiro,, 
and  may  possibly  still  be  lurking  in  existence  if. 
it  has  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  that  house,, 
and  from  the  earthquake,  which  was  so  de- 
structive to  Portuguese  literature.  The  oldest 
version  known  to  b^  extant  is  that  of  Garcior-j^ 
donez  de  Montalvo;  whicbi  according  to  Sax^ 
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bosa,  was  published  at  Salamanca  in  15 lo. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  because  the  original  was 
never  printed,  claims  it  for  the  Spaniards,  say- 
ing, "  It  is  just  that  in  a  doubtful  c^se  the 
Portuguese  shouldt  produce  the  story  in  their 
own  language  as  the  Spaniards  did  in  Castllian/' 
But  the  point  was  never  doubted  in  Portugal. 
A  single  Portuguese  author,  Jorge  Cardoza,  in 
the  Agiologio  Lusitano,  1^52,  says,  indeed, 
that  Pedro  de  Lobeira  translated  it  from  the 
French  by  command  of  the  infante  Dom  Pe- 
dro. He  is  wrong  in  the  name,  and  he  is 
wrong  in  the  fact  j  for  Dom  Pedro  was  but  in 
his  eleventh  year  when  Vasco  Lobeira  died. 
This  inaccuracy  is  not  extraordinary  in  an  au- 
thor who  is  notoriously  inaccurate.  Even 
upon  agiology,  his  own  subject,  he  is  perpetu- 
ally wrong  in  names  and  in  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  So  weak  an  authority  would 
not  have  been  mentioned  here  merely  to  be 
refuted,  but  that  as  Lobeira's  title  to  the  ro- 
mance has  been  contested,  it  is  right  to  adduce 
all  the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  against 
it.  To  Nicholas  Antonio's  ppinion  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  had  he  read  the  Amadis  he 
never  could  have  advanced  ii ;  Montalvo  re- 
fers to  a  Portuguese  original.  The  Spaniards 
thein^vlves  admit  Lobeira's  claim ;  and  if  it  be 
nci,  Ji.. ary  10  bring  forward  modern  testimony, 
thuL  iji  L>..  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar  will  be 
4Ullu:iciJt  to  those  who  are  versed  in  Spanish 
JiLJuaturt:. 

D'fierberay  and  Tressan  claim  Amadis  for 
the  Frciicli.  D'Hcrbcray  thought  he  could 
remember  certain  Picard  manuscripts  upon 
the  same  atoi  y,  and  Tressan  thought  he  had 
seen  them  in  queen  Christina's  collection  in 
the  Vatican.  If  any  such  version  existed,  its 
origin  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Joam  I.,  married  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy ;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  book  which  was  the  delight  of  her  fa- 
ther's court,  may  have  been  translated  at  her 
husband's.  A  conjecture  was  lately  advanced 
by  an  English  critic,  that  if  the  lost  metrical 
romance  of  Sir  Amadas  were  discovered,  it 
might  prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  story. 
Sy  A  singular  coincidence,  that  metrical  Ro- 
mance has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
V^riter,  while  busic^  upon  this  very  article,  and 
the  story  has  not  me  slightest  resemblance  to 
Amadis  of  Gaul.  The  Dutch  also  assert  that 
they  possessed  the  story  in  their  language  be« 
fore  the  appearance  of  Montalvo's  version. 
What  are  the  proofs  to  substantiate  this  as- 
jertioQ  I  know  not,  and  they  can  be  of  little 


importance,  as  such  an  early  version,  if  It  ex- 
isted, might  bs  accounted  for  like  the  supposed 
Picard  manuscripts ;  <ind  as  the  evidence  for 
Lobeira  is  decisive,  that  evidence  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  state. 

Some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Portuguese  writers,  who  have 
all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cardoza,  at- 
tributed it  to  Lobeira  as  an  original  produc- 
tion. •        .  , 

The  romance  is  not  older  than  Lobeira's 
age ;  for  it  refers  to  the  English  claim  upon 
the  crown  of  France,  and  represents  Windsor 
as  the  most  splendid  court,  and  the  king  of 
England  as  the  most  powerful  king,  in  Christ-* 
endom.  It  was  written  in  a  country  remote 
from  England;  for  Windsor  is  called  an  island, 
and  the  adventurers  who- cross  from  France 
maktf  Bristol  their  port.  Many  other  such  in- 
stances of  geographical  ignorance  could  be 
mentioned  i  mistakes  which  might  easily  be 
made  by  a  Portuguese,  but  not  by  a  French- 
man. It  was  written  in  Portugal,  for  many  of 
the  names  are  Portuguese.  Better  proofs  of 
time  and  place  cannot  be  required. 

A  sonnet  of  uncertain  date,  but  certainly  of 
considerable  antiquity,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
Portuguese  infante,  addresses  Vasco  Lobeira 
by  name  as  the  author  of  Amadis,  and  recom- 
mends certain  alterations  in  the  management 
of  the  story*.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Spanish  version  that  these  alterations  were 
made  at  a  Portuguese  infante's  desire.  Here 
is  circumstantial  proof  of  the  author's  name. 

Gomes  Eannes  de  Zurara,  in  a  chronicle 
written  sixty  years  after  Lobeira's  death,  names 
him  as  the  author,  and  adds  that  the  whole 
book  was  his  own  invention.  This  he  says, 
not  because  the  fact  had  ever  been  doubted,, 
but  incidentally,  to  exemplify  the  difFerehce  be- 
tween his  own  true  history  and  the  fables  of 
chivalry.  Here  is  direct  and  positive  evidence. 
This  chronicle  remained  unpublished  till  1 792, 
or  there  never  could  have  been  any  dispute 
upon  the  question. 

The  question,  however,  whSe  it  could  be 
considered  doubtful,  was  worth  disputing ;.  for 
it  is  a  na^tional  honour  to  have  procluced  a 
work  confessedly  the  best  of  its  kmd,  which 
forms  an  era  in  literary  history,  which  occa- 
sioned the  most  admirable  satire  that  ever  was 
written,  and  in  that  Very  satire  had  its  merit 

*  This  passsge  and  the  sonnet  are  both  given  at 
length  in  the  preface  to  the  late  translation  of 
Amadis^ 
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fairly  acknowledged ;  which  has  been*  natu- 
ralised all  over  Europe ;  and  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  and  the  total  revolution 
ot  manners  and  feelings  which  those  centuries 
have  brought  about,  still  finds  admirers,  and 
will  continue  to  find  them  among  minds  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  appreciating  the  merit  of  the  old  ro- 
mances, the  change  of  manners  and  the  im- 
provements of  knowledge  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.    Of  Amadif  of  Gaul  it  may 
safely  be   affirmed   that  it  contains  nothing, 
which,  in  the  age  it  was  written,  would  be 
regarded  as    impossible,   scarcely  any   thing 
which  would  be  thought  exaggerated.    The 
actions  of  Amadis,  and  the*  importance  of  a 
single  chief,  would  not  appear  incredible  to  a 
people  who  had  heard  in  their  own  days  of  sir 
.  John  Chandos,  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince  j  and  who  had  then  living 
among  them  their  own  hero,  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira,  whose  military  exploits  were  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  as  important  to  his  own  country; 
and  upon  whose  character,  private  as  well  as 
public,  moral  and  political,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  stain  or  i^nputation ;   a  knight  who 
passed  his  youth  in  camps  and  courts  witli  un- 
sullied purity,  who  never  committed  one  single 
act  of  inhumanity  in  an  age  of  cruelty,  during 
a  long  and  ferocious  war ;   who  was  as  liberal 
a^  he  was  brave,  as  loyal  as  liberal,  and  as  patri- 
otic as  loyal ;  and  who,  after  living  the  life  of  a 
warrior  and  statesi^an,  retired  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  health  and  faculties  to  a  cloister, 
and  there  died  like  a  saint.     To  a  nation  who 
knew  this  man,  and  knew  also  that  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  courage  that  they  existed 
as  a  separate  people,  the  character  of  Amadis 
would  not  appear  exaggerated.     It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  none  of  the  miracles  of 
romance  were  then  regarded  as  things  impos- 
sible 5    prototypes  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  the 
superstitious  and  natural  history  of  the  times, 
in  the*  science  of  gems,  in  the  properties  as- 
cribed to  wells,  fountains,  and  lakes,  and  in 
the  belief  of  spells  and  witchcraft. 

The  romances  of  the  Round  Table  were  po- 
pular in  Portugal  whenLobeira  lived;  over  these 

*  Fjnes  Moryson^  when  advising  a  traveller 
how  to  learn  languagesy  says^  "  /  think  no  book 
better  /"^r  his  discourse  than  Amadis  of  Gaul; 
yjr  the  knights  errant^  and  the  ladies  of  courts^  doe 
therein  exchange  courtly  speeches y  and  these  books 
are  in  all  languages  translated  by  the  masters  of 
ilo^Uence^ 


Amadis  had  two  decided  advantages,  its  unity 
of  design,  and  its  morality.    It  is  easy  to  per* 
ceive  in  its  present  state  what  parts  have  been 
interpolated  by  Montalvo,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
necting it  with  his  supplementary  history  of 
Esplandian  ;  and  those  parts  arc  tne  only  ones 
which  could  advantageously  be  omitted.     The 
tales  of  king  Arthur's  court  are  not  less  inferior 
in  morals  than  in  structure.    Sir  Tristram  and 
sir  Lancelot  arc  the  chief  heroes :  the  one  in- 
trigues with  his  uncle's  wife,  the  other  with 
queen  Guenevor ;  one  seasoning  adulterv  with 
incest,  the  other  with  treason.    Either  tne  age 
had  improved  when  Amadis  was  written,  or  it 
was  written  Jn  a  better  countrv,  for  it  was  ad- 
vancing towards  morality  to  have  arrived  at 
simple  seduction.     Of  women,  indeed,  Lobei- 
ra's  standard  seems  not  to  have  been  very  high  % 
he  aimed  at  no  ideal  perfection,  but  describes 
them  such  as  they  were.    Oriana  is  a  very  wo- 
man, her  little  selfishnesses,  her  vanity  so  easily 
alarmed,  and  her  fretful  jealousies,  give  a  dra- 
matic reality  to  the  character  rarely  to  be 
found  In  fiction^    These  are  sexual  weaknesses : 
the  readiness  at  intrigue  which  all  his  females 
discover,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  consent 
to  part  with  their  children  or  to  expose  them, 
are  traits  of  historical  manners.    The  male 
character  was  higher,  and  therefore  appears 
higher  in  the  romance,though  Lobeira  may  have 
been  equally  true  to  nature.     Amadis  may  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  knight. 
Truly,  says  sir  Philip  Sidney,  **  I  have  known 
men,  that  even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
which  God  knows  wanteth  much  of  a  perfect 
poesie,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the 
exercise  of  courtesy,  liberality,  and  especially 
courage."     That  such  effects  were  produced 
by  the  study  of  romance,  there  are,  besides  this 
testimony,  some  curious  anecdotes  upon  re- 
cord.    The  most  popular  and  most  illustrious 
of  the   Portuguese  warriors   formed   himself 
avowedly  upon  the  model  of  sir  Galahad,  who 
atchieved  the  Sangi-eal,  and  sate  in  the  Siege  . 
Perilous.     Some  Portuguese  soldiers  in  India» 
who  lodged  in  the  same  tent,  had  with  them 
a  book  of  chivalry  which  they  read  together  ^ 
one  of  them  believed  it  to  be  all  true,  and  the 
rest,  amusing  themselves  with  his  simplicity, 
assured  him  that  it  was  so.     The  soldier  ia 
consequence  determined  to  perform  some  ex- 
ploit which  should  also  be-  thought  worthy  of 
record,  and  in  the  next  engagement  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  enemies  army,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  was  brought  off  with  muchr 
honour  and  not  a  few  wounds-    But  when  his^ 
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fricndsreprovcdhimfof  hisrashness,"  Ah !  (said 
he)  let  me  alone!  I  have  not  done  half  so  much 
as  we  read  every  evening  of  our  knight  in  the 
book  I"  It  was  perhaps  in  recollection  of  some 
such  circumstances  as  these,  that  the  duke  of 

'  Alva  said  Don  Quixote  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Spain.  But  it  was  not  Don  Quixote  which  de* 
stroyed  the  fashion  of  romances,  it  was  the 
Swarm  which  succeeded.  Novels  of  intrigues, 
and  histories  of  sharpers  and  cut-purses,  super- 
seded these  talcs  of  **  fierce  wars  and  faithful 
loves."— R.S. 

XOBEL,  Matthias  de,  an  early  botanist, 
was  bprn  in  1538,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  where 
his  father  was  a  practitioner  in  the  law*  He 
was  brought  up  to  physic,  and  studied  at  Mont- 
pel  Her  under  the  eminent  physician  and  natur- 
alist Rondelet.  His  love  for  plants  led  him  to 
make  a  botanical  tour  over  the  south  of  France, 
which  he  afterwards  extended  to  Switzerland, 
and  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  On  his 
return  he  settled  as  a  physician,  first  at  Antwerp, 
and  afterwards  at  Delft,  at  which  latter  place 
he  was  made  physician  to  William  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  states  of  Holland.  At  what 
period  he  removed  to  England  is  uncertain,  but 
his  first  publication  bears  date  at  London  in 
1570.  His  principal  patron  in  England  was  lord 
Zouch,  whom  he  attended  on  his  embassy  to 
Denmark  in  1 592.  Of  this  opportunity  he  made 
use  for  extending  his  botanical  knowledge,  and 
forming  correspondences,  by  means  of  v^ich 
he  introduced  several  foreign  rarities  into  the 

^  English  gardens.  He  superintended  a  physic  gar- 
den at  Hackney,  cultivated  at  the  expence  of  his 
patron.  The  title  of  king's  botanist  was  given 
to  him  by  James  I. ;  but  what  were  its  office  or 
emoluments,  does  not  appear.  He  died  in  1 6 1 6, 
at  the  age  of  78.  Lobel's  first  work  is  entitled 
••  Nova  Stirpium  Adversaria,  seu  perfacilem 
Invest  tgationem  ad  Priscorum  &  Recentiorum 
Mttteriam  Medicam,"  folio,  the  first  edition, 
Lond.  I  po ;  and  a  more  complete  at  Anttverpi 
1 5  76;  Peter  Pena  of  Narbonne  was  concerned 
in  it  jointly  with  Lobel,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  his  own  part  to  eachw  In  a  subsequent 
edition,  the  work  bears<the  title  of  "  Ditucida 
Simplicium  Medicamentorum  Explicationes,  et 
Stirpium  Adversaria,  &c.  &c.  quibus  accesslt 
Altera  Pars  cum  prioris  Illustrationibus,  Casti- 
gationibus,  Auctariis,  &c. :  Accesslt  Matt,  de 
Lobel  in  Rondeletii  Methodicam  Pharmaceu- 
ticam  Animadversiones,"  foL  Lond.  1605*  '^^^ 
professed  purpose  of  the  **  Adversaria"  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  botany  and  materia  medica  of  the 
ancients  by  actual  comparison  with  plants  col- 
lected by  the  authors^  many  of  which  are  rare 


and  new;  ^*  Thte work  exhibits  (says  Dr.  Pulte- 
ney)  the  first  sketch,  rude  as  it  is,  of  a  natural 
method  of  arrangement,  extending,  however, no 
farther  than  throwing  the  plants  into  large  tribes, 
families  or  orders,  according  to  the  habit  or  ex- 
ternal appearance,  without  establishing  defini* 
tions  or  characters.'*  The  number  of  tribes  is 
forty-four,  and  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  synopti** 
cal  view, of  all  the  species  described  under  it. 
Although  the  style  is  harsh  and  incorrect, 
and  the  descriptions  often  obscure  and  inade- 
quate, it  is  a  performance  of  great  merit  for  the 
time.  Lobel  in  1576  published  another  work, 
entitled  ^*  Observationes  i  sive  Stirpium  His- 
torian j"  to  which  the  volume  of  Adversaria  wat 
annexed.  It  had  a  great  number  of  wooden 
cuts,  originally  made  for  the  works  of  Clusius, 
Matthiolus,  and  Dodonaeus.  It  was  translated 
intoDutch  in  r5  81, with  the  figures  augmented. 
These  at  length  amounted  to  2191,  and  were 
published  separately  with  indetes  in  seven  Ian- 
guages,  and  became  a  very  popular  work.  Lobel 
had  planned  a  large  work  on  plants,  which  was 
to  contain  aM  those  collected  in  England  by  him-> 
self  and  his  wife,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish 
it.  Some  of  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of 
Parkinson,  who  incorporated  them  into  his 
"Theatrum.*'  A  fragment  of  the  intended 
work  was  published  by  Dr.  How  in  1655,  con- 
taining many  grasses  and  other  newly  discovered 
plants.  The  name  of  Lobel  has  been  perpe-* 
tuated  by  Linnaeua  in  a  genus  of  syngenesious 
plants  termed  Lobelia.  Halleri  BibL  Botaru 
Pultene^s  Sketches  of  Botany. — A. 

LOBINEAU,  Guy-Alexis,  a  writer  of 
history, born  at  Rennes  in  1666,  entered  among 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  devoted  his  life  to  study.  He  died  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Jagut  near  St.  Malo,  in  1727. 
His  principal  publications  are  ^^L'Histoire  de 
Brctagne,*  two  vols,  folio,  1707;  a  work  com- 
menced by  father  le  Gallois,  and  finished  by  Lo- 
bineau.  It  is  reckoned  valuable  for  the  number 
of  charters  and  other  documents  it  contains;  but 
the  supposed  partiality. of  the  writer  for  hisowa 
province  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
abbe  Vertot,  and  the  abbe  Moulinet-des-Thuil-^ 
lerles,  who  warmly  supported  the  rights  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  had  been  impugned  in  that  work. 
"  L'Histoire  de  Deux  Conquetes  d'Espagnc  par 
lesMaures,'*  1708,  lamo,.  is  a  translation  from 
the  Spanish,  and  is  regarded  as  little  more  thaa 
a  romance.  '^  Histoire  de  Paris,"  five  volumess 
folio,  1 725  :  this  work  was  begun  and  consider* 
ably  advanced  by  father  Felibien,  and  was.  put 
into  the  hands  of  Lobineau  to  finish.  '^  L'His^ 
toire  des  Saints  de  Bretagne/'  foli0|   17241 
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diis  account  of  Breton  saints  is  said  to  be  exact, 
but  to  want  unctioru — a  defect  which  probably 

•will  not  bethought  to  derogate  from  the  author's 
judgment.    He  also  translated  the  ^'Stratagems 

4>f  Polyaenus"  from  the  Greek>  in  two  volumes, 
i2mo.  1738;  and  made  versions  of  some  co- 
medies of  Aristophanes,  which  have  not 
been  published.  Aforer'u  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 
—A. 

LOBO,  Jerom,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was 

-born at  Lisbon  in  1593*  He  entered  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in 
i6l2  went  out  as  one  of  their  missionaries  to 
the  East  Indies.  After  passing  some  time  at 
Goa,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
whence  he  penetrated  into  Abyssinia.  He 
passed  several  years  in  that  kingdom,  where  his 
zeal  aiid  resolution  brought  on  him  the  hatred 
of  the  Abyssinian  monks,  from  whose  machi- 
nations he  incurred  much  danger  and  suffering. 
On  his  intend^  return  to  Portugal  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Natal,  where  the  sur- 
viving crew  spent  seven  months  in  constructing 
two  shallops  to  brin^  them  away.  One  of  these 
foundered  at  sea ;  the  other  with  father  Lobo 
on  board  got  to  Angola.  Thence  he  embarked 
in  a  vessel  for  Brazil ;  and,  after  several  other « 
adventured,  was  landed  at  Cadiz,  whence  he 
reached  Lisbon.  He  employed  himself  both 
at  Madrid  and  Rome  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  mission ;  and 
tobk  a  second  voyage  to  the  Indies,  where  he 
became  rector  of  the  professed  house  at  Goa. 
He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1658,  and  was  made 
rector  of  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died 
in  1678,  at  the  age  of  84.  Father  Lobo  wrote 
in  the  Portuguese  language  an  *'  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,"  containing  much  curious 
and  valuable  information.  Ij:  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Abbe  Le  Grand  in  quarto, 
1728,  with  the  addition  of  dissertations,  Jetters, 
and  some  instructive  memoirs.  An  abridged 
version  of  this  was  the  earliest  publication  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson*     Aforeri.   Nouv.  Diet* 

.  Hist. — A. 

LOBO,  I'rancisco  Rodrigues,  a  Portu- 

•  gueze  author  of  more  reputation  than  merit,  who 

•  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  ^t  LeiTia,and  drowned  on  his  way 

.from Cantarem  to  Lisbon,  in  the Tagus,  whose 
waters  he  had  so  often  celebrated,  and  in  whose 
sands  he  had  expressed  a  wish  in  his  poems  to 
find  a  grave.  His  longest  work  is  a  dull  pasto- 
ral tale,  with  dull  pastoral  verses  interspersed, 
divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  titles  of  Pn « 

•  miaveray  the  Spring,  O  Pastor  PeregrinOf  the 
.  Shepherd  Stranger,  and  O  Descnianad^j  the 


Undeceived.  Nothing  can  be  more  insop- 
portably  tediotis  than  this  languid  and  slow 
story,  but  it  has  beauties  of  style  and  com- 
position which  a  foreigner  cannot  be  expected 
to  discover  or  understand.  He  wrote  a  heavy 
heroic  poem  upon  the  exploits  of  Nuno  Alvaret 
Pereira,  entitled  O  Grandi  Condestahre  de  Por^ 
tugal;  and  also,  Corte  em  Aldea^  ou^  Noites  de 
InvernOf  the  Court  in  a  Village,  or  Winter 
Evenings,  a  conversational  work,  infinitely  su« 
perior  to  any  of  his  other  productions.  His 
works  have  lately  been  re-edited  at  Lisbon* 
— R.S. 

LOCHON,  Stephen,  a  French  priest  in  the 
seventeenth  and  earlypart  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  religious  and  moral  writings  are 
held  in  esteem  by  devout  Catholics,  was  a  native 
of  Chartres ;  but  in  what  year  he  was  bom  is 
not  known.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
coUegeofNavarre  atParis;  and  in  the  year  1674, 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  faculty  of  divinity  in  that  seminary.  For 
several  years  he  was  incumbent  of  Bretonvilliers 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres;  but  was  obliged  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health  to  resign  that  beneficei^ 
and  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  spent 
his  time  in  study  and  composition.  lie  died 
about  the  year  1 720.  Among  other  works,  he 
was  the  author  of  **  A  Picture  of  the  truly 
devout  Person,  in  all  Kinds  of  Situations,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,"  lamo.  16795  "The 
Illusions  of  False  Zeal,  a  Moral  Allegory,  8cc. 
with  Examples  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,"  1(596,  lamo. ;  "  An  Abridgment 
of  Church  Discipline,  &c.  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Clergy,"  in  two  volumes  8vo,  1702  and  1705; 
**  The  Death  of  Sinners  in  a  State  of  Impeni- 
tence,** 1709,  i2mo5  <*  Dialogues  between  a 
Courtier  and  a  Solitary,  relative  to  the  Conduct 
of  the  Great,**  17 13,  i2mo}  and  "  A  Trea- 
tise* on  Confession,  for  the  Use  of  Confessors 
and  Penitents/*  1708,  lamo  |  to  which  a  Sup- 
plement was  added  in  17 10,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  and  use  of  confession. 
Moreri.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.^^M. 

LOCEIE,  John,  one  of  the  ^atest  philoso- 
phers and  most  valuable  writers  who  have 
adorned  this  country,  was  bom  at  Wrington 
in  Somersetshire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Au- 
gust, 16S2.  His  father,  who  had  been  bred  tothe 
law,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham ;  and 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  became 
a  captain  in  the  servtce  of  the  parliament*  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  strict  probity  and  economy, 
and  posses^  of  a  handsome  fortune  j  but>  a» 
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it  came  much  impaired  into  the  hands  of  his 
scMi,  it  was  probably  injured  through  the  mis-- 
fortunes  of  the  times.     However,  he  took  great 

gains  in  his  son's  education  ;  and  though  while 
e  was  a  child,  he  t>etuvcU  icrv*-or<i«  Kim  witK 
great  distance  and  severity,  yet  as  he  grew  up,  he 
treated  him  with  more  familiarity,  till  at  length 
they  lived  together  rather  as  friends,  than  as 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  might  justly  claim 
respect  from  the  other.  When  he  was  of  a 
proper  age,  young  Locke  was  sent  to  West-  ^ 
minster  school,  where  he  continued  till  the  year 
1651  ;  when  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
Christ-church-otfege,  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  so  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  application  and  proficiency,  that  he  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  ingenious  young  man 
in  the  college.  But,  though  he  gained  such  re- 
putation in  the  university,  he  was  afterwards 
often  heard  to  complaiivof  the  little  satisfaction 
which  he  had  found  in  the  method  of  study 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  and  of  the 
little  service  which  it  had  afforded  him,  in  en- 
lightening and  enlarging  hb  mind,  or  in  making 
him  more  exact  in  his  reasonings.  For  the 
only  philosophy  then  taught  at  Oxford  was  the 
Peripatetic,  perplexed  with  obscure  terms,  and 
encumbered  with  useless  questions.  The 
first  books  which  gave  him  a  relish  for 
the  study  .of  philosophy,  were  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes ;  for  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
all  his  notions,  yet  he  found  that  he  wrote  with 
great  perspicuity.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1655,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1658,  Mr. 
Locke  for  some  time  closely  applied  himself 
fo  the  study  of  physic,  going  through  the  nsu^i 
courses  preparatory  to  the  practice;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  got  some  business  in  that  profession  at 
Oxford.  So  great  was  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
stitution, however,  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
a  laborious  application  to  the  medical  art ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  principal  motive  in 
studying  it  was,  that  he  might  be  qualified  when 
necessary  to  act  .as  his  own  physician.  In  the 
year  1664,  he  accepted  of  an  offer  to  go  abroad, 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  Swan, 
who  was  appointed  envoy  from  king  Charles  II. 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  some  other 
German  princes  i  ,  but  returning  to  England 
again  within  less  than  a  year,  he  resumed  his^ 
studies  at  Oxford  with^  renewed  vigour,  and 
applied  himself  particularly  to  natural  philo- 
sophy. While  he  was  at  Oxford  in  1666,  an 
accident  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
That  nobleman,  having  been  advised  to  drink 
the  mineral  waters  at  Astrop,  for  an  abscess  in 
his  breast^  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomasi,  a  physician 


in  Oxford,  to  procure  a  quantity  of  them  t& 
be  in  readiness  against  his  arrival*  Dr.  Thomas,, 
being  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home  at  that 
time,  prevailed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to 
ox«cur#>  ±hxa  r^m mission.  But  it  happening 
that  the  waters  were  not  ready  on  tlie  cfay  after 
lord  Ashley's  arrival,  through  the  fault  of  the 
person  who  had  been  sent  for  them,  Mr.  Locke 
found  himself  obliged  to  wait  on  his  lordship,, 
to  make  excuses  for  the  disappointment.  Lord 
Ashley  received  him  with  his  usual  polite-^ 
ness,  and  was  satisfied  with  his  apology.  Upon 
his  rising  to  go  away,  his  -lordship,  who  had 
received  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation^ 
detained  him  to  supper,  and  engaged  him  to ' 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  even  to  drink 
the  waters,  that  he  might  nave  the  more  of  his 
company.  When  his  lordship  left  Oxford  to 
go  to  Sunning-hill,  he  made  Mr.  Locke  promise 
to  visit  him  there  $  as  he  did  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1667.  Afterwards  lord  Ashley  in- 
vited Mr.  Locke  to  his  house,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him.  Hav- 
ing now  secured  him  as  an  inmate,  lord  Ashley 
was  governed  entirely  by  his  advice,  in  sulA 
mittin^  to  have  the  abscess  in  his  breast  opened; 
by  which  operation  his  life  was  saved,  though 
the  wbund  was  never  closed.  The  success^^ 
which  attended  this  operation  gave  his  lordshi{K 
a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke  s  medical  skill>. 
and  contributed  to  increase  his  attachment  to 
him,  notwithstanding  that  he  regarded  this 
as  the  least  of  his  qualifications.  Sensible  that 
his  great  abilities  were  calculated  to  render  him 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  world  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  he  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  practise  medicine  out  of  his  house> 
excepting  among  some  of  his  particular  friends  ;. 
and  he  urged  him  to  apply  his  studies  to  state 
affairs,  and  political  subjects,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil.  Mr.  Locke's  inclination  was  not 
backward*  in  prompting  him  to  comply  witb 
his  lordship's  wishes ;  and  he  succeeded  so  welt 
in  these  studies,  that  lord  Ashley  began  to  con- 
sult him  upon  all  occasions. 

By  his  acquaintance  with  this  nobleman,, 
Mr.  Locke  was  introduced  to  the  conversation* 
of  the  duke  of  Buckinghanj,  the  earl  of  Hali- 
fax, and  other  of  the  most  enxinent  persons  of" 
that  age,  who  were  all  charmed  with  his  con- 
versation. .  The  freedom  which  he  would  take- 
with  men  of  that  .rank,  had  something  in  it 
very  suitable  to  his  character.  One  day,  three 
or  tour  of  these  lords  having  met  at  lord  Ash- 
ley's, when  Mr.  Ix}cke  was  present,  after  some 
compliments,  cards  were  brought  in,  before 
scarcely  any  conversation  had  passed  betweem 
them.    Mr.  Locke  look94  on  for  some  time 
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wLile  they  were  at  play,  and  then  taking  his 
pocket-bot>k,  began  tq  write  with  great  atten- 
tion. At  length,  one  of  them  had  the  cu- 
Tiosity  to  ask  him  what  he  was  writing.  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  **  I  am  endeavnuring  to  pro£t, 
as  far  as  I  aio  able,  in  your  company;  for 
having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  nonoujr 
of  beuig  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained 
this  good  fortune,  I  thought  that  I  could  not 
dp  better  than  write  down  your  conversation ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  said  for  this  hour  or  two." 
Mr,  Locke  had  no  occas'ion  to  read  much  of 
what  he  had  written  i  those  noble  persons  saw 
the  ridicule,  and  diverted  themselves  with  im- 
proving the  jest.  For,  immediately  quitting 
their  play,  they  entered  into  rational  conversa- 
tion, and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  their  character.  In 
the  year  1668,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Locke  ac- 
companied them  in  a  tour  to  France,  and  staid 
in  that  country  with  the  countess,  while  the 
carl  went  towards  Italy,  with  an  intention  of 
visiting  Rome.  But  this  nobleman  dying  on 
his  journey  at  Turin,  the  countess  came  back 
to  England  sooner  than  was  at  first  designed, 
and  Mr.  Locke  with  her ;  who  continued  to 
reside,  as  before,  at  lord  Ashley's.  That  no- 
bleman, who  was  then  chancellor  gf  the  ex- 
chequer, having,  in  conjunction  with  other 
lords,  obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  em- 
ployed Mr.  Locke  to  draw  up  the  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  that  province.  In  exe- 
cuting this  task,  our  author  had  formed  ar- 
ticles relative  to  religion,  and  public  worship, 
on  those  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  of  to- 
leration, which  were  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  his  enlightened  mind  *,  but  some  of 
the  clergy,  jealous  of  such  provisions  as  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ascendancy,  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  them,  and  pro- 
cured an  additional  article  to  be  inserted,  se- 
curing the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
state  only  to  the  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  discipline  of  the  established  church. 
Mr.  Locke  still  retained  his  student's  place  at 
Christ-churcb,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Ox- 
ford, for  the  sake  of  consulting  books  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  change  of  air.  At  lord  Ashley's,  he  in- 
spected the  education  of  his  lordship's  only 
soil,  who  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
and  executed  that  province  with-  the  greatest 
care,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  noble 
patron.  As  tlie  young  lord  was  but  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  his  father  thought  proper 


to  marry  him  early,  lest  the  family  should  be* 
come  extinct  by  his  death.  And,  since  he  was 
too  young,  and  had  too  little  experience  to 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  lord  Ashley  had 
the  highest  niimiftn  o£  Mr-  l.«7vkc»»  judgnienc, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity, he  desired  him  to  make  a  suitable 
choice  for  his  son.  This  was  a  diiEcult  and 
delicate  task :  for  though  lord  Ashley  did  not 
insist  on  a  great  fortune  for  his  son,  yet  he 
would  have  him  marry  a  lady  of  a  good  family, 
an  agreeable  temper^  a  fine  person,  and,  above 
all,  of  good  education  and  good  understand- 
ing, whose  conduct  would  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  court  ladies. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  sucli 
a  commission,  Mr.  Locke  undertook  it,  and 
executed  it  very  happily.  The  eldest  son  by 
this  marriage,  afterwards  the  noble  author  of 
the  Characteristics,  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Locke  in  his  education,  and  gave  evi-  " 
dence  to  the  world  of  the  master  hand  which 
had  directed  and  guided  his  genius. 

In  1670,  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Locke  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  **  £ssay 
on  Human  Understanding,"  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  his  chamber,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  conversing  00  philosophical  subjects ; 
but  the  employments  and  avocations  which 
were  found  for  him  by  his  patron,  would  not 
then  suffer  him  to  make  any  great  progress  in 
that  work.  About  this  time,  it  is  supposed, 
he  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1672,  lord  Ashley,  having  been  created  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  appointed  Mr. 
Locke  secretary  of  the  presentations ;  but  he 
held  that  place  only  till  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  earl  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  great  seal.  His  dismissal  was  followed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  whom  the  earl  had  com- 
municated his  most  secret  afiairs,  and  who 
contributed  towards  the  publication  of  some 
treatises,  which  were  intended  to  excite  the 
nation  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  designs 
of  the  court.  After  this  his  lordship,  who 
was  still  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ap- 
pointed  Mr..  Locke  secretary  to  the  sanje; 
which  office  he  retained  not  long,  the  com- 
mission being  dissolved  in  the  year  1674.  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  physic ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  continued  to  prosecute  this  study,  and 
to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
faculty.  In  what  reputation  he  was  held  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  themj  we  may 
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{udge  from  the  testimonial  that  was  given  of 
lim  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham,  in  his 
book,  entitled,  "  Observationes  Medic»,  circa 
Morborum  Acutorum  Historiitm  et  Curatio- 
ncm,"   &c.  "  You  know  likewise,"  says  he, 
**  how  much  my  method  has  been  approved  of 
oy  a  person  v/ho  has  examined  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  who  is  our  common  friend.     I  mean  Mr. 
John  Locke,  who,  if  we  consider  his  genius, 
and  penetrating  and  exact  judgement,  or  the 
strictness  of  his  morals,  has  scarcely  any  su- 
perior, and  few  equals  now  living."     In  the 
summer  of  1675,  Mr.  Locke,  being -apprehen- 
sive of  a  consumption,  travelled  into  France, 
and    resided   for   some   time   at   Montpelier, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas 
'Herbert,    afterwards    earl   of    Pembroke,   to 
whom  he  communicated  his  design  of  writing 
his  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding."   From 
Montpelier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship  ^ith  M.  Justel,  the  cele- 
brated civilian,  whose  house  was  at  that  time 
the  place  of  resort  for  men  of  letters  5   and 
where  a  familiarity  commenced  between  him 
and  several  other  persons  of  eminent  learning. 
In  1679,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  again 
restored  to  favour  at  court,  and  made  president 
of  the  council,  sent  to  request  that  Mr.  Locke 
would  return  to  England  j  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.     Within  six  months,  however,  that 
nobleman  was  again  displaced,  for  refusing  his 
concurrence  with  the  designs  of  the  cou^t, 
which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power}  and,  in  1682,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a  prose- 
cution for  high  treason,  on  account  of  pre- 
tended crimes  pf  which  he  was  accused.     Mr. 
Locke  remained  steadily  attached  to  his  patron, 
following  him  into  Holland}    and  upon  his 
lordship's  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards, he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  return  to 
England,  where  his  intimate  connexion  with 
lord  Shaftesbury  had  created  him  some  power- 
ful and  malignant  eaemies.     Before  he  had 
been  a  year  in  Holland,  he  was  accused  at  the 
English  court  of  being  the  author  of  certain 
tracts  which  had  been  published  against  tlie 
government;    and,  notwithstanding  that  an- 
other person  was  soon  afterwards  discovei:ed 
to  be  the  writer  of  them,  yet  as  he  was  ob- 
served to  join  in  company  at  the  Hague,  with 
several  Englishmen  wno  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  system  of  politics  on  which  the 
English  court  now  acted,  information  of  this 
circumstance  was  conveyed  to  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, then  secretary  of  state.    This  intelli- 
gence lord  Sunderlaxid  communicated  to  the 
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king,  who  immediately  ordered  that  bishop 
Fell,  then  dean  of  Christ- church,  should  re- 
ceive his  express  command  to  eject  Mr.  Locke 
from  his  student's  place;  ^'hich  the  bishop 
executed  accordingly.  After  this  violent  pro- 
cedure of  the  court  against  him  in  England,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  Holland,  where 
he  was  at  the  accession  of  king  James  IL  Soon 
after  that  event,  William  Penn,  the  famous 
quaker,  who  had  known  Mr.  Locke  at  the  uni- 
versity, used  his  interest  with  the  king  to  pro- 
cure a  pardon  for  him ;  and  would  have  ob- 
tained it  had  not  Mr.  Locke  declined  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  offer,  nobly  observing, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  pardon,  since  h« 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  his  party  were  making  preparations 
in  Holland  for  his  rash  and  unfortunate  enter- 
prise,  the   EngKsh  envoy  at  the  Hague  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Locke,'  with  several  others, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  on  suspicion  of 
his  being- engaged  in  that  undertaking.     And 
though  this  suspicion  was  not  only  groundless, 
but  without  even  a  shadow  of  probability,  it 
obliged  him   to   lie   concealed  nearly  twelve 
months,  till  it  was  sufficiently  known  thut  he 
ha[d  no  concern  whatever   in  that  business. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1686,  he 
appeared. again  in  public;  and  in  the  following 
year  formed  a  literary  society  at  Amsterdam^ 
of  which  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned 
men,  were  members,  who  met  together  weekly 
for  conversation   upon  subjects  of  universsu .., 
learning.     About  the  end  of  the  year  16S7, 
our  ai^thor  ^nished  the  composition   of  his 
great  work,  the  "Essay  concerning  Ij[uman 
Understanding,'^  which  had  been  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention  fcfr  some  years  y  and 
that  the  public  might  be  apprised  of  the  out- 
lines of  his  plan,  he  made^  an  abridgenient  of  it 
himself,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  translated 
into  French,  and  inserted  in  one  of  his  **  BibB- 
otheques."    This  abridgement  was  fo  highly 
approved  of  by  all  thinking  persons,  and  sin- 
cere lovers  of  truth,  that  they  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  the  whole  work.     Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  concealment,  he  wrote  his 
first  "  Letter  concerning  Toleration,"  in  Latin, 
which  was  first  printed  at  Gouda,  in   1689, 
under  the  title  of  **  Epis^ola  de  Tolerantia," 
&c.    lamo.     This     excellent     performance^ 
which  has  ever  since  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  best  judges,  was  translated  into 
Dutch  and  French,  irt  the  same  year,  and  was 
also  printed  in  English  In  4to.    Before  this 
work  made  its  appearance,  the  happy  rcvolu- 
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tion  in  1688,  eflfected  by  the  courage  and  good 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  opened  the 
way  for  Mr.  Locke's  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try ;  whither  he  came  in  the  fleet  which  con- 
veyed the  princess  of  Orange,  After  public 
liberty  had  been  restored,  our  author  thought 
it}  proper  to  assert  his  own  private  rights ;  and 
therefore  put  in  his  claim  to  the  student's 
place  in  Christ-church,  of  which  he  had 
oeen  unjustly  deprived.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  society  resisted  his  pretensions,  on  the 
plea  that  their  proceedings  had  been  conform- 
able to  their  statutes,  and  that  they  could  not 
fee  prevailed  upon  to  dispossess  the  person  who 
had  been  elected  in  his  room,  he  desisted  from 
his  claim.  It  is  true,  that  they  made  him  an 
offer  of  being  admitted  a  supernumerary  stu- 
dent, but,  as  his  sole  motive  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  his  restoration  was,  that  such^  a 
measure  might  proclaim  the  injustice  of  the 
mandate  for  his  ejection,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  it.  As  Mr.  Locke  was  justly 
considered  to  be  a  sufferer  for  the  principles  of 
the  revolution,  he  might  without  much  diffi- 
culty have  obtained  some  very  considerable 
posU  but  he  contented  himself  with  that  of 
commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200/. 
per  annum.  In  July  1789,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Limborch,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently corresponded,  in  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  act  of  toleration,  which 
bad  then  just  passed,  and  at  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction;  though  he  at  tlie 
€ame  time  intimated,  that  he  considered  it  to 
be  defective,  and  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
Bive.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says  he,  "  but  you  have 
already  heard,  that  toleration  is  at  length  es- 
tablished among  us  by  law.  Not,  however, 
perhaps,  with  that  latitude  which  you,  and 
such  as  you,  true  Christians,  devoid  of  envy 
and  ambition,  w:ould  have  wished.  But  it  is 
somewhat  to  have  proceeded  thus  far.  And  I 
hope  these  beginnings  are  the  foundations 
of.  liberty  and  peace,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
established  in  tne  church  of  Christ." 

About  this  tihfic  Mr.  Locke  had  an  offer  to 
go  abroad  in  a  public  character  \  and  it  was 
left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be  envoy 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  or  any  other  where  he  thought 
that  the  air  would  best  agree  with  him  ;  but 
he  declined  it  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health.  In  the  year  1690,  he  published  his 
celebrated  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing," in  folio :  a  work  which  has  made 
the  author's  name  immortal,  and  does  honour 
to  our  country ;  which  an  eminent  and  learned 


writer  has  styled,  *'  one  of  the  noblest,  the  use- 
fullest,  the  most  original  books  tlie  world  ever 
saw."     But,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
merit,  it  gave  great  offence  to  many  people  at 
the  first  publication,  and  was  attacked  by  va- 
rious writers,  most  of  whose  names  are  now- 
forgotten.    It  was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, to  censure  and  discourage  the  reading  of 
it;   and,  after  various  debates  among  them- 
selves, It  was  concluded,  that  each  head  of  a 
house  should  endeavour  to  prevent  it  from 
being  read  in  his  college.     'Ij^y  were  afraid 
of  the  light  .which  it  poured  in  upon  the  minds 
of  nien.     But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain; 
as  were  also  the  attacks^  of  its  various  oppo^ 
nents  on  the  reputation  either  of  the  work  or 
its  author,  which  continued  daily  to  increase 
in  every  part  of  Europe.     It  was  translated 
into    French    and   Latin,  and  the   fourth   in 
English,  with  alterations  2tnd  additions,  was 
printed  in  the  year  1700:   since  which  time  it 
has  passed  through  a  vast  number  of  editions. 
In  the  year  1690,  likewise,  Mr.  Locke  pub- 
lished his  "  Second  Letter  concerning  Tolera- 
tion," in  4to.,  written  in  answer  to  Jonas  Pro- 
ast,  a  clergyman  of  QueenVcoUege,  Oxford,. 
who  published  an  attack  upon  the  "  First  Let- 
ter ;"   and  in  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the 
world  his  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government,f* 
8vo.    Those  valuable  treatises,  which  are  some 
of  the  best  extant  on  the  subject  in  any  lan- 
guage, are  employed  in  refuting  and  overturn- 
ing sir  Robert  Filmer's  false  principles,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  true  origin,  extent,  and  end  of 
civil  government.    4hout  this  time  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  owing  to 
its  having  been  so  much  clipped,  that  it  wanted 
above  a  third  of  the  standard  weight.     The 
magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
it  threatened,  having  engaged  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  Mr.  Locke,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs  to  form  a  right  understanding  of  this 
matter,  and  to  excite  them  to  rectify  such 
shameful  abuse,  printed  "  Some  Considerations 
of  the  Consequences  of  lowering  the  Interest, 
and  raising  the  Value  of  Money,"  1691,  8vo. 
Afterwards  he  published   some   other  small 
pieces  on  the  same  subject  *,  by  which  he  con* 
vinced  the  world,  that  he  was  as  able  to  reason 
on  trade  and  business,  as  on  the  most  abstract 

Earts  of  science.  These  writings  occasione4 
is  being  frequently  consulted  by  the  ministry, 
relative  to  the  jiew  coinage  of  silver,  and  other 
topics.  With  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  he  was  for  some  time 
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iccustomed  to  hold  weekir  conferences ;  and 
when  the  air  of  London  oegan  to  affect  his 
lungs,  he  sometimes  went  to  the  carl  of  Pe- 
terborough's seat,  near  Fulham,  where  he  al- 
ways met  with  the  most  friendly  rccjcption. 
He  was  afterwards,  however,  obliged  to  quit 
London  entirely,  at  least  during  the  winter 
season,  and  to  remove  to  some  place  at  a 
greater  distance.  He  had  frequently  paid  vi- 
sits to  sir  Francis  Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex, 
about  twenty  miles  from  London,  where  he 
found  that  the  air  agreed  admirably  well  with 
tis  constitution,  and  where  he  also  enjoyed  the 
•most  delightful  society.  We  may  imagine, 
therefore,  that  he  was  persuaded,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  accept  of  an  offer  which 
sir  Francis  made  to  give  him  apartments  in 
his  house,  where  he  might  settle  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  received 
upon  his  own  terms,  that  he  might  have  his 
entire  liberty,  and  look  upon  himself  as  at  his 
own  house  •,  and  here  he  chiefly  pursued  his 
future  studies,  being  seldom  absent,  because 
the  air  of  London  grew  more  and  more  trou- 
blesome to  him. 

V  In  1692,  Mr.  Locke  published  "  A  third 
Letter  for  Toleration,  to  the  Author  of  the 
third  Letter  concerning  Toleration,**  8vo. ; 
which  being  replied  to  about  twelve  years  after- 
wards, by  his  old  antagonist,  Jonas  Proast,  he 
began  "  A  fourth  Letter,*'  which  was  left  at 
his  death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  published 
among  his  posthumous  pieces.  In  1693,  he 
published  his  "  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion," 8vo  J  which  he  greatly  improved  in  sub- 
sequent editions.  In  1695,  king  William,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  abilities  for  serving 
the  public,  appointed  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  plantations;  which  obliged 
him  to  reside  more  in  London  than  he  had  done 
'  for  some  time  past.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  excellent  treatise,  entitled  **  The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in 
the  Scriptures,"  8vo. ;  which  was  written,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  promote  the  scheme  which 
king  William  had  so  much  at  heart,  of  a  com- 
prehensron  with  the  dissenters.  This  book 
having  been  attacked,  in  the  following  year,  by 
Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Socinianism  unmask- 
ed," and  in  a  manner  that  v*  as  rude  and  scur- 
rilous; Mr.  Locke  published,  in  the  same 
year,  a  first,  and  a  second  "  Vindication  of 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'*  &c.  8vo.; 
in  which  he  defended  his  work  with  such 
strength  of  argument,  that,  if  his  adversary 
had  been  an  ingenuous  one,  he  might  have 
justly  expected  frooi  him  a  public  acknow- 


ledgement of  his  error.  Mr.  Locke's  defence 
>  against  Dr.  Edwards  w^s  also  ably  maintained 
by  a  worthy  and  pious  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Bolde,  who  was, the  author  of  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  published  in  Vindication  of  Mr, 
Locke's  *  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as 
delivered  in  the  Scriptures,*  and  of  his  *  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,*  "  in  8vo. 
Scarcely  was  he  disengaged  from  this  contro- 
versy, before  he  was  drawn  into  another,  on 
the  following  occa§ibn.  Some  time  before 
this,  Mr.  Toland  published  a  book,  entitled 
"  Christianity  not  mysterious,*'  in  which  he 
e'ndeavoured  to  prov^,  "  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  contrary  to 
reason,  but  even  nothing  above  it;"  and,  iri 
explaining  some  of  his  notions,  he  made  use  of 
several  ar'guments  from  Mr.  Locke*s  "  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding.*'  About 
the  same  time  several  treatises  were  published 
by  some  Unitarians,  maintaining,  that  there 
Was  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  but 
what  was  rational  and  intelligible,  which  sen- 
timent had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke* 
TTie  use  which  was  made"  of  his  writings  iri 
these  instances,  determined  Dr.  Stillingfleet^ 
bishop*  of  Worcester,  to  make  an  attack  upoa 
our  author.  Acccordingly,  in  his  "  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*'  published  ii\ 
1697,  he  censured  some  passages  in  the  **  Es- 
say concerning  Human  Understanding,"  as 
tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Locke  immediately  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  this  charge,  in  "  A  Letter 
to  the  right  reverend  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester,"  &c.;  to  which  the  bishop  replied 
in  the  same  year.  This  was  confuted  in  a  se- 
cond letter  of  Mr.  Locke's ;  which  drew  a  se- 
cond answer  from  the  bishop,  in  1698.  A 
third  letter  of  Mr.  Locke's,  was  the  last  which 
appeared  in  this  controversy,  the  death  of  the 
bishop  having  taken  place  not  long  after  its 
publication.  It  was  generally  admitted,  that 
-  Mr.  Locke  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
bishop  in  this  cpntroversy.  When  speaking 
of  it,  M.  Le  Clerc  says,  "  Every  body  admired 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasonings,  and 
his  great  clearness  and  exactness,  not  only  in* 
explaining  his  own  notions,  but  in  confuting 
those  of  his  adversary.  Nor  were  men  of  un- 
derstanding less  surprized,  that  so  learned  a 
man  as  the  bishop  should  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy, in  which  he  had  all  the  disadvantages 
possible :  for  he  was  by  no  means  able  to 
maintain  his  opinions  against  Mr.  Locke, 
whose  reasoning  he  neither  understood,  nor 
the  subject    iti>elf  about  which  he    disputed. 
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This  eminent  prehte  had  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  and  reading  a  prodigious  number 
of  books V  but  was  no  great  philosopher;  nor 
had  ever  accustomed  himself  to  that  clote 
mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  which  Mr. 
Locke  did  so  highly  excel.  However,  though 
our  excellent  philosopher  obtained  so  great  a 
victory  over  the  bishop,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  of  his  unjust  charges  against  him, 
and  6f  his  writing  on  subjects  of  which  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  kijowledge,  yet  he  did  not 
triumph  ov^r  his  ignorance,  but  detected  and 
confuted  his  errors  with  civility  and  respect." 
And  an  Irish  prelate,  in  a  letter  to  Mt.  Moly- 
tieitt,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Locke,  thus 
expresses  himself  upon  the  subject :  "  I  have 
read  Mr.  Locke's  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  wholly 
of  your  opinion,  that  he  has  fairly  laid  the  great 
bishop  on  his  back;  but  it  is  with  so  much  gen- 
tleness, as  if  he  were  afraid  not  only  of  hurting 
him,  but  even  of  spoiling  or  tumbling  his 
deaths.  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  which  I  most 
iidmire,  the  great  civility  and  good  manners  in 
his  book,  or  the  forcibleness  and  clearness  of 
his  reasonings." 

Mr.  Locke's  publications  in  the  controversy 
above  mentioned,  were  the  last  which  were 
committed  by  himself  to  the  press.  The  asth- 
matic complaint,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
subject,  increasing  with  his  years,  began  now 
to  subdue  his  constitution,  and  rendered  him 
very  infirm.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  re- 
sign his  post  of  commissioner  of  trade  and  plant- 
ations }  but  he  acquainted  none  of  his  friends 
with  his  design,  till  he  bad  given  up  his  com- 
mission into  the  king's  own  hand.  His  ma* 
jesty  was  very  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  told 
our  author,  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  with 
his  continuance  in  that  ofiBce,  though  he  should 
give  little  or  no  attendance ;  for  that  he  did 
not  desire  him  to  stay  in  town  one  day  to  the 
injury  of  his  health.  But  Mr.  Locke  told  the 
king,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  hold  a 
^lace  to  which  a  considerable  salary  was  annex- 
,ed,  without  discharging  the  duties  of  it;  upon 
which  the  king  reluctantly  accepted  his  re- 
signation* Mr.  Locke's  behaviour  in  this  in- 
stance, discoveicd  such  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  virtue,  as  reflects  more  honour  on  his  cha- 
racter .than  his  extraordinary  intellectual  en- 
dowments. His  majesty  entertained  a  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  would  sometimes  desire 
his  attendance,  in  order  to  consult  with  him 
on  public  affairs,  and  to  know  lii'^  sentiments 
of  things.    ^Fxom  this  time  Mr.  Locke  conti- 


nued altogether  at  Oates,  in  which  agreeable 
retirement  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  In  this  employ*- 
ment  he  found  so  much  pleasure,  that  he 
regretted  his  not  having  devoted  more  of  his 
time  to  it  in  the  former  part  of  his  life.  And 
his  great  regard  for  the  sacred  writings  ap- 
pears from  His  answer  to  a  relation  who  had 
enquired  of  him,  what  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  for  a  young  gentleman  to  attain 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religioni? 
«•  Let  him  study,"  said  Mr.  Locke,  "  the  holf 
scripture,  especially  in  the  Ntw  Testament* 
Therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author ;  salvation  for 
its  end ;  add  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  its  matter."  Mr.  Locke  now  found 
his  asthmatic  disorder  growing  extremely  trou« 
blesome,  though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  . 
enjoying  ^reat  cheerfulness  of  mind.  In  this 
situation*  his  sufferings  were  greatly  alleviated 
by  the  kind  attention  and  agreeable  convert' 
sation  of  the  accomplished  lady  Masham,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cud- 
worth)  as  this  lady  and  Mr.  Locke  had  a 
great  esteem  and  friendship  for  each  other.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  summer  of  the  year 
1703,  a  season,  ivhich,  in  former  jears,  bad 
always  restored  him  some  degrees  of  strength^ 
he  perceived  that  it  had  began  to  fail  him  nH>re 
remarkably  than  ever.  This  convinced  him 
that  his  dissolution  was  at  no  great  distance^ 
and  he  often  spoke  o(  it  himself,  but  alwayg 
with  great  coinposure  ;  while  he  omitted  none 
of  the  precautions  which,  from  his  skill  in  ' 
physic,  he  knew  had  a  tendency  to  prolong  his 
life.  At  length,  his  legs  began  to  swell ;  and 
that  swelling  increasing  every  day,  his  strength 
visibly  diminished.  He  therefore  prepared  to 
take  leave  of  the  world,  deeply  impressed  with 
a  senac  of  God's  manifold  blessings  to  him, 
which  he  took  delight  in  recounting  to  his 
friends,  and  full  of  a  sincere  resignation  to  thie 
divine  will,  and  of  firm  hopes  in  the  promises 
of  future  life.  As  he  had  been  incapable  for  a 
considerable  time  of  going  to  church,  he 
thought  proper  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
home  ;  and  two  of  his  friends  communicating 
with  him,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finish- 
ed he  told  the  minister,  <^  that  he  was  in  per- 
fect charity  with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Christ,  by  what 
•name  soever  it  might  be  distinguished.  He 
lived  some  mouths  after  this;  which  time  he 
spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion.  On  the 
day  before  his  death,  lady  Masham  being  alone 
with  him,  and   sitting   by  his  bed-side^  he 
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exhorted  her  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a 
state  of  preparation  for  a  better;  adding, 
**  that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  that  he 
thanked  God  he  had  enjoyed  a  happy  life ; 
but  that  after  all,  he  looked  upon  this  life 
to  be  nothing  but  vanity.'*  He  had  no 
rest  that  night;  and  resolved  to  try  to  riie 
on  the  following  morning ;  which  he  did, 
and  was  carried  into  his  study,  where  he 
was  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  and  slept  for  a 
considerable  time.  Seeming  a  little  refreshed, 
be  would  be  dressed  as  he  \ised  to  be ;  and 
observing  lady  Masham  readhig  to  herself  in 
the  Psalms  wnile  he  was  dressing,  he  request- 
ed her  to  read  aloud.  She  did  so ;  and  he 
appeared  very  attentive,  till  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  he  desired  her  to  break  off,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  expired,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
.  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Oates,  where  there  is  a  deeent  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  modest  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  written  by  himself. 

Thus  died  that  great  and  most  excellent  phi- 
losopher John  Locke,  who  was  rendered  illus* 
trious  not  only  by  his  wisdom,  but  by  his  piety 
and  virtue,  by  his  love  of  truth  and  diligence 
in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  by  his  generous  ardour 
in  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind.  His  writings  have  immortalised  his 
name;  and,  particularly,  his  ** Essay  concerning 

X  the  Human  Understanding.'*  In  this  work, 
*' discarding  all  systematic  theories,  he  has,  from 
actual  experience  and  observation,  delineated 
the  features,  and  described  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
and  minuteness  not  to  be  found  in  Plato, 
Aristotle,  or  Des  Cartes.  After  clearing  the 
way,  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of 
innate  notions  and  principles,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  the  author  traces  all  ideas  to 
two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection;  treats 
at  large  on  the  nature  of  idead,  simple  and 
complex;  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding  in  forming,  distinguishing,  com- 
pounding, and  associating  them  ;  Of  the  man- 
ner in  which  worJs  are  applied  as  represent- 
ations of  ideas ;  of  the  diiBcuIties  and  obstruc- 
tiona  in  the  search  after  truth,  which  arise 
from  the  imperfections  of  these  signs ;  and  of 
the  nature,  reality,  kinds,  degrees,  casual  hin- 
drances, and  necessary  limits,  of  humiin  know- 
ledge.    Though  several  topics  are  treated  of 

•  in  this  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  epi- 
sodical with  respect  to  the  main  design  ^ 
though  many  opinions  which  the  author  ad« 


vances  may  admh  of  controversy ;  and  though^ 
on  some  topics,  he  may  not  have  expressed 
himself  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and  on 
othefs  may  be  thought  too  verbose  ;  the  work 
is  of  inestimable  value,  as  a  history  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  not  compiled  from  former 
books,  but  written  from  materials  collected  by 
a  long  and  attentive  observation  of  what  passca 
in  the  human  mind.'*  His  next  great  work, 
the  "  Two  Freatises  of  Government,"  fs  also 
a  performance  which  will  render  his  mcfnory 
dear  to  the  enlightened  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  But  even  in  this  'country, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  defensible  only  oft 
the  principles  therein  laid  down,  it  has  beeA 
violently  opposed  by  the  advocates  for  tho!!fe 
slavish  doctrines  which  were  discarded  at  the 
revolution  in  1688 ;  and  by  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  would  submit  to  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  best  systems  of  go- 
vernment ate  liable,  rather  tha'n  encourage 
attempts  after  those  improvements  in  civil 
policy,  >»*ich  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and 
of  science,  might  give  mert  just  reason  to  hope 
for,and  to  expect.  And  in  ourtime,wehavesecft 
a  formal  attempt  made  to  overturn  the  princi* 
pies  in  Mr.  Locke's  work  by  Dr.  Tucker,  dealt 
of  Gloucester,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Go*- 
vemment,"  published  in  the  year  lySr.  That 
gentlemah  was  pleased  to  assert,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Locke  "  are  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  society  ;'^ 
that  his  writings,  and  tnose  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  disciples,  **  ifave  laid  a 
foundation  for  such  disturbances  and  dissen« 
tibns,  such  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities, 
as  ages  to  come  will  not  be  able  to  settle  ancF 
compose;"  and,  speaking  of  the  paradoxei 
which  he  supposes  to  attend  the  syr tern  of  Mr* 
Locke  and  his  followers,  he  asserted,  that 
**  they  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous,  as  well  as  ridiculous  schemes,  that  ever 
disgraced  the  reasoning  faculties  of  human  na* 
ture."  To  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  it  was  for 
a  time  fashionable  to  applaud  his  libel  on  the 
doctrines  of  our  author.  But  his  gross  mis* 
represent.itions  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke^ 
his  laborious  attempts  to  involve  him  in  dark* 
ness  and  obscurity,  and  to  draw  imaginary 
consequences  from  his  propositions,  which, 
cannot  by  any  just  reasoning  be  deducible  frorau 
them,  were  ably  exposed  in  different  publica-* 
tions;  and  by  no  writer  with  greater  force 
and  spirit,  than  by  Dr.  Towers,  in  his  ««  Vin-^ 
dication  of  the  political  Principles  of  Mn 
Lockej.  in  Answer  to  the  Obj^ections  o£  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,"  pub- 
lished in  1782,  in  octavo. 

Of  Mr.  Locke's  private  character,  an  account 
[was  first  published  by  Mr.  Peter  Coste,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  an  amanuensis,  which  was  after- 
awards  prefixed  by  M.  des  Maizeau,  to  "  A  Col- 
lection of  severalPieces  of  Mr  .Locke  never  before 
printed,"  &c.,  published  in  1720;  from  which, 
together  with  M.  le  Clerc's  "  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,"  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to   this 

freat  man*  Mr.  Locke  possessed  a  great 
nowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  intimately 
jconversant  in  the  business  of  it-  He  was  pru- 
dent, without  cunning;  he  engaged  men's 
,C8teem  by  his  probity  >  and  took  care  to  secure 
iiimself  from  the  attacks  of  false  friends  and 
sordid  flatterers.  Averse  to  all  mean  compli- 
ance, his  wisdom,  his  experience,  and  his  gen- 
jtle  manner,  gained  him  the  respect  of  his  in- 
.feriors,  the  esteem  of  his  equals,  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  those  of  the  highest 
quality.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  and 

{olitcncss  of  his  behaviour;  and  those  who 
new  him  only  by  his  writings,  or  by  the  repu- 
iation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  who  had 
Supposed  him  a  reserved  or  austere  man,  were 
surprised,  if  they  happened  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  to  find  him  ^U  aflFability,  good  humour, 
and  complaisance.  If  there  was  any  thing 
which  he  could  not  bear,  it  was  ill  manners, 
with  which  he  was  always  disgusted,  unless 
when  it  proceeded  from  ignorance ;  but  when 
it  was  the  effect  ofpride,  ill  nature,  or  brutality, 
Jie  detested  it.  Civility  he  considered  to  be 
not  only  a  duty  of  humanity,  but  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  what  ought  to  be  more 
frequently  pressed  and  urged  upon  men  than 
it  commonly  is.  With  a  view  to  promote  it, 
<he  recommended  a  treatise  in  the  moral  efeays 
written  by  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal, 
«<  .concerning,  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men  /'  and  also  the  Sermons  of  Dr. 
Wichcote  on  this  and  other  moral  subjects. 
He  was  exact  to  his  word,  and  religiously  per- 
formed  whatever  he  promised.  Though  he 
cKiefly  loved  truths  which  were  useful,  and 
with  such  stored  his  mind,  and  was  best  pleas- 
ed to  make  them  the  subjects  of  conversation; 
yet  he  used  to  say,  that,  in  order  to  employ 
one  part  of  this  life  in  serious  and  important 
occupations,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  another 
in  mere  amusements  ;  and,  when  an  occasion 
naturally  offered,  he  gave  himself  up  with 
pleasure  to  the  charms  of  a  free  and  facetious 
conversation.     He  remembered  many  agree- 


able stories,  which  he  always  introduced  with 
great  propriety ;  and  generally  made  them  yet 
more  delightful,  by  his  natural  and  pleasant 
manner  of  telling  them.  He  had  a  peculiar 
art  io  conversation,  of  leading  people  to  talk 
concerning  what  they  best  understood.  With 
a  gardener  he  conversed  of  gardening;  with 
a  jeweller  of  jewels ;  with  a  chemist  of  che- 
mistry, &c.  "  By  this,"  said  he,  "  I  please 
those  men,-  who  commonly  can  speak  perti- 
nently upon  qothing  else.  As  they  believe  I 
have  ^n  esteem  for  -their  profession,  they  are 
charmed  with  showing  their  abilities  before 
me ;  and  I,  in  the  mean  while,  improve  my- 
self by  their  discourse."  And,  indeed,  he  had 
by  this  method  acquired  a  very  good  insight 
into  all  the  arts.  lie  used  to  say  too,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  contained  moic  true 
philosophy,  than  all  those  fine  learned  hypo- 
theses, which,  having  no  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things,  are  fit  only  to  make  men  lose  their 
time  in  inventing  or  comprehending  them.  By 
the  several  questions  which  he  would  put  to 
artificers,  he  would  find  out  the  secret  of  their 
art,  which  they  did  not  understand  themselves; 
and  often  give  them  views  entirely  new,  which 
sometimes  they  put  in  practice  to  their  profit. 
He  was  so  far  from  assuming  those  affected 
airs  of  gravity,  by  which  some  persons,  as  well 
learned  as  unlearned,  love  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Siat,  on  die 
contrary,  he  looked  upon  them  as  infallible 
iparks  of  impertinence.  Nay,  sometimes,  he 
would  divert  himself  with  imitating  that  stu- 
died gravity,  in  order  to  turn  it  the  better  into 
ridicule :  and  upon  such  occasions  he  always 
recollected  this  maxim  of  the  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  which  he  particularly  admired,  "  that 
gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to 
conceal  tlie  defects  of  the  mind."  One  thing, 
which  those  who  lived  any  time  with  Mr. 
Locke  could  not  help  observing  in  him  was, 
that  he  used  his  reason  in  everv  thing  he  did  j 
and  that  nothing  that  was  useful,  seemed  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  and  care.  He  often 
used  to  say,  that  "  there  was  an  art  in  every 
thing ;"  and  it  was  easy  for  any  one  to  see  it^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  went  about  the 
most  trifling  things. 

As  Mr.  Locke  kept  utilitv  in  view  in  all  his 
disquisitions,  he  esteemed  tne  employments  of 
men  only  in  proportion  to  the  good  which 
they  were  capable  of  producing.  On  this 
account  he  had  no  great  value  for  those  critic^^ 
or  mere  grammarians,  who  waste  their  lives 
in  comparing  words  and  phrases,  and  in  com* 
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ing  to  a  determination  in  the  choice  of  a  tari- 
Gus  reading,  in  a  passage  of  no  importance. 
He  valued  yet  less  those  professed  disputants, 
whO|  bein^  wholly  possessed  with  a  desire  of 
coming  off  with  victory,  fortify  themselves  be- 
hind the  ambiguity  of  a  word,  to  givj  their 
adversaries  the  more  trouble;  and  whenever 
he  had  to  argue  with  suc^  persons,  if  he  did 
not  bcfore-haiid  strongly  resolve  to  keep  his 
temper,  he  was  apt  to  grow  somewhat  warm. 
Fpr  his  natural  disposition  was  irrituble;  but 
his  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  he  retained  any 
resentment,  it  was  against  himself,  for  having 
given  way  to  &uch  a  ridiculous  passion,  which, 
as  he  used  to  s^y,  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  but  never  yet  did  the  least  good.  He 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  excepting  such  as 
were  idle,  or  profane,  and  spent  their  Sundays 
in  ale-houseS|  instead  of  attending  at  church. 
And  he  particularly  compassionated  those, 
who,  after  they  had  laboured  as  long  as 
their  strength  would  permit,  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  He  said,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  but  that  a  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  for  them,  sufficient  to 
render  them  comfortable.  In  his  friendships 
he  was  warm  and  steady  ;  and,  therefore,  felt 
a  strong  indignation  against  any  discovery  of 
treachery  or  insincerity  in  those  in  whom 
he  connded.  It  is  said,  that  a  particu- 
lar person,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  was  discovered  by  him  to  have  acted  with 
great  baseness  and  perfidy.  He  had  not  only 
taken  every  method  privately  of  doing  Mr. 
Locke  what  injury  he  could  in  the  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected,  but  had 
also  gone  off*  with  a  large  sum  of  money  which 
was  his  property,  and  at  a  time  too  when  he 
knew  that  such  a  step  must  involve  him  in  con- 
siderable dilEculties.  Many  years  after  all 
intercourse  had,  by  such  treachery,  been  brok- 
en off  between  them,  and  when  Mr.  Locke 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations, 
ipformation  was  brought  to  him  one  morning 
while  he  was  at  breakfast,  that  a  person  shab- 
bily dressed  requested  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  him.  Mr.  Locke,  with  the  politeness  and 
humanity  which  were  natural  to  him,  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  admitted ;  and  beheld, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  his  false  friend,  re- 
duced by  a  life  of  cunning  and  extravagance  to 
poverty  and  distress,  and  come  to  solicit  his  fqr- 
giveness,  and  to  implore  his  assistance.  Mr. 
Locke  looked  at  him  for  some  time  very  stedfastly, 
%ltbou(  speaking  one  vfoxd.    At  length,  taking 


out  a  fifty-pound  note,  hepresented  it  to  him  with 
the  following  remarkable  declaration:  "Though 
I  sincerely  forgive  your  behaviour  to  me,  yet 
I  must  never  put  it  in  your  power  to  injure  me 
a  second  time.  Take  this  trifle,  which  I  give, 
not  as  a  mark  of  my  former  friendship,  but  as 
a  relief  to  your  present  wants,  and  consign  to 
the  service  of  your  necessities,  without  recollect- 
ing how  little  you  deserve  it.  No  reply !  It  is 
impossible  to  regain  my  good  opinion;  for 
know,  friendship  once  injured  'is  for  ever 
lost." 

Mr.  Locke  was  naturally  very  active,  and 
employed  himself  as  much  as  his  health  would 
permit.  Sometimes  he  diverted  himself  by 
working  in  the  garden,  at  which  he  was  very 
expert.  He  loved  walking  5  but  being  pre- 
vented by  his  asthmatic  complaint  from  taking 
much  of  that  exercise,  he  used  to  ride  out 
after  dinner,  either  on  horseback  or  in  ari 
open  chaise,  as  he  was  able  to  bear  it.  His 
bad  health  occasioned  disturbance  to  no  person 
but  himself^  and  persons  might  be  with  him 
without  any  other  concern  than  that  created 
by  seeing  him  suffer.  He  did  not  differ  from 
others  in  the  article  of  diet;  but  his  ordinary  drink 
viras'onlv  water;  and  this  he  thought  was  the 
cause  ot  his  having  his  life  prolonged  to  such  an 
age,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution. To  the  same  cause,  also,  he  thought 
that  the  preservation  of  his  eye-sight ,  was  in  k 
great  measure  to  be  attributed ;  for  fife  could 
read  by  candle-light  all  sorts  of  books  to  the 
last,  if  they  were  not  of  a  very  small  print,  and 
he  had  never  made  use  of  spectacles.  He  had 
no  other  disorder  but  his  asthma,  excepting  a 
deafness  of  six  month's  continuance  about  four 
years  before  his  death.  Writing  to  a  friend 
while  labouring  under  this  affliction,  he  ob- 
served, that  since  it  had  entirely  deprived  hint 
of  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  "  he  did  not 
know  but  it  was  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf." 
Among  the  honours  paid  ta  the  memory  of 
this  great  man,  that  of  queen  Caroline,  consort 
of  king  George  II.,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked: 
for  that  princess,  having  erected  a  pavilion  in 
Richmond  park  in  honour  of  philosophy, 
placed  in  it  our  author's  bust,  with  those  of 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  prime 
English  philosophers.  Mr.  Locke  left  several 
MSS.  behind  him,  from  which  his  executors,., 
sir  Peter  King,  and  Anthony  Collins,  esq. 
published,  in  1705,  his  "Paraphrase  and 
Notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'* 
in  4tO',  which  were  soon  followed  by  those 
upon  the-Corinthiansj  Romans,  and  £phesians»  ' 
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Vitb  an  essay  prefixed,  for  tlxe  understanding 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul 
himself.     In    1706,  '*  Posthumous  Works  of 
*Mr.  Locke"  were  published  in  8vo.  comprizring 
a  treatise  "  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Undcrstend- 
ing,"   supplementary   to   the   author's  essay; 
'*  An  Examination  of  Mulebranche's  Opinion 
of  seeing  all   things  in  God,"  ike.     In   i7o8> 
"  Sorae  familiar  Letters  between  Mr.  Locke 
and  several  of  his  Friends"  were  aUo   pub- 
lished in  8vo.;  and  in  172©,  M.  Des  Maize^ux  s 
**  Collection,"  already  noticed  by  us.     But  all 
our  author's  works  luiv.e  been  collected  toge- 
ther, and  frequently  reprinted,  in  three  vols, 
folioj  and  in  four  vols.  4to.     Biog,  Brit.     Lifi 
prefixed  to  the  4*0,   Edition  of  Loch/s  Works. 
Brit.   Biog.       Le   CJerc's   Bibliotkeqt^e    Choisic. 
Token's    l^indication    of  Mr.   Locke'' s  political 
Principles.     Etfieid's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  II.  b.  x. 
^A.  3.  §.  I.— M. 

/LOIR,  Nicholas,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1624,  was  tlie  son  of  a  goldsmith. 
He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under' Bourdon,  but 
adopted  the  manner  neither  of  that  master  nor 
of  >any  other.     He  visited   Rome    in    1637, 
,  where  he  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  ideas,  $0 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that  he 
could  recall  them  at  pleasure.     A  great  abun^- 
dance  of  thoughts  upon  any  given  subject  was 
therefore  his  characteristic,  which  gave  facility 
'  and  variety  to  his  works,  but  without  any  thing 
that  indicated  superior  genius*     As  a  proof  of 
these  qualities,  it  is  related  that  he  laid  a  wager 
with  some  brother-artists,  that  he  would  in 
one  day  design  twelve  holy  families,  in  which 
not  one  figure  should  resemble  another*,  and 
won  his  bet.     He  drew  correctly,  grouped  his 
pieces  with  elegaiKe,  was  a  good  colourist, 
and  painted  all  parts  of  his  subjects  equally 
well,  figures,  landscape,  architecture,  and  or- 
naments.   He  particularly  excelled  in  his  wo- 
men and  children.    On  his  return  from  Rome, 
.    be  was  much  employed  at  Paris,  and  becapie 
professor  and  rector  of  the  academy  of  painting. 


fourscone  engravings  from  his  works  by  dif- 
ferent nuuters  attest  the  reputation  he  once 
possessed.  He  died  in  1679.  D* Argenville^ 
Pilkingtons  Di£t. — A. 

I^OKMAN,   surnamed    JUH/dim,  or   ths 
Wise,  a  philosopher  in  high  repute  among  the 
eastern  nations,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  collec- 
tion of  maxims  and  ifables,  which  convey  no 
inelegant  specimen  of  the  moral  doctrine  of 
the   anciont   Arabians.      Mahomet    gave  bis  . 
name  to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
in  which  he  introduces  God  as  thus  speaking: 
"  We  have  given  wisdom  to  Lokman."     The 
interpreters  of  this  chapter  differ  among  them- 
selves conQernlug  the  sense  in  ^rhich  his  sur»- 
name  i$  to  be  understood;  some  maintaining 
that  it  implies  the  gi/t  of  prophecy,  while  others 
restrict  its  meaning  to  a  high  degree  of  mental 
s.agacity,  supernaturally  infused.    The  Malao- 
metan  doctors,  likewise,  entertain  different  by- 
potheses  respecting  his  country,  and  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished.     According  to  somCy 
be  was  the  nephew  of  Job,  by  his  sister,  or 
the  son  of  his  aunt,  an4  consequently  bis 
cousin;  but  according  to  others,  he  was  the 
great  nephew  of   Abraham.      The   greater 
number  of  the  Mussulman  doctors,  however^ 
deny  his  claim  to  so  high  an  antiquity,  and 
.make  him  a  contemporary  with  David  and  So- 
iomon*    The  latter  all  agree,  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ethiopiaj  or  Nubia,  and  in  a  servile 
conclitioA,  whose  occupation  was  either  that  of 
a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  or  a  shepherd.    They  re- 
late, \h^t  after  having  been  a  slave  in  different 
cquntrics,  he  was  at  le^igth  sold  among  the  Is- 
raelites.    His  wisdom"  they  ascribe  to  divine 
inspiration;  and  the  account  which  they  pre- 
serve of  tbe  manner  in  which  he  received  that 
gift  appears  to  Kaye  been  borrowed  from  the 
scripture  history  of  Solomon.     It  states,  thit 
while  Lokman  was  one  day  asleep  at  nooa^ 
angels  came  to  the  place  where  be  was  re- 
posing,  and  saluted  him  without  rendering 
themselves  visible.  Hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing 


(ie  painted  ^veral  ceilings  for  the  palaces  of    no  person,  Lokman  was  silent^  when  the  an 


Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  adopted  that  mo- 
narch's favourite  allegorical  emblem  of  the  sun, 
and  gained  a  pension  for  the  adulation  of  his 
pencil.  Many  of  his  works  were  allegorical; 
out  his  invention  in  this  walk  does  not  seem  to 
have  soared  very  high,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  piece  in  which,  to  illustrate  the  mai^im  "  Sine 
Cerere  &  Baccho  friget  Venus,"  he  painted 
Venus  warming  herself  at  a  fire,  and  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  retiring.  Loir  made  a  number  of 
<^tchings  froin  bis  own  d^i^i^Qs;  and  abput 


gels  said  to  bim>  "  We  are  the  messengers  of 
God,  thy  creator  and  ours,  who  has  sent  us  to 
declare  to  thee,  that  he  vrill  make  thee  a  mo- 
narch, and  his  lieutenant  on  earth/'  Lokman  re- 
plied, ^*  If  Qod  has  absolutely  commanded  that 
such  as  you  say  is  to  be  my  destiny,  his  will  be 
done  in  all  things;  andlhope,  that  in  that  situa- 
tion he  will  grant  me  tbe  grace  necessary  for 
enabling  me  faithfully  to  execute  bis  pleasure. 
Were  be  pleased,  however,  to  grant  me  tbe  li- 
b^rt|  of  choosing  my  condition  in  U£e>  I  wovld 
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rather  continue  in  my  present  state,  and  that 
he  would  preserve  mc  from  offending  him; 
otherwise,  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world  would 
be  a  burden  to  me-"  This  answer  of  Lokman 
was  so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  immediately 
bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  wisdom  in  such 
an  eminent  degree,  that  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
struct mankind  by  a  great  variety  of  maxims, 
sentences,  and  parables,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  in  number,  each  of  which  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  whole  world.  The  anecdotes 
which  remain  concerning  the  life  of  Lokman, 
arc  found  scattered  in  the  writings  of  several 
of  the  orientals,  who  have  introduced  them  as 
ornaments  to  their  poems,  and  other  works. 
From  the  selection  of  them  made  by  D'Her- 
belot,  and  in  the  notice  prefixed  to  Marcel's 
edition  of  Lokman's  fables,  we  shall  present 
cur  readers  with  some  specimens,  from  which 
they  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  wisdom 
attributed  to  this  celebrated  character  in  an- 
cient story. 

Lokman  was  one  day  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  auditors,  when  a  man  of  high  rank 
among  the  Jews,  observing  tlie  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  him,  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  fhat  black  slave,  whom  he  had  seen 
attending  the  flocks  of  a  person  whom  he 
jiamed  ?  "  It  is  true,"  said  Lokman  modestly, 
^  I  am  he."  The  other  then  asked  him,  how, 
in  that  low  condition,  he  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  a  sage  and  philosopher  P  *^  It 
was,"  replied  Lokman,  "  by  following  exactly 
these  three  precepts:  always  speak  the  truth, 
without  disguise;  keep,  inviolably,  the  pro- 
mises which  you  have  made;  and  never  med- 
dle with  what  does  not  concern  you."  Thaa- 
leby  relates,  in  his  commentary  on  the  koran, 
that  Lokman  being  sent  with  other  slaves  into 
the  country,  to  fetch  some  fruit,  his  comrades 
ventured  to  eat  a  considerable  quaatity,  and  af- 
terwards accused  our  philosopher  of  oeing  the 
offender.  But  he  justified  himself  by  drinking 
warm  water,  till  his  innocence  was  proved 
from  the  contents  of  his  stomach;  and  the 
other  slaves,  being  obliged  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, soon  afforded  evidence  where  the  guilt 
lay.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet  Gelaleddin 
has  introduced  this  story  into  his  moral  poem, 
entitled  "  Methnawy,"  and  gives  it  this  singu- 
lar moral  application:  "  O  ye!  who  here  be- 
low cloak  yourselves  with  the  vest'ments  of  the 
•upright  man,  ind  conceal  within  your  hearts 
every  kind  of  vice,  when,  yi  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  you  will  be  compelled  to  drink  of  its 
hot  and  scalding  water,  all  that  you  have  hid 
from  the  world  with  so  much  care,  will  appear 
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in  open  view  to  all,  and  the  reputation  which 
you  have  gained  through  your  hypocrisy,  will 
then  be  changed  into  shame  and  confusion.'* 
Waheb,  in  a  Turkish  commentary  on  the  31st 
chapter  of  the  koran,  relates  the  following  sen- 
tentious maxims  of  our  philosopher:  "Lokman^ 
being  asked  from  whom  he  had  learned  that 
wisdom  and  discernment,  which  made'  him 
shine  so  conspicuously  on  every  subject,  an- 
swered, it  is  from  the  blind,  who  will  believe 
nothing  but  what  they  touch  with  thefr  own 
hands.  "  It  was  Lokman  who  first  said,  that 
the  tongue  and  the  heart  were  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  parts  of  men."  Saady,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Persian  poets,  in  his  "  Uostan" 
and  his  "  Gulistan,"  has  given  several  traits 
and  maxims  of  Lokman,  two  of  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers.  "  A  caravan,  in 
which  Lokman  was  present,  having  been  pil- 
laged by  robbers,  who  could  not  be  moved  to 
pity  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  suf- 
fiprers,  one  of  the  plundered  merchants  said 
to  I^okman,  <  thou  shouldst  have  given  to  these 
robbers  lessons  of  wisdom  and  good  conduct; 
perhaps  they  might  then  have  been  diverted 
from  their  purpose  by  thy  advice  and  remon- 
strances, and  would  have  Restored  to  us  our 
goods,  or,  at  least,  in  part  repaired  the  heavy- 
loss  which  they  have  occasioned  us.'  ^  It 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  loss,'  replied 
Lokman,  ^  to  have  thrown  away  lessons  of 
wisdom  on  villains  incapable  of  understanding 
or  appreciating  them.  No  file  can  polish  the 
iron,  when  the  rust  has  entirely  consumed  it." 
"  Lokman  being  asked,  whence  he  had  drawn 
that  treasure  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  he 
possessed  in  so  emment  a  degree,  answered, 
*  It  is  from  the  foolish  and  wicked;  by  observ- 
ing their  actions  and  comparing  them  with  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  I  have  learned 
what  to  perform,  and  what  to  shun.  The  wise 
and  prudent  man  can  extract  benefit  from 
poisofi  itself,  whilst  the  most  excellent  precepts 
are  of  no  advantage  to  the  fool.*" 

Another  remarkable  trait  of  Lokman  is  re- 
lated in  a  Persian  poem,  entitled  **  Niganistan." 
Lpkman's  master  having  one  day  given  him  a 
bitter  melon,  or  coloquintida,  to  eat,  he  im* 
mediately  ate  it  all,  without  shewing  the  least 
repugnance.  Surprized  at  his  ready  obedience, 
his  master  said  to  him,  "  how  was  it  possible 
for  you  to  eat  a  fruit  so  disagreeable  to  the 
taste?"  Lokman  replied,  •*  I  have  received  so 
many  sweets  from  you,  that  it  is  not  surprizing 
I  should  have  eaten  the  only  bitter  fruit  which 
you  have  ever  given  me."  This  generous  an.- 
swer  so  forcibly  struck  his  master,  that  he  inv- 
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viledlat€ly  gave  him  fais  liberty.     Some  Idea  of 
the  high  sense  which  the  orientals  entertain  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  philosopher,  may  be  un- 
derstood from  their  common  use  of  the  pro- 
verb, "  to  teach  any  thing  to  Lokman,**  which 
is  employed  to  express  something  absolutely 
impossible.     It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Mahomet,  in   the   chapter  of   the   koran   to 
which  hid  name  is  prefixed,  puts  into  Lokman's 
mouth  these  maxims  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  which  are  repeated  in  almost  every  page 
of  that  book:  "  And  Ix)kman  gave  this  lesson 
to  bis  son— O  my  son!  associate  no  name  with 
that  of  God  5  for  it  is  a  very  culpable  error  to 
suppose  an  equal  to  tlie  Almighty."     In  this 
passage  Mahomet  uses  the  authority  of  Lok- 
man  as  a  support  for  his  own  opinions;  which 
shews  the  high  degree  of  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  time  when  the 
Icoran  was  made  public.     This  esteem  is  not  in 
the  least  diminished  at  the  present  day;  and 
•everal  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  even  give 
him  the  title  of  saint  and  prophet.    They  re- 
present him  to  have  been  as  virtuous  and  pious, 
as  he  was  wise;  to  have  generally  preserved 
strict  silence,   applying   himself  intensely  to 
contemplation,  and,  above  all,  to  the  exercise 
of  love  to  God:  whence  they  observe,  that 
God  indulged  him  with  his  peculiar  favour  and 
affection,  on  account  of  the  love  which  he  en- 
tertained for  God.    Some  writers  assert,  that 
he  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  king  David,  who  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him ;  and  the  author  of  the 
•«  Tarikh  Montekheb'*  informs  us,  that  he  died 
in  Judea,  at  a  verv  advanced  age,  and  that  in 
his  time  the  tomo  of  Lokman  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Ramlah,  a  small  town  in  Syria,  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.     Marcel  maintains,  that  the 
fables  of  Lokman,  with  those  of  Pilpay,  may 
be  considered  as  the.  only  original  pieces  of 
composition  of  this  species,  and  of  which  the 
fiables  of  ^sop,  most  of  those  of  Phsedrus, 
and  even  many  of  La  ^^ontaine  are  only  trans- 
lations and  copies.     '^  If  it  is  true,"  says  he, 
**  that  ^sop  is  not  a  mere  fidtitious  personage, 
at  least«he  must  have  existed  Ipng  after  Lok- 
man.    Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  Pausanias,  agree 
in  placing  .£8op  about  the  time  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia^  and  Solon,   legislator  of  the 
i^Vthenians,  that  is  to  say,  some  time  between 
the  46th  and  55th  Olympiad.     Now  all  the 
oriental  writers,  both  the  Arabian  and  Persian, 
unanimously  agree  in  placing  the  life  of  Lok- 
man 500  years  prior  to  that  of  .£sop,  at  the 
same  period  with  the  reign  of  Dawud  or  David 
over  the  Hebrews,  and  Kaykaus  and  Kay k- 


hosru  over  the  Persians.  In  this  case,  Lokman 
would  be  tlic  original  from  whom  jEsop  bor- 
rowed his  apologues,  as  the  latter  might  easily 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabian 
fabulist,  during  the  residence  which  he  is  ssiid 
to  have  made  in  the  courts  of  different  princes 
of  Asia.  But  the  opinion  the  most  generally 
received,  and  which  indeed  is  much  more  pro- 
bable tlian  the  former,  is,  that  Lokman  is  the 
same  person,  whom  the  Greeks,  not  knowing 
his  real  name,  have  called,  in  their  own  tongue, 
Aio-wTTo^,  or  JEsopi  a  term  derived  from  that  of 
AiSiwTT^,  or  Eibiopian^  by  a  slight  change,  which 
often  occurs  in  a  word  while  passing  from  one 
dialect  to  another."  And  he  conceives  that 
the  particulars  concerning  Lokman,  already 
given  from  the  oriental  writers,  many  of  which 
are  also  related  of  .£sop,  serve  to  establish 
the  identity  between  them.  His  hypothesis 
carries  with  it  dn  air  of  plausibility ;  but  is  at- 
tended with,  chronological  difEculties,  on  which 
we  are  incapable  of  deciding.  We  therefore 
leave  it,  together,  with  the  opinion  of  other 
critics,  that  the  work  attributed  to  Lokmaa 
seems  rather  to.  be  a  collection  of  ancient  fa- 
bles, than  the  production  of  any  one  writer, 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  think  it  a 
point  worthy  of  enquiry.  The  scanty  relica 
of  the  fables  of  Lokman  were  published  by 
Erpenius,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  the  end  of 
his  AraWc  grammar,  in  1636,  and  i6^b^  in 
4to.;  and  Tannaquil  Faber  presei}ted  them  to 
the  public  in  elegant  Latin  verse.  A  French 
translation  of  them  was  published  by  Galland, 
together  with  those  of  Pilpay,  in  17 14,  in  two 
vols.  i2mo.;  and  in  the  year  1803,  we  saw 
announced  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  them, 
in  the  original  Arabic,  accompanied  with  a 
French  translation,  by  citizen  J.  J.  MarceL 
UHerbeloi's  BihL  Orient.  '  Gen.  Did.  Month. 
Mag.  Jan.  1803. — M. 

LOLLARD,  Walter.  Most  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  affirm,  that  the  Lollards  were  a 
particular  sect,  who  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome  in  many  religious  points;  and  that 
Walter  LoUhard,  who  was  burnt  in  the  four- 
teenth century  for  heresy,  was  their  founder. 
Dr.  Mpsheim,  however,  has  shewn,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  term  Loll^ 
hard  was  not  a  surname  appropriate  to  any 
particular  individual,  but  applied  indifferently 
to  various  religious  communities.  Lollhardy  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
signifies  a  person  who  is  continually  praising 
God  ivith  a  song^  or  singing  hymns  to  bis  honour. 
And  because  those  who  praised  God  generally 
did  it  in  verse,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  style  of 
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tliie  middle  age,  to  praise  God^  meant  to  sing  to 
him,  and  such  as  were  frequently  employed  in 
acts  of  adoration,  were  called  religious  singers. 
And  as  prayers  and  hymns -are  regarded  as  a 
certain  external  sign  of  piety  towards  God, 
therefore  tliose  who  aspired  after  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  piety  and  rrtigion,  and  for 
that  purpose  were  more  frequently  occupied  in 
singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  than  others, 
were,  in  the  common  popular  language,  called 
Lollhards.  Upon  this  the  ivord  Lollhard  zc- 
quired  the  same  meaning  with  that  of  the  word 
Beghardj  which  d(yioted  a  person  remarkable 
for  piety;  for  in  all  the  old  records,  from  the 
eleventh  century,  these  words  are  synonymous: 
so  that  all  who  are  styled  Beghards  are  also 
called  Lollhardsy  and  there  are  precisely  as 
many  sorts  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter. 
Those  who  in  modern  times  the  monks  called 
lay  brothers^  were  formerly  named  Loilhardbre* 
tbren.  The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit j  an  enthu- 
siafStical  sect  which  originated  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  arc  by  some  styled  Beggards^  by  others 
Lollards;  and  the  priests  of  the  community  are 
frequently  called  Lollard  brethren.  Walter, 
who  was  burnt  at  Cologne,  is  by  some  called 
a  Beggar dy  by  others  a  Lollard;  and  by  others 
a  minorite.  The  Franciscan  TertiarieSf  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  prayers  and  other 
pious  exercises,  often  go  by  the  name  of  Lel^ 
lards.  The  Cellite  brethren^  or  Alexians,  whose 
piety  was  very  exemplary,  did  no  sooner  appear 
in  Flanders  about  the  neginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  than  the  people  gave  them  the 
title  of  Lollards*  A  particular  reason,  indeed, 
for  their  being  distinguished  by  this  name  was, 
that  they  were  public  singers,  who  made  it: 
their  business,  from  motives  of  compassion 
and  piety,  to  visit  and  comfort  those  who, 
being  infected  by  pestilential  disorders, 
were  shamefully  neglected  by  the  clergy,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  interment  of  those  who 
were  cut  off  by  them^,  on  which  occasion  they 
sang  a  dirge  over  them,  in  a  mournful  and  in- 
distinct tone,  as  they  carried  them  to  the  grave. 
The  same  reason  that  afterwards  changed  tlie 
word  Beggard  from  its  primitive  meaning,  con- 
tributed also  to  give,  in  process  of  time,  a  dif- 
ferent signification  to  that  of  Lollard,  even  its 
being'  assumed  by  persons  that  dishonoured  it. 
For  among  these  Lollards^  who  made  such  ex- 
tVaordinary  pretences  to  piety  and  religion,  and 
gpent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  medi- 
t'ation,  prayer,  and  such  like  acts  of  piety,  there 
Virere  many  abominable  hypocrites,  who  en- 
tertained the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  and 
concealed  the  most  enormolis  vices,  under  the 


specious  ma3k  of  this  extraordinary  professioiib 
But  it  was  chiefly  after  the  rise  of  the  Jhxians^ 
or  CelUtes,  that  tne  name  Lollard  became  infa- 
mous. For  the  clergy,  whose  reputation  was 
not  a  little  hurt  by  their  active  and  useful  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  men- 
dicant friars,  who  found  their  profits  dimi- 
nished by  tlie  growing  credit  of  these  new  so- 
cieties, became  invcterately  exasperated  against 
them,  propagated  injurious  suspicions  concern- 
ing them,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  innocent  and  beneficent  as  the 
Lollards  seemed  to  be,  they  were  in  reality  the 
contrary,  being  tainted  with  the  most  perni- 
cious sentiments  of  a  religious  kind,  and  se- 
cretly addicted  to  all  sorts  of  vices.  Thus  by. 
degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any  person,  who 
covered  heresies,  or  crimes,  under  the  prctence^ 
of  piety,  was  called  a  Lollard,  So  that  this 
was  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular 
person,  or  any  one  particular  sect,  but  was 
formeriy  common  to  all  persons  and  all  sectSr 
who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  * 
towavds  G9d  and  the  church,  under  an  ex-* 
tertial  profession  pf  extraordinary  piety;  Hence 
it  was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the 
^Uowera  of  Wickliff  in  England,  and  to  the 
earliest  opponents  to  popery  among  the  Bo« 
hemians,  Germans,  Flemish,  Swiss,  and  Pied- 
montese.  Walter  the  Ix^lard,  whose  name 
has  given  rise  to  this  article,  was  a  Dutchman 
by  birth,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence, and  became  the  chief  leader  and^ 
champion  of  the  Beggards  upon  the  Rhine. 
Having  been  driven  by  persecution  from  Upper 
Germany,  he  removed  from  Mentz  to  Co- 
logne, where  he  was  arrested  by  the  inquisi- 
tion. Being  tried  for  heresy,  and  refusing  Co. 
renounce  the  opinions  of  the  mystics  which  ho 
had  embraced,  he  was  condetnned  .to  the 
flames.  To  this  cruel  punishment  he  sub- 
mitted, with  the  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  of 
a  primitive  martyr,  in  the  year  I3a3,  Moiheir^ 
Hi  it,  EccL  sac.  xiv,  par.  ii,  cap.  2.  et  cap.  5  .paisimv 
with  Machine's  Nctes.  Nouv.  Diet.  hist. — M. 
LOMAZZI,  GiAMPAoLO,  an  artist  and 
writer,  was  a  native  of  the  Milanese,  and  born* 
in  1538.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  from 
G.  Battista  della  Cerra,  and  practiced  it  with 
reputation  in  the  branches  of  history,  portrait, 
and  landscape,  at  Milan,  Piacenza,  and  other 
cities.  He  is,  however,  chief! v  know.n  for  his 
work  on  painting,  composed  after  he  bad  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  in  his  thirty-third 
year.  It  was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1584,  with 
the  title  of  "  Trattato  dell'  Arte  della  Pittura;"  * 
to  which  in  the  following  year  was  added  in 
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the  title-page,  '*  Scoltura  ed  Architettura," 
though  he  says  nothing  of  these  two  arts. 
Upon  pamting  he  has  collected  every  thine 
belonging  to  the  subject,  both  historical  ana 
preceptive  j  and  his  work  still  retains  the  re- 
putation it  first  acquired.  He  wrote  likewise, 
Upon  the  same  topic,  **  Idea  del  Tempio  delia 
Pittura,"  and  a  work  "  Delia  Fornjia  delle 
Muse."     Lomazzi  had  likewise  a  talent  for 

foetry,  and  published  seven  books  of  "  Rime." 
le  was  fond  of  that  kind  of  jocular  verse 
which  at  Milan  is  called  **  In  Lingua  Facchi- 
ncsca,"  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  academy 
formed  for  cultivating  it,  named  dclla  Valle 
fti  Bregno.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  good 
circumstances^  since  he  is  said  to  have  had 
in  his  house  a  collection  of  four  thousand 
pieces  of  the  first  painters.  When  he  died 
is  uncertain.  Two  medals  struck  in  his  honour 
are  extant.     Tiraboschu — A, 

LOMBARD,  Peter,  a  celebrated  bishop 
of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  known 
arnong  the  scholastics  by  the  title  of  Master  of 
the  Sentences^  was  a  native  of  Novara  in  Lom- 
bardy,  from  which  country  he  derived  his 
surname*  He  commenced  his  academic  studies 
at  Bologna,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a 
fenious  university,  particularly  noted  for  its 
eminent  professors  of  civil  law.  But  as  the 
French  universities  were  in  hicher  repute  for 
their  professors  of  divinity,  wnich  was  prin- 
cipally the  object  of  Peter's  attention,  he  came 
to  a  determination  to  pursue  his  theological 
^Cudies  in  that  country.  In  this  design  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  bisnop  o£  Lucca,  from  whom 
he  xtdtvftA  a  letter  df  recommendation  to  St. 
Bernard,  wKo  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  support  during  some  time  while  he  studied 
at  Rheims. .  And  when  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  St.  Bernard  obtained  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Gildin,  abbot  of  St.  Victor, 
who  took  the  same  care  of  his  maintenance. 
In  this  university  he  soon  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  his  learning  as  a  divine,  and  was 
nominated-to  the  chair  of  that  faculty.  He  is 
also  styled  president  of  the  university  by  con- 
temporary  writers.  The  first  promotion  which 
he  obtained  in  the  church  was  a  canonry  of 
Chartres ;  which  was  followed  by  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  an 
illustrious  pupil,  Philip,  son  of  king  Lewis 
tfje  gross.  That  prince,  who  was  educated  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  filled  the  post  of  archdeacon 
of  Paris  in  the  year  x  159,  when  a  vacancy  took 

J  lace  in  the  see  of  that  city,  was  elected  bishop 
J  the  chapter.     With  singular  disinterested- 


ness, however,  Philip  declined  that  dignity  m 
favour  of  his  old  master,  both  out  of  respect 
-for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and  as  a  mark 
of  his  great  personal  regard  for  him.     This 
dignity  our  prelate  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, sincqhe  died  in  the  year  1 164.     His  cele- 
brity for  ages  in  the  schools,  and  the  title  by 
which  we  have  already  seen  he  >ras  distinguished, 
were  derived  from  a  work,  entitled  '*  Senten- 
tiarum  Lib.  IV.  j"  in  which,  after  the  method 
of  Augustine,  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  by  a  collection 
of  sentences   and   passages   drawn   from   the 
fathers,  whose  manifold  contradictions  he  has 
attempted  to  reconcile.     It  may  be  considered 
as  a  complete  body  of  divinity,  according  to 
that  scholastic  system  of  sopliistry  and  chicane 
which   had  just   before   been   introduced  by 
the    subtile  reter   Abelard,   and  which  per- 
plexed   and    obscured    the    ditine   doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by   a  multitude 
of  vain  questions  and  idle  speculations.     How- 
ever, it  was   perfectly  adapted   to   the   taste 
of    the    dark    age    in    which    it    made    its 
appearance,  and  was  not  only  received  with 
almost  universal  applause,  but  acquired  also 
such  a  high  degree  of  authority,*  as  induced 
the  most  learned  doctors  in  all  places  to  employ 
their  labours  in  illustrating  and  expounding  it. 
The  abbe  Fleury  makes  the  number  of  com- 
mentators on  it  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-four.     The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  at  Venice  in  14771  ^"  folio;  and  it 
afterwards  underwent  a  multitude  of  impres- 
sions, at  different  places.     Cave  observes,  that 
John  of  Cornwall,  a  disciple  of  Peter  Lombard, 
says  that  the  latter  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
diebooks  of  sentences  of  Peter  Abelard,  in  com- 
piling his  work.      And  others  add,  that  he 
made  a  very  free  use  of  the  writings  of  Ban- 
dinus,   an  obscure  and  almost  unknown  di- 
vine.    He  was  the  author  of  "  Sententiarum 
Theologicarum  Lib.  IV.*'  which  was  published 
at  Vienna  in  15 19.     There  certainly  is  a  very 
striking  resemblance  between  the  two  perform- 
ances,   the  principal  difference  consisting  in 
the  greater  prolixity  of  Lombard's  work ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
authors  was  the  copyist  of  the  other.     Those 
who  have  any  curiosity  to  examine  this  point, 
are  recommended  to  consult  Thomasius,  "  De 
Plagio  Literario,"  $  493—502.     Peter  Lom- 
bard was  also  the  author  of  *'  Glossa,  seu  Com- 
mentarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,"  published  at 
Paris,  in   1 551,  folio;    and    *•  Collectanea  in 
omnes   Divi    Paul!   Epistolas,  ex   Ambrosio, 
Hieronymo^  Augustino^  aliisque  Scriptoribus 
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contexta,'*  published  at  the  aime  place  in 
1535,  folio  :  in  both  which  he  has  adopted  the 
same  method  as  in  hi»  book  of  sentences. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub.  sac.  IVald.  Mosh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  Site.  tcii.  par.  ii.  cap.  3.  Dupin. 
Monri.    Nouv.  Diet,  //i^/,— M. 

LOMEIR,  John,  a  learned  Dutch  protest- 
ant  divine  in  the  sevcnteentli  century,  con- 
cerning whose  life  we  have  seen  no  other  par- 
ticulars, than  that  he  was  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Dotekum,  in  Zutphen.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  curious  little  work,  abounding  in  erudition 
and  close  research,  in  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  give  a  historical  and  critical  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  libraries  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  It  is  entitled,  "  De  Bibliothecis  Liber 
Singularis,"  i2mo«  16^9,  and  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters.  The  first  is  .preliminary  j 
and  the  subsequent  ones  treat  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  events  before  the  time  of  Moses  j 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Hebrews  ;  those  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Phenicians,  Egyptians, 
&c.  \  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  \  the 
libraries  of  the  Christians  before  the  dark  ages  ; 
the  state  of  libraries  during  the  long  night  of 
barbarism ;  of  libraries  after  the  revival  of  let- 
ters \  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Europe ; 
of  the  libraries  in  various  other  nations;  of 
particular  books  in  certain  collections  \  of  the 
Keepers  of  libraries  \  of  the  proper  situation, 
disposition,  and  ornaments  of  libraries  \  and  of 
the  enemies  to.  libraries.  Under  these  heads 
the  scholar  will  meet  with  much  interesting 
and  entertaining  matter;  though  not  clothed 
in  a  chaste  style,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
author  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  admit- 
ted small  private  collections  into  his  list  of  im* 
portant  libraries.  The  author's  plan  after- 
wards gave  rise  to  a  larger  work  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Joachim- John  Maderus,  a  learned 
German,  who  published  at  Helmstadt  a  trea- 
tise **  De  Bibliothecis,"  in  two  volumes,  410. 
1702  and  1705,  in  which  he  has  inserted  our 
author's  piece.  Lomeri  De  Bibl.  Lit.  Ncuv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

LOMMIUS,  (Van  Lom)  Jodocus,  a  medi- 
cal writer  of  reputation,,  was  a  native  of  Buren 
in  Guelderland.  ^is  father,  who  was  the 
town-clerk,  caused  him  to  be  carefullyeducated ; 
and  he  was  master  of  the  learned  languages 
when  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic.  Paris 
was  the  school  from  which  he  principally  de- 
rived his  professional  knowledge.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He 
was  pensionary- physician  to  the  city  of 
Tournay  in  1557 »  and  settled  at  Brussels 
in  1560,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years. 
}Ie    was    living    in     1562,    beyond    v^bich 


time  there  is  no  record  of  him.  The  works 
of  Lommius,  which  are  written  in  a  pure, 
elegant,  and  clear  style,  and  have  been  much 
read  and  esteemed,  are  the  following;  **  Com«- 
mentarii  de  Sanitate  Tuenda  in  primum 
librum  C.  Celsi,"  Lxivariy  1558:  this  is  an 
ample  commentary  upon  Celsus,  entirely  taken 
from  the  ancients.  **  Observationum  Medici- 
nalium  Lib.  Ill,"  Jntw.  1560,  many  tinjes  re- 
printed and  translated:  this  consists  of  analytic 
histories  of  diseases,  with  their  signs  and  prog- 
nostics, and  contains  much  accurate  and  use- 
ful observation.  "  De  Curandis  Febribus  Con- 
tinuis,"  Antw.  1563,  often  reprinted  and 
translated.  Haileri  BibL  Med.  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist,  dela  Med.-^K. 

LOMONOZOF,  a  distinguished  person  in 
the  scanty  catalogue  of  Russian  literati,  and' 
accounted  the  father  of  Russian  poetry,  was 
born  in  1 7 1 1 ,  at  Kolmogori,  where  his  father 
was  a  dealer  in  fish.  He  had  the  advantage,, 
at  that  time  unusual,  of  learning  to  read-  his 
native  language,  and  early  caught  a  flame  o£ 
poetical  inspiration  by  perusing  a  translation  of 
Solomon's  song  into  rude  verse  by  Polotski. 
His  love  for  letters  induced  him  to  escape  from, 
his  father,  who  wished  him  to  marry,  and  take, 
refuge  in  a  monastery  at  Moscow.  He  there, 
acquired  the  rujdiments  of  Greek  and  Latin^ 
and  displayed  such  a  promise  of  abilities,  that 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of. 
Sciences  in  163^,  tp  be  sent  at  its  expence  for 
improvement  to  the  German  university  o£ 
Marpurg.  He  continued  there  four  years> 
studying  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  mider  Wolff,, 
and  other  branches  of  science  un^er  the  other 
professors.  Of  chemistry,  whic^  he  pursued 
with  great  ardour,  he  obtained  further  know- 
ledge tinder  Kanchel,  at  Freyberg»  in  Saxony. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  elected  adjunct,, 
and  the  next  year,  mepber  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, and  professor  of  chemistry.  In.  1760 
he  was  appointed .  inspjector  to  the  seminary 
attached  to  the  academy  ^j".  in  1764  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state. 
His  death  took  place  in  the,  same  year.  Th« 
reputation  of  Lomonozof  in  his  own  country 
is  founded  chiefly  on  his  poetical  compositions, 
which  are, numerous  and  various  in  their  kinds. 
His  odes  are  particularly  admired  for  their 
spirit,  variety,  and  sublimity,  in  .which  quali- 
ties he  is  said  to  rival  Pindar  himself.  Xhat: 
they  should  have  a  mixture  of  turgidity  and  ex- 
traivagance  was  to  be  expected  in  a  country  audi 
language  as  yet  so  little  disciplined  by  taste*. 
In  these  and;  in  iiis  other  poems  he  was,  the 
creator  of  various  measures  new  to  Russian: 
verse,  so  tbaf  he  justly  ranks  as  its  gVeatest: 
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'benefactor.  Among  his  poetical  pieces  are 
tragedies,  idylls,  epistlec,  and  a  fragment  of 
Tan  epic  poem  on  Peter  the  Great.  In  prose 
he  enriched  Russian  oratory  with  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some 
original  pieces.  He  likewise  published  some 
chemical  and  philosophical  tracts,  and  two  short 
ix'orks  on  the  history  of  his  country.  Neiu 
Biogr.  Diet.  ed.   1798. — A. 

LONG,  James  le,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  an 
Industrious  and  learned  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1665.     He  was"  sent  at  an  early  age' 
to  Malta  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  order.     Having  narro^^'ly 
escaped  the  infection  of  the  plague  there,  he 
returned  to.  Paris,  and  in  1686  entelred  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.    He  occupied 
the    post   of  professor   in    several  houses   of 
that  society,  and  finally  was  appointed  their  li- 
brarian at  St.  Honore.     He  passed  his  life  in 
learned  labours,  and  died  of  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ortJer  in  1 72 1 ,  with  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
and  estimable  man.    Father  le  Long  was  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  and  in  many  modern  lan- 
guages, and  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  literature,  of  bibliography  and 
printing.     When  bantered  for  the  pains  he 
took  in  verifying  a  date,  or  investigating  some 
minute  fict,  he  would  say,  "  IVuth  is  so  de- 
sirable a  thing,  that  no  labour  should  be  spared 
in  discovering  tt,  even  in  trifles.^     With  this 
disposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  no 
taste  for  poetry,  and  that  his  erudition  was 
without  ameniry;    Of  his  works,  one  of  the 
principal    is   bis    **  Bibliotheca    Sacra,"   first 
containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  editions  and 
translations  tA  the  .scriptures,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.,  1709  ;  to  vi^hich  he  subjoined  in  a  second 
part,  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  written 
upon  the  scriptures  :  this  was  printed  in  a  new 
edition  after  his  death   by  father  Desmolets, 
his  successor  in  the  library,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  1723.     It  is  accounted  a  very  valuable 
performance,   tlioijgh    not   without   mistakes. 
His  "  Bibliothecjue  Historique  de  la  France,*^ 
being  aw  account  of  all  the  historical  works  re- 
lative to  thiit  country,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
all  engaged  in  similar  studies,,  and  ranks  among 
the  great  productions  of  the  reigh  of  Lew'is 
XV.     A  new  edition  of  it,  in  five  volumes 
folio,  was  given  by  M.  dc  Fontete  in  1768  ct 
seq.     Father  le  Long  also  published  a  "  His- 
torical Discourse  on  Polygl6t  Bibles,  and  their 
several  Editions,"  8vo.  1 7 1 3.    Htf  had  planned 
a  new  collection  of  the  French  historians,  but 
did  not  live  to  put  it  into  execution.      Moreri 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LONG,  Roger,'  a  kained  English  divine 


arid  astronomical  professor  who  flourisTied  Itt 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  about  the 
year  16  9,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,   but  in 
wliat  place  we  are  not  informed.  •  Cambridge, 
was  his  alwa  ntatcr ;  and  in  that  university  he 
became  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  was  admitted 
to  the  decree  of  doctor  of  divmity,  and  appoint- 
ed   Lowndes's   professor   of    astronomy   and 
geometry.     Dr.  Long  had  also  the  honour  of 
being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  ecclesiastical  pref;jrment8  were,  the  rectory 
of  Chetryhinton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of 
Brad  well  juxta  Mare  in  Essex.     We  are  ftir- 
nished  with  no  particulars  of  his  life,  but  what 
are  supplied  by  the  anecdotes  concerning  him 
collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Shephall  in  ^ 
Hertfordshire,  and  one  inserted  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine.     What  Mr.  Jones  has  related  con- 
cerning him   appears   to   have  been   written 
about  three  years  before  Dr.  Long's  death,  and 
is  as  follows :    "  He  is  now  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  ^nd  for  his  years  vegete 
and  active.     He  was  lately  put  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor ;  he  executed 
that  trust  once  before,  I  think  in  the  year  1737. 
He  is  a  very  ingenious  person,  and  sometimes 
very  facetious.    At  the  public  commencement, 
in  the  year  1713,-  Dr.  Greene,  master  of  Ben- 
net-college,    and   afterwards    bishop   of  Ely, 
being  then  vice-chancellor,    Mr.   Long   was 
pitched  upon  for  the  tripos«-performance ;    it 
was   witty  and  humorous,    and  has   passed 
through  divers  editions.     Some  that  rcmem^ 
bered  the   delivery  of  it,   told   me,   that   in 
addressing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  some  of 
the  university  wags  usually  styled  miss  Grcene^)^ 
the  tripos-orator,  being  a  native,  of  Norfolk^, 
and  assuming  the  Norfolk  dialect,  instead  of 
saying  dthtifit  vice-cancellariey  archly  pronounced 
the  words  thus,  domina  mce-eanceUaria ;  which 
occasioned  a  general  smile  in  that  great  audi- 
tory.    His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bonfoy  of  Rep- 
ton,  told  me  this  little  incident :  *  that  he  and 
•Dr.  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge  in  a 
dusky  evening,  and  coming  to  a  short  post  fixed 
in  the  pavement,  which  Mr.  Bonfoy,  in  the 
^midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  ttr  be  a  hoy 
standing  in  his  way,  he  said  in  a  hurry,    *  get 
out  of  my  way,  boy ! '     *  Tkat  hdy^  sir,'  saici 
the  doctor  very  calmly,    *  is  a  post-boy,  who 
turns  out  of  his  ivay  for  nobody.'     I  could  recol- 
lect several  other  ingenious  repartees,  if  there 
were  occasion.     One  thing  is  remarkaj)le  ;  he 
never  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  always  of  a 
tender    and    delicate    constitution,    yet   took 
great  care  of  it.     His  common  drink  water; 
he  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall. 
Of  late  years  he  has  left  oiF  eating  fle)$h-meats; 
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in  the  loom  thereof,  puddings,  vegetables,  &cc 
sometimes  a  glass  or  two  of  wine."  The  anec- 
dote of  him  in  the  Monthly  Magnzine  is  thus 
related  :  **  He  was  a  dissentient  against  the 
university  on  a  particular  occasion,  of  the  hu- 
morous kind.  The  ladies  of  Cambridge,  it 
seems,  had  been  permitted,  time  immemorialj 
to  sit  in  the  gallery  at  the  commencement. 
The  vice-chancellor,  however,  and  heads,  hav- 
ing ordered  that  the  fair  ones  should  no  longer 
occupy  that  high  situation,  and  having  appointed 
them  their  situation  in  the  aisles  below,  a  little 
bustle  was  excited  among  the  Cambridge 
ladies,  and  a  subject  for  a  few  jokes  was  offer- 
ed the  members  of  tlie  university.  In  the 
year  17 14,  Dr.  Long  delivered  the  music- 
speech  ac  the  commencement.  The  gallant 
astrononier  took  for  his  subject  the  complaint 
of  the  Cambridge  fair  at  tlieir  hard  treat  ment. 
It  is  in  verse  of  a  most  singularly  odd  kind, 
and  the  sentiments  are  full  of  drollery  and 
quaintness.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  great  man 
descend  fiom  his  heights ; 

*'  His  humble  province  was  to  guard  the  fair." 

Pope. 

*^  Sed  nunc  non  erit  his  locus." 

Dr.  Long  was  the  author  of  a  well'  known 
and  much  approved  treatise  of  "  Astronomy," 
in  five  books,  forming  two  volumes  4to.,  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  1 742,  and  the 
second  in  1764.  His  other  publications  con- 
sisted only  of  the  tripos-performance  above 
mentioned  5  *'  A  Commencement  Sermon," 
printed  in  1728  ;  and  an  answer  to  Dr.  Gal- 
ley's pamphlet  "  On  Greek  Accents."  But  he 
was  the  inventor  of  a  very  curious  astronomi- 
cal machine,  erected  in  a  room  at  Pembroke- 
hall  ;  which  was  a  hollow  sphere,  of  eighteen 
fcet  diameter,  in  which  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons might  sit  conveniently.  Withinsidc  the 
surface,  which  represented  the  heavens,  were 
painted  the  stars  and  constellations,  with  the 
A2odiac,  meridians;  and  it  had  an  axis,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  world,  upon  which  it  was 
casUy  turned  round  by  a  winch.  An  engrav- 
ing of  this  **  Uranium,"  as  the  doctor  called 
it,  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Astronomy,"  to  which  is  also 
prefixed  a  particular  description  and  explana- 
tion of  the  machine.  Hutton'j  Maih.  Diet. 
Monthly  Mag,  for  Dec.  1 803. — ^M. 

LONGEPIERRE,  Hilaire-Bernard  de 
RoQUELEYNE,  lord  of,  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Dijon  in  1659,  was  secretary  of  commands 
lo  the  duke  of  Berry.     He  distinguished  him- 


self by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  taste  for  the  beauties  of  its  au- 
thors. In  1685  he  published  notes  upon  Ana- 
creon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus,  witli  a  French  translation 
in  verse,  or  rather  in  measured  prose,  which 
had  considerable  success.  In  1690  he* gave 
to  the  public  a  collection  of  "  Idylls"  of  his 
own  invention,  which  arc  said  to  contain  natu- 
ral painting,  but  to  be  feeble  and  prosaic  in 
their  versification.  His  tragedies  of  "  Medea" 
and  'Plectra,"  written  in  the  manper  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  were  both  acted,  anrf  gave 
him  a  reputation  among  dramatic  poets.  Vol- 
taire says  of  the  first,  that  although  unequal  and 
too  declamatory,  it  is  superior  to  the  Medea  of 
Peter  Corneille.  He  wrote  other  tragedies  in 
the  same  style,  which  had  the  merit  of  not 
enfeebling  the  grand  and  terrible  by  the  inters 
mixture  of  insipid  love  scenes ;-  but  at  the 
same  time  they  too  closely  imitated  the  prolix 
common-place,  and  the  naked  plots  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  without  emulating  its  beauty  of 
diction.  Longepierre  died  at  Paris  in  1721*. 
MorerU     Baillet.     Steele  de  Louis  XIV. — A. 

LONGINUS,  DioNYsius,  a  celebrated- 
Greek  critic  and  philosopher  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an 
Athcniati,  by  others  a  Syrian.  He  was  first 
the  disciple,  and  tben^the  heir  of  Cornelius 
Fronto,  called  the  E^mesene,  the  nephew  of 
Plutarch.  In  his  youth  Longinus  travelled 
for  ipiprovcment  to  Athens,  Rome,  Alexandri- 
um,  and  other  cities  distinguished  for  liters- 
ture,  and  attended  upon  the  lectures  of  all  the^ 
eminent  masters  in  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
«The  system  he  chiefly  followed  was  the  eclec- 
tic of  Ammonius  Sacca :  he  was  likewise  a 
great  admirer  of  Plato,  whose  memory  he 
honoured  by  an  annual  festival.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  that  he  was  called 
by  his  cotemporarics  "the  living  library."  He 
appears  to  have  taught  philosophy  at  Athens^ 
where  Porphyry  was  one  of  his  discipks.  His 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, who  took'  his  instructions  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  made  use  of  his  counsels  on  po- 
litical occasions.  This  distinction  was  fatal  to 
him.  After  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  had  defeated  her 
troops,  and  made  her  captive,  she  attempted 
to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  by 
imputing  her  resistance  to  the  advice  of  her 
ministers  and  counsellors.  Longinus*  who 
fell  into  his  hands  among  the  rest,  was  particu- 
larly suspected  of  having  composed  the  spiritedi 
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Tinswer  of  the  queen  to  Aurelian's  summons; 
and  without  respect  for  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  ordered  for  instant  execution. 
His  philosophy  supported  him  in  this  hour  of 
trial,  and  he  calmly  submitted  to  his  fate,  with 
expressions  of  pity  for  his  unfortunate  mistress, 
-and  consolation  to  his  afflicted  friends.  This 
-event  took  place  A.D.  273.  Among  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  Longinus,  his  "  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime"  is  the  only  one  remaining, 
and  this,  too,  in  a  mutilated  and  in-^crfect 
state,  It  has  always  been  greatly  admired  for 
the  elevation  of  its  language  and  sentiments, 
which  has  caused  one  of  our  poets  to  charac- 
terise him  as  being 

** himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws." 

Pope. 

Much  obscurity,  however,  dwells  on  his  pre- 
cepts, and  he  is  rather  to  be  praised  for  a  lively 
sensibility  to  literary  beauties,  than  for  accu- 
racy of  investigation  into   their  nature   and 
•causes.     He  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancients 
who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
.  Jewish  scriptures.     Of  the  editions  of  Lon- 
ginus, the  most  esteemed  are  that  of  Tallius, 
^raj>  ad  Rhcn.  1694,  4to.;  of  Hudson,  Oxon. 
1710,  8VO.5  of  Pearce,  Lmd*  1724,  4to.  5  and 
•of  Toup,  with  Ruhnkcn's  emendations,  Oxon, 
'i')iii  4to.     Moreru     Brucker's  Hist,  of  Phi^ 
ias.     Gibbon.     Harwood's  Classics, — A. 

LONGOMONTANUS,  Christian,  an 
eminent  Danish  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  labouring  peasant,  and  born  at  Longo- 
monti'um,  an  obscure  village  in  Jutland,  whence 
■he  took  his  surname,  in  the  year  1562.  Having 
-aflForded  early  indications  of  a  love  for  learning, 
his  father  tiid  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure him  instruction  J  and  upon  the  death  of 
that  parent  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age,  one  of  his  uncles  took  him  to  reside  for 
«ome  time  with  him,  and  had  him  taught  by 
the  minister  of  the  place.  That  relation,  how- 
-cver,  finding  that  the  expence  of  paying  for 
his  education  was  greater  than  his  circum- 
stances would  afford,  at  last  advised  him  to 
tetum  to  his  mother,  and  to  earn  his  living,  as 
his  brothers  did,  by  ploughing.^  Notwithstand- 
ing this  sad  disappointment,  young  Longo- 
montanus  was  not  disheartened;  but,  possess- 
ing an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
improved  every  opportunity  which  his  laborious 
life  permitted,  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  it. 
At  length,  by  his  earnest  intreaties  he  prevailed 
<o  far,  that  his  mother  gave  him  leave  to  study 
all  the  winter,  upon   the  condition  that  he 


worked  all  the  summer  in  the  fields.  He 
went  on  thus  for  some  time,  but,  being  tired 
out  with  the  ill  treatment  and  reproaches  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  surpass  them  as  he  did,  he  deter- 
mined to  steal  away  from  his  family,  and  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  suddenly  left  his  mother's 
house,  and  went  to  Wiburg,  a  town  twelve 
miles  distant  from  his  native  place,  where  there 
was  a  college.  Here  he  spent  eleven  years  ; 
and,  though  he  was  forced  to  procure  the  means, 
of  support  by  his  industry,  he  nevertheless  ap- 
plied to  his  studies  with  extreme  ardour,  and 
made  a  great  progress  in  learning,  particularly 
in  the  mathematical  sciences.  Afterwards  he 
went  from  Wiburg  to  Copenhagen;  where,  by 
the  great  proficiency  '^hich  he  had  already 
made,  and  his  incessant  application,  he  in  one 
year  so  far  secured  the  good  opinion  of  the 
professors  of  that  university,  that  they  recom- 
mended him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  illustrious  Tycho  Brahe.  It  was 
in  1589  that  he  waited  on  that  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, who  then  resided  in  the  island  of 
Huen,  from  whom  he  met  with  so  favourable 
a  reception,  that  he  continued  with  him  eight 
years.  During  that  period,  he  afforded  Tycho 
much  assistance  in  observing  the  heavens,  and 
in  his  calculations;  and  was  so  accurate,  so 
laborious,  and  skilful,  that  he  won  the  parti- 
cular regard  and  esteem  of  that  great  man. 
This  is  evident  from  the  letters  which  Tycho 
wrote  to  him  in  1598  and  1599,  after  his  de- 
parture from  Denmark  to  Bohemia;  in  which 
he  strongly  urged  Longomontanus  to  join  him 
in  that  country.  With  this  request  the  latter 
complied,  and  went  to  Tycho  at  the  castle  of 
Benach  near  Prague,  where  he  continued  to 
assist  him  for  some  time  in  his  zstronomical 
labours.  At  length,  the  desire  which  he  had 
of  filling  a  professor's  chair  in  Denmark  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  his  native  country; 
when  Tycho,  who  parted  with  him  very  re- 
luctantly, gave  him  a  discharge  filled  with  the 
highest  testimonies  of  his  esteem,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  sufficient  money  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  long  journey. 

Longomontanus  returned  to  Denmark  by  a 
circuitous  rout  through  Poland,  in  order  to 
view  the  scene  of  Copernicus's  astronomical 
labours;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen, 
the  chancellor  Christian  Friis  proved  a  Me- 
caenas  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  honourable 
employment  in  his  family.  In  1603,  ^^  quitted 
the  chancellor's,  upon  his  having  received  the 
appointment  of  rector  of  the  college  of  Wi- 
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hwrg\  which  he  retained  dU  the  year  itfo;, 
jvhen  he  was  nominated  to  a  professorship  of 
*  jnathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  which  had 
ever  been  the  objtct  of  his  highest  ambition^ 
And  for  which  his  genius  and  talents  peculiarly 
!quali<ied  him;  and  he  discharged  t^e  duties  of 
it  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  highest  reputa- 
tion/till hiis  death,  which  took  place  in  1647, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  eijghty-five. 
Besides  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  ^d  also  been  created  canon  of 
Xunden.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
which  discover  great  talents  in  mathematics 
.and  astronomy.  The  most  distinguished  of 
^hem  is  his  "  Astronomia  Danica,"  first  printed 
in  1622,  in  4to^  and  afterwards  in  folio,  with 
considerable  augmenfations,  in  1633  and  1640. 
Jt  contains  all  the  great  discoveries  of  Regio- 
montanus,  Purbach,  and  Tycho  Brahe^  and  it 
proposes  some  alterations  in  the  system  of  the 
latter,  which,  without  disconcertbg  any  of  its 
parts,  would,  he  imagined,  preclude  some  of 
the  strongest  objections  which  were  made  to 
Jt.  Cassendi  says,  in  the  life  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
tliat  this  work  belongs  to  Tycho  rather  than  to 
Lorigomontanus;  because  that  the  tables  of  the 
celfsrial  motions,  contained  in  them,  were  be- 
»gun  under  the  inspection  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and 

'  were  completed  from  a  collection  of  his  select 
observations,  which  Longomontanus  had  co- 
.  pied  for  hia  use.  Our  author  also  published, 
**Systeniatis  Mathcmatici  Pars  I.  sive  Arith- 
metica,"  i6u,  Svo.j  "  Cycbmetria  eLunulis 
reciprocc  demonstrata,**.iDi2,  4to.;  "Inventio 
Qjwdraturx  Circuli,"  1634,  4to.;  "  Coronis 
pr<A>lematica  ex  MysteriisTrium  Numerorumf" 
&c.  1637,410.;  ".PjroUemaU  Duo  Gcome- 
trica,"  1638,  4to.;  "  Pentas  Problematum 
Philosophix,"  1643,  4to.;  ^*  Zetemata  Septcm 
dc  summo  Uominis  Bono,"  1630, 4to.;  "  Ro- 
tundlin  Piano,  seu  Circuli.absoluta  Mensura," 

',.  1644,  4to.  J  "  Eyfif  7«a  Proportioms  Sesquiter- 
tia,"  1644, 4to.;  "  Admiranda  Operatic  Trium 
Numerorum  6,  7,  8,  ad  Circ.  Mensurandum," 
1645,  4to.i  "  Cyclometrise  J.  Scaligeri,  et  Ap- 
pendice  de  Defcctu  Canonic,"  &c.  1646,410.; 
«*  Geometri^e  Quacsita  XIII.  de  Cyclometria 
rationali  ct  vera,  i6ji,  4to.;  "  Introductio  in 
Theatrum  Astronomicum,"  1639^  4to.i  and 
various  *•  Dissertatioas,*'  "  DispHtations,"  &c. 
of  which  a  list  may  be  seen  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond of  our  authorities.  From  the  titles  of 
the  pieces  above  mentioned  it  will  l}c, seen,  that 
Longomontanus  amused  himself  with  endea- 
vouring to  square  the  circle,  and  pretended 
that  he  had  made  the  di)icovery  of  xV,  but  our 


countrymati  Dr.  Pell  proved -that  he  was  ^ 
taken.  It  is  remarkaole  that,  obscure  m  hit 
native  place  and  father  were,  he  contrived  to 
dignify  and  eternize  them  both;  by  taking  hi/i 
name  from  that  village,  and  in  the  title-page  to 
some  of  his  works  calling  himself,  Christianui 
Longomontanus,  Severini  Filius,  his  fathet*« 
name  being  Severin  or  Sevennus.  JBayU.  Gen. 
Diet.  Huttorfs  Math.  Diet.  Martitts  Biw. 
PhiL-^M. 

LONGUEIL,    Christopher    de,    (Lat, 
Lfmgoliusjy  a  man  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1488,  was  natural 
eon  of  Antony  de  Ldngueil,  bishop  of  Leon^ 
and  chancellor  of  queen  Anne  oi  Bretagne. 
He  was  taken  young  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
carefully  educated  in  classical  learning  and  the 
sciences,  in  every  ^branch  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself.     He  practised  as  a  lawyer  in 
that  capital,  and  obtained  the  place  of  h  coun* 
sellor  in  parliament.    For  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement he  travelled  into  )taly,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  \  and  in  Switzerland  was 
near  falling  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple gainst  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rignano.     At  Rome  he  made  an  harangue  be- 
fore pope  Leo  X.,  who  was  greatly  struck 
with  his  eloquence.     Such  was  his  attachment 
to  Italy,  that  his  friends  in  vain  attempted  to 
keep  him  in  France,  when  he  revisited  it;  and^ 
returning  to  the  former  country,  he  died  at 
Padua  in  1522,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
He  had  refused  an  ofFcr  from^  the  republic  of 
Florence,  of  a  liberal  salary  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  provided  he  would  open  a  school 
of  belles  lettres  in  that  city.  Longueil,  or  Lon- 
.golius,  acquired  a  great  name  among  those 
scholars  in  that  age  who  were  so  peculiarly 
studious  of  the  purity  of  their  Latin  style,  that 
they  were  termed  Ciceronians,  that  great  writer 
being  almost  the  sole  object  of  their  imitation. 
It  was  in  Italy,  where  this  taste  principally 
prevailed,  that  he   acquired   this   affectation, 
whence  it  appears  only  in  his  later  composi- 
tions.   In  .Erasmus's  dialogue  entitled  "  Cice- 
ronianus,"  several  pages  are  devoted  to  Lon- 
gollus,  as  being  the  only  Cisalpine  writer  to 
whom. the  Italians  allowed  classical  purity  of 
style.    .Erasmus  bestows  great  praises  on  his 
geniDS  and  acquisitions,  while  he  laments  that 
all  tl^e  force  of  his  powers  should  latterly  have 
been  applied  to  this  one  object  of  Ciceronian 
imitation.     He  particularly  exposes  his  affected 
air  of  antiquity  in  addressing  the  modern  Ro- 
.mans   as   the   ancient  senate   and  people   of 
Rome;  and  in  avoiding,  in  his  oration  against 
Luther,  the  technical  terms  of  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion,  and  substituting  classical  words,  as  per- 
j//flj/5  instead  oi  fides ^  &c.  The  works  of 
'  Longolius  consist  of  epistles  and  harangues,  in 
which  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner 
than'  the  matter.  They  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  1533,  8vo.  with  his  life  by  cardinal 
Pole.  In  this  collection  was  omitted  his 
^^  Oratio  de  Laudibus  D.  LudoviciFrancorum 
Regis,"  15 10,  oa  account  of  its  free  strictures 
on  the  court  of  Rome.  Moreru  Erasmi  Ci* 
^e\c?i. — A. 

LONGUEIL,  Gilbert,  (Lougollus)^  a 
physician  and  philolcjgist,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1507.  After  an  education  m  classical  li- 
terature and  philosophy  in  his  own  country,  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic.  On  his  return  he  taught; 
the  learned  languages,  first  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
ter\vards  at  Andernach  and  Cologne.  Tn  this 
last  city  he  also  practised  medicine,  and  was 
made  physician  to  the  archbishop  Herman. 
He  died  there  in  1543;  and  being  suspected 
of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
*  ation,  was  refused  burial,  so  that  his  friends 
interred  him  at  Bonn.  He  compiled  a  "  Lex- 
Scon  Grseco-Latinum,"  8vo.  Colon,  1533;  pub- 
lished notes  upon  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
Plautus,  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  Rhetoric,  ad 
Hercunium,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Laurentius 
Valla,  forming  four  vols.  8vo.;  edited  Philos- 
tratus's  life  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  and  the 
history  of  the  second  council  of  Nice;  trans- 
lated several  pieces  of  Plutarch;  and  wrote  a 
**  Dialogue  on  Birds,  with  their  Names  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German.'*  Moreru  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist, — A. 

LONGUERUE,  Louis  Dufour  de,  abbot 
of  Sept-Fontaines  and  Jard,  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  was  bom  in  1652,  at 
Charleville,  of  a  noble  family  in  Normandy. 
The  singular  quickness  of  parts  which  he  dis- 
played almost  from  infancy  was  so  well  im- 
proved by  an  excellent  education,  that  he  be- 
came at  a  very  earjy  age  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  classical  and 
several  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  prin- 
cipal tongues  of  modem  Europe.  His  me- 
mory retained  a  vast  store  of  facts  in  history, 
chronology,  and  geography,  together  with  phi- 
losophical systems  and  theological  dogmas;  so 
that  scarcely  any  literary  topic  could  be  started 
on  which  he  did  not  possess  more  than  com- 
mon Information.  He  had  a  profound  know- 
kdge  of  the  text  of  the  scriptures,  which  he 
studied  philologically,  paying  little  regard '  to 
scholastic  divinity;  hence  he  was  supposed  in 
jn^ny  points  to  accede  to  the  opinions  of  the 


Protestants:  nor  did  he  at  all  enter  into  the 
disputes  concerning  grace  and  predestination 
which  so  much  agitated  the  Gallican  church  in 
his  time.'    He    published  little,  but  was  ex- 
tremely  communitative  of  his  knowledge  lA 
conversation ;  in  which,  however,  he  assumed 
an  air  of  superiority,  with  a  decisive  and  dog- 
matic tone,  that  exercised  the  patience  of  those 
who  consulted   him.     He  was   vehement   in 
dispute,  full  of  sarcastic  sallies,  and  often  rash   . 
and  hasty  in  his  judgments;  but  the  learned 
men   who   enjoyed   his   intimacy  were  often 
greatly  benefited  by  his  assistance  in  their  re- 
searches.    He  was  intimately  connected  with 
Montfauconi   and   with  Pagi,  author  of  the 
critique  on  the  annals  of  Baronius,  to  which 
work  he  was  a  large  contributor.    The  abbe 
Longuerue  died  at  Paris,  in  I733>  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.     His  printed  works  are,  "  A 
Latin  Dissertation  upon  Tatian,"  prefixed  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  this  author  in   1700: 
"  Remarques  sur  la  Vie  de  Cardinal  Wolsey,*' 
published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  memoirs^ 
historical  and  literary,  collected  by  father  Des- 
molets:  **  La  Description  Historiquc  &  Geo- 
graphiquc   de  la  France,  Ancienne  &   Mo*- 
derne,"  fol.   1 7 19:  this  is  said  to  have  been 
dictated  from  memory  for  the  use  of  a  friend, 
and  not  to  have  been  meant  for  the  press:  it 
gave  so  much  offence  by  its  arguments  against 
the  immediate  rights  of  the  kings  of  France  to 
Transjurane  Gaul,  and  some  other  provinces, 
that  its  sale  was  prohibited :  *'  Annales  Arsa- 
cidarum,"  Strasburgy  1732,  4to.:  "  Disserta- 
tion sur  la  Transubstantiatiou ;''  this  piecc^ 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  his  friend  the 
protestant  minister  Allix,  is  not  doubted  to  be 
the  abbe's  composition:  "  Two  Latin  Disser-  ' 
tations  on  the  early  History  of  France,  printed 
in  the  third  Volume  of  tHe  new  Recueil  des 
Historiens  de  France,  1 74 1 ."     After  the  abbe's 
death,  in   1754,  appeared  '*  Longuerana,  ou 
Recueil  des  Pensees,deDiscours,  &  des  Conver- 
sations de  M.  de  Longuerue;"  this  is  formed 
from  collections  made  by  his  friend  the  abbe 
de  Guijon,  and  contains  free  opinions  on  va- 
rious subjects.    To  it  b  prefixed  a  long  cata- 
logue of  writings  of  the  author  left  in  manu- 
script.    Horeri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LONGUEVAL,  James,  a  learned  French 
Jesuit  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  in  humble  lite,  ^and  born  at 
Santerre,  near  Peronne  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1680.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning 
at  Amiens,  and  pursued  his  philosophical- stu- 
dies at  Paris,  whsre  he  distinguished  himself 
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iftnong  his  fellow-students  by  his  abilities  and 
proficiency.  In  the  year  1699  he  ijntcred  into 
the  society  of  Jesus;  in  which,  after  complet- 
ing his  course  of  ||cademic  studies,  he  taught 
the  belles  lettrcs  during  five  years  at  the  col- 
lege of  La  Fleche  with  great  applause,  and 
afterwards  delivered  lectures  for  four  years  on 
divinity  and  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  em- 
barked in  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
times,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  pieces  which 
were  published  without  his  name,  excepting 
two  treatises;  one  "On Schism,'*  171 8,  i2mo.; 
and  the  other  "  On  iMiracles,"  1730,  4to. 
But  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  on  his 
elaborate  "  History  of  the  Gallican  Church," 
in  4to.,  which  displays  profound  erudition, 
deep  research,  judicious  criticism,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  great  moderation,  and  is  written  in 
a  beautifully  simple  style.  Of  this  work  he 
lived  only  to  publish  eight  volumes,  which 
-bring  his  history  down  to  the  year  1 137.  The 
first  and  second  volumes  made  their  appearance 
in  173a,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  six  at 
^o  long  intervals.  Each  of  them  is  enriched 
with  notes:  and  to  the  first  four  are  prefixed 
very  learned  dissertations  on  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Gauls;  on  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Gauls;  on  the  ancient  geography 
-of  Gaul;  on  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
French  before  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  under  the  first  two  races  of  kings; 
and  on  the  events  commonly  pronounced  to  be 
divine  judgments,  &c.  The  author  had  nearly 
completed  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes,  when 
his  labours  were  terminated  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  in  1735,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  While  engaged  on  this  work,  the 
French  clergy  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension  of 
800  livres;  and  they  expressed  universal  re- 
grct  at  the  death  of  a  rtani  who  had  secured 
their  esteem,  not  only  by  his  learned  labours, 
but  by  his  ardent  and  unaffected  piety,  his  ir- 
reproachable morals,  his  great  modesty,  and 
his  amiable  manners.  The  volumes  of  his  his- 
tory which  he  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  were 
completed  and  published  by  father  Tontenay; 
who,  with  fathers  Brumoy  and  Berthier,  con- 
tinued the  author's  plan,  till  the  whole  work 
amounted  to  eighteen  volumes  4to.  Morer'u 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist—M. 

LONGUS,  author  of  a  romance  in  Greek 
prose,  entitled  Poimenica  (Pastorals),  and  re- 
lating  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
rbeodosius  the  Great;  but  nothing  is  known 
©f  liimi  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the  an- 


cients* His  work  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
that  kind  of  composition  in  its  simplest  form» 
and  contains  many  descriptive  beauties;  but  ^ 
some  of  its  scenes  are  such  as  the  lowest  mo- 
dem writer  would  scarcely  venture  to  paint. 
Several  editions  of  it  have  been  given,  among 
which  is  one  at  Paris,  410.  17 18,  decorated 
with  plates  from  the  designs  of  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  to  whose  taste  it  was  suited.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Villoison,  Gr.  Lat.  8vq. 
two  vols.  Paris y  1778.  It  has  also  appeared  in 
the  splendid  typography  of  Bodoni  at  Parma. 
BayU.     Moreri,     Bibliography  Diet, — A. . 

LONICER,  Adam,  a  physician  and  writer  in 
natural  history,  son  of  John  Lonicer,  a  learned 
professor  of  Marpurg,  was  born  at  Marpurg  in 
1528.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Mentz,  and  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  in  1554,  settled  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayn  as  public  physician  of  that  city.  He 
exercised  this  ofiice  with  great  reputation  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  died  in  1586,  He  wrote 
some  professional  works,  but  is  only  known  by 
his  publication  on  natural  history,  entitled^ 
'*  Naturalis  Historic  Opus  novum,  quo  trac- 
tantur  de  Natura  Arborum,  Fructuum,  Herba* 
rum,  Animantiumque  Tcrrestrium,  Vojatilium 
&  Aquatiliuni,  item  Gemmarum,  Metallorum, 
.&c.  Delectu  &  Usu,"  in  two  parts  fol.  Frank/. 
'5Si»  *5S5>  l^oth  reprinted  in  1660.  The  se- 
cond part  chiefly' treats  on  plants,  especially 
those  growing  about  Frankfor^  and  contains 
an  onomasticon  or  catalogue  of  names  in  va- 
rious languages.  The  work  is  founded  on 
that  of  Cuba,  with  great  improvements  and 
additions,  in  which  Lonicer  vmt  assisted  by 
his  father-in-law  Egenolf.  It  was  translated 
into  German,  and  frequently  reprinted.  The 
name  of  this  naturalist  has  been  perpetuated  in 
that  of  Loniceray  given  by  Linnseus  to  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  class  pentandria,  Halleri 
BibL  Botan.     Eloy  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

LOOS,  or  LoosEus,  Cornelius,  who  in 
some  of  his  writings  assumed  the  name  of 
Cornelius  Callidius,  was  a  Dutch  catholic  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  Mentz,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
canonry  of  Gouda,  which  was  his  native 
place.  Being  obliged  to  quit  his  country 
during  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  a  parish,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  entitled 
to  notice,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  ventured  to  expose  the 
prevailing  superstitious  notions  relating  to  pcr- 
XX  2 
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sons  pTetendedly  bewkched^  or  $7id  to  be  pd»- 
^Ssed9  whdtn  h,e  pronouik:ed  to  be  weak  igno- 
#  rant  fools,  or  (mpuddnt  impostors.     This  opt^ 
nion  he  frankly  avowed  in  conTcrsationi  and 
endeavoured  to  disabuse  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject,  by  printing  a  treatise,  "  De  varia  et  folsa 
^     Majgia.''    But  the  clergy  tode  an  alarm  a£  the 
author's  freedom^  whidi  threatened  ruin  to 
their  gainful  practice  of  exorcisms;  and,  having 
been  denounced  by  tlie  Jesuit  Delzioi  he  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
w^s  not  liberated,  till  he  had  retrdcfed  his  opi»- 
nion.     For  asserting  it  again,  he  was  a  second 
time  committed  to  temporary  custody;  and, 
after  Rls  release,  not  being  able  to  conceal  his 
contempt  of  fraud  and  priestly  knavery,  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned  for  the  third  time, 
and  most  probably  proved  a  martyr  to  his  ho^ 
Hest  .2eai  against  impostmre^  had  he  not  been 
removed  by  death  in  1595.     He  was  the, au- 
thor of  some  other  works,  which  were  well 
received,  such    as,    *^  lUustrium    Germanise 
'ntriusque  Scriptorum  Catalogusy"  1581,  8iV0.; 
*'  De  tumukvosa  Belgarum  Rebdlione  sedanda," 
1579,  8vo. }  "Defensio  Urbis  et  Orbis,"  1581, 
8vo.;  ^'DuellumFideietRationis,''  i5Si,8vo.; 
**  Scopae  La/tinae,  ad  purgandam  Linguam  a 
Barbaric,''  1582,  8vo. ;  'and  other  works,  ena- 
Aierated  in  Fal^ri  Andrea  BibL  Belgic*  Moreri, 
Nouv,  Did.  Hist.—M, 

LOPES,  FfikNAM,  the  oldest  of  the  Porta- 
goese  chroniclers,  and  one  of  the  best  chroni« 
clers  that  any  country  can  boast.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  escrivam  da 
furidade^  private  secretary,  to  the  infante  D.  Fer« 
nando,  who  died  in  captivity  at  Fez;  afterwards 
fbronista  mor,  chief  chronicler,  and  gaurda  tnor 
de  torre  do  tomboy  which  may  be  intelligibly  ren-* 
dered  keeper  of  the  archives.  He  died  in  1449. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  the  historians  and  bibliologists  of  his 
own  country,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chro- 
nicles which  he  wrote,  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  those  of  Pedro  L,  of  Fernando,  and  of 
Joam  I.)  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Cas- 
tile, are  his.  The  chronicles  of  the  earlier 
kings  (except  that  of  Alfonso  Henriques,  the 
founder  of  the  mooavchy,  which  is  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Duarte  Galvam),  are  variously 
attributed  to  him,  or  to  Ruy  de  Pina,  in  whose 
name  they  are  published. 

The  chronicle  of  Pedro  was  edited  in  1734, 
by  P.  Joae  Pereira  Bayam,  and  reprinted  in 
17(^0.  He  has  mo^t  absurdly  and  inexcusably 
disfigured  it  by  substituting  modem  words  for 
such  as  were  obsolete^  and  torturing  the,ortho- 
graphy  to  the  fashion  of  his  own  days*    The 


chvoofele  of  Fefs&ndoi  whieh  b  o(  coaskUa* 

abif  greater  length  aad  valae,  has  never  beea 
published  ^  the  academf  promised  to  edite  it 
fifteen  years  ago>  but  it  hM  not  vet  appeared. 
A  manuscript  of  this  worku  in  tne  possessioa 
of  Mr.  Soutticy. 

But  the  most  valuaUe  of  all  Fernan^  Lc^s^ 
writings,  is  his  chronicle  of  Joam,.  which  is  the 
history  of  the  great  strugy^le  between  Portugal 
and  Castile,  towards^  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    No  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  aa 
complete  aa  possible,  nekker  on  the  part  of  the 
historian  hinMclf ,  nor  of  king  Duarte,  by  whose 
Command  this  history  of  his  father  was  written. 
The  king  sent  into  Castile  to  coiiect  docu« 
ments,  and  the  chronicler,  iaadepeodent  of  the 
information  which  he  received  at  court  from 
persons  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  councUs 
and  acUoirs  of   those  times,   went  over  the 
whole  kingdom  to  collect  testimony  from  aM 
the  aqtors  in  the  wars  which  he   recorded. 
This  was  fkru,  published  in  1644,  shortly  after 
the  Braganzan  revolution:  never  was  publican 
tion  better  timed;  never  was  any  book  better 
cakul»ted  to  rouse  a  nation  by  the  example  of 
their  fatherly   and  encourage  them  to  resist 
those  enemies  whom  their  fathersj  under  like 
circumstances,  had  conquered.     It  is  a  truly 
excellent  and  admirable  work.    With  the  great 
advantage  of  singleness  and  wholeness  of  sub- 
ject, it  has  aU  the  manners,  painting,  and  dra^ 
matic  reality  of  Froiasart,  conveyed  in  a  nobler  - 
language,  and  vivified  by  a  moie  patriotic  and 
more  poetical  mind.^^'-R.  S. 

LOPEZ,  Gregorio.  This  celebrated  Spst^ 
nish  lawyer  -was  bom  at  Guadalupe,  either  ifi 
the  fetter  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth,  century.  He  collated 
and  edited  the  laws  of  Alonso  the  Wite,  known 
by  the  title  of  Las  Siete  Parffdas,  and  added  a 
commentary,  which  has  been  retained  in  most 
of  the  sobsequentp editions,  and  is  included  in 
the  last.  So  far  as  this  commentary,  or  gloss 
as  it  is  called,  refers  to  the  sources  of  the  Par* 
tidtfs  in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  it  is  important  | 
in  other  respects  it  seems  co  be  of  little  use  or 
value.  Lopez  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was 
one  of  th^  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known :  his  epitaph  in 
St.  Anne's  chapel,  in  the  monastery  of  Gua« 
dalupe,  only  says 

**  Aqui  yace  el  licenciado  Gregorio 

*'  Lopez  natural  deste  pueblo. 

"  Ruegucn  a  Dios  por  el." 

**  Here  lies  the  licentiate  Oregorio  Lopez,  a  native  of 
this  place.    Pray  to  God  for  him.'' 

R.  S. 
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LORENZINI,  ViiANa9*MAitiik,  an  eminent 
ftzTizn  poet,  was  born  at  Rome  of  a  respectable 
hmi\j  in  itf^o.     He  was  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  was  re- 
ceived into  their  society,  but  quitted  it  eleren 
months  after,  on  account  of  his  health.     AU 
though  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  studies  of 
polite  literature,  yet,  a  profession  being  neces- 
sary to  his  maintenance,  he  engaged  in  that  of 
die  law,  which  he  practised  with  success.     At 
length,  however,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to 
letters;  and  in  1705  he  entered  into  the  aca- 
demy of  the  Arcadi,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  the  reformation  of  the  bad  taste  which 
had  infected  Italian  poetry.    The  founders  of 
this  society  proposed  the  simple  and  natural 
style  of  Pettarch  as  a  model,  in  opposition  to 
the  affected  and  constrained  cKetion  of  Marino 
and  others.     Lorenzini,  though  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  Petrarch,  yet  feared  that  the  imitation 
of  him  alone  would  bring  back  the  languor  of 
the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  there- 
fore borrowed  for  his  own  practice  some  of 
the  force  and  freedom  of  Dante,  and  thus 
formed  a  manner  which  gave  him  a  high  repu- 
tation.    He  also  exercised  himself  in  Latin 
poetry,  particularly  in  what  were  termed  Me- 
lodrames,  or  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  adapt- 
ed for  being  sung.     Of  these  he  pu1>lished  se- 
veral, which  obtained  the  praise  of  elegance, 
the  only  praiie  which  he  sought  from  them. 
At  this  period  arose  the  great  contest  in  die 
^  Arcadi  between    Crescembini  and   Gravina, 
'  concerning  a  point  in  the  laws  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  divided  the  members  into  two  par- 
ties-    Lorenzini  adhered  to  that  of  Gravina, 
which  was  the  minbrity,  and  exerted  himself 
with  great  vigour  in  its  support.     He  did  not^ 
however,  concur  in  the  proposal  to  found  a 
new  academy;  anS  after  a  secession  of  three 
years,  he  was  re-admitted  among  the  old  Ar- 
cadi.    From  negligence  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, he  had  at  this  time  fallen  into  a  state  of 
indigence ;  and  he  moreover  suffered* from  some 
calumnious  imputations   against   his    morals. 
Being  oh  this  account  obliged  to  appear  before 
Alexander  Falconeri,  prefect  of  the  city,  he  so 
well  justified  himself,  that  this  magistrate  gave 
him  a  place  in  his  household.     He  had  now 
leisure  and  spirits  sufficient  to  indulge  his  poe- 
tical genius,  and  no  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  write  verses.     In  these  he  displayed  an  en- 
thusiasm of  conception,  and  elevation  iof  Ian- 
gunge,  which  distinguished  him   among  his 
contemporaries.     They  are  patrticularly  con- 
spicuous in  his  pieces  entitled  Capttoliy  in  which 
he  gives  a  free  course  to  his  ardour.    He  has 


been  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Italian 
poetSy  on  account  of  the  boldness  and  energy^ 
of  his  expressions.    To  excite  wonder  and"  ad<« 
miration  he  regarded  as  the  peculiar  office  of 
poetry,  whence  he  was  an  assiduous  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  never  failed  to- 
inspire  him  with  rapture.     Among  his  tastes, 
was  a  great  love  for  anatomical  researches,  in 
which  he  was  the  associate  of  Cajetano  Pe- 
triolio,  an  eminent  surgeon-  in  Rome.    They 
conjointly  made  several  new  observations,  which 
.  they  meant  to  publish,  but  were  anticipated  by 
one  Chermesius  de  Fulget,  who  procured  them 
bv  bribing  the  bookseller,  and  .added  them  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Anatomical  Tables  of 
Eustachius.     With  this  theft,  at  leasf,  he  was 
charged  by  Lorenzini,  in  a  dialogue  entitled 
"  II  Cardo,"  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
virulent  controversy  between  them. 

After  the  death  of  Crescembini  in  17^,  our 
poet  was  chosen  his  successor,  as  president  or 
eustos  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  but  not  with- 
out much  opposition  from  a  party.  He  dis* 
tinguished  his  presidentship  by  several  remark- 
able acts.  He  founded  five  academical  colo* 
nies  in  the  neighbouring  towns;  and  instituted 
a  private  weekly  meeting  of  the  Arcadi,  at 
which  plays  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  iii  the  oiw 
ginal  hnguaee,  were  performed  by  youtba 
trained  for  the  purpose.  Some  dialogues  of 
Cicero,  and  the  contest  between  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  from  Ovid,  were  also  dramatically  re-* 
cited  on  these  occasions.  These  exhibitions 
were  frequented  by  several  persons  of  rank^^ 
and  were  favoured  by  pope  Qement  XII.  who 
often  sent  considerable  sums  to  Lorenzini  to 
defray  his  expences.  After  the  death  of  car* 
dinal  Falconeri,  he  had  fallen  into  necessitous 
circumstances,  from  which  he  wad  relieved  by 
cardinal  Borghese,  who  entered  him  among  hia 
noble  domestics,  and  paid  him  a  salary  without 
requiring  any  service.  He  continued  his  thea- 
trical esdiibitions  till  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment, when,  in  1741,  he  quitted  all  occupa« 
tions  of  that  kind,  and  retired  to  apartments  ia 
the  Borghese  palace,  where  he  applied  to  let- 
ters with  more  assiduity  than  ever.  He  wrote 
both  Italian  and  Latin  verses,  and  in  the  latter 
composed  some  pieces  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
cise and  keen  style  of  Persius,  but  without  his 
obscurity.  But  his  studies  were  especially  di- 
rected to  the  sacred  writings,  and  he  para- 
phrased the  book  of  Job,  and  the  songs  of  the 
prqphcts,  in  Italian  verse.  In  the  midst  of  these 
employments  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering 
disorder,  of  whicli  he  died  in  June  1743. 
liorenzini  had  a  commauding  person,  but  was 
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iiegUgen€  in  his  appearance. ,  He  was  fond  of 
•convivial  society,  and  jocular,  but  suspicious, 
prone  to  anger,  somewhat  turbulent  and  in« 
triguing.  To  his  friends  he  was  singularly 
faithful  and  liberal,  and  his  house  was  always 
open  to  young  nien  who  were  desirous  of  im- 
provement, fie  was  a  weighty  and  persuasive 
speaker,  and  often  expressed  himself  with  great 
animation.  His  Italian  poems  are  few  jn 
number,  but  of  great  excellence*  His  "  Rime" 
have  been  printed  at  various  places,  and  are 
also  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Rime 
•degli  Arcadi."  His  "  Melodrames"  were 
printed  at  Rome  separately  as  they  appeared. 
He  also  published  the  lives  of  two  of  the  Fal- 
conieri  family,  and  some  other  pieces.  Fa^ 
broni  Vit.  Italor, — A. 

LORIN,  John,  in  Latin  Lorinus^  a  learned 
French  Jesuit  in  the  sixteenth,  and  former  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Avig- 
non, in  the  year  1559.  He  filled  the  divinity- 
chair  with  great  reputation,  at  Paris,  Rome, 
Llilan,  and  other  places,  and  died  at  Dole,  in 
1634,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of  age* 
He  was  the  author  of  long  "  Commentaries" 
on  Leviticus,  Num.bers,  Deuteronomy,  the 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of  Wisdom,  the* 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. They  display  much  erudition,  and  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages;  and  they  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  questions  relating  to  history,  doc- 
trinal points,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  ^ 
they  would  have  been  much  more  useful  and 
acceptable,  had  the  author  rediiced  them  with- 
in a  much  narrower  compass.  Mcreru  Nmv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LORME,  Philibert  de,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  went  to  Italy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  study  the  beauties  of 
ancient  art,  when  his  zeal  and  assiduity  attracted 
the  notice  of  cardinal  Cervino  (afterwards  pope 
Mgrcellus  IL)  who  took  him  into  his  palace, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuits.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1536,  and  was  employed  in  se- 
veral buildings,  in  which  he  introduced  contri- 
vances not  before  known  in  that  country,  and 
to  him  is  attributed  the  banishment  of  the 
jCothic  taste  from  France,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Grecian.  The  cardinal  du  Bellay  made 
Jiim  known  to  Henry  IL,  for  whom  he  planned 
the  horse-shoe  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  cha- 
tcaus  of  Anct  and  Meudon.  After  the  death 
of  that  king,  Catharine  de  Medicis  made  him 
intend.int  of  her  buildings.  Under  her  di- 
rection be  repaired  and  augmented  several  of 


the  royal  residences,  and  made  a  commence- 
ment of  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  As  a 
Tccompence  for  his  services,  he  was  presented 
in  1555  with  tvvo  abbacies,  atxd  created  coun- 
sellor and  almoner  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
These  favours  are  said  to  have  made  him  inso- 
lent, and  the  poet  Ronsard  conceived  so  much 
displeasure  or  jealousy  against  him,  that  he  sa- 
tirised him  in  a  piece  entitled  "  La  Truelle 
Crossee,"  (The  croziercd  Trowel).  De  Lormc 
in  return  shut  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries 
against  him;  but  the  queep  took  the  part  of - 
the  poet,  and  reprimanded  the  reverend  archi- 
tect. He  died  in  1577.  De  Lorme  published  ' 
in  1567,  "  Dix  Livrcs  d' Architecture,"  fol.  in 
which  there  is  much  useful  instruction  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  cutting  stones,  and  con- 
structing a  building,  in  which  he  excelled^ 
more  than  in  knowledge  of  the  architectural 
orders:  also,  **  Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  bien 
batir  &  a  petits  frais,"  fol.  1576:  the  plan  of 
saving  expence  consists  chiefly  in  substituting 
fir  to  the  usual  building- timber,  which  he  first 
proposed  and  practised  in  Trance.  Moreri. 
D' ArgenvilU  Vies  des  Archit^ — A. 

LORRAINE,  Charles  de,  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  son  of  Claude  de  Lor- 
raine, first  duke  of  Guise,  and  younger  bro- 
ther of  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  in 
1525.  Ue  was  created  archbishop  of  Rheims 
at;  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  Francis  I.,  and  received 
a  cardinal's  hat  from  pope  Paul  HI.  in  1547. 
At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  John  of 
Lorraine,  in  1550,  he  inherited  a  rich  succession 
of  benefices,  which  finally  amounted  to  two 
archbishoprics,  six  bishoprics,  apd  several  rich 
abbacies.  He  possessed,  in  addition,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  figure  and  air  corresponding  to 
his  high  birth  and  quality,  quick  parts,  a  na- 
tural flow  of  eloquence,  and  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  learning.  By  the  court  he  paid  to 
the  celebrated  Diana  de  Poitiers,  mistress  of 
Henry  IL,  he  obtained  great  credit  with  that 
prince,  who  sent  him  as  his  embassador  to  the 

Eope.  Entering  into  the  views  of  that  pontiff, 
c  persuaded  the  king  to  undertake  a  war  for 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  which  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Guise  had  the  principal  command. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one  who  was 
indebted  to  the  church  for  dignities  and  emo- 
luments which  rendered  him  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  zealous  in 
its  defence.  He  was,  like  all  of  his  house,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  refoniiers,  against  whom 
he  promoted  several  severe  edicts;  and  he 
made  j^reat  efforts  to  introduce  the  inquisition 
into  France^  which,  however,  were  thwarted 
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by  the  oppositi<Jn  of  the  virtuous  chancellor  de 
THopital,  and  by  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

During-  the  short  reign  of  Francis  II.,  the 
Guises,  as  uncles  to  the  queen  (Mary  of  Scot- 
land), were  all  powerful;  and  the  despotic  in- 
solence of  the  cardinal  was  carried  so  far,  that 
when  the  court  was  at  Fontainebleau,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  resorted  thither  upon 
business,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  they  should  all  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours  on    pain  of  being 
hanged,  and  gallows  were  erected  in  the  ave- 
nues of  the  palace  in  ierrorem.     It  is  said,  in- 
deed, for  his  excuse,  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence of  some  plots  of  the  Protestants  to 
render  themselves  masters  of  the  king's  per- 
son; but  in  fact,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  court  all  but  those  of  his 
own  faction.     At  ^e  conference  of  Poissy, 
between  the  two  religions,  the  cardinal  gained 
great  reputation  with  his  party,  by  his  eloquence 
in  refuting  the  learned  Beza  (see  his  article); 
but  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  confound  an 
antagonist,  whose  arguments  were  treated  as 
blasphemies,  and  who  ^poke  under  the  dis- 
countenance of  all  that  was  great  and  powerful. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  conference  was  pro- 
cured by  the  cardmal  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing his  oratorical  and  theological  abilities; 
ana  it  is  certain  that  he  indulged  a  puerile  va- 
nity on  his  supposed  triumph.     He  was  like- 
wise  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  several  times  preached  at  Paris 
before  large  audiences.     'Mn  these  discourses 
(says  Pasquier)  he  did  not  cease  to  admonish 
the  people  rather  to  lose  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  than  to  suffer  any  other  religion  than 
that  of    their    ancestors    to  have   course  in 
France;**  whence  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  furious  civil  wars 
under  Charles  IX.,  crowned  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's.     He  appeared  with  great 
splendour  at  the  council  of  Trent,  at  which 
Pius  v.,  who  called  him  "  the  little  pope  be- 
yond the  mountains,"  did  not  wish  for  his  pre-" 
sence.     "  Will  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
has  benefices  worth  300,000  crowns  (said  the 
pope  to  the  French  embassador),  go  to  Trent  to 
declaim  against  pluralities^  He  has  much  more 
to  apprehend  from  that  article  of  reform  than 
I  have,  who  possess  only  the  pontifical  see, 
with  which  I  am  content."     The  death  of  his 
brother  the  duke  diminished   his  consequence 
there,  and  he  found  it  for  his  interest  to  relax 
in  the  vigour  with  which  he  began,  in  main- 
taining the  interests  of  the  Gallican  church. 
He  continuodj  however,  to  bear  a  great  sway 


at  home  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.^ 
whose  finances  he  managed  in  the  capacity  of 
minister  of  state,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  aa 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Spain.  On'  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.,  he  went  to  meet  that 
prince  at  Avignon,  on  his  way  from  Poland ; 
and  religious  processions  being  then  the  mode^ 
the  cardinal  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
blue  penitents.  He  was  there  seized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  December  1574,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  enmity  of  this  cardinal  against  the  Pro- 
testants, has  caused-him  to  be  the  object  of 
much  party  satire  and  reproach,  but  the  writers 
of  his  own  communion  afford  sufficient  ground 
to  consider  him  in  an  unfavourable  light  with 
respect  to  morals  and  principle.  Mezeray  paints 
him  as  ^'  a  man  all  of  fire,  incessantly  busied 
in  intrigues  and  factions  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  house;  equally  capable  of  planning  with, 
vigour,  as  his  elder  brother  of  executing  with 
prudence;  extremely  keen  in  amassing  wealtht^ 
high  in  words  and  vindictive,  yet  close,  timid^ 
and  dissembling,  except  in  the  retaliation  of 
injuries.'*  Maimbourg  adds,  **  that  he  was 
the  boldest  of  men  in  forming  mighty  schemes 
in  his  closet,  but  the  weakest  and  most  timid 
when  they  were  to  be  put  into  execution."  Of 
his  ostentatious  profuseness  in  charity,.  Bran- 
tome  gives  a  striking  picture.-  **  He  Mras  ac- 
customed (says  diat  writer)  to  carry  a  great 
leathern  purse,  which  his  valet- de-chambre  took, 
care  to  fill  every  morning  w&h  three  or  four 
hundred  crowns;  and  as  many  poor  as  he  met,, 
he  put^his  hand  into  his  purse^  and  gave  theai 
a  handful  of  money  without  counting."  **  If 
he  was  liberal  (proceeds  Brantome)  in  his  alms,, 
he  was  not  less-  so  iu  gifts  to  other  persons^, 
and  especblly  to.  the  ladies,  whose  favours  he 
readily  procured  by  this  bait;  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  there  were  very  few,  married  -or 
single,  frequenting  the  court  at  that  time,  who 
were  not  debauched  by  the  largesses  of  the  said 
monsieur  le  cardinal."  Indeed,  from  some 
anecdotes  given  by  this  writer,  the  cardinal  ap- 
pears to  have  observed  no  meas^ure  ox.  decorum, 
in  this  respect.  His  munificence,  however, 
was  more  honourably  displayed  in  other  points^ 
and  his  eulogists  dwell  upon  his  liberalities  to 
men  of  letters,  and  the  academies  and  pious 
seminaries  which  he  founded^  On  the  whole,, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  an  am- 
bitious political  churchman,  who  employed  re- 
ligion as  an  instrument  of  his  elevation,  and! 
conciliated  zeal  for  its  forms  and  doctrines  witht 
total  neglect  of  its  precepts.  Some  of  his  li^. 
terary  compositions  have  been  printed,  cquj^ 
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sbdiig  Aietj  of  orationg  iuid  hanmgnes  on 
public  occasions.  Moreri.  Boyle,  Nouv. 
Did.  Hist.    Millot  Elemem  de  VHist.  de  la 

LORR  AIN,  Robert  le»  an  eminent  sculp- 
t(5r»  ¥^s  born  in  1666  at  Paris,  of  a  famUy 
from  Champagne.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Girar- 
don^  ivho  .  confided  to  him,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  instruction  of  his  own  children, 
and  the  correction  of  the  designs  of  the  other 
pupils.  After  having  distinguished  himself  by 
eevsral  works  and  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
academy,  he  went  to  Rdme  as  a  pensioner, 
where  he  pursued  his  improvement  with  so 
much  assiduity  as  to  injure  his  constitution. 
He  returned  to  JFrance  in  1693,  when  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  suspended  all  the 
public  works,  so  that  he  found  very  little  em- 
ployment, and  had  full  leisure  to  mediate  his 
^rjt  in  retirement.  In  170X  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
having  executed  a  fine  figure  of  Galatea  for 
his  proof-piece*  He  made  a  fawn  for  the  ca^- 
xade  at  Marly,  which  obtained  the  royal  ap- 
tplause  \  and  continually  advanced  his  reputa- 
tion by  other  excellent  performances.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  little  of  the  art  of  bringing 
himself  into  notice,  and  his  works  were  more 
known  than  his  person.  Of  an  independent 
spirit,  and  attached  to  his  workshop  and  the 
society  of  a  few  friends,  he  was  not  seen  at 
the  levees  of  the  great;  whence  he  obtained 
little  employment  in  the  rOyal  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  academy,  however,  showed  its  sense 
of  his  merits  by  nominating  him  to  the  post  of 
adjunct  professor  in  1710,  and  of  professor  in 
17 1 7.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  these  ofiices 
with  great  attention,  and  could  boast  of  Le 
Afoyne  and  Pigalle  amone;  his  pupils.  When 
the  cardinal  de  Rohan  formed  the  design  of 
decorating  his  palace  of  Savcrne  near  btras- 
burg,  he  fixed  upon  Lorr^in,  with  other  artists, 
and  much  of  the  exterior  sculpture  was  execut- 
ed by  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours  he  was 
attacked  with  a  -stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1778, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris.  Auer 
repeated  seizures  he  was  carried  off  in  1743, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Le  lK)rrain  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the-  principles  of 
his  art,  and  worked  with  great  facility,  fre- 
quently from  ^  slight  design,  or  even  from  the 
idea  in  his  invagination.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  character-heads,  of 
which  those  of  women  and  young  persons  are 
often  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  airs  of  singu- 
lar grace  and  elegance.  Lemayne  said  of  him, 
that  his  chisel  was  guided  by  Corregio  and 


PsiTmegiano.  D'Argemnlh  Vies  ^es  Scu^. 
—A. 

LORRIS,  William  de,  a  French  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  student, ot  juris- 
prudence, and  died  about  ia6o.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  <^  Roman  de  'k  Rose/'  a 
poem  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  Under  the 
allegory  of  a  rose  planted  in  a  delicious  garden^ 
and  protected  by  walls  and  bulwarks,  it  de- 
scribes a  lover's  pursuit  and  final  acquisition  of 
the  object  of  his  passion.  LorriB  left  the 
work  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
next  century  by  John  Clopinel  or  de  Meun. 
Not  one  quarter  of  the  whole  was  composed 
by  Lorris;  but  his  part  is  by  much  the  most 
poetical,  abounding  in  rich  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion, and  in  the  lively  portraiture^  of  allegorical 
personages.  Much  morality  and  satire  is  inter- 
spersed, especially  in  the  part  written  by  John 
de  Meun.  The  best  edition  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose  is  that  of  the  abbe  de  Lenglet,  jimst. 
three  volumes  lamo^  1735.  Chaucer  has 
given  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  it, 
comprising  all  belonging  to  William  de  Lorris. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist.  Waridf^s  Hist,  of  English 
Poetry. — A. 

LORRY,  ARNE-CirARLB»,  a  learned  French 
physician,  was  bom  in  1725,  at  Crosny  near 
Paris.  He  became  doctor-regent  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  and  exercised  his  profession  with 
equal  xtputation  and  modesty.  After  a  suc- 
cessful case  he  was  used  to  say,  "  I  will  never 
permit  myself  to  assert  that  /  have  cured  such 
a. patient,  but  that  he  was  under  my  care,  and 
the  disease  terminated  happily."  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works:  "  Essai  sur 
rUsage  des  Alimens,  pour  servhr  de  commen- 
taire  aux  livres  dietetiques  d'Hippocrate,*' 
1753,  i2mo. :  a  second  part  of  this  was  pub- 
lished in  1757:  "De  Melancholia  etMorbis 
Melancholicis,"  two  volumes,  «vo.  1765 : 
"Tractatusde  Morbis- Cutaneis,"  4to.  1777: 
these  works  are  reckoned  to  display  both  eru- 
dition and  accurate  observation,  with  great 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage. He  also  gave  an.edition  of  the  **  Apho- 
.risms  of  Hippocrates,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  8  vo.  1759; 
of  the  ''Works  of  Dr.  Mead,"  in  Latin,  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo. ;  of  the  **Medicina  Statica  of 
SanctoriuS)  with  Commentaries,"  1770,  lamo.; 
and  of  Dr.  Astruc's  "  Memoires  pour  servir  ^ 
THistoire  de  la  Faculte  de  Montpeilier,'*  4to. 
1767.  Dr.  Lorry  died  at  the  baths  of  Bour- 
bonne  in  1 783.  Eloy  Did.  de  la  Med.  Noav. 
Did.  Hist. — A. 

LOSA,  Francisco  de.  The  mere  biogsa- 
phcr  of  a  Spanish  saint  aspirant  is  scarcely 
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<COtitled  to  •  place  in  a  ^enenl  hiognphj  -/but 
^e  worbof  thU^uthor  it  so  highly  commended 
hj  Nicolas.  Antonio,  that  we  have  inserted  his 
oame  here.  He  praises  it  as  '<  Aureum  vere 
libellumy  ferequemystico^historicorum  princi* 
jpem,  quern  vel.exteri' homines  sibi  Jam  osten- 
$um  avide  amplexantur/*  The  book  which  is 
thus  styled  a  golden  history,  Is  entitled  **La  vida 
*fue  hm»  el  Sierv9  Je DiotGregorio  Lopez  en  algunos 
Jugarej  de  Nuevk  Sspana^  Mexico,  1 6 1 3.  It  has 
the  merit,  and  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is 
for  ft  work  of  agiology,  of  having  been  written 
honestly,  if  the  oath  of  a  good  man  b  to  be 
l>elleved,  for  Losa  solemnly  swore  that  he  had 
neither  written  any  thing  falsely,  nor  accredited 
any. thing  lightly  therein.  He  was  a  priest  of 
the  metropoUtan  church  at  Mexico.     Nic.  An^ 

LOT£N»  JoHM  610EOK,  a  distinguished 
friend  to  natural  history,  was  by  birth  a  Dutch- 
inan,  and  bom  at  Utrecht.    In  the  year  173a 
be  went  to  India,  where  he  exercised  some  of 
the  highest  employments  in  the  ishinds  of 
Celebes  and  Ceylon  with  great  reputation,  and 
alleviated  the  cares  of  his  important  duties  by 
culdvQting  the  liberal  arts.     At  Colombo  he 
cstabliAcd  :a  ^botanical  garden,  and  in  every 
place  of  India  where  he  resided  made  the 
pleasing  study  pf  natural  history  a  principal 
object  of  hitf  care.     On  his  return  he  brought 
over  with  him  a  large  collection  of  drawings^ 
dione  with  equal  neatness  and  accuracy,  some 
hy  natives,  and  others  by  Europeans -whom  he 
found  in  the  country*    Mr>  Pennant  was  in- 
debted to  his  friendship  for  copies  of  several  of 
them,  but  the  greater  part  he  at  his  request 
communicated  to  Peter  Brown,  an  ingenious 
artist,  bv  birth  a  Dane,  who  engraved  twenty- 
pne  of  them;  and  with  several  others  from>  dif- 
ferent places  puUbhed  a  splendid  wofk,  in 
1 776,  entitled  *^  New  lUusttations  of  Zoology,'' 
under  the  patronage  of  Marmaduke  Tunstal, 
esq.  and  Mr.  Pennant.    From  the  same  coUec- 
rion  was  formed  "  Pennant^s  Indian  Zoology," 
begun  in  1769  and  left  unfinished,  but  resum- 
ed and  published  more  complete  in  one  vohime 
quarto  in  fjgo*    Mr.  Loten  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  175S,,  and  coming  to  England,  where 
he  Ifared  several  years,  married  m   1765  his 
second  wife,  Letitia  Cotes,  of  the  reputable 
family  of  Cotes  in  Shropshire  *,  several  years 
after  which  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  died  at 
ytrecht  in  the  month  of  February  1 789,^  aged 
eighty,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Jacob's  church 
in'  that  city.    In  the  north  aisle  westu-ard  of 
Westminster-abbef'is  a  most  magnificent  ceno^ 
taph,  tiiC  pcrfottnan^  •(  Jianks,  eiredf^  itt 
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179  j,  to  perpetuate*  tls  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent man.     Pennanfs  Vitv)  of  Hindostan.'^J.    . 
LOTHAIRE-I*  emperor  of  the  West  and 
king  of  Italy,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  I.  surnamod 
the  Debonnaire,  Mras  bom  in  795.    He  was 
associated  by  his'  father  in  the  imperial  dignity 
in  817,  and crownedkingpf  Lombardy in  821. 
He   married  in  the-  latter  year  Ermengarde, 
daughter  of  Hugh  count  of  Alsace.    In  the 
life  of  Lewis  (see  Lbwis  I.  enijperor)  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Lothaire  and 
his  two  brothers,  Pepin*  andf  Lewis,  against 
their  father,   whom  they  deposed ;    and  of 
the  subsequent  union  of  the  two  last  against 
Lothaire,  which  obliged  him  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  clemency  o?  bis  iniured  parent.    On 
the  death  of  Lewis  in  840,  Lothaire  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  immediatefyrbegan 
to  entertain  ambitious  designs  of  makmg  him-  - 
self  master  qf  all  the  dominions  whteK  his 
father  had  possessed^but  which  he* had divideli 
among  his  other  sons.     He  raised  an' army, 
and  first  marched  against  his  brotfaei^  Lewis  6i 
Bavaria;  but  this  prince  4net  him  in-  the  field» 
with  such  a  force,  that  he  was  glad  to  sgvft 
upon  a  truce. '  f|e  then  advanced  against  his 
half-brother  Charles  the  BaM,  who  had  bsA 
made  king  of  Aquitaine  to  the  j^rejudiceffaf 
young  Pepin,  the-  heir  of  his  deceased  fisher 
repin,  the  second  of  the  brothers.    After  some 
military  operations,  succeeded  by  lre|cheroU% 
negotiations,  Levsp  and  Qiarles,  in  cotAaxiO^ 
tion,  gave  battle  to  Lothaire  and  young*  repin 
at  Fontenoy,  in  June  841.'  This  combat,  one       ^ 
of  the  most  bloody  recorded  in  the  French 
annals,  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  party  df 
Lothaire^  who  retreated  to  Aiz-Ia-0iapeUe» 
where  he  diligently  exerted  himself  to  repair 
his  losses.    The  ihit  was*  renewed ;   but  at 
length  a  treaty  of  peaWwas^  ifettled*  between, 
the  contending  powers*  at  Verduif  in  843; '  By 
it  the  French  monanihy  Was  divided^ into  ^ree 
shares,  of  which  Lothaire^'vtritA  the  imperial 
dignity,  retained  Italy,  witH  all  the  provinces 
situated  between  the  fthonie,'  Rhine,  Saone, 
Meuse,  and  Scheld.    Lomin,- whidh  formed  li 
part  of  his'domihiot^;  <ijeirived  its  name  (Lothd^ 
ringia}  from  hinf,  or  from  the  son  to  whom*  h^ 
bequeathed  it.     After  (hid  partition  Lothaire 
passed  some  years,  disquieted  by  the  inrdadli 
of  the  Saracens  upotl  Italy',  and  oy  diflereAces 
with   his    half-brother    CharlesV  till    disgust 
with    the   cares-   of    the    world   and  d^diif- 
ing    health    induced    hiin>  to-  abdicate  '  his 
crown,  and  assume  thif  mon^stSc  babit^in  tl(fe 
abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  ArdcnncS;  *Hinh<i% 
died  in  855^  at  the  age  of  sixty.  ^Lethaii^4eft 
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tbree  urns,  Lewi$i  LaAaift,  and  Chatkt  s  of 
Vfrhem  die  first  inherited  Italy  with  the  title  of 
tmpaoti  the  tecond,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine ; 
and  the  thiidy  diat  of  Provence.  Monri. 
Mod.  Umv.  Hist.— A. 

LCtTHAIRE  II.  emperor,  was  doke  of 
Saxe'Suppkinbttrgy  when»  after  the  death  of 
die  empefor  Henry  V.»  |pe  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  dirocic  'm  itt6»  notwithstanding  the 
oppositien  of  two  powerful  compedtors*  After 
be  had  appeased  the  troubles  in  Germany  con^ 
sequent  upon  his  elcetiMi»  he  eq>oused  the 
cause  of  pope  Innocent  IL  aeainst  die  and- 
pope  AnactetttSy  oad  undcrtoak  an  expedition 
mtoltalyto  n&^stahEshhimin  the  papal  chair. 
He  was  crowned  by  diat  pope  in  11339  and 
took  an  oadi  of  obemence  to  the  holy  see^  of 
which  dte  court  of  Rome  afterwards  availed 
iHelf  ki  maiiltam  that  the  empire  was  a  fief 
ci  thai  lee.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  re* 
Ibiaaed  die  admsnistration  of  justice  in  diat 
mmUMf  according  to  the  code  and  digest  of 
Jfisiinian»  whtdi  had  been  in  disuse  for  some 
.olfilttrKS*  Roger  king  of  Sicily  having  in 
:il37  rvaed  an  army  in  favour  of  Anacletii^ 
aM.  taken  posicarioii  of  die  greater  part  of  the 
jaefvitorics  of  die  ehurcht  pope  Innocent  again 
ahimcJ  die  assistance  of  the  emperor,  who^ 
•laiimikv^infc)  Italy,  not  only  recovered  the 
papal  dandnions,  but  expeBed  Roger  from  his 
raman  provinces,  and  fosced  him  to  retire  info 
Sicil^r*  ^  Theie  provinces  I#lha»re  formed  into 
a  pnndinHty,  which  he  conferred  upon  Re«- 
mittd,  a  German,  one  cfhk  rebdons.  Upon 
hSf  return  ftom  dib  expe£tion.  he  was  seized 
with  a  diiorder  at  Verona,  of  which  he  died 
upon  his  journey,  near  Trait,  in  iijt,  after  a 
pjTOsperous  reign  of  t^lve  years.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  interior  police  of 
Gennany,  ii  far  as  it  rqpirda  the  privilq^s  of 
bishoprics  and  abbers,  and  the  inheritance  and 
customs  of  fiefs  and  secondary-fiefib  Monri. 
Mod.  UmP.  Hisi.^A. 

LOIH  AIRE,  king  of  France,  son  of  Lewis 
d*Outremer  and  Gerberga  of  Saxony,  was  bora 
at  Laon  in  941.  Ofi  the  death  of  his  father 
in  954i  he  succeed^  peaceably  to  the  crown, 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  duke 
Hugh,  who  took  him  in  the  next  year  into  Aqui« 
taine  on  an  expedition  against  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Hugh 
died  aoon  after,  leaviiM?  his  principal  posses* 
sions  to  hii  eldest  son  Hugh  Capet,  on  whom 
Lothaire  conferred  his  fotheps  mle  of  duke  of 
the  Franki*  In  959,  the  young  king  was  per* 
auaded  to  enter  into  a  treacherous  plot  for 
fcinng  die  peraon  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 


mandy, which  (ailing  of  suceessj  an  open  war 
broke  out  between  them.  Richard  kt  the 
course  of  it  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  body  of 
pagan  Danes  as  auxiliaries,  who  committed 
great  ravages  in  France,  till  peace  was  re« 
stored.  Lothaire,  sensible  of  toe  weakness  to . 
whidi  the  crown  was  reduced  by  the  power 
of  the  great  feudal  lords,  strengmened  him- 
self bjr  a  marriage  with  Emm»i  dauehaer  of 
IjOthaire  king  ofitaly,  and  adopted  die  poG^ 
cy  of  fomentmg  quarrel?  among  the  nobdity, 
in  order  muti^^ly  to  weaken  them.  With 
the  intention  of  putting  in  force  his  c]aims^ 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  he  made 
over  his  estates  in  it  to  his  brother  Charles^ 
amd  encouraged  all  the  malcontents  agi^nst 
the  government  of  the  emperor  Otho  IL 
But  that  prhice  turned  his  poucy  against  Urn, 
by  conferring  on  Charles  the  duchy  of  lower 
liorraine  upon  condition  of  homage.  This 
measure  inflamed  the  indignation  of  Lothaire 
tQ  such  a  degree,  that  in  978  he  invaded 
Lorraine  with  a  great  army,  and  pushed  to 
Aix-la»Ohapelle,  where  he  burnt  the  imperial 
palace,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  Othb  re* 
taliated  by  an  incursicn  into  France,  in  which 
he  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  gates  of  Paris,  de- 
stroying the  whole  tract  of  his  march  with  fire  • 
apd  sword.  On  his  retreat,  his  rear«guard 
was  cut  off  at  the  passage  of  the  Aiane,  and  he 
was  pursued  as  far  as  the  Ardennes;  but  Lo* 
thaire  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  peace 
with  him,  by  wh^  he  was  left  in  possession 
of  Lorraine.  This  trea^  gave  great  disgust  to , 
the  French  nobles  $  but  iht  king  found  mean$ 
•to  pacify  or  controul  them ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Odio  he  re-entered  Lorraine,  and  took  Ver-, 
dun.  His.aflEiirs  werein  a  flourishing  sj^te,  and 
his  authority  at  home  vraa  aoyiiring  strength^ 
when  he  died  at  Rheims  in  986,  in  the  ^irty* 
second  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fifth  or  fon- 
ty-sixth  of  his  age,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
son  Lewis  V.  Lothaire  was  possessed  of  vi- 
gour and  abilities,  but  was  inclined  to  form 
designs  which  he  wanted  power  to  execute* 
His  politics  had  the  perfidious  cast  then  com- 
mon to  sovereigns  who  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual contest  with  their  Vassals  and  neigh- 
bours. Mertri.  Mod.  Univ..  Hut.  MMot 
EUnuns.*^A. 

LOTICH,  pB-reu,  {Lat  Laidnus\  surnam- 
ed  SicunditSt  a  distinguished  modem  Litin  poe^ 
was  born,  in  1528,  at  Schhittcrn,in  the  county 
of  Hanau,  in  Germany.  He  had  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  convent  of  that  place,  under,  bis 
uncle  of  the  same  name,  who  introduced  the 
rcformatiw  iato  iu  ^  Ha  afterwsMrda  pursued 
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Iktt  iliidief  at  Pftakbre,  Murpin^^ 
I>arg ;  zt  which  last  imhrenity  he  oontner^d  an 
tntiinacy  with  Melanchthon:  and  Camerarius. 
During  the  war  in  Saxony  he  aenred  a  cam-' 
•faign  in  the  protestant  anny.  In  IC50  he 
Yisited  France  with  some  yooths  to  whom  he 
waa  govemor»  and  continued  in  that  country 
nearly  four  yeart.  He  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  where  a  misfortune  befel  him, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  felt  as 
long  as  he  lived*  He  lodged  at  Bologna 
in  the  same  bouse  with  a  young  canon  of 
Munich*  of  whom  the  hostess  was  desperately 
enamoured.  Apprehensive  of  his  infidelityt 
ehe  piepared  a  phijtre,  which  was  in  fact  a 
atroi^  poison*  and  presented  it  in  soup  to  the 
canon.  Unfortunately  for  Lotich*  he  made 
an  exchange  of  dishes  widi  him.  Its  effects 
upon  the  tatcer  were  so  violent,  as  to  bring  him 
into  imminent  danger  of  his  life ;  and  altfeugh 
he  recovered  for  the  present,  not  a  year  passed 
afterwards  in  which  he  had  not  a  relapse* 
whereby  his  health  was  ruined  and  his  days 
•hortened.  He  took  at  Padua  die  dc^ee  of 
^doctor  of  physiCf  and  on  the  return  to  Gerina* 
ny  was  chosen  professor inthat  siciience at Hei- 
ddberg*  in  .15  c  7.  He  there  acquired  the 
mod  ^ces  of  the  elector-palatine }  and  by 
Eis  amiable  disposition*  and  the  singular  frank- 
ness and  siw^erity  of  his  character,  rendered 
himself  universally  beloved.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  advanuges,  being  carried  off  by  a 
renewal  of  his  complaints  in  November  1560. 
'  A  coOectioa  of  me  Ladn  poems  of  Lotich 
waspuUished  in  1561*  with  adedicatory  epistle 
by  Joachim  Camerarius*  who  praises  him  as 
the  best  poet  of  his  age.  Other  learned  men 
luve  bestowed  similar  apphuse  upon  him*  and 
several  successive  editions  have  been  given  of 
his  works.  He  is  reckoned  to  excel  parti- 
Cttlariy  in  ele^*  and  occupies  the  first  rank 
tmOQg  the  Latm  poets  of  Germany. 

A  y<tanger  brotncr  of  Peter*  named  Cbrutian^ 
Ivas  also  an  elegant  scholar^  and  a  poet.  A 
collection  of  his  poems*  with  those  of  John 
Peter  Lotich*  was  published  in  1620.  BiayU. 
BdUH.    Di  nom.'^A. 

LOTICH*  John*Peter*  grandson  of  Chris* 
dan.  above-mentioned*  wite  00m  at  Frankfort 
.  on  the  libyn*  in  159)^  He  was  a  physician* 
'  and  maintained  the  literary  character  of  his 
family*  as  he  proved  by  a  variety  of  writin|r$. 
He  exercised  nis  profession  at  Mindeh  and  in 
Hesse*  and  was  finally  invited  so  a  medical 
Chair  at  Rintlen  an  Westphalia.  This  he  occu- 
py many  yeais*  till  he  died  greatly  regretted 
m.xtfja.    Of  his  mescal  works  the  principal 


is  ^  Consifiorom  et  ObaervalMMuim  MedkiQa- 
lium*  Lib.  v.^  4to.  1644*  and  with  an  additional 
book  in  1658.  His  Liti|i  poems  were  pub- 
lished with  those  of  his  grandfather.  He  pub- 
lished in  1629  ^  ^'  Commentary  on  Petromus**' 
4to.  which  is  much  applauded  by  Guy  Patin* 
and  as  much  depreciati^  by  Goldasi.  A 
^  History  of  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  IL  and 
m.*'  four  torn.  foL  1646,  is  attributed  to 
him.  SayU.  Ehj  Diet.  Hut.  Mtd.  Nam. 
Diet.  Hilt.— A. 

LOT7AIL*  John*  t  French  priest  and  prior 
of  Ausai*  is  entitled  to  notice  only  on  account 
of  his  bdng  one  of  the  historians  c^  the  ceie« 
brated  Jansenist  controversy.  He  was  bom  at 
Mayenne*  in  the  provmce  of  Maine*  bat  in 
what  vear  we  arc  not  informed.  We  are  finw 
nished  with  no  other  pardculan  of  his  life 
than  the  following :  that  after  having  lived  for 
some  rime  with  the  abbe  le  Trevoux  at  hie 
priory  of  ViUiers*  and  resided  afterwards*  as  an 
assistant  in  his  studies*  with  the  abb£  Lcmvois^ 
he  refused  an  invitation  to  become  librttian  to 
cardinal  de  KoaiUes*  and  rerircd  to  f^uris| 
where  he  spent  his  <faiys  in  devorion*  stody^ 
and  benevolent  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  pooc^ 
He  died  in  the  year  1714*  He  was  the  author, 
of  the  first  part  of  the  ^  History  of  die  Book 
of  moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testaaient| 
and  of  the  Constitution  Umgmitu^p  by  Jfnif  ot 
Prefsce  to  the  Hexapla*^  in  six  vola.  lanio.  and 
one  vol.  4to.  Amst.  1726.  It  is  a  work  whick 
cannot  be  commended*  either  for  the  selectiofi  or 
arrangement  of  its  materials*  or  for  the  style  vx 
which  they  are  doriied ;  but  it  is  valuaUe  to 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  as  a  ceiiection  of 
facts*  and  will  furnish  him  with  some  curioua 
documents^  It  was  afterwards  conrinoed  to 
die  time  when  the  ^MoufdleaEodesiasriques** 
began  to  be  published*  bv  |e|in-Baprist  Ouiry* 
in  three  vols.  4to.  H.  Lonail  also  wrote 
some  other  piec^  in  tUs  controversy*  oS  whidi 
a  oarricufadr  acoonnt  nuy  be  feond  in  Morm* 
Ihim.  Diet.  Hiit.^yL 

LOUBERE*  SiMok  db  la*  son  of  the  judge- 
criminal  of  Toulouse*  was  born  at  that  city  in 
1642.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits  college*  and 
displayed  the  vivacity  of  his  parts  by  an.  abmw 
dance  of  light  compositions*  such  as  songSy 
vattdevtlles*  and  verses  of  gaHantry*  in  me 
ttttmber  of  which  he  was  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  man  of  his  time.  He  did  not*  |iowever» 
neglect  more  serious  pursuits*  and  particularly 
attended  to  politics  and  public  law.  He  com*.  - 
menced  his  political  eareer  with  being  secre- 
tary to  M.  de  St.  Romain*  embassador  to  Swit- 
zerland*   In  1687  ^  ^1^  appointed  by  Lewis 
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XJV*  his  .envoy*e^raprdi«ary  to  t^e  comtof 
Siam,  between  ^'hicfa  and  that  of  France 
an^intercpurse  bad  been  formed  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  Jesuits.  Loubere  remained  only 
about  three,  naonths  in  the  country, .  during 
which  he  i^nade  it  his  business  t^  collect  inform^ 
ation  concerning  its  natural  and  givil  history, 
the  religion,  manners,  &c.  of  the  people.  From 
these  iiaterials,  and  the  account  of  hjs  voyage, 
he  composed  a  "  Relation,"  on  his  return, 
first  printed  at  Paris  in  1691,  two  vols*'  i2mo. 
5^hiph  became  a  popular  work...  He  was  after- 
wards sent  wifhouLt  a  p&blic  character  into 
i)pain,.  pn  a  secret  commission,  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  detaching,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  courts  from  th^ir  alliance  with 
Engird :  but  the  design  transpiring,  he  was 
arrested  at  Madrid,  and  obtained  his  release 
only  in  consequence  of  reprisals  on  some  Spa^ 
niards  in  Francei  He  attached  himself  to 
the  chancellor  Pontchartrain,  minisjter  of  the 
finapc^Si  and  marine,  with  whose  son  he  travel- 
led. ,  By  the  minister's  influence,  he  was  elect-^ 
ed  in  .1693  ^^  the  French  academy;  on 
which  occasion  la  Fontaine  wrote  an  epigram^ 
fhe  poisit  of  which  was,  tliat  this  election  was  .an 
knpost  laid  by  Pontchartrain  oa  the  academy  $ 
wlypQCfiiis  literary  character  may  be  estimated. 
He  aiterw^rds  retired  %q  his  native  city,  where 
lie  re-^^blisbed  the^i9m/^i«^/,whichhadsunk 
into  decajt.  .At  the  age  .'of  sixty  he  married 
i  rek^on,  v^he  died  bet  ore  him  without  chil- 
dren. His  long  life  o£  eighty-seven  years  com- 
plete clofiied  10  1729.  *  Loubere  was  a  man  of 
T6ry  gener^fc)  knowledge,  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral languages  ancient  and  modem,  and  a 
writer  in  poetry,  history,  politics,  mathematics^ 
:pid  other  branches..  He  i$^  however,  only  re- 
membered for  his  ao^Quttt  of  Siam.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  DicU  //«/.— A. 

LOUIS,  AMTONT,^an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Mets^  in  1723.  He  rose  to 
great  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  had  the 
offices  of  consulting  sUrgetfn  to  the  army,  sur- 
geon-major to  the-  hospital  of  la  Charite,  de- 
monstrator and  censor-royal,  member  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Aq^emv  of  Surgery,  and  mem- 
bers of  a  great  numoer  01  scientific  societies  in 
France  and  foreign  countries.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  latest  of  his  pub- 
lications is  dated  in  1777.  M.  Louis  was  the 
author  of  manv  ingenious  works  on  chirurgicaL 
and  anatomical  subjects;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the. principal.  <<  Observations  sur  V 
Electricite,^'  I74'>  '747:  "  Essai  sur  la  Na- 
ture de  TAme,  ou  Ton  tache  d'expliquer  son 
Union  avec  le  Corps/'  1746;  on  thift  mysteri- 


ous subjact  he  holds  that  tbe  soul  n  cxtendecf ;: 
that  thought  is  not  essential  to  its  nature,  butc 
the  consequence  of  impressions  on  the  senses;, 
and  that  the  soul  actually  touches  the  body  in 
which  it  dwells:  "  Cours  de  Chirurgie  sur. 
les  Plaies  d'armes  a  feu«"  1746 :  '^Observations 
et  Remarques  sur  les  Efiets  du  Virus  cance- 
^reux,"  1748  :  "  Observations  sur  les  Noycs,** 
1748  :  *^  Positioner  Anatomioo-chirurgicx  de 
Capite  ej usque  vulneribus,"  1749:  '^  Lettres 
sur  la  Certitude  de  la^Mort ;  avec  des  Obser- 
vations et  des  Experiences  -fur  ies  Noyes,**' 
175:^^':  the  object  of  the  first  of  these  pieces 
is  to'  lay  down  certain  tojcena''^  death,  and 
remove  the  fears  of  being  burici  alive,  with* 
out  the  necessity  of  Jong  keeping  of  the  body  %, 
with  respect  to  tlie  drowned,  he  thinks  that  their 
death  is  owing  to  water  admitted  jnto  the  tra-- 
chsea,  and  that  blowing;  air  into  it  is  the  mtst 
powerful  means  of  revival :  '^  Experiences  sur 
la  Lithotomie,  1757  :  ^  Memoire  sur  an  Ques- 
tion Anatomique,  relatif  a  la  Jurisprudence/* 
1763  :  the  purpose  of  this  memoir,  written^ 
after  the  shocking  afiair  of  Calas,  is  to  distiti^ 
guish  between  voluntary  death  by  hanging^, 
and  murder  by  that  mode :  ''  Memoire  sor  la. 
Legitimit^  des  Naissances  prctendues  Tar<« 
dives,*'  17^4:  m  this  piece  fie  lays  it  down  as  a^ 
maxim,,  tnat  the  retardation  of  delivery  beyond, 
the  natural  period  of  gestation  tt  pj^sically  im« 
possible;  <f  Recueil  d'Obserirattons  pourser-» 
>ir  de  Base  de  la  Theorie  des  Leriona  de  la  Tete 
par  Contreeoup,"  1766 :  ^*  Hiitoire  de  TAcade*-^ 
mie  Royale  de  Chirurgie  jOsqu'en  17439'^' 
printed  with  the  fourth  volume  of  i\flenKurs  of 
that  Academy,  1768;  he  also  wrote  separate- 
eulogies  on  several  of  the  members.  <*  Apho- 
rismes  de  Chirurgie  par  Boerhaave,  com-^ 
mences  par  Van-Swieten,  nouvelle  TTaduction> 
avec  des  Notes,"  oe^^n  vols.  i2mo.  1768:. 
**  Trai^.  des  maladies  Veneriennes,  traduit  dtk 
Latm  de  M.  Astruc,"  four  vols.  i2mo.  1777. 
M.  Louis. also  wrote  several  papers  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  and  various* 
controversial  tracts.  HalUri,  BibL  Anatom.  tt 
Chirugs     Ely  Diet.  Hift.  Med>—A. 

LOUVET,  Peter,  a  French  advocate,  eb- 
clesiastical  writer,  and  antiquary,  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  a  native  of  Reinville,, 
two  leagues  from  Beauvais,  was  educated* 
to  the  legal  profession,  and  became  master  of 
requests  to  queen  Margaret,  in.  whose  service 
he  died  in  1646.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  which,  though  not  to  be  commend* 
ed  for  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  will 
be  found  to  contain  much  useful  and  curious 
matter^  valuable  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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historian.  Of  tkis*  d«s«Jptfdli'Wr^,  *« The  His- 
tory of  the  Antiquities  of  the  t>loce9eof  Beai»- 
vais,"  in  two  volumes  8Vo.;  liie'fifst'iteldting 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  that  <lioce¥e,  pub- 
'lished  in  t6o9,>nd  the  seeontt  t<J  Ae- citll 
state,  published  in'  161*4 ;  "  NAmencIatura  ct 
•Chronologia  reruhi  Ec^clcsiasticattffrt  THjece^ 
■Bellovaccnsis/' 8vo.  i6f8;  and  ^*^ Remarks  tm 
the  ancient  State  of  the  NoMttf^in  the  Beatt- 
Vasih,  ahd'of  several  T*rench  Famflfe^'*  8vo. 
16311  ani  1640,  which  is  vefy  rare,  and  Was 
also  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is  drawn  up 
in  alphabetical  order,  arid  reaches  no  further 
than  to  the  commencement  t)f  the  letter  N. 
Louvet  also  was  the  author  tjf  *'  An  Abstract 
©f  Constitutions -and' Re^ul^idhs^ftr'geneiral, 
provincial,  and  partfculat'  Chapters,^  "'dfe^gtied 
to  effectuate  a  Reform  Iri  the  Convehf  of  Ja- 
cobins at  Beauvais,"*  161 8.  Moreri.  Nouv, 
Diet,  Hist.—M. 

LOUVIERS,  Charles- James  de,  flou- 
wsHed  in  the  fourteenth  centrfiy,  ahder  'the 
reigrf  of  Charles*  V.  king  of  Fr^te:;  •  He  is 
isaid,  by  his  intimate  kn6wledge  of  the  science 
of  government,  to  have  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  that  princie,  who  made  him 
a  counsellor  of  state.  And  this  honour  is  said 
1(0  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  as  a  reward 
for  the  ability  which  he  displayed  ,\n' wrtfiti^ 
Ih6  celebrated^  treatrtc,  entitled,  '^  The  Dreiam 
af  Vcrgier,''  which  discusses  tffi?  claims -of  ec- 
clesiastical and  temporal  authority^  and  boldly 
defends  Ae  liberties  .of  the^Galfigarf  dfiirch. 
It  was  first  printed. in  Latin  at  Parrs,' in  15 16, 
in  Gofhic  letters,' under  the  "tith4  pf,^  **  Aurctt'9 
de  utraque  potestate  Libcllu^,  tenq)orali  "scilicet 
ct  spirimair,  Somnium  VirSdam  vulgarUet 
nuncupatum,"  &c.  4to.  A  French  translation 
was  published  in  1591,  in  folib;  and  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  treatises  ^  On  thi 
Liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church,'*  published  ii\ 
1731,  in  four  volumes  folio-  By  some  writer^ 
this  piece  is  attributed  to  other  authors.  ^Afa- 
reri,     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

LOUVILLE,  Eugene  D'AtoNy;iLLig,  a 
French  mathematician  and  -  astronomer,  *whb 
flourished  in  the  former  part  df  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from*  an '  ancient  an<| 
noble  family,. and  born  at  the  chateau  de  Lou» ' 
ville  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  in*  the  yea* 
1671.  He  rccei^d  an  education  intended  tq 
qualify  him  fofr  ahiiming  the  navaJ'Ot  ntllitarV 
nrofession-,  anU,  after  serving  for  sofciy'fifeefB 
lea,-  tfiid  a:ft<irWards  "orf'l^ftd,"  Va#  rfia^e Wfci-J 
dier  in  the  aritiiej-gP'l^htl^^V.  ^ffc  tMr%^ 
and  cofdncl  of  a  tegfti>(i'nt  of  di^oOT^>  ^%^k  " 
itsbaiided-  upon  the  peate  of  'BttArlft^ffe  dc? 


voted  himielf  entirely  to  the  study  of  die  mu 
thematics,  and  particulairly  of  astronomy.    In 
the  year  1713  or  1714,  he  went  to  MarteiUeip 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  precisely  ascertaiiiii^ 
the  latitude  of  that  place,  that  his  observationg 
might  correspond  the  more  exactly  with  those 
of'  Pytbeas,  made  almost  two  thousand  yeart^ 
before  that  time.    In  the  last  of  the  years 
abovementioned,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  appoint- 
ed  astronomer  at  the  observatory  of  that  city. 
During  the  year  1715,  he  came  into  England, 
in  order  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sua 
in  that  year,  which  was  to  be  more  perfectly 
visible  about  London,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.    While  he  was 
1fi  this  country,  or  not  l#ng  afterwards/ he  ww 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Upon 
his  return  into  France,  he  fixed  his  residenee 
at  a  small  country  house  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  bf- Orleans,  where  he  applied  himself 
mo&t  assiduously  to  hii  astronomical  studies. 
So  intent  was  he  in  prosecuting  them,  that  he 
became  a  philosophical  recluse,  who  was  never 
-to  be  spoken  with  but  during  the  time  when  hfe  - 
was  at  his  meals^  and  who  immediately  after- 
wards withdrew  into  privacy.     At  the  same^ 
time,  however,  that  he  led  this  solitary  life,./ 
and  secmfed  to  be  wholly  wrapt  up  in  himsdf, 
atfid   to  regard  external  objects   with  stoical - 
apafhy,  he  was  friendly,  obliging,  and  liberaL . 
FontcneHe  ^Isb  relates,  that  though  he  was 
thus  strictly  studious,  he  was  noted  for  a  de* 
grce  of  djcficacy  antl  nicentss  with  respect  to- 
•dress,  and  articles- for  the  table,  which  one 
would  not  expect  to  observe  in  so  profound 
und  abstract  a  philosopher.     In  the  year  173T, 
lie  was  attacked  by  a  lethargic  disorder;  and  - 
upon   his  recovery,  seemed  to-  con$ider  that, 
malady  in  the  light  of  one-  of  those  physical/ 
]{)henomena,  with  which  he  had  no  other  con- 
cern than  that  of  thoroughly  understanding  its . 
cause  and  cflfects.     Soon  afterwards  "a  relapse 
proved  fatal  to  him,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  sixty-one.     He  was.the  author  of  a  CTeat 
number  of  (hirious  **  Dissertations"  6n  pnysl*- 
cal  dhd' astronomical  siibjecis,  several  of  whith 
are  inserted  in  thi  **  Memoirs  of  the  Araden^y. 
of  Sciences,'*  and  others  in  the  *•  French  Mer- 
cnry,'*  after  the  year  1^20.  *  The  chevalier  de 
Louvflic  was  a  good* scientific  mechanic,  and. 
had  •ati  excellent 'collection  of  the  best;  astrt]^- 
nift'nticAl  instmments,  6f' which  the' most  diffi- 
ctilt  inS,  mgenioud  were  inade  with  his  own?, 
hlritd?.^  jHf(rm.    Nouv.  i)icfHtit--W.      *^ 

'•LOTnrois.  SccTelUeh: 
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.MMAmi  tmnt  of, «  cdebnted  ffst^snl^  i^ru  born 
,at  Hamburg  nx  1700^  Ws  bther.  ihe  baron 
^of  Lowendably  iras  grand  mafsbal  at«l  minister 
'of  the  king  of  Poland*  elector  ai  Saxony. 
.Toung  LowendaU  bqgan  to  bear  arncis  in  his 
thirteenth  year  as  a  private  Mldter.  He  roae 
gradually  to  the  rank  of  captaini  and  aenred 
with  his  company  an  Hvngary  at  the  battle  of 
Feterwaradin^  and  the  siege  of  Temeswar. 
He  acted  as  captain  of  grenadiers  at  ?the -battle 
of  BeUq;arde  in  i7iS)  and  served  in  Naples^ 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  till  the  termination  of  that 
war,  on  all  occasions  rendering  himself  con- 
apicnous  for  valour  and  good  conduct.  Re- 
turning to  Poland  in  17219  king  Augustus 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse-<guarda 
and  a  regiment  of  infantry.  He  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  profound  study  of  gunnery  and 
the  science  of  fortificatton,  and  in  1728  was 
nud^  field-marshal  and  inspector-general  of 
the  Saxon  infantry.  Aftet  the  desSh  of  Au- 
gustus in  1 733,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  Cracow*  In  the  campaigns  of  1 724 
and  I735f  he  commanded  the  Saxon  auxiliaries 
on  tbe  Rhine  under  prince  Eugene.  The  cza- 
rina engaged  him  in  her  6esvice.inj7,36»  as 
lieutenant-general  of  artillery^Jn-whidi  station 
ike  commanded  at  the  storming  .of  Otchakof. 
The  defence  of  the  Ukraine  was  committed  to 
his  care;  and  in  die  war  between  Russia  and 
Swedttif  he  made  two  campaigns  in  Finland 
under  general  Lascy^  at  die  head  of  a  sqMurate 
army. 

fius  gveat  reputation  now  procured  him  o«6r» 
Cures  from  the  king  of  France,  into  whose  ser# 
vice  he  entered  as  lientenant-general  in  1743* 
He  acted  widi  distinction  at  the  sieves  of  Me- 
nin,  Fumesi  and  Tpres»  and  received  a  dan« 
gtrous  wound  in  the  trenches  before  Friburg. 
At  die  battle  of  Fontenoy  he  commanded  the 
tezt-fpaadf  and  much  contributed  to  the  victory 
by  his  attack  on  the  English  cdumn.  In  the 
•ame  jcar  he  took  several  towns  in  Flanders; 
and  amr  the  campaign  was  over,  was  decorated 
by  the  king  with  the  collar  of  his  orders.  In 
I747f  ^  attained  the  summit  of  his  glonras 
a  besieging  general,  by  making  a  sweep  of  all 
die  remaining  stronff  towns  of  Flanders,  con- 
cluding with  diat  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which 
had  been  deemed  impregnable.  Marshal  Saxe 
commanded  in  the  field,  and  covered  the  sieges, 
llie  lo^  of  men  hj  iriii<ih  this  great  f uccesa 
was  obtained  was  incredihhr  souill.  Imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  the  h^t  place, 
Ijowendahl  was  deelartd^  a  maiihal  of  Pianoe. 

Redfod  from  die  acdve  acenca  of  wai^  he 
asn 


ble  character  m  |wivate  1^,  eqidUy  agreeable 
4nd  instructive  in  conversation,  and  furnished 
with  a  variety  of  knowledge.  He  spoke  well, 
read  much,  and  was  master  of  a  number  of 
modem  languages.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences enrolled  his  name  in  the  list  of  its  ho* ' 
norary  members*  The  strength  of  his  consti- 
tutton  seemed  to  promise  him  a  long  life, 
when  a  slight  afiection  of  his  foot,  folloiml  by 
a  gangrene,  carried  him  ofi^  in  iJiSt  at  die 
age  of  fifty-five.    Mvnri.    Nouv*  2%rt.  Hist. 

LOWER,  RiCRARD,  an  emment  physiciam 
and  ^anatomist,  descended  from  a  good  fiintily 
in  Cornwall,  was  born  at  Tremere,  near  Bod- 
miuj  about  163 1.  He  was  admitted  as  king's 
scholar  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  was 
.elected  to  Christ-^urch  college,  in  Ch^ford,  in 
1649.  H^  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
the  university,  and  commencing  M-A/tn  i6|;jV 
entered  upon  tbe  phync  line.  By  the  slle  as- 
sistance which  he  aflorded  to  Dr.  Willis  in  kii 
dissectionsy  he  ingratiated  himself  widi  that 
celebrated  phy^cian,  so  fiir  as  to  be  introduced 
b^  him  into  pnicdce,  and  employed  in  visidng 
his  country  padents.  tn  one  of  his  pfofes*^ 
sional  journeys  he  discovered  the  medidnal 
spring  of  East  Thorpe,  or  Astrop,in  Northan^ 
tondur^  which  his  recommendations^  with 
.dioseiOtDr.Willby  brought  into  repute.  Hi 
took.die  degiee  $d  M.  D.  in  1665,  and  in  that 
vear  puUished  a  defence  of  Willis's  ivodc  oa 
fevcn,  eodded  ^  Diatribe  Thomas  Willidi^ 
M.  D..et  JProftOton.  de  Fcbribus  Vmdicatio 
advenns  Ednu  de  Meara  Ormondiensem  HU 
ban.  M.I>,^  tvo.  This  Is  a  work  of  consi^ 
deraUe  leaoitttgand  force  of  argument,  thoof^ 
he  afterwards  Ibund  occasion  to  retract  some 
of  the  opiiitoaasnaintained  in  it.  About  this 
time  he  occupied  himself  in  experiments  of  the 
transfusion  dF  blood  from  one  animal  to  an* 
other,  which  he  nerformed  for  the  first  dmc 
at  Oxford,  in  Eebruary  1665.  The  hon.  R. 
Boyle  hearing  of  dus,  requited  a  pardcular 
account  of  it  from  Dr.  Lower^  who  conveyed 
it  in  a  letter  to  him,  j^ted  in  the  Philos. 
Trans.  1M6.  Jjower,  in  the  chapter  on  die 
transfusiod  of  blood,  in  his  work  on  the  heart» 
says,  diat  he  was  led  to  due  eajieriment  from 
havii^  frequently  mjeoted  fluids  into  die  vrina 
of  living  animals ;  but  with  whom  the  thouriit 
first  onginated  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  '  (See 
LiBAYioa.)  He  removed  soon  after  to  Lon- 
don^ and  was  tiecied  a  hSfom  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  idte,  and  in  ^  ame  rear  became 
a  feBow  4if  tM  Callm  of  Physicians.  His 
C^lekffMi  w<Mrib  Mdfled  ^  Tvaictatus  de  Cor^ 
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de^  Item  4e  oMi  6t  Cfriose  Stnguinisy  et  CSif li 
ia  eimi  Tnmsito,^  iras  first  printed  in  London 
in  1669^  This  is  a  very  Taltiable  perfoniance» 
and  standi  oonspicoous  among  those  which 
lunre  contribtissd  to  the  modem  perfection  of 
anatomf.  It  aceuntely  traoes  tnk  origin  and 
eoorae  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  proves  its  ao» 
tion.to  be  entirely  depaidant  upon  nerfOQs 
influence^'  calculates  its  force,  and  the  qnan- 
dtf  and  velocitj  of  die  blood,  refers  the  to- 
kor  of  the  blood  entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  it  in  the  lungs,  and  .  adduces  many 
practical  remarks  concerning  the  diseases  of 
ibe  heart,  and  irr^ularities  of  its  action.  In' 
the  chapter  concerning  the  transfusion  of  die 
blood,  he  meations  hariag  practised  it  upon 
an  insane  person  before  the  Royal  Society;' 
but  it.  is  albwed  that  the  French  first  tried  this 
experiment  upon  the  hnma»  subject.  To  air 
cdidaa  of  diis  work  ii»  r6io  b  added  a  ehap-^ 
ter  on  catarrhs  in  whick  the  author  refutea  die 
notion  of  a  dksaent  oi  serous  matter  ffom  die 
brain  in  tkd%  diseaat.  This  had  been  printedr 
in  1677,.^^  sepamtework.  Lowt*y's^  treatise 
en  the  heart  wasi  many  times  edited  abroad^ 
and  was  taanslased.  into  French. 

The  asputation  aoiuired  by  his  publications 
bmuf^t  mm  into  extensive  practice;  and  after 
dia  death  of  Dr.  IViUis,  he  was  considered  as 
ana  o£  the  ablest  physicians  in  I<ondon.  But 
his  attachment  to  the  whig  party  at  the  time  of 
the  popish  plot  brought  basLinto  disfavour  at 
aaurt,  so  that  his  business  waip  considerably 
diBuriBked  bc6»e  his*  death,  which  happoied 
in  ^uary  1690-91.  He  had  punchased  an 
estate  at  SSi  Tud^«  near  Bodmin,  at  which  he 
was  buried,  Jravrng^two  unmarried  daughters. 
Besides  the  writings  aboTementioned»  he  com- 
muntcated  some  accounts  of  anatomical  expe- 
rtments  to  the  Royal  Society.  Sicgr.  Briton^ 
Halieri  Blbl  Atiotom.  isi  MeJ.—A. 

LOWrf  2^  Gbouse  Moritz,  professor  at 
Gottingen,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
^my  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  was  bom  in 
the  year'x7a2>  in  the  market  town  of  Fiirtb| 
not  fiir  from  Nuremberg.  At  tha  proper  age 
he  learned  the  trade  of  goldsmith  in  his  native 
town,  and  having  become  expert  in  the  hnsit- 
ncss,  he  was  amrwards  enabled  to  construct 
and  improve  mathematical  instruments^  with 
the  use  tf  which  he  made  himself  well  ac- 
quaimed.  He  studied  some  time  at  Alldorf; 
but  negkctiag  cbsidcal  learning  fos  purstttts 
mara^coniQeBial  to  the  bent  of  hia  genius,  he 
nevestattaiaed  to  any  peat  knowMge  of  the 
Latin  langnape*  By  the  ibrce  o;  ippKcatioiit 
f^wtjrtr^  MSMfd  bf  strong  nalusaA  parts  and 


m  aidant  desire  of  impiof^Qmem,  he  made  a  - 
tFcrf  tttoommon  pfogress  in  matheloattes  and 
natural  philosophy.    In  the  year  1 746,  ha  mar-- . 
ricd  the  sister  of  professor  Franz,  of  Gottta**^ 
gen,  who  at  that  time  had  a  half  share  of  the ' 
office  at  Nurembet]^  far  publishing  maps,  esia* ' 
Uished  by  the  cekDrated  Homan.    As  Frana 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  astistance  of  Mayer^ 
Lowitz,  and  other  men  of  aj^proved  talents^ 
be  formed  the  so-calkd  Cosmograpliieal  So- 
ciety; and  Lowitz,  after  becoming  a  member, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  year  1748,  bfthc- 
oonstruction  of  two  charts  of  the  sobr  eclipsct 
whidi  was  to  take  place  that  year  on  riie 
twenty-third  of  July^  and  thus  made  himself 
known  as  anaUe  draftsman  and^nathemati* 
dan.    He  afterwards  observed  the  eclipse  witK 
ipreat  accnracy,  by  a  new  method  of  his  ow» 
mvendon^    Meitt  year  be  published  a  chart  re* 
presenting  the  solar  eclipse,  announced  for  the 
eighth  erf  Jannanr  1750,  as  it  wcHild  ajqpear  to  • 
the  inhabiaints  of  Fetersbuigb,  Rome,  Berlin^ 
Nnremberg,  Lisbon,  and  Goa.    After  bring'' 
employed  some  years  in  the  instruction  of 
young  persons,  and  giving  privaSe  lectures  in- 
natnnil  philosophy,  jbe  was  appointed^  in  the 
year  17 ci,  professor  of-  mattematics  and  na« 
rural  philosophy-  in  ^  the  £^ian  seminary  an 
Nurembci|^    Hk  was^*  oitrusted  at'  the  samtft 
lime  with  the  care  of  the  ubserveiory^    Qi^hia^  ^ 
entrance  into  this  new  o£ce,  in  the  month  «f'' 
December  1 75 1 ,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  die ' 
advantages    which   might   be   derived   fromr 
Ae  study  of  the  higher  niathefli»tics»  which- 
was  printed  in  the  year  1752.    He  published 
also  at  Nuremberg  in  the  same  year,  atdifierent ' 
times^  a  collection  of  experiments  on  the  pro« 
perties  of  the  air,  which  he  employed  as-a  guidd 
m  his  lectures.    The  same  year,' Ms-brother-^ 
in*law  Franz  made  a  proposal  to>  the  Hano- 
verian  government,  for  transferringto  Gottin. 

J  pen  the  Cosmological  Society,  and  die  nninu* 
actory  of  globes;  and  ofibred,  at  the  same 
time*  to  carry  thither  several  ingenious  artists^  . 
well  acquainted  with  the  construction  c^  phi«- 
losophical  and  mathematical  instruments.  This 
proposal  was  icadily  accepted;  and  Franz  and 
Lowitz  repaired  to  Gottingen,  where  the  for- 
mer was  appointed  profcssai  of  gepgrapby^. 
with  a  salary  of  six  htindred  dollars,  and-  the 
latter,  after  refusing  a  call  to  Petersbui^ h,  was  • 
made  professor  of  practical  mathematics,  with 
a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars.  As  tibe  go^ 
acmmcot  of  Hanover  advanced  two  thoasand 
dolhra  to  the  Cosmographical  Society,  withMt 
kilciest,  to  enable  them  to  oonatruct  tesrcsuiat 
and  cdtsiial  gtobes  of  jmi  a^d    gyp|Hm> 
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Iiowits  exercWed  )iii  mechanical  mii»>i||  apn:  risftlltd  wicb'^'like  viMv  to  Sblar  indrMoc^ 

plvine^o  them  various  kmds  toJ  afupw^^'  doky.inCealiQg  to  reach  Dmt^tnefsk  abottt.  die 

wmc£»  while  they  afibrdrd  a  prpaf  of  U«  U-i  end  of  the?  year  1770^  but  in  this  was  4isap* 

lentts  rendered  them  superior  to  all  o^ra%  but  pdint^,  as  he  did  not  get  diitber  tSl  the  month 

as  he  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  hands,  widi*  o£  Jude  iJT**    Inocfaod:&oft  ^ho  had  quitted 

eut  employbg  any  person  under  him)  the  work  Lowitz  at  Astrakan,  and  who  was  appointed 

urent  on  very  slowly.    This  gave  great  dis-  to  assist  him  in  making  a.  survey  for  anew  ca-« 

satisfaction  to  the  ^ot^mment;  and  though;  nalifirthetne^bourfaMd  of  Dmetrief^k>  hav« 

Lowitz  readily  perceived  it,  he  made  no  altec-  ing  proce^edTtluther.  before  him,  Lawitz,  on 


ation  in  his'  mode  of  proceeding,  because  in 
everv  thing  he  did  he  aimed  at  perfection  | 
and  if  an  article  displeased  him,  he  wduld  often 
throw  it  aside  and  begin  it  anew.    Having, 
little  to  do  as  professor,  he  filled  up  his  vacant 
time  in  writing  papers  on  various  useful  sub-: 
jects,  the  gmater  part  of  which  were  read  be-' 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  added 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  his  reputation.     In 
the  year  1758,  Lowitz  quieted  with  diszust 
the  Cosmographical  Society,  of  which  he  nad 
been  director,  because  he  conceived  that  the 
services^  he  had  rendered  to  it  had  not  met 
irith  that  attention  which  they  deserved.    In* 
1762,  after  the  death  of  Tobias  Mayer,  the: 
Hanoverian  governnient  appointed  mm  and 
Kastner  conjoint  directors  of  the  observatory; 
but  as  Lowitz  vras  .resolved  to  hold  the  ma- 
nagement alone,  or  to  ^ive  up  all  concern  with 
it,  Ostner  resigned  his  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Lowitz  retained  the  sole  direction 
till  1764,  when  he  voluntarily  gave  it  up  ta 
Kastner,  after  resigning  his  place  in  the  Aca* 
demy  qf  Sciences,  together  with  his  profes- 
Qorship.^   Lowitz  now  resided  at  Gottingen  as 
a  private  individual;  but  being  of  too  generous 
a  disposition,  and  not  turning- his  talents  to 
that  advantage  which  he  might  have  done,  his 
afiairs  became  so  much  deranged,  that  his  si- 
tuation would  have  been  Very  uncomfortable, 
had  not  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burgh,  to  which  his  merit  was  well  known,  in- 
vited him  to  Russia,  (for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  tngisit  of  Venus,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  year  1769.    Soon  after,  he 
was,  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  astronomical  department,  and 
ordered  to  repair  to  Surief,  a  small  town  on 
the  river  Yaik,  now  caUed  the  Ural,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Ca^an  sea,  the  place  destined 
for  observing  this  phenomenon.    This  mission 
he.  accomplished  m  the  completest  manner, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Inochodzof  9  ^nd  an 
account  of  it  was  published  in  German  at  Pe- 
l^rsburgh,  in  the  year  1770.  'He  then  pro^ 
ceeded,  in  the  month,  of  September,  on  tUe 
CajBipiwi.  ieai.t0.  Astrakan;  and  havit)g  deter 


his  afriyal}  after  a  few  astronomical  observa- 
tions, began  to  prepare  instriiments  if  or  the 
proposed  survey;  but  being  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  proper  artists,  to  con- 
struct them  all  himself,  and  as  he  wished  tm 
have  them  as  accurate  and  con^lete  as  possi}Ue» 
the  whole  summer  and  winter  wserc  spent  ito 
this  preliminary  labour.     The-  next  sunrnies 
(1772)  Lowitz  was  so  much  indisposed^  that 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing  but  examine  .OGca« 
sionally,  during  his  excursions  on  horseback^ 
the  district  between  the  Volga  and  the  Hava^ 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  plan;^aiid 
in  the  month  of  October  he  proposed  to  com* 
mence  hia  operations.     His  malady,  however^ 
having  returned,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
ratof,  one  hundred  and  eighty  versts  up  the 
Volga,  and  to  remain   there  till  his  health 
should  be  re-established.     Here  he  made  som^ 
astronomical  observations,  and  on  his  return 
to  Dmetriefsk,  he  and  his  assistant  Inochodzof 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamy-» 
schenka,  and  began!  to  get  every  thing  ready 
fer  carrying  their  intended  plans  into  eieco^ 
tion;.  but  in[  the  mean  timet  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fever.    On  his  recovery,,  he  began  his  operar 
tions,  and  endeantourcd.  to  ascertain  die  velor 
city  of  the  E^amyscbenka,  and  the  quantity  of 
its  water;  but  his  farther  proceedings  were 
impeded  by  heaVy  gaks  of  wind^  and  the  in^ 
tensity  of  the  frost.    In  consequence  of  the 
severe  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed  while  eiv- 
gaged  in  this  occupation,  his  ailments  increased 
so  much,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
till  the  mo^th  of  March  1774.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded toSavepta,  a  colony  of  the  Hernhutters, 
not  far  from  Tzaritzifi,  for*  the  benefit  of  his 
health;  but  soon  returned^  leaving  behind  him 
several  instruments,  and  other  thinga  of  no  use 
at  the  canal,  all  of  which  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  there  in 
•the  mcmth  of  May  1774.    On  this  occasion, 
X«owit2  sustained  also  a  loss  in  bilk  to  the 
mnounf  of   1550  rubles.    In  the  month  of 
April  the  same  year  he  resumed  his  labMr  on 
the  ^anal,  and  continued  it  till  dbe  nUdle  of 
«August,  when  ihc  whole  undertaking'  Was  un- 
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E'ected  event.  Lowitz  and  Inochodzof  had 
een  recalled  to  Petersburgh  in  the  middle  of 
July;  but  as  they  were  then  busily  employed 
in  their  operations,  the  plan  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Lowitz,  and  as  h^  was  desirous 
of  superintending  the  work  in  all  its  details, 
they  requested  from  the  academy  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  few  months  longer.  About  the 
beginning  of  August,  some  time  after  they  had' 
sent  in  their  report,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  rebel  Pugatchef  was  approaching  Dmet- 
riefsk  with  a  large  body  of  his  followers;  and 
the  dread  of  these  banditti  obliged  them  to 
quit  their  residence,  and  to  leave  the  work  un- 
finished. Each  Jbetook  himself  to  that  place 
where  he  hoped  to  be  in  the  greatest  security. 
M.  Inochodzof  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress 
of  Dmetriefsk;  and  to  j)reserve  his  books,  in- 
strument?,  and  other  property,  buried. them  in 
fhe  earth.  He  was  afterwards  obliged,  with 
all  his  attendants,  to  proceed  to  Tzaritzin,  and 
thence  to  Astrakan;  but  in  their  way  thither, 
they  were  twice  in  danger  of  being  seized  and 
maltreated  by  the  insurgents,  from  whom  they 
fortunately  escaped.  Lowitz,  with  his  family, 
set  out  in  the  night  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  ^August  for  the  German  colony  of 
Dobrinka,  and  thus  inadvertently  threw  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  whom  he 
wished  to  avoid.  He  imagined  that  he  should 
be  sufficiently  protected  by  concealing  himself 
among  his  countrymen;  but  these  deceitfuf  co- 
lonists, who  had  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
rebels,  basely  betrayed  the  confidence  placed  in 
them.  Being  delivered  up  by  them,  he  was 
gioon  after  conveyed  to  the  chief  of  the  insur- 

ferits  on  the  river  Hafra,  where  he  was  put  to 
eath  by  this  barbarian  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, together  with  a  clockmaker,  named  Elner, 
who  accompanied  him,  a  German  domestic, 
and  a  Russian  soldier.  His  wife  and  his  son 
were  suffered  by  ihe  rebels  to  remain  in  the 
'  colony,  after  being  robbed  of  the  best  part  of 
their  property;  but  Lowitz's  books,  papers, 
and  instruments,  were  by  good  fortune  pre- 
sctved,  being  deposited  in  an  unoccupied  house, 
^hich,  ^s  it  presented  no  temptation  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  rebels,  they  never  thought  of  ex- 
amining. When  the  rebels  retired,  and  M. 
Inochodzof  learned  that  tranquillity  was  again 
restored,  he  set  out  in  search  of  his  colleague; 
but  soon  heard  with  unspeakable  grief,  that  he 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  Pu- 
gatchef, and  his  merciless  followers.  Being 
now  rendered  incapable,  by  the  loss  of  his 
companion,  to  continue  the  operations  which 
4-  had  i>ecn  begun,  he  returned  to  Petersburgh, 
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carrying  with  him  all  Lowitz's  books,  papers, 
and  instruments,  tb^ether  with  his  son;  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  widow  at  Dmetriefsk, 
in  consequence  of  indisposition.  Jf^i//s  Numb. 
Gelehrte  Lexicon.  Busshirp  Wocheritiche  Nuch- 
richten,     Dentsches  Museum, — J. 

LOWMAN,  MosEs,  an  emijjent  and  learned 
English  dissenting  divine  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1679.  Bviing  origlnslly  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  tlie  law,  he  rccei^ed 
a  liberal  and  learned  education,  and,  in  1697, 
was  entered  a  student  in  the  JMiddle  Temple. 
Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  following  that  profession,Nand  de- 
termined to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministerial 
office  among  the  protestant  dissenters.  With 
this  view  he  went  to  Holland  in  1699,  and 
pursued  his  studies,  partly  at  Utrecht,  and 
partly  at  Leyden,  under  the  most  celebrated 
professors  in  philosophy,  divinity,  oriental 
learning,  and  Jewish  antiquities,  and  ably  pro- 
fited by  their  instructions,  as  was  shewn  by 
his  future  labours.  Having  commenced  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  year  17 10,  he 
was  chosen  assistant  preacher  in  a  dissenting 
congregation  at .  Clapham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1714;  and 
afterwards  he  became*  their  pastor.  In  riiis 
connection  he  continued  during'the  remainder 
of  his  life,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  constancy  and  regularity,  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  flock,  and  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Such  parts  of  his  time  as 
he  was  able  to  devote  to  study,  were  most  dili- 
gently improved  by  him,  till  he  became  fur- 
nished with  an  extraordinary  stock  of  useful 
knowledge.  No  department  of  literature  was 
neglected  by  him ;  but  he  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  die  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  of  those  branches  of  learning  more  imme- 
diately necessary  for  their  elucidation.  In  this 
light  he  considered  Jewish  learning  and  anti- 
quities, of  which  he  became  a  thorough  mas- 
ter.  He  applied  to  it  the  more,  as  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  there  were  perpetual  allu- 
sions in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  rites,  facts,  sentiments,  and  forms  of 
ejipression  which  we  findjn  the  Old,  and  that 
from  hence  very  gj-eat  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  evidence  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  public  of  the  success  with  which  he 
had  cultivated  this  part  of  knowledge,  was  in 
a  valuable  treatise  published  in  1740,  entitled) 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of 
the  Hebrews:  in  which  the  true  Design  and 
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Nature  of  their  Government  are '  6Tphined ; 
and  the  Justice^  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
the  Mosaics!  Constitutions  are  vindicated,  in 
particular,  from  some  late  unfair  and  false  Re= 
presentations  of  them  in  the  Moral  Philoso- 
pher," Evo.  In  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Lowman 
published  **  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  the 
Revelation  of  Sf-  John,"  in  4to.;  which  is  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most 
judicious  critics,  and  considered  to  exhibit  the 
most  unexceptionable  scheme  for  interpreting 
this  dark  and  enigmatical  book.  In  1 748,  oiir 
author  gave  to  the  world  another  work  in 
Jewish  antiquities,  entitled,  "  A  Rational  of 
the  Ritual  of  Hebrew  Worship;  in  which  the 
wise  Designs  aiid  Usefulness  of  that  Ritual  are 
explained,  and  vindicated  from  Objections," 
8vo.  This  piece,  as  well  as  tlie  former,  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Mr.  Lowman 's  judgment 
and  penetration;  and  in  both,  many  things  will 
be  found,  not  only  curious,  but  entirely  new. 
The  autlior  also  acquired  much  applause  by  a 
little  tract  concerning  "  The  Demonstration  of 
a  God,  from  the  Argument  /j/»wri."  We  have 
no  recollection  of  any  other  of  his  productions, 
published  during  his  life,  excepting  a  sermon, 
entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Popery  schismati- 
cal;"  which  forms  one  of  a  collection  of  **Ser- 
monti  against  Popery,  preached  at  Salter's-hall, 
in  1735,  by  several  Ministers,"  in  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

Some  time  before  .his  death  Mr.  Lowman 
was  seized  with  a  painful  disorder,  under  which 
his  sufferings  were  very  great;  but  he  endured 
them  with  a  fortitude  and  patience  becoming 
one  who  had  the  principles  of  religion  and 
the  prospects  of  Christianity  to  support  him. 
He  died  in  1752,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  As  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  so  he  had  imbibdd  the 
spirit  which  it  recommends-,  and  those  duties 
and  virtues  which  he  inculcated  upon  others 
he  carefully  practised  himself.  His  piety  was 
rational,  not  superstitious-,  the  effect  of  prin- 
ciple, not  of  enthusiasm  J  serious,  but  not  mo- 
rose,- He  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion; and  knowing  that  religion  is  no  enemy 
to  cheerfulness,  he  so  far  indulged  the  happi- 
ness of  his  temper,  that,  notwithstanding  he 
had  his  trials,  and  was  extremely  sensible  of 
some  disagreeable  circumstances  in  his  life, 
yet  he  enjoyed  an  habitual  serenity  of  mind. 
His  religious  principles  were  truly  moderate. 
He  had  carefully  studied  the  disputed  points  of 
revelation,  and  had  formed  his  judgment  con- 
cerning them,  not  under  the  bias  of  party,  or 
the  influence  of  humaa  authority,  but  mxh  ft 


freedom  becoming  a  lover  of  truth,  and  in  a 
way  which  shewed  %at  he  was  resolved  to 
embrace  it,  wherever  he  should  find  it.  This 
impartiality  in  his  own  enquiries  rendered  him 
benevolent  and  catholic  in  his  disposition  to  all 
others.  He  took  the  liberty  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  he  allowed  the  same  liberty  to  them. 
He  worshipped  God,  and  exercised  his  minis- 
try in  that  way  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
his  own  conscience,  without  imagining  that  no 
worship  or  ministry  could  be  acceptable,  which 
was  not  formed  upon  his  own  plan.  Difference 
of  opinion,  in  equally  worthy  men,  made  no 
difference  in  his  esteem  for  them;  and  he  knew 
mankind  too  well,  to^hirik  that  all  honesty, 
truth,  and  good  sense  were  confined  to  one 
party,  and  shut  up  in  the  narrow  enclosure  of 
any  single  denomination  of  Christians.  He 
loved  a  good  man,  in  whatsoever  communion 
he  could  find  him;  and  he  was  hifnself  re« 
spected  and  esteemed  by  many  worthy  members 
of  the  established  church,  and  especially  by 
the  principal  persons  in  the  village  where  he 
lived,  who  honoured  him  with  their  acquaint- 
ance  and  friendship,  and  treated  him,  upon  all 
occasions,  with  that  candour,  and  impartial  re- 
gard to  true  merit,  which  rational  religion  will 
always  inspire,  which  good^  sense  will  always 
cultivate,  and  which  is  never  wanting  in  polite 
and  well-bred  men.  A  few  years  after  his 
death.  Dr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Lardner,  and  an* 
other  of  his  friends,  revised  and  published  a 
work  intended  by  himself  for  the  press;  in 
which  the  same  learning,  ingenuity,  and  can- 
dour are  observable,  as  distinguish  his  other 
writings.  It  is  entitled,  **  Three  Tracts.  I. 
Remarks  upon  this  Question:  Whether  the 
Appearances  under  the  Old  Testament  were 
Appearances  of  the  true  God  himself,  or  only 
of  some  other  spiritual  Being,  representing  the 
true  God,  and  acting  in  his  Name?  IL  An 
Essay  on  the  Schechmab,  Or,  Considerations 
on  the  divine  Appearances  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  IIL  Texts  of  Scripture  relating 
to  the  Logos,  considered,"  1756,  8vo.  JDr» 
C handier^ s  funeral  Sermon  for  A^r,  Lawman* 
Preface  to  the  "  Three  Iracp:*  Brit.  Jbhg.—M. 
LOWTH,  William,  a  very  learned  and 
eminent  English  divine  and  commentator  on 
the  scriptures,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary^ 
and  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate^ 
in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1661.  The 
care  of  his  early  education  was  undertaken  by 
his  grandfather,  the  reverend  IVlr.  binjon  Lowth^ 
rector  of  Tylehursi  in  Berkshire,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  Mcrcbaat-1  aylor's  school  in 
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London^  where  he  made  such  a  rapid  profi- 
ciency, that  be  was  judged  to  be  qualified  for 
the  university  before  he  was  quite  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  elected  thence  into  St. 
John's-coUege,  Oxford,   in    1675.     Here   he 
pursued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
and  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and 
fellow-coUegians,  both  by  his  literary  improve- 
ment  and  excellent  character.    In   1683,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.;  and  pro- 
ceeded bachelor  of  divinity  in    1688.     Four 
years  afterwards,  he  published,  **  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  answer  to  a 
Treatise  lately  translated  out  of  French,  enti- 
tled, *  Five  Letters  concerning  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'"   in   i2mo.     These 
letters  were  written  by  the  celebrated  M.  Lc 
Cierc,  though    published   without   his   name. 
A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Lowth's  treatise  ap- 
peared in  1699,  "  With  Amendments,  and  a 
new  Preface,  wherein  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  asserted   and   vindicated  from 
some   late  Objections."     In  the  mean  time, 
our  author's  eminent  worth,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  had  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Mew,   bishop  of  Winchester,  and   formerly 
president  of  St.  John's-college,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain.     By  this  patron  he  was  promoted 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  year  1696;  and  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Pc- 
teisfield,  m  Hampshire,  in  1699.     The  next 
piece  t/hich   Mr.  Lowth   published  was  an 
useful  little  tract,  which  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions.     It  is  entitled,  "  Directions  for  the 
profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to- 
gether with  some  Observations  for  the  con- 
firming their  divine  Authority,  and  illustrating 
the  DiflSculties  thereof,"    1708,    lamo.     'In 
1 7 14,  he  published  "  Two  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  at  the 
Assizes;**  and  in  the  same  year,  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  in  4to.     This 
was  followed  by  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,"  in   1778,  4to.     In  the  year 
1722,  some  protestant  dissenters  having  built  a 
new  meeting-houSe  in  the  town  of  Petersfield, 
Mr.  Lowth  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
preach  a  sermon,  intended  to  confirm  his  pa- 
rishioners in  their  communion  with  the  church 
of  England}  and  at  the  request  of  several  of 
his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  publish  it.  This 
discourse  was  entitled,  **  The  Characters  of 
an  Apostolical  Church  fulfilled  in  the  Church 
of  England;  aal  our  Obligations  to  cdntinue 


in  the  Communion  of  it."    The  publication  of 
this  sermon  soon  produced  **  Remarks"  on  it, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  In  which  his  Cha- 
racters of  an  Apostolical  Church,  are  consi- 
dered; the  Dissenters  Right  to  them  is  asbectcd 
and  maintained;  their  Ministers  Call  and  Or- 
dination defended ;  their  public  Worship  vin- 
dicated; and  Mr.  Lowth's  Reflections  on  them 
and  their  Assemblies  are  proved  to  be  unjust 
and  groundless."     These    "  Remarks"   were 
written  by  Mr.  John  Norman,  a  dissenting  mi- 
nister at  Portsmouth,  who   had    opened   the 
new  meeting  with  a  sermon  which  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  The  Nature  and 
Extent  of  Christ's  Church  considered,"  &c.;  of 
which  sermon  Mr.  Lowth  had  taken  no  notice, 
being  unwilling  to  be  drawn   into   a  contro- 
versy.   But,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance,  he 
was  unavoidably  engaged   in  one,  and    soon 
published  **  An   Answer"  to   Mr.   Norman's 
"  Remarks;"  which  that  gentleman  defended 
in  another   pamphlet.      To  this  defence  Mn 
Lowth  made  no  other  reply,  than  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  antagonist;  being  determined  to 
quit  the  field  of  controversy,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  ex.:jgetical  la- 
bours.     In   1723,  he  published  his  **  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  Ezekiel;"  and  in  1725, 
that  on  Daniel,  and  the  minor  prophets.  7  hesc 
truly  learned  and  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
prophetical  writings   were  afterwards   repub- 
lished together,  with  additions,  in  one  volume 
folio,  as   a   continuation   of  bishop   Patrick's 
commentary  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  which  form  they  have  under- 
gone repeated  impressions- 
Mr.  Lowth 's  labours  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  within  his  province  as  a  divine. 
Yet,  to  acquit  himself  the  better  in  that  cha- 
racter, he  had  taken  an  extensive  range  in  his 
studies.     There  is  scarcely  any  ancient  author, 
whether  Latin  or  Greek,  profane  or  ecclesiastic 
cal,  especially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read 
with  critical  accuracy.     While  reading,  it  was 
his  custom  to  make  marginal  remarks,  relating 
to  criticism  and  philology,  or  to  enter  his  ob- 
s^rvations  in  his  adversaria;  and  of  his  col- 
lections in  this  way,  he  was,  upon  all  occa-    ' 
sions,  extremely  communicative.     He  furnish- 
ed Dr.  Potter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  noteaon  Clemens  Alcxandrinus, 
which  were  published,  with  the  author's  name 
to  each,  in  tne  doctor's  edition  of  that  father. 
He  communicated  to  Dr.  Hudson  remarks  on 
Josephus,  of  which  that  editor  availed  himself, 
and  acknowledged  his  obligations  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  the  Jewish  historiaa. 
'       X  z  2 
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To  him  Mr.  Reading  was  indebted  for  numer- 
ous annotations)  with  which  he  enriched  his 
edition  of  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Hisforians," 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1720;  and  the  au- 
tlior  of » the  "  Bibliotheca  Biblica"  received 
from  him  the  same  kind  of  assistance,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the  last  posthu- 
mous volume.  The, learned  Dr.  Chandler, 
bishop  of  Durham,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  **  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  against 
Mr.  Collins,  and  his  "  Vindication"  of  the 
same,  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lowth,  and  consulted  him  upon 
many  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  that  undertaking.  But  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Lowth's  character,  if  we  did 
not-  add,  that  the  most  valuable  part  o£  it  was 
what  was  least  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world;  the  private  and  retired  part,  that  of 
the  good  Christian,  and  the  useful  parish 
priest.  His  unaffected  piety,  his  most  exem- 
plary life,  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  dis«> 
charge  of  the  pastoral  functions,  his  hospita- 
Jity,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  being  serviceable  to  his 
parishioners:  these  were  features  by  which  he 
was  eminently  distinguished.  Mr.  Lowth  died 
in  1732,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
£iog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 
-  LOWTH,  Robert,  son  ef  the  preceding, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  England,  of 
which  he  was  an  eminent  prelate,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  in  the  year  17 10..  He  was' edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  the  celebrated 
seminary  in  that  place,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeharh,  in  which  he  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and  made  np  little  progress,  in  oriental  litera- ' 
ture.  While  here,  his  poetic  genius  discovered 
itself  in  the  compositions  on  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  during  his  hours  of  relaxation 
from  his  classical  pursuits;  one  of  which  was 
a  beautiful  poejn  "  On  the  Genealogy  of 
Christ,"  as  it  is  represented  on  the  east  win- 
dow  of  Winchester-college  chapel,  and  is  in- 
serted in  Pearch's  collection;  and  another, 
which  appeared  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  celebrated."  Ca- 
therine Hill,"  the  place  where  the  Winchester 
scholars  are  allowed  to  play  on  holidays.  In 
his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Lowth  was  sent  to 
New-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford  5 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  assi- 
duity with  which  he  applied  to  his  studies,  his 
unconrmon  acquisitions  in  learning,  his  regu- 
lar and  yirtttous  conchtct,    and  his  amiable 


manners.  Of  this  institution  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  in  1734.  In  1737,  he  proceeded 
M.A.5  and  in  1 741,  was  elected  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  While 
discliarging  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  deli- 
vered his  excellent  prelections  on  Hebrew 
poetry,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  afterwards 
sent  to  the  press.  1  he  first  preferment  which 
he  obtained  in  the  church,  was  the  rectory  of 
Ovington  in  Hampshire,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  bishop  H  uadley,  in  the  year  1 744. 
In  1748,  Mr.  Lowth  accompanied  to  Berlin 
Mr.  Legge,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  went  to  that  court  in  a  public 
character;  and  with  whom,  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
and  uninterrupted  friendship.  In  the  follow- 
ing yeA*,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  engaged  him 
to  attend  his  sons,  lord  George  and  lord  Fre- 
deric Cavendish,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor, during 
their  travels  on  the  continent;  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  employment,  that  he 
ever  afterwards  proved  the  steady  friend'  aQd 
patron  of  our  divine.  Bishop  Hoadley,  too^ 
gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  regard  for  Mr.  Lowth's 
character  and  merits,  in  the  year  1750,  by  ap- 
pointing him  archdeacon  of  Winchester;  and 
three  years  afterwards,  by  presenting  him  to 
.the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  In  1752,  he  married  M2ltj^ 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Jackson,  esq.  of  Christ>- 
church,  in  that  county;  with  whom  he  lived 
in  much  conjugal  felicity,  and  who  proved  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  only 
survived  their  father.  In  1753,  ^^  g^^^  ^<^ 
the  public  his  "  De  sacra  Poesi  Hebrxorum 
Praelectionps  Acadcmicae,"  in  410.;  of  which 
a  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  1763,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  the  preface,  notes, 
and  additions  to  this  work  in  the  Gottingen 
edition,  published  under  the  inspection  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  John  David  Michaelis, 
.professor  of  4)hilosophy  in  that  uniycrsity,  and 
greatly  improved  and  illustrated  by  him.  Of 
this  work,  to  which  the  duties  of  the  author's 
professorship  gave  occasion,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise. 
For  though  it  is  entitled  only  Lectures  on  the 
Hebrew  Poetry,  it  "  will  be  found  an  excellent 
compendium  of  all  the  best  rules  of  taste^  and 
of  all  the  principles  of  coniposition,  illustrated 
by  theboldest  and  moit  exalted  specimens  of 
genius  (if  no  higher  title  be  allowed  themj 
which  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us:,  and 
which  have  hitherto  seldom  ^en  under  the 
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inspection  of  rational  GriCicUm.  But  these 
lectures  teach  us  not  only  taste,  but  virtue;  not 
-only  to  admire  and  revere  the  scriptures,  but 
to  profit  by  their  precepts.  The  author  has 
penetrated  into  the  very  sanctuaries  of  He- 
brew literature ;  he  has  investigated,  with  a  de- 
btee of  precision  which  few  critics  have  atr 
taincd,  the  very  nature  and  character  of  their 
composition:    by   accurately   examining,    and 

^cautiously  comparing  every  part  of  the  sacred 
-writings;  by  a  force  of  genius,  which  could 
enter  into  the  very  design  of  the  authors;  and 
by  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  wh^ch  could 
embrace  at  a  single  view  a  vast  series  of  cor- 
responding passages,  he  has  discovered  the 
manner,  the  spirit,  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
and  has  laid  down  such  axioms  as  cannot  fail 
to  facilitate  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
^f  the  scriptures/'  This  character  of  our  au- 
thor's Prelections,  against  which  few  compc- 
.tent  judges  will  except,  is  given  by  Dr.  G.  Gre- 
gory, to  ,whom  the  English  reader  is  greatly 
indebted  for  a  well-executed  translation  of 
them^  in  two  vdumes  8vo.  fint  published  in 
1787,  with  notes,  selected  from  Michaelis,  or 
added  by  himself.  Subjoined  to  the  Prelections 
is  "  A  short  Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare*s 
System  of  Hebrew  Metre;"  which  occasioned 
a  Latin  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Lowth, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards  of  Cambridge,  in 

^  defence  of  that  system.  Under  the  article  re- 
lating to  the  lastynentioBed  gentleman,  we  ap>- 
prized  our  readers  that  Dr.  Lowth  satisfacto- 
rily replied  to  that  letter,  in  "  A  larger  Con- 
futation" of  the  bishop'fr  .system,  which  was 
published  in  1766. 

In  the  year  1754,  the  university  of  Oxford 
honoured  our  author  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  conferred  by  diploma.  During 
the  following  year,  he  received  from  the  Ca- 
.  vendish  family  a  distinguished  proof  of  their 
regard  for  him,  by  being  nominated  first  chap- 
lain to  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  who  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Thither 
he  accompanied  that  nobleman^  who  was  soon 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  bestowing 
high  preferment  upon  him,  by  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  see  of  Limerick.  This  bishoprick 
was  immediately  promised  to  Dr.  Lowth;  but, 
as  his  native  country  was  peculiarly  endeared 
<o  him,  by  family  connections,  and  the  supe- 
rior advantages  which  it  afforded  him  for  pro- 
secuting his  literary  pursuits,  he  endeavoured 
to  negociate  an  exchange  of  that  dignity,  for 
some  English  preferment.  Very  fortunately. 
Dr.   Leslie,  a   prebendary*  of   Durham,  and 

'  rector  of  Sedgefield  in  that  diocese,  was  at  tl\e 


same  time  desirous  of  being  transplanted  into 
Ireland.  No  great  difficulty,  therefore,  oc- 
curred, ifi  settling  matters  between  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  con* 
formable  to  both  their  wishes;  and  Dr.  Butler, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Durham,  collated  Dr. 
Lowth  to  those  preferments  in  his  diocese, 
with  expressions  of  no  little  satisfaction  at  re- 
ceiving a  man  of  such  superior  talents  into  the 
number  of  his  clergy.  In  the  year  1758,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  Dr.  Lowth  pre^ch^ 
cd  a  siermon  at  Durham,  in  which,  with  ge- 
nerous ardour,  and  irresistible  force,  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  free  enquiry  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  cautioned  against  entertaining  sus- 
picions of  any  proposal  for  the  advancement 
of  religious  knowledge,  or  for  the  farther  il- 
lustration of  the  grt/at  scheme  of  the  gospel  ia 
general,  or  the  removal  of  error  in  any  parl^. 
in  faith,  in  doctrine,  in  practice,  or  in  wor- 
ship. "  Aft  opinion,"  he  well  observed,  "  is- 
n6t  therefore  false,  because  it  contradicts  re.- 
ceived  notions;  but  whether  true  or  false,  let 
it  be  submitted  to  a  fair  examination;  truth 
must  in  the  end  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  appear 
with  the  greater  evidence."  This  sermon  has 
been  frequently  printed,  and  merits  a  place  in 
the  collections  of  all  consistent  friends  of  li«- 
berty  and  Christianity.  Ia  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Lowth  published  in  8vo.  his  "  Life  ,of  Wykc- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,"  and  founder  of 
the  colleges  in  which  he  had  received  his  edu- 
cation. This  work  is  collected  from  authentic 
document,  and,  besides  matters  of  a  more  pri- 
vate and  local  kind,  chiefly  respecting  the  two- 
societies  above  alluded  to,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  valuable  information  concerning  "^ 
the  manners,  and  some  of  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  period  in  which  Wykeham  lived. 
Our  author's  "  Short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar,''  in  8vo.  made  its  first  appearance 
In  1762,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous 
editions.  This  valuable  piece  was  originally 
designed  only  for  domestic  use;  b\it  its  utility 
in  recommending  a  greater  attention  to  gram- 
matical form  and  accuracy  in  our  language 
than  had  hitherto  been  observed  in-  it,  and  the' 
many  judicious  remarks  which  occur,  therein,, 
together  with  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  it  has  met  with,  fully  justified  its  being* 
given  to  the  public,  and,  indeed,  have  con- 
ferred on  the  author  a  high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion as  a  grammarian.    ' 

In  the  year  1756,  a  misunderstanding  had 
taken  place  between  Dr.  Lowth  and  Dr  War- 
burcon,  the  latter  of  whom  took  offence  at 
some  things,  advanced  in  the  **  Prelection^?; 
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^en  tlic  subject  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  he 
considered  to  be  aimed  at  his  own  peculiar  opi- 
nions.    In  consequence  of  this,  a  private  cor- 
fespondence  took   place  between  them,  and, 
after  some  explanations,  their  difference  seemed 
to  be  amicably  composed.  But  it  revived  again 
in   1765,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  "  An 
Appendix  concerning  the  Bootof  Job,"  printed 
fit  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  a  new  edition 
-of  the  second  part  of  "  The  Divine  Legation," 
in  which  the  author  employed  himself  in  re- 
pelling the  supposed  attack  upon  him  already 
mentioned.  This  challenge  brought  Dr.  Lowth 
into  the  field,  who  published  "  A  Lett^  to  the 
Bishop   of    Gloucester,"    on  that  appendix; 
which  was.  followed  by  "  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Lowth's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester-," 
**  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth  on  his  I-.etter,"  &c. 
by  Dr.  Prown;  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Brown," 
from  Dr.  Lowth ;  "  The  Epistolary  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Dr.  Lowth;"  and  other  pieces.    This  dis- 
pute was  managed  on  both  sides  with  a  de- 
gree of  heat  and  acrimony,  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  the  parties  concerned,  in  their  cha- 
racter as  gentlemen  and  scholars,  and  was  still 
jnore  dishonourable  to  them  as  Christians,  and 
Christian  ministers.     In  the  year   1765,  Dr. 
Lowth  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  not  long  afterwards  we  find  that  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Gottingen.     Upon  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  Dr.  Lowth's   particular  friends 
had  such  influence  with  the  men  in  power, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  elevate  him  to  the  epis- 
.  copal  bench  upon  the  first  vacancy.     Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  bishop  Squire,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  Davids,  in  May 
1766;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  or  Oc- 
tober, of  the  same  year,  he  was  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford.     In  this  situation  he 
continued,  diligently  and  honourably  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  till  the 
year  1777;  when,  upon  the  death  of  bishop 
'J'errick,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don.    In  the  following  year,  he  presented  to 
the  public  the  last  of  his  literary  labours,  en- 
titled, *^  Isaiah :  a  new  Translation ;  with   a 
preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Notes,  critical, 
philological,    and  explanatory,"  in  4fo.     For 
«uch  an  undertaking  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied, by  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  original 
language,  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  which  perpe- 
tually occurs  in  the  eflfusions  of  this  sublime 
prophet,  and  by  his  general  erudition,  both  li- 


terary an4  theological  His  design  m  it,  was 
"  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  words  and  of  the  sense  of  the 
prophet,  by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  treading  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
his  footsteps ;  but,  moreover,  to  imitate  the  air 
and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the  form 
and  fashion  of  the  composition,  and  to  gi?c 
the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the  peculiar 
turn  and  cast  of  the  original."  How  well  he, 
has  succeeded,  upon  the  whole,. in  the  elegant 
and  beautiful  version  which  he  has  given  the 
world,  is  too'  well  known,  and  has  been  too 
generally  acknowledjE;ed  by  the  learned  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  to  require  any  encomium  in 
our  pages.  In  his  translation  he-has  adopted 
the  metrical  form ;  for  the  choice  of  which  he 
has  assigned  very  powerful  reasons,  inliis  pre* 
liminary  dissertation.  It  was  not  to  be  >  ex- 
pected, however,  that  his  version  should  be 
faultless.  Among  other  learned  men  who  un- 
dertook to  point  out  some  mistakes  in  it,  wa« 
the  late  Michael  Dodson,  esq.;  who,  among 
the  papers  of  a  small  society,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  knowledge  olF  the 
scriptures,  and  entitled,  "  Commentaries  and 
Essays,"  &c.  furnished  new  translations  of 
Isaiah  Hi.  13. — liii.  12;  and  of  Isaiah  i — xii. 
both  pieces  with  notes,  containing  criticisms 
on  the  bishop's  version.  These  pieces  he 
transmitted,  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  to 
our  prelate;  who,  on  the  reception  of  each^ 
expressed  himself  in  very  handsome  terms,  in 
notes  written  to  Mr.  Dodson,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  his  strictures;  but 
pleaded  his  declining  health,  as  the  only  reason 
for  his  not  giving  these  papers  the  attention 
which  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to  receive 
from  him.  The  bishop's  vindication,  however, 
was  afterwards  undertaken  by  his  nephew.  Dr. 
Sturges,  as  we  have  seen  under  the  article 
Dodson. 

In  the  year  1779,  bishop  Lowth  preached 
before  the  king  at  the  Chapel-royal,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday;  and  in  a  note  to  this  sermon, 
which  was  afterwards  published,  he  threw  out 
invidious  reflections  against  the  opponents  to 
the  ministerial  system  of  government,  evidently 
aimed  at  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price.  The  courtly 
adulation,  to  which  these  reflections  .were  by 
many  ascribed,  gave  much  pain  to  several  of 
the  bishop's  friends,  who,  from  his  former 
writingf,  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate  him 
not  only  as  a  most  excellent  prelate,  but  as  a 
sound  constitutional  whig.  Dr.  Price,  how- 
ever, in  a  postscript  to  one  of  his  own  ser- 
mons, defended  hin^^elf  against  this  attack  with 
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great  spirit,  and  pbintedlj  contrasted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bishop  at  St.  James's  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  visitation  sermon,  preached  at 
Durham  in  I758,  On  this  occasion,  likewise, 
the  bishop  provoked  the  aninuted  remon« 
strances  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his 
•*  Elegy  on  the  ancient  Greek  Model,  addressed 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Lowth,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London."  In  the  year  1781,  bi- 
shop Lowth  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with 
Lewis  Disney  Ffytche,  esq.  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  general  bonds  of  resignation ;  which 
he  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Ffytche  had  presented  a 
clergyman  to  a  living;  but  the  bishop  refused 
to  grant  him  institution)  because  he  had  given 
tb  his  patron  a  bond  of  resignation.  The 
cause  was  fully  argued  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  judges  of  which  delivered  their 
unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ffytche. 
In  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  to  which  the 
cause  was  removed  by  a  writ  of  error,  this 
judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed.  The 
bishop  then  brought  a  writ  of  error  into  the 
House  of  Peers;  and,  after  the  cause  had  been 
argued,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  taken, 
who,  with  only  one  exception,  were  all  clearly 
and  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ffytche,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  Jaw  were  unexpect- 
edly reversed  by  the  lords,  though  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one  only.  Fourteen,  out  of  the  nineteen 
who  formed  this  majority,  were  bishops.  Bonds 
of  resignation  were  certainly  liable  to  very  just 
objections;  but  if  the  law  respecting  them  was 
wrong,  it  should  have  been  altered  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  For,  whether  it  was  quite 
decent,  in  a  cause  between  a  bishop  and  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  for  fourteen  bishops  and  five 
lay-lords  to  determine  that  not  to  be  law, 
which  the  judges  had  declared  to  be  law,  and 
which  had  been  universally  understood  to  be 
law  for  at  least  two  centuries,  may  possibly  be 
questioned.  In  the  direction  of  his  own  pa- 
tronage, the  bishop's  conduct  was  highly  praise- 
worthy: for  desert  was  with  him  the  most 
powerful  recommendation .  to  favour ;  and 
whenever  it  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  any 
individual,  no  person  could  be  more  ready 
spontaneously  to  reward  it  than  bishop  Lowth. 
With  respect  to  every  other  point  of  episcopal 
duty,  likewise,  he  conducted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  reflected  honour  on  himself  and  on 
his  station.  No  prelate,  therefore,  could  liave 
been  fixed  upon,  as  more  deserving  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  English  church,  when 
archbishop  .Cornwallis  dicd^  in   1783*    Ac 


cordingly,  the  king  made  an  offer  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  to  Dr.  Lowth;  but  he  declined 
that  dignity,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age 
and  growing  infirmities,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  cares  and  grandeur  connected 
with  that  high  station  an  oppressive  burden. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  a  very  ill- 
state  of  health,  and  endured  most  severe  suf- 
ferings'from  that  dreadful  disorder  the  stone  ^ 
which,  however,  he  bore  with  exemplary  for* 
titude  and  resignation.  He  had  also  expe- 
rienced some  painful  strokes  of  domestic  ca« 
lamity.  in  the  year  1 768,  he  lost  his  eldest 
daughter  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  of  whom  he 
was  passionately  fond,  and  whom  he  lamented 
in  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pathetic  epi« 
taph,  which  is  inscribed  on  her  tomb.  In 
1783,  his  second  daughter,  as  she  was  presid- 
ing at  the  tea  table,  suddenly  expired.  And 
his  eldest  son,  whose  proficiency  as  a  scholar 
had  answered  his  most,  sanguine  hopes,  and 
whose  prospect  of  an  honourable  establishment 
in  life  was  most  flattering,  he  had  the  afflictioa 
of  seeing  prematurely  hurried  to  the  grave. 
Tq  these  trials  also  he  submitted  without  re* 
pining,  supported  by  the  principles  and  hope9< 
of  a  Christian  philosopher;  but  they  must 
have  inflicted  those  wounds  on  his  feelings^, 
which  could  not  but  contribute  to  aid  his  dis« 
order  in  undermining  his  constitution.  H^ 
died  at  Fulham  in  1787,  when  he  had  nearly- 
completed  the  seventy- seventh  year  of  his  age* 
Of  bishop  Lowth's  extensive  learning,  fine 
taste,  firm  manly  mind,  and  peculiar  qualifi* 
cations  for  the  station  which  he  filled  with  use- 
fulness and  honour,  we  have  already  taken  no- 
tice. With  these  he  possessed  a  temper,, 
which  in  private  and  domestic  life,  endeared 
him  in  the  highest  degree  to  those  who  were 
most  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  towards 
all  others  produced  an  habitual  complacency^ 
and  agreeabkness  of  manners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, naturally  quick,  and  on  provocations  that 
led  to  anger,  his  emotions  were  rather  hasty;, 
but,  to  the  praise  of  his  discipline  over  him- 
self, they  were  always  subdued  by  him,  before 
they  had  carried  him  too  far.  'Jo  these  abili* 
ties  and  dispositions  were  added  qualities  still 
more  estimable,  the  virtues  of  a  good  man,  and 
of  a  sincere  Christian.  Besides  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  he  pub- 
lished several  single  "  Sermons,''  preached  on 
particular  occasions,  and  the  following  poems: 
"  Ad  Omatissimam  Pucllam,"  aditressed  to  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Molymux,  and  hrst  printed 
in  "  The  .Poetical  Calendar,"  vol.  xii.  and 
aftervrards  j^x  Nichols's  <^  Selea  Collection  oi 
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Miscellany  Poems,"  from  a  copy  corrected  by 
tfhe  author '^  "On  the  Marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  1734  5 
-•*  An  Ode  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Imitation  of  the  sixth  Ode  of  the  third  Book 
of  Horace,"  17444  a  translation  of  "  Prodi- 
cus'sChoice  of  Hercules,"  1747,  which  appear- 
ed first  in  Spence's  "  Polymeris,"  and  after- 
wards in  Dodslcy's  "  Collection  of  Poems;" 
•<  The  Link,  a  Ballad,'*  to  be  found  in  the 
same  collection  ;  "  On  the  Death  of  the  Prince 
Of  Wale3,"  1751  ;  "On  the  Death  of  King ' 
George  11.  and  the  Inauguration  of  George 
HI."  1761 ;  "On  the  Marriage  of  their  pre- 
sent Majesties  •,"  and  "  On  the  Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales."  Annual  Register  for  1787 
and  1788.  Ge^it.  Mag.  for  1787,  Part  IL  and 
1790,  Part  IL     British  Plutarch.— M. 

LOYOLA,  Ignatius  de,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  saint  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish 
family,  and  born  in  the  year  1491,  at  the  castle 
of  Loyola  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
whence  he  took  his  surname,  by  which  he  is 
most  commonly  known.  At  an  early  age  he 
^was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, where  he  was  appointed  page  to  the 
king,  who  was  pleased  with  his  liveliness  and 
activity,  and  distinguished  him  by  marks  of  fa- 
vour. But  the  indolence  of  a  courtier's  life 
soon  became  disgustful  to  young  Loyola ;  and 
the  accounts  he  received  of  the  distinction  ac- 
quired by  his  brothers,  who  served  in  the 
army  of  Naples,  fired  him  with  the  love  of 
glory,  and  turned  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
towards  the  military  profession.  Having  com- 
municated his  wishes  to  the  duke  de  Najara,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  was  his  relation,  that 
nobleman,  who  was  himself  a  soldier,  and 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  accomplished  cava- 
liers of  his  time,  cherished  the  martial  spirit  of 
Loyola.  With  the  greatest  care,  he  himself 
taught  him  his  exercises.  Under  the  instruc- 
tions of  so  good  a  master,  Ignatius  vttls  soon 
prepared  for  entering  the  army,  v/here  he  pass- 
ed through  different  degrees  of  military  rank, 
and  discovered  on  all  oocasions  great  courage, 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  service,  both 
ivhilc  he  was  in  a  subordinate  station,  and 
after  he  became  a  commander.  His  morals, 
which  had  been  corrupted  at  court,  were  not 
reformed  in  the  army,  where  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  licentiousness  too  prevalent  in  the 
fntlitary  life ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  wis  a 
good  officer,  possessed  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
was  frank,  disinterested,  and  generous,  and 
vas  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiers.    When  in 


the  year  1521  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna  was 
besieged  by  the  French,  his  influence  and  ex- 
hortations encouraged  the  garrison  to  hold  out 
to  the  last  extremity^  though  weak  and  ill  fur- 
nished with  provisions  •,  and  whejti  the  enemy, 
after  having  made  a  breach  with  their  artillery, 
mounted  to  the  assault,  he  gallantly  met  them 
sword  in  hand,  and  repulsed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  till  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound 
in  his  left  leg,  and  by -a  cannon-^hot  which  in 
the  same  moment  broke  his  right.  Disheart- 
ened  at  his  fall,  the  garrison  immediately 'sur- 
rendered at  discretion;  and  the  French  used 
their  victory  with  moderation.  Out  of  respect 
for  the  valour  which  Loyola  had  displayed, 
they  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him 
to  the  quarters  of  their  general,  where  his 
broken  leg  was  set ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
a  fit  state  for  being  removed,  they  sent  him  in 
a  litter  to  his  native  place,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  Pampeluna.     During  the 

Erogress  of  a  lingering  cure,  he  happened  to 
ave  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  found 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  ;  the  effect  of 
which  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic,  but 
ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with 
a  desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  the  most 
celel>rated  among  them,  particularly  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Francis.  From  this  time  he 
resolved  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world*; 
to  visit  the  Holy-land,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
an  austere  religious  life.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured  he  under- 
,took«a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  to 
hang  up  his  arms  near  her  altar.  On  hid 
way  thither,  having  met  with  a  morisco,  who 
maintained  that  Mary  had  not  preserved  her 
virginity  after* her  delivery,  Loyola  could  not 
hear  that  proposition  without  horror,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  convince  his  opponent  of 
the  truth  of  the  contrary  opinion,  by  degrees 
he  grew  so  warm,  that  the  morisco  thought  it 
prudent  abruptly  to  quit  him,  atid  to  proceed 
on  his  journey.  They  had  not  parted  lorigj 
before  our  pilgrim's  indiscreet  zeal  suggested 
to  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avenge  thejn- 
sulted  honour  of  the  Virgin,  by  putting  to 
death  her  impious  calumniator.  With  this  de- 
sign he  followed  the  road  which  the  morisco  ' 
had  taken,  till 'he  came  to  a  pl^ce  where  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  when  he  took  the 
wrong  one,  and  his  opponent  escaped.  Being 
arrived  at  Montserrat,  he  adopted  a  new  me- 
thod of  consecrating  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Virgin,  borrowed  from  the  practice  in  an- 
cient chivalry  of  knights-errant  watching  their 
arms  all  night,  before  the  day  of  thieir  admis^ 
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^n  into  tb^  order.  On  thU  occasion,  be 
stripped  ofFJiis  clo^tfas,  which  be  gave  to  a  poof 
man,  pui:  on  a  coarse  garment  of  sackcloth, 
girded  him^if  with  a  cord,  from  which  was 
suftpencfed  a  gourd  for  carrvins  water,  put  a 
matted  shoe  on  one  foot  which  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  injury  produced  by  bis  wounds, 
leaving  the  other  naked  and  his  head  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  substituting 
in  the  place  of  his  lance  a  plain  ci:ab-tree  staiF. 
Thus  equipped,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
gltar  of  the  Virgin,  bung  bis  sword  and  other 
arms  on  a  pillar  near  the  altar,  and  watched 
all  night,  sometimes  kneelmg  and  sometimes 
ftapding,  derotmg  himself  as  a  champion  to 
the  service  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Jesus. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  be  bad  gone 
through  this  ceremony,  Loyola  departed  on  foot 
for  Manresa,  three  leagues  from  Montserrat, 
where,  he  intended  going  through  a  course  of 
penance,  by  way  of  p]:eparation  for  bis  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy-land.  Here  he  staid  about 
a  yean  living  chieflv  with  the  poor  of  the  hos- 
pital, begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door  i 
occasionally  retiring  to  a  cavern  in  a  mountain 
near  Manresa ;  and  for  a  short  time  inhabiting 
a  cell  in  the  Dominican  convent.  This  time 
he  spent  in  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of 
every  kind  i  not  indulging  himself  with  any 
other  food  but  bread  and  wstter,  excepting  a 
few  herbs  on  Sundays  j  fasting  six  days  in  the 
week}  wearing  a  coarse  hair-cloth  next  his 
skin;  whipping  himself  three  times  a  day; 
•pending  seven  hours  every  day  in  yocal 
prayer;  suffering  his  hair  and  nails  to  grow, 
till  lie  became  so  squalid  a  figure,  that  the  boys 
hooted  at  him  and  pelted  nim  whenever  he 
made  bi^  appearance  abroad;  lying  only  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  permitting  himself  very 
little  sleep ;  ^and  enduring  numerous  spiritual 
conflicts,  during  which,  like  other  superstitious 
.  and  melancholy  enthusiasts,  be  was  more  than 
once  tempted  to  put  an 'end  to  his  life.  At 
length,  having  persuaded  himself  that  he  bad 
obtained  a  complete  viqtory  over  the  devil  by 
these  penances,  and  that  God  had  ^iven  him  a 
special  call  to  convert  sinners  from  their  wick- 
edness, be  moderated  his  austerities ;  rendered 
bispersonless  repulsive  by  deansinghimselffropa 
his  filth,  and  wearing  a  decent  habit  of  coarse 
cloth ;  and  commenced  his  labours  of  spiritual 
exhortation,  both  in  private  families  and  in  pub- 
lic places.  At  Manresa  also  he  wrote  bis  book 
of  ^*  Spiritual  Exercises;"  but  whether  it  was 
his  own  composition,  or  stolen  from  the  works 
of  others,  as  some  Benedictines  have  maii^uior 
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ed,  we  leave  to  the  cpn^sidcr^ion  of  those  read- 
ers who  may  deem  it  ?  subject  deserving* of 
e;iquiryy  whom  Bayle  h^s  fupihhed  with  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  the  question.  Intent^ 
however,  on  .his  visit  to  Palestine,  Loyola  de- 
parted from  Manresa  in  the  year  1523,  mx^ 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  Barcelona,  froqt 
which  he  landed  in  five  days  at  Gaeta*  Being 
now  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Rome,  that  he  ipight  receive  the  pope's  bless* 
ing ;  and  having  arrivjed  ^t  that  .cUy  qn  Palmr- 
Sunday,  bis  holiness  Adrian  VI.  gave  him  hia 
benediction,  and  his  leave  to  pursue  bis  piU 
grimage  to  Jerusalem.  From  Rome  he  tra* 
yelled  on  foot,  begging  his  brjead  from  daf  to 
day  till  he  arrived  at  Venioe.  Here*  he  prq» 
cured  a  passage  to  the  east,  and  after  a  vpyagi^ 
of  about  six  weeks  arrived  at  Joppa  on  the  Idfit 
day  of  August^  and  at  Jerusaleo^  on  the  fourth 
of  September.  After  visiting  the  fcenes  of  our 
Saviour's  princdpal-transactions  in  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  going  through  the 
exercises  usually  performed  by  pilgrims,  Loyol^ 
formed  jthe  design  of  rqaoaiaing  in  Palestinfy 
for  the  purpose  pf  4evotiBg  himself  to  the  cop- 
version  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  This 
design  be  communicftted  to  the  father  guardian 
of  die  Franciscans,  who  referred  him  to  the 
father  provincial.  That  father,  well  knowing 
the  danger  to  which  an  attempt  at  carryvsg 
such  a  design  into  execution  would  expo^ 
not  only  Loyola  himself  but  all  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  exercised  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  a  papal  bull,  a^nd 
obliged  .our  pilgrim  to  jetum  tO/  Europe. 
During  his  voyage  on  boaifd  a  yessel  bound  .^ 
Venice,  while  reflectii^  on  the  great  object 
which  he  bad  principally  at  hearty  tbat  of  em- 
ploying himself  in  tl>e  work  o^  converting  sin- 
ners, he  became  fully  sensible  of  his  lament* 
able  deficiency  in  the  learning  and  Icnow- 
ledge  requisite  for  ^ixch  an  undertaking. 
He,  therefore,  determined,  though  he  was 
now  about  thirty-^tbree  yaais  of  .^ge,  tp  go 
through  a  course  of  studies,  commencing  with 
grammar«Jearning ;  and  as  he  was  acquain^d 
with  the  master  of  the  public- school  at  Barce- 
lona, and  trusted  that  he  should  .be  able  to 
find  the  means  of  subsistence  there,  be  deter- 
mined to  repair  as  speedily  as  possible  to  that 
city. 

We  need  not  make  any  >po]ogy  to  our 
readers  for  omitting  a  recital  of  the  miraculous 
adventures  which  he  met  with  inthisvoyuge,and 
the  extatic  visions  with  which  he  was  favoured. 
Su<;h. entertainment  for  the  credulous  and  su- 
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perstitibuS)  his  historians  have  amply  provided. 
Bishop  StiUingfleet,  in  his  remarks  on  the  ido- 
latry practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  has 
from  thence  drawn  a  good  proof,  that  the  in-  . 
stitution  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  monks,  is  founded  on  fanaticism.     But 
to  return  to  our  narrative.     Loyola  had  no 
•ooner  landed  at  Venice,  than  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Genoa,  where  he  obtained 
a  passage  by  sea  to  Barcelona.     Here  he  first 
began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in 
the  year  1524;  and  when,  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  labour,  he  had  made  so  much  pro- 
Sess  as  to  be  able  to  understand  a  Latin  au- 
or,  he  began  to  read  the  "  Enchiridion  Mi- 
fitis  Christiani"  of  Erasmus.     But  that  book, 
in  which  a  purity  of  style  is  united  with  the 
most  sage  rules  of  Christian  morality,  did  not 
suit  the  fanatical  taste  of  Loyola,  who  relin- 
quished it  for  the  study  of  Thlomas  I  Kempis. 
Erasmus's  work,  he  said,  was  like  so  much  ice, 
which  abated  the  fervour  of  his  devotfbn,  and 
cooled  the  fire  of  divine  love  in  him;    on 
which  account  he  took  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
would  never  read  any  of  that  author's  writings, 
nor  suffer  his  disciples  to  read  them.    In  two 
years  time,  Loyola  was  judged  to  have  made 
such  a  progress  in  grammar-learning,  as  to  be 
qualified  for  entering  on  academic  studies,  and 
in  1526  he  Went  to  the  university  of  Alcala 
dc  Henares.      Here  he  passed  through   his 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  but  with 
little  success,  because,  as  father  Maffei  relates 
in  his  life,  he  was  in  too  much  haste,  and  ob- 
served no  method  or  regularity  in  his  studies; 
rendering   his    mind  confused   by  attending 
several  professors  every  day,  and  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  become  acquainted  with  rhe- 
toric, logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  scholastic  divinity.     Besides, 
lie  was  diverted  from  his  studies  by  the  very 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  which  he  de* 
voted  to  spiritual  exercises  and  contemplations. 
So  the  service  of  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  to 
his  begging  excursions,  and  to  the  pious  in» 
structions  and  exhortations  which  he  delivered 
to  the  people.     Loyola  had   now  associated 
himself  with  four  companions,  who  imitated 
his  course  of  life,  and  went  clothed,  like  him, 
in  brown  woollen  habits.    An-account  of  their 
extraordinary  manner  of  living,  and  of  the 
crowds  who  followed  to  hear  their  exhortations, 
being  brought  to  Toledo,  the  jealousy  of  the 
"^  inquisitors  was  awakened,  who  instituted  en- 
quiries! relative  to  Loyola'is  doctrine  and  be- 
haviour i  and  having  found  that  there  was  no 


reason  for  suspecting  him  of  heresy,  Acj  refer-^ 
red  all  other  matters  to  the  discretion  of  the 
grand  vicar  of  Alcala.  This  dignitary,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  prohibited  tbem  from  distin* 
guishing  themselves  by  their  dress  from  the 
other  scholars  of  the  university.  But  soon  after- 
wards, Loyola  having  been  accused  of  instigat- 
ing a  woman  of  quality  and  her  daughter  ta 
undertake  a  long  pilgrimage  barefoot,  as  beg- 
gars, he  was  committed  to  prison  for  giving 
mem  such  indiscreet  advice.  Hither  he  was 
followed  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  wha 
came  to  hear  him.  The  return  of  the  ladies^ 
and  their  declaration  tliat  Loyola,  so  far  front 
instigating,  had  dissuaded  them  from  their  piU 
grimage,  induced  the.  grand-vicar  to  give  hinr 
his  liberty ;  but  with  a  prohibition  against  con- 
tinuing nrs  exhortations  to  the  people,  till  he 
had  studied  divinity  four  years.  To  this  con- 
straint Loyola  was  determined  not  to  submit, 
and  therefore  removed  to  the  university  of  S^-^ 
lamanca,  where  he  pursued  his  practice  o£ 
exhorting  in  private  and  public,  and  drew  after 
him  numerous  auditors.  This  conduct  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Dominican  monks,  on 
whose  complaint  against  him,  for  intruding 
into  the  province  of.  the  clergy  when  he  was 
only  a  simple  laic,  he  was  a  second  time  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  when  liberated,  it  was 
under  a  similar  prohibitory  sentence  against 
his  practice  of  exhortation  with  that  pronounc- 
ed at  A)cala.  Mortified  with  being  thus  re- 
peatedly silenced,  he  determined  to  quit  his 
native  country  and  to  repair  to  Parisj  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated- university 
in  Europe. 

Loyola  arrived  at  Paris  in^  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1528,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but  his 
poverty,  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
lodging  in  the  hospital  of  St.  James,  and  begging 
his  bread  about  the  city,  proved  a  prodigious 
obstacle  to  his  proficiency  for  some  time» 
Afterwards  he  received  assistance  from  Spani^ 
ards  in  Flanders  and  England,  which  countries 
he  visited  during  his  vacaHon,  and  also  from 
his  friends  at  Barcelona;  by  which  means  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  himself  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  more  reputable,  as  well  as  more 
favourable  to  his  improvement.  He  recom* 
menced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  at 
Montague-college;  went  through  a  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  coUegeof  St.  Barbara ;  and  stu- 
died divinity  under  the  Dominicans.  His  zeal', 
however,  for  instructing  others,  and  for  making 
convertsto  bis  practice  of  spiritual  exercises^e»« 
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ppsedliim  to  trouble  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  th^ 
Spanish  universities.  Here  an  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  before  the  inquisitor  Mat- 
thew Ory^  that  without  being  licensed  he  had 
attempted  to  preach,  and  that  hj  his  spiritual 
exercises  he  seduced  young  men  to  neglect 
their  duties  at  college ;  and  he  narrowly  escap- 
ed the  punishment  of  whipping  in  St.  Barba* 
ra's  coUege-haH.  But  notwithstanding  these 
checks  to  his  zeal,  he  formed  an  association 
among  the  scholars  of  that  college,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  took  a  vow  to  conform  to  a 
"^strict  religious  dbcipline,  and  to  engage  in  a 
new  undertaking  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  catholic  faith,  particularly  by  the  con- 
version of  infidels.  This  vow,  after  they  had 
been  confessed  and  communicated,  they  so- 
lemnly entered  into  in  the  church  of  Mont- 
martre,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  1534 ;  and 
they  renewed  it  twice  in  the  same  place,  and 
on  the  same  day,  with  the  Ufce  ceremonies. 
Before  this,  upon  finishing  his  divinity  course, 
Loyola  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1532.  The  number  of  these  associ- 
ators  was  in  the  first  instance  seven,  but  they 
afterwards  increased  to  ten.  When  all  the 
members  had  completed  their  divinity  course, 
they  entered  into  an  engagement  to  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  Loyola  found 
It  expedient  to  pay  a  visit  to  Spam,  for  the 
•settlement  of  some  afiairs,  th^y  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  Venice,  at  an  appc»fited  time,  in  order 
to  embark  for  the  Holy-land.  When  in 
Spain,  Loyola  went  about  the  country  preach- 
ing repentance,  and  drew  together  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  auditors.  Among  other  things,  he 
exclaimed  against  the  fornication  of  priests, 
which  was  almost  grown  to  be  no  scandal  at 
that  time  \  and  by  his  representations  procured 
severe  laws  to  be  enacted  against  gaming,  and 
the  concubinage  of  the  regular  clergy.  He 
also  recommended  rules  for  the  reformation  of 

f general  manners,  which  are'  said  to  have  been 
ollowed  by  good  effects  on  public  morals,  and 
the  increase  of  piety.  Not  forgetful,  however, 
of  die  engagement  with  his  companions,  he 
took  leave  of  his  native  country,  and  went  by 
sea  to  Genoa ;  whence  he  travelled  by  land  to 
Venice,  and  met  them  there  in  January  1537. 
They  now  prepared  for  their  voyage  to  the' 
east ;  but  before  they  eipbarked,  they  conceiv- 
ed that  they  ought  to  obtain  the  leave  and 
benediction  of  the  pope.  They  all  of  them, 
therefore,  went  to  Rome,  excepting  Loyola, 
who  had  formerly  received  the  papal  licence 
and  blessing ;  and  having  readily  obtained 
what  they  ask«d  of  the  pope,  as  well  a$  per- 


mission for  their  being  ordained  priests,  they 
returned  to  Venice.  During  his  residence  in 
this  city,  Loyola  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
John-Peter  Caraffa,  afterwards  pope  by  the 
name  of  Paul  IV.  After  having  been  admit- 
ted into  priests  orders,  Loyola  and  his  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  proceeding  immedi- 
ately on  their  pilgrimage,  wnen  the  brewing  out 
of  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  cre- 
ated an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  under- 
taking. Thus  circumstanced,  they  resolved  t6 
disperse  themselves  throughout  the  cities  of 
the  Venetian  state,  for  the  purpose  of  ptomot- 
ing  a  reformation  of  manners  by  their  preaching 
*and  spiritual  exercises,  and  that  Loyola  and 
two  others  should  go  to  Rome,  to  offer  their  . 
services  to  the  pope  in  that  employment. 

Before  the  companions  separated,  they  . 
agreed  to  observe  an  uniform  mode  of  life, 
under  the  following  regulations^  that  they 
should  lodge  in  hospitals,  and  subsist  dnly  upon 
alms*,  that  where  scveral'of  them  were  together, 
they  should  be  superiors  by  turns,  each^n  his 
week,  lest  their  fervour  should  cany  them"  too 
far,  were  they  not  to  prescribe  limits  to  one 
another  in  their  penance  and  labours;  that 
they  should  preach  in  public  places,  and  in 
every  other  place  where  they  could  obtain  per- 
mission, recommending  the  beauty  and  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  pohiting  out  the  deformity  and 
punishments  of  vice,  and  this  in  a  simple  evan- 
gelical manner,  without  the  vain  ornaments  of 
eloquence  ;  that  they  should  instruct  children 
in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  principles  of 
right  conduct;  and  that  they  should  receive 
no  money  for  exercising  their  functions,  but 
be  governed  in  all  their  proceedings  purely  by 
a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  To  these  regu- 
lations they  all  consented ;  and  as  it  might  be 
expected  that  they  would  often  be  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  their  denomination,  and  their 
institute,  Loyola  instructed  them  to  answer, 
that,  having  united  to  combat  heresies  and 
vices  under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
had  no  other  name  by  which  to  distinguisn 
themselves  than  that  ot  "  the  company  &[  Je- 
Stts."  Upon  the  arrival  of  Loyola  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1537,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  pope  Paul  III.  who  received  him 
very  favourably,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  zeal  and  vigour  in  his  plan  for"  re- 
formation. Soon  afterwards  lioyola  project- 
ed the  institution  of  a  new  religious  order, 
and  summoned  his  companions  to  Rome,  from 
the  different  places  in  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, that  he  might  consult  with  them  on 
Ac  subject.     After  several  mectii^s,   they 
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acceded  to  the  prlan  proposed  by  him  ^  the 
outlines  of  which  were,  that,  to  the  vows  of 
J)overty  and  chastity,  whicK  they  had  already 
taken,   they  should  add   that  ot  obedience  i 
that  a  superior  general  should  be  elected,  to 
/   whom  they  must  submit  as  to  God  himself; 
that  they  should  readily  and  cheerfully  under- 
fake  the  missions  to.which  he  might  appoint 
tfaem^  living  upon  ahns^  if  he  should  so  re- 
quire 't  that  the  professed  should  possess  no- 
thing, either  in  particular  cyr  in  common  ;  but 
that  in  the  universities  they  might  have  col- 
leges, with  revenues  and  rents  for  the  subsist* 
ence  of  studentis*   This  plan  Loyola  laid  before 
pope  Paul  III.,  and  applied  to  him  for  the  coa* 
Srmation  of  dxe  new  so^ety. '  The  pope  ri- 
^      ferrcd  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinal, 
who  strongly  opposed  the  establishment  of 
6uch  an  order,  representing  it  t»  be  unnecea- 
sary  as  well  as  dangerous ;  in  consequence  of 
wmcb  Faul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation 
*  tof  it.    «  At  fest,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  **  Lo- 
jbU  remoYsd  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which 
It  ^^as  imnpssibte'for  any  pope  to  resist.     He 
proposed  tnat  besides  the  three  vows  of  pover- 
ty, of  chastity,  and  of  mosasdc  obediisnce^ 
which  are  common  to  ;b11  the  orders  of  regu- 
lars, the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a 
fourth  ,vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope^  bindii^ 
themselves  to  go  whithersoevtr  he  should  com- 
mand for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without 
.  requiring  any  thing  from  the  holy  see  for  their 
support.     At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so 
inaftiy  nations  from  the  Romish  church ;  at  a 
time  wh6n  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was 
attacked  with  so  much  Violence  and  success  $ 
the  acquisition  of  a  body,  of  men,  thus  pecu- 
Karl)r  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom 
.  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies^ 
was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Paul,  instantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuit^s  by  his  buUj  granted^ 
the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the  society  i  andappointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first 
general  of  the  order."*    The  papal  bull  for  the 
establishment  of  it,  under  the  name  of  **  The 
society  of  Jesus,"  was  granted  in  the  .year 
1540,  limiting *^the  number  of  the  professed  to 
sixty;  but  by  a  second  bull  in  1543,  the  so- 
ciety was  empowered  to  extend  the  number  of 
members  without  any  restriction,  and  to  enact 
particular  statutes,  or  to  alter  the  original 
ones,  as  circumstances  might  render  it  expe- 
dient. ^  Loyola  was  created  general  of  the 
order  in  the  year   1541,  and  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Rome^  whence  his  compani^ 


ons  were  sent  on  missions  into  every  part  of 
the  world. 

Besides  conducting  the  government  of  the 
society,  Loyola  employed  himself  in  several 
occupations,  as  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
the  reforming  of  lewd  women,  and  the  assisting 
of  orphans.     Some  Jfews  who  were  baptized 
he  maintained  in  tAe  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
by  his  solicitations  obtained  an  order  from  his 
holinett,  that  all  Jews  who  became  converts  to  • 
Christianity  should  be  provided  for  in  a  house 
appointed  for  that  .purpose.     At  his  request 
pope  Paul  III.  enacted,  that  they  should  pre* 
serve  all  their  possessions ;  unjustly  decreeing 
at  the  same,  time,  that  if  any  of  them  who  * 
were  well  descended,  should  turn  Christians 
contrary  to  th^r  parents'  will,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  family  should  devolve  to  them.. 
Popes  Julius  TIL  and  Paul  IV.  afterwards  addl- 
ed a  new  ordinance,  namely,  that  all  the  synii- 
gqgues  in  Ita||^  should  be  taxed  every  year  in  a 
certain  sum,  tojde  applied  to  thd  maintenance 
of  the  proselytes:    Loyola  .also  extended  his 
attention  and  zeal  to  the  reformation  of  com- 
mon   prostitutes,    and   other    lewd  women» 
Inhere  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  a  convent  oC 
Magdalenists,  into  which  such  dissolute  womea 
were  admitted  as  were  desirous  of  leaving  their 
abandoned  course^  provided  they  would  obUge 
themselves  to  lead  a  conventual  life  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  and  take  all  the  vows 
of  the  order.    This  condition  Loyola  conce&red 
to  be  too  severe,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the 
good  effects  which  had  been  expected  from 
the  founding  of  this  convent.    He,  therefofe^ 
founded  a  new  community  of  this  kind  of  peni<» 
tents,  for  the  admission  of  such  single  or  mar- 
ried women,  as  were  willing  to  renounce  cri« 
minal  pleasures,  without  bidding  adieu  to  those 
of  an  honest  and  virtuous  kind.    It  was  called^ 
*'the  community  of  the^  grace  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,"  and  occupied  apartments  built  in  St. 
Martha's  church,  to  which  Loyola  conducted 
several  women  himself  j   and  when  he  was 
sometimes  told,  that  the  labour  whidi  he  took 
for  the  conversion  of  those  prostitutes  was  all  ta 
no'purposej  since  they  were  hardened  in  ini* 
quityj  Mid  would  return  to  their  bad  courses^ 
he  replied,  that  he  should  think  his  time  well 
Employed,  if  he  could  prevent  them  but  one 
night  from  offending  God.    Calumny,  we  are 
informed,  now  levelled  all  her  artillery  at  him} 
and  tte  Jesuits  in  general  were  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  so  many  crimes^  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  became  highly  prejudiced 
against  them,  and^  they  could  scarcely  appear 
in  any  pjlace  witliout  meeting  with  persona. 
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wfio  iP|ultcd  and  cursed  them.    In  these  cir- 
cumstances Loyola  petitioned  the  pope  to  ap- 
point coa:missioner8,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining these  accusations;  and  by  the  govcr* 
nor  and  sub  governor  of  Rofne  they  .were  pro- 
nounced  to  be.  malignant    calumt^es.     Like 
most  other  founders  of  religious  orders,  Loyola 
bad  some  female  devotees,  who  assiduously  at- 
tended him  i  but  he  did  noil  permit  convents  of 
nuns  to  be  founded,  who  should  follow  his 
rule.     And  when  sonie  females  had  obtained 
leave  from  the  pope  to  take  the  same  vow  with 
the  Jesuits^  he  found  so  much  inconvenience 
arising  from  their  spiritual  direction,  that  hfe 
applied  to  his  holiness,  who  was  so  far  in- 
fluenced by  his  representations,  that  be  exo- 
nerated the  order  from  that  perplexing  task. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  pope  Julius  IIL  in 
1550,  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his 
order  anew  by  that  pontifl^  Loyola  was  desir- 
ous of  resignmg  his  office  of  genertl;  but  the 
society  would  not  consent  to  such  a  measure, 
and  he  retained  k  till  bis  death,  which  took 
place  in  1^5^,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtj-sixth 
year  of  his  age.    Before  tfiat  event*  he  had 
seen  his  order  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,   and   in   the  shork 
space  of  sixteen  years'  forming  twelve  large 
provinces,  containing  at  least  an  hundred  col- 
leges.    Loyola' was  in  person  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, and  of  an  olive  compIexicMi,  .with  a  bald 
head,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  lar^c  forehead,  and  an 
aquiline  nose.     He  was  a  little  lame  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wound  which  he  received  at 
Pampeluna,  though  that  defect  was  scarcely 
perceivable  as  he  walked.     Of  fanaticism  he 
had  an  abundant  portion  in  his  composition, 
and  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  into  a 
firm  belief,  that,  as  he  gave  out,  and  his  fol- 
lowers afterwards  taught,  the  plan  which  he 
formed  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  so- 
ciety, was  suggested  to  him  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  otHeaven.     At  first  his  followers 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  wrought  any  mi- 
racles; and  a  f ambus  Jesuit,  Ribadeneira,  his 
<:ontemporary,  in  the  earliest  account  which  he 
gave  of  Loyola's  life,  confessed  that  he  had 
not,   and  anticipated    the    objections    which 
might  from  this  circumstance  be  allejged  against 
his  claims  to  samtship;  but  when  his  canoni- 
zation began  to  be  talked  of,  this  author  could 
change  his  tone,  and  pretend  to  say,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  waiting  he  knew  his  founder  had 
wrought  some  miracles,  but  yet  was  not  so 
certain  of  their  being  true,  as  to  venture  to 
publish  them.    In  this  ^<  af ler-game^"  as  Bayle 


says,  "  insincere  and  fraudulent,"  he  had  se* 
veral  abettors,  who  offered  themselves  as'  wit- 
nesses of  a  numerous  list  of  miracles  perfprm- 
ed  by  Loyola,  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death,  of  which  the  reader  maj  find  sufficient 
specimens,  as  well  as  of  Loyola's  visions  and 
extasies,  in  the  second  of  our  authorities.  In 
1609,  pope  Paul  V.  beatified  him;  and  ia 
1622*  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV. 
InnochK.  X.  gave  orders  that  he  should  have  < 
an  eccksiasticai  office  said  in  his  honour  through- 
out the  world,  under  the  semi-double  rite,  in 
1644;  and  Clement  IX.  raised  it  to  the  double 
rite  in  1667. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  honours  whiA 
\jrcfe  paid  to  Loyola,  the  most  surprizing  to 
which  his  history  engages  our  attention,  is  the 
prodigious  induenpe  and  power  which  his  order 
acquired  in  a  few  years,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  which  it  met  with  from  his  adver- 
saries. In  the  year  x6o8,  sixty-eight  years 
after  dieir  first  institution,  the  number  of  Je- 
suits had  increased  to  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dreds and  eighty-one.  In  the  year  17x0,  the 
order  possessed  twenty-four  professed  houses; 
fifty-nine  houses  of  probation;  three  hundred 
and  forty  residencies;  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges ;  two  hundred  missions ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  seminaries  and  boarding-schools;  and 
consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  Jesuits.  Of  this  formidable 
body,  the  constitution,  genius,  progress,  and 
effects,  are  highly  interesting  objects,  and  the 
sketch  of  them  contained  in  Dr.  Robertson*^ 
excellent  **  History-  of  the  Reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.**  book  vi.  may  be  recommended 
to  our  readers  as  equally  intelligent  and  c«ndid.. 
Ribadeneira  de  Fit,  Ignat.  LoyJa.  Boubours  ie 
h  Vie  de  Saint  Ignace.  Bayle.  Duptn.  Nmv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Robertson^ s  Hist.  Charles  V.  h.  it. 
andvi. — M. 

LUBBERT,  SiBRAND,  a  learned  Dutch 
Calvinist  divine  and  theological  professor  in 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Langoworde  in  Friesland^  * 
about  the  year  1555.  After  studying  polite 
learning  in  the  college  of  Brenien,  he  removed 
to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application  and 
proficiency,  particularly  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  language.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Geneva,  and  diligently  attended  the  / 
lectures  of  Beza,  Casaubon,  and  Francis  Por- 
tus.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Newstadt,  to 
which  place  prince  Casimir  had  removed  the 
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professors  of  the  reformed  religion.    Here  he 
principally  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned 
Z^chary  Ursinos,    to    whose    favour  he    so 
well  entitled   himself   by  his    assiduity  and 
improvement,    that.   Ursinus    recommended 
him  as  the  best  qualified  among  his  pupils  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  chair  of  logic,  with  a  pro* 
mise  ot  better  preferment  at  some  future  time* 
The  offer  of  this  post,  however,  Lubbert  mo- 
destly declined,  pleading  a  consciousness  of 
his  incapacity  for  an  office,  in  which  that  il- 
lustrious professor  had  gained  so  much  reputa- 
tion.    When  he  was  prepared  for  entering  on 
the  ministerial  profession,  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  pastoral  care  by  the  reformed 
church  at  Brussels,  and  by  that  of  Embden. 
He  accepted  of  the   offer  of  the  latter,  by 
Ursinus's  advice,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  post  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal,  insisting 
in  the  pulpit  rather  on  useful  and  moral  than 
controversial  topics,  and  directing  his  eloquence 
against  vice  in  .every  form,  with  j)ecuJiar  force 
and  pathos-    In  the  year  1584,  he.  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  remove  .into  Friesland,  where 
he  was  appointed.preacher  to  the  governor  and 
to  the  deputies  of  the  states  of  that  province, 
and  also  professor  of  divinity  in  the  new  uni- 
versity of   Franckcr.     On   this   occasion   he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  then  re- 
-  turned  ^o  his  professorship,  which  he  occupied 
with  reputation  for  nearly  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  was  often  employed  in  very 
Important  affairs.     Fie  was  one  of  the  deputies 
to  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  men^f  the  anti-remonstrant 
party  in  that  assembly.     In  the  university,  he 
was  ^  strict  observer  of  the  statutes,  and  fre- 
quently refused  the  rectorship,  on  account  of 
tl>e  remissness  in  discipline  which  had  been 
suffered  to  take  place,  and  which  he  was  fear- 
.  ful  he  should  not  be  able  to  controuL     A  year 
before  his  death,  however,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  iiUreaties  and  solicitations  to  accept 
of  that  dignity,  there  being  a  probability  that 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  would  support 
his  measures  for  promoting  reformation  and 
order.     In  the  year  1596,  he  was  invited  to 
the   theological  chair  at  Heidelberg,  by  the 
elector  palatine  Frederic  IV. ;  but  was  induced 
by  the  persuasions  of  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Franekcr,  and  the  reluctance  of  his 
wife  .to  leave  ier  native  country,  to  decline  that 
offer.     He  died  at  Franeker  In  1625,  about 
Ae  age  of  sixty-nine.     He  was,  the  author  of 
several  learned  and  esteemed  treatises  against 


Bellarmin,  and  his*second,  Oretzer,  in  the  cob-  ^ 

troversies  relating  to  ^he  scry>ture6,  the  pop^ 
the  church,  and  the  councils.  He  alto  pub« 
lished  a  work  against  Socinus,  entitled,  <<  De 
Christo  Salvatore^^'  and  be  exerted  his  pen 
against  Arminius,  Vorstius,  Grotius,  and  the 
other  assertors  of  the  cause  of  the  remonstrants. 
The  last  work  which  he  published.,  was  **  A 
Commentary  on  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg.*' 
Even  Scaliger  himself,  who  scarcely  gave  any 
person  a  good  word,  acknowledged  mat  he  was 
a  learned  man.     Bajle.     Moreri. — ^M. 

LUBIENIETZKI,  Stanislaus,  in  Latin 
Lubieniecius^  a  celebrated  Polish  unitarian  nai- 
nister  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family,  related  to  the  house  of 
Sobieski,  and  born  at  Kacow,in  the  year  1623. 
His  father,  who  was  minister  of  that  city,  edu- 
cated him  with  particular  care,  and  not  only 
sent  him  to  the  public  schools,  but  took  him  to 
see  the  diets  of  roland^  in  order  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  grandees,  and  instruct 
him  In  every  thing  that  was  suitable  to  his 
birth.  Afterwards  our  young  scholar  was  sent 
to  Thorn,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and 
joined  th^  two  Socinian  deputies  who  were 
sent  to  that  city  in  1644,  during  a  conference 
which  was  held  on  the  subject  of  a  re-union 
of  religions,  and  of  which  he  drew  up  an  ac- 
count. Being  appointed  governor  to  the  young 
count  of  Niemirycz,  he  travelled  with  him  into 
Holland  and  France,  where  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  several  learned  men,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  religious  topics,  widiout  ever 
concealing  his  own  sentiments,  or  neglecting 
any  opportunity  of  maintaining  them.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  .1648,  he  returned  to 
Poland,  and  two  years  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  a  zealous  Unitarian*  About  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  John 
Ciachovius,  minister  of  Siedliski;  and  as  he 
soon  exhibited  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  pru- 
dence and  learning,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
ministry  by  the  synod  of  Czarcow,  and  made 
pastor  of  a  church  of  that  name.  This  situa- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1655,  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  Swedes  into  that  neighbour- 
hood; and  in  the  following  year  he  retired 
with  his  family  to  Cracow.  Here  he  employed 
his  time,  with  the  other  ministers,  in  frequent 
fasting,  prayer,  and  preaching;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarians  who  came 
thither  with  prince  Ragotski,  he  frequently 
preached  in  the  Latin  language.  While  he 
continued  at  Cracow,  he  was  much  noticed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  did  him  the  honour 
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of  admitting  him  to  his  table;  and  after  that 
city  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  in 
the  year  1657,  he  followed  the  Swedish  gar- 
rison, together  with  two  other  Socinians,  to 
supplicate  that  prince  that  the  Unitarians,  who 
had  placed'  themselves  under  his  protection, 
might  be  comprehended  in  the  amnesty  to  be 
granted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
roland.  He  came  to  his  majesty  at  Wolgast, 
who  treated  him  with  the  same  condescension 
as  formerly;  and  he  now  obtained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some,  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  to 
whom  he  freely  explained  his  religious  princi- 
ples on  several  occasions,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  silence  him  by  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  divines.  When,  however, 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  he 
had  the  mortification  to'  find  that  the  Unita- 
rians were  cruelly  and  unjustly  excluded  from 
die  amnesty  granted  to  others  who  were  not 
Catholics.  Finding  himself  by  this  means 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  remaining  in  safety 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Copenhagen, 
in  the  year  1660,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  Denmark  an  asylum  in  that  city 
for  his  persecuted  brethren  who  had  been  ba- 
nished from  Poland.  To  this  prince,  as  well 
as  to  the  Danish  nobility,  he  rendered  himself 
rery  acceptable,  particularly  in  consequence  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  extensive  epistolary 
correspondence  famished  him  with,  of  com- 
municating interesting  articles  of  intelligence 
from  different  countries.  These  communica- 
tions afforded  the  king  so  much  pleasure,  that 
he  gave  Lubienietzki  an  employment,  which 
was  that  of  transcribingrhis  letters  for  bis  ma- 
jesty's perusal,  with  the  promise  of  an  annual 
pension.  He  was  never,  indeed,  received  at 
courtv  but  the  king  frequently  sent  for  him, 
and  heard  him  discourse  on  religious  subjects. 
This  prince  also  appointed  a  debate  to  be  held 
«betv  een  our  Pole  and'his  confessor,  at  which 
he  was  himself  present.  These  marks  of  fa- 
vour created  envy  in  the  Lutheran  divines, 
who  insinuated  that  their'  sovereign  was  in 
danger  of  being  perverted  to  Arianism.  As 
these  insinuations  were  industriously  circulated, 
the  king  would  not  venture  so  far  to  oppose  the 
public  prejudices,  as  to  grknt  the  Unitarians  an 
asylum  in  Denmark;  but  he  gave  Lubienietzki 
a  private  assurance,  that  he  would  connive  at 
their  settlement  at  Altena. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Lubienietzki  thought 
]$  most  adviseable  to  return  to  Pomerania,  and 
arrived  at  Stettin  in  the  year  1661,  where  he 
used  all  hi&  endeavours  to  procure  an  undis* 


turbed  residence  for  himself  and  his  suffering 
brethren.  Persecution,  however,  spon  followed 
him  to  this  place,  from  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retire;  when  He  removed  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  directed  his  family  to  join  him,  in ' 
the  year  i66a*  In  this  city  he  had  frequent 
conversations  with  queen  Christina  of  Sweden^ 
on  the  subject  of  his  distinguishing  religious 
opinions,  in  the  presence  of  some  princes; 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  application  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  magistrates,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  molested. 
His  friends  also  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Poland,  hoping  that 
such  a  distinction  might  contribute  to  his  re- 
maining undisturbed.  Bat  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  Hamburg  ministers  frustrated 
their  hopes.  Influenced  by  the  reiterated  soli- 
citations of  these  ministers,  the  magistrates 
sent  him  frequent  orders  to  withdraw  from 
their  city;  and,  notwithstanding  his  pleas  of 
his  Danish  majesty's  protection^  and  his  own 
innocence,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  storm ;  and  retired  to  Copenhagen 
m  the  year  1667.  During  this  second  visit  to' 
Denmark,  he  was  led  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
he  had  at  length  a  prospect  of  a  peaceful  set#-' 
tlement,  for  the  magistrates  of  Fredericksburg 
consented  that  the  Unitarians  should  reside  in 
their  town,  and  enjov  without  molestation  the 
private  exercise  of  tneir  religion:  Upon  thb 
he  removed  to  that  city,-  and  invited  his  ba- 
nished brethren  to  join  him^  sparing  no  painsr 
nor  cost,  to  Ae  great  injury  of  his  own  estate, 
that  he  might  settle  and  provide  for  them  there. 
The  enemies  of  the' Unitarians,  however,  soon 
pursued  them  into  this  hospitable  retreat  from 
persecution.  As  the  duke  of  Holstein^Got- 
torp,  to  whose  territory  Fredericksburg  be- 
longed, had  not  given  his  formal  consent  to 
the  settlement  of  the  unitarian  refugees  in 
that  place,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lutheran 
superintendant  John  Reinboht,  who  was  one 
of  his  chaplains,  he  was  persuaded  to  publish 
an  edict,  by  which  they  were  banished  from 
that  city,  and  from  -every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. In  this  emergency,  Lubienietzki  ven- 
tured to  repair  once  more  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  intercession-of  the  king  of  Denmark  with 
the  magistrates  induced  them  for  some  time 
to  connive  at  his  residence.  But  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  ministers  would  not  suffer  hir/t  to 
remain  long. in  peace;  and  by  their  incessant 
solicitations,  the  magistrates  were  at  hst  pre- 
vailed upon  to  is^e  an  injunction  for  his  de- 
parture from  their  Jurisdiction*    He  was  then 
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slc1(»  and  promised  to  obey  them -as  speedily  at 
possible^  but  some  wick;;d  enemy,  to  make 
sure  of  his  d^truction,  contrived  that  poison 
should  be  administered  to  him  in  hid  food,  to 
ivhich  two  of  his  daughters,  as  well  as  himself, 
fell  a  sacrifice  while  his  wife,  who  had  eaten 
"very  sparingly,  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  He  died  in  1675,  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Altena, 
nouvithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lutheran 
clci^y,  who,  like  their  persecuting  prototypes 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  were  desirous  of  pur- 
suing him  to  the  grave,  and  treating,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  a  heretic's  corps, 
witn  marks  of  infamy.  Before  his  death,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  for  his 
banished  brethren  a  retreat  at  Manheim,  under 
the  protection  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  is 
styled  the  most  latitudinariaa  prince  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  and  who  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  most  tolerant.  He 
wrote  a  vast  nunib^  of  books,  the  greater 
x^umber  of  which  has  not  been  committed  to 
the  press.  The  titles  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Sandius's  **  Bibliotheca  Antitrinitariorum,''  p. 
165,  &c.  The  most  considerable  of  his  pub- 
lished works  shews  him  to  have  been  well 
skilled  in  astronomy,  and  is  entitled,  <^  Thea^- 
trum  Cometicum,"  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1667.  It  is  a  most 
elaborate  performance,  and. contains  a  minute 
^  historical  account,  of  every  single  comet,  which 
"  had  been  seen  or  recorded  from  the  deluge  to 
the  year  1665.  While  it  was  printhig,  the 
knavery  of  the  persons  who  had  undertaken  to 
be  its  editors,  obliged  the  author  to  take  a 
journey  into  Holland.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  *^  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  $"  of  which  all 
that  was  found  among  his  papers  was  printed 
in  Holland  in  1685,  ^"  ^^o*  ^^^  ^  account 
of  the  author's  lifip  prefixed  to  it.  Bayle. 
HuttorCs  Math.  Dia.—M. 

LUBIN,  Augustine,  a  learned  French 
Augustine  monk  and  able  geographer  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  born  at. Paris,  in  the 
year  1624.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  among 
the  religious  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  applying  with  great  diligence  to 
his  studies,  distinguished  himself  by.  his  pro- 
ficiency, particularly  in  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  and  in  sacred  and  profane  history. 
He  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  his  order, 
and  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  province 
of  France,  and  afterwards  assistant-general  of 
«    the  French  Augustine  monk^  at  Rome.    His 


scientific  skill  was  also  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  geographer  to  the  king.'  He  died  in  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  his  order  at  Paris  in  16959 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  his 
age.  He  enriched  t)^c  republic  of  letters  with 
Sfieral  works,  which,  if  they  are  not  recom- 
mended by  the  graces  of  style,  abound  in 
useful  and  curious  researches,  and  are  monu- 
ments of  the  erudition  of  the  author.  They 
consist  of  '*  Martyrologium  Romanum,  cum 
Tabulis  Geographicis  et  UoAs  Historici:i,"  4to* 
i66oi  **  Tabuls  Sacne  Geographies,  sive  No* 
titia  Antiqua,  medii  Temporis,  et  nova,  Nomi^ 
num  utriusque  Testamenti  ad  Geographiam 
pertinentium,"  8vo.  1670,  forming  a  dictionary 
of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
commonly  joined  with  the  Latin  Bible  known 
under  the  name  of  Leonard;  ^  Geographical 
Tables/'  drawn  up  to  illustrate  the  abbe  Tal* 
lemant's  translation  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch 
from  the  original  Greek,  i2mo.  1670;  '*  A 
Sequel  to  the  Key  of  the  grand  Register  of 
the  French  Benefices,  containing  the  Namesi  of 
Abbeys,  and  their  Founders,  their  Situa- 
tion," &c.  lamo.  1671 ;  *'  An  Account  of  the 
Abbeys  in  Italy,"  410.  in  Latin  i  *^  Orbis  Au« 
gustinianus,  sive  Conventuum  Ordinis  £a:emi« 
tarum  S.  Augustini  Chorographica  et  Topo- 
graphica  Dcscriptio,"  with  a  number  of  maps 
and  designs  engraved  by  the  author,  i2mo^ 
1 672  J  ^*  Index  Geographicus,  sive  in  Annales 
Usserianos  Tabulae  tt  Observationes  Geogra- 
phicae,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  ol  Uidier  printed 
at  Paris  in  1673,  fol*<>i  "The  History  o£- 
Lapland,*'  translated  from  Scheffer,  4to.  1O78; 
and  "The  Geographical  Mercury,  or,  the 
Guide  to  the  Curious  in  Maps,"  lamo.  16785 
which,  though  a  work  of  value  when  it  was 
first  published,  is  obviously  not  adapted  to 
modem  times.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.'^M* 
LUBIN,'  EiLHARD,  a  theologian  and  pbilo- 
iQgist,  was  born  in  1565,  at  Westerstede,  ia 
the  county  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minister.  He  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  and  acquired  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  with  the 
branches  of  science  usually  taught  in  those  se- 
minaries. He  was  appointed  professor  of 
poetry  at  Rostock  in  1595,  and  of  theology 
ten  years  afterwards.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  died  in  1621.  He  made  himself  known 
by  several  philological  publications,  of  which 
were,  **  Antiquarius,  sive  Priscorum  et  minus 
Usitatorum  Vocabulor  urn  Brevis  luterpretatio  '^ 
"Clavis  Linguae  Graecae,sive  VocabuLa  Latino- 
Graeca;*'  eduions  of  "  Anacreon/'  "  Juvpnal 
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tnd  Pcrsius/*  with  notes ;  *<  Horace'*  and 
'^^  Juvenal,"  with  a  paraphrase;  the  "  Antho-, 
logia,"  with  a  Latin  version;  "  Epistolae  vetc- 
rum  Gracorum,  Gr.  et  Lat. ;"  the  "  Dionysaes 
of  Nonnus,  Gr.  and  Lat.;'*  •*  Commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;"  "  Monqtessaron,** 
being  a  harmony  of  the  evangelists.  His 
Latin  poems  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  **  Delicise  Poetar.  German."  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  obtained  most  fame  in 
his  life,  though  now  forgotten,  was  a  treatise 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  entitled  **  Phosphorus, 
de  Prima  Causa  etNatura  Mali,  Tractatus  Hy- 
permetaphysicus."  The  hypothesis  he  pro- 
posed was  that  of  two  co-eternal  principles, 
God  and  nothing,  of  which  the  latter  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  evil  principle  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  other  theorists.  To  those  who  are 
conversant  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  con- 
troversies, it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
this  unintelligible  system  had  its  opponents  and 
defenders.     Bayk. — A. 

LUCA,  John-Baptist  de,  a  learned  Nea- 
politan cardinal  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  bom  at  Venozza  in 
the  Basilicate,  about  the  year  1617.  Having 
been  educated  to  the  church,  he  obtained  pre- 
ferment by  dint  of  merit,  and  became  referen- 
dary of  the  two  signatures,  and  afterwards  au- 
ditor to  pope  Innocent  XI.  By  that  pontiff  he 
was  nominated  cardinal,-  in  168 1,  and  died 
t^thin  eighteen  months  after  his  elevation  to 
the  purple,  about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He 
was  the  author  of  '*  Annotationes  ad  Conci- 
lium Tridentinum;"  "  Relatio  Curice  Roma- 
nse,"  4to.,  1680,  containing  a  full  account  of 
all  the  congregations,  tribunals,  jurisdictions, 
&c.  of  that  court,  and  much  other  curious 
matter;  **  11  Dottor  Volgare,"  treating  on  se- 
veral legal  topics;  <^  A  Discourse  in  Favour  of 
the  Italian  Language;"  and  an  immense  com- 
pihuion  of  ecclesiastical  law,  entitled,  <^  Thea- 
tnim  Justitias  et  Veritatis,"  &c.  in  twenty*one 
volumes  folio;  die  be«(t  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Rome.     Mereru     Nhw*  Diet,  Hist. — M. 

LUCAN.  Marcus  Amnaus  Lvcanus,  a 
celebrated  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba 
in  Spain,^ about  A.D.  39*  His  father,  Annaeus 
Mela,  a  Reman  knight,  was  the  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Seneca  the  philosophy.  His  mother, 
Acilia,  was  daughter  of  Acilius  Lucanu^,  an 
eminent  orator.  Lucan  wasbrought  to  Rome 
atvthe  age  of  eight  months,  whence  his  educa- 
tion could  have  contributed  nothing  to  a  pro- 
vincial impurity  of  taste  and  language  which 
some  critics  have  fancied  in  him.  He  was 
early  comttiitted  to  the  care  of  the  ablest 
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masters  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  he  stu« 
dieJl  philosophy  under  the  stoic  Cornutus 
(also  the  preceptor  of  Persius),  from  whom  he 
derived  the  lofty  and  free  strain  of  sentiment 
by  which  he  is  so  much  distinguished.  He  is 
supposed^  to  have  completed  his  education  at 
Athens.  His  uncle  Seneca,  then  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero,  brought  him  into  public  life, 
and  he  obtained  the  office  of  questor,  before 
hfe  was  of  the  legal  age  to  exercise  it.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  college  of  augurs,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  and 
in  the  full  career  of  honour  and  opulence. 
His  union  with  Polla  Argentaria,  the  daughter 
of  a  Roman  senator,  'whose  merits  have  been 
celebrated  by  two  poets.  Statins  and  Martial, 
added  domestic  felicity  to  his  external  pros- 
perity* 

Lucan  had  at  an  early  age  given  proofs  of 
poetical  talents,  and  had  acquired  reputation 
by  several  compositions.  This  aircumstance 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  one  of  whose 
passions  was  that  of  being  regarded  as  the 
greatest  poet  and  musician  of  his  time.  Greedy 
of  public  adulation  in  this  favourite  point,  he 
recited  before  a  large  assembly  at  the  festival 
of  the  Quinqaennalia,  a  piece  of  his  own  com- 
posing on  the  story  of  Niobe.  Notwithstanding 
the  plaudits  with  which  it  was  received,  Lucan, 
who  also  seems  to  have  felt  in  no  small  degree 
the  love  of  admiration,  ventured  to  recite  a 
poeni  on  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  in  competition 
with  that  of  the  emperor;  and,  strange  to  tell, 
the  judges  awarded  to  him  the  prize.  From 
this  period,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with  all 
the  malignity  of  a  vanquished  rival,  and  made 
use  of  his  power  in  forbidding  him  again  to 
repeat  any  of  his  verses  in  pubKc.  To  this 
tyrannical  mandate,  he  added  the  insult  of  ri- 
diculing and  depreciating  his  works.  When 
the  enormities  ot  this  imperial  monster  had  ex- 
cited a  conspiracy  against  him  of  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  with  Piso  at  their  head, 
Lucan  took  part  in  it.  To  the  indignation  of 
an  injured  author,  which  Tacitus  suggests  as 
his  motive,  may  surely  be  added  the  virtuous 
and  patriotic  feelings  of  an  enthusiast  for  li- 
berty and  his  country,  who  could  not  but  exe- 
crate a  tyrant  and  oppressor.  He  has,  in- 
deedf  addressed  some  very  adulatory  lines  to 
this  same  tyrant^  but  they  were  probably  vtTh- 
ten  while  he  appeared  under  the  mask  of  a 
benevolent  and  well-disposed  young  prince. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  Lucan  was  ap- 
prehended among  the  other  conspirators.  It 
must  mortify  every  lover  of  geniqs  and  liberal 
principles  to  learn  that  he  failed  in  the  trial^ 
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and  incurred  a  stain  of  baseness  which  will 
ever  adhere  to  his  name.  Tacittis  (Annal. 
XV.  55.)  expressly  aflTirms  that,  overcome  by  a 
promise  of  pardon,  he  accused  as  an  accom- 
plice,  among  others,  his  own  mother.  This 
direct  charge  from  so  weighty  a  historian,  who 
certainly  was  not  inclined  to  calumniate  the 
friends  of  freedom,  can  scarcely  be  set  aside  by 
the  mere  surmises  which  some  defenders  of 
Lucan  have  offered.  The  circumstance  most 
in  his  favour,  which  has  been  forcibly  dwelt 
upon  by  Mr.  Hayley,  in  the  notes  to  his  essay 
6n  epic  poetry,  is  that  (according  to  Tacitus) 
the  mother  of  Lucan  was  passed  over  without 
either  absolution  or  punishment;  whence  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  no  evidence  existed  of 
her  having  been  charged  by  her  son,  but  po- 
pular rumour ;  for  no  other  person,  however 
distantly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  seems 
to  have  escaped  without  some  kind  of  penalty. 
If,  however,  the  virtue  of  Lucan  was  betrayed 
by  a  moment  of  weakness,  his  mind  recovered 
its  firmness  for  the  concluding  scene.  Being 
ordered  to  die,  he  chose  the  same  death  with 
his  uncle  Seneca,  and  had  his  veins  opened. 
When  he  found  himself  growing  cold  and 
faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  repeated  some 
of  his  own  lines,  describing  a  wounded  soldier 
sinking  in  a  similar  manner,  and  these  were 
the  last  words  he  uttered.  He  died  A.D.  6c, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Of 
the  various  poems  of  Lucan,  his  "  Pharsalia" 
only  has  come  down  to  modern  times.  This 
is  an  unfinished  piece,  relating  the  causes  and 
events  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Fompey.  Its  title  to  the  name  of  an  epic  poem 
has  been  disputed  by  those  critics  who,  from 
the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  main- 
tained that  machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  agency,  is  essential  to  that  species 
of  composition.  Whatever  it  be  entitled,  it 
certainly  ranks  among  the  capital  productions 
of  the  Latin  nouse,  and  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  shall  endure.  It  is,  indeed,  not  with- 
out great  faults,  such  as  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity of  style,  extravagant  descriptionSf  turgid 
metaphors,  and  bonibastic  sentiments.  But 
these  are  redeenied  by  a  strain  of  moral  subli- 
mity superior  to  that  of  any  other  ancient,  by 
a  noble  spirit  of  freedom,  and  by  fjequent  in- 
stances of  genuine  poetry  both  in  the  thoughts 
and  expressions.  Hence  he  has  had  admirers 
who  have  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  epic 
poets;  while  others  have  treated  him  with 
great  severity,  and  degraded  him  to  the  class  of 
rhetoricians  and  declaimers*     It  may  safely} 


however,  be  asserted,  that  he  was  never  pt* 
rused  without  the  warmest  emotions  by  any. 
whose  minds  were  in  unison  with  his  own. 
Of  the  editions  of  Lucan,  the  best  arc  the  Va- 
riorum, Z.f/^J.  B,  8vo.  1669;  Oudendorp*s,with 
May's  supplement,  Lugd.  B.  4to.  1728;  l^^xr• 
imn^Sf  Lug(L  B,  4to.  1740;  Bentlty'r^  Straw- 
berry-hill, 4to.  1760.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  Delphin  edition  of  this  poet  of  li« 
berty,  and  that  one  of  the  first  classics  printed 
under  the  short-lived  French  republic  was^  ^^ 
Lucan  in  splendid  folio  by  Didot.  He  has 
been  translated  into  French  verse  by  Brebcuf, 
and  into  English  verse  by  Rowc.  Tachi  Annat. 
Fossii  Poet.  Lat.     Crusius's  Latin  Poets. — A. 

LUCAS,  Francis,  surnamed  Brugensis, 
a  learned  Flemish'-divine  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Bruges,  who  was 
educated  at  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  made  dean  of 
the  church  of  St.  Omer^s.  He  died  in  the 
year  1619.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  langua- 
ges, and  was  an  expert  judicious  critic.  He 
was  the  author  of  **  Notationes  in  Sacra  Biblia> 
quibus  variantia  discrepantibus  Loca  exem- 
plaribus  summo  Studio  discutiuntur,"  4to. 
1580,  of  which  father  Simon  gives  a  particu- 
lar account,  with  high  commendations ;  *'  Com«» 
mentaria  in  Evangel."  in  five  volumes  folio) 
**  Notae,  ad  varias  Lectiones  in  Evangel."  lib^ 
II. J  "  Itiner.  Jesu  Christi,  ex  IV.  Evangel.;" 
"  Apologia  pro  Chaldaico  Paraphrastc;".  "  Con- 
cordantise  Latinorum  Bibliorum  Vulgatas  Edi- 
tionis,"  &c.  8vo.  1684;  "  Romanae  Correc-^ 
tionis  in  Latinis  Bibliis,  Editionis  Vulgatx 
jussu  Sexti  V.  Pont.  Max.  recognitis  Loca  in« 
signiora  observata  a  Fr.  Luca  Brugcnsi,"  8vo* 
1608,  &c.  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Si- 
mon's  Crit.  Hist. .  Text  of  the  N.  Test,  ch,  xii. 
Diet,  Bibl.  Hist,  et  Crit.—M. 

LUCAS,  Paul,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  in  1664.  He  felt  an  early  in* 
clination  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  which 
he  gratified  by  several  tours  tbrough  the  Le-* 
vant,  Egvpt,  Turkey,  and  other  parts..  He 
brought  oack  a  ricn  treasure  of  medals  and 
other  curiosities  for  the  king's  cabinet,  who 
ordered  him  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  tra« 
vels,  and  in  17 14  nominated  him  one  of  his 
antiquaries.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy  gave 
him  a  place  in  her  household,  and  he  married 
one  of  his  own  relations.  In  1723,  he  took 
another  voyage  to  the  Levant  by  order  of 
Lewis  XV,  whence  he  brought  back  several 
rare  manuscripts  and  medals.  After  soma 
years  of  repose,  his  passion  for  travollisg  re- 
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vivefl,  and  In  1736  he  visited  Spain,  \(rhich 
country  he  had  not  before  seen.  He  was  very 
vrell  received  by  the  king,  who  engaged  him  to 
arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals  j  but  during  this 
employment  he  was  taken  iU^  and  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  17371  at  the  age  of  seventy- two. 

The  "  Travels  of  Paul  Lucas"  form  seven 
volumes  lamo.  His  first  travels  in  16991 
with  his  second  in  1704)  were  printed  at  Paris 
m  four  volumes^  17 12-14:  these  contain  his 
voyage  to  the  Levant,  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Africa.  His  travels  in  17 14, 
in  Turkey,  Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
were  published  at  Rouen,  in  three  volumes, 
1 7 19.  It  is  asserted  that  these  several  relations 
were  drawn  up  and  put  in  order  from  his  jour- 
nals by  different  men  of  letters;  the  first  tra- 
vels by  Baudelot  de  Dairval;  the  second  by 
Fourmont;  the  third  by  the  abb£  Banier. 
They  are  accounted  amusing  and  instructive, 
though  not  without  a  mixture  of  fiction.  Mo- 
reru     Nouv.  Diet;  Hist. — A. 

LUCAS,  Richard,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  excellent  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  native  or  Wales,  and  born  at^ 
Presteigne  in  Radnorshire,  in  the  year  1648. 
When  he  had  acquired  the  requisite  grammar-^ 
learning,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  a  student  at  Jesus^ollege  in 
1664.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1668-,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1672; 
Afterwards  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  for  some  time  master  of  the  free-school  at 
Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire.  From  that 
place  he  removed  to  London,  where  his  pulpit 
talents  were  much  admired;  and  he  became 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  in  1683.  ^^ 
169 1,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  West- 
minster in  1696.  From  his  youth  his  eye-sight 
had  been  gradually  failing;  and  about  this  time 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  become  totally  blind. 
He  died  in  17 15,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
These-  few  particulars  contain  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  the  life  and  character  of  a  divine, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  whose  valuable  writings  will 
transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  his  "  Enquiry 
after  Happiness,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.  which 
has  passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions, 
and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  It 
was  composed  by  the  author  after  he  had  lost 
his  siglit,  and 'was  rendered  incapable  of  pub- 
Jic  services^  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 


did  not  live  to  complete  his  whole  design. 
Doddridge,  in  whose  MS.  lectures  this  anec- 
dote of  him  is  related,  observes  that  "  his  style 
is  very  peculiar;  sometimes  very  free,  nearly 
approaching  to  conversation;  sometimes  grand 
and  solemn;  usually  very  expressive.  His 
method  is  not  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  ex* 
cellent;  many  of  them  taken  from  an  attentive 
observation  of  life:  he  wrote  as  one  entirely 
devoted  to  God  and  superior  to  the  world." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Practical  Chris* 
tianity,  or  an  Account  of  the  Holiness  which'' 
the  Gospel  enjoins,  with  the  Motives  to  it," 
&:c.  8vo.5  "The  Morality  of  the  Gospel," 
8vo,;  "  Christian  Thoughts  for  every  Day  in 
the  Week,"  8vo.-,  "  A  Guide  ^o  Heaven," 
8V0.5  "  The  Duty  of  Servants,"  8vo.v  "  Ser- 
mons," in  five  volumes  8vo.  some  of  which 
were  published  by  his  son;  and  he  translated 
into  Latin  "  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,"  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1680,  8vo.  Wood*s 
Athem  Oxon.  vol.  IL  Gen.  Diet.  Brit.  Biog. 
MS.  ut  supra. — M. 

LUCAS,  TuDENSis,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
prelate  and  writer  who  flourished  in  the  thir^ 
teenth  century,  became  first  of  all  deacon,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Tuy,  a  city  in  Gallicia, 
whence  he  derived  his  surname.  He  made  se- 
veral voyages  into  the  East,  and  other  countries, 
while  he  was  yet  a  deacon,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  religion 
and  ceremonies  of  different  nations  \  and  during 
a  visit  to  Rome,  acquired  the  esteem  of  pope 
Gregory  iX.,  who  raised  him  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
**  Against  the  Albigenses,  in  three  Books," 
first  published  by  John  Mariana,  at  Ingold* 
stadt,  in  161 2,  4to.  and  afterwards  inserted 
with  notes  by  Mariana,  Gretzer,  and  Scot,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr.;" 
**  The  Life  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,"  given 
by  Mabillon,  under  Saec.  Benedict.  IL  and  by 
Bolland,  under  April,  &c.;  and  he  made  consi- 
derable additions  to  "  The  Chronicle  of  St. 
Isidore,"  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1236, 
which  are  inserted  in  Andrew  Scot's  "  His- 
pan.  Illustrat."  vol.  IV.  Cave*s  Hist.  Lit.  vol. 
XL  sub  Sac.  JVald.     Dupin.     Moreri. — M. 

LUCAS  VAN  Leyden.     See  Leyden. 

LUCENA,  JoAM  DE,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
and  one  of  the  many  members  of  that  extra- 
ordinary society  who  have  honourably  distin- 
guished themselves.  He  was  born  at  "J>an- 
coso  in  1550,  and  entered  the  order  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  His  talents  soon  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  professor  in  cardinal  Hen- 
rique's university  of  Ilvora^  a  distinction  which 
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Lucena  seems  to  have  jnerlted  in  the  learned 
age  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
so  excellent,  or  so  popular  a/  preacher,  that 
when  he  had  euded  his  sermon,  it  was  not 
%inusual  for  his  auditors,  with  one  common 
and  unpremeditated  .crjT,  to  beseech  bim  to 
proceed. 

The  work  which  he  left  behind  him  is,  in 
his  owa  language,  Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  S. 
Francisco  de  JCavier^  e  do  quejizeram  na  India  os 
mats  Religiozos  da  Companhia  de  Jeiu — ^The  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  S.  Francisco  de  Xavier,  and 
of  what  the  other  Religious  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus  have  done  in  India.  It  was  published  at 
Lisbon  in  1600,  the  year  of  his  death.  An 
Italian  version  appeared  at  Rome  in.  161 3,  and 
a  Spanish  one  at  Seville  in  16 19.  It  was  re- 
edited  at  Lisbon  in  1788,  by  Ben  to  Jpze  de 
Souza  Farinha,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
regius  professor  of  phHosophy,  to  whom  his 
countrymen  are  indebted  for  accurate  re-edi- 
tions of  many  old  and  valuable  works. 

Lucena's  history  ends  with  the  death  of  Xa- 
vier in  1552.  After  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  India,  the  villainy  of  the  Dutch  in 
Japan,  and  the  folly  of  the  Dominicans  in. 
China,  a  work  which  records  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  east  is  read  with  diminished 
interest.  The  style  of  the  book  is  praised  by 
those  who  can  best  appreciate  it ;  it  contains 
much,  to  edjfy  a  Catholic,  and  much  valuable 
information  for  more  reasonable  readers.  The 
author  was  a  good  man,  multis  virtutibus  doctri^ 
fjgque  meriio  earus  omnibus  ac  venerahilis^  He 
died  at  St.  Roques,  Lisbon,  in  his  fifty-first 
year. — R.  S. 

LUCIAN,  a  distinguished   Greek  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Co- 
magene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    He 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  of  mean  pa- 
rentage, and  in  his  youth  was  placed  with  an 
"wncle  to  learn  the  art  of  statuary.     Having 
contracted  a  disgust  for  this  employment  by 
the  bad  success  of  his  first  attempts,  he  with- 
drew from  his  master,  and  went  to  Antioch, 
where  he  engaged  in  literary  studies,  and  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  pleader.     Wearied, 
however,  with  the  contention  of  the  bar,  he 
confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  eloquence 
as  a  sophist  or  rhetorician,  in  which  capacity 
he  visited  several  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul.     Under  the 
emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  he  was  appointed 
procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt.    He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus,  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety.    The 
works  of  Lucian,  of  which  a  lar^e  uumber 


have  reached  ourtimes*  consist  of  a  nyietjr  of 
pieces,  narrativei  rhetorical,  critical,  and  iatiri- 
cal,  partly  in  the  histoncal  and  dialectical  fonn^ 
but  prmcipally  in  that  of  dialogue.     Of  thcfe^ 
the  most  popular,   and    those    which   have 
stamped  his  character  as  a  writer,  are  such  as 
are  distinguished  by  a  vein  of  humour  em- 
ployed in  ridiculing  the  heathen  mydiology,  ov 
the  sects  of  philosophers  which  then  divided 
the  schools  of  Greece.    He  is  accounted  the 
principal  master  of  witty  raillery  among  the 
ancients;  and  ranks  with  Swift  and  V^taire 
among  the  moderns,  though  his  satire  is  less 
delicate  and  ingenious  than  theirs.    Some  o£ 
his  keenest  strokes  against  false  religion  and 
philosophy  are  put  into  the  mouth  pf  the  Cy- 
nics,  Diogenes  and  Menippus.    He  himself 
seems  to  have  adopted  no  particular  system^ 
but  to  have  been  the  general  foe  of  imposture 
and  superstition  in  all.     As  the  Epicurean  sect 
concurred  with  him  in  this  respect,  he  treats  it 
with  more  favour  than  the  rest.    He  likewise 
frequently  assumes  the  strong  sense  and  acute- 
ness  of  tne  Socratics.     The  Christian  religion 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  his  ridicule,  but  he  ap<* 
pears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  only  in 
the  garb  of  mystery  and  fanaticism.     Like  his 
brother  satirists,  he  is  little  restricted  by  truth 
and  moderation  in  hb  sarcasms,  and  readily 
admits  calumnious  reports  relative  to  eminent 
characters.    Some  of  his  pieces  oiiend  against 
decency,  but  in  general  he  is  a  friend  to  mo- 
rality.    The  best  editions  of  Lucian's  works 
entire  are  those  df  Bourdelot,  Parisy  folioj 
1 61 5;  of  Grsevius»  Amst.  two  volumes  8vo« 
1687;  of  Reitzius,  jinut.  four  volumes  4to« 
1743,  and  the  Bipontine,  ten  volumes  8vo. 
1789-93.    Editions  of  his  select  dialogues,  and 
of  other  detached  pieces,  are  extremely  numer- 
ous^ and  much  used  in  schools.     Vosiii  Hiit. 
Crac.    Moreri.    Brucker,    Bibliogr*  Diet. — A. 
LUCIAN,  an  eminent  Christian  martyr  in 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  most  un- 
exceptionable authorities,  was  a  native  of  An- 
tioch, of  which  place  he  became  presbyter. 
From  the  testimonies  of  St.  Jerome,  £usebius» 
and  Sozomen,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  and  pious  man,  of  an  unblemished  ana 
excellent  character  in  all  respects,  of  great  elo- 
quence,  and  particularly  well  skiUcd  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.     He  published 
an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  corrections^ 
suggested  by  a  collation   of  ancient  copies; 
wihich  version  was  generally  used  in  Jerome's 
time,  by  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to 
Antioch.     Lucian  also  published  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament^  the  canon  of  which  ap«. 
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pears  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  ths^t 
df  other  Christians,     Jerome,  however,  does 
not    commend   these    editions,    but    accus^es 
them  of  containing  readings  and  interpolations 
not  warranted  by  good  authorities;   and  he 
depreciates  Lucian's  Septuagint  in  comparison 
with  Origen's,  which  last  he  himself  folk) wed 
in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Greek.    What  the  opinion'of  Lucian'was 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  has  been  much 
questioned ;  and  though  the  evidence  is  very 
strong  in  favour  of  his  having  maintained  the 
same  sentiments  with  Arius,  or  Paul  of  Samo* 
sata,  yet  the  accounts  concerning  him  are  so 
difficult  to  be  reconciled,  that  this  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  easily  decided.     In  Lardner, 
as  quoted  below,  the  reader  may  f;nd  a  sum- 
mary of  the  testimonies  referred  to  on  both 
sides  of  thb  question.     During  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  0/  Maximin, 
Lucian  was  taken  into  custody,  and  conducted 
to  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  then  was. 
Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
commanded  to  renounce. the  Christian  faith; 
which  he  steadily  refused,  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  able  apology  for  it.     Upon  this 
he  was  sent  td  prison,  where  he  was  put  to 
death;  but  in  what  manner  we  are  not  precise- 
ly informed.    Rufinus,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  fusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  the 
place  refened  to  below,  has  inserted  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  said  to  be  the  same 
apology  which  Lucian  delivered,  concerning 
which  various  opinions  are  entertained  by  di& 
ferent  critics,  some  thinking  it  to  be  Luci- 
an's,  others  Rufinus's,  and  others  in  part  only 
the  apology  of  our  martyr,  with  some  additions 
by  the  historian.     Whichever  of  these  hypo- 
theses be  the  true  one,  it  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  represents'in  some  measure  the  sen- 
timents of  those  ancient  Christians,  who  con- 


Undesetving  of  notice.  FeAricii  Bibh  EecL  sub 
HUron,  cap.  77.  Eusebii  Hist.  EccL  lib.  vHii 
cap,  13.  Sozotnen*  Hist.  EccL  lib.  Hi,  cap.  5.' 
Lardner' s  Cred.  part  //.  vol.  V.  chap.  58. 
Dupitr.  Cavers  Hist.  EccL  vol.  L  sub  sac^ 
Novat.—M. 

LUCIFER,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cag- 
liari,  or  Calaris  as  the  ancients  wrote  it,  tho 
metropolitan  city  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century.     He  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  by  pope  Liberius  to  Milan 
in  the  year  354,  whither  the  emperor  Constan* 
tins  had  summoned  a  council  for  the  purpose 
of  condemning  Athanasius.     At  that  council 
Lucifer  and  Eusebius  bishop  of  Verceil  adhered 
most  strenuously  to  the  cause  of  the  Alexan- 
drian prelate,  whom  they  defended  with  un- 
daunted courage.     Provoked  at  their  finnness, 
which  few  had  the  spirit  or  integrity  to  imi- 
tate, the  emperor  banished  them  into  the  East. 
Lucifer's  place  of  exile  was  at  first  at  Germa-  • 
nicia,  a  city  in  Syria ;  hence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  where 
he  resided  for  the  longest  periods.  Here  he 
Wrote  two  books  in  defence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  supporters,  against  the  emperor  Constan- 
tins,  yr'ith  so  much  boldness,  and  even  indecent 
violence,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  observes,  when  he 
wrote  them,  his  mind  must  have  been  prepared 
to  suffer  martyrdom*    These  books  he  not 
only  published,  but  sent  a  copy  of  them  ta 
Constantius  to  be  presented  ta  him  in  his  own 
name.     Astonished  at  his  intrepidity,  the  em-^ 
peror  delivered  them  to  Fiorentius,  grand  mas-^ 
^r  of  his  palace,  to  send  them  to  Lucifer,  that 
he  might  either  acknowledge  or  disavow  diem. 
Without  hesitation  the  bishop  openly  declared 
himself  to  be  the  author,  and  wrote  to  Floren- 


titts  that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  death  in  de- 
fence of  ;vhat  he  had  written  and  done.    But 
if  he  courted  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  he 
sidered  their  religion  as  a  divine  instkution  of    did  not  obtain  them.     About  this  time  Atha- 
virtue.     In  St.  Jerome^s'time  there  were  extant    nasius  sent  a  deacon  to  him,  with  a  letter  of 

the    thanlcs  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered 


some  small  treatises  of  his  concerning 
faith,  and  some  letters ;  of  which  there  are  no 
remains  now  in  existence  excepting  a  fragment 
of  one  letter  preserved  in  the  Paschal  chronicle, 
if  that  be  genuine.  As  to  the  creed  or  formu- 
lary of  faith  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Lucian's,  its  claim  to  genuine- 
ness cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  testimony 
of  antiquity.  In  "  the  Acts  of  Lucian,"  insert- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  BoUandus's  ^  Acta 
Sanctor.,''  many  additional  circumstances  are 
mentioned  respecting  Lucia%  which  are  either 
evidently  fabulous,  or  contradictory  to  the 
established  truth  of  history,  s^nd  are  tliei:efore 


the  catholic  cause,  and  requesting  a  copy  of 
his  works,  which  he  either  translated  himself,^ 
or  caused  to  be  translated  from  the  Latin  inta 
Greek.  *  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  Lucifer^ 
who  with ''his  fellow»sufferer  Eusebius  had 
been  exiled  into  the  upper  Thebais,  recovered 
his  liberty  in  common  with  the  otiier  catholic 
bishops^  and  came  to  Antioch,  whe»s  the  Ca- 
tholics wore  divided  into  two  parties.  Instead 
of  contributing  to  heal  the  breach,  Lucifer 
widened  it,  by  joining  with  the  opponents  t)£ 
the  bishop  Meletius,  who,  though  a  Catholic,, 
was  orda'med  by  bishops  suspected  of  Arianr*. 
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ism,  and  had  communicated  with  them ;  and 
he  intemperately  ordained  Paulinus,  a  presby- 
ter among  the  malcontents,  to  the  epbcopal 
office.  This  step  was  condemned  by  his  friend 
Eusebius  of  Verceil,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Antioch  by  the  synod  of  Alexandria,  with  the 
view  of  re-establishing  the  peace  of  that 
church.  But  Lucifer,  determined  to  main- 
tain what  he  had  done,  indignantly  with- 
drew from  the  communion  of  Eusebius; 
and  he  formed  a  party,  called  after  him  Luci- 
ferians,  who  resolved  to  avoid  all  commerce 
or  fellowship  with  those  bishops  who  had  dc- 
claredv  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  or 
acceded  to  the  act  of  absolution,  which  the 
catholic  world  in  general  had  passed  in  favour 
of  those  who  in  the  time  of  Con^tantius  had 
\  deserted  to  the  Arians.  Lucifer  and  his  fol- 
lowers, it  seems,  were  willing  to  receive  the 
laity  who  came  over  from  the  Arians,  upon 
renouncing  their  error ;  but  they  would  not 
consent  that  bishops,  who  had  complied  with 
the  Arians,  should  be  received  as  such.  They 
might,  upon  their  returning  to  the  Catholics,  be 
received  as  laymen ;  but  they  were  not  any 
more  to  officiate  in  the  church.  With  this 
resolution  Lucifer  withdrew  into  Sardinia,  and 
produced  a  schism  in  the  church  ;  which 
spread  very  widely,  but  did  not  obtain  numerous 
adherents,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  out- 
lived the  current  century.  Lucifer  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  the  year  3  70.  His  works  are  writ- 
ten without  art  and  eloquence,  with  much  heat 
and  passion,  and  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous 
style.  Dupin  pronounces  them  to  be  ^'  no- 
thing but  a  collection  of  passages  of  Scripture, 
ipixed  with  apostrophes,  applications,  and  re- 
flections." They  consist  of,  ^*  ad  Constanti- 
num  Imperatorem,  Lib.  IL  ;'*  "  De  Regibus 
Apostaticis ;"  **  de  non  conveniendo  cum  H«-" 
reticis-,"  "de  non  patcendo Delinquentibus in 
Deumj"  *' Quod  moriendum  sit  pro  Filio 
Dei;"  and  "Epistola  brcvis  ad  Florentium." 
They  were  collected  together,  and  published 
^  at  Paris  by  John  Till,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
1568,  8vo.;  and  are  inserted  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Fabficii  BibL  EccL 
sub  Hieron.  cap,  95.  Cav/s  Hist.  Lit,  vol,  L 
sub  sac,  Arian,  Dupin,  Moreri,  Lardner^s 
Cred.  part  11,  vol.  IX.  ch.  91. — M. 

LUCILIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  poet,  was 
born  at  Sttessa  in  the  country  of  the  Aurunci, 
about  B.C.  148.^  He' was  of  a  good  family, 
and  was  great-uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great.  In 
4he  Numantine  war  he  bore  arms  un^ler  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  with  whom  and  his 
fnend  Lxlius  he  live'd  upon  familiar  terms*    It 


18  said  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  died 
at  Naples  B.  C.  103,  at  the  age  of  forty-six; 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  since  Horace 
speaks  of  him  as  an  old  man,  and  A.  Gellius 
mentions  him  as  citing  the  Licinian  law, 
which  was  not  passed  till  five  or  six  years  after 
the  alleged  time  of  his  death.  Lucilius  ren-  • 
dered  himself  famous  as  the  first  Latin  satirist, 
at  least  the  first  of  note,  and  his  verses  appear 
to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  Rome. 
From  Horace,  who  refers  to  them  several  times 
in  his  own  satires,  we  learn  that  he  imitated 
the  old  Greek  comedians  in  marking  out  by  his 
censure  individuals  notorious  for  their  vice#, 
though  of  the  highestrank;  being  (say  sthispoet) 

— uni  aequus  Virtuti,  atque  ejus  amicis. 

'  To  Virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend. 

Pope. 

Horace,  however,  describes  him  as  harsh  and 
negligent  in  his  versification,  hasty,  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  toil  of  correctness. 
He  was  likewise  censured  for  the  frequent 
mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  words.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  egotist,  committing 
(says  Horace)  *'all  his  secrets  to  his  books, 
whence  the  whole  life  of  the  old  man  is  dis- 
played, as  in  a  votive  tablet."  He  was  a  keen 
and  vehement  satirist,  who,  according  to  th« 
metaphor  of  Juvenal,  pursued  the  guilty 
"  sword  in  hand."  Of  his  thirty  books  of 
verses  only  some  scattered  fragments  are  come 
down  to  modern  times.  These  were  published 
separately,  with  annotations,  by  Francis  Douza 
in  4to.  Amst,  1593  \  reprinted  at  Padua,  1713. 
The  fragments  are  also  given  in  Mattaire's 
"  Corpus  Poetarum."  Vossii  Poet.  Lat. 
Bayle. — A. 

LUCIUS  L  pope,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  Cornelius,  in  the 
year  252.  In  this  statement  Jerome  and  Eu- 
sebius concur  \  while  the  latter  adds,  that  he 
did  not  preside  over  the  Roman  church  quite 
eight  months.  At  present,  the  dajr  of  his  or- 
dination and  the  duration  of  his  episcopate  are 
reckoned  uncertain.  Bishop  Pearson  thought 
it  probable,  that  he  was  ordained  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  September,  and  ^at  five  whofc 
months  and  ten  days,  dying  on  the  fourth  of 
March  253 ;  which  hypothesis  nearly  agrees 
with  the  conjectures  of  other  modern 
writers.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination,  under  the  reign  of 
Gallus",  but  he  ^uon  returned,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  flock,  who  crowded  to  meet  him.  On 
tlus  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a  letter. 
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congratulating  him  upon  his  return  from  his 
exile,  as  he  says  he  had  done  before  upon  his 
ordination  and  confession.  In  this  letter  St. 
Cyprian  observes,  that  he  was  perhaps  recall- 
ed to  be  immolated  in  the  sight  of  his  flock, 
that  they  might  be  encouraged  and  animated 
by  his  Christian  constancy  and  resolution..  In 
a  letter  afterwards  written  to  pope  Stephen, 
Cyprian  calls  Lucius  a  martvr;  but  the  anci- 
ent writers  are  silent,  on  the  subject  of  his 
deatii;  and,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  that 
father  in  this  place  is  not  to  be  understood 
strictly,  but  would  be  more  properly  rendered 
a  confessor.  Fabricii  Bibh  EccL  sui  Hieron, 
cap.  66,  Eusebii  Mist,  EccL  lib*  viL  cap,  2. 
Platina^  Moreri,  Bower,  Lardner^s  Cred, 
Part  IL  vol.  V,  cb,  46.— M. 

LUCIUS  IL  pope,  formerly  called  Gerard 
de  Cacclanemicif  was  raised  to  that  dignity  on 
the  death  of  Celestine  II.  in  the  year  ii44- 
He  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  life  among  the  canons  regular 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  year  1125,  pope 
Honorius  II.  created  him  a  cardinal,  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  of  the  holy  cross  at  Jerusalem, 
and  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Roman 
church.  By  pope  Innocent  IL  he  was  nomi- 
nated chancellor  of  the  same.  In  1127,  he 
was  sent  papal  legate  into  Germany;  as  he 
was  a  second  time  in  1 135.  Being  made  go- 
vernor of  Beneventum  by  pope  Innocent,  in 
1 132,  he  bravely  defended  that  city  against  the 
army  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  That  prince 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Innocent ; 
but  again  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
territories  of  the  church,  soon  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lucius  II.  to  the  popedom.  He  now 
seized  on  Terracina,  plundered  the  famous 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  as  well  as  the 
church,  and  ravaged  all  Campania.  At  an 
interview  with  the  pope,  however,  he  consent- 
ed to  terms  of  peace,  and  after  restoring  the  cap- 
tured places,  returned  to  Sicily.  In  our  life 
of  pope  Innocent  II.  we  have  seen^  that  a  little 
be^re  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  the  Romans 
threw  off  the  papal  yoke  in  temporal  matters, 
restoring  the  senate,  and  creating  their  own 
magistrates,  towhom  alone  they  would  yield  obe- 
dience. This  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberties  they  persisted  in  after  the  election  of 
Lucius,  whom  they  acknowledged  for  lawful 
pope,  but  would  not  own  him  for  their  sove- 
reign. Instructed  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  they 
maintained  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  of  the  clergy,  that  they  should  pos- 
sess lordships,  estates,  or  temporal  dominion, 
and  that  they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 


such  decent  subsistence  as  they  might  derive 
from  voluntary  tythes  and  oblations.  To  Lu- 
cius, as  their  bishop,  they  paid  all  due  respect; 
but  soon  after  his  election,  assembling  in  the 
capitol,  they  vested  tfie  patrician  dignity  in  one 
of  their  own  body,  and  submitted  to  him  as 
their  prince.  In  these  circumstances,'  finding 
himself  unable  to  oppose  them,  Lucius  wrote 
to  Conrad  king  of  Germany,  imploring  his 
protection  in  very  humble  terms.  At  the 
same  time  the  Romans  also  sent  letters  and  an 
embassy  to  that  prince,  to  invito  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire^ 
wl^ich  they  had  rescued  from  the  slavery  under 
which  it  had  long  groaned,  and  were  ready  to 
deliver  up  to  him  as  their  liege  lord  and  sove^ 
reign.  They  likewise  entreated  him  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Rome,  and  to  restore  that  city, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  empire  till  it 
was  usurped  by  the  popes,  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. To  their  application  Conrad  paid  no- 
regard;  but  he  treated  cardinal  Guido,  the 
bearer  of  the  pope's  letter,  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  respect,  and  expressed  great  concern 
at  his  not  bein^  iq  a  condition  to  send  his  ho- 
liness any  assistance.  Notwithstanding  that 
Lucius  was  tlius  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief 
from  the  king  of  Germany,  yet,  being  able 
no  longer  to  brook  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  senate  and  their  patrician,  who  treated  himi 
as  their  subject,  he  determined,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  in  Rome  and  the  neigh«> 
bourhood,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  tem* 
poral  power.  Accordingly,  having  assembleit 
a  body  of  troops,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  marched  against  the  capitol,  where  the 
senate  w^s  sitting.  He  met,  however,  with  so 
vigorous  a  resistance  from  the  Roman  peo- 
ple»  that  his  troops  were  repulsed ;  and  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  encourage  them,  he 
received  so  severe  a  wound  from  a  stone,  thal^ 
he  died -a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event 
took  place  in  February  1 145,  after  a  pontificate 
of  between  eleven  and  twelve  months.  Ten^ 
of  his  "  Letters"  arc  extant  in  the  tenth  voK 
of  the  *^  Collect.  Concil."  and  two  in  the  se* 
cond  vol.  of  Baluze's  ^^  Miscellanea.  Plaiina,. 
Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  vol,  IL  sub  sac.  Wald.  Du- 
pin,    ^Moreri.     Bower, — M. 

LUCIUS  III.  pope,  originally  named  Hum^^ 
haldo  Alludngoli^  was  a  native  of  Lucca.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  to  the  church,  he  first  ob^ 
tained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city :; 
and  in  the  year  1142,  was  created  cardinal 
priest  by  pope  Innocent  II.  Adrian  IV.  sent 
him  legate  into  Sicily,  where  he  maintained 
the  interests  of  the  holy  see  with  great  zeall 
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and  prudence,  and  on  his  retixrn  was  nominated 
bishop   of  Ostia.      In   the  year  H77,   pope 
Alexander  III.  appointed  him  hi&  legate  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barharossa,  where  by  his  ne- 
gociationis  hjs  prepared  the  way  for  the  reconci- 
liation which  took  place  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  at  Venice,  in  the  same  year. 
'  About  that  time  we  find  that  he  was  dean  of 
the  sacred  college.     In  the  year  1181,  upon 
the  deafh  of  Alexander  III.   Humbaldo  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  papacy,  and  at  his 
consecration  took,  the  namei)f  Lucius.    At  his 
election  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  was 
put  into  execution  for  the  first  time,  which 
declared  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
electors  present  sufficient  to  render  an  election 
valid;    and  he  was  the  first  pope  who  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  people  and  clergy,  who  had  hitheito  taken 
a  part  in  the  choice  of  a  new  pope*     In  the  year 
1 1 82,  Lucius  absolved  William,  king  of  Scotv 
land,  from   the  excommunication  which  his 
predecessor  Alexander  had  denounced  against 
him,  for  driving  from  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's 
a  bishop  elect  whon^  the  clergy  had  chosen, 
^ijfd  placing  in  it  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and  he 
jilso  took  off  the  interdict  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  whole  kingdom  on  that  occasion.     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  a  quarrel  took 
place  {between  the  pope  and  the  Romans,  said  to 
nave  been  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  comply 
with  some  customs  which  had  been  observed  by 
all  his  predecessors.    Provoked  at  his  refusal, 
the  Romans  broke  out  into  insurrection,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  city,  pursuing  him  from 
one  strong-hold  to  another,  till  he  retired  for 
safety  to  Verona.     From  this  place  he  lArrote 
to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  protection;  who 
espoused  his  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  order- 
ed Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  prelate  soon  reduced  all  the  strong- 
holds in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and, 
encamping  at  Tusculum,  so  harrassed  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  parties  which  he  daily  sent  out 
against  them,  that  they  ^cre  ready  to  receive 
the  pope  on  his  own  terms,  when  the  death  of 
Chpstian  produced  a  sudden  alteration  in  the 
state  of  affairs.    For  on  that  event,  his  army 
immediately  dispersed,  and  the  Romans  be* 
came  more  determined  than  before  in  their 
opposition  to  the  pope.     Lucius,  finding  him- 
self incapable,  for  want  of  money,  to  raise  suf- 
ficient forces  for  reducing  them  to  submission, 
3ent  nuncios  to  all  the  Christian  princes  and 
bishops,  to  gather  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
holy  see.    He  thought  it  mote  prudent,  how- 


ever, to  make  use  of  the  sums  which  he  receive 
ei  in  gaining  over  some  of  the  leading  meh 
among  the  Romans,  than  in  levying  troops; 
and  having  succeeded  in  this  object,  he  ventur- 
ed to  return  under  their  protection  to  Rome. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  Romans  rose  in  in- 
surrection a  second  time,  laying  waste  the  lands 
of  the  church,  and  treating  all  whom  they 
thought  favoured  the  cause  of  the  pope  vnth 
the  greatest  barbarity.     Upon  this  Lucius, 
after  anathematizing  all  ^the  accessaries  to  the 
deeds  of  rapine  and  crueltywhich  had  been 
committed,  retired  in  great  haste  16  Anagni ; 
whence  he  went  into  Lombardy,  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  emperor,  who  was  then  on 
his  march  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
council  at  Verona.    To  that  city  the  pope  re- 
paired in  July  1 184 ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  a  council  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
August,  at  wMch  that  prince  and  his  holiness^ 
with  the  lords  and  bisliop^  of  Lombardy,  and 
other  nobles  and  prelates  attended.     In  this 
council,  the  pope's  claim  to  the  territories  of 
the  countess  Matilda  was  examined,  and  like- 
wise the  emperor's;  but  nothing  was  deter- 
mined,  such  proofs  being  alledged  on  both 
sides,  as  puzzled  the  ablest  civilians  among 
them.     In  the  next  place  the  pope  preferred 
his  complaints  against  the  Romans,  painting 
in  the  strongest  colours  the  enormities  which 
they  had  perpetrated ;  and  they  were  declared 
by  the  whole  assembly  enemies  to  the  church. 
To  this  council  may  also  be  traced  the  origin 
of  the  inquisition  against  heretics.     For  not 
only  were  the    Albigenses  condemned    and 
anathematized  ^new,  under  different  names, 
but  all  who  should  admit  them   into   their 
houses,  suffer  them  in  their  territories,  or  af- 
ford them  any  sort  of  relief.     Under  the  same 
sentence  were  included  all  who  held  or  taught 
different  doctrines  from  those  held  and  taught 
by  xhe  Roman  church.   Some  grounds  of  differ- 
ence, however,  arose  between  the  emperor  and 
pope,  with  respect  to  subjects  which  the  former 
had  at  heart.     He  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  severtil  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  been  suspended  from  their  benefices  and 
functions  for  adhering  to  the  antipopes,  during 
the  schism  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
III.,  and  who  now  appeared  at  the  council  pro- 
fessing great  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  earnestly  entreating  forgiveness  and  a  re- 
instatement in  their  former  conditions.     At 
first  the  pope  gave  his  promise  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  request ;  but  this  he  after- 
wards retracted,  alledging  that  as  they  had 
be^n  deposed  in  a  general  council|  they  ought 
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to  be  restored  in  a  general  council,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  assemble  for  that  purpose  at  Lyons. 
This  opposition  to  his  wishes  gave  umbrage  to 
th^  emperor;  as  did  more  particularly  the 
pope's  refusal  to  crown  his  son  Henry,  and  to 
give  him  the  title  of  emperor.  To  this  mea- 
sure Lucius  would  by  no  means  give  his  con- 
sent, unless  the  father  resigned  his  crown-, 
pretending,  that  it 'would  be  as  absurd  that 
two  emperors  should  occupy  the  same  throne, 
as  that  two  popes  should  sit  in  the  same  chair. 
Another  dispute  arose  between  them  concern- 
ing the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  electors  having  been  divided  among  them; 
selves,  and  made  a  return  of  both  the  candi- 
dates. Fulmar  and  Rudolph ;  though  the  for- 
mer had  the  majority  on  his  side,  the  emperor 
had  put  the  latter  in  possession  of/  the  see. 
Upon  this  Fulmar  appealed  to  the  pope,  who 
readily  espoused  his  cause,  and  the  affair  was 
warmly  discussed  in  the  council.  But  the  pope, 
thinking  it  not  prudent  to  proceed  to  a  direct 
rupture*  with  the  emperor,  at  so  critical  a  junc- 
ture in  his  own  situation,  found  means  to  de- 
lay the  final  decision  of  this  business.  In  these 
several  proceedings  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  desire  of  maintaining  and  exalt- 
ing the  papal  power  and  influence  was  his  go- 
verning motive.  Before  the  meeting  of  this 
council,  Lucius  had  sent  legates  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  Saracen  princes  Saladin  and  his 
brother  Saphadin,  who  had  reduced  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine  to  the  most  desperate  con- 
dition, in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace  between 
them  and  the  Christian  princes.  These  legates 
were  received  by  the  Saracen  chiefs  with  all 
possible  marks  of  honour,  and  brought  letters 
from  them  to  the  pope,  written  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  and  still  extant,  in  which 
they  declared  their  readiness  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Christians,  and  to  agree  to  a 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  upon  just  and 
equitable  conditions.  But  this  treaty  between 
the  pope  and  the  two  Saracen  princes,  if  there 
was  sincerity  in  either  or  both  sides,  had  not 
the  wished-f^r  success ;  and  we  find  the  pope 
pressing  with  great  earnestness  the  Christian 
princes  in  1 1 84,  to  send  powerful  succours  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  brethren  in 
the  Holy- land.  But  while  Lucius  was  pro- 
moting to  the  utmost  of  his  power  a  new  cru- 
sade, he  died  at  Verona  in  November  1 1 84, 
after  a  pontificate  of  four  years,  and  between 
two  and  three  months.  Though  he  did  not 
possess  a  great  share  of  learning,  he  is  com- 
mended for  prudenct',  piety,  and  unblemished 
manners.      Two  of  his    "  Letters,"    and   a 

VOL.  VI. 


"  Decree,"  are  inserted  in  the  tenjh  volume 
of  the  «*  Collect.  Concil."  Platina.  Cavis 
Hist  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub  s^*  Wald,  Dupiru 
Mor^ri,     Bow^r.-^M» 

LUCRETI  A,  a  Roman  lady  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue,  was  the  wife  of  CoUatinus,  a  near 
relation  of  Tarquin^  king  of  Rome.  Whilst 
the  Roman  army  wsh  lying  before  Ardea,  a 
town  of  the  Rutuli,  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
one  evening  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  other 
royal  youths,  at  which  CoUatinus  was  present. 
As  they  were  warmed  with  wine,  a  dispute  arose 
concerning;  the,  excellence  of  their  respective 
wives  ;  when  CoUatinus  proposed  that,  in  or- 
der to  decide  it,  they  should  mount  their 
horses  and  see  how  the  wife  of  each  was 
employed.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and 
on  visiting  Rome,  the 'spouses  of  the  yoiing 
Tarquins  were  found  passing  the  night  with 
their  acquaintances  at  a  banquet.  They  next 
proceeded  to  Collatia,  where  Lucretia  was 
discovered  spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  maids.  ' 
She  received  her  husband  and  the  young^ 
minces  with  a  grace  which,  together  with  her ' 
beauty  and  merit,  made  such  an  impress\n 
upon  Sextus  Tarquin,  that  he  resolved  to 
gratify  the  guilty  passion  he  had  conceived. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  went  secretly  to  Col- 
latia, and  was  hospitably  entertained  and  lodg- 
ed by  the  unsuspecting  Lucretia.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  rose,  and  finding  his  way 
to  her  bed-chamber,  wirh  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  awakened  her,  and  pressed  her  to  com-  . 
ply  with  his  desires.  When  neither  his  en-  - 
treaties  nor  threats  were  able  to  shake  her 
conjugal  fidelity,  he  at  length  told  her,  that  he 
would  stab  her,  and  after  killing  a  slave,  would 
lay  him  by  her  side,  and  swear  that  he  had 
slain  them  both  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The 
fear  of  infamy  effected  what  the  dread  of 
death  could  not  do,  and  she  submitted  to  the 
ravisher.  He  left  her  in  triumph;  while  Lu- 
cretia, overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief, 
sent  a  messenger  to  summon  h6r  father,  hus-  , 
band,  and  kindred.  When  they  were  assem- 
bled around  her,  she  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  whole  transaction,  and  declaring  her 
intention  to  expiate  her  own  fault  by  death, 
conjured  them  to  avenge  her  on  the  perfidious 
violater.  To  their  soothing  remonstrances  she 
only  replied  by  drawing  a  concealed  dagger, 
and  plunging  it  to  her  heart.  Such  is  the 
story  as  related  by  Livy,  and  adopted  by  Ovid 
in  his  very  beautiful  description  of  the  incident 
in  his  Fasti.  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis, 
however,  states  the  circumstances  differently, 
saying  nothing  of  the  challenge  among  the 
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liusbandsj  or  their  nocturnal  visit  to  their  wives. 
All  agree  in  the  catastrophe,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of^the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
<quins,  and  the  change  of  government  in  Rome. 
This  event  toolc  place  B.C.  5C9.  Livii  Hist. 
I,  u     Dionys.  haiicarn.  L  /v. — A. 

LUCRETIUS.  TiTUs  Lucretius  Carus, 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  wis  a  Roman,  but 
whether  of  the  ancient  Lucretian  family  is  un- 
certain. According  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle, 
he  was  born  about  B.C.  96.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  sent  to  Athens  when  young,  arid 
there  studied  philosophy  under  Zeno  the  Sido- 
nian,  a  celebrated  Epicurean,  and  Phaedrus. 
We  have  no  other  anecdote  of  his  life  than  the 
romantic  one^  that  an  amatory  philtre  being 
.  administered  to  him  by  his  wife,  he  was  ren- 
dered insane,  and  thenceforth  had  only  inter- 
vals of  reason,  during  which  he  composed  the 
poem  which  has  conferred  so  much  celebrity 
on  his  iiame*  It  is  said  that  he  died  by  his 
own  hand,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  in  six  bookS)  enti- 
tled "  Dc  Rerum  Natura,"  was  the  iirst  accu- 
rate/statement of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
the  Latin  language.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
^r.eat  freedom. with  which  opinions  contra- 
dictory to  the  established  religion  were  at  that 
time  maintained;  for  no  writer  has  in  stronger 
terms  controverted  all  the  popular  notions  of 
heathenism,  and  even  those  fundamental  points 
in  a}l  religions,  the  existence  of  a  creative 
power,  a  providence,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  His  language  and  versification  par- 
take of  the  rudeness  of  an  early  period  of  li- 
terature, and  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  his 
work,  the  poet  is  frequently  scarce  discernible. 
But  where  the  subject  admits  of  elevated  sen- 
timent or  descriptive  beauty,  no  poet,  at  least 
fio  Roman  poet,  has  .taken  a  loftier  flight,  or 
exhibited  more  spirit  and  sublimity.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  detached  passages  that  he  has  dis- 
played the  genius  of  a  true  poet:  tlie  same  ani- 
jmated  strain  is  supported  almost  throughout 
entire  books,  when  he  gets  free  from  the 
trammels  of  his  system.  Virgil  studied  him 
closely,  and  has  borrowed  much  of  his  diction. 
The  morality  of  Lucretius  is  generally  pure, 
although  some  of  his  descriptions  are  gross 
and  licentious.  The  absurd  impiety  of  his 
philosophy  cannot  now  be  accounted  danger- 
ous*, and  the  gravest  characters  in  modern 
times  have  not  scrupled  the  ofiice  of  his  edi- 
tors and  commentators.  The  best  .editions  of 
his  w  rrk  are  thoae  of  Creech,  Oxen,  8vo.  1695 ; 
of  Havercamp,  Lugd,  B.  two  volumes  410. 
1735^  and  of  Wakefield,  LonJ,  three  volumes 


4to.  1795.  It  has  )>een  metrically  translated 
into  Italian  by  Marchetti,  and  into  English  by 
Creech  and  Good.  Fcssii  Poet.  Lat.  BayU. 
Bruck^r.-T-A,, 

LUCULLUS,  Lucius  Lxcinius,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  commander,  was  born  about  B.C. 
115.  He  was  of  a  consular  family,  and  was 
brought  up  in  those  liberal  studies  which  then 
began  to  distinguish  the  Roman  youth.  He  ■ 
made  the  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  in  im- 
peaching Servilius,  ah  augur,  who  had  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  his  father  for  the 
crime  of  peculation;  and  ^though  he  failed  in 
his  attempt,  (he  spirit  of  his  conduct  was  ge- 
nerally applauded.  He  served  with  credit  in 
the  .Marsian  war,  and  was  created  edile  in  his 
absence.  Sylla  employed  him  in  various  im- 
portant concerns,  among  which  was  the.  di- 
rection of  the  mint.  When  that  commander 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens,  he  sent 
LucuUus  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  ships.  Though  received  with  great 
respect  by  king  Ptolemy,  be  was  unable,  to  in- 
duce him  to  send  succours  to  Sylla;  he  viras 
however  successful  in  other  places,  and  collected 
a  fleet,  with  which  he  gave  two  defeats  to  that 
of  Mithridates,  and'  convoyed  Sylla's  troops 
from,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  After  peace 
was  concluded,  Lucullus  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  tax  of  Asia,  in  which  business  be 
acted  with  justice  and  lenity.  His  absence  ia 
that  country  happily  freed  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla;  he  continued,  however,  to  be  so 
much  in-  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  that  at 
his  death  he  made  Lucullus  guardian  to  his 
son.  In  the  year  B.C.  74,  Lucullus  was 
elected  consul  with  M.  Cotta.  Hostilities 
having  again  taken  place  between  Mithridates 
and  the  Roman  commanders  in  Asia,  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  was  expected ;  and  the  wealth 
to  be  gained  in  that  part  of.  the  world  ren- 
dered the  post  of  general  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. Lu<;ullus,  who  dreaded  the  competition 
of  Pompey,  took  measures  to  retain  that  com- 
mander in  Spain ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Oc- 
tavius,  governor  of  Cilicia,  he  employed  the 
interest  of  Praecia,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  to 
gain  over  the  tribune  Cethcgus,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  successor  to  Octa- 
vius.  At  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates  was  unanimously  decreed 
him.  His  colleague  Cotta  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Bithynia. 

The  war  began  with  considerable  advantages . 
to  Mithridates,  who  defeated  the  lieutenant  of 
Cotta  by  landj  and  burnt  the  Roman  fleet* 
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LttCuUus  advanced  against  htm»  but  found  him  ' 
8o  much  superior  in  force  that  he  declined  an 
engagement,  and  harassed  the  enemy  by  fre- 
quent skirmishes.  Mithridates  suddenly  de- 
camping, laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of 
Cyzicum,  which  had  always  been  faithful  to 
the  Roman  cause.  Lucullus  followed,  and  cut 
off  the  rear  of  the  king's  army  j  after  which  he 
look  a  strong  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyzicum, 
by  which  means  he  intercepted  the  supplies  of 
provisions  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reduced  Mithridates  to  great  difficulties.  The 
people  of  Cyzicum,  in  the  mean  time,  foiled  all 
the  king's  attempts  to  storm  their  city;  and  his 
army  being  greatly  diminished  by  famine  and 
disease,  he  was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  Roman  general  lost  no  opportunity  of  an- 
noying him  m  his  retreat,  and  great  numbers 
of  his  troops  were  destroyed  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Lucullus  reduced  all  Paphlagonia  and 
Bitbynia,  and  entering  Pontus,  took  Eupatoria 
and  other  places.  He  next  invested  the  strong 
town  of  Amisus,  the  protracted  siege  of  which 
gave  time  to  Mithridates  to  come  to  its  relief, 
and  Lucullus  ws^  obliged  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains* At  length,  however,  the  king  was  de- 
serted by  his  army,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
withdrsAV  into  Armenia,  to  his  son-in-law,  king 
Tigranes.  AU  the  cities  of  Pontus  submitted 
to  Lucullus  $  among  the  rest  Amisus,  which 
was  burnt,  to  his.  great  displeasure.    He  le- 

.  paired  it,  and  having  reduced  Pontus  to  the 
Ibrm  of  a  Roman  province,  sent  a  message  to 
Tigranes,  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  Mithri- 
dates. This  demand  being  refused,  Lucullus 
marched  agaix^t  the  Armenian  prince,  and  laid 

.  siege  to  Tieranocerta.  Tigranes^  assembling  a 
pr^igious  host,  advanced  to  relieve  it;  but  his 

.  dastardly  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion  at 
the  first  onset,  and  were  totally  defeated  with . 
gitat  loss^  The  victory  was  almost  bloodless 
to  t^e  Romans,  who  are  said  never  before  to 
have  fought  agains^  such  superior  numbers. 
Although  Lucullus  is  represented  by  Plutarch 
as  paying  considerable  attention  to  dreanas  and 
omens,  yet  he  showed  a  contempt  of  vulgar 
superstition  on  this  occasion;  for  being  admo- 
nished by  some  of  hia  officers  not  to  give  battle 
on  that  day,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Cimbri,  he  replied,  **  I  will  make  this  too  an  . 
auspicious  day  for  Rome."  The  war,  how- 
ever, through  the  vigour  of  Mithridates,  was 
rekindled  with  various  success.  Triarius,  one 
of  LucuUus's  lieutenants,  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter;  and  no  termination  appeared 

i  assignable  to  a  contest,  which  was  no  sooner 


suppressed  in  one  part  than  it  broke  out  in  mi« 
other.  The  soldiers  murjiured  at  being  led  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  Asia  with  no  reward  for 
their  toils,  while  their  general  was  continually 
amassing  wealth  from  plundered  provinces^ 
He  was  also  accused  at  Rome  with  designedly 
protracting  the  war  for  his  own  emolument ; 
and  at  length  disQpn tents  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  Roman  senate  appointed  the  consul  Gla- ' 
brio  to  supersede  him.  This  commander,, 
however,  effected  nothing  against  the  enemy; 
and  Pompey  was  the.only  man  whom  the  Ro- 
man people  thought  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  bringing  this  tedious  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Armed  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  Manilian  law,  he  proceeded  ta 
Asia,  B.C.  67,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lu- 
cullus in  Galatia,  which  was  conducted  with 
politeness,  but  was  far  from  cordial  on  either 
side.  The  latter,  witli  1600  men  to  attend  his 
triumph,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived very  honourably  by  the  senate,  but  un- 
derwent an  accusation  before  the  people  for 
t>eculation.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  triumph.  The  spectacle,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  splendid ;  and  besides  a  large 
sum  conveyed  to  tne  treasury,  it  exhibited  re- 
gisters of  much  more  which  he  had  expended 
on  the  public  service^  His  own  private  fortune 
was  greater  than  ever  before  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  a  Roman  citizen;  and  he  resolved  Co 
enjoy  it  at  his  ease,  without  troubling  himself 
with  political  concerns.  He  occasionally,  in"* 
deed,  gave  a  vote  with  his  friends  of  the  sena« 
torian  party,  and  joined  the  true  republicans  in 
checking  the  ambition  of  Pompey;  but  his  cf<* 
forts  were  faint»  and  ^t  length. totally  ceased. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  divorced  his  wife 
Clodia,  the  sister  of  the  infamous  Clodius,  and  ^ 
herself  scarcely  less  infamoifs;  and  he  con- 
tracted a  new  alliance  with  Servilia,  the  sister 
of  Cato,  whose  irregularities  of  conduct  equalled 
those  of  her  predecessor.  In  his  mode  of 
living  he  adopted  a  luxurious  profusion  scarce* 
ly  paralleled  by  a  private  citizen  in  any  age  or 
country,  but  under  the  direction  of  a  refined 
taste,  and  not  excluding  the  rational  pleasures 
of  literature  and  cultivated  society.  At  a  vast 
expence,  he  collected  a  library  more  numerous 
and  select  than  Rome  had  oefore  possessed, 
which  he  threw  open  to  all  persons  of  learning 
and  curiosity.  It  was  particularly  the  resort  of 
the  Greeks  who'  visited  Rome,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  great  hospitality,  delighting  to 
converse  with  them  on  topics  of  philosophy^ 
with  all  the  sects  of  which  he  was  .well  ac- 
quainted«    He  was  himself  principally  attach- 
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cd  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy,  the 
defence  of  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  Ci- 
cero, in  a  dialogue  entitled  '*  Lucullus."  His 
philosophy,  however,  was  expended  in  words; 
for  no  man  carried  further  that  personal  luxury 
which  all  moral  systems  so  much' decry.  The 
profusion  of  his  table  was  constant  and  perpe- 
tual. Some  Greek  strangers  whom  he  had  for 
several  days  entertained  sumptuously,  modestly 
excusing  themselves  from  further  attendance  at 
his  board  on  account  of  the  expence  to  which 
they  put  him,  he  snfiiled,  and  told  them  that 
**  part,  indeed,  of  what  was  provided  was  for 
them,  but  the  greater  share  was  for  Lucullus." 
Supping  once  alone,  and  finding  a  scanty  fare 
set  before  him,  he  called  for  his  house-steward 
and  asked  the  reason  of  it.  The  man  excused 
himself,  from  his  knowledge  that  there  was  to 
be  no  company  that  evening.  **  What!  (said 
the  master)  did  you  not  know  that  Lucullus 
was  to  sup  with  Lucullus?"  His  fame  in  this 
point  once  induced  Cicero  and  Pompey,  by 
way  of  putting  him  to  the  test,  to  invite  them- 
selves in  a  free  way  to  sup  with  him  the  same 
evening,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  them 
nothing  but  what  was  provided  for  himself. 
Lucullus  consented,  but  requested'  in  their 
presence  to  give  a.  single  order  to  a  servant, 
and  this  was,  that  "  supper  was  to  be  served 
in  the'  Apollo."  Every  dining-room  in  his  do- 
mestic arrangement  had  a,  stated  sum  allotted 
for  an  entertainment  given  in  it,  and  the  Apollo 
stood  highest.  Thp  two  illustrious  visitors 
were  therefore  surprised  with  a  most  costly 
banquet,  which  appeared  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  an  instance  of  that  superfluity  of  wealth  in 
which  the  owner  does  not  know  what  he  pos- 
sesses, Horace  tells  a  story  of  Lucullus,  that 
•  being  once  asked  if  he  could  lend  a  hundred 
military  tunics  (chlamydes)  for  a  scenic  enter- 
tainment, he  replied,  *'•  Where  should  I  find  so 
many?  however,  I  will  see.'*  Soon  after,  he 
^/rrote  word  that  he^  had  at  home  five  thousand 
of  them,  and  they  might  have  all  if  they 
pleased.  His  magnificence  in  building  was 
not  inferior  to  his  other  displays  of  ezpensiTe 
luxury.  He  had  a  superb  summer  villa  at 
Tusculum,  and  a  winter  residence  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  at  which  last  were  vast  excavations 
in  the  rock  for  reservoirs  of  salt  water  to  keep 
live  sea-fish,  the  great  object  of  Roman  epi- 
curism. His  gardens  at  Rome  were  upon  a 
scale  of  regal  grandeur,  and  long  subsisted 
dmong  the  principal  decorations  of  that  metro- 
polis. It  is  not  extraordinary  that  one  who 
thus  exhausted  every  source  of  gratification 
should  in^the  decline  of  life  fall  into  a  state  of 


mental  imbecility.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  or  sixty-eight,  and  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  Roman  people,  who,  doubtless, 
had  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  munificence.  Lu- 
cullus may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
both  for  his  civil  and  military  qualifications. 
He  was  also  estimable  in  many  points  of  nioral 
character:  he  was  generous,  humane,  mild,  and 
equitable-,  but  the  example  he  gave  of  bound- 
less profusion  and  immoderate  luxury,  supplied 
by  the  pillage  of  countries  probably  rendered 
hostile  for  that  very  purpose,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  poiverful  cause  of  the  subsequent 
debasement' of  the  Roman  character,  and  sub- 
version of  its  constitution.  Plutarchi  Lucullus. 
Univers.  Hist, — A. 

LUDLOW,  Edmund,  a  distinguished  leader 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  L,  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
rank  originally  settled  in  Shropshire,  but  re- 
moved to  the  county  of  Wilts.  He  was  born 
about  1620,  at  MaideivDradley  in  that  county, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry  Ludlow, 
knight.  He  received  his  academical  education 
at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  His  father, 
who  was  chosen  a  representative  for  Wiltshire 
to  the  long  parliament  of  1640,  having  joined 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  Edmund 
warmly  adopted  the  same  principles,  and  en- 
tered into  a  miUtary  association  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Taw,  with  most  of  whom  he 
joined  the  army  as  one  of  the  life-guards  of 
the  earl  of  Essex.  .  In  this  situation  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  soon  after 
which  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  regi- 
ment of  sir  Edward  Hungerford,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  siege  of  Wardour-castle. 
Of  this  fortress,  when  taken,  he  was  made  go- 
vernor, and  he  held  it  tqp  month^  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  king's  party^  till  it  was  bat- 
tered to  ruins.  On  its  surrender,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Oxford  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  was 
soon  exchanged,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
parliament  sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  He  took  a 
commission  in  tihe  army  under  sir  William 
Waller,  and  raising  a  regiment  of  horse,  was 
present  at  the  second  batue  of  Newbury,  and 
at  several  other  warm  actions,  in  which  he  ^dis- 
played equal  valour  and  conduct. 

When  the  heads  of  the  presbyterian  party 
were  thrown  out  of  power  by  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  Ludlow  seceded  with  them,  and 
remained  without  public  employment  till  he 
was  chosen  in  1645  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Wilts^  tn  the  place  of  his  father,,  who  died 
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two  years  before.  At  this  time  the  machina- 
tions of  the  heads  of  the  army»  and  of  Crom- 
well in  particular,  became  manifest  to  the  true 
republicans,  and  Ludlow  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  them  with  -the  greatest  firmness  and 
openness.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  establish  his  favourite  republic,  to 
join  with  the  army  against  the  parliament, 
when  the  latter  had  voted  that  the  king's  con- 
cessions were  ground  for  a  treaty ;  and  he  was 
active  in  the  arbitrary  ineasure  of  purging  the 
hous9  by  excluding  the  members  who  had  pro- 
moted that  vote.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  "  had  the 
honour"  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  king. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  married,  and  with  his 
wife's  portion  and  part  of  bis  patrimony  made 
a  purchase  of  two  manors  in  Wiltshire  out  of 
the  alienated  dean  and  chapter  lands.  Crom- 
well, probably  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  his  way,  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
lieutenant-general  of  horse  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  civil  affairs  in  that 
kingdom.  He  arrived  there  in  the  beginning 
of  1650,  and  joining  the  army  under  lord-rde- 
puty  Ireton,  performed  many  services  with 
great  vigour  and  ability.  After  the  death  of 
Ireton,  the  chief  command  of  the  army  de- 
volved upon  Ludlowj  but  as  he  continued  to 
oppose  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Cromwell, 
he  was  superseded  by  Fleetwood.  During  his 
absence  in  Ireland,  Cromwell  had  dissolved 
the  long  parliament,  and  assumed  the  office 
of  protector,  a  revolution  in  which  Ludlow 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  concur;  and  he 
used  all  his  influence  with  the  soldiers  to  keep 
thejxi  steady  to  the  cause  in  which  they  first 
engaged.  The  new  government  did  not  choose 
•  to  treat  with  harshness  a  man  so  much  and  so 
justly  respected;  but  as  he  would  not  deliver 
up  his  commission  which  he  had  received  from 
the  former  parliament,  the  option  was  given 
him  to  remain  in  confinement  in  Ireland,  or 
go  to  London.  He  chose  the  latter,  but  upon 
his  arrival  at  Beaumaris  he  was  put  under  ar- 
rest till  the  protector's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  After  some  delay,  arising  from  his 
refusal  to  enter  into  an  engagement  not  to  act 
against  the  existing  government,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  come  to  London,  where  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  Cromwell  and  his  princi- 
pal partisans.  In  this,  he  maintained,  with 
great  freedom  and  presence  of  miind,  the  re- 
publican principles  on  which  he  acted,  and  . 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  absolute  en- 
gagement for  bis  future  submission*.  When- 
the  protector  found  it  necessary  to  €^11  a  new 


parliament,  he  determhied  to  prevent  Ludlow 
from  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  seat,  or  in*- 
terfcring  in  elections;  and  sending  for  him,  he 
warmly  charged  him  with  disaffection,  and  re- 
quired security  of  him,  on  pain  of  confine* 
ment.  Ludlow  denied  he  had  done  any  thing 
contrary  to  law,  and  refused  to  owe  his  liberty 
to  compliance  with  an  unjust  requisition:  in 
the  end,  his  brother  Thomas  was  induced  to 
engage  for  him,  though  without  his  consent, 
and  he  went  into  i^ssex,  where  he  continued 
till  Cromwell's  last  illness.  When  Richard 
was  declared  protector,  Ludlow,  with  other 
republicans,  joined  the  army  party  of  Walling- 
ford- house,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  long  parliament,  in  which  he  took 
his  former  seat.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  had  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  His  attachment  to  the  parliament, 
however,  rendering  him  suspected  to  the  army 
faction,  whose  designs  he  thwarted,  he  was 
again  sent  to  Ireland  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  there.  He  arrived  at  Dublin  in  Au- 
gust 1659,  and  immediately  took  measures  to 
nx  the  officers  in  the  interest  of  the  parliament. 
In  the  mean  time  the  army  in  England  had 
taken  thei  power  into  their  own  hands ;  the 
news  of  which  induced  Ludlow,  with  the  hope 
of  conciliating  the  two  parties,  to  return  to 
London.  Finding,  however,  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  intrigue  in  the  capital,  he  resolved 
to  resume  his  post  in  Ireland,  and  support  the 
authority  of  parliament  there  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  In  his  efforts  for  this  purpose,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  council  of  officers  at  Dublin, 
who  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high-treason  against  him.  To  obviate  its  ef- 
fects, he  hastened  back  to  London,  where  it 
soon  appeared  that  things  were  tending  to  a 
restoration  of  monarchy.  He  attended  at  the 
consultations  of  the  republicans,  to  prevent 
this  issue,  if  possible;  till  at  length,  perceiving  . 
the  tide  of  public  inclination  to  be  irresistible, 
he  began  to  consider  of  his  own  safety.  Though 
his  name  was  not  among  the  seven  excepted  in 
the  bill  of  indemnity,  yet  the  proclamation  for 
all  the  late  king's  judges  to  surrender  them- 
selves within  fourteen  days  filled  him  with 
just  apprehension.  His  friends  differed  in 
their  advice  on  this  occasion ;  but  in  conclusion, 
he  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  withdraw 
from  the  kingdom.  After  undergoing  several 
hazards  of  being  taken,  he  landed  safely  at 
Dieppe,  in  September  1660,  whenc|e  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva,  where  he  was  joined  by  ^wo 
others  of  the  king's  judges.  Not  beiqg  satis- 
fied with  the  security  offered  by  this  state> 
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they  withdrew  to  the  territories  of  the  canton 
of  Bern ;  and  with  several  more  of  the  party 
fixed  their  residence  first  at  Lausanne,  and  af- 
•terwards  at  Vevay.  The  Yengcance  of  the 
royal  family  against  the  regicides,  not  satiated 
by  the  execution  of  those  who  remained  in 
England,  pursued  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
abroad,  and  descended  to  the  hire  of  assassin^ 
for  their  destruction*  Lisle,  one  of  the  fugi- 
tives in  Switzerland,  was  shot  dead  in  the 
church-yard  of  Lausanne.  An  attempt  was 
made  against  the  life  of  Ludlow,  by  a  party 
who  came  over  the  lake  from  Savoy ;  but  their 
intentions  were  timely  discovered.  His  own 
caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
of  Bern,  who  zealously  exerted  themselves  for 
the  protection  of  their  guests,  preserved  him 
from  further  dangers,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  this  retreat,  much  ho- 
noured for  his  private  virtues,  and  probably 
esteemed  for  his  public  conduct  by  a  people  of 
republicans.  On  the  revolution  wnich  de- 
throned another  Stuart  king,  and  placed  Wil- 

*  liam  on  the  throne,  Ludlow,  confiding  in  the 
principles  which  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his 
native  country,  entertained  hopes  of  being  suf- 
fered to  end  his  days  in  it,  and  even  of  being 
employed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     He  came 

'  over  to  England  in  1689,  and  ventured  to  ap- 
pear openly  in  London;  but  a  motion  being 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Edward 
Seymour,  the  head  of  the  tory  party,  for  an 
address  to  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
his  apprehension,  he  returned  to  Vevay,  where 
he  closed  his  life  in  exile  in  1^93,  at  the  age 

'  -of  seventy-three.     A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  principal  chui#i  there  by 
his  widow,  who  had  been  his  faithful  and  cou-  - 
rageous  partner  in  all  fortunes. 

Edmund  Ludlow  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  purest  characters  engaged  in  the  unhappy 
contests  of  those  times.  His  public  conduct 
seems  to  have  been  always  directed  by  truly 
patriotic  principles,  however  mistaken  in  their 
application.  He  was  disinterested,  equitable, 
and  humane;  calm  and  sedate,  yet  resolute; 
virtuous  without  austerity,  and  pious  without 

•  fanaticism.  He  had  considerable  talents,  both 
civil  and  military;  and  if  he  was  sometimes 
the  dupe  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  he^did  not 
want  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  the  general  in- 
tentions of  the  dififerent  parties.  He  left  to 
posterity  a  valuable  legacy  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
first  printed  at  Vevay,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

1698,  to  which  another  volume  was  added  in 

1699.  They  were  reprinted   in   London,  in 
orke  volume  fdio,  175 1>  -with  the  addition  of 


«  The€ase  of  King  Charles  I.'*  drawn  up  by 
John  Cook,  solicitor  to  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice on  his  trial.  A  new  edition  in  quarto  was 
printed  in  1771*  These  Memoirs  contain  an 
account  of  the  author's  own  transactions  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent « period, 
together  with  many  particulars  relative  to  the 
general  history  of  the  times,  written  in  a  clear 
unaflected  style;  and  though  not  entirely  free 
from  party  misrepresentation,  are  replete  with 
curious  and  authentic  matter.  Ludiow*s  Me^ 
moirs.     Biogr.  Britan.'-^A. 

LUDOLF,  Job,  a  learned  orientalist,  was 
born  in  1624,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Erfurt, 
in  Thuringia.     He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  and  p'articularly  at- 
tended to  the  study  of  juriisprudence,  and  of 
the  learned  languages,  especially  those  of  the 
east.     For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  he  tra- 
velled into  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
after  an  absence  of  six  years  returned  to  Er- 
furt.    He    exercised    there   during  eighteen 
years  the  functions  of  a  counsellor,  and  was 
frequently  deputed  to  assist  at  the  diets  held 
upon  the  subject  of  the  contests  between  the 
dttkes  of  Saxony  and  the  archbishops  of  Mentz. 
Wearied  at  length  with  public  business,  and 
impatient  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  stu- 
dies, he  obtained  his  dismission  from  Frederic 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  granted  him  the  title  of 
honorary  counsellor.     He  chose  for  the  place 
of  his  retreat  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne;  but  scarcely  had  he  settled  his  family 
there,  when  the  elector*palatine  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  finances.     In  his  'service  he 
made  two  journeys  to  France,  where  he  con- 
sulted the  libraries  of  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
every  information  connected  with  his  favourite 
oriental  studies.     At  length  he  returned  to 
Frankfort,  and  employed  himself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  finishing  and  revising- 
the  different  works  he  had  composed.     He 
died  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  universal 
esteemi  as  well  for  his  virtues  as  his  talents. 
He  possessed  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  ac- 
quired by  indefatigable    industry;    and    was 
Equally  fitted  fof  the  dispatch  ot  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  retired  pursuits  of  the  closet. 
Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Ludolf,  the  prin- 
cipal are  "Historia  jSlthiopica,"  folio,  1681: 
"  A.  Commentary  on  the  same,"  folio,  1691: 
"  An  Appendix  €0  the  same,**  4to.  1693:  in 
these  works  the  history,  religion,  <and  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians  are  detailed  at  length;  and 
though  some  errors  and  iiKiccuracies  have  been 
pointed  out,  they  are  allowed  to  contain  a  great 
maas  of  authentic  informations  <*  An  Abyssi- 
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nian  Gnuaunar  and  Dictiooaiyj  fidio^  1698:' 
*<  Di«sertatio  de  LocustU,"  folio,  1694;  "  Fasti 
EcelesiaB  Alexaodrinie*"  folio,  1691:  **  De 
Belio  Turcico  feliciter  Conficiendo/'  4to.  16S6. 
Af^sri.     Nsu^.  Diet.  iB//,— A. 

LUPOLF,  Hekrt-Wii.uam»  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  lefiraed  a^  well  aspioua 
writer,  waS'borii  at  £rfijut|  in  the  year  1655. 
His  fatlier.  who  was  a  counsellor  of  that  city» 
gayc  him  a  liberal  education}  and  his  uncle  in- 
structed him  in  the  oriental  languages,  parti- 
cularly the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  in  which 
he  became  a  considerable  profieient.  He  ob- 
tained the  poH  of  secretary  to  M.  Lenthe, 
^  envoy  from  Christian.  V.  king  of  Denmark  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain;  who  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  in  that  employment,  that  he  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, who  in  1680  appointed  him  his  secre* 
tary.  This  situation  he  retafaied  for  some 
years,  till  ike  attack  of  a  violent  disorder  ren* 
dered  him  incapable  of  discharging  its  duties; 
when  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  with  a  hand- 
some pension.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  resolved 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  such 
as  were  little  known  to  travellers,  tliat  he 
might  become  acquainted  with  their  manners,, 
and  learn  their  languages.  Russia  was  the 
first  country  of  this  description  which  excited 
his  curiosity;  and  as  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  langifige  before  he 
left'  England,  he  was  soon  able  to  converse, 
with  the  natives,  and  met  with  a  polite  recep- 
tion from  the  principal  persons  in  that  country. 
As  he  understood  music,  and  was  an  able  per- 
former on  several  instruments,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  display  his  accomplishments  in  this  art 
'before  the  czar  at  Moscow,  to  the  great  sur- 

frize  'and  delight  of  that  prince*  The  various 
nowledge,  likewise,  which  he  discovered  in 
bis  conversations  with  the  Russian  clergy,  led 
them  to  consider  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning; 
and  particularly  the  facility  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed in  the  Hebrew  tongue>  with  some 
Jews  who  were  in  that  country.  Upon  his 
return  to  London  in  1694,  he  was  obliged  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone; 
and  as  soon  as  his  health  would  perhiit  he  set 
about  the  composition  of  *<  A  Russian  Gram- 
mar," intended  for  the  use  not  only  of  traders, 
and  travellers,  but  of  the  natives  themselves, 
by  exhibiting  the  priniciples  of  their  language 
in  a  more  regular  form  than  had  been  l^fore 
Jaid.  down.  This  work  was  printed  at  the 
Oxford  university  press,  and  published  in  1696. 
XiUdolf's  curiosity  now  determined  him    to 


take  a  voyage  into  the  east^  that  he  might  ob-» . 
tain  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Qiristian  church  in  the  Levant.  He  arrived 
at  Smyrna  in  November  1698;  whence  he 
went  to  Jafia,  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem^  and 
from  Jerusalem  to  Cairo;  makrag  useful  ob-' 
servations  on  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  and  carefully  examining  the  state  of  go-, 
vernment  and  religion  in  the  different  countries, 
through  which  he  passed.  An  anecdote  which 
he  relates  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
bet  ween. him  and  the  commander  of  a  Turkish, 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  had  taken  his. 
passage  for  Alexandria,,  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  preserved.  He  was  one  day  reading, 
aloud  our  Saviour's  sermon  in  the  mount,  out* 
of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament,, 
which  had  been  printed  at  the  expence  of  Mr. 
Boyle;  when  the  captain,  after  having  listened, 
for  some  time,  asked  him,  *'  What  book  that 
was?''  Upon  his  answering,  ^'  that  it  was  the 
system  ot  the  Christian  religion;''  the  captain^ 
replied,  <*  that  could  not  nossibly  be  true, 
since  the  practice  of  the  Christians  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse."  To  this  Ludolf  rcjoinedt. 
'*  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  easy 
to  account  for  his  being  so;  since^  the  Turkk. 
had  little  opportunity  of  conversing  with,  or 
observing  the  manners  of  any  other  Christians 
than  sailors  or  merchants,  who  were  too  com- 
monly a. disgrace  to  their  religion."  With  this 
answer  the.  Turk  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied, 
and  afterwards  treated  our  traveller  with  great 
civility  and  kindness.  As  soon  as  Ludol£ 
had  returned  to  England,  his  reflections  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  Christianity  among  those 
who  prolHsed  that  religion  under  the  Turkish, 
government  induced  him  to  undertake  an  im- 
pression of  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
Greek,  and  to  present  it  to  the  meribers  of 
the  Gireek  church*  The  version  which  he 
made  use  of  was  one  that  had  been  published^ 
several  years  before  in  Holland,  in  two  vo- 
lumes. Being  encouraged  in  ilns  undertakings 
by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  other  friends,  Ludolf  care- 
fully superintended  an  impression  of  this  ver*! 
ston,  which  was  printed  at  London,  in  one  vo- 
lume i2mo.^  which  he  afterwards  distributed; 
among  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  the  conneC'^ 
tions  which  he  had  formed  in  his  eastern  tour4. 
He  often  expressed  his  wishes,  that  the^pro-^. 
testant  powers  of  Europe  would  in  one  respect 
imitate  tl^e  papists,  in  their  zealous  endeavours 
to  propagate  their  religion,  by  establishing  a, 
kind  ot  college  at  Jerusalem.  He  wished  also^, 
that  the  men  to  be  selected  fox:  such  an  infi^itur. 
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tion  should  not  be  persons  devoted  to  the 
.propagation  of  the  peculiarities  of  any  of  the 
particular  systems  concerning  which  Protest- 
ants differ  among  themselves,  but  united  to* 
gether  by  an  agreement  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  by  universal  love 
and  charity.  A  college  of  such  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vulgar  Greek,-  Turkialh,  and 
Arabic  languages,  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
contribute  wonderfully  to  the  spreacUng  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  east.  Ludolf  is  ceiv 
tainly  entitled  to  praise  for  the  liberality  of  his 
own  views;  but  we  fear  that  the  period  is  at 
a  distance  when  suoh  a  project  as  that  of 
which  he  had  conceived  the  idea  may  be  more 
than  Utopian.  In  the  year  1709,  Ludolf  was 
appointed  by  queen  Anne  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  managing  the  charities  collected  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  Palatines,  whom  the  se- 
vere exactions  of  the  French,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  had  driven  from  their  native 
country.  He  died  in  the  year  1710,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  besides  his  "  Rus- 
sian Gtrammar,"'  he  was  the  author  of  **  Me- 
ditations on  Retirement  from  the  World  5*' 
**  Meditations  upon  divers  Subjects,  tending  to 
Promote  the  inward  Life  of  Faith,"  &C.5 
**  Considerations  on  the  Interest  of  the  CKurch 
Universal;"  ^*  A  Proposal  for  promoting  the 
Cause  of  Religion  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Levant ;"  **  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of 
the  Christian  Church;"  and  "A  Homily  of  Ma- 
carius,  done  out  of  Greek."  Some  of  these 
pieces  were  printed  separately,  and  they  were 
all  published  in  a  collective  form  in  the  year 
1 7 1 2.  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Persons^  British  and  Foreign^  ivho  died  in 
the  year  1310.— M. 

LUGO,  John  de,  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit 
and  cardinal,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  the  deputy  frorn  Se- 
ville to  the  states^  of  the  kingdom  convened  at 
Madrid,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1583. 
He  discovered  early  proofs  of  capacity,  being 
able  to  read  printed  books  and  written  hand  at 
three  years  of  agej  and  at  fourteen,  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  entering  on 
academic  studies,  by  maintaining  theses  on 
different  subjects.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Salamanca  to  study, 
the  law;  where  he  was  induced  by  the  example 
of  an  elder  brother  to  enter  among  the  Jesuits 
in  the  year  1603,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion which  his  father  made  to  that  step.  He 
went  through  his  course  of  philosophy  in  the 
seminary  belonging  to  the  order  at  Pampeluna, 
aiul  studied  divinity  at  Salamanca.     Upon  his 


father's  death  he  was  sent^bv  hiS  su^riors  to* 
Seville,  to  takc»  possession  of  a  very  consider-, 
able  Ifth^ritahce  which  fell  to  him  and  his  b^b- 
ther,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  latter  di- 
vided it  among  the  Jesuits  of  Seville  and  Sala- 
manca. During  five  years  he  taught  philoso- 
phy with  grdSat  lapplauscat  Medina  del  Caihpd;  - 
and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of ' 
divinity  at  Valladolid.  In  this  employment  he 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success,  that 
his  superiors  thought  him  worthy  of  a  profes- 
sorship of  greater  eminence;  and  accordingly, 
in  1621,  they  sent  him  to  fill  their  divinity 
chair  at  Rome-  This  post  he  occupied  during 
twenty  years,  with*  Very  distinguished  reputa- 
tion,* devoting^  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  without  spendfng  his  time  in 
paying  court  to  the  cardinals,  and  visiting  am- 
bassadors. In  the  year  1643,  pope  Urban 
VIII.  raised  him  to  the  purple;  without  his 
knowledge,  or  his  entertaining  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  his  holiness  had  such  a  deHign.  Many 
singular  particulars  are  related  of  the  unambi- 
tious disposition  which  this  Jesuit  displayed, 
when  he  Was  made  acquainted  with  his  promo- 
tion, and  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  which 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  curiosity  on 
the  subject  may  find  recorded  in  Bayle.  He 
died  in  1660,  about  the  age  of  sevfenty-seven. 
He  invented,  or  at  least  brought  into  credit, 
the  doctrine  of  inflated  points,  intended  to  re- 
pel the  objections  against  the  divisibility  of  parts 
in  infinitum^  as  well  as-  against  mathematical 
points;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  notion  of  the  philosophical  sin:  but 
these  scholastic  subtleties,  which  for  a  time 
were  the  subjects  of  much  discussion,  have 
long  been  e|a>loded  by  philosophers  and  divines. 
He  also  ptibiished  seven  ponderous  folio  vo- 
lumes, in  Latin,  on  questions  in  scholastic  di- 
vinity and  morals ;  of  which  those  only  main- 
tain any  reputation  in  the  catholic  schools 
which  treat  «  De  Virtute  ct  Sacramento  Peni- 
tentiae/'  and  "  De  Justitia  et  Jure."  What 
principally  entitles  his  name  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  is  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  the  first  person  who  brought  into  repute 
that  excellent  febrifuge  the  quinquina^  and  who 
introduced  it  into  France  in  the  year  1650, 
where  it  was  called  at  first  carditial  de  Lugc^s 
ponvder.  This  drug  he  administered  gratis  to 
the  poor  who  were  aflUcted  with  aguish  com-, 
plaints,  but  obliged  the  rich  to  purchase  it 
with  its  weight  in  gold.  His  elder  brother, 
Francis  de  LugOy  taught  divinity  in  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Santa  Fee,  and  died  in  1652, 
about  the  age  of  sevcnty»two.    He  wai  the  ' 
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mubor  c£  '^  Commeatarii  ia  primam  Parteoi  S* 
Xhocns  de  Deo,  Trini^tep^  AngeliV  j<$4^ 
in  two  volumeB  folipi.and  other  treatises  .m 
Bcholagtic  divioity  and  morals^     Antafiii  BibL 
Mup^n.     Baylel    Nouv.  Diet*  Hist. — M. 
.    LUKE,  Saint,  an  evangelist,  axid  the  eooy- 
panion  of  St.  Paul  ia  his  labouvBy  2S  St.  Mark 
was  of  Su  Peter,  acconiing  to  Euaebius  of 
Caesarea  and  St.  Jerome,  who  are  followed  by 
some  ancient  and  the  greater  munber  of  mo- 
dern writetft,  WAS  a  native  «f  Antioch}  but  we 
4o  not  find  that  livpothesis  couxuenanced  by 
any  other  fathers  nefore  Eosebius.     Grotius 
^nd  Wetsidn  are  of  opinion  that  be  was  not 
.only  bom  at  Antioch,  but  W2s  also  a  slave;, 
ekher  at  Roaie,  or  in  Greece }  who,  having 
obtained  his  freedoiD^  returned  to  his  nal^m 
.placCf  whore  he  became  first  a  Jewish  ^pcosa- 
/jyte,  and  then  a  Ghristiaa.     And  Cav^  as  well 
.as  Mill  think  it  Ukely,  that  he  was  converted 
by  Paul  at  Antioch.    These  ]iotions,.howeveK, 
appear  lo  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  in 
antiquity.    If  he  is  the  Lucius  menti0oe4  in 
RoBiaus  xvL  a  is  the  J4ucias  of  Cjmae  in  Acts 
xiii.  I,  Luke  the  bdov/sd  physLpian  in  Colos. 
iv.  14,  and  «he  Lucas  spoken  of  ia  PhikM. 
veise  d49  as  seenoi/s  most  probable  lia  the  jam^- 
imeat  of  able  ^m^pot  -and  modem  critics,  ;& 
,-must  have  b9en  of  Jewish  desoeaf^  a. relation 
of  St.  Paul,  audi  not  uniikely,  a  nativp  >of 
Judea.    His  .profesfli^tb  U  appears,  was  tbatof 
.  a  pbyAiQian :  \^t  that  Jhe  wa#  ^Iso  ^  j>aint^,  as 
the  oathplic  legends  pse^W,  is  rejected  asva^ 
*lable  by  the  mos^  judicious  writers  ia  rthat 
rcomnumion.    Luke  must  have  been  an  early 
believer;  and,  ,upan  the  .supposition  that  be 
.^vas  one  of  the  two  whom  .our  Jiord. met  wjth 
on  the  ^ijiray  so  E^imauSf  ^c^  the  4ay  of  .hji.rf- 
tsurcec^ofi,  which  hi^s  a  -grcfft  HppesMra^^e  of 
jprobabilityy  he  w^s  a  heaji^^wdt^i^ipl^^f 
^Christ  hiiweif.    Fabriicifl^  Qr.  !W^i^y,,r^ 
other 'learned  men  amoag  the  mod^^ros  ^  w^ 
as  ancients,  have  }^en  of  the  Qpimon'tha;t  t^ 
was  one  of  the  seventy  discipjes)  wbioh  hufims 
io  >have  been  ipanded  v^th^  ^  got^&^a^^, 
tbm  on.tfae  authority  pf  ti^stifn^ny.    Jb^is^coQr-. 
tain,  however,  thatiie  was  h«ld  iO'JH^  ^««vn 
%  St.  P^u^  who  /^xpKssly.c^  him  4iis  iet- 
)ow-labQurer,.9nd  wb0in.he.aci(;ompfM)\<yi  wh^n 
that  aposU^ .  first  wwnt  Mq  BI?«w4wia,    Je- 
rome says,  that>he  was  the  gaoi^taflf  .^n^^ion 
of  St.  Paul  in  his .  tmii^BU-    This  .V9I  leaiH  sire 
..may  MSefit,  pn.tb©  iM^hprity  of  Scwptvre.J^- 
tory,  that  he  was  wofi  JSt*  Pa^ul  ^  .Tte%8, 
(whence  they  wcat^y'^ft.io  I^Mi^thrRcia, 
^heiv»e  ;to  l4eaQolk»vftiirf  ilhwcie;  $0  FM^iimu 
W*  jftnd  no  *3S?MM  ««iop  irf.  him  saw- 
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wards,  till  $t  Fii^t  was  »  «eoQiul  ^m^jtk 
Greece,  and  was  ^ettjiig  oat  ibr  Jerusalem 
with  the  coUec^i9ns  whi<^  Jud  been  made^qr 
the  poor  Cbri:«tianjs  in  Judea.  .On  this  ogc»-  « 
.sion  be  accompanied  St.  Paul  from  Cjreeiije 
through  Maoedonia  <to.  Philippi,  and  ivt  hie 
subsequent  voyages  along  the  coasts  of  A^  ^ 
Caesarea;  whence  tl^y  travelled 'i}o  Jerusalem. 
Here  be  continued' with  the  ap(^^  rilUhe  ia- 
.surrcction  of  the  Jews  agavust  him-  in  the 
Temple^  and  attended  him  during  his  impri- 
.sonment  at  Casarea,  after  he  lud  made  hi& 
appeal  to  Caei^r.  And  when  St.  Pa^l  was 
sent  prisoner  from  Ctesarea  to  RpmCy  Lube 
went  withium  ia  .the  same  ship^^od  remaiued 
with  him  during  the  t;wo  years  of  his  impri- 
sonment da  .that  dty»  beyond  which  period  the 
.history  of  the  Aqts  of  j:be  Apostles  js  not  car- 
ried. Aftjer  (he  enlacgemrnt  f  f  St.  Paul,  it 
appears  most  probable  that  St.  Luke  went  islo 
Greece,  and  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
difierent  parts  of  that  country  -till  his  dcadi. 
With  respect  to  the  precise  dme,  plao^  aud 
manner  of  that,  event;,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formatbn;  .but  .£rom  a  compMriaon  of  the  a^, 
cojunts  haudqd  diown  bjf  tradition  it  9$emi  pro- 
.baisde,  that  he  died  a  natural  ^deaUi  jn  Achaia, 
at  an  advanced  ^e,  and  .abon^  4!bi^  i^^  9^ 
Ckmt  70. 

The  writiqgs&r  .which  the  jQhristian  chuscb 

.is  indebted  to.  St.  Luke,  ai;e  his  **  jC^ospel,'*' 

..and  the  history  of  **  The  Aats  ei  the  ^^pqsdc^*** 

These  booM  ^^<^.  ioBoribed  -to  a.pesfpn  aam^ 

Theophihi^  who  s^gpears  from  <fi^e  titles  to. 

Jiave  been  aii^^ntpf  «ank;^^ut  wiic^r  he  w»8 

a  Gtrntile,.  or>  Jew^sit  is  difficulty.if  npt  iffi- 

flo»sible,  and  cer^nljr  9(|no  n^omeat,  to  4e- 

. termiive.  >  <<  The  ;QfD^l>ol  St* rLuJie"  jpfeseats 

us  i?icbi^  history  of  (be  iiCs  W  acti<ms>of 

>Chv}st,;:iSnpm.  liis  bif^h  -tiil^  f^i^oensioo^s^io 

ii^hmi  is  pfrfi^^.Bni,;^K»u|kt  qf  !th<J  birt^iof 

..  hiB  icareK^^nerj  Jphn*  the  fBaptistr    His  nsotive 

•i^r  undertaki^  ;it  *^vas,rto.  g^pre.^  gp^r^e^ 

^histoqy  q(,i^  /events  im  o^r  »Savioi|ir'«  life, 

foHfidc4  on  ^tertw^H  pf  Ae  i«pqftie»  and 

:e,jt^V^t^^m^o{  fnf^ifik  iD?C|y4aia4  ^mmp^d 

49  b^^mk  ns^r^y»giwi^i9hwe^  ^heriimpfr- 

.'%Mf'iWqWO}»^  lA^ofK  ^licprpdupli^Wjpf 

-dbese  r^r^airy,^'  ^.  I^uke  pgnklnot meantp  in- 

.i^lHd^ 'ti^.  Q(?9pels  joiSt.  MatAew  gnd  St. 

;A^dc^  /tor  it  m^  be  Mtisfactprii^y  sb^ivn  from 

'ip»ter<^'e\^a^,  ,t}^t  if  tho^e  Gospels  tw«re 

- ^ittepand :publi'^h«d ^at  isp  easly a  p^ripd\a8 

hi^  own,  whiph'fh^fl^ i^'Stror^gr^aspn for  qiies*     * 
jliofittfr  fM^y  irere  at  the^time  whe^  hefWjrote 
i.fimlHioisr^  to  iim^.  lAnd  he  $peaks?eif  f|he >au* 
/tbAKS  (9i  AQ»<&.9anfativw»  ^s:if  tUcflr  themscives 
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i^FCTc'not  eye- withcsses  ofthc  facts  which  they 
recorded;  and,  thjferefote,  at  any  rate  he  could 
not  hare  Matthew  in  view.  But  whether  those  . 
bbtories  were  the  productions  of  honest  men, 
who  had  given  defective  account?,  as  some 
maintain,  or  were  erroneous  and  fabulous  nar- 
ratives, as  others  contend,  are  questions  which 
•It  does  not  belong  to  our  province  to  discuss*, 
and  we  refer  out  readers  for  the  arguments  in . 
support  of  those  opposite  hypotheses  to  Lard- 
ncr  and  Michaelis  as  quoted  below.     With 
respect  to  the  time  when  this  CJospel  was  writ- 
ten, the  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that 
St.  Luke 'wrote  it  not  long  before  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  were  published  m  63,  or 
64;  and  our  Englisrh  critic  just  mentioned  has 
pointed  out  some  marks  of  time  in  the  Gospel 
itself,  which  serve  considerably  to  support  that 
hypothesis.    On  the  other  hand,  the  learned 
German  employs  much  ingenuity  in   endea- 
vouring to  invalidate  that  opinion,  and  to  prove 
thatj  for  ought  we"  know,  it  may  have  been 
written  many  years  before  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.      But  the  pkce  where  St.  Luke 
wrote  this  Gospel  has  given  rise  to  a  still 
greater  variation  in  sentiment,  than  the  .time 
when  it  was  composed.    Michaelis  enumerates 
no  less  than  nine  different  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times, 
on  this  subject ;  arrd,  after  enquiring  into  the 
evidence  on  which  each  is  built,  concluded  it 
to  be  most  probable  that 'St.  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  £akstine,  while  St.  Paul  was  pri- 
soner at  Gsesare^.     Laidner  coincidds  in  opi- 
nion  with  Jerome,   that  •  it  was  written  in 
Achaia,  and  sujyposes  that,  dtiring  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Tudea,-  St.  Luke  embraced 
the  opportunity  or  cbAii^letirfg  his  cdllfections 
for  it,  in  his  corivcfrsationst  with  &€?ibra!  of  the 
apostles,  atrt  dthtreyefwitn^isesr  df^ur  Lord^s 
person  and  ^qrks  j'  ahd'  that  ^en  he  left  St. 
raul  at  Rome,  on  the' termination  of  hislni- 
prisonmem,  he  w^nr  into  Greece,'  and  there 
composed  and  published  his  Go^et.    Jttnust 
be  acknowledged,' h6w^yei',t})fat  the '  different 
hypotheses  on  this  subje^  ate«  ^11  founded  on 
trtidifidnary  reports;  andit  is  not'  ^as^'tb  de- 
termihei  whith  is  the  m65t  digiMbtbnJectfit^. 
The  other  work  of  out  eVangelist  is  the  bis- 
•  tory  of  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  which 
was  intended,  as  appears  from  the  Very  first 
sentence,  to  be  a  continuation  of  his  •*  Gosj^K'* 
According  to'  Mill,' it  was  written  in'the-yie&r 
64.    That  it  was  hot  written  bcfcJrc 'the  year 
6^   must  be  granted,  since  k  contiteea  the 
history  of  the  actions' of  the  apofs ties  tdthe 
tenninatioQ  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  which 


is  allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  diat  year. 
Ic  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke 
finished  it,  either  in  that  or  the  following  year, 
at  Rome  or  in  Greece.  From  a  survey  of  its 
contents,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
St.  Luke  did  not  intend  to  write  a  general  his-* 
tory  of  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension:  for  he  has 
whblly  omitted  many  facts,  which  an  historian^ 
who  designed  to  write  a  general'  account  of 
the  Christian  churck,^  would  not  have  passed 
over  in  silence.  He  has  also  omitted  many 
material  transactions  in  the  life  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  given  no  account  of  some  of  the 
controversies  which  took  place,  and  of  the  he«- 
retical  opinions  which  distracted  tlie  church. 
Of  these  omissions  Michaelis,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Lardner,  have  selected  several  remark- 
able instances*  But  these  omissions  are  no 
disparagement  to  his  history  j  and  the  relation 
of  the  particulars  which  they  have  selected 
was  not  necessary  for  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view.  That  object  seems  to  have  been  two«^ 
fold:  to  relate  in  what  manner  ilke  gifts  of  Ae 
Holy  Spirit  were  communicated  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  miradet  peiu 
formed  by  the  apostles,  br  which  the  trutn  of 
Christianity  was  confirmed^  and  to  deliver  such 
accounts,  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles 
to  admission  into  the' church  of  Christ,  a  claim 
disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially  at  the  time 
when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
And  it  was  the  circumstance  last  metitio^ned 
which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against 
St.  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  ip 
Rome,  with  the  period  of  which  St.  Luke 
closes  his  history.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  S(« 
Luke's  intention  only'  to  record  those  feets, 
.  whidh  he  had  eithek*  ieen  himself,  or  heard*  of 
'  frorti '  eye-witnesses-  Of  all  the  evangelists  he 
^fpeif 9  to  hate  been  the  most  skilful  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  the  style  of  his  writings, 
•though  not  free  from  Hebraisms,    is  much 

eirer  than  that  of  most  6ther  books  of  the 
eW  Testament.    Act/  tf  the  JposHei^  passim* 

'  'Ei/fdii  Hist:EccL  H6.  Hi.  cap.  4*    Hieron.  Pra- 

fat:  in  JSvaftg.  Luc.  GrrtUet  Witstein.  Praf. 
tnLue.     MilHi  Proleg.  Num.   11 2.     FtShricii 

'BiU.  Gr£c.  voL  III.  /i*.  tv.  cap.  5.  Caw^s 
hist*  Lit.  vdf.  L  suk  sac.  Apost.  WhitWs  Pref. 
to  Paraph,  on  Luke*  Lardner^s  Hid.  ApoH.  ahd 
Evang.  w/.  /  cL  4.  $  3.  and  eh.  8.     MariVs 

'^'ransi.  tf  Michaelis* s  Introd.  to  Ne^  Tes$.  vol. 
IIL part  i.  ch.  s^h^M.       •'  ^-     ' 

t  LULLI,  Jo«N-8AyTiJTj  an  eminent  mu- 
siciah,  was  bom  of  Obscure  parents  near  Flo- 
rence in  1633^    Discovering  almost  horn  hi& 
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iofancy  t  prop^nsitv  to  music,  he  was  inttract. 
^d  in  the* guitar  by  a  benetoleat  cordelier. 
His  peiformance  happened  to  attract  the  no- 
tiee  of  the  chevalier  de  Guisei  then  on  his  tra- 
TclSy  who  brought  hini»  about  the  age  of 
twelves  to  France^  a;id  placed  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  This 
lady,  disgusted  by  his  mean  and  unpromising 
appearance,  sent  him  down  to  her  kitchen  as 
tirHler«^cuUIoni  In  that  situation^  however, 
his  talents  disclosed  diemselves  by  his  assiduity 
In  scraping  at  leisure  hours  upon  a  wretched 
fiddle ;  and  his  mistress,  when  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  had  him  taught  the  violin 
by  a  regular  master,  under  whom  he  made  a 
rapid  proficiency^  He  at  length  procured  ad- 
mission into  the  king's  band,  and  began  to  at- 
tend to  musical  composition.  Some  of  his 
airs  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that  he  placed 
-htm  at  the, head  of  a  new  band,  called  Les 
^Petits  Violons.  He  continually  rose  in  favour 
with  his  majesty  and  the  pubHc,  and  became  the 
creator  of  a  new  species  of  French  mu«c, 
'which  enchanted  the  nation,  and  conferred 
upMhim  a  lasting  fame.  It  possessed  great 
variety,  and  abounded  with  airs,  chorusses, 
and  dances,  .80  easy  and  natural,  that  they 
dwelt  upon^the  memory  of  all  who  heard  them, 
imd  were  frequetitly  joined  in  by  the  whole 
audience  in  the  pit.  -.  He  was  particularly 
regarded  as  having  bvougbt  to  perfection  the 
^andcpera^  th^  spectacle  onwhidi  the  French 
pride  themselves»  as  having  titti'passed  all  man- 
'kind.  In  conjunction  with  the  poet  Quinault^ 
he  produccfd  many  pieces  pf  tius^kind  whidi 
•obtained  the  highest  applause*  '^It  was  in  1672 
that,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  abbe  Fenin^ 
he  was  appointed* to  the  opera*management, 
from  which  time  be  produced  new^operas  an- 
nually as  long  as  he  iivod.  Lewis:  ^XIVI. 
granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  created 
him  a  secretary  in  the  chancellery,  to  the  mor* 
tification  of  the  haughty  Louvois  and  others  of 
that  board.  Ha  atnassed  considerable  wealth, 
<ii  whkh  he  was  accounted  greedy.  In  his 
manners  he  had  little  of  the  courtier,  being 
rough  and  boisterous,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  malevolence.  He  had  great  vivacity^  and 
much  pantomime  in  his  conversation,  loved 
wine,  and  was  somewhat  incKned  to  libertin-^ 
ism.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  integrity, 
and  rendered  himself  equally  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  opera^perfoxmers.  Ihe  king, 
in  1687,  having  recovered  from  a.  dangerous 
illness,  LiiUi -composed  a  Te  Deum  on  the  oc«. 
casion,  during  the  performance  of  which,  as 


be  was  beating  time  vndi  great  animation,,  he 
chanced  to  struce  his  foot  with  his  cane.  Thia 
accidebt  produced  a  mortification  in  the  toe, 
whidi  resisted  all  applications,  and  gradually 
gained  ground,  till  his  life  was  in  manifest 
danger.  His  confessor  was  summoned,  who 
refused  to  give  him  absolution,  unless  he 
would  deliver  to  him  a  new  opera  he  was  com* 
posing,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This 
was  done,  and  LuUi,  being  somewhat  better, 
was  soon  after  visited  by  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
who  reproached  him  with  having  burned  his 
music  in  compliance  with  a  gloomy  Jansenist. 
<*  Hush  !  my  lord  (said  LuUi)  I  have  another 
copy."  This  sally,  however,  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  relapse,  in  which  the  confessor 
had  all  the  advantage.  The  poor  penitent 
submitted  to  be  laid  upon  a  heap  of  ashes 
with  a. cord  about  his  neck,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  sung  to  an  air  of  his  own  com- 
posing, ' 

II  feut  mottrir,  p^oheur,  il  faut  mourir  j 

He  soon  after  expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Nouv.  Diet*  Mistn  Barney  and  Havfkin// 
Hist,  cf  Music.'-^A. 

LULLT,  RATMoto,  a  philosopher  of  great 
note  in  the  dark  agest  was  bom  at  Majorca  in 
I234«  Ip'his  youth  he  bore  arms,  and  led  the 
life  of  a  man  ot  pleasure.  Falling  in  love  with 
a  young  maid,  who  obstinately  rejected  his 
addresses,  she  at  length*  to  free  herself  from 
his.  importunities,  displayed  to  him  her  breast 
consumed  with  a  cancerous  ulcer.  The  spec- 
tacle had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
plunged  into  religious  retirement,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  pious  pursuits.  Others^ 
hpwever,  say  that  it  inspired  him  with  the 
fesol^tiion  of  seeking  a  remedy  for  her  4isease, 
and  was  the  motive  for  the  chemical  studies 
for  w|\ich  h^  beqipie  famous.  It  appears  cerr 
tain  ^hat  he  undertook  a  course  of  travels  into 
Af^ca-and  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing  the^^hpmetans  to  the  Christian  faithy 
where  he  incurred  great  hardships  and  dan- 
gers. He  was  so  much  inflamed  with  zeal 
for  this  object,  that  not  succeding  in  his  appli- 
cation to  various  .Christian  princes  for  assist- 
ance, he  entered  into  th^  Franciscan  order, 
and  returned  to  Africa  with"  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  martyrdom.  When  he 
was  again  found  in  that  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  depart  only  on  con^ 
dition  of  not  returning,  he  was  thrown  inro 
prison)  and  after  sufiering  much  torture^  was 
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freed  tWougk  Ae  interest  d  some  Genoei^ 
traders^  who  todc  him  on  boaid  tlietr  ship-  to 
convey  bim  home.  On  the  paaoage,  irben 
JU6(;  in  si^bt  of  his  native  land,  he  died,  in  r  3 15; 
From  this  natiative,  which.  lepr^seixts  LciUy  in 
the  light  of  a  fanatic  nna^onary,.  we  should 
not  expect  that  scientsiic  character  which.  Kat^ 
caused  his  name  ta  be  preaemed  to  modem 
times.  He  is  celebrated  in  a  two-fold  capa- 
city^  that  of  a  scholaiiic  nvetaph ysBcian,  and  that 
of  an  experimental  chemist.  In  the  first  de^ 
partment  he  was  the  rnventoir  of  a  gnrnt  art 
which  exactly  suited  the  genius  of  the  age.  It 
consisted  in  collecting  a  number  of  general 
tei^s,  common  to  all  ^  sciences^  of  which  an 
alphabetical  table  w^s>'  to  be  pn>vided.  Sub*' 
jects  and  predicates  taken  from  th»e  were  tio 
oe  i^es^ectively  ins«i|pfbed  in  anguhr  spaces 
Ufftm  circular  papers.  The  essenrces,  qfoalv- 
tiesy  affections^  and  relations  of  things  being 
thus  mechanically  brought  together,  the  cinoD- 
lar  papers  of  subjects  were  fixed  in  a  frame, 
and  those  of  predicates  wefe  so^'  pla^eed  upon 
them  as  to  move  freely,  and  in  their  revo- 
lutions to  produce  various  combinatkms  of 
subjects  and  predicates,  whence  would  arise 
definitions,,  axioms,  and  propositions,  varying 
infinitely.  This  contrivance,  worthy  of  La- 
puta,  was  gready  admired  in  its  time,  and  itj» 
duthor  acquired  the  title  oithe^rnvft  ehli^ened 

As  a  chfemist  Ltdly  appears  in  a  verydiR. 
fcrenr  Kgjfit ;  for  afthough  the  chief  object  of 
liTT  pursuit  was  the  phifosophert  stone  and 
fancied  universal  remedy,  yet  he  was  awate 
that  it  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  series  of 
experiments.    Bocrhaave  says  or  the  chemi« 
cai  works  extadt  in  Lully's  name,  that  he  has 
perused  most  of  them,  and  finds  d^em,  beyond 
all  expectation^  excellent,  so  that  he  ha»tl>een 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  they  coiiltf  be  th^ 
Work  of  that  age.     ♦•So  ftiJI  (says  he)  are 
they  of   the    experiments  "and   obsefvatiott^ 
which  occmr  in  feter  Writers,  that  eithe^'  they 
must  be  suppositrtlouS,  or  the  ihdent  chemirts 
must  have  been  acquaihterf  with  toany  ifiii^i 
which  pass  for  modern  dHcoterie*.''-    LuIIy 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  hr^  chemical  knovf- 
ledge  from  his  travels  in  the*  East,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  writings  of'  Gcbcr ;  but  great 
dbubt  prevails  concerning*  the  genuineness  of 
tlic  works  oassing  under  his  name,  and  some 
have  questioned  whether  he  ever  applied  to 
this  science.     A  complete  edition  of  all  the 
writings  attributed  to  him,  in  theotegy,  morals, 
incdicine,  physics,  chemistry,  &c.  was  printed 


8omf< joava  age  ftt  tbsts.    lUm^haamit  Ciimit^ 

LUNA,  MiGOEL  "DEf  X  Granadaa  of  Moor- 
ish extraction,  and  roysd  interpreter  of  Arabic 
in  Spain.  He  published  ag  a  translation  froia. 
Abucaeim,  La  Historia  del  Rey  D*  Rodrigf 
y  P^rdida  de  Eipamf,  and  also  Sigunda  Parte  de 
ia  Ptrdida  de  Espma^  Vida  del  Rey  Jacob  Al^ 
numaut*  These  wosks^  which  have  bieea  tx^jsjA^ 
kt«d^  aAd.  are  still  sometimes  quoted  as. true 
historyf  atfe  now  ktiown  to  have  been  his  owi:^ 
and  Miguel  de  Luna  must  be  ranked  among 
Titeiary  inqpostors^ — R.  S. 

LUPUS,  Christian,  vernacularly  9>/^  a 
learned  Flemidb  monk  of  the  order  oi  ^ 
Augustine,  was  bOm  at  Yprcs,  in  the  year 
s6ira,  and  embraced  the  religious  life  at  the 
a^  of  fifteen.     As  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  course    of  divinity  at   LouvaiUf   he  was 
sent  to  fieach  philosophy  at  Cologne  \  in  which 
office  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  ability, 
that  he  secured  the  panicular  esteem  of  the 
Jcamed  Fabio  Cbigi^at  that  time  papal  nuncio 
bi  Germany,  and  werwards  pope  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  VIL    In  the  year  1655,  LupuA  * 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
university   of   Louvain,   to    negptiate    some 
mattcss  of  mdment  with  the  paflal  court,  and 
obtained  the  objcet  of  his  mission*      Soon 
after  his  return  hiKMe,  bic  was  appointed  pro« 
fessor  of  dtvitiitf  at  Louvaig**  vt^jre  he  devot- 
ed almost  fifteen  hours  ^a  dajr  to  the  studies 
appropriate  tor  his-  de^^rtM^ntt  and  was  disdn^ 
gtushed  by  eaDtnu^rdtoary  success.    Afterwards 
£e  fiUed  ttte  .first  posts  belonging  to  his  order 
in  that  providce.     As  a  rewsuxt  of  his  merits, 
pope  Clement  ]£•  was  desirous  of  creating  him 
abisixopytand'appointmghim  sacristan  of  the 
•Roman  church ;  hti£  his^love  of  study  and  re- 
pose induced  hull  to  deicline  both  t$ese  dig« 
hitiesi    From  pope  Innooem  ISL  and  the  grand 
dnloe  of  Tuscany  he  also  received  marks  of 
esteem,  and  the  latter  in  vain«  repeatedly  ofier- 
ed  him  a  considerable  pension,  that  he  might 
attach  .him  to  hisvicourt.     He  diftf  in  i68i> 
when  be  was  abodt  seveilty  year$  of  age»  after  . 
havix^  published  a  number  of  w<}rks,  in  Latioi 
repiete  with  emdition*  They  consist  of  ^Com-» 
mentaiies  on  the  History  and  on  the  Canons 
of  Councils,  bod)  general  and  particiilar,"  in 
five  volsk  4bo«  i<665— 1673.;    "  A  Treatise  on 
Appeals  .to-the  Holy  See/'.  4to«  in  which-ho  is 
the  advocate  fi>r  the  most  blind  submission  to 
the  papal  asthocity  ;  ^  A  Collection  of  Lettei# 
and  MonuBKnts^  relating  to  die  Councils  of 
£pbes«ie  ami  Cfaslct4on/'  uk  two  vols.  4^0..  • 
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^  A  ColIcdHon  of  tbc  Lcttew  of  St.  Thomas 
of  CanterKury/*  with  his  life  prefixed ;  "  A 
Coitimcntary  on  the  Rescriptions  of  TertnU 
lianj*'  **A  Treatise  on  Contrition,"  i2mo. 
and  a  vast  number  of  *•  Dissertations,''  &c. 
M^reri,     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — M, 

LUPUS,  Seuvatus^  a  French  abbot  in  the 
ninth  century,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  piety,  wag  descended  from  a  con- 
siderable family  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and 
born  about  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
Aftef  having  received  a  learned  education,  he 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  abbey  of 
Ferrieres,  under  Alaric  ur  Aldric,  who  was 
then  abbot,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens. 
About  the  year  828  he  went  from  this  monas~ 
tery  to  the  abbey  of  l^ulda,  in  Germany,  where 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  under  the  celebrated 
Rabanus,  who  at  his  request  composed  his 
'*  Commentaries  upon  the  Epistfles  of  St.  Paul." 
Lupus,  who  was  yet  only  a  deacon,  ably  pro- 
fited by  the  instructions  of  this  learned  man, 
and  returned  to  Prance  in  the  year  826,  with 
a^  high  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  scrip- 
tural knowledge.     Soon  afterwards  he  was 
introduced  to  the  empress  Judith,  who  pre^ 
sented  him  to  the  emperbr  Lewis  the  Debon^ 
nairey  at  whose  court  he  continued  for  some 
time,  in  the  expectation  of  preferment.    In  the 
year  842,  he  was  fixed  upon  by  Charles  thi 
jBafd  to  supersede  Odo  in  the  abbacy  of  Ferri- 
eres,  whom  that  prince  was  determined  to 
deprive  of  his  monastery,  on  account  of  his 
having  embraced  the  party  of  Lotharius.    Odo, 
'liowever,  resisted  hts  taking  possession,   till 
compelled  by  imperial  power  to  quit  the  field. 
In  the  year  844,  I^upus  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Verneuil,  and  was  selected  to  draw  up  the 
canons  of  the  council.     He  also  assisted  at 
other  assemblies  of  the  French  bishops,  particu- 
larly at  the  council  of  Soissons,\rn  853,.    Some 
time  before  the  year  855,  he  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor from  Charles  the  Bald  to  pope  Leo  IV.  j 
and  that  prince  afterwards  gave  him  a  com- 
mission, jointly  witli  the  celebrated  Prudcn- 
tius,  to  reform  all  the  monasteries  in  France. 
These  two  illustrious  characters  were  zealous 
defenders  of  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  he 
utras  living  at  the  close  of  the  year  861.,  and 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  ncA  only  for  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  profane  and  ge- 
neral literature,  but  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  of  die 
writings  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  of  nianners.    Jl  collection  has 
been.  made,  of  ijfi  oi  his  *'  Letters,*'  upon  dif- 


ferent snbjeefs,  rehfting  (o  difltcnlties  in  grafm^ 
'mar,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  points  of  doc-^ 
trine,  discipUne  and  morals  \  which  are  written 
with  solidity,  correctness,  and  elegance,  and 
throw  considerable  li^ht  on  the  history  of  th^ 
period  in  which  he  lived.  They  were  first  pub-> 
lished  by  Papirius  Masson  in  i  588,  in  an  octavo 
volunle,  and  afterwafrds,  in  a  much  more  eorre^ 
state,  by  Andrew  du  Chesne,  in  Ae  third  vo- 
lume of  his  "Collection  of  French  Historians." 
There  ate  also  still  extant,  by  Lupus,  ^*  A  Book 
of  the  three  Questions,"  relating  to  free  will|. 
predestination,  and  the  redemption  by  Hkt 
blood  of  Christ,  written  agann^  Godeschalc  % 
two  **  Letters,'*  one  to  C&arles  the  Bald,  and 
another  to  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims,  firit 
published  by  father  Sirmond'in  1648  ;  "  The 
Life  of  St.  Wigbert,  Abbot  of  Frit zlar;"  and 
<*  The  Life  of  St.  Maximin,  Bishop  of  Treves,**" 
publiriied  by  Busxus,  in  1602.  In  16^4,  M. 
Baluze  printed  a  neat  edition  of  all  the  works, 
of  Lupus,  in  one  vol.  ^o.  enriched  with  learn^ 
ed  and  curious  notes,  and  some  additional*  frag^ 
ments  at  the  endof  the  volume ;  which  is  inserted 
in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr.*^ 
Cav/s  Hist.  Lit,  vol,  //.  sab  sac.  Phot.  Dufin*^ 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.'^M. 

LUSS  AN,  MutGARET  D£,  a  copious  Frenct^ 
novelist,  was  bbm  at  Paris  in    i462.     jker 

farents  were  a  celebrated  fortune-teller  named 
'leury,  and  a  coachman  j  but  she  received  an 
education  beyond  what  might  be  expected  front 
her  birth.  It  is  said  thft  the  learned  Huet) 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  vivacity  of  her 
parts,  encouraged  her  to  write  romances.  She 
likewise  derived  great  advantage  in  the  form- 
ation of  her  taste  from  her  connexion  with  la 
Serre  de  Langlade,  an  unfortunate  author,  hut 
a  good  critic.  With  him  she  always  lived 
upon  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  he  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  married  to  her ;  but  although  het 
sentiments  fot  him  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  friendship),  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  flame  was  mutual.  Indeed  her  charms 
were  exclusively  mental;  for  she  is  described  as< 
being  excessively  brown,  with  a  cast  in  her  eye, 
and  in  voice  and  air  totally  unfeminine.  H^t 
soul,  however,  was  of  an  amiable  mould  :  she 
was  generous,  feeling,  humane,,  constant  in; 
friendship,  and  thdugh  subject  to  anger,  yet 
free  fronv.  malignity.  She  delighted  to  perform 
good  actions,  was  gay  and  lively,'  and  had  vir- 
tues which  more  than  compensated  her  weak* 
nesses.  Among  the  latter  was  an  immoderate 
attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which; 
at  length  brought  on  an  indigestion  that  proved; 
fatal  to  her  at  the  agp  of  sc?entyrfiye».    The: 
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titles  of  her  works  are  '^Lllistoire  de  la  Com- 
tessc  de  Gondes  :*'  **  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de 
Philip;  e  Auguste*,!*  (thisy  which  was  the  most 
succesbful  of  her  publications^  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  abbe  Boitmorand) :  <<  Memoires 
Secitte  et  Intrigues  de  la  Cour  de  France  sous 
Charles  VIII. :  '^  «  Marie  d' Angleterre  :'•  "An- 
nales  de  la  Cour  de  Henri  II:"  "La  Vie 
du  brave  Crillon.''  From  this  list  it  will  ap- 
pear that  she.was  a  proficient  in  that  kind  of 
fiction  which  has  real  characters  and  events  for 
its  basis }  a  favourite  speciea  of  writing  with 
French  authors  in  particular,  who  are  too  apt 
in  more  serious  works  to  confound  truth  and 
falsehood,  tier  romances  are  said  to  be  inter- 
esting! with  an  artful  choice  of  situationSf  and 
happy  display  of  the  passions*  but  apt  to  run 
into  proiixityj  and  void  of  precision.  Her 
repuution  rose  so  high  at  one  time,  that  her 
name  was  borrowed  for  some  works  not  her 
own.     Nouv,  Diet*  Hist, — A. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  was  descended 
from  parents  in  humble  circumstances  and  born 
at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483.  Hav- 
ing discovered  an  early  inclination  tor  learn- 
ing, he  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar while  he  continued  at  his  father's  house, 
and  when  .he  had  entered  on  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Magdeburg. 
Owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  however, 
he  was  not  able  to  remain  there  more  than 
one  year }  and  during  that  time  was  obliged, 
like  many  other  poor  German  scholars,  to  sup- 
port himself  by  begging  his  bread.  From  Mag- 
deburg he  was  sent  to  Eysenach  in  Thuringia, 
where  he  was  amongst  the  relations  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
reputable  family  in  that  place.  Here  he  attended 
a  celebrated  school  for  four  years,  and  distin- 
giushed  hiinself  by  his  diligence  and  profici-, 
ency,  while  he  afibrded  many  indicauons  of 
uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  In 
the  year  1501,  he  went  to  -the  university  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  went  through  the  courses  of 
logic  and  philosophy,  according  to  tlie  scholas- 
tic methods  then  in  vogue,  under  very  able 
masters^  and  wanted  not  penetration  to  com- 
prehend all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  abounded }  but  his  understanding, 
naturally  sound,  and  superior  to  every  thing 
frivolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  sub- 
tile and  uninstructive  sciences.  He,  therefore, 
studied  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Livy,  &c. ;  and,  as  he  possessed  a  wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  laid  in  from  them  such  a 


fund  of  knowledge  and  good  sense»  as  rendered 
him  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  whole  uni- 
versity.   Having  obtained  the  degv^of  M.  A. 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  <n  aee,  he 
afterwards  read  lectures  on  Aristotle^s  physics, 
on  ethics,  and  other  branches  of  philosophy^ 
and  acquired  no  little  reputation  for  eloquence, 
as  well  as  learning,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of 
mind.     As  he  was  thus  possessed  of  talents 
and  acquirements  .which  would  appear  with 
eminent  advantage  in  the  legal  profession,  by 
the  advice  of  his  relations  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  he  was  soon  di- 
verted from  tnis  pursuit,  and  led  entirely  to 
change  his  views  in  life,  by  an  accident.  Wnile 
walking  out  one  day  .with  a  friend  into  the  fields, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  thunder-cloud  his  com- 
panion was  killed,  and  he  was  himself  thrown 
on  the  ground,  diough  he  sustained  no  per- 
sonal injury.     This  event  afiected  him  tery  sen- 
sibly ;  and  as  his  mind  was  naturally  suscep- 
tible of  serious  impressions,  and  tinctured  with 
somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which 
delights  in  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  into  a  con- 
vent of  Augustinian  friars,  and  without  suffer- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  he 
assumed  the  habit  ofthat  order.    Here  he  ap* 
plied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
as  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen; 
but  was  soon  furnished  wim  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  and  piety  in'  the  sacred 
Scriptures.    Having  accidentally  met.  with  a 
copy  of  the  Latin  bible,  which  lay  neglected  in 
the  library  of  his  monastery,  and  which  he 
had  never  before  seen,  his  curiosity  was  so 
highly  raised,  that  he  abandoned  all  other  pur- 
suits, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it, 
with  such  eagerness  and  assiduity,  as  astonish- 
ed the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive    their    theological   notions    from  that 
source.     After  having  passed  a  year  in  the 
monastery  of  Erfurt,  he  took  the  vows ;  and  he 
was  admitted  to  priests'  orders  in  the  year  1507. 
The  fame  of  Luther's  sanctity  and  learning, 
and  particularly  his  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures, was  now  widely  diffused ;   and  in  the 
year  1508,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  having 
lately  founded  an  university  at  Wittemberg, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  cnose  Luther  to  fill 
at  first  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
that  of  divinity,  in  the  new  seminary.    The 
duties  of  these  employments  he  discharged 
with  so  much  ability,  and  in  a  method  so  dif- 
ferent  from   the   usual  mechanical  and  dull 
forms  of  lecturing,  that  he  was  crowded  with 
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pTipiU  from  all  qtiarters,  and  was  deservedly 
esteemed  the  chief  ornament  of  the  university. 
At  the  8ame  time  Luther  distinguished  him* 
self  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  as  a  pulpit- 
orator.  In  the  year  1510,  the  monks  in  dif- 
ferent convents  belonging  to  his  order,  being 
embroiled  in  some  disputes  with  their  vicar- 
fftnerali  fixed  upon  Luther  to  go  to  Romes 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  cause  at  the 
papal  court :  an  employment  for  which  his 
abilities}  and  firm  undaunted  mind,  peculiarly 
qualified  him.  While  in  that  city,  he  made 
his  observations  on  the  pope,  and  the  govern- 
ment pf  the  Romish  church  $  he  also  examin- 
ed the  manners  of  the  clergy,  which  he  severely 
censuresi  and  particularly  condemns  the  hasee 
and  indifference  with  which  they  discharged  the 
public  duties  of  their  sacred  fimction.  **  I  had 
not  been  long  at  Rome,''  says  he,  <^  before  I 
performed  mass ;  and  I  frequently  saw  it  per- 
formed by  others,  but  in  such  an  indecent 
manner,  that  I  can  never  think  of  it  without 
horror.''  Of  the  effects  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  observations  which  he  made  in  this 
joumev,  he  afterwards  often  spake  with  plea- 
sure, aeclaring,  *<  that  he  would  not  but  nave 
made  it  for  a  thousand  florins."  As  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission, 
he  returned  to  Wittemberg  ^  whese,  in  die 
year  1512,  he  had  the  degree  ef  doctor  of 
divmity  conferred  on  him,  at  the  ezpence  of 
Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  frequently 
heard  him  preach,  and  was  fully  sensible  of  his 
extraordinary  merits*  At  first,  Luther  was 
desirous  of  declining  this  honour,  considering 
himself  too  young  for  such  a  distincdon,  as  he 
waa  only  in  liis  thirtieth  year :  but  his  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  suffer  himself  to  be  dignified,  *<  for  that 
God  liad  important  services  to  be  performed 
in  the  churchy  and  through  his  instrumentality." 
Lightly  as  this  expression  might  at  the  time  be 
uttered,  subsequent  events  proved  it  to  be  a 
serious  truth.  Luther  now  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his 
divinity  chair.  He  read  lectures  on  the  books 
ef  Scripture.  He  explained  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  the  Psalms,  of  which 
his  illustrations  were  so  satisfactory,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  pious  and  thinking  men,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  harbingei;  of  a  new  day 
which  was  to  succeed  the  long  night  of  dark- 
•  ness'and  ignorance.  He  also  boldly  opposed, 
both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  sermons,  many 
.erroneous  notions  which  had  been  received  in 
the  church  and  in  the  schools,  renouncing  all 
other  tests  of  their  truth  but  the  Scriptures.  To 


Jualifv  hiniself  the  better  for  his  important  of- 
ce,  ne  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  encouraged  their  cultivation  in  the  uni- 
versity* He  also  recommended  the  perusal  of 
the  writing  of  Erasmus,  as  admirable  antidotes 
to  monastic  ignorance,  and  helps  in  acquiring 
just  sentiments,  and  awakening  a  liberal  spirit 
of  enquiry.  While  Luther  was  thus  active  in 
propagating  knowledge  by  his  lectures  and 
sermons,  he  was  a  rigid  exactor  of  discipline 
among  the  students,  and  was  himself  an  ex- 
ample of  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
university,  of  indefatigable  application,  and  of 
unimpeachable  morals.  Bv  these  means  he 
acquired  vast  credit  and  autnority,  and  contri* 
buted  to  raise  the  university  of  Wittemberg  to 
a  height  of  reputation,  which  amply  gratmed 
the  elector  for  his  munificence  in  founding  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  general  sale  of  indul« 

fences  published  by  pope  Leo  X.  proved  the 
rst  link  in  a  chain  of  causes  which  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the 
greatest,  says  Dr«  Robertson,  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the 
publieation  of  Christianity.  Of  this  historian's 
masterly  sketch  of  the  causes,  origin,  progress^ 
aAd  effects  of  the  reformation,  we  shall  nreely 
avail  ourselves  in  the  remaining  part  of-  this 
article.  When  Leo  was-  raised  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  found  the  revenues  of  the  church 
exhausted  by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two  am* 
bitious  predecessors,  Alexander  VL  and  Julius 
IL  His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and 
enterprising,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  which  the  situation 
of  his  finances  required.  On  the  contrary,  his 
schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici, 
his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for  pleasure, 
and  his  munificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
penius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expenoes ; 
in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  ne  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests 
had  suggested,  to  drain  the  credulous  mul- 
titude of  their  wealth.  Among  others,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  sale  of  indulgences.  The  indul- 
gences pretended  to  convey  to  the  possessor 
I  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  the  release 
of  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested, 
from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  They  were  first 
invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  IL 
as  a  Kcompence  foe  those  who  went  in  person 
to  jpin  the  armies  of  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy- 
land.  Afterwards  they  were  granted  to  those 
who  hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose';  and  in 
process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such  as. gave 
money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work.  en- 
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joined  by  the  po{>e.  Juiias  11.  Kai  bestowed 
indulgences  on  all  who  contribvUed  towards 
building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.; 
and  as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  expen&ire 
fabric,  his  gramt  was  founded  on  the  ^amc  pre- 
tence. The  right  of  promulgating  the«e  iodul- 
geaces  in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in 
die  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was 
granted  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg;  who,  as  his  ^bief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  TetzeJ, 
a  ^minican  friar,  of  iicentious  morals,  but  of 
an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy 
and  popular  eloquence*  This  man,  assisted 
by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  com* 
mission  with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with 
little  discretion  or  decency.  For  tho«gh,  by 
magnifying  the  benefit  of  thdr  indulgences, 
and  selln^  tiiem  at  a  low  price,  they  for  a 
time  c&rriod  on  a  lucrative  traffic  among  the 
credulous  and  the  ignorant ;  yet  the  extrara- 
jgance  of  their  encomhams,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  gene- 
ral offence,  and  to  make  it  the  general  wish 
that  scrme*  check  were  given  to  this  commerce, 
no  less  detrimenlal  4x)  society  than  destructive 
^  religion. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther  beheld  with  the 
utmost  concern  the  artifices  of  those  who  sold, 
And  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought,  indul- 
fencen.  Boldly  rejecting  the  opinions  of  the 
•fidsooknen,  on  which  the  practice  was  found- 
ed, and  £ndkig  that  it  desfvied  no  countenance 
inom  cfae  Scriptuves,  he  decevmined  openly  to 
frrotest  vgaEinst  such  a  scandalous  imposition 
en  this  deiioded'  countrymen.  Aceordingly,  in 
4ae  year  15x7,  from  the  pulpit  in  the  gteat 
cfauich  at*Wiuenq(bei^,  he  inveighed  bitterly 
Against  the  irrcguitirities  and  vices  of  the  monks 
who  distributed  indulgences ;  tried  the  dbc- 
,  trines  which  they  taught  fcy  the  test  of  Sorip^ 
ture;  and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the 
danger  of  rdyitig  for  salvation  on  any  odier 
•means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his 
word.  The  boldness  and  novelty  of  these  opi- 
nions excited  ^eat  attemtioif ;  and  boing  pb- 
ttomtneadtd'by  the  authority  of  Luther'«  ^r- 
vonal  charaoter,  «nd  delivered  with  a  popular 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  diey  made  %  ^eat 
impression  on  his  "bearers.  Luther  also  wrote 
to  Albert,  elector  of  Ment;z  and  archbighop  of 
Magdeburg,  remonstrating  against  the  false 
opinions,  as  well  afs  wkfaed 'lives  of  the  preach- 
ers of  indulgences ;  entreatmg  him  to  exercise 
die  authority  vested  in  him  in  correctmg  these 
wils^  and-apologiaing  for  the  freedom  which 
•he  bad  taken  in  his  letter,  4ii|ltt6nced  ^lely  by  a 


sense  of  &ty,  ahd  no  wast  of  submjssioli  tm 
ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  letter  the 
archbishop  paid  no  attention,  being  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  ag<^nts.tD  cor* 
rect  their  abuses.  He  paid  equal  disregard  to 
die  theses,  containing  Luther's  sentiments  coii« 
ceming  indulgences,  which  he  transmitted  ott 
this  occasion  to  that  prelate.  These  theses, 
which  were  ninety-five  in  number,  he  propos- 
ed as  subjects  of  enquiry  and  disputation,  and 
publicly  fixed  them  up  in  a  church  at  Wid)em>- 
berg,  vvith  a  diailenge  to  the  learned  to  opf.ose 
them  on  a  day  which  he  appointed,  either  in 
person  or  by  writing  \  and  to  the  whole  he 
added  a  solemn  protestation  of  his  piofouod 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  implicit  sob- 
mission  to  its  authority.  On  the  day  fised,  no 
person  appeared  to  contest  Luther's  theses, 
which  rapidly  spread  all  over  Germany,  and 
excited  universal  admiration  of  the  boldness 
which  he  discovered  in  venturing  to  call  in 
question  the  plenitude  of  pi^al  power^  and  to 
attack  the  Dcrminicans,  armed  as  they  wcrt 
with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitoriftl  authority. 
With  his  invectives  against  these  monks  the 
friars  of  his  own  order  were  highly  pleased^ 
and  hoped  to  aee  theai  exposed  to  the 
^tred  and  scorn  of  die  people;  and  be,wa6 
secretly  encouraged  in  bis  proceedings  by  hil» 
.sovereign,  the  elector  of  Saa:ony,  wJ«>  flattered 
himself  that  they  might  contribute  to  give 
aome  check  to  the  exactbns  of  the  couet  df 
Rome,  which  the  secvlar  pcinaes  iiad  been 

'  long  unsuacessfully  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

The  publicatbn  of  Luther's  theses  soon 
br(night  into  the  field  many  zealous  chamfnoils 
•in  d^ence  of  the  opinions  on  which  the  weakh 
and  power  of  the  church  were  fminded.!-  In 
opposition  to  them,  Tetzel  paUisIied  couafeer- 
theses,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  abo 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  indignation  of  die 
clergy  and-populace  against  Luther,  by  the 
most  bitter  invectives,  denouncing  him  Seom 
the  pulpit  as  a  heretic;  and  in  his  character  of 
inquisitor,  burnt  his  theses  publicly  at  Frank- 
fort. This  insult  the  students  of  Wittembeiqg^ 
retaliated  upon  the  theses  of  Tetscel,  by  com- 
mittifng  them  to  the  dames  in  t^  ..public 
market-place,  but  without  the  knowledge  of 
Luther,  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  lof 

'  that  procedure.  In  the  year  1 5 1^8,  tvro  famous 
Dominicans,  Prierias,  Tuaster  m  the  sacred  tpa- 
lace,  and  inquisitor  general,  and  James  Ux^fi^ 
trat,  rose  up  also  against  the  adventurous  i?c«* 
former,  amd  attacked  him  at  Cologne,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  ardour,  'i^r  ex- 
ample w^s  soon  foUowedibyoAothoriormttlaUe 
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chamjMOni  the  celebrated  Eckiu8>  professor  of 
divinity  at  Ingolstadt,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  the  Dominican  order. 
But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
controversy  did  little  service  to  their  cause. 
Luther  combated  indulgences  by  a]:guments 
founded  in  reason,  or  derived  from  Scripture ; 
while  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of 
them  but  the  sentiments  of  schoolmeuj  the 
conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees 
of  popes.  The  people,  however,  now  began 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  an  appeal  to  those  guides, 
when  they  were  found  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  the  divine  lawj  and  they  were  strongly 
impressed  by  Luther's  intrepid  declaration, 
**  that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  entertained 
the  same  opinion  with  his  opponents,  and  set 
up  any  authority  against  that  of  Scripture, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  Rome  was 
itself  the  very  seat  of  antichrist,  and  that  it 
would  be  happy  for  those  countries  who  should 
separate  themselves  from  her."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Luther  addressed  himself  by 
letters,  written  in  the  most  submissive  and 
respectful  terms,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  to 
several  of  the  bishops,  shewing  them  the  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  and  declaring  his  readiness 
to  change  his  sentiments,  as  soon  as  he  should 
see  them  fairly  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

But,  while  all  Germany  was  interested  by 
these  novelties  ^in  Luther's  doctrines,  they  ex- 
cited little  attention  and  no  alarm  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  -A  stranger  to  theological  contro* 
versies,  and  apt  to  despise  them,  Leo  X. 
viewed  the  quarrels  of  German  monks  with 
,  jndifFerence  and  contempt.  He  imputed  the 
whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and 
seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest, 
but  to  allow  the  Augustinians  and  the  Domi- 
nicans to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their 
usual  animosity.  The  incessant  representa- 
tions, however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  that 
the  heresies  which  he  propagated  threatened 
the  most  fatal  mischiefs  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and,  in  particular,  the  application,  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  his  holiness,  that 
he  would  by  his  authority  terminate  disputes 
which  otherwise  would  produce  the  most  fatal 
divisions  in*Germany,  at  length  roused  the  at- 
tention of  Leo,  Who  directed  a  summons  to  be 
issued,  citing  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome, 
within  sixty  days,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  maintained.  The  per- 
sons appointed  to  be  his  judges  were  the 
bishop  of  Ascoli^  auditor  of  the  sacred  cbambcri 
VOL.  vi/ 


and  the  inquisitor  general  PrieriaSy  w!io  hf^ 
writing  against  Luther  had  already  prejudged 
his  cause.  Leo  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  him  not  to  pro-  ^ 
tect  a  man  whose  tenets  were  shocking  to  all 
pious  ears;  and  he  enjoined  the  provincial  of 
the  Augustinians  to  check  the  rashness  of  aa 
arrogant  monk,  which  disgraced  his'order,  and 
gave  oiFence  and  disturbance  to  the  whole 
church. '  The  strain  of  these  letters,  and  the  ' 
appointment  of  Prierias  to  sit  in  judgment  oa 
him,  afforded  upequivocal  indications  of  what 
sentence  Luther  might  expect  at  Rome.  He, 
therefore,  made  use  of  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany.  With  this 
view,  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg  wrote  to  the  pope,  excusing  Luther 
from  going  to  Rome,  under  various  pretexts, 
and  praying  that  some  persons  of  iearnmg  and 
authority  might  be  commissioned  to  decide  on 
his  doctrines  in  that  country.  The  elector' of 
Saxony  also  desired  the  same  thing  of  the 
pope's  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  m^n- 
taining,  diat  the  cause  of  Luther  belonged  to 
a  German  tribunal,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  de^ 
cided  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  empire* 
At  the  same  time  Luther  himself,  who  had 
not  then  the  most  distant  intention  qf  ques* 
tioning  the  papal  autliority,  wrote  a  most  sub'o 
missive  letter  to  Leo,  in  which  he  promised 
an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will.  In- 
fluenced by  these  letters  and  applications,  the 
pope  empowered  his  legate  in  Germany,  car- 
dinal Cajetan,  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause.  In  this  first  step,  observes  Dr.  Mosheim, 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  a  specimen  of  that 
temerity  and  imprudence,  with  which  all  its 
negociations,  in  this  weighty  aflFair,  were  af- 
terwards conducted.  For,  instead  of  recoup 
ciling,  nothing  qould  tend  more  to  inflame 
matters  than  the  appointment  of  Cajetan,  a 
Dominican,  and,  consequently,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Luther,  and  friend  of  Tetzel,  as  , 
judge  and  arbitrator  in  this  nice  and  perilous 
controversy. 

Luther,  notwithstanding  the  reason  which 
he  had  to  complain  that  his  judge  was  selected 
from  among  his  adversaries,  after  having  ob- 
tained, the  emperor's  safe  condbct,  repaired  to 
Augsburg  in  the  month  of  Oqtober  15 18* 
Here  he  was  admitted  into  the  cardinal's  pre- 
sence, who  conferred  with  him  on  the  points 
in  debate,  at  three  difF^rent  meetings.  The 
legate,  however,  would  not  condescend  to 
enter  into  a  formal  dispute  with  a  person  of  • 
such  inferior  rank,  and  even  disdained  to  resort 
to  any  other  methods  of  persuasion,  than  th^ 
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^arrogant  dictates  of  mere  authority.  In  a 
high  and  overbearing  tonei  he  required  Luther, 
by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  invested,  to  retract  the  opinions  which 
he  had  advanced,  humbly  to  confess  his  fault 
in  publishing  them,  and  to  submit  respectfully 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Luther  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  such  a  haughty  and  violent  manner 
of  proceeding.  Though  surprized  at  the 
abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation,  before  any 
endeavours  had  been  used  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  mistaken,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  fdrsake  him,  and  he  declared,  with  the 
utmost  firmness,  that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  trucj  nor  should  any  consideration 
induce  him  to  da  what  would  be  so  base  in  it- 
self, and  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  the  same  respect  as  formeily 
for  the  papal  authority,  and  declared  his  rea- 
diness to  submit  to  the  lawful  determination  of 
the  church.  He  also  expressed  his  willingness- 
to  refer  the  controversy  to  certain  universities 
which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to  write 
nor  preach  concerning  indulgences,  provided 
the  same  silence  with  respect  to  them  were 
enjoined  on  his  adversaries.  These  declara- 
tions and  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected, 
and  still  peremptorily  insisted  .  on  Luther's 
simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  the 
censures  of  the  church,  and  forbidding  him  to 
appear  in  his  presence  any  more,  unless  he 
came  prepared  to  comply  with  what  he  re- 
quired. This  imperious  and,  imprudent  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, gave  Luther  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
person  was  in  danger  from  the  legate's  power 
and  resentment^  notwithstanding  the  empe- 
ror's safe  conduct;  and  he  determined,  by  jhe 
advice  of  bis  friends,  to  withdraw  suddenly 
and  secretly  from  Augsburg.  But  before  his 
departure,  he  prepared  a  rormal  and  solemn 
appeal  from  th^  pope,  ill-informed  as  he  then 
was  concerning  his  cause,  to  the  pope,  when 
he  should  receive  more  full  information  with 
fcspcct  to  it. 

Luther's  sudden  departure  from  Augsburg, 
and  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  enraged  the 
papal  legate,  who  wrote  to  .  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  complaining  of  both;  and  requiring 
him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church, 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  that  seditious 
monk,  and  either  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  or  to  banjsh  him  from  his  territories. 
The  elector,  however,  declined  complying  with 
either  of  these  requests,  under  various  pre- 


texts, and  with  many  professions  of  esteem  for 
the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  fpr  the 
pope ;  and  he  also  gave  assurances  to  Luthet 
that  he  would  not  desert  him.    Thus  sup- 

Eorted,  that  reformer  continued  to  vindicate 
is  own  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against  those 
of  his  adversaries,  with  more  free'dom  and  ve- 
hemence than  ever;  and  he  gave  a  challenge  to 
all  the  inquisitors  to  come  and  dispute  with  him 
at  Wittemberg,  promising  them  not  only  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  elector,  but  liberal  en- 
tertainment, free  from  any  expence,-  while 
they  continued  at  that  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  Leo's  ambition  and  despotism  urged  him 
to  i^sue  a  bull,  in  the  month  of  November 
>5iB,  by  which  he  attempted,  by  his  own  de- 
cision, to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  about  in- 
dulgences. In  this  bull  he  magnified  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  indulgences,  in  terms  as  extra- 
vagant as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured 
to  use  in  the  darkest  ages;  and  commanded  all 
Christians  to  aissent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  Under  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 
No  sooner  did  Luther  receive  information  of 
this  inconsiderate  and  violent  measure,  than  he 
was  convinced  that  the  pope  would  soon  pro-> 
ceed  to  extremities  against  him;  and,  there- 
fore, had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his 
power  for  preventing  the  effect  of  the  papal 
censures,  by  appealing  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  supe- 
rior in  authority  to  the  pope.  The  death  of 
the  emperor,  however,  in  January  15 19,  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  the  court  of  Rome  to 
suspend  any  direct  proceedings  against  Luther. 
For  by  that  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxorr 
laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  executed  by  him  during  the  interregnum 
which  preceded  the  election  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Under  his  administration,  Luther 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  his  opinions  were  suf- 
fered'to  take  root  in  diffi:rent  places,  and  to 
grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength  and  firm- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Leo,  wno  was  much 
interested  in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  that 
he  might  avoid  irritating  a  prince  who  had  such 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic^ 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  ncgo- 
ciation,  that  he  might  bring  back  our  reformer 
to  submission  and  obedience.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  fixed  upon  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
knight,,  who  belonged  to  his  court,  and  was  a 
person  of  great  prudence,  penetration,  and  dex- 
terity, and  in  every  respect  qualified  for  such  , 
a  delicate  commission.  This  person  Leo  sent  as 
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hi8  legate  into  Saxony,  to  present  to  Frederic 
a  gol&n  consecrated  rose,  such  as  the  popes 
had  been  accustomed  to  bestow,  as  a  peculiar 
mark  of  distinction,  on  those  princes  for  whom 
they  professed  an  uncommon  friendship  and 
esteem ;  and  also  to  treat  with  Luther  about 
the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Miltitz  artfully  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  his  legation,  by  loading  Tetzel  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  on  account  of  the  ir- 
regular and  superstitious  means  which  he  had 
employed  for  promoting  the  sale  of  indulg- 
ences, and  attributed  to  him  all  the  abuses 
that  Luther  had  complained  of*  This  incen- 
diiU'y  having  been  sacrificed  as  a  victim  to 
eoyer  the  Roman  pontiff  from  reproach,  Mil- 
titz entered  into  a  particular  conference  with 
Luther  J  and,  by  the  cpncessions  which  he 
made,  his  encomiums  on  Luther's  character, 
capacity,  and  talents,  his  soothing  language, 
and  his  pathetic  expostulations  in  favour  of 
unipn  and  concord  in  an  afflicted  and  divided 
church,  produced  a  considerable  impression  on 
Luther's  mind.  Upon  this  occasion  he  led 
him  to  make  submissions,  which  shewed  that 
his  views  were  not,  as  yet,  very  extensive,  his 
former  prejudices  quite  expelled,  or  his  re- 
forming prmciples  steadily  nxed*  For  he  not 
only  offered  to  observe  a  profound  silence  in 
future  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  provided 
that  the  same  condition  were  imposed  upon 
his  adversaries,  but  he  wrote  a  humble  and 
submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  acknowledgmg 
that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity  too 
far;  and  he  even  consented  to  publish  a  circu- 
lar letter,  exhorting  all  his  follower^  to  rever- 
ence and  obey  the  dictates  of  the  holy  Roman 
.  church :  a  measure  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 

Had  the  court  of  Rome  been  prudent 
^enough  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sion of  Luther,  and  repressed  the  forwardness 
of  its  champions  to  appear  in  the  field  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion would  have  been  almost,  nipped  in  its 
bud;  at  least  its  growth  and  progress  would 
have  been  considerably  retarded.  But  the  ex- 
cessive zeal  of  some  inconsiderate  bigots  re- 
newed the  divisions  which  were  so  near  being 
healed,  and  animated  Luther  and  his  followers 
to  examine  deeper  into  the  enormities  which 
prevailed  in  the  papal  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  One  of 
the  circumstances  that  contributed  principally, 
at  least  by  its  consequences,  to  render  the  le- 
gation of  Miltitz  ineffectual  for  the  restoration 


of  peace,  was  a  famous  controversy  carried  on 
at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  15 19.  It  originated  in 
a  challenge  from  Eckius,  who  had  Before 
drawn  his  pen  against  Luther,  to  Carlostadt, 
his  colleague  and  companion,  to  a  public  dis* 
pute  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will;  and 
to  Luther,  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  while 
he  defended  the  authority  and  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  challenge  was  ac-* 
cepted;  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  three 
champions  appeared  in  the  field.  The  assem^- 
bly  which  met  to  witness  the  combat  was 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  each  of  the  com- 
batants conducted  himself  with  great  skill  and 
dexterity;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those^  who  were  present,  the  victory  was 
not  obtained  by  the  challenger.  In  the  dispute 
concerning  the  papal  supremacy  and  authority, 
Luther  demonstrated, that  the  church  of  Rome^ 
in  the  earlier  ages,  had  never  been  considered 
as  superior  to  other  churches,  and  combated •- 
the  pretensions  of  that  church  and  its  bishop, 
from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, and  even  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice;  while  the  arguments  of 
Eckius  were  derived  from  the  spurious  and  in- 
sipid decretals,  which  were  scarcely  of  four 
hundred  years  standing.  This  controversy, 
however,  was  left  undecided,  as  Hoffman, 
who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  and  who  had  been  appointed  judge 
of  the  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides,  refused 
to  declare  to  whom  the  victory  belonged;  so 
that  the  decision  of  this  matter  was  left  to  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurt.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  dispute  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  etimity  which  Eckius  had  con- 
ceived against  Luther;  and  from  this  time  the 
former  breathed  nothing  but  fury  against  the 
Saxon  reformer.  Luther,  however,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  his  dispute  with  Eckius 
had  convinced  the  excellent  Philip  Melancthon, 
at  that  time  professor  of  Greek  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  of  the  justice  of  his  cause; 
and  he  had  soon  afterwards  the  farther  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  vigorous  auxiliary  arise  In 
Switzerland,  in  the  person  of  Ulric  Zuingle, 
a  canon  of  Zurich,  whose  extensive  learning 
and  uncommon  sagacity  were  accompanied 
with  the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  resolution. 
Efforts  were  also  about  thi^  time  made  by  Car- 
lostadt, Melancthon,  and  Luther,  to  draw  over 
Erasmus  to  their  party,  whose  reputation  and 
authority  were  of  the  highest  weight  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who,  by  his  strictures  upon  the 
errors  of  the  churcn,  as  well  as  upon  the  ig* 
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norancc  and  vices  jof  the  clergy,  miy  be  con- 
sidered to  have  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Lu- 
ther cherished  and  brougbt  to  maturity*  But 
that  great  man,  however  favourable  he  might 
be  to  many  of  their  opinions,  was  prevented 
from  joining  the  reformers  by  various  reasons, 
which  we  have  particularly  noticed  in  his  life. 
In  this  same  year,  the  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
cerning indulgences  were  censured  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Cologne  and  Lou  vain;  against 
whose  decrees,  he  immediately  wrote,  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  intrepidity,  which  acquired  ad-  ■ 
ditional  strength  from  every  instance  of  oppo- 
ution. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ger- 
many, Eckius  repaired  to  Rome,  intent  on  ac- 
complishing the  ruin  of  Luther.    There  hc 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Dominicans, 
who  were  in  high  credit  at  the  papal  court, 
and  more  especially  with  their  two  zealous  pa- 
trons,   Prierias    and   Cajetan;    supported  by 
whom,  he  earnestly  solicited  Leo  to  condemn 
Luther,  and  to  exclude  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.     At  length,  overcome  by 
the  importunity  of  these  pernicious  counsel- 
lors, the  pontifF  determined  to  comply  with 
their  request;  and  frequently  assembled  the 
college  of  cardinals,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
.tentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  consulted 
,the  ablest  canonists  how  it  might  be  expressed 
with  unexceptionable  formality.     After  these 
preparations,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1520, 
the  bull  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  church  of 
Rome  was  issued;  in  which  forty-one  propo- 
sitions, extracted  from  Luther's  works,  were 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offen- 
sive to  pious  ears;  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  read  his  writings,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion; those  who  possessed  any  of  them  were 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames;  he 
himself,  if  he  did  not,  within  sixty  days,  pub- 
licly recant  bis  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  v^ 
pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  excommuni- 
cated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  flesh;  and  all  secular  princes 
were  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
$ame  censure,  to  seize,  his  person,  that  he 
might  be  punished   aa  his  crimes  djeserved. 
When  the  account  of  this  rash  sentence  was 
brought  to  Luther,  he  was  neither  disconcerted 
nor  intimidated,  but  calmly  consulted  the  most 
proper  means  of  present  defence,  and  future 
security.     After  renewing  his  appeal  to  a  ge- 
neral council,  he  came  to  the  bold  determina- 
tion of  voluntarily  renouncing  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  exposing  to 
-the  world)  without  the  least  disguise  or  cere- 


mony, the  abominable  corruptions  and  delu** 
sions  of  the  papal  hierarchy.     He  began  by- 
publishing  severe  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication; and  being  now  persuaded  that 
Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  in- 
justice in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  in- 
trepidly declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man  of 
sin,  or  antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  fore- 
told in  the   New  Testament;  he  declaimed 
against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater 
violence  than  ever;  he  exhorted  all  Christiatv 
princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious  yoke; 
and  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  in-» 
dignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  mankind.     Nor  did  he  confine 
his   expressions  of    contempt  for  the   papal 
power  to  words  alone.     As  Leo,  in  the  exe» 
cution  of  the  bull,   bad   appointed  Luther's 
books  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, assembled  all  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents in  the  university  of  Wittembcrg,  and 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 
ojrders,'  he  committed  to  the  flames  the  pope's 
bull«  and  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to 
his  supreme  jurisdiction;  and  his  example  was 
followed  in  several  of  th^  cities  of  Germany. 
He  also  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  . 
to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal 
power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  se* 
cular  jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see,  which  he  published  with  a  commentary; 
pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and 
their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  go- 
vernment.   Within  less  than  a  month  after 
this  important  step  had  been   taken   by  the 
Saxon  reformer^  a  second  bull  was  issued  out 
against  him,  on  the  sixth  of  January  1521, 
by  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  for  having  insulted  the 
majesty,  and  disowned  the  supremacy,  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  « 

The  publication  of  the.  papal  bulls  in  Ger- 
many produced  a  different  effect  from  what 
was  expected  by  the  imperious  pontifF.  Instead 
of  intimidating  Luther,  they  led  him  to  form 
the  project  of  founding  a  church  upon  princi- 
ples entirely  opposite  to  those  of  Rome,  and 
to  establish  in  it  a  system  of  doctrine  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  consonant  with  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  From  this  ume, 
therefore,  he  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  with  still  more  fervour  and  assiduity  than 
he  had  formerly  done,  and  reiterated  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  main  strong  hold  of  popery. 
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tke  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifF.     Hitherto,  no  secular  prince  had  openly 
embraced  his  opinions^  no  change  in  the  esta- 
bCshed  forms  of  worship  had  been  introduced; 
no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the 
possessions  or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  and 
the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great 
heat  and  passion  on  both  sides,  was  still  car- 
ried on  with  theses,  disputations,  and  replies. 
,  A  deep  impression,  however,  was  made  upon 
)dic  minds  of  the  people;  their  reverence  for 
'  tncient  institutions  and  doctrines  was  shaken; 
and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which 
kindled  into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread 
over  all   Germany.    Students  crowded  from 
every  part  of  the  empire  to  Wittemberg;  and 
under  Luther,  Melancthon,  Carlostadt,   and 
otljer  masters  then  reckoned  eminent,  imbibed 
opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propa- 
gated among  their  countrymen,  who  listened 
to  them  with  that  fond  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied    with    novelty,    naturally 
commands.    Ip  this  state  of  things  the  empe«> 
ror  Charles  V.  arrived  in  Germany;  and  the 
first  act  of   his  administration  after  he  had 
been  crowned  at  Aix*la-Chapelle  was  to  ap- 
point a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms, 
on  the.  sixth  of  January  1521.     In  his  circular 
letter  to  the  different  princes,  he  informed 
them,  that  he  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert,  with  them  the  most  proper  measures 
for  checking  the  progress  of  those  new  and 
dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.     Previously  to 
the  meeting  of  the  diet,  the  pope  caused  a 
brief  to  be  presented  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
by  which  he  gave  him  notice  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  m^i^^  against  the  opinions  of 
Luther;  and  accompanied  it  with  a'  request, 
tliat  he  would  cause  all  Luther's  books  to  be 
burnt,  and  that  he  would  either  put  him  to 
death,  or  imprison  him,  pr  send  him  to  Rome. 
He  also  sent  a  brief  to  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg, exhorting  them  to  put  his  bull  into 
execution  against  Luther:  but  to  these  briefs 
and  exhortations,  neither  the  elector  nor  the 
university  paid  any  regard.     The  emperor  and 
other  princes,  however,  shewed  greater  rea- 
diness to  gratify  his  holiness,  and  at  the  in- 
stance  of   his  legates^   Luther's   books  were 
bui'nt  in  several  cities  of  Germany.     Charles 
would  also  have   yielded  to  their  solicitation, 
that  an  imperial  edict  should  without  delay  be 
issued  against  that  reformer,  had  he  not  been 
unwilling    to  give  offence  to  the   elector  of 
Saxony^  to  whom  he  was  under  much  greater 


obligations  than  to  any  other  of  the  German 
princes,  as  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  disin- 
terestedness, as  well  as  zealous  and  important 
services,  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  em- 
pire, in  opposition  to  the- pretensions  of  such  a 
formidable  rival  as  Francis  L  king  of  France. 

The  diet  having  assembled  at  Worms  at  th^e 
time  appointed,  when  the  state  of  religion  waS: 
taken  into  consideration,  the  papal  leg<ites  in- 
sisted that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  deli- 
beration, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man 
whom  the  pope  had  already  excommunicated 
as  an  incorrigible  heretic.     In  this  demand  the 
emperor,  to   the   success  of  whose   political 
views  the  pope's  friendship  was  at  that  time  of 
the  utmost  importance,  appeared  desirous  of 
gratifying  them.     However,    the   elector   o£ 
Saxony  employed  his  credit  with  Charles,  to 
prevent   the  publication  of  any  unjust  edict 
against  Luther,  and  to  have  hie  cause  tried  by 
the  canons  of  the  Germanic  church,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire.     And  such  an  abrupt 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  was  moved  for  by 
the  legates,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and 
unjust  by  the  other  members  pf  the  diet,  they 
made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in.personj. 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to 
those  opinions  which  bad  drawn  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  church.    The  emperbr  there- 
fore resolved,  that  Luther  should  be  called  be- 
fore, the  diet,  and  that  he  should  be  publicly 
heard  before  any  final  sentence  sliould  be  pro- 
nounced  against  hinu      For    his    protection 
against  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  not  only 
the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a  safe 
conduct;  and  Charles  wrote   to  him  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of  pro- 
tection from  any  injury  or  ill-treatment.     This 
letter  and  safe  conduct  were  delivered  to  Lu- 
ther by  an  officer,  who  was  sent  to  accompany 
him  to  Worms.;  and  were  no  sooner  received 
by  him;  than  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
prepared  to  obey  the  summons.     Many  of  his 
friendsy    however,    were   greatly   against   his 
going  to  the  diet,  observing,  that  from  the  late 
burning  of  his  books  he  might  anticipate  the 
sentence  which  would  be  passed  on 'himself. 
Others  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  protected  by 
the  same  security  of  an  imperial  safe  conduct; 
and,  filled  with   solicitude,  advised   and  en- 
treated him   not   to  rush  wantonly  into  the 
midst  of  danger.     But   Luther,  superior   to 
such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  this  reply: 
"  I  am  lawfully  called,"  said  he,  <«  to  appear: 
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in  that  cttyi  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils,  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  housesj  were  there  combined 
against  me.*' 

Luther  arrived  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth 
of.  April,  where  greater  crowds  assembled  to 
behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  empe- 
ror's public  entry.  While  he  continued  in  that 
city,  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  by  princes 
and  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  and  he 
was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those 
who  possess  tlie  power  of  directing  the  under- 
standing and  sentiments  of  other  men.  When 
he  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with 
the  greatest  decency  and  propriety,  and  readily 
acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and 
acrimony  in  his  controversial  writings.  At 
the  same  time  he  displayed  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion and  presence  of  mind,  while,  on  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  of  April,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  before  that  grand  assembly.  At  length, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  should  re- 
nounce the  opinions  which  he  had  hitherto 
held,  he  firmly  and  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
would  neither  nbandon  them,  nor  change  his 
conduct,  unless  he  were  previously  convinced, 
by  the  word  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  that  his  sentiments  were  erroneous, 
and  his  conduct  unlawful.  To  this  resolution 
he  steadily  adhered,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties and  threatenings  which  were  employed 
to  conquer  the  firmness  of  his  purpose.  Irri- 
tated at  his  unbending  spirit,  some  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics present  had  the  baseness  to  propose, 
that  they  should  imitate  the  example  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  haying  the  enemy  in  their 
power,  to  deliver  the  church  at  once  from 
such  a  pestilent  heretic.  But  the  members  of 
the  diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  inte- 
grity to  a  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  violation 
of  public  faith;  and  Charles  being  no  less  un- 
willing to  bring  a  stain  upon  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  ac- 
tion, Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety. 
A  few  days  after  he  had  left  Worms,  an  ex- 
cessively severe  edict  was  published  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  diet, 
m  which  he  was  declared  a  member  cut  off 
from  the  church,  a  schismatic,  a  notorious  and 
obstinate  heretic,  deprived  of  all  the  privi- 
leges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  em- 
pire ;  the  severest  punishments  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  receive,  entertain,  or 
countenance  him,  either  by  acts  of  hospitality^ 
by  conversation  or  writing ;  and  all  were  re- 
quired to  concur  in  seizing  his  person,  as  soon 


as  the  term  of  his  safe  conduct  expired.  But 
after  all,  this  rigorous  decree  produced  almost* 
no  efiect,  as  the  emperor,  whose  presence,  au** 
thority,  and  zeal,  were  necessary  to  render  it- 
respectable,  was  involved  in  a  multiplicity  of 
occupations,  created  by  the  commotions  in 
Spain,  and  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  which  made  him  lose  sight  of  the 
edict  of  Worms;  while  all  those  sovereign' 
princes  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  diet, 
and  who  had  any  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
empire  and  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  church,' 
treated  it  with  the  highest  indignation,  or  the 
utmost  contempt.  And  some  days  before  the 
publication  of  this  edict,  the  elector  of  Saxonv 
nad  employed  a  prudent  precaution,  which  ei- 
fectually  secured  Luther  from  the  storm.  For, 
in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  and,  as 
some  have  imagined  upon  probable  grounds, 
not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  as 
Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing 
near  Eysenach,  a  number  of  horsemen  in 
noasks  rushed  out  of  a  wood,  and  surrounding 
his  company,  carried  him,  after  dismissing  all 
his  attendants,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Wartcnberg. 

This  sudden  disappearance  of  Luther  not 
only- occasioned  the  most  bitter  disappointmcfnt 
to  his  adversaries,  but  rendered  them  doubly 
odious  to  the  people  in  Germany,  who,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  their  favourite 
reformer,  imagined  that  he  was  imprisoned,  or 
perhaps  destroyed,  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome* 
In  the  mean  time,  Luther  lived  in  peace  and 
quiet,  supplied  by  the  elector  with  every  thing 
necessary  or  agreeable;  but  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  oi 
the  present  storm  against  him  began  to  abate^ 
upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of  Eu- 
rope. Nor  was  his  confinement  here  incon- 
sistent with  amusement  and  relaxation;  for  he 
enjoyed  frequently  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in 
company  with  his  keepers,  passing  for  a  coun* 
try  gentleman,  under  the  name  of  Yonker 
George.  In  this  solitude,  which  he  frequently 
called  his  Patmos,  he  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language; 
wrote  and  published  several  treatises  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines^  or  in  confutation  of  his  ad- 
versaries, which  revived  and  animated  the 
spirit  of  his  followers;  and  wrote  frequent 
letters  to  his  trusty  friends  and  intimates,  to 
comfort  them  during  his  absence*  During  his 
confinement,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground, 
and  had  acquired  the  ascendant  in  almost  every 
city  in  Saxony.     At  this  time,  the  Augusti- 
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nians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  university,  and  the  connivance  of  the 
elector,  ventured  upon  the  first  step  towards 
an  alteration  in  the  established  forms  of  wor- 
8hip>  by  abolishing  the  celebration  of  private 
masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread  to  the  laicy,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  But  whatever - 
consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  dis- 
ciples, or  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his 
own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat, 
it  was  in  some  degree  damped  by  the  informa- 
tion which  he  received,  that  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  respectable  of  the  learned  societies  in 
Europe,  had  published  a  solemn  decree,  con- 
demning his  opinions;  and  that  king  Henry 
VIIL  of  England  had  published  a  treatise 
against  him.  These  events  seemed  to  oppose 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  his 
principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  .  But  Luther  was  not  overawed, 
either  hj  the  authority  of  the  university,  or 
the  dignity  of  the  monarch ;  and  he  soon  pub- 
lished his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style 
no  less  vehement  and  severe,  than  he  would 
have  jused  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist. 
His  contemporaries,  however,  were  so  far 
from  being  shocked  by  the  manner  of  his  an- 
swering  them,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  new 
proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit;  and  a  contro- 
rersy  in  which  such  illustrious  disputants  had 
embarked  drew  such  general  attention  to  our 
reformer's  doctrines  in  France  and  England, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
sowers,  daily  converts  were  gained  to  them  in 
DOth  those  countries. 

The  active  spirit  of  Luther,  however,  could 
not  long  bear  a  state  of  retirement,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  about  ten  months,  he  returned 
to  Wittemberg,  March  6,  1522,  without  the 
permission,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  his  pa- 
tron and  protector  Frederic.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal motives  for  taking  this  bold  step  was 
the  information  which  he  received  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Carlostadt,  one  of  his  disciples, 
who  was  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but 
possessed  less  prudence  and  moderation  than 
his  master.  During  the  absence  of  Luther, 
he  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  use  of  mass,  au- 
ricular confession,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  abstinence  from  meats.  He  also  threw 
:down  and  broke  the  images  of  the  saints  that 
•were  placed  in  the  churches,  and  instigated 
the  multitude  to  proceed  to  dangerous  excesses 
in  destroying  the  relics  of  popish  idolatry. 
Encouraged  by  his  exhortations,  %hej  rose-  in 


several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  the  multuary  violence,  and 
threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  which 
were  erected  in  them.  Such  irregular  and 
outrageous  proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to 
all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that,  if  they 
had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could 
have  hardly  failed  of  alienating  from,  (he  re- 
formers a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the 
emperor,  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient 
opinions.  Sensible  of  the  danger,  Luther 
quitted  his  retreat,  and  condemned  in  strong 
terms  the  conduct  to  which  Carlostadt's  impe- 
tuosity and  rashness  had  given  rise.  Happily 
for  the  reformation,  the  veneration  for  bis 
person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  th4t 
his  appearance  alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of 
extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his  party. 
Carlostadt  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck 
dumb  by  his  rebukes,  submitted  at  once,  and 
declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel^ 
not  of  a  man.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  while  Luther  was  concealed  in  the  castle 
of  Wartenberg,  he  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language. 
He  now  applied  himself  with  redoubled  in- 
dustry and  zeal  to  that  work,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Melancthon,  and  several  others  of 
his  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  publication  of  this  perform- 
ance, which  was  gradually  followed  by  trans- 
lations of  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  produced 
sudden  and  incredible  effects,  and  proved  more 
fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  that  of  all 
Luther's  others  works*  It  was  read  with  won- 
derful avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  all 
ranks.  With  astonishment  they  discovered 
how  contrary  the  precepts  of  Christ  are,  to 
the  inventions  of  his  pretended  vicegerents; 
and  being  now  put  into  possession  of  the  rule 
of  faith,  they  conceived  themselves  <]ualified, 
by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established  opi- 
nions) and  to  pronounce-when  they  were  con» 
formable  to  the  standard,  or  when  they  de- 
parted fro9i  it.  About  this  time,  Nuremoerg, 
>  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other  impe- 
rial cities  in  Germany,  abolished  the  mass, 
and  the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery,  and 
openly  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  The 
elector  of  Brandcnburgh,  likeWisei  together 
with  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh, 
and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed  pa- 
trons of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced 
tlie  preaching  of  them  in  their  territories. 

In  this  state  of  things  pope  Leo  X.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Adrian 
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VI.,  who  had  formerly  been  preceptor  to  the 
emperor.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  Adrian's 
<2txe  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  was,  to 
deliberate  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the 
proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing 
defection  from  the  catholic  pale  in  Germany. 
With  this  design  he  ^ent  Francis  Cheregato,  his 
legate,  to  the  diet  which  was  assembled  at  Nu- 
.remberg  in  November  1522.  In  the  brief 
which  he  addressed  to  that  assembly,  he  con- 
demned Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity 
and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used}  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many for  suffering  hinxto  spread  his  pernicious 
tenets;  and  required  the  speedy  and  vigorous 
execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  Luther  and  his  followers  at 
the  diet  of  Worms.  At  the  same  time  he  ac- 
■  knowledged,  with  great  candour,  the  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the 
source  whenqc  most  of  the  evils  which  the 
church  now  felt  or  dreaded,  had  flowed;  pro- 
mising the  exertion  of  all  his  authority  to  re- 
form them,  and  requestirig  their  advice  re- 
specting the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing 
the  heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them. 
The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the 
pope's  pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excused 
themselves  from  not  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  increase 
of  Luther's  followers,  and  the  aversion  to  the 
court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects, 
owing  to  its  innumerable  exactions;  both 
which  circumstances  rendered  such  an  attempt 
not  only  dangerous,  but  impossible.  They 
also  transmitted  to  his  holiness  a  list  of  an 
hundred  grievances,  which  the  empire  imputed 
to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  s.  e; 
and  proposed  the  assembling,  without  delay,  a 
general  council  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  as  the  only  adequate  measure  for 
correcting  the  evils  complained  of,  and  for  re- 
storing the  church  to  tranquillity,  soundness, 
.and  vigour  Afterwards  they  passed  an  edict, 
on  the  sijLth  of  March  1523,  prohibiting  all 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  until  a  general 
council  should  deci<}e  what  was  to  be  done  in 
an  affair  of  such  high  moment  and  importance. 
But  this  edict  was  no  more  carried  into  execu- 
tion than  that  of  Worms,  and  Luther  still 
went  on  successfully  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new 'church  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
Rome.  Among  the  other  numerous  subjects 
which  employed  his  pen  during  the  present 
year,  were  those  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
itews  of  ceHbacy,  against  vhich  he  directed 
not  only  the  force  of  weighty  argumentSj  but 


the  weapons  of  satire.  One  of  the  earliest 
effects  of  his  labours  on  these  points,  Wi »  the 
elopement  of  nine  nuns,  among  whont  was 
Catharine  a  Boria,  from  the  nunnery  of 
Nimptschen,  who  were  conducted  by  a  burgess 
of  Torgaw  to  Wittemberg.  This  pr'>ceediiig, 
as  may  be  imagined,  gave  high  offence  to  the 
papists;  but  Luther  warmly  extolled  it,  in  a 
publication  written  in  the' German  language, 
and  compared  the  deliverance  of  these  nuns 
from  the  slavery  of  a  monastic  life  to  that  of 
souls  redeemed  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1524,  Clement  VII.,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  papacy  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
sent  cardinal  Campeggio  as  his  nuncio  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire  which  was  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  This  pontiff^  was  determined, 
by  every  possible  means,  to  elude  the  demands 
of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to  the 
calling  of  a  council,  and*the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  the  papal  court.  Campeggio,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  instructions,  when  he 
addressed  the  diet,  took  not  the  least  notice  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  but  ex- 
horted them  in  a  long  discourse  to  execute  the 
edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  churchy 
and  inveighed  severely  against  the  lenity  of 
those  princes  who  had  delayed  putting  it  in 
force.  The  diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know 
the  pope's  intentions  concerning  the  council* 
and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
These  points  the  artful  nuncio  endeavoured  to 
^lude,  by  gei)eral  and  unmeaning  declarations 
of  the  pope's  resolution  to  pursue  such  mefk- 
sures  as  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
church;  and  renewed  his  demand  of  vigorous 
proceedings  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
In  this  demand  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
the  emperor's  minister;  but  the  diet  could  only 
he  brought  to  promise,  that  they  would  ob- 
serve as  far  as  was  possible  the  edict  of  Worms, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  their  de- 
mands of  a  general  council,  and  left  all  other 
matters  in  dispute  to  be  examined  and  decided 
at  the  diet  which  was  soon  to  be  assembled  at 
Spires.  The  nuncio,  perceiving  that  the  Ger^ 
man  princes  in  general  were  no  enemies  to  the 
reformation,  '  refired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the 
'bishops,  and  those  of  the  princes  who  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Rome,;  where  they  engaged 
vigorously  to  execute  the  ediot  of  Worms  in 
their  respective  dominions.  In  the  same  year 
the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Erasmus 
commenced,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
by  us  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  About  this  time  . 
ako  the  difference  became   public  between 
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4»utKef  and  Carloetadt  on  the  subject  ef  the 
'cucharist.  Luther,  though  he  had  renounced 
^e  popish  doctrine  of  transubstaniiation^  ac* 
•cording  to  which  'the  bread  and  wine  are 
•changed  by  consecration  into  the  body  and 
^lood  of  Christy  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  received, 
alons  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real  body 
«nd  olood  of  Christ.  This  doctrine,  equaUy 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  with  the 
'former,  is  conmionly  known  by  the  name  of 
^consuhstaniiaiicfi.  Cariostadt,  who  was  Lu- 
ther's colleague,  and  whose  doctrine  was  af- 
terwards illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Zuingle, 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  the  body  and 
-blood  ef  Christ  were  not  rea/iy  present  in  the 
euchaxist;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  werts 
«io  more  than  external  signs^  or  jymMs,  designed 
to  excite  ia  the  minds  of  Chris&ns  the  re- 
inembrance  of  the  eufierings  and  death  of 
"Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  whicn  arise  from 
it.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the 
'inends  of  the  reformation  in^Switzerland,  and 
•by  a  considerabk  number  of  its  yotaries  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  de- 
fended his  doctrine  with  relation  to  this  poiatt 
without  conceding  in  the  least  to  his  brethren 
who  diflered  from  him;  and  hence  arose  a  te- 
•^ous  and  Tdiement  controversy,^  which,  not- 
withstandini^  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to 
teconcile  die  contending  j>arties,  terminated, 
.at  length,in  a  fatal  division  between  those  who 
had  embarked  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
religion  and  liberty.  This  controversy  contri- 
buted greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  re- 
^formation* 

Another  unhappy  occurrence,  which,  by  its 
^consequences,  proved  highly  injurious  to  that 
^ytogress,,  was  tne«civil  war  which  broke  out  ia 
«the  year  1^25,  called  the  twiU  t<mv,  oft  the 
«war  of  the  peasants.    This  class  of  men  had 
^been  long  subject  to  ^fhe  most  grievous  oppire^ 
tions  and  impositions,  which,  multiplying  x^n- 
irinually,  at  lei^th  drove  them  to  desmdr*    In* 
furiated  by  the  severity  of  their  suneriogi,  a 
*mimber  of  them  ran  to  afms,  in  the  nei^ 
faourhood  of  Uba  in  Suabia*  to  whose  standard 
•the  peasants  flocked  from  the  adjacent  country, 
ia  the  hope  of  having  at  length  some  prospect 
*ol  deliverance  from  their  miseries)  and  tht 
•contagion,  ^veadkig  from  province  to   prO- 
ovince,  reached  sdmoet  every  part  of  'Germany. 
'Whetever  diey  came,  they  plundered  the  mo^ 
•tiasteriea;  laid  waste  the  lands  of  their  supe- 
riors) rated  their  castles,  and  massacred  with* 
««iili  mercy  alVpanoas  of  noble  birtht  who^erc 

vox-  VI. 


«o  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Mavli%» 
as  they  imag'^ncd,  intimidated  their  oppressors 
by  the  violence  of  these  proceedings,  they 
drew  up  and  published  a  memorial,  containing 
all  their  demands;  which,  as  they  were  chiefly 
confined  to  a'Siminution  of  the  cruel  tasks  im« 
posed  upon  them,  and  their  obtaining  a  greater 
measure  of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  en- 

{'oyed,  were  not  unreasonable,  and  might  have 
>een  granted  by  a  wise  policy,  had  they  not 
ruined  their  cause  by  a  continuance  of  their 
brutal  and  unmeaning.fury.  To  oppose  this,  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  were  driven  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  having  raised  such  of  their  vassals 
as  still  continued  faithful,  and  attacking  some 
of  the  mutineers  vrith  open  force,  and  others 
by  surprize,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who 
infested  those  provinces.  At  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  dris  war  seemed  to  have  been  kindled 
only  by  civil  and  political  views.  But  when 
the  frenzy  reached  those  countries  in  which 
the  Deformation  was  estslblished,  it  assumed  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  form.  There  it  mtfl 
with  men  who  had  been  practised  itiinnova* 
lion,  and  who,  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  im« 
portant  doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  reject 
without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
erroneous,  would  naturally  > turn  the  sam^ 
daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government, 
and  tbmk  of  ^rectifying  whatever  disorders  ot 
imperfections  were  discovered  theise.  -And  ia 
Thurittgia,  a  province  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  me  inhiri>itants  dt  which  weie 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  enthusiasna 

Sive  It  the  most  mischievous  diitctioa.  Ia 
at  country  Thomas  Muncer,  who  had  beea 
a  disciple  of  Luther,  but  madcpretensioas^tia 
^greater  puri^  of  doctrine,  had  acquired  a 
wondeiful  ascendancy  over  Ae  minds  of  the 

EK>ple.  He  made  a  boast  of  "vbions  and  reve- 
tioas,  and  preached  «p  perpetual  mortificsN- 
tion,  gravity  of  countenance^  little  speakings 
a  plain  manaer  of  dress,  and  seriousness  of 
deportment.  'He  also  dedaimed  against  aB 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  orders,  and  maiilp 
tained  that  Christians  should  live  together  like 
brethren,  having  all  things  in  common.  These 
extravagant  tenets  had  been  widely  diffused^ 
and  made  a  de^  impression,  when  the  spirit 
of  revolt  broke  out  among  the  peasants  ia 
Tliuringia.  These  insurgents,  not  satisfied 
with  aoming  at  a  redress  of  their  grievances» 
•proposed  to  level  every  distinction,  ,and  faf 
aboUsbipg  property)  to  reduce. men  to  their 
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Mtural  state  of  equality,  tn  wBicTi  all  should 
receive  their  subsistence  from  the  common 
stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the  design 
ivas  acceptable  to  God,  who  had  in  a  dream 

fiven  him  a '  promise  ^f  its  success.     Seduced 
y  him,  to  whom  they  submitted  as  their  leader 
and  prophet,  the  peasants  set  about  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design,  not  only  with  the  same 
rage  which  animated  thos2  of  their  order  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  but  with  the  ardour 
which   enthusiasm    inspires.      They   deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they 
became  Qiasters;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles, 
and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their 
power  to  wear  the  peasant's  dress,  and  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  given  to  peo- 
ple in  the  lowest  class  of  life,  instead  of  their 
former  titles;  and  proceeded  to  every  act  of 
violence  and  cnieky  which  rebellion  and  fana- 
ticism could  suggest.    To  put  an  end  to  their 
enormities,  the  elector  of  Saxonv,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  ot  Brunswick, 
united  their  forces,  and  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
surrounded  Muncer  at  the  head  of  eight  thou*- 
sand  of  his  deluded  followers.     Unwilling  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  misguided  wretenes, 
these  princes  sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their 
camp,  with  an  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  pro- 
Tided  that  they  immediately  hid-  down  their 
arms,  and  delivered  up  the  ringleaders  of  the 
sedition.  ;  This  offer,  together  with  a  sense  of 
their  present  danger,  made  an  evident  impres- 
sion upon  the  peasants;  which  Muncer  endea- 
voured to  remove,  by  haranguing  them  with 
his  usual  vehemence,  and  exhorting  them  not 
to  trust  the  deceitful  promises  of  their  oppres- 
sors, nor  to^  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and  of 
Christian  liberty.    In  this  critical  moment,  a 
rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  painted  on 
4he  colours  of  the  insurgents,  happening  to 
appear  on  the  clouds,  Muncer  took  advantage 
of  that  incident,   and,  raising  hia  eyes  and 
hands  towards  heaven,  cried  out,   **  behold 
the  sign  which  God  has  given.    There  is  the 
pledge  of  your  safety,  and  a  token  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  destroyed.**    Upon  this,  the 
fanatical  multitude  setup  a  great  shout,  as  if 
certain  of  victory;  and,  after  murdering  tHe 
young  nobleman  who  had  brought  them  the 
offer  of  pardon,  demanded  to  be  led  towards 
ihc  enemy.    Enraged  more  than  ever  at  this 
afresh  instance  of  their  barbarity,  the  princes 
advanced,  and  began  the  attack;   when  the 
discipline  of  well-trained  troops  soon  triumphed 
over  an  armed  rabble,  of  whom  above  five 
thousand  perished  in  the  field.    Muncer  was 


among  the  foremost  of  those  who  escaped  by- 
flight;  but/he  was  taken  the  next  day,  and  put 
to  death  on  the  scaffold ;  by  which  event  the 
war  of  the  peasants  was  terminated. 

This  fanatical  insurrection  certainly  proved 
prejudicial  to  tfie  progress  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines, and  was  industriously  made  use  of  by» 
his  enemies,  in  order  to  prepossess  the  public 
with  an  opinion,  that  they  naturally  tended  to^ 
produce'  such  mischievous  effects.  But,  as- 
Dr.  Mosheim  justly  argues,  if  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  ox  these  insurgents  had  per- 
versely misunderstood  the  doarine  of  Luther 
concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  taken  occa^  * 
6!on  from  thence  of  committing  the  disorders* 
which  rendered  them  so  justly  odious;  yet,  oiv 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  in- 
stance of  partiality  and  injustice,  to  charge 
that  doctrine  with  the  blame  of  those  extrava* 
gant  outrages  which  arose  from  the  manifest 
abuse  of  it;  Indeed,  Luther  himself,  by  his 
conduct  and  his  writings  during  these  common 
tions,  sufficiently  defended  both  his  principles 
and*  his  cause  against  any  such  imputations* 
He  acted  like  a  common  parent,,  solicitous 
about  the  welfare  of  both  parties,  without  - 
sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  addressed  a  monitory  discourse, 
to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanity  and  induK 

Since.  On  the  q^her,  he  severely  censured 
e^  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising 
them  not  to  murmur  at  hardships  inseparabls 
from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for«redxcss 
by  any  but  legal  means*  And  when  his  ex- 
hortations to  the  latter  were  found  ineffectual^ 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
in  which,  with  his  usual  energy,  he  called 
upon  them  to  unite  in  extcnninating  disorders* 
which  every  well-wisher  to  the  public  peace 
and  happiness  must  hold  in  abhorrence.  While 
such  as  we  have  seen  was  the  state  of  afiairs 
in  Germany,  Luther  very  siiddenly  married 
Catharine  a  Boria,  who  was  of  a  noble  family* 
and  one  of  the  nuns^who  in  the  year  1523 
had  thrown  off-  the  veil  and  eloped  from  the 
nunnery  of  Nimptschen.  This  step  of  his 
was  far  from  meeting  with  the  approbation  of 
his  friends ;  and  his  enemies  took  occasion 
from  it  to  be  profuse  in  their  censures,  and  in 
their  calumnious  misrepresentations.  The 
Catholics  could  not  give  it  a  softer  appellation 
than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane;  and  even 
his  most  devoted  friends  and  followers  thought 
it  indecent,  at  a  time  when  his  country  was^ 
involved  in  so  many  calamities,.  Indeed,  Luv^ 
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t!ier  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impression 
-which  it  had  made  to  his  disadvantage,  as  ap- 
{>ear6froBi  hi«  declaration  in  one  of  his  letters* 
thvt  *'4t  had  madehim  so  despicable,  that  he 
hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice  the  angels> 
«ild  vex  the  devils."  But  tf  he  was  at  first  so 
much  afiected  byrthis*  ch'cumstance,  as  to  fieed 
the  consolation  of  Mclanethon,  he  soon  re- 
covered his  self-pos3iession;  and  being  satisfied 
with  xhe  motives  of  his  conduct,  bore  the  cen- 
sures of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
•adversaries,  with  bis  usual  fortitude*  Of 
those  motives  the  reader  may  meet  with  a  par- 
ticular account  in  Bavle,  under  the  article  Ca- 
therine de  Bore;  where "  thejr  may  also  find 
some  amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  Luther's 
wedding,  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
wife,  and  his  subsequent  behaviour  in  the  cen* 
ijngal  connection. 

While  the  war  of  the  peasants  was  raging 
in  Germany,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
<che  first  protector  of  the  reformation,  died; 
.but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  a€  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  a  more 
avowed  and  zealous,  but  less  able  patron  of 
Luther  ^nd  his  doctrines,  f  rederic,  whose 
character  was  distinguished  by  an  iinoommoa 
degree  of  prudence  and  moderation,  had, 
during  his  life,  been  a  sort  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  reformer  of 
Wittemberg,  and  had  always  entertamed  the 
hope  of  restoring  peace  in  tne  church,  and  of 
so  reconciling  the  contending  parlies  as  to  pre- 
vent a  separation  eiiher  m  point  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  or  religious  communion. 
Hence  it  was,  that  while,  <on  the  one  hand,  he 
made  no  opposition  to  Luther's  design  of  re- 
forming a  corrupt  and  superstitious  church, 
but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  execution  of 
it-,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  * 
took  no  pains  to  introduce  any  change  into  the 
churches  in  his  own  dominions,  nor  to  subject 
« them  to  his  Jurisdiction.  But  his  successor, 
the  elector  John,  acted  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  Fully  satisfied  of  -the  truth  of  Lu- 
ther's doctrine,  and  persuaded  that  it  must 
lose  ground  and  soon  be  suppressed,  if  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  re- 
mained undisputed  and  entire,  he,  without  he- 
sitation or  delay,  assumed  to  himself  the  sa- 
ipremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  establish- 
ed a  church  in  his  dominions,  totally  different 
from  the  church. of  Rome,  in  doctnne,  disci- 
spline,  and  government.  He  also  ordered  a 
body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  the  method  of  public 
ovorshipi  the  raol^}  offices,  and  revenues  of  the 


priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  that  naturt^ 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Mclancthon, 
which  he  afterwards  promulgated  throughout 
his  dominions;  1  he  illustrious  example  of 
this  elector  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  princes 
and  states  of  Germany  who  renounced  the  pa- 

Eal  supremacy  and  jurisiliction.  No  sooner 
ad  the  elector  taken  this  decisive  and  undis- 
guised line  of  conduct,  than  the  rclij,;ious  dif- 
ferences between  the  German  princes,  which 
had  hitherto  kept  within  the  i>oundj>  of  mode- 
ration^ broke  out  into  a  violent  and  lasting 
flame.  By  the  patrons  of  popery  evident  inti- 
mations were  given  of  their  intention  to  make 
war  upon  the  Lutlieran  party,  and  to  compel 
them  by  force  to  renoMicb  -the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation;  and  this  design  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  put  into  execution,  had  not 
the  troubles  of  Europe  disconcerted  their  mea- 
sures. The  Lutherans,  on  ..the  other  hand, 
began  to  deliberate  <:oncerning  the  most  effec- 
•tual  means  of  defending  themselves  against 
superstition  armed  with  violence,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a  confederacy  for  that  prudent 
purpose.  In  4he  mean  time  the  diet  of.  the 
empire  assembled  at  Spires,  in  Joiie  1526,  at 
which  Ferdinand,  the  .emperor's  brother,  pre- 
sided; Charles  being  fully  occupied  withth« 
troubled  state  of  his  dominions  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  When  the  state  of  religion  came  to  b^ 
considered  in  the  diet,  the  emperor's  ambassar 
dors  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
resolution,  that  all  disputes  about  religion 
^ould  be  suppressed,  and  the  sentence'  which 
had  been  pronounced  at  Worms  against  La- 
ther and  his  followers  put  into  rigorous  execu- 
tion. This  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  princes,  who  maintained 
that  they  could  not  execute  that  sentei^ce^  nor 
come  to  any  determination  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  by  which  it  had  been  occasioned,  be- 
fore the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  general  council,  lawfully  as- 
sembled. This  opinionf  after  long  and  warm 
debates,  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority;  and 
at  length  the  whole  assembly  unanimously 
agreed  to  present  a  solemn  address  to  the  em- 
peror, beseeching  him  to  assemble,  without 
delay,  a  free  and  general  council;  and  it  was 
also  agreed  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  princes 
and  states  of 'the  empire  should,  in  their  re- 
spective dominions,  be  at  liberty  to  manage  ec« 
clesiastical  matters  in  the  manner  which  they 
should  think  the  most  expedient,  yet  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion to  Ood  and  the  emperor. 
Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
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tfiiuse  of  Xutheranism  than  such  d  resolution. 
Several  princes^  whom  the  fear  of  persecution 
tind  punishment  had  hitherto  prevented  from 
declaring  for  the  reformation,  being  now  de- 
Hvered  from  their  restraint,  renounced  pub^ 
Hcly  the  superstition  of  Rome,  and  introduced 
among  their  subjects  the  same  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  same  system  of  doc* 
trine,  which  had  been  received  in  Saxony. 
And  in  general,  all  ^e  Germans  who  had  be* 
fore  rejected  the  papal  discipline  and  doctrine 
were  now  employed  in  bringing  their  schemes 
and  plans  to  a  certain  degree  of  consistence, 
and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  glo- 
rious cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     In 
the  mean  time  Luther  and  hi«  fellow-labourers, 
by  dieir  writings,,  their  instructions,  their  ad- 
monitions, and  counsels,  inspired  the  timorous 
with  fortitude,  dispeUed  die  doubts  o£  the  ig- 
norant, fixed  the  prindples  and  resolution  of 
liie  wavering  and  inconstant,  and  animated  all 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  with  a  spirit 
taitable  to  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
tliexr  undertaking.    But  this  encouraging  state 
of  things  was  of  no  long  duration.    For  the 
emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  appeased  the  trou- 
Bles  which  had  engaged  his^  attention  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  directed  his  view  to 
Germany,  atd  determined  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  those  prerogatives  which  nis  prede- 
cessors had  lost;,  and  which  were  necessary  to 
^e  promotion  of  his  ambitious  schemes.    No- 
thing, he  saw,  was  more  essential  towards  at- 
taining this  object,  than  to  suppress  opihions- 
which  might  form  new  bonds  of  confoderacy. 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than 
any  poUucal  connection.    Nothing  seemed  to 
kad  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of 
thi^  design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  esta- 
blished religion,  of  which  ne  was  the  natural 
]{rotector,  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his 
civil  authority.    Accordingly,  he  appointed  a 
diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Spircs>  in 
March  1529,  in  order  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  religion.     In  that  diet  die 
archduke  Ferdinand  presided,  and,  after  se- 
veral long  debates,  had  the  address  to  procure 
a  majority  of  voices  approving  a  decree,  which 
revoked  the  resolution  of  Ae  former  diet  of 
Spires,  and  declared  unlawful\very  change 
which  thould  be  introduced  into  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, before   the  determination  of  a  general 
council  was  known.    This  decree  was  justly 
considered  to  be  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran" 


denburgh,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  iult^^ 
of  Lunenburgh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together^' 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  ckiesv* 
who,  when   they  found  that  all  their  argu* 
ments  and- remonstrances  made  no  impressiost^ 
upon  Ferdinand,  and  the  abettors^  of  the  Ro^ 
mish   church,    entered  their  solemn    protest- 
against  it,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  apw 
pealed  to  the  emperor,  and  a  future  councik 
On  that  account  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Protestai^ts,  which  from  thit^ 
period  has  been  applied  to  all  sects,  of  whac«- 
ever  denomination,,  which  hsune  revolted  kom^ 
the  Roman  see. 

No  sooner  had  the  dissenting  princes  and" 
deputies  entered  their  protest  against  the  de«» 
cree  of  the  diet,  than  they  sent  ambassadors^ 
into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievatices  before  the- 
emperor.    The  persons-employed  in  this  cono.^ 
mission  executed  the  orders  which  thejr  had:*' 
received  with  the  greatest resolutionand  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  conducted  themselves,  in^ 
all  respects,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  pri&*  ^ 
oipals,   whose  sentimeatg  and  conduct  they^;' 
were  sent  to  justif]^  and  explain.    The  empe- 
ror, whose  pride  was-  wounded  by  this  spirit 
and  firmness  in  persons  who  dared  to  oppose 
his  designs,  ordered  these  ambassadors  to  be^ 
apprehended  and  put  under  arrest  for  several* 
days.    The  news  of  this-  violent  step  soon^ 
reached  the  protestant  princes,  and  convinced 
them  that  their  personal  safety,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause,  depended  upon  their  cou-^ 
rage  and  concord.    They,  therefore,  held  se- 
veral meetings,  in  different  places,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  forming  such  a  powerful  league  as- 
might  enable  them  to  repel  the  violence  o£^- 
their  enemies;  but  so  difierent  were  their  opi- 
nions and  views  of  things,  that  they  could  not> 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.     Among 
the  circumstances  that  promoted  animosity  and> 
discord  between  the  friends-  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  prevented  drat  union  which  was  so- 
desirable  between  persons  embarked  in  the: 
same  good  cause,  the  principal  one  was  the 
difibrence  In  opinion  of  the  divines  of  Saxony 
and  Switzerland,  concerning  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.    With  tbe^ 
hope  of  terminating  this  controversy,  not  bv. 
keen  debate,  but  by  an  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences, produced  by  the  reconciling  spirit  of* 
charity,  and  prudence,  Philip^   landgrave  o£r 
Hesse,  in  the  year  1529,  invited  to  aconfer* 
ence  at  Marpurg,  Luther  and  Zuingle,  togie^ 
ther  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  doctora> 
who  adhered  to  their  respective  parties.    The. 
divines- who  were  assembled  for  thirQacififi; 
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fHffOK^  disputed*  during  four  days^  in  pre- 
sence of  the  landgrave.  The  principal  cham- 
pioas  in  these  debates  were  Luther,  who  at- 
tacked OecolampadiuSj  and  Melancthon,  who 
disputed  against  Zuingie^  and  the  controversy 
turned  upon  several  points  of  theology,  in  re- 
lation to  which  the  Swiss  doctors^  and  parti- 
cularly Zuingle,  were  supposed  to  entertain- 
erroneous  sentiments.  From  the  greatest  part 
e£  these  supposed  errors  that  illustrious  re^ 
former  cleared  himself,  with  the  most  trium- 
phant evidence^  and  in  such  a  manner  as  ap^ 
Eared  entirely  satisfactory,  even-  to  Luther 
nself ;  but  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
could  be  persuaded  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
modify,  their  difference  in  optnion  concerning. 
ifae  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucha- 
list.  So  that  the  only  advantage  which  re- 
sulted from  this  controversy  was,  that  the  jar- 
ring parties  formed  a  kind  of  truce,  by  agieeing 
to  a  mutual  toleration  of  dieir  respective  sen- 
timents, and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  llie  efiects^of  timej  the  cure  of 
their  divisions. 

While  theProtestamts  were  preparing  a  new 
embassy  to  the  emperor,  diey  received  an  ac» 
count  that  he  was  determined  to  come  into 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  terminate,  in  a  diet 
which  he  had  alread|^  appointed  to  be  hdd  at 
Augsburg,  in  June  1530,  the  religious  die* 
futes  which  had  produced  such  animosities 
and  divisions  in  the  empire.  During  hi»  stav 
in  Italy,  Charles  held  many  consultations  witn 
pop^  Clement  VIL  concerning  the  most  efiec- 
tusu  means  for  that  purpose.  In*  these  inter- 
views, the  emperor  insisted,  in  the  most  se* 
rious  and  urgent  manner^  on  the  necessity  of 
assembling  -a  general  council.  Clement,  on 
die  other  hand,  employed  every  argument  to 
dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  such 
a^  measure.  He  represented  general  councils 
as  factious,  ungovernable,  presumptuous,  for* 
midable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in 
Am  operations  to  remedy  disorders  which  re- 

auired  an  immediate  cure;  and  he  alleged, 
lat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  support 
the  church,  and  to  employ  his^  whole  power  in 
executing  speedy  vengeance  on  the  obstinate 
heretical  faction,  wbo  dared  to  call  in  quettion 
llie  authority  of  Rome  audits  pontift  Charits, 
however,  was  satisfied  that  endeavours  shpuM 
be  made  to  reconcile  the  Protestantsby  means 
lesi  violent;  bot  promised,  if  gentler  arts-failed 
sf  success,  that  then  he  would  exert  himself 
with  rigour  to  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of 
ittt  holy  see.  In  his  joumejr  towanrds  Augs- 
hnrg,  he  h«d.»«ny  c^ortuwci^^  of  obse^in^  * 


the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  t» 
the  points  in   controversy,  and  found  thcit 
minds  every  where  so  much  irritated  and  in- 
flamed, as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending 
to  severity  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  aU 
other  measures  proved  ineffectual.     In  order* 
that  the  emperor  might  be  aUe  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  ordered  Luthpr,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines, to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles 
of  their  religious  system,  and  the  principal 
points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome.     In  compliance   with   this  order, 
Luther  delivered  to  the  elector  at  Torgaw  the 
seventeen  articles,  hence  called  tie  articles^'*' 
Tirgawy  which  were  deemed  by  him  a  suffi- 
cient declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
formers^   It  was  judged  proper,  however,  to- 
enlarge  them,  and,  by  a  judicious  detail,  to» 
jgive  perspicuity  to  their  arguments^  and  thereby 
strength  to  their  cause.     For  this  purpose  the 
protestant  princes  >  employed  the  pen  of  Me- 
lancthon, who,,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Luther,  expressed  his  sentiments  and"' 
doctrine  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity, and  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  regard  for  truth  would 
permit.    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
creed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  confession  of 
jlugshurg^ 

On  the  twentieth  of  June  1530,  the  diet 
was  opened;  and,  as  it  was  unanimously  agreedf 
that  tlie  affairs  of  religion  should  be  discussed- 
before  any  other*  matter^,  the  Protestants  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  a  formal  permission 
to  give  in  an  account  of  their  religious  princir 
pics  and  tenets.     Accordingly;  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  chancellor  of 
Saxony  read,  in  the  German  language,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  princes^ 
the  confession  above  mentioned,  which   was 
presented  to  the  emperor*  signed  by  the  princes 
and  deputies  of  the  Lutneran  party.     At  the 
same  time  the  Protestants  who  had  adopted  the  • 
opinions  of  Zuingle  delivered  in  their  confes- 
sion, drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer.     Of  thesb 
confessions   a  refutation   was  undertaken  by 
John  Faber,  l^ckiuS) andanother  doctor, namect 
Cochlxus,  which  was  also  read  publicly  in  the 
diet,  and  the  unlimited  submission  of  me  Pro- 
testants to  the  doctrines  and  opinions  contained 
in  it  required  by  the  emperor.     But  instead 
of  yielding  obedience  to  the  imperial  command^, 
they  declared  themselves  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  reply  of  their  adversaries,  and  re* 
quested  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  nijght  demon- 
strate, more  fully  its  extremeinsufficiency  and 
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nvcikncss.    This  reasonable  request,  however, 
■file  emperor  refused  to  grant;  but  he,  did  not 
. discourage  the  respective  parties  from  meeting, 
to '  try  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  upon  fair,  candid,  and 
"  equitable   terms.     For  this   purpose,  ^arioi  s 
conferences  were  held  between  persons  of  emi- 
nence, piety,  and  learning,  chosen  from  both 
sides,  and  nothing  was   omitted  that   might 
"have  the  least  tendency  to  calm  the  animosity, 
faeal  the  divisions,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  the 
contending  parties:  but  all  in  vain,  since  the 
diflFerence  between  their  opinions  wa«  too  con- 
siderable, and  of  too  much  importance  to  ad- 
mit of  a  reconciliation.     "Finding  the  divines 
immoveable,    Charles  turned  to   the    princes 
Iheir  patrons,  whom  he  solicited  separately, 
and  allured  by  promrses  of  those  advantages 
v^hich  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous 
of  obtaining.     But,    however   desirous   they 
were  of  obliging  the  emperor,  they  would  not 
make  sacrifices  to  him  of  their  integrity;  and, 
with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  which  redound  to 
their  immortal  honour,  refused   to   abandon 
what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.     Every  scheme 
to  gaiil  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  thus 
.proving  abortive,  the  emperor  was  determined 
to  take  vigorous  measures  for  asserting  the  doc- 
trines and  authority  of  the  established  church, 
and  enforcing  the  sul^mlssion  of  such  obstinate 
heretics.     By  his  express  order,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Hessian  and  Saxon  princes,  the  diet  issued 
a  severe  decree,  condemning  mo€t  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  held  by  the  Protestants*,  forbid- 
iling  any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as 
taught  them;  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of 
the  established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  fur- 
ther innovation  under- severe  penalties.     All 
orders  of  men  were  required  to  assist  with 
their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  de- 
cree into  execution;  and  such  as  refused  to 
obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as 
judges,  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the  im- 
perial chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture in  the  empire.     To  all  which  was  sub- 
joined a  promise,  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  pope,  requiring  him  to  call  a  ge- 
neral council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 
terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  de- 
cisions. 

>*  The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  prelude  to  the  most  violent  perse- 
cution, convinced  the  Protestants  that  the  em- 
peror was  retiolved  on  their  destruction ;  and 
j&ie  dread  of  the  calamities  which  were  ready 


to  fall  on  the  church  oppressed  the  feeble 
spirit  of  Melancthon,  who  gave  himself  up  to 
melancholy  and  lamentation.       But   Luther, 
who  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  had  endea- 
voured to  confirm  and  aniraaCe  his  party  by 
several  treatises  which  he  addressed  to  them* 
was  not  disconcerted  or  dismayed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  this  new  danger.     He  comforted  Me- 
lancthon and  his  other  desponding  disciples, 
and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon  those 
truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such 
laudable  boldness.     His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them  as  they  had  at 
that  time  received  an  account  of  a  combination 
among  the  popish  princes' of  the  empire  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to 
which  Charles  himself  had  acceded.     This  cir- 
cutnstance   convinced  them,   that  their  owa 
'  safety,  as  weJl  as  the  success  of  their  cause, 
depended  on  union.    They,  therefore,  assem- 
bled, in  the  year  1530,  and  the  year  following, 
first  at  Smalkalde,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort, 
and  formed  a  solemn  alliance  and  confederacy^ 
with  the  resolution   of  defending  vigorously 
their  religion  and  liberties  against  the  dangers 
and   encroachments   with   which   they   were 
threatened  by  the  edict  of  Augsburg*     Into 
this  confederacy    they   invited  the   kings  of" 
England,  France,  and  Denmark ;  and  by  their 
negociations*  secured    powerful   foreign  pro- 
tection and  assistance,  in   case^  of  necessity. 
Lufther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  con- 
federacy, from  an  apprehension  of  the  cala«* 
xmtics  and  troubles  which  it  might  produce, 
perceiving  at  length  its  necessity,  consented  to 
it ;  but  uncharitably,  as  well  as  imprudently, 
refused  comprehending  ia  it  the  followers  of 
Zvingle  among  the  Swiss,  together  with  the 
German  states  or  cities,  which  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.     In  this 
state  of  things,  which  portended  an  approach- 
ing rupture,    the  elector   palatine,    and  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  ofiered  their  mediation,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the conteiiding  princes. 
With  respect  to  the  emperor,  many  circum- 
stances comjbined  to  convince  him,  that  this 
was  not  a  juncture  when  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  was  to  be 'attempted  by  violence  and 
rigour.    He  saw  that  the  imprudent  precipita-' 
tion  with  which  he  had  already  proceeded,  in 
compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  had 
forced  the  Protestants  into  a  formidable  union, 
which  put  them  into  a  capacity  of  setting  the 
head  of  the  empire  at  defiance.    He  saw  the 
Turks  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  immense 
forces,  and  stood  in  need  of  succours,  which 
the  protestant  princes  refused  to  grant  as  lonjj 
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m  Ac  edicts  of  Won(n^  and  Augsburg'  re- 
mained in  force.  And  he  was  anjfious  to  ob- 
tain from  those  princes  a>i  approbation  of  his 
favourite  measure  for  continuing  the  imperial 
crown  in  his  family,  the  election  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  concluded  by  a  majority  of 
rotes  at  the  diet  of  Cologne,  in  the  year  I531, 
but  contested  by  them  as  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  On  these 
accounts,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of  tbe 
policy  and  necessity  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malcontent  princes* 
Negociations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by 
his  direction  with  the  confederates  of  Smal- 
kalde,  and,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties, 
terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at 
Nuremberg,  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet 
at  Ratisboii,  August  3,  1532.  By  this  treaty, 
the  protestant  princes  engaged  to  assist  the 
emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks ;  and  it  was  stipulated, 
that  ^universal  peace  should  be  established  in 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  was  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure ;  that  no  person  should  be  molestej^  on 
account  of  religion  ;  that  a  stop  should  be  put ' 
to  all  processes  begun  by  the  imperial  chamber 
against  Protestants,  and  thi;  sentences  already 
passed  to  their  detriment  be  declared  void. 

Luther  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing^ 
in  consequence  of  this  religious  truce,  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  undisguised  pro- 
fession of  his  opinions  removed.  Encouraged 
by  it,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  only  secret 
enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff  now  spurned 
his  yoke  publicly,  and  renounced  his  Juris- 
diction. This  appears  from  the  various  cities 
and  provinces  in  Germany,  which,  about  this 
time,  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  our  reformer.  Henceforth  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  who  had  hithert«> 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  political  body  of  no  small  con- 
sequence ;  and  Luther  was  incessant  in  his 
exhortations  to  them  to  confirm  the  reforma- 
tion, their  grand  bond  of  union,  publishing 
from  time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  en- 
courage, (direct,  and  aid  them  in  strengthening 
and  extending  their  glorious  cause.  Soon  after 
the  truce  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Frederic,  who  was  no  less  attached  than  his 
predecessor  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
prepared  to  defend  them  with  equal  zeal  and 
s^agnanimlty.    In  the  mean  time  the  emperor, 


in  conformity  to  the  stipulations  of  the  truce? 
lately  concluded,  applied  to  pope  Clement  Vlf^ 
by  his  ambassadors,  to  call  a  general  counci^ 
without  delays  and  in  an  interview  which  he*, 
had  wi^h  that  pontiff  at  Bologna,  during  his* 
journey  into  Spain,  urged  the  same  thing  in 
person.  Clement  endeavoured  at  first  to  di-* 
vert  Charles  from  the  'measure  v  but,  finding: 
him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse  to  artificer 
which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely: 
dl^feat,  the  calling  of  that  assembly.  Under 
the  plausible  pretext  of  settling,  with  all  the 
parties  concerned,  the-  preliminaries  for  such  a- 
meeting,  he  dispatched  a  nuncio,  accompanied 
by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the- 
•elector  of  Saxony  as  the  head  of  the  Protest-  . 
ants.  In  discussing  these  preliminaries,  inex-^  > 
tricable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The 
Protestants  demanded  a  council  to  be  held  iir 
Germany^  the  pope  insisted  thai  it  should- 
meet  in  Italy:  they  contended^  that  all  mattera^ 
in  dispute  should  be  determiiied  by  the  words 
of  Scripture  alone}  he  considered  not  only  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  but  the  opinions  of  fa- 
thers and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority:  the^ 
required  a  free  council,  in  w'hich  the  divined, 
commissioned  by  different  churches,  should  be 
allowed  a  voices  he  aimed  at  modelling  the 
council  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
cnthrely  dependant  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  Protestants  thought  it  unreasonable^ 
that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  knew  on 
what  principles  those  decrees  were  to  be 
founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be 
pronounced,  and  what  forms  of  proceeding 
they  would  observe  I'he  pope  maintained  it 
to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  a  council^ 
if  those  who  demanded  it  did  not  previously 
declare  their  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its  de^ 
crees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of 
points,  the  negociations  were  spun  out  to  such 
a  length,  as  effectually  answered  the  purpose 
of  putting  off  the  meeting  of  the  council 
during  his  pontificate.  In  the  year  1533,  Lur 
ther's  character  was  violently  attacked  by 
George,  duk^  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Al- 
bertine,  or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon  fa* 
mily,  who  possessed  extensive  territories,  com^. 
prehending  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  consi- 
derable cities.  From  the  earliest  dawn  6i  the 
reformation,  this  prince  had  been  its  enemy  as 
avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro* 
tectors,  and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  npt 
only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing  from  reiigious 
prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  hj- 
personal  antipathy  to  Luther|.and  embittered^ 
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^Isythc  ^tmosity  »ub5i$ting  betwecfn  hhn  and 
the  other  branch  of  hi«  family.  In  order  to 
prev£nt  its  progress  in  his  dominions,  he  had 

-obliged  all  his  subjects: to- take.aa  oath  that 

vthey  would  never  embrace  it.  Several  of  them, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  vain  attempt  to 
keep  them  from  thinking,  had. deviated  from 
die  catholic  faith,:  by  adppting  the  protestant 
notion  concerning  the  receiving  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds.  •  On cthk  .subject  it  was  weU 

.known  that  they  had  corresponded  with  Lu- 
ther, who  spake  of  the  duke's  cflFort  for  shac- 

i^iling  their  consciences,  wth  no  little -severity. 
Information  of   this  being  brought  to  that 

iprince,  he  prefierred  a'  formal  charge  against 


Germat^.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  mew 
summary  of  their  doctrine  drawn  up  by  La- 
ther, in  order  to  present  it  to  the  assembled 
bishops,  if  it  should  be  required  of  them. 
This  summary,  .which  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  articies  if  Smalkalde^  is  gene- 
rally joined  vrith  the  creeds  and  confessions  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  While  Luther  was  th|M 
employed,  he  suffered  somudh  from  a  violent 
attack  of  the  stone,  accompanied  with  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  for  eleven  days,  that  his  life 
^as  thought  to  be  in  <langer.  In  this  condi- 
tion,/notwithstanding  the  advice  and  remon- 
*«trances  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  set 
out-  on  his  Journey  homewards;  and  his  reso- 


Luther  to  the  elector  John,'  of  having  abused  Uution  was  attended  with  a  more  favourable 


.himself  in  person, and  excited  rebellion  among 
his  subjects.  These  accusatioAs,  however,  out 
^reformer  was  easily  able  to  refute,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  sovereign,  by  producing  his  letter 
vto  the  people  of  Leipsic,  in  which,  so«far  from 
exciting  them  to  rebellion,  he  exhorted  them 
vpatiently  and  peaceably  to  submit^o  the  greatest 
hardships,  or  even  to  banishment,  radler  than 
injure  their  consciences. 

In  the  year  IC34,  Ludier.first«.printed  in  « 
collective  tOHn  the  detached ^parts  of  his  Ger- 
man version  of  the  JBible,  as  appears  from  the 
told  privilege,  d^ted  at  Bibliopoiis,  under  the 
•  elector's  own  hand*,  and  it  was  published  in 
'the  following  year.  In  the  year  1535,  pc5)e 
:iPaul  in.  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.,  who 
had  promised  in  the  first  consistory  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  a. general 
«council,  seemed  desirous  of  keeping  his  word 
-without  delay;  Mattering  himself^  however, 
t'that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning 
'the  time  and  place  of  meetine,  and  other  cir- 
;Cum$tances,  as  would  effectually  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  demanded  that  assembly, 
without  exposing  himself  to  any  imputation 
for  refusing  to  call  it.  Accordingly,  he  dis- 
^  patched  nuncios  to  the  several  kingdoms  and 
etates  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  make  known 
his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Mantua 
.as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  thecounciL 
To  this  appointment  some  of  the  catholic  so- 
irereigns  and  states  strongly  objected;  and  the 
German  Protestants,  assembling  at  Smalkalde 
in  die  year  1537,  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  in  such  a  council  nothing  would  it  con- 
-cluded  but  what  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
^eentimentft  and  ambition  of  the  pontiff^  de?- 
clared  that  they  would  not  consider  it  as  a 
legal  or  fvee  representative  of  the  church,  and 
insisted  on  their  ori^nal  demand,  and  the  eitt^ 
;-peror'»  proause,  of  a  council  to  be  hUd  in 


issue  than  was  expected.  For  by  the  action  of 
gentle  travelling  his  obstructions  were  re- 
moved, and  he  gradually  recovered  from  the 
night  after  'his*dq>arture.  While  he  was  car^ 
ried  aloqg,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  be- 
queathed his  detestation  of  popery  to  hi« 
friends,  and  to  the  pastors,  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  this  verse  which  he  made  in  1530* 
end  often  repeated:  <<  Festls  eram  vivus,  mo« 
liens  eromors  tua  papa;*"  that  is,  ^  I  was  the 
plague  of  the^ope  in  my  life,  and  ^11  be  hit 
destruction  in  my  death. ' 

Against'the  resolutions  of  the  German  Pro* 
testants  at  Smalkalde  the  court  of  Rome  ex* 
claimed  as  a  Jagrant  proof  of  their  obstinacy 
and  presumption,  and  the  popepessisted  in  hia 
jdetermination  to  hold  the  council  at  Mantiuii 
appointing  the  twenty-third  «of  May  1537,  for 
the  time  of  its  meetong.  But  unexpected  di& 
ficulties  arising  on  the  part  of  the  duke  <& 
Mantua,  he  at  first  prorogued  the  council  for 
some  months,  and  afterwards  transferred  the 
place  of  meeting  to  Vicenza,  appointing  it  to 
assemble  on  the  first  of  Msiy  i5}8«  As,  how- 
ever, neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of 
France  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair 
thither,  he  put  off  the  meeting  by  an  indefi- 
nite prorogation.  During  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, the  pope,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
neglect  that  degree  of  reformation  which  wa^ 
within  his  own  power,  deputed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  autfao- 
lity  to  enquire  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  court;  and  to  propose  the  most 
efiectual  -method  of  xemovbg  them.  This 
scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  car- 
ried -on  slowly  and  with  remissnesa.  All  de- 
fects were  touched  with  a. gentle  hand,  afraid 
of  probing  too  deeply,  or  of  discovering  to» 
much:  but  even  by  this  partial  examination* 
aunj.irr^ulatttie^were  discovered,  and  man|r 
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enormities  brought  to  light,  while  the  remedies 
M^hich  theysuggested  as  most  proper  for  their 
correction  were  either  inadequate,  or  were 
-never  applied.  The  report  of  these  deputies, 
though  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  was  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and 
afforded  ample  matter  of  triumph  to  the;  Pro- 
testants. On  the  one  hand,  it  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as 
members  of  the  church,  and  even  pointed  out 
many  of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther 
had  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shewed,  that  it  was  vain 
to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics 
themselves,  who,  as  Luther  strongly  expressed 
it,  piddled  at  warts,  while  they  overlooked  or 
confirmed  ulcers.  Thb  farce  Luther  detected 
and  exposed  in  a  German  treatise  addressed  to 
his  countrymen^  to  which  a  picture  was  pre- 
fixed, representing  the  pope  sitting  on  a  high 
throne,  and  sunounded  by  cardinals,  who  with 
foxes  tails,  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  were 
brushing  off  the  dust  on  all  sides.  In  the  year 
1539,  the  Protestants  took  the  alarm  at  intelli- 
gence which  they  received  of  an  association 
entered  into  by  the  catholic  powers  of  the 
empire,  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
the  weight  which  the  former  derived  from  the 
union  of  Smalkalde.  That  measure  they  sus- 
pected to  form  a  part  of  some  plan  of  the 
emperor  for  the  extirpation  of  their  opinions, 
and  held  frequent  consultations,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  disappoint  it.  In  order 
to  remove  their  apprehensions,  the  emperor's 
ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
testant  princes  at  Frankfort,  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  all  the  concessions  in  their  favour, 
particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacification 
of  Nuremoerg,  should  continue  in  force  for 
fifteen  months^  and  that  a  conference  should 
be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each  party,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
to  propose  articles  of  accommodation  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  A  few 
days  after  this  convention,  an  event  of  great 
advantage  to  the  reformation  took  placCin  the 
death  of  George  duke  of  Saxony.  For  his 
brother  Henry,  on  whom  the  succession  de- 
volved, was  zealously  attached  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  to 
popery  -,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of 
ms  new  dominions,  than,  disregarding  a  clause 
in  George's  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  all 
his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  if  bis  brother  should  attempt 
any  innovation  in  religion,  he  immediately  in- 
vited Luther  and  some  other  protestant  divines 
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to  Leipsic.  By  their  advice  and  assistance,  he 
soon  overturned  the  wh6le  system  o£  popish 
rites  and  doctrines,  and  established  the  full 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion,  with  the 
universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
long  wished  for  this  change*  By  this  revolu- 
tion the  whole  of  Saxony  was  brought  within 
the  protestant  pale. 

In  the  year  1541,  in  conformity  to  the  conr 
vention  of  Frankfort,  the  emperor  appointed  a 
conference  at  Worms,  on  the  subject, of  reli- 
gion, where  Melancthon  and  Eckius  disputed 
4uring  three  days.  This  conference  was  tlien 
removed  to  the  diet  which  was  held  at  Ra- 
tisbon  in  the  same  ye«>r;  in  which  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  deliberation  was  the  memorial  of 
an  unknown  person,  presented  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  said  by  him  to  be  composed  with 
such  perspicuity  and  temper,  as,  in.  lus  opi- 
nion, might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend 
the  two  contending  parties.  This^piece,  how- 
ever, was  condemned  by  all  the  zealous  Catho- 
lics, as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions, the  poison  of  which,  they  pretended,  it 
conveyed  in  disguise;  while  the  rigid  Protest- 
ants, especially  Luther  himself,  were  for  re- 
jecting it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error 
and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  inn- 
pose  on  the  w€ak,  the  timid,  and  the  unthink- 
ing. All  endeavours,  therefore,  to  produce  an 
accommodation  between  them  proved  fruitless; 
and  no  other  effect  was  produced  by  this  con- 
ference than  an  agreement  of  the  majority,  to 
refer  the  decision  of  their  pretensions  and  de- 
bates to  a  general  council;  ^r,  if  the  meeting 
should  be  prevented  by  any  unforeseen  obsta- 
cles, to  the  next  German  diet.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  that,  in  the  mean  whil«, 
no  innovations  should  be  attempted,  nor  en- 
deavours employed  to  gain  proselytes;  and  that 
neither  the  revenues  of  Uie  church -nor  the 
rights  of  monasteries  should  be  invaded. 
Against  this  recess  of  the  diet,  which  consi- 
derably abridged  the  liberty  which  the  Pro- 
testants then  possessed,  they  murmured  loudly, 
till  the  emperor  granted  th^m  a  private  de- 
claration, in  the  most  ample  terms,  exemptii^ 
them  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  in 
the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
ever  enjoyed.  From  this  time  till  the  latter 
end  of  tlie  year  1544,  the  emperor  was  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  his  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  Francis  L  king  of  France,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Protestants,  and  the  progress 
which  their  opinions  daily  made,  but  to  court 
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their  favour  by  repeated  arts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  year  1542,  the  pope  >yas  so  warmly  so- 
licited on  all  hands,  that  he  fpund  it  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  any  longer  calling  a. general  coun- 
cil.    He,  therefore,  ordered  his  legate  to  de- 
clare his  intention  of  doing  so  to  Uie  diet  as- 
sembled at  Spires,  and  to  propose  the  city  of 
Trent  for  the  place  of  meeting:     To  this  pro- 
posal the  catholic  princes  gave  their  consent; 
while  the  protestant  members  of  the  diet  ob- 
jected both  against  a  council  summoned  by  the 
papal  authority  alone,  and   also   against   the 
place-  appointed  for  its  meeting,  and  demanded 
a  free  and  lawful  council,  which  should  not  be 
biassed  by  the  dictateiSy-nor  awed  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Roman  pontiff.    Of  their  objec* 
tions  the  pope  would  not  deign  to  take  the  least 
notice,  but  issued  his  circular  letters  for  the 
,  convocation  of  the  long  promised  assembly, 
which  was  directed  to  meet  in  the  year  1545. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  impe- 
rial diet  opened  at  Worms  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  and  was  required  by  Ferdinand  to 
acknowledge  the  approaching  council,  and  to 
promise  submission  to  its  decrees,  as  to  the 
decisions  of  the  unlxersal  church.     To  this 
4kemand  the  popish  members  of  the  diet  im- 
mediately acceded;  but  the  Protestants  firmly 
fefuscd  obedience  to  it,  renewing  the  remon- 
strances which  they  had  preferred  at  the  diet 
of  SjMres.    Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  em- 
•  peror>  who  came  himself  to  the  diet,  contri- 
bute to  render  them  more  compliant.    That 
prince  had  for  some  time  come  to  a  resolution 
:to  support  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  to 
terminate  the  debates  about  religion  by  the 
force  of  arms.  -  This  resolution  he  carefully 
concealed,  till  the  preparations  which  he  had 
privately  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were 
tar  advanced ;  when  the  protestant  princes  re- 
ceived certain  information,  from  the  king  of 
England,  and  through  other  channels,  of  his 
hostile  designs  against  them,  and  of  the  confe- 
deracy for  the  destruction  of.  their  cause  into 
.  which  he  had  entered  with  the  pope*    The 
grcater"*^n umber  of  them,  therefore,  after  com- 
municating their  intellieence  and  sentiments  to 
each  other,  determined  on  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  tlieir  own  defence;  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  surprized  and  overwhelmed 
unawares,  by  a  superior  force,  Vith  wonder- 
ful rapidity  raised  a  formidable  army. 

While  this  terrible  storm  was  rising,  Luther 
was  saved,  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling 
or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  For  some 
time  before  that  event  he  felt  his  strength  de« 


elining,  his  constitution  being  worn  out  by  a 
prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  func- 
tion with  unremitting  diligence,  to  the  fatigue 
of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of 
works  as  voluminous  as  if  Ke  had  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted leisure  and  retirement     However^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year   1546,  he  was 
able  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  ac- 
companied by  Melancthon,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  Wittemberg.     Soon  afterwards  he 
was  induced  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  £ysleben^ 
on  the  invitation  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt> 
in  order  to  compose  a  dissension  which  had. 
arisen  among  them,  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  their  territories.    Though  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  meddle  in  such  afiairs,  yet,  as 
he  was  born  at  Eysleben,  which  was  depen- 
dant on  those  counts,  he  could  not  refuse  the 
service  which  he  might  be  able  to  render,  by 
his  advice  or  authority,  in  accommodating  their 
differences.     On  this  occasion,  he  met  with  a 
splendid  reception  from  the  counts;  and  af- 
terwards made  use  of  his  best  endeavours  to 
settle  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  sometimes 
preached  in  the  church,  where  he  likewise  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament.    While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  which  threatened  a 
speedy  and  a  fatal  issue.    In  this  situation,  hia 
natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him;  and 
his  last  conversation  with  his  friends,  on  the 
day  preceding  that  of  his  death,  was  concern- 
ing the  happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a 
future  life,  of  whfcl^  he  spoke  with  the  fer- 
Tour  and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected 
and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  It.     On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
February  1546,  being  awakened  from  sleep 
by  his  disorder,  and  perceiving  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  commended  his  spirit  into  the 
nands  of  God,  and  quietly  departed  this  life, 
in  the  sixtv-third  year  of  his  age.    The  ac- 
count of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy» 
and  damped  the  spirit  of  all  his  followers; 
neither  party  sufficient]|i  considering  that  his 
'  doctrines  were  now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  flourish  independently  of  the 
hand  which  had.  planted  them.    The  counts 
of  Mansfeldt  were  desirous  that  he  might  be 
buried  in  their  territories;  but,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Wittemberg,  where   they 
were  interred  with  more  extraordinary  pomp 
than  was  perhaps  ever  displayed  at  the  funeral 
of  any  private  person;  princes,  counts,  nobles. 
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and  students  without  number,  attending  the 
procession.  He  left  several  children  by  his 
wife  Catherine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him. 
Innumerable  were  the  falshoods  invented  by 
the  papists,  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death;  and  innumerable  were  the  calumnies 
which  they  propagated  concerning  his  princi- 
ples and  conduct.  In  Bayle  the  reader  may 
meet  with  an  ample  collection  and  refutation 
of  these  weak  efforts  of  malignity.  He  has 
related,  however,  an  anecdote  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in 
honour  of  the  generous  treatment  which  he 
shewed  to  the  memory  of  our  reformer. 
"While,   in  the  year  1547,   his  troops  were 

auartered  in  Wittembcrg,  a  soldier  gave  Lu- 
ler's  eflSgy  in  the.  church  of  the  castle  two 
stabs  with  a  dagger ;  and  the  Spaniards  were 
Tcry  urgent  with  him  to  cause  the  monument 
cf  the  pretended  heresiarch  to  be  demolished, 
and  his  bones^  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt.  But 
the  emperor  mstantly  forbad  that  any  insult 
should  be  oflfered  to  his  tomb  or  remains,  upon 
pain  df  death.  "  I  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  Luther,'*  he  nobly  said;  **  and  he  is 
henceforth  subject  to  another  judge,  whose 
Jurisdiction  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  usurp. 
&now,  that  I  make  not  war  with  the  dead,  but 
with  die  living,  who  are  still  in  arms  against 
me.** 

Of  all  the  different  portraits  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  pubKc,  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  of 
those  which  we  have  met  with  is  that  exe- 
cuted by  the  elegant  historian  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  which  we  shall  present 
to  our  readers.  «•  As,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
*'  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
teresting revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 
is  not  any  person,  perhaps,  whose  character 
has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  horror 
and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they  saw  with 
what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  every  thing 
which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  be- 
neficial, imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  de- 
fects and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  Qualities  of  a 
.  demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admi- 
ration and  mtitude,  which  they  rhoughf  he 
merited  as  the  r«8torer  of  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Christian  church,  ascru>ed  to  him  per- 
fections above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and 
viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration  bor- 
dering on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspi- 
ration of  Heaven.    It  is  his  own  condua,  not 


the  undistingutshing  censure  or  the  exaggerated 
p^raise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con* 
cerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as 
truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain  his 
own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  ac« 
quired,  to  defend  his  prindpies,  and  unwearied 
industry  in  propagating  them,  are  virtues 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of 
his  behaviour,  that  even  his  enemi^  must  al- 
low him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent 
degree.  I'o  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  man* 
ners,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character 
of  a  reformer;  such  sanctity  ctf  life  as  suited 
the  doctrine  which  be  delivered;  and  such  per- 
fect disinterestedness  as  afibrds  no  slight  pre* 
sumption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all 
selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he 
left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in 
his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  university, 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  witfi 
the  moderate  appointments  annexed  to  those 
ofiSces.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were  al« 
layed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  hu^ 
man  Irailty  and  human  passions.  These,  how- 
ever, were  of  such  a  nature,  that  thef  cannbt 
be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  cf 
heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from 
the  same  source  with  many  of  his  vlrtuesi. 
His  mind,  forcible  and  venement  in  all  it^ 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects  or  agitated 
by  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occa- 
sions, with  an  impetuosity  which  astonishes 
men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  ate  placed  in 
a  more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  soine 
praise-worthv  dispositions  to  excess,  he  bor- 
dered sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and 
was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed 
him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well  founded  approached  to  ar- 
rogance; his  courage  in  asserting  them,  to 
rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to 
obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  ad- 
versaries, to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed 
himself  to  consider  «very  thing  as  subordinate 
to  truth,  he  expected  the  same  deference  for  it 
from  other  men;  and,  without  making  any  al- 
lowances for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he 
poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed  htm 
in  this  particular  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled 
with  contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction 
of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indis^- 
criminately,  with  the  same  roOgh  hand;  net- 
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tber  the  royal  digoity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the 
eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus, 
screened  them  from  the  same  pross  abuse  witli 
which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eekius. 

**  But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther 
was  guilty  must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the 
violence  of  his  temper*  'J  hey  ought  to  be 
charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims  wnich,  by  putting  continual 
'  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
pobshed  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable, 
disputes  of  every  kind  were  managed  with 
heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their 
natural  language,  without  reserve  or  delicacy* 
At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men 
were  all  composed  in  Latin„  and  they  were 
not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their 
antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility; 
but,  in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  of  every 
kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living  lan- 
guage, whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross, 
Ipecause  they  are  familiar. 

**  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters 
of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those 
of  another.  For,  although  virtue  and  vice  are 
ajt  all  times  >the  same,  manners  and  customs 
vary  ^continually.,  Son>e  parts  of  Luther's 
behaviour^  which  to  us  appear  most  culpable, 
gave  no  disgifst  to  hi^  contemporaries.  It  was 
even  by  some  pf  those  qualities,  which  we  are 
sow  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for 
accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  under- 
took. X  o  rouse  mankind,  when  sunk  in  igno- 
rax|ce  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the,  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a 
temper  daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would 
neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to 
whom  it  must  have  been  addressed.  A  spirit 
more  amiable.,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's, 
would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers 
^which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards 
.the  glose  of  Luther's  Kfe,  though  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  his  zeal  and  abilities, « 
the  in^rmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon 
him,  so  that  he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more 
irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amaz-  ~ 
ing  success ;  to  see  a  great  part  of  Europe  em* 
brace  his  doctrines;  and  to  shake  the  foun- 
dation of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the 
mightiest  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discover- 
ed^ on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and 
self-applause.    He  must  have  been,  indeed, 


mo]:;e  than  man  if,  upon  contemplating  all  tbat 
he  had  actually  accomplished^  he  had  never 
felt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in  his 
breast."  The  numerous  works  of  this  great 
man,  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages, 
which  are  partly  exegetical,  partly  didactic^ 
and  partly  polemical,  were  collected  together 
after  his  death,  and  published  at  Jena,  in  1556, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  and  afterwards  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  1 5  72,  in  seven  volumes  folio.  Seek- 
endorf.  Hist,  Lutheran,  pasjim,'  Me/ciior. 
Adam,  Fit,  Germ,  Theol.  Dupin,  Moreri. 
BayJe,  Rohertsorfs  Hist,  Charles  V*  vols,  H, 
HI.  passim,  Mosh.  Hist,  EccL  sac,  xvi,  sect,  u 
cap,  2.  3. — M. 

LUXEMBURG,  Francis- Henry  de 
MoNTMORENCi,  duke  of,  marshal  of  France, 
and  a  celebrated  general,  was  born  in  1628^ 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  count  of  Boutte- 
ville,  who  was  beheaded  under  Lewis  XIIL 
for  fighting  a  duel.  Devoting  himself  to  a 
military  life,  he  wras  present  in  1643  *^  ^^ 
battle  of  Rocroi  gained  by  the  great  Conde, 
whose  various  fortunes  he  followed.  He 
resembled  tliat  hero  in  several  of  his  qualities; 
in  ardoyr  of  mind,  quick  and  sure  judgment, 
propipt  execution,  and  an  avidity  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  In  1 662  he  was  admitted 
duke  and  peer  of  France;  and  in  1667  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  in  which  station  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Franche 
Comte.  lit  the  war  of  1 672,  he  commanded  in 
chief  at  the  invasion  of  Holland,  where  in  one 
campaign  he  took  a  number  of  towns,  and  gain?* 
ed  the  battles  of  Bodegrave  and  Woerden.  He 
is  charged  by  the  Dutch  historians  with  stimu*> 
lating  his  soldiers  to  all  manner  ^f  barbarous 
and  licentious  outrage ;  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  under  his  command  they  committed  ev^ry 
excess  without  restraint.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  evacuate  that  country,  he  made  a 
retreat  which  was  universally  admired.  Ib 
1674  and  1675  he  was  opposed  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  by.  his.  success  obtained  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France.  After  the  death 
of  Turenne  he  had  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  with  which  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  Philipsburg,  by  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain. 

The  marshal  Luxemburg  was  a  man  of  a 
very  licentious  character,  greatly  addicted  to 
the  fair  sex^  and  frequently  successful  with 
them,  though  deformed  in  person  and  not 
agreeable  in  feature.  The  connexion  of  one' 
of  his  agents  with  certain  females  of  intrigue 
caused  him  to  be  involved  in  the  horrid  affair 
of  the  poisonings    which  excited    so  much 
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aT»rm  in  i6?o.    He  repaired  voluntarily  to  the 
B.istille,  where  he  was  treated  with  rigour, 
through  the  dislike  and  jealousy  of  Louvois. 
He  underwent  some  examinations  on  frivolous 
and  ridiculous  charges,  and,  after  a  detention 
of  fourteen  months,   was  dismissed  without 
any  sentence  being  given  either  for  or  against 
him.     He  was  not  deprived  of  his  command 
in  the  army  ;  and  when  the  war  of  1690  broke 
out,  he  was  sent  into  Flanders  as  general  in 
chief.    He  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus  ajjainst 
the  prince  of  Waldeck,  and  those  of  Leuze  and 
Steinkerk  against  king  William.     In  the  latter, 
through  the  false  information  of  a  spy,  he  was 
surprized,  and  part  of  his  army  was  routed  before 
he  discovered  the  enemy's  intention;  but  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  somuchvig^urand  ability,that 
he  recovered  the  day,  andrepulsed  the  allied  army 
with  loss.     In  1693  he  gained  against  William 
-  the  bloody  battle  of  Nerwinden,  and  took  Char- 
leroi.     He  terminated  his  services  the   next 
year  by  a  long  march  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
from  Vigamont  to  the  Scheld  near  Toumay, 
by  which  he  rendered  abortive  the  designs  of 
the  allies  upon  the  maritime  places  of  France. 
He  died  in  January  1695,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  and  with  him  the  victories  ©rLewis 
XIV.  ended.     No  general  after  him  possessed 
to  such  a  degree  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  always  ready  to  fol- 
low whithersoever  he  led,  and  thought  them- 
selves invincible   under  his   command.     His 
success  in  the  field  against  king  William  was 
almost  invariable,  and  when  that  prince  in  a 
fit  of  spleen  called  him  a  hump-back — "  What 
does  he  know  of  my  back  ?  (said  Luxemburg) 
he  never  saw  it.'*    MorerL    Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 
—A. 

LYCOPHRON,  a  Greek  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Eubcear,  and 
flourished  about  B.  C.  304.  He  appears  to 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  poetical 
reputation,  as  his  name  occurs  among  the 
seven  who  formed  what  is  called  the  P/eias 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus.  Suidas 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  twenty  tragedies 
composed  by  him  ;  but  the  only  work  of  Ly- 
cbphron's  which  has  come  down  to  modern 
times  is  a  very  Singular  pdem  entitled  "  Alex- 
andra^'  or  Cassandra,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
series  of  predictions  feigned  by  him  to  have 
been  uttered  by  that  dai*ghter  of  Priam.  This 
obscure  topic  is  treated  in  a  more  obscure 
/style  J  and  it  is  thought  that  the  writer's  purpose 
was  to  p.vzzle  the  critics.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  wise  to  have  defeated  his  design  by  total 
sejjlect  I  but  the  pride  and  curiosity  of  learned 


men  has  not  suffered  the  work  to  sink  into 
merited  oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  fur- 
nished a  frequent  trial  of  skill  to  Greek  scho^ 
lars.  Ovid,  who  terms  Lycophron  "  cothur- 
natus,"  (the  buskined  or  tragic)  mentions  that 
he  is  recorded  to  have  been  slain  by  an  arrow. 
The  Cassandra  of  Lvcophron  has  been  several 
times  edited.  The  ocst  edition  is  accounted 
that  of  bishop  Potter,  Oxon.  folio,  1697  and 
1702.  Fojsii  Poet.  Grac.  MortrL  Bibiio* 
graph.  Dict.-^A, 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legislator  of 
Sparta,,  is  reckoned  by  the  best  chronologers 
to  "have  been  bom  about  B.C.  916.    He  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Euno- 
mus  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Polydectes,  his  eldest  son.     On  the  death  of 
the  latter;  Lycurgus,  his  brother,  was  called 
to  the  succession.    The  pregnancy  of  the  wi- 
dow of  Polydectes,  however,  being  soon  made 
knoMm,   Lycurgus  publicly  declared  that  he 
should  only  hold  the  crown  in  trust  for  the 
child,  provided  it  should  prove  a  son.     I'he 
queen,  in  whom  ambition  stifled  (he  voice  of 
nature,  proposed  marriage  to  her  brother-in« 
law,  in  which  case  she  would  destroy  her  ex- 
pected ofl^prin^.     Lvcurgus  diverted  her  pur- 
pose -by  fallacious  nopes,  and  in  the  mean 
time  took  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
infant.     She  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  which  was 
brought  to  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  table  with 
the  magistrates.  He  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  chair  of  state,  *<  Here,  Spartans^ 
(said  he)  b  your  king!"     As  guardian  to  hit^ 
nephew  he  conducted  the  administration  with 
great  wisdom,  and  by  his  virtues  acquired  the 
esteem  and  afi«ction  of  the  best  of  the  citizens  s 
but  the  envy  of  his  younger  brother,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  disappoirited  x[uecii.mother, 
raised  a  party  against  him,  which  propagated 
suspicions  of  his  intending  to  secure  the  crown 
for  himself.    To  counteract  these  insinuations 
he  thought  it  adviseable  to  quit  his  country. 
He  began  his  travels  with  visiting  Crete,  then 
flourishing  under,  the  laws  of  Minos.    These 
he  studied  with  great  attention;  and  here  he 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Thales,  a  sage  ' 
and  a  poet,  whom  he  persuaded  to  settle  at 
Sparta.    Lycurgus  thence  passed  over  to  Asia, 
and  viewed   the  Ionian  cities,    which  were 
already  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.    There 
he  met  with  the  poems  ^f  Homer;   by  the 
manly  and  heroic  strain  of  which  he  was  so 
much  captivated,  that  he  collected  and  trans* 
cribed  them,  and  was  the  first  who  made  them 
fully  known  in  Greece. 
.   In  the  mean  time  Sparta  was  a  prey  to  civil 
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dissensions^  and  several  deputations  were  Bent 
to  Lycurgus,  imploring  him  ^to  return  and 
resume  the  reins  of  government.  At  length, 
when  fully  matured  in  the  political  know- 
ledge it  had  been  his  principal  oDJect  to  acquire 
in  his  travels,  he  came  back  to  his  native 
country.  Perceiving  that  th^disorders  of  the 
state  admitted  no  other  effectual  remedy  than 
a  total  change  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  he 
prepared  to  give  a  new  legislative  system  to 
Sparta.  Like  other  legislators,  he  took  care  to 
fortify  his  authority  with  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion, and  obtained  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
a  declaration  that  the  constitution  he  was  about 
to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world.  After  he  had  sounded  the  inclinations 
of  the  principal  people,  and  fixed  upon  proper 
assistants  in  carrying  on  his  plans,  Jbe  directed 
thirty  of  them  to  appear  armed  in  the  market- 
place  in  order  to  intimidate  opposition,  and 
then  began  to  promulgate  his  constitution  and 
code  of  laws.  With  respect  to  the  government, 
he  continued  the  monarchical  part,  administer- 
ed by  two  kings,  but  formed  a  senate  of  twen- 
ty-eight persons,  as  a  mediating  body  between 
tnem  and  the  people*  He  was  equally  averse 
to  a  tyranny  and  a  democracy  ^  and  to  one  who 
once  extolled  the  latter  form,  he  shrewdly  re- 
commended to  try  it  first  in  his  own  family. 
The  next  step  was  the  very  arduous  measure 
of  equalising  landed  property.  He  divided  the 
territory  of  Sparta  and  of  the  rest  of  Laeonia 
into  lots,  each  capable  of  producing  the  neces- 
sary sustenance  for  a  single  family,  and  one  of 
these  was  assigned  to  each  citizen.  He  also 
attempted  to  equalise  other  property,  by  for- 
Indding  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
allovmg.  no  other  money  than  iron,  which 
was  so  Dttlky,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hoard 
a  considerable  value  in  it.  Still  further  to  re- 
duce thecitixeas  to  a  leveli  and  preclude  private 
luxury,  he  ordained  that  all  the  men  should  eat 
at  public  tfibles,  where  all  were  served  alike,  and 
upon  such  fare  as  was  far  from  stimulating 
the  appetite  beyond  the  calls  of  nature.  This 
regulation  proved  more  grievous  to  the  richer 
classes  than  anv  other,  and  even  produced  a 
tumult,  in  whicn  Lycurgus  had  one  of  his  eyes 
atruck  out  by  a  violent  youth.  His  behaviour 
tmder  this  outrage  was  truly  philosophical. 
He  showed  his  face  streaming  with  blood  to  the 
people,  who  were  struck  with  shame  and  grief 
at  the  spectacle,  and  delivered  up  the  offender 
to  his  disposal.  Lycurgus  took  him  home, 
and  without  ofiering  him  any  injury,  employed 
him  to  dress  his  wound  and  wait  upon  him, 
till  by  his  mild  demeanour  he  had  entirely 


converted'  the  youth  into  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  citizen.  The  general  spirit  of  his  ordi- 
nances, which  extended  to  all  the  particulars 
of  education  and  social  institutions,  was  to 
form  a  people  in  whom  the  public  principles 
should  be  predominant  over  all  private  affec- 
tions ;  who  should  be  hardy  and  vigorous  in 
their  bodies,  firm  and  unconquerable  in  their 
minds,  and  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their 
country  to  their  last  breath..  In  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  both  the 
freedom  of  savage  life,  and  the  decencies  of 
civilized.  Together  with  riches,  he  excluded 
all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  studies  which  sof- 
ten and  humanize  mankind.  He  destroyed  the 
nafural  modesty  of  the  female  sex,  and  v:')lat- 
ed  the  parental  and  conjugal  relations.  But 
what  he  aimed  at,  he  attained;  and  Sparta, 
under  the  laws  of  Lycui^s,  became  a  semi- 
nary of  invincible  warriors,  who,  tor  a  series 
of  ages,  bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  and  were  the  bulwark  of  their 
friends  and  the  dread  of  their  foes.  The  legis- 
lator himself  was  a  disinterested  patriot,  who 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  .This  appeared  in  his  conduct  after 
he  had  procured  the  full  reception  of  his  insti- 
tutions* Convinced  that  they  were  calculated 
to  promote  what  be  thought  the  greatest 
good  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  only  care  was 
to  render  them  fixed  and  immutable.     For  this 

Eurpose,  it  is  said  that,  calling  a  general  assem- 
ly  of  the  people  he  acquainted  them  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  upon  one  remaining  p(Mnt  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  before  his  departure,  he  wished 
them  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  his  laws 
inviolably  till  his  return.  They  complied,  and 
be  sailed  to  Delphi,  where  he  procured  a  de- 
claration that  while  Sparta  should  keep  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus^  she. would  be  the  moet  flou^- 
rishing  of  cities.  This  oracle  he  sent  to  Lace- 
demon,  and  then  resolved  upon  a  perpetual 
exile,  that  they  might  never  be  freed  fiom  the 
obligation  of  their  oath.  Writers  are  not  agreed 
concerning  what  afterwards  became  of- him. 
Plutarch  aifirms  that  he  voluntarily  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  abstinence,  whilst  he  was  yet  of 
an  age  to  enjoy  it ;  yet  Lucian  says  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty*five.  llie  place  o( 
his  death  is  difierently  stated  to  have  been 
Cirrha,  Elis,  and  Crete.  His  memory  was 
honoured  at  Sparta  by  an  anniversary,  at  which 
his  praises  were  recited,  and  which  was  ob- 
served during  several  ages.  Plutsurch  in  Licurg. 
Univers.  Hist »'^ A, 
LYCURGUSj  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of 
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Lycophron,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedoiiy  about  B.  C.  356.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy under  Plato,  and  oratory  under  Isocra- 
tes»  and  attaching  himself  to  a  political  lifC) 
rose  to  public  employments.  The  superintend 
dance  of  the  public  revenue  was  entrusted  to 
him,  tn  which  office  he  conducted  himself  with 
strict  integrity,  and  augmented  the  marine  of 
Athens.     He  was  alio  appointed  one  of  the 

t'udges  or  magistrates  of  police,  and  exercised 
lis  charge  with  great  vigour  and  severity.  He 
banished  from  the  city  all  persons  of  dissolute 
character,  and  made  a  number  of  useful  regu- 
lations. Persuaded  of  the  utility  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetry  to  the  public  morals,  he  favour- 
ed dramatic  exhibitions,  and  caused  statues  to 
1)6  erected  in  honour  of  the  principal  tragedians. 
He  was  a  friend  to  philosophers  $  and  being 
once  present  when  Xenocrates  was  dragged  to 
prison  because  he  had  not  paid  the  tribute 
exacted  from  strangers,  he  liberated  him»  and 
confined  the  farmer  of  the  tax  in  his  stead« 
He  kept  an  exact  register  of  all  the  acts  of  his 
administration,  which,  after  the  period  of  his 
office,  he  fixed  to  a  cplumn,  that  all  the  citizess 
might  make  their  remarks  upon  it.  In  his 
last  illness  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
the  senate,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all 
Us  actions*,  and  having  refuted  the  chatge  of  a 
single  accuser,  he  was  brought  back,  and  died 
soon  after.  Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  thirty 
orators  whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver 
up  to  Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are 
preserved,  and  have  been  printed  in  collections 
of  the  Greek  orators.  Plutarch  Vit.  Orator, 
Monri, — A. 

LYDGATE,  John,  an  early  English  rcrsi- 
(ier,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  fronri 
which  countries  he  brought  an  acquaintance 
with  the  polite  literature,  such  as  it  was,  of  the 
times.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  biographers 
that  he  was  well  versed  in  languages,  yet  he 
himself,  In  his  "  Fall  of  Princes,"  mentioning 
that  he  translated  it  out  of  the  French,  says. 

Of  other  tongue  I  have  no  suffisance. 

He  was,^  however,  regarded  in  his  age  as  an 
£xtraordinary  proficient  in  learning;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  not  only  a  poet  and  rheto- 
rician,  but  a  geometrician,  astronomer,  theolo- 
gian, and  dialectic.  He  opened  a  school  in  his 
cnonastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility 


the  arts  of  versification  and  composition.  He 
was  himself  an  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  though  ^ 
he  possessed  very  little  invention  or  poetical 
spirit,  yet  he -may  be  reckoi[ied  among  those  ' 
who  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
English  language  and  versification.  His  style, 
though  rude  and  prolix,  is  perspicuous  and 
sufficiently  intelligible  at  the  present  day. 
That  he  versified  with  great  facility  is  ^evi- 
dent from  the  prodigious  number  and  variety 
of  his  perfoYmances;  but  it  is  rarely  that  a,  me- 
lodious or  elegant  line  cheers  the  dryness 
and  ruggedness  of  his  tedious  pages.  His 
principal  pieces  are  the  "  Fall  of  Princes," 
from  Boccacio ;  the  «  Story  of  Thebes,"  chief- 
ly from  Guido  Cobnna;  and  the  "Troy  Boke,'* 
or  "  Destruction  of  Troy,"  from  the  same 
writer:  th^  two  latter  have  been  printed.  Of 
his  other  pieces  Mr.  Ritson  has  given  a  list 
amounting  to  20,  existing  in  MS.  in  difier« 
ent  libraries,  where  they  are  likely  *to  sleep 
unmolested.  fFarUn's  Hht.  of  EngL  Poetry. 
Ritson*!.  BiU.  Poet.-^K. 

LYDIAT,  Thoma8»  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, and  eminent  mathematician  and  chrono- 
logerj  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  ccn- 
ttury,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Alkrington,  or  Oker- 
feon,  nearsBanbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  bom  in  nhe  year 
1572.  As  he  gave  early  indications  ef  good 
natural  abilities,  his  father  determined  togive 
him  a  learned  education,  and  sent  him  to  Win* 
Chester  school^  where  he  was  admitted  a  scho- 
lar upon  the  foundation  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  having  made  a  sufficient 
progress  in  grammar  learning,  he  was  elected 
thence  to  New-college,  in  uie  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  afters- 
wards  the  famous  sir  Henry  Martin,  and  was 
chosen  probationer-fellow  in  1 59 1  •  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  admitted  fellow;  and  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1595,  and  that  of 
M.  A.  in  1598.  He  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  languages, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  the  madiematics,  ^nd 
divinity,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  be- 
come intimately  conversant  in  the  latter  science; 
but  he  was  discouraged  from  pursuing  it  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  having  a  defective 
memory  and  imperfe£l  .utterance.  In  the  year 
1603,  therefore,  he  resigned  his  fellowships 
which  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  he  coiiU 
not  retain  without  proceeding  in  divinity,  and 
contented  himself  with  living  on  the  income 
arising  from  a  small  patrimonial  estate.  The 
seven  fbllowbg  years  he  spent  in  finishing  and 
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puUishing  such  books  as  he  had  be^n  in  the 
college,  particularjy  his  <*  Emendatio  Tempo- 
rum  ab' Initio  mundi  hue  usque  Compendio 
f^cta,  contra  Scaligerum  et  alios."  1609,  8vo. 
By  his  animadversions  in  this,  and  some  other 
pieces  which  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  Scaliger  was  highly  exasperated 
against  him,  and  replied  to  htm  in  his  usual 
haughty  manner,  aiSecting  to  treat  his  charac- 
ter and  chronological  learning  with  the  utmost  * 
contempt.  His  *^  Emendatio"  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  who  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  appointed  him  his 
chronographer  and  cosmographer,  and  if  he 
bad  lived,  would  most  probably  have  proved 
his  generous  patron;  but  the  premature  death 
of  this  promising  prince  put  an  end  to  any 
expectations  which  he  might  have  formed  of  a 
provision  from  royal  munificence.     About  the 

I  ear  1609,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
ames  Usher,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, who  carried  Mr.  Lydiat  with  him  to 
Ireland,  and  placed  him  in  the  college  at  Dub- 
lin^  'where  he  continued  about  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Wood's  account.  There 
seems  to  be  some  error,  however,  either  with 
respect  to  the  ternf  which  he  assigns  for  our 
author's  continuance  in  Ireland,  or  the  date 
which  he  gives  of  his  subsequent  acceptance 
of  the  rectory  of  Okerton;  since  from  Dr. 
Usher's  letters  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lydiat  was 
in  England  in  October  161 1.  After  some  stay 
•  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Lydiat's  affairs  calling  him  to 
England,  he  received  a  promise  of  a  compe- 
tent support  should  he  return  to  Ireland;  which 
.seem^,  froni  some  letters  in  Dr.  Parr's  collec- 
tion of  archbishop  Usher's  correspondefice,  to 
have  been  that  of  .a  school  at  Armagh,  with  an 
endowment  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty 
pounds  a  year  in  land. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lydiat's  arrival  in  his  native 
country,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the 
rectory  of  Okerton,  an  offer  was  made  him  of 
that  benefice.  This  preferment  he  had  for- 
merly refused,  when  fellow  of  New-college, 
and  his  father  was  patron ;  but  he  was  now 
persuaded  to  accept  of  it,  though.  Wood  says, 
after  several  demurs,  and  with  much  relucunce. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  undertaken  the 
duties  of  a  parish  priest,  than  he  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  them  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  fidelity,  and  in  the  course  of  less 
tlian  twelve  years  composed  and  preached 
more  than  six  hundred  sermons  on  the  har- 
mony of  the  gospels.  Durmg  that  time,  he  also 
wrote  several  learned  works,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  several  others;  all  of  which  he  would 


have  completed  and  published,  hsld  he  not  un- 
fortunately been  prevented  by  the  involved 
state  of  his  circumstances.  For  his  little  pa- 
trimony was  exhausted  by  the  expence  of  what 
he  had  already  printed;  and  having  unwarily 
become  responsible  for  the  debts  of  a  near 
relation,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  in  the 
year  1629  or  1630  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  into  the 
King's  Bench.  Here  he  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  sir  WilliAm  Boswell,  a  generous  pa- 
tron of  learned  men,  Dr.  Pink,  warden  of 
New-college,  and  Dr.  Usher,  released  him  by 
discharging  the  debt ;  and  Dr.  Laud  also,  at 
the  request  of  sir  Henry  Martin,  contributed 
to  his  assistance  on  this  occasion.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Lydiat  had  obtained  his  liberty,  influenced 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  learningr  ^^^  the  honour  of  his  country,  he 
delivered  in  a  petition  to  king  Charles  I.  pray- 
ing for  his  majesty's  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  travel  into  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  distant  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting MSS.  relating  to  history,  the  sciences^ 
or  any  other  branch  of  learning,  and  to  print 
them  in  England.  This  petition,  however, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  ne- 
glect at  court.  Notwithstanding  this  disap- 
pointment, when  the  civil  wars  commenced 
'in  1624,  he  adhered  steadily  to  the  cause  of 
the  king,  and  was  a  considerable  sufferer  from 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  parlia- 
ment party.  From  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
1644,  to  ^^  William  Compton,  governor  of 
Banbury-castle,  it  appears,  that  his  rectory- 
house  at  Okerton  was  four  times  pillaged  by 
the  parliament  garrison  at  Compton-hous.e  in 
Warwickshire,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  seven- 
ty pounds;  and  that  they  had  so  completely 
stripped  him  of  decent  necessaries,  that  £jpr  a 
quarter  of  a  year  together  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a  shirt,  to  be  able  to  change  his  linen. 
He  was  also  twice  forced  away  from  his  own 
house,  once  to  Warwick,  and  another  time  to 
Banbury;  and  he  was  personally  ill  used  by 
the  soldiers,  for  refusing  them  money,  defend- 
ing his  books  and  papers,  and  speaking  boldly 
in  favour  of  the  king  and  ^the  bishops,  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  A^Bivick- castle.  At 
length,  after  he  had  lived  ^Iral  years  at  Oker- 
ton, in  great  indigence  and  obscurity,  he  died 
there  in  1646,  when  about  74  years  of  age. 
In  1669,  a  stone,  with  an  inscription,  was 
placed  over  his  grave,  at  the  expence  of  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  New-college,  in  Ox- 
ford; and  an  honorary  monument  was  also 
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erected  to  his  memoij  by  the  same  society, 
in  the  cloister  of  thetr  college.  Wood  says, 
that  he  was  **  a  person  of  stnail  stature,  but  of 
great  parts,  and  of  a  public  soul;  and  though  a 
poor  and  contemptible  priest  to  look  upon  (for 
be  was  so  held  bv  the  vulgar)  yet  he  not  only 
puzzled  Christopher  Clavius,  and  the  whole 
college  of  mathematicians,  but  also  that  great 
goliathof  literature  Joseph  Scaliger.''  He  was, 
indeed,  a  man  of  considerable  and  various  eru- 
dition, and  held  in  high  estimation  by  learned 
men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  dj  some 
learned  foreigners  he  has  been  rankeid  with 
lord  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mcde$  and  when 
•peaking  of  the  trifling  preferment  which  Mr. 
Mede  and  Mr.  Lydiat  obtained,  they  have  ob- 
served, .that  the  neglect  of  so  much  merit 
proved  the  English  to  be  unworthy  of  having 
such  eminent  scholars  among  them.  Mr. 
Lydiat  was  the  author  of  '*  Tractatus  de 
▼ariis  Annoruip  Formis,"  1605,  8vo.;  <<Pras- 
lectio  astronomica  de  Natura  CasH  et  Condi- 
tionibus  Elementorum,*'  and  '^  Disquisitio 
Physblogica  de  origine  Fontium,^^  subjoined 
to  the  article  first  mentioned;  ^  Defensio 
Tractatus  de  variis  annonim  Formis,  contra 
Jos.  Scaligeri  Obtrectationem,"  1607,  Svo., 
together  with  "  Examen  Canonum  Chronolo-* 

£*as  Isagogicorum;*'  *^  Emendatio  Temporum 
c.''  already  noticed;  **  Ezplicatio  et  Addita^ 
mentum  Argumentorum  in  Libsllo  Emenda- 
tionis  Temporum  Compendio  factae,  de  Na- 
tivitate  Christi,  et  Ministerio  in  Terris,*'  16 13, 
8vo.;  <*  Solis  et  Lunae  Periodus,  seu  Annus 
magnus/*  i6ao,  8vo.;  ^<  De  Anni  Solaris 
mensura'  Epistola  astronomica,  ad  Henricuni 
Savilium,''  i5ai,  8vo.;  ^*  Numerus  Aureuis 
melioribus  Lapillis  insienis,  factusque  Gem- 
meus,  ^  Thesauro  Anni  magni,  sive  Solis  et 
JiUnae  Periodi  Octo  desexenariae,  &c."  i6ai,  in 
one  large  sheet  in  folio;  <<  Canones  Chronolo- 
gic!, necnon  Series  Summorum  magistratuum 
et  Triumphorum  Romanorum,^  printed  after 
the  author's  death,  1675,  8vo.;  and  '*  Notae  in 
Marmora  Arundelliana,"  published  by  Dr. 
Humphrey  Prideaux  in  his  edition  of  the 
*^  Marmora.  Oxpniensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Sel- 
dianis,  8qc."  i(^6,  folio.  He  a )8o  left  behind 
him  a  great  number  of  MSS.  liiany  of  which 
are  enumerated  by.Antlv)ny  Wood  in  his 
Jtbin.  Otson.  yo/*  JL  ^od  in  the  Gen* 
Dict.—U^  .    , 

;  Ly  DIUS^  BA|-T|i/2>^8^  the  rsou  of  a  Gen- 
fiij^n.^protestant  minister  an  the  palatinate, 
who  tpok  refuge  from  persecution  in  the 
United  Pvovino^f,;a!;id.  b^tiam^  professOx*  of 
divinity  in.  Fr^pekQTf  We^.^re  irot  .furnished 
VOL.  VI. 


with  ahy  otbei'  particulars  cbnceifning  the  Kfe 
6f  tlte  subject  ot  die  present  article,  than  that 
he  began  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  func>* 
tions  at  Dort,  about  the  year  1603,  and  died 
in  1629.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  intetesting  to  the  eccle* 
^siastical  historian,  entitled  *'  Waidensia,  id^^est, 
Conservario  verae  Ecclesiae  demonstrata  ex  Con- 
fessiqnibus  Taboritarum  et  Bohemiorum,'^  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  the  first  of  whkh  was  published 
at  Rotterdam,  in  rdip,  and  the  other  at  DorC» 
in  the  following  year;  and  *^  Facula  accensa 
Historian  Valdensium."  He  also  published  a 
treatise  relating  to  the  first  visits  paid  bv  the 
Europeans  to  the  new  world,  encitl»d,  **  Nevua 
Orbis,  seu  Navigatione^  jprimae^in  Americam." 
He  had  a  younger  brotther,  named  John  Lt- 
Dias,  who  was  minister  at  Oodewater  in  Hol^ 
land,  and  published  a  work  of  Prateolus,  en- 
titled '^  Concilia  Ecclesias  Christianae,"  vrith 
his  own  critical  remarkst  i6fo;  a»  edition  of 
^^  Nicol.  de  Clemangis  de  Cdrrupto  EcclesisB 
Statu,"  with  notes,  and  a  glossary,  16  n;  and 
«  The  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  by  Robert  Barnes 
and  John  Bale,  with' a  continuation  to  his  own 
rime  by  himself,  in  i6i5.  Bafle.,  Aforeri.-^VL 

LTDIUS,  Jambs,  son  iof  Balthazar,  and 
like  him  a  minister  at  Dort,  was  distinguished 
for  his  acquaintance  with  criticism  and  polite 
literature,  as  well  as  divinity.  Besides  several 
controversial  pieces  against  the  Catholics,  and 
several  poems  in  the  D^tch  language,  he  pub- 
lished some  works  aboundioff  in  learned  aod, 
curious  research;  such  as  **  hermonum  convi- 
vaKum  Libri  duo,  quibus  variarum  Gentium 
Mores  et  Ritus  in  Uxore  expectanda,  sponsa- 
libus  contraheodis,  nuptii^ua  faciendis  etpeiw 
■ficiendis  cnarrantur,"  1643,  4(0.;  and  <<  Ago- 
nistica  Sacra,  sive  Syntagma  Vo^uni  et  phra*  - 
sium  Agonisdcarum,  quae  in  S.  Scriptura  im« 
primis  vero  ia  Epistolts  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  oc^ 
currunt,''  1657,  lamo.  He  also  published  a 
book  entitled  **  Senium  gloriosum;"  and  a 
dialogue  *^  De  Coena  Domini."  After  his , 
death,  professor  Van  Till,  of  Dort,  printed  * 
from  his  MSS.  with  notes  by  the  editor, 
'*  Syntagma  sacrum  de  Remilitari;  necnon  de 
Jurejurando  .Dissertatio  philologica:  multa 
Eruoitione  commendatum,  cum  figuris  ^neis 
elegantissime  incisis,  &c.''  1698,  4to.  Boyle* 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.-"^. 

LYE,  Edward,  a  learned  antiquary  and 
great  ma$ter  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  tongues, 
was  bom  in  1694,  at  TotnessinDevon^re, 
where  his  father  kept  a  school.  His  earlyedu- 
cation  was  chuefly  domestic;  but  at  the  age  o£ 
nineteen  he  was  admitted  at  Ilertford-coUege, 
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^Oxford,  where  he  took  a  bttchetov's  degree  in 
1716.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  I7Z9>  and 
-presented  to  the  livtne  of  Haughton-parva  in 
Northamptonshire.  £1  this  retreat  he  em- 
pbyed  himself  in  a  profoand  study  of  the 
Anglo«Saxon  language.  His  Brst  literary  un- 
4krtaking  was  to  publish  an  edition  ot  the 
•*  Etymologicum  Anglieanum''  of  Francis  Ju- 
nius, from  the  author's  MS*  in  the  Bodleian 
iibrarj.  This  he  completed  in  the  seventh 
year  Irom  the  commencement  of  his  task,  pre- 
mxing  to  the  w6rk  an  Anglo^axon  grammar. 
It  was  verv  well  received  by  the'  learned;  and 
in  175O1  Mr.  Lye  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries^  and  was  presented  to 
the  vican^e  of  Tardley-Hastin^s-  On  this 
promotion  tie  resigned  his  former  living,  though 
ne  had  hjltherto  .maintained  his  mother,  and 
had  two  sisters  dependent  upon  him.  His 
next  publication  was  of  the  Gothic  Gospels,  at 
the  request  of  Erie  Benzelius,  bishop  of  Upsal. 
This  appeared  from  the  univeruty  press  of  Ox« 
fold,  wtth  a  Godiic  grammar  prraxed.  The 
great  labour  of  .the  lattet  part  of  his  life  was 
his  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  dictionary,  which 
he  had  finished  and  put  to  the  press  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1 767.  About  thirty  sheets 
were  then  printed,  and  it  was  his  dving  request 
to  his  friend  the  reverend  Owen  Manning,  that 
he  should  undertake  ^  clurge  of  seeing  it 
brought  to  publication.  This  was  efiected  in 
1772>  vi:hen  the  work  appeared  with  the  title 
fif  <*  Dictionarium  ftnonico  et  Oothico-Lati- 
jinm,  auctore  Edwatdo  Lye,  A.M."  two  vo«- 
lumet  folia  There  are  added  to  it  some 
Aragments  of  the  Ulphilian  venion,  and- other 
•pieces  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, .  and  a  grammar  of 
both  languages  is  prefixed.  Lift  iy  Mr.  Man^ 
mingptmxtdU  tie  Dictumarf^ — A. 

LYONS,  Ism  ABL,  an  able  mathematician  and 
botanist  in  the  eighteenth  oentury ,  was  the  son 
of  a  Polish  lew,  who  settled  at  Cambridge  in 
England,  where  he  fdlowed  the  bunness  of  a 
sihrersmithy  and  also  taught  tihe  Hebrew  bin* 
guage,  and  where  the  subject  df  diis  article 
was  bom,  in  the  year  1739.  When  very 
young,  he  exhibited  indications  of  extraordU 
nary  takais  and  ingenuity,  and  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  for  ieaming,  particularly  for 
ihe  mathematics;  on  which  account  he  was 
much  patronized  by  Dr.  Smith,  matter  of  Tri- 
nity-college. That  gentleman  oilered  to  eend 
Jiim  to  school,  at  his  own  expencev  but  ¥0ung 
Lyons  could  only  be  persuaded  to  avail  himself 
for  a  few  days  of  diat- liberal  poposaF,  saying, 
diat  <*  he  could  learn  more  ny  nimself  in  an 
hour,  than  in  a  day  with  hie  maitcr*''    About 


the  year  r75s  he  began  to  studjr  botany,  to 
.  which  he  occasionally  continued  nis  attention 
till  his  death.  In  this  science  he  made  consi- 
derable progress,  being  able  to  remember  not 
only  the  Linnaean  names  of  almost  all  the  Eng« 
lish  plants,  but  even  the  synonyma  of  the  oM 
botanists,  which  form  a  strange  and  bartorous 
farrago  of  great  bulk.  He  had  also  prepared. 
large  materials  for  a  '^  Flora  Cantabrigiensis,*' 
describing  fiilly  every  part  of  each  plant  from 
tiie  specimen,  without  being  obliged  to  coit- 
sult,  or  being  liable  to  be  misled  by,  former 
authors.  In  the  year  1758,  he  acquired  much 
<  celebrity  by  publishing  **  A  Treatise  on  Flux- 
ions,'' which  he  dedicated  to  his  early  patron 
Dr.  Smith.  Thb  was  followed,  in  17<S3,  by 
his   <<  Fasciculus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabri- 

?jiam  nascentium,  qust  post  Raium  observatae 
uere,"  8vo.  Either  in  thisvear,  or  the  precede 
ing,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.,  now  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  baronet,  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  whom  he  first  instructed  in  botany,  he 
was  induced  to  read  a  course  of  IfMtures  in  that 
science  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  These 
lectures  he  delivered,  with  grea^  applause,  to 
an  audience  of  at  least  sixty  pupils;  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  long  ab- 
sence from  Cambridge.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Lyons  was  employed  as  one  of  the  calcuhtors 
uf  <'  The  Nautical  Abnanac;"*  for  which  ser- 
vice he  received  an  annual  salary  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  he  was  frequently  recom- 
pensed by  other  presents  from  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  for  his  own  inventions.  He  could 
lead  with  ease  the  Latin  and  French  languages) 
but  wrote  the  former  very  indifierently.  He 
had  also  studied  the  English  history,  and  could 
quote  whole  passages  from  dhie  monkish  writers 
verbadm.  In  the  year  1 773^  he  was  appointed 
b)r  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  accompany  cap- 
tain Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave,  during 
his  voyage  towards  the  north  pole,  in  the  capa- 
city of  astronomical  observer;  and  hedischarged 
that  employment  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers.  Soon  after  bis  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  married  aAd  settled  in  London, 
where,  in  about  two  years,  he  died  of  the 
nieaales.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Lyons 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all. the  works  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Halley;  which  would  have  proved  a  very 
desirable  present  to  the  scientific  world.  In 
the  sixty.«th  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  the  vear<  1775/ are  inserted 
his  **  Calculations  on  spherical  Trigonometry 
abridged';"  and  after  his  death,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  title  page  of-  <*  A  GeogiupUcal 
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Dictionary,"  the  astronomical  parts  of  which 
were  said  to  be  '*  taken  from  the  Papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  of  Cambridge^  Author 
ef  several  valuable  Mathematical  Productions, 
and  Astronomer  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  Voyage 
to  the  -Northern  Hemisphere."  "We  may  add, 
that  the  astronomical  and  other  mathematical 
calculations,  printed  in  the  account  of  that 
voyage,  were  made  by  our  author.  This  ap- 
peared .afterwards,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
captain  Phipps,  when  Dr.  Horslcy  detected  a 
material  error  in  some  part  of  them,  in  his 
^'  Remarks  on  the  Observations  made  in  the 
late  Voyage,"  &c.  1774.  As  to  «  The  Scho- 
lar's Instructor,  or  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Is- 
rael Lyons,'*  &c.,  and  another  treatise,  enti- 
tled, '<  Observations  and  Enquiries  relating  to 
various  Parts  of  Scripture  History,^'  1761, 
they  w^e  the  productions  of  our  author's  fa- 
ther. Nicholses  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.  Huttwfs 
Math.  Diet. — ^M. 

LYRA,  Nicholas  de,  or  when  latinized 
Ltranus,  a  learned  French  monk  and  scrip- 
ture commentator  in  the  thirteenth  and  former 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux  in  Nor- 
mandy, front  which  he  took  his  surname.  He 
was  descended  from  Jewish  parents,  who 
taught  Kim  the  Hebrew  language;  but,  be* 
coining  afterwards  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  embniced  the  religious  life  in  a  monastery 
of  friars  minors  at  Vemetiil,  in  the  year  ia9i. 
Having  staid  «oHie  rime  there,  he  was  sent  to 
Pari$,  where  be  applied  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  success  to  his  studies,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor.  For  several 
years  he  read  lectiires  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 
m  the  great  convent  of  his  order  m  that  city, 
.  with  a  degree  of  learning  and  taste  far  supe- 
rior to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age.  His 
merit  raised  him  to  the  principal  offices  in  his 
order,  and  secured  him  the  regard  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  in  France.  Among 
others,  we  find  that  he  possessed  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  queen  Joan,  countess  of 
Burgtindy,  and  consort  of  Philip  V.  called  the 
i-^gi  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors 
of  her  will,  when  he  was  provincial  of  his 
order  in  Burgundy.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1340.  Me  was  the  author  of  **  Postills," 
or  a  compendious  exposition  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which  he  commenced  in  1293,  ^"^ 
finished  in  the  year  1330.  In  this  work  he 
shews  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  literal 
sense  of  Scripture,  than  any  preceding  com- 
mentator had  discovered,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 


to  select  the  most  valuable  comments  of  the 
most  karned  rabbi's.  The  principal  writer*  oif 
this  class  whoni  he  has  followed,  is  the  cele- 
brated R.  Solomon  Isaaci,  or  Jarchi.  His  ao« 
quaintance  with  the  Grtek  language,  however^ 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  with  the  Hebrew  j^ 
owing  to  which  he  is  much  less  happy  in  hii 
expobition  of  the  New  Testament  than  of  the 
Old.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub* 
lished  at  Rome,  in  1472,  under  the  papacy 
of  Sixtus  IV.  in  seven  volumes  folio,  and  ia 
now  become  rare ;  and  it  has  since  undergone 
various  impressions  ^at  Basil,  Lyons,  Doway^ 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  of  which  the  best 
is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  in  six  volumes  folio« 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  Parisian  <<  Biblia 
Maxima,**  published  by  father  de  la  Haye. 
De  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of  **  Moral  Com- 
mentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,'*  of  which  those 
on  the  Evangelists  were  published  at  Ventcej^ 
in  15 16,  and  1588;  <'  A  Disputation  against 
the  Jews/*  printed  with  the  preceding;  a  trea- 
tise against  a  Jew,  who  had  attempted  to  con- 
iFute  me  Christian  religion  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself;  **  A  Commentary  on  the  Sen- 
tences;** "Sermons,**  and  other  works.  Du* 
pin.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mosh.  Hist^ 
Eccl.  sac.  xiv.  par,  ii.  cap.  3. — M. 

LYSANDER,  an  eminent  Spartan  com- 
mafnder,  was  the  son  of  Aristoelitu^,  a  d^ 
scendant  of  the  Heraclidas,  but  not  of  th6 
royal  race.  He  was  educated  in  the  severity 
of  the  Spartan  discipline,  by  which  he  was 
rendered  hardy  and  vigorous  in  body;  and  na- 
ture had  given  him  an  enterprizing  and  atnbi^ 
tious  spirit,  with  talents  fitted  for  command. 
He  was  modest  in  his  demeanour,  supple  and 
insinuating,  ever  intent  upon  his  advancement, 
and  restrained  by  no  sentiments  of  honour  or 
justice.  He  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
principles,  for  it  is  recorded  as  a  aaying  of  his, 
that  children  were  to  be  cheated  by  toys,  and 
men  by  oaths.  His  abilities,  however,  caused 
him  to  rise  in  the  Spartan  state,  which  was 
now  engagedsn  the  Peloponnesian  war  against 
the  Athenians,  who,  notwithstanding  many 
disasters,  were  still  superior  at  sea.  Lysander 
was  made  the  naval  commander  of  the  Lace* 
demonians  B.C.  406.  His  first  measure  was 
to  sail  to  Ephesus,  which  city  he  fixed  in  the 
interest  of  his  party,  and  rendered  thriving  by 
making  a  dock  in  it  for  his  galleys,  and  filling 
the  harbour  with  his  store-ships.  Alcibiades 
was  at  this  time  the  Athenian  commander, 
and  by  his  influence  with  Txssaphemes,  the 
Persian  satrap,  had  almost  entirely  deprived 
the  Spartans  of  the  assistance  which  they  were 
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ty  treaty  to  have  received  from  the  king  of 
Persia.     Lysander  apprized  the  young  prince 
Cyrus  of  this  treachery^  and  obtained  ,from 
liiin  a  sum  of  money^  which  he  employed  in 
raising  the  pay  of   his   sailors^   and  thereby 
causing  a  .great  number  to  come  over  to  him 
from  the  enemy's  fleet.     During  an  occasional 
absence  of  Alcibiade8>  he  engaged  the  Athe- 
nians and  defeated  them,  which  produced  the 
/lismission  of  that  able  commander  from  the 
Athenian  service.    Lysander  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  Callicratidas,  a  man  of  a  truly 
honourable  character,  whose  situation  he  ren- 
dered uneasy.      When  that  commander  had 
been  slain  in  a  sea-iight,  Cyrus  and  the  allies 
of  the  Spartans  were  urgent  that  Lysander 
should  again  be  placed  at  the  head.     As  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta  that  the 
same  person  should  twice  be  appointed  admi- 
ral, that  station  was  nominally  given  to  an- 
other>  but,  the  supreme  power  was  committed 
to  Lysander.     His  influence  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  abolition  of  the  democratical  go- 
vernment in  many  of  the   Greek  towns  of 
Asia,  and  the  substitution  of  the  aristocratical, 
in  effecting  which  he  scrupled  no  measures  of 
treacherous  policy,  as  it  was  a  maxim  with  him 
that'  **  where  the  lion's  skin  falls   short,  it 
should  be  lengthened  with  the  fox's."     At 
Miletus,  after  ne  had  prevented  the  heads  of 
the  popular  partv  from  leaving  the  city  by  his 
assurances  of  safety,  he  suffered  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death  by  their  adversaries;  and  similar 
tragedies  were  acted  in  •various  other  places. 
As  a  naval  commander  he  displayed  great  skill 
and  activity.     He  pillaged  ^eina  and  Salamis, 
took  Lampsacus,  and  eluded  the  Athenian  fleet 
which  chased  him,  till  they  came  in  presence 
of  each  other  at  JEgos-Potamos  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus.     Here,  after  practising  va- 
rious arts  to  throw  the  Athenians  o£F  their 
guard,  Lysander  suddenly  attacked  them  by 
sea  and  land,  and  totally  destroyed  their  navy 
with  the  exception  of  eight  shipsr,  with  whicn 
Conon  made  his  escape.     This  victory  was 
sullied  by  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  three 
thousand  Athenian  prisoners,  which  was,  in- 
deed, provoked  by  a  decree  of  the  people  of 
Athens  that  all  prisoners  of  the.  Lacedemonian 
party  should  have  their  right  thumbs  cut  off*, 
in  order  to  disable  them  from  using  a  pike. 
The  battle  of  ^gos-Potamos  was  the  termi- 
nation of    the   Feloponnesian    war;   for   the 
Athenians  were  thenceforth  confined  to  their 
metropolis,  which  was  soon  iifvested  by  the  al- 
lies.   Xvsander,,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  to 
the  maritime  towns  of  Greece,  every  where 


abolishing  the  democracvi  s^nd  putting  the^au-. 
thority  into  the  bands  of  creatures  of  his  own^ 
which  rendered  him,  in  a  manner,  the  master 
of  all  Greece.  Athens  was  obliged  through 
famine  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  Its  long 
walls  were  demolished,  its  ships  reduced  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  and  thirty  arcbons,  with  a 
Spartan  garrison,  were  left  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection. Reputation  and  success  had  now  ag- 
gravated to  an  intolerable  degree  the  imperious 
disposition  of  Lysander,  who  set  up  his  6wn 
statues,  new  modelled  cities  at  his  pleasure^ 
bestowed  lavish  rewards  on  his  friends,  and 

Eursued  his  enemies  to  destruction,  {n  Asia 
is  haughtiness  involved  him  in  disputes  with  ' 
the  Persian  governor  Pharnabazus,  who,  being 
as  politic  as  himself,  caused  such  representa- 
tions to  be  made  by  his  emissaries  at  Sparta^ 
that  Lysander  was  recalled  in  discredit.  To 
avoid  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  he  pretended 
to  have  been  commanded  in  a  vision  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  add  with  difficulty 
obtabed  leave  of  absence.  After  he  was  gone, 
the  kings  of  Sparta  determined  to  subvert  his 
influence  by  taking  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of.  his  partizans  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  re- 
establishing popular  government.  A  revolt  of 
the  Athenians  against  their  tyrants  caused  an 
army  to  be  sent  into  Attica,  of  which  Lysan- 
der, on  his  return,  was  declared  general  ^  but 
king  Pausanias,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion y  eflFected  an  accommodation.  The  restless 
Athenians,  however,  soon  after  breaking  out 
into  ner/  tumults,  Lysander's  severe  policy  re- 
covered credit  %t  Sparta. 

It  was  greatly  through  the  interest  of  Ly- 
sander, that  Agesilaus,  on  the  death  of  king 
Agis,  obtained  the  crown  in  preference  to  his 
nephew  Leotychidas.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  declared  against  the  Lacedemonians 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  Agesilaus  was  sent  into 
Asia  with  a  powerful  army  as  general  of  all 
Greece,  Lysander  accompanied  him  as  his 
principal  counsellor.  His  great  influence  in 
Asia  excited  the  jealousy  of  Agesilaus,  who 
took  every  occasion  to  mortify  him,  and  de- 
graded him  by  a  mean  office.  He  remonstrated 
against  this  treatment,  and  obtained  the  post 
of  deputy  to  the  states  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
duty  of  which  he  faithfully  discharged.  When 
his  commission  was  expired,  he  returned  in 
much  displeasure  to  Sparta,  and  laid  a  deep. 
scheme  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  of  which,  as  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  only  a  confused  account  remains  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  part  of  his  design  was 
to  open  the  succession  to  the  cxownj^  now 
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Tested  in  two  families  onlyi  to  all  the  Hera- 
clidse,  or  even  to  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  procured  a  spirited 
oration  to  be  composed,  had  attempted  to  su- 
born oracles,  and  had  prepared  a  singular  piece 
of  religiou'simposture,whichmiscarried  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  principal  actor.     In  the, 
mean  time,  the  disturbances  took  place  between 
the  Spartans  and  Thebans  which  produced  the~ 
Boeotian  war,  and  Lysander  solicited  a  com- 
mand in  it.    He  marched  with  his  troops  into 
Phocis,  and  directed   the  other  commander, 
Pausanias,   to   meet  him  at  Haliartus.     His 
message  was  intercepted;  and  when  he  arrived^ 
at  th^t  city,  the  inhabitants  and  their  allies 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.     As   he  ap- 
proached  the   walls,   they  sallied    out,    and 
charged  the  Spartans,  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  they  were  routed,  and  Lysander  was  slain 
on  thcr  spot,  about  B.C.  395.    The  poverty  in 
which  he  died  was  a  proof  that  the  hoarding  of 
money  was  not  his  passion,  yet  no  man  did 
more  than  he  towards  corrupting  his  country- 
men by  the  love  of  it.     On  the  whole,  though 
he  may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Greece, 
he  does  not  merit  a  place  among  the  truly  il- 
lustrious.    Plutarch,     Univ.  Hist.-^h. 

LYSERUS,  PoLTCARP,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  the  minister  and  superintendant  at 
Winenden,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1552.  When  he  was 
but  two  years  old  his  father  died ;  and  his  mo- 
ther afterwards  iparried  the  famous  Luke 
Osiander,  who  took  the  greatest  care  of  his 
education.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  made  such  progress  in  elementary 
learning  under  different  able  masters,  that  he 
was  judged  deserving  of  being  sent  for  acade- 
mical education  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
at  the  expence  of  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
In  this  seminary  he  applied  very  diligently  to 
his  studies,  and,  in  the  year  1570,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  distinguish- 
ed reputation.  In  1573,  he  was  received  into 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  appointed  pastor 
of  the  church  of  GellcrsdorfF,  in  the  Austrian 
tenitory.  Here  he  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  and  frequently  received  applications 
to  preach  on  particular  occasions^at  Vienna, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Austria.  In  the  year 
1576,  he  went  to  Tubingen  and  took  his  de- 
gree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  was  in- 
duced by  the  fame  of  his  pulpit  talents  to  ap- 
point him  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Wit- 
t^mberg*.   He  had  not  b^ea  long,  settled  \n 


this  situation,  before  he  was  created  a  profes-^ 
sor  of  divinity  in  that  university;  and  was  af- 
terwards nominated  superintendant  oi,  the  dis- 
trict, and  assessor  of  the  consistory.    He  was 
in  the  number  of  those  Lutheran  doctors  who 
subscribed  to  the  famousyorm  of  c$ncordy  ^nd 
whose  conduct  respecting  it  was  disgraced  l^v 
an  imperious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  whicn. 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  gpr 
nius  of  the  court  of  Rome,.than  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  protestant  church.     Bayle   says, 
that  he  exerted  himself  vigorously  in  the  oQice 
of  a  missionary,  .taking  many  journeys  fronv 
one  city  to  another  in  order  to  exact  subscrip- 
tions from  all  tliose  who  had  any. employ ment^^ 
and  to  deprive  the  recusants  and  nonconform- 
ists.    He  was  also  present  at  all  thb  synods 
and  meetings  which  were  held  in  Saxony  oa. 
the  subject  of  that^irw,  or  to  deliberate  con-^ 
cerning  the  re- union  of  the  Calvinists  with  the 
Lurherans,  which  was  attempted  to  ,be  nego-* 
ciated.by  the  king  of  Navarre's  agents.    Upon 
the  death  of  the  elector  Augustus,  and  the  ac-» 
cession  of   Christian  I.,  tlie  government.  q£ 
Saxony  became  more  tolerant,  and  the  zealots 
for  xht  form  of  concord  were  no   longer  per* 
mitted  to  persecute  their  dissenting  brethren. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Lyserus  acquainted  the 
elector  with  an  advantageous  offer  which  ha(t 
been  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Brunswick  v 
hoping  that  it  might  prove  the  occasion  of  a. 
request  tliat  he  would  continue  at  Wittembergf 
as  well  as  some  profitable  proofs  of  the  great 
estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held,     it 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  mortification  that 
he  received  a  message  from  the  elector,  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  accept  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  that  another  pastor, 
would  be  provided  for  the  church  of  V/ittem- 
berg.    This  civil  dismission  of  Lyserus  al  armed 
the  more  rigid  Lutherans,  who  sent  deputies^to 
the  electoral  court,  urging  strong  reasons  why 
they  thouglrt  he  should  be  desired  to  stay^  but 
their  application  was  disregarded.     At  Bruns- 
wick, he  at  first  only  ofliciatcd^  as  coadjutor | 
but  was  afterwards  made  intendant.     After  the 
death  of  Christian  I.  he  was  recalled  to  Wit* 
temberg}  and  in  the  year  1594,  he  was  ap? 
pointed  minister  of   the  court  at  Dresden^ 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ec«Mi 
pied  not  only  in  his  literary  labours,  and  his- 
ministerial  duties,  but  in  the  education  of  the 
young  princes.     He  died  in  i6oi,  whenin.cho 
forty*ninih  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the  ^ut 
thor  of.  **  Commentariorum  in  Genesin),  torn* 
vi,"  published  at  different  periods  from  1 694-:— 
1699,  in  4to*  V  *'  Historia  Passionis  Dominic;^ . 
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-secundum  iv.  Evangelia,"  1695,410.;  "  His- 
toria  Resurrectionis  et  Ascenslonis  Dominicai, 
et  Missionis  Spiritus  s&ncti,  Homiliis  aliquot 
explicata/'  1610,  4to.;  "Schob  Babylonica  ex 
cap.  I.  Daniel  quam  subsequuntur  Colossus 
Babylonicus,"  &c.  being  a  commentary  on  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Daniel,  1 709  and 
1 7 10,  4to.i  "  Harmonise  Evangelicse,  a  Mar- 
tino.  Ch'emnitzio  inchotse,  continuatto,  seu  Vi- 
tx  J.  Christ,  secundum  iv.  Evangel,  expositse 
lib.  iii."  161 1,  4to.-,  ^*  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad 
Hcbraeos,"  410.5  prefaces  to  Hasenmuller's 
history  of  the  Jesuits;  and  a  vast  number  of 
*'  Disputations,"  controversial  treatises,  &c. 
Melc/mr,  Adam*  Vit.  Germ,  TheoL  Bayh, 
Moreri  — ^M. 

LYSERUS,  John,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceding,  and  a  native 
of  Saxony  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  singular  character,  who,  being  possessed 
of  the  notion  that  polygamy  was  a  doctrine 
sanctioned  both  by  reason  and  Scripture,  spent 
his  fortune  and  his  life  in  endeavours  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  it.  And  yet  he  was  a  little, 
deformed,  thin,  pale,  absent,  timid  creature, 
i^ho,  says  Bayie,  would  have  found  one  wife 
too  much  for  nim.  Intent  on  establishing  his 
favourite  opinion,  and  on  proving  that  poly- 
gamy is  not  only  permitted  but  commanded  in 
certain  circumstances,  he  relinquished  a  consi- 
derable employment  in  his  native  country,  and 
entered  intd  the  suite  of  a  Swedish  count, 
whom  he  had  made  a  convert  to  his  doctrine. 
After  the  death  of  that  patron,  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  army  of 
Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark;  which  post  he 
lost,  and  was  banished  from  all  the  dominions 
of  his  Danish  majesty,  on  its  being  discovered 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  men- 
tioned below.  With  incredible  pains  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  England,  Italy,  and  France,  examtn* 
tng  the  libraries  for  materials  to  confirm  his 
system,  and  publishing  various  treatises  in  de- 
fence of  it,  under  feigned  names,  but  without 
having  the  gratification  of  finding  that  he 
gained  many  disciples  to  his  doctrine.  At 
kngth,  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortune  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  by  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  gamd  of  chess,  he  fell  sick  and  died 
at  a  house  l^tween  that  place  and  Paris,  in  the 
year  1684.  1'he  roost  considerable  of  his 
publications,  and  which  for  a  time  excited  no 
little  attention,  was  entitled,  '<  Polygamia 
Triumphatrix;  id  est,  Discursus  Politicus  de 
Polygamia;  auctore  Thcophilo  Alitbaso;  cum 


notis  Athanasii  Vincentii,**  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1682,  4to.  This  treatise  was  re- 
futed by  Brunsmanus,  a  Danish  niinister,  in  a 
book,  entitled,  "  Monogamia  Victrix,'*  1689, 
8vo.  In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  a  grave 
divine  of  the  church  of  England  enter  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  same  cause  with  Lyserus; 
but  the  English  champion  has  gained  no  greater 
honour  than  the  German.  Bayle.  Moreri, 
Notiv.  Diet,  Hist.-^M. 

LYSIAS,  an  eminent  Greek  orator,  son  of 
Cephalus  a  Syracusan,  was  born  in  Syracuse 
about  B.C.  459.  At  an  early  age  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
educated  with  great  care.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  and  composed  orations  for  others, 
but  does  not  appear  himself  to  have  been  a 
pleader.  His  oratory  was  of  the  pUrc,  elegant, 
and  subtle  kind,  in  which,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Cicero,  he  nearly  attained  per- 
fection ;  but  his  speeches  being  composed  in 
the  closet,  and  generally  for  causes  of  little 
importance,  it  is  void  of  those  strokes  of  elo- 
quence which  forcibly  seize  on  the  hearer's 
feelings.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  well 
understood  the  management  of  an  argument, 
and  to  have  employed  his  subtility  with  skill. 
Having  once  given  a  pleading  to  his  adversary 
to  read,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  "  When 
I  perused  it  for  the  first  time  (said  the  man)  I 
thought  it  excellent — at  the  second  leading, 
middling-^at  the  third,  bad.**  "  Then,  (said 
Lysias)  it  was  good,  for  it  was  to  be  heard  but 
once/'  This  orator  attained  great  reputation 
in  his  time,  which  his  works  afterwards  sup«> 
ported;  gnd  he  is  mentioned  with  liberal  ap- 
plause by  Cicero  and  Q^intilian.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  harangues,  and  also  an  apo- 
logy for  Socrates,  and  various  epistles.  He 
died  about  B.C.  374,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Of  the  orations  of  Lysias  thirty-four  arc  pre- 
served, which  have  been  seyeral  times  edited^ 
both  separately,  and  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  orators.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Taylor,  Land.  X739>  4tO.  and  Cambr.  1740, 
8vo.  Ciceronis  Brutus.  Moreri,  Bibliogr* 
Dict.^A. 

LYSIM  ACHUS,  kinp  of  Thrace,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Alexander  me  Great,  rose  from  a 
mean  condition  to  the  favour  of  that  prince. 
He  is  said,  however,  once  to  have  incurred  his 
displeasure  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  fierce  lion  in  his  den,  when  he  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  his  strength  and  courage  by 
strangling  the  animal.  At  the  partition  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323,  Thrace,  the 
Chersoneset  and  the  adjacent  countries  to  the 
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Ettxtne  sea>  wefe  allotted  to  LTshnacIius*    On 
taking  possession  of  these  territories,  he  soon 
had  them  to  defend  against  Seuthes,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Odrysian  kings,'  with 
whom  he  fought  a  dubious  battle,  but  in  the 
result  he  presenred  his  dombions.    When 
•Ant%onttS  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
all  the  other  sharers,  Lysimachus  joined  in  the 
league  against  him  with  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Cassander.  By  a  subsequent  treaty,  Thrace 
was  confirmed  to  him,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
other  captains  he  took  the  title  of  king.     He 
founded  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  BX.  309,  and 
made  it  his  capital.     In  conjunction  with  Se- 
leucus,  he  gained  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.C.  301,  aeamst  Antigonus  and  Demetrius^ 
after  which  he  took  possession  of  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  latter.     Having  married  one 
of  his  daughters  to  Antipater  king  of  Mace- 
don,  that  prince,  when  expelled  from  his  throne, 
took  refuge  with  Lysimachus,  but  this  unna- 
tural relation  put  him  to  death,  and  imprisoned 
his  own  dauehter.    Being  afterwards  en^ged 
in  a  war  wim  Dromichaetes,  king  of  the  Getse, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  liberated  by  his 
son  Agathocles.    When  Demetrius,  upon  the 
throne  of  Macedon^,  was  preparing  to  recover 
all  his  father's  dominions,  Lysimachus  joined 
in  a  confederacy  with  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  invaded  Macedonia*    The  ruin  of  Deme- 
trius yjffs  the  consequence;  and  when  that 
prince  nad  delivered  himself  up  to  Seleucus, 
Lysimachus  was  base  enough  to  ofier  him  a 
.hrge  sum  of  money  to  put  the  unfortunate 
captive  to  death,  Vhich  Seleucus  generously 
refused.    Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  having  oc- 
cupied the  vacant  throne  of  Macedon,  Lysi- 
inachus  claimed  a  share  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
while  Pyrrhus  was  engaged  in  other  schemes 
of  ambition,  he  seized  the  whole  country, 
B.C.  a88,in  which  he  reigned  some  years  un- 
molested.   He  had  now,  in  his  old  age,  a 
flourishing  family  of  fifteen  children,  but  do- 
mestic discord  poisoned  this  external  prospe- 
rity/  He  had  married  his  eldest  son,  Agatho- 
cles, to  Lysandra,  daughter  of  king  Ptolemy, 
and  had  himself  taken  to  wife   Arsinoe,  a 
daughter  of  the  same  kinp  by  another  queen. 
Arsinoe  infused  suspicions  mto  his  mind  againrt 
his  son,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  army  and  people.    For- 
getful of  his  obligations  to  this  son,  and  of  the 
parental  tie,  Lysimachus  first  imprisoned  and 
tfien  poisoned  him.    Upon  tfais^  catastrophe, 
Lysandra  with  her  children  fled  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  where  they  were  joined  by  several 
i^ialisontcBts  of  rank},  all  of  whom  urged  that 


king  to  make  war  upon  the  tyrant.  Seleifcns, 
who  had  now  no  other  rival  in  powrrtfaan 
Lysimachus,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposal, 
and  immediately  overran  his  Asiatic  domi- 
nions. Lysimachus  assembled  a  great  army, 
and  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  him. 
These  two  only  remaining  captains  of  Alex- 
ander, both  far  advanced  in  years,  met  at  Cu- 
ropedion  in  Phrygia,  where  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Lysi- 
machus, after  exerting  himself  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  was  killed  on  the  spot,  nnd  his  army 
was  entirely  defeated.  He  fell,  B.C.  aSa,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  first 
lost  all  his  children  except  two.  His  body  was 
recognized  in  the  field  only  by  a  favourite  dog, 
who  would  not  leave  it.  With  undoubted 
courage  and  abilities,  be  was  characterised  by 
a  cruel  and  ferocious  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  of  his  fortune.  Seneca, 
in  his  treatise  on  anger,  relates,  that  one  Te- 
lesphorus,  a  Rhodian,  his  friend,  haring  fallen 
under  his  displeasure,  he  caused  his  nose  and 
ears  to  be  cut  ofF,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  den,, 
like  a  wild  beast,  where  he  kept  him  in  filth 
and  nakedness  till  he  had  almost  lost  the  hit- 
man form.  Plutarch  in  Demetr.  and  PyrrL. 
Univers.  /fixf.— A. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
tie  was'  originally  a  worker  in  brass,  but  be- 
came an  artist  through  the  encouragemeht  oC 
the  painter  Eumolpus,  who  advisted  him,  in- 
stead of  forming  himself  upon  the  imitation 
of  any  particular  master,  to  copy  after  nature 
herself.  He  worked  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  facility,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
left  1500  performances,  all  of  such  excellence,, 
that  any  one  of  them  singly  might  have  con- 
•  ferred  celebrity  on  the  artist.  His  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  Alexander  pemiitted  him. 
alone  to  make  his  effigy  in  cast  metal.  He 
executed  a  series  of  figures  of  that  prince,  be- 
ginning from  his  childhood;  and  likewise  made 
statues  of  Hephestion  and  his  other  friends,  all. 
which  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Metellus  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  Lysippus  im- 
proved the  art  of  statuary  by  a  better  imitation: 
of  the  hair,  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  sym- 
metry, in  which  he  considered  how  tne  human> 
figure  appeared  to  the  eye,  not  what  were  its  ^ 
exact  proportions.  For  this  reason  he  was  the 
first  who  reduced  the  size  of  the*  head,  and 
thereby  made  his  statues  appear  taller  and 
more  elegants  Among  his  works,  the  figure 
of  a  man  scraping  himself  with  a  strigil  wasi 
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4>aTticii1aTty  admired.  It  was  placed  by  Mar- 
cus Agrippa  before  tiis  public  batbs>  and  being 
jcmoTcd  by  'Fiberius  into  his  own  chamber, 
the  Roman  people  were  so  cbmorous  in  the 
iheatre  for  its  restitution,  that  the  emperor 
thought  it  best  to  compljr.  A  chariot  of  the* 
sun  at  Rhodes  was  one  of  his  great  works-, 
which,  however,  was  surpassed  by  a  colossus 
mt  Tarentum,  forty  cubits  high.  He  likewise 
practised  in  encaustic  painting.     Plinti  Hist. 

LYSIS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tarentunn,  who,  according  to  Jambli- 
cus,  was  instructed  in  his  philosophy  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  towards  the  dose  of'^  his  lite. 
This  philosopher,  having  opened  a  school  at 
Crotoqa,  refused  to  admit  into  it  Cylon,  one 
of  the  prmcipal  persons  for  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  that  city,  but  of  a  bad  character  and 
disposition.  Exasperated  at  this  refusal,  Cylon 
•determined  on  an  inliuman  revenge;  and,  hav- 
ing at  a  concerted  time  assembled  his  parti- 
sans, set  fire  t6  the  house  of  Milo,  where 
about  forty  Pythagoreans  were  assembled,  who 
Vftrz  all  burnt,  or  stoned  to  death,  excepting 
Lysis  and  Archippus,  Vho  fortunateljr  made 
their  escape.  Lysis  now  retired  at  first  into 
.  Achaia,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes,  where  he 
<)pened  a  school,  died,  and  was  buried.  Dio- 
;^enes  Laertius  says,  that  among  his  other  dis- 
ciples in  this  place,  was  the  famous  Epami- 
nondas.  Dr.  Bentley,  however,  in  his  disser- 
tation upon  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  has  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and 
brought  forwards  some  strong  reasons  for  con- 
cluding, that  the  instructor  of  the  Theban  ge- 
neral, and  our  philosophi^r,  must  have  been 
different  persons;  and  that,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  their  having  the  same  name,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  philosophical  sect,  his- 
torians have  confounded  them  together.  Lysis 
is  celebrated  for  having  been  a  most  exact  and 
punctual  performer  of  his  promises,  even  on 
the  nr)St  trivial  oxrcasions.  As  an  instance  of 
this  Jamblicus  relates,  that  as  he  was  one  day 
about  to  leave  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  he 
had  been  performing  his  devotions,  he  met 
Euryphamus  of  Syracuse,  one  of  his  fellow- 
4iisciples,  who  came  thither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  latter  requested  that  he  would 
wait  a  short  time,  and  he  would  join  him; 
which  Lysis  promised  to  dp.  After  Eurypha- 
mus had  offered  up  his  prayers,  he  became  so 
a^Morbed  in  meditation,  that  he  quite  forgot 
i&is  friend,  and  went  out  at  another  door. 
hjfAM  waited  for  him  during  the  remaining 


part  of  the  day,  the  night  following,  and  part 
of  tlie  next  morning,  and  would  have  waited 
much  longer,  had  not  Euryphamus,  upon  enter* 
ing  the  soiool,  and  perceiving  him  not  presenty 
recollected  the  meeting  on  the  preceding  day. 
Upon   this  he  immediately  returned   to   the 
temple,  where  he  found  Lysis;  to  whom  he 
apologized  for  his  conduct  oy  observing,  that 
God  has  permitted  his  forgetlulnesa,  in  t)rdcr 
that  his  friend  might  be  furnished  with  a  glo- 
rious opportunity  of  displaying  his  scrupulous- 
exactness  in  keeping  his  word.    Lysis  com- 
posed commentaries  on  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras; whi6h'  have  been  long  lost.     Dio- 
genes Laertius  testifies,  diat  in  his  time  there 
wefe  extant  some  treatises  of  this  philosopher^ 
which  commonly  passed  under  tne  name  of 
Pythagoras.       Some    attribute    to    him    dte 
"  Golden  Verses;*'  while  others  give  them  to 
Philolaus,  or  Empedocles.    The  arguments  by 
which  learned  men  support  their  difii^rent  hy- 
potheses on  this  point  may  be  seen  in  Fabri- 
cius,  who  is  for  ascribing  them  to  the  last  men- 
tioned  philosopher.     There    is    still    extani, 
under  the  name  of  Lysis,  a  letter  addressed  to 
Hipparchus,  in  which  the  latter  is  reproached 
for  naving  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  Pythsw* 
gorean  philosophy.     It  is  preserved  in  various 
collections,  and  among  others,  in  the  '*  Opu9* 
culaMythologica  et  Philosophical'  of  our  learn- 
ed  countryman   Dr.  I'homas   Gale.  ^    Diog. 
Laert,  Jib,  viii.  cap.  I  •  §  5-     Jamblic.  ViU  Pjr- 
thag*  cop*  23,  3a,  35«     Fairicii  BibL  Grmc^  vol. 
L  lib.  a.  cap.  10.  $  32.  xii,  $  6.  xiii:  sub  CataL 
Pythag.     Bentley^  ut  supra  ^.77,  ^c.     Mo- 
reri. — ^M. 

LYTTLETON,  George,  lord,  an  elegant 
writer  and  historian,  w^a  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Lyttleton,  bart.  of  Hagley  in  Worces- 
tershire, where  he  was  bom  in  January  1708-9. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  Eton,  from 
which  seminary  he  was  removed  to  Christ- 
church  college  in  Oxford.  At  both  these 
places  he  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency 
in  classical  literature,  and  some  of  his'Jtocms 
were  the  fruit  of  his  earliest  studies.  In  his 
nitieteenth  year  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the 
continent^  in  which  he  visited  France  and  Italy, 
and  made  some  stay  at  the  court  of  LunewUe 
.  in  Lorrain.  His  letters  to  his  father  during 
this  absence  are  replete  with  remarks  display- 
ing 'Solid  judgment  and  sound  principles,  and 
afford  a  most  pleasing  example  of  filial  aiiec- 
tion  and  duty,  joined  with  the  unveserved  coa- 
fidence  of  intimate  friendship.  While  abroad, 
he  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  Dr.  Ayscough, 
hia  Oxford  tutor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  %£ 
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his  works,  and  another  to  Pope,  elegantly  com- 
plimentary of  that  great  poet.  His  conduct  on 
his  travels  was' highly  meritorious,  and  a  con- 
,lrast  to  that  of  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
fortune  who  too  often  digracc  their  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners.  After  his  return  in 
1730  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Oakhampton.  At 
this  time  his  father  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  of  course  a  supporter  of  the 
existi^ig  ministry,  that  of  "Walpolc,  The  son, 
warmed  with  that  patriotic  ardour  and  hatred 
of  corruption  whiclx  scarcely  ever  fails  to  iii- 
^  spire  the  bosom  of  virtuous  and  liberal  youth, 
took  the  contrary  part,  and  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  opposers  of  administration. 
In  every  important  debate  his  name  appeared 
in  the  minority,  and  he  zealously  concurred  in 
every  measure  adopted  by  Pulteney,  Pitt,  and 
other  leaders  of  that  party.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled^**  Persian  Letters,"  upon 
the  model  of  the  "  Lettres  Persannes*'  of  the 
president  Montesquieu.  They  were  the  effu- 
sions of  a  juvenile  mind,  well-disposed,  but  not 
yet  disciplined  to  correctness  or  judgment  oa 
the  topics  discussed  in  them*  When,  near  the 
clos^  of  life,  he  meditated  a  collection  of  all 
hi^  works,  he  informed  Dr.  ,Warton  that  he 
ipeant  to  reject  this,  as  containing  principles 
and  opinions  which  lie  retracted. 

Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  having  cjuarrelled 
with  the  royal  court,  formed  a  separate  court 
of  his  own  in  1737,  at  which  the  distinguished 
members  of  opposition  were  cordially  received. 
The  character  and  talents  of  Lyttleton  could 
not  fail  of  obtaining  notice  in  this  circle,  and 
he  was  appointed  the  prince's  secretary  with 
an  advanced  salary.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  his  instigation  that  the  prince  assumed 
the  patronage  ofletters,  and  Mallet  and  Thom- 
son felt  the  benefit  of  his  recommendation. 
Pope,  who,  though  not  formally  enlisted  in 
party,  was  inclined  to  encourage  attacks  on 
the  minister,  bestowed  his  praise  upon  Lyttle- 
ton among  other  patriots,  and  well  repaid  his 
former  compliment  by  an  animated  couplet: 

Free  as  young  Lyttleton  her  cause  pursue; 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  waim  as  true. 

In  1 74 1  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter  of 
HughFortescue,  esq.j  a  lady  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  purest  affection,  and  with  'whom 
he  lived  in  perfect  conjugal  harniony.  The 
expulsion  of  Walpole  from  the  ministry  hav- 
ing at  length  given  admission  to  the  opposi- 
tion party,  Lyttleton^  in  1744-,  was  appointed 
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.  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  As  a  mem«» 
ber  of  administration  he  was  assiduous  iVl  tii» 
parliamentary  attendance,  and  a  vigorous  saj>. 

Eoirter  of  the  measures  in  which  he  partook, 
ut  never  attained  the  station  of  a  leader.  He 
spoke  with  ease  and  fluency ;  but  his  oratoty 
was  marked  with  elegance  and  good  sense, 
rather  than  with  the  fervor  of  genius.  In 
carlv  life  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  doubts 
of  tne  truth  of  revelation;  but  a  serious  enqui- 
ry into  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
produced  in  his  mind  a  firm  conviction  of  its 
divine  authority,  in  which  he  persisted  to  the 
end  of  life,  with  a  zeal  tempered  by  modera- 
tion.. He  gave- a  'public  tcstimonjr  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  by  a  */  Dissertation  on 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  printed  in  1747, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  masterly  performance 
of  the  controversial  kind.  It  obtained  for' him 
many  applauses  from  the  friends  of  religion, 
among  which,  that  of  his  own  father,  exp^ssfed 
In  a  most  affectionate  letter,  was  doubtless  pe- 
culiarly grateful.  About  this  tiriio  his  forti- 
tude and  resignation  Were  severely  tried  by  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  vt'ife  in  childbed.  On  thij 
occasion  he  composed  a  monody,  which  stands 
prominent  among  his' poetical' w6rks,  ai^d  dis- 
plays inuch  natural  feeling  amidst '  the  more 
elaborate  strains  of  a  ppct^^  imagination.  He 
endeavoured  to  repair  'this  breach  in  his  do- 
'mestic  happiness  by  a  second  marriage  in 
'i74p,  with  a  lady  of  family  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  former  wife;  bat  h^r-cbrt^ 
duct  proved  so  little  to  his  satisfaction,  that'^ 
separation  by  mutual  consent  ensued  after ^a 
few  years.  .^        .    --.r.-  .    ^-  .     ; 

His  fadier  dyixig  in  1751,  he  succeeded  to  . 
the  title  and  a  large  estate.  His  taste  for 
rural  ornament  was  displayed. at  his  mansion 
of  Hagley,  which  he  rendered  one  of  the  most 
delightful  residences  in  the  kingdom.  The 
pubuc  posts  which  he  occupied  were  succes- 
sively those  of  coflRcrer  of  the  household  and  • 
privy  counsellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; but  this  last  place,  which  requires 
peculiar  talents  for  business,  he  retained  les9 
than  a  year,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Legge. 
At  the  dissolution  of  this  ministry  in  I75[9  ae 
went  out  of  employment  with  his  colleagnes, 
but  his  past  services  were  rewarded  by  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  by  the  style  of  baron  Lyt- 
tleton of  Frankley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
From  this  period  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
the  pursuits  of  literary  leisure  and  to  corre«» 
spondences  with  the  pious  and  learned.  As  his 
good  opinion  was  readily  conciliated  by  the 
appearance  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  occasioiv? 
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^ly  a  dupe  to  imposition.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  casd  with  respect  to  Bower,  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  Lives  ot  the  Popes,"  whom  he 
continued  to  patronise  after  he  had  been  given 
up  by  all  his.  other  friends. 

Lord  Lyttleton  published  in  1760  **  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,"  a  work  abounding  in 
good  sense  and  sound  morality,  but  not  possess- 
ing the  vivacity  and  discrimination  requisite  to 
animate  a  fiction  of  that  kind.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  received  by  the  public.  The  great 
occupation  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a 
**  History  of  Henry  the  Second,"  in  three 
volumes  4to.  published  in  1767  and  1771. 
This  performance  cost  him  much  labour  in  the 
composition  and  much  solicitude  in  the  cor- 
rection' and  printing,  and  was  that  on  which 
he  evidently  placed  his  chief  expectations  of 
future  fame.  In  collecting  the  materials  he 
made  an  assiduous  research  after  authentic  do- 
cuments, which  he  employed  so  as  to  present 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
English  constitution  at  that  early  period,  and 
of  the  changes  subsequent  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. The  style  of  this  work  is  perspicuous 
and  unaffected,  often  rising  to  force  and  ele- 
gance. Its  sentiments  are  judicious  and  libe- 
ral}  favourable  to  the  rights  and  best  interests 
'  of  mankind.  It  has  been  charged  with  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  regal  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  perhaps  by  those  who  were- not 
.free  from  an  opposite  bias.  A  tendency  to 
prolixity  is  the  chief  fault  of  this  history, 
which  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  po- 
pulaff  though  it  retains  its  reputation  as  a 


standard  work.  Its  character,  with  that  of 
the  writer,  is  happily  appreciated  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  lines  of  nayley. 

With  purer  spirit,  free  from  party  strife, 

To  soothe  bis  evening  hour  of  honour'd  liffe, 

See  candid  Lyttleton  at  length  unfold 

The  deeds  of  liberty  in  days  of  old ! 

Fond  of  the  theme,  and  narrative  with  age. 

He  winds  the; lengthened  tale  thro'  many  a  page; 

But  there  the  beams  of  patriot- virtue  shine; 

There  truth  and  freedom  sanctify  the  lincj 

And  laurels,  due  to  civil  wisdom,  shield 

This  noble  Nestor  of  th*  historic  field. 

Essaj  on  HtJtofy* 

Lord  Lyttleton's  poems  preserve  a  place 
among  the  select  productions  of  the  British 
muse,  rather  on  account  of  the  correctness 
of  their  versification,  the  elegance  of  their 
diction,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments, 
than'  as  exhibiting  any  uncommon  poetical 
powers.  They  are  perused  with  pleasure, 
and  contain  nothing  to  offend.  His  miscella- 
neous pieces  in  prose,  parliamentary  speeches, 
letters,  &c.  all  display  a  good  heart,  and  a  well- 
cultivated  mind. 

This  truly  estimable  nobleman  died  of  a  lin- 
gering disorder,  which  he  bore  with  pious  re- 
signation, .in  August  1773,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  one  son,  who  succeeded  to 
his  title,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  lord  Va- 
lentia  j  both  by  his  first  wife.  His  miscella- 
neous works  were  published  after  his  death  in 
one  volume  4to.  by  his  nephew,  G.  E.  Ays- 
cough,  esq. — Johniorii  JSngL  Poets,  Jndnsoffs 
British  Poets.— A. 
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^AAN,  John,  a  French  ecclesUstical 
historian  of  merit  in  the  seventeenth  centuryi 
was  a  native  of  Tours,  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  clerical  profession,  and  admitted 
doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  became 
canon  and  precentor  of  the  church  of  Tours. 
To  the  service  of  tMs  church  he  zealously 
devoted  his  talents  and  learning,  not  only  in 
the  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
apix)intments,  but  by  an  industrious  enquiry 
into  its  history,  from  the  earliest  date.  The 
result  of  his  labours  was  a  work,  on  which  very 
high  commendations  are  bestowed  by  his 
countrymen,  who  represent  it  to  be  replete  . 
with  erudition  and  curious  researches,  and  to 
reflect  equal  honour  on  the  church  of  Tours 
and  its  author.  It  extends  from  the  year  25 1 
to  1655,  and  was  printed  in  the  author's 
house  at  Tours  in  1667,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Sancta  et  Metropolitana  Ecclesia  Turo- 
nensis,  sacrorum  Pontificum  smorum  ornata 
Virtucibus,  et  sanctissimis  Conciliorum  In- 
stituys  decorata,"  folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hisu—U. 

MABILLON,  John,  a  very  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Pierre-mont,  a  village  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  1632. 
He  was  instructed  in  grammar^leaming  bv 
one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  rector  of  a  parish 
near  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
the  college  of  Rheims,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  tlie  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  his  application  to  study.  By  these  qualifi- 
cations and  his  piety,  he  recommended  himself 
to  a  place  in  the. seminary  of  the  cathedral 
church,  where  the  youths  designed. for  the 
service  of  the  diocese  were  educated.  After 
continuing  here  three  years,  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy,  at  Rheims>  belong- 


ing to  the  Benedictines  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  in  1653,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  the  profession.  It  was  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  his  superiors  received 
into  the  fraternity  a  young  person,  of 
whose  abilities  and  zeal  they  had  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and  which  they  considered  aa 
sufficient  pledges  that  he  would  do  honour  to 
the  order  \  but  the  expectations  which  they  con- 
ceived of  him  were  soon  afterwards  nearly 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  his  being  afHicted 
with  a  perpetual  head-ache,  which  no  medi- 
cine could  relieve.  Being  by  this  nieans  ren- 
dered incapable  of  the  least  application,  he 
was  sent  for  the  recoverv  of  his  health  to  dif- 
ferent monasteries  in  tne  country.  In  the 
year  1660,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Amiens  i 
and,  as  his  health  was  not  yet  re-established, 
he  was  employed  on  such  temporal  affairs  of 
the  congregation  as  were  suitable  to  his  indis- 
position. These  affairs  he  managed  with  great 
regularity  and  exactness  till  his  superiors,  at 
his  earnest  request,  released  him  from  an  office 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his  love  of  study. 
That  he  might  not  prejudice  his  health,  how- 
ever, either  by  too  great  solitude,  or  too  close  ap- 
plication, they  sent  him  to  St.  Dennis,  where  he 
was  employed,  during  die  whole  year  J 663,  in 
shewing  strangers  the  treasure  and  ancient 
monuments  of  the  abbey.  But  having,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, broken  a  mirror  which  it  was  pretended 
had  belonged  to  Virgil,  he  without  difiiculty 
obtained  leave  from  his  superiors  to  quit  a  situ- 
ation which  was  unworthy  of  him,  and  which 
obliged  him  frequently  to  relate  things  the 
truth  of  which  he  did  not  believe.  While  he 
was  gradually  getting  the  better  of  his  indis- 
position, he  carefully  improved  his  moments 
of  ease  in  reading  the  works  of  the  fatberSf 
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and  the  best  authors,  and  fiirriSshed  his  mind 
with  a  large  fund  of  iheologicali  ecclesiastical, 
and  critical  leartiing.     In  the  year  1^64,  father 
D'Achcry  haring    applied   lor  some   young 
monk,  qualified'to  assist  him  in  compiling  his 
**  Spicilegium,"  Mabillon  was  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  contribut- 
ed essentially  to  relieve  that  father,  who  was  now 
become  infirm,  from  the  burthen  of  his  laborious 
•  undertaking.    The  manner  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himseli  as  soon  as  he  took  a  share  in  this 
work  placed  his  talents  in  a  conspicuous  light, 
and  shewed  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
It   proved   the  occasion  of    his  being   soon 
appointed  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.     Father  Chantelou,  a 
monk  of  the  same  order,  had  commenced  such 
an  undertaking ;  but  he  died  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  last  nnentioned,  after  having 
<)n]y  pubHshed  the  sermons  for  the  seasons  and 
saints.     To  Mabillon,  therefore,  the  task  was 
:  committed ;  ;»nd  he  executed  it  with  a  degree 
of  correctness,  judgment,  and  learning,  that 
abundantly  justified  the  choice  of  his  superiors* 
His  editicfn  made  its  appearance  in  1667,  en- 
titled, '*  S*  Bemavdi,  &c.  Opera,  post  Horstium 
denuo  recognita  aucta  et  in  tnelidrem  ordinem 
digest  a,  nccnqn,  novis  Praefationibos,  Notis, 
et  Observationibus;  Indicibusque  copiosissimis 
locupleta  et  illustrata,'*  in  two  volumes  folio, 
and  also  in  nine  volumes  octavo.     In  1690, 
he  ^blished  an  improved  edition  of  the  same, 
•ih  two  volumes  folio,  with  much  additional 
•  matter^,  and  he  was  preparing  to  publisih  a  third 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  had  father  Mabillon  sent  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard  into  the  world,  than  the 
congregation  employed  him  in  completing  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  for  which  fathers  D'Ache- 
ty  and  Chantelou  had  been  collecting  and  di- 
gesting materials.  The  first  volume  of  this 
collection  was  published  in  1668,  under  the 
title  of  '*  Acta  sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti, 
in  Sxculorum  Classes  distributa.  Saeculum  r. 
&c.  CoHegit  D.  Lucas  D'Achery,  ac  cum  eo 
edidit  D.  Johannes  Mabillon,  qui  et  universum 
Opus  Notis,  Obscrvationibus,  &c-  illustravit,' • 
folio.  This  volume  was  followed,  at  different 
periods,  by  eight  others,  the  last  being  publish- 
ed in  1702.  The  writers  of  the  Journal  de 
^revoux  justly  observe,  that  "  this  work 
ought  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  simple  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  relating  to  monastic  history, 
but  as  a  valuable  compilation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, which  being  illustrated  by  learned 
notes,  throw  much  light  on  the  most  obscure 
'part  pf  ecclesiastical  history.     The  prefaces 


alone  would  secure  to  the  author  an  immortal 
reputation.    The  manners  and  usages  of  those 
dark  ages  are  examined  into  with  great  care, 
and  an  hundred  important  questions  are  dis- 
cussed'by  an  exact  and  solid  critique.'*     The 
prefaces  were  published  separately  in  1732,  in 
quarto.     In  1674,  our  author  published,  "  De 
pane  Eucharistico  azimo  et  fermentato  Disser- 
tatio,"  8vo.  intended  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
the  assertion  of  father  Sirmond,  that  the  Latin 
church  made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  for  many  ages  j  and 
that  the  use  of  unleavened  b^ead  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  Photius's  schism.     During  the 
following  year,  he  published,  "  Veterum  Ana- 
lectorum  Tomus.  I.   complectens  varia  Frag- 
menta  et  Epistola  Scriptorum  Ecclesia^ticorum 
tam  prosa  quam  metro,  hactenus  inedita,  cum 
adnotationibus    et    aliquot    Disquisitionibus,'' 
octavo ;    which  was  afterwards  followed  by 
tlnree  other  volumes,  the  last  dated  in  1685. 
A  better  digested  edition  of  these  "  Analecta," 
was  printed  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  1723,  in 
folio.     The  pieces  "which  compose  this  coUec- 
tion  are,  many  of  them,  valuable  and  interest- 
ing; but  the  author's  dissertations  constitute  its 
principal  merit.    The  work,  however,  which 
has  done  most  honour  to  father  Mabillon,  ap- 
peared in  168 1,  and  is  entitled  "De  re  drplo- 
matica  Libri  sex  \  in  quibus  quicquid  ad  vete- 
'rum  Instrumentorum  Antiquitatem,  Materiam, 
Scripturam  et  Stilum;    quicquid  ad  Sigilla^ 
monogrammata,  Subscriptiones,  ac  notas  chro- 
nologicas ;  quicquid  inde  ad  Antiquariam,  his* 
toricam,  forense^ique  disciplin^m  pertinet,  ez- 
plicatur  et  illustratur.     Accedunt  commentari- 
us  de  antiquis  Regum  Francorum  Palatiis,  vete- 
rum Scripturarum    varia  Specimina  Tabulis 
LX.  comprehensa,  nova  ducentorum  et  ampli- 
us   Monumentorum   Collectio,"   folio.      The 
est^amination  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
charters  'and  ancient  titles,  which  had  passed 
.  throtfgh  his  hands,  induced  him  to  form  a  de- 
sign of  reducing  to  certain  rules  and  principles 
an  art  of  which  before  there  had  been  only    • 
very  confused  ideas.     It  was  a  bold  attempt ; 
but  he  executed  it  with  such  success,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  carried  at  once  to  per-  . 
fection.     For  twenty  years  this  work  enjoyed 
an  universal  approbation;    but  at  last  father 
Germon  the  Jesuit  attacked  it,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  literary  dispute,  for  an  account  of 
which  we  must  refrir  to  the  first  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities.  So  high  was  the  opinion  now 
generally  entertained  of  his  extraordinary  merit, 
that  the  minister  Colbert  was  desirous  of  be- 
stowing on  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
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livrfs;'l)Bt  his  unambitious  tnd  disinterested 
spirit  led  him  to  decline  that  generous  offer, 
and  he  contemcd  himself  -vftth  requesting  the 
protection  of  the  court  towards  his  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  year  i68a,  M.  Colbert  engaged  father 
Mabilloli  to  take  a  journey  hito  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  some  ancient  titles 
relating  to  the  royal  family;  and  received  from 
him  all  the  satisfaction  which  he  desired.  Fully 
convinced  of  our  author's  experience  and  pre- 
eminent abilities  for  such  enquiries,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  minister  sent  him  into  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  search  among  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys  in  that  country, 
for  such  curious  documents  as  might  contri- 
bute to  illustrate  the  history  of  France,  and 
that  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the  church 
"  of  France  in  particular.     In  this  journey  hie 
spent  five  months,  and  after  his  return  publish- 
ed an  account  of  it,  which  forms  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  "  Analecta."    His  next  publi- 
cation  appeared  in   1685,  and  was  entitled, 
"  De  Liturgia  Gallicana  Libri  tres,  in  quibus 
Veteris  missse,  quae  ante  annos  mille  apud  Gal- 
los  in  usu  erat,  forma  ritusque  eruntur  e^  an- 
tiquis  monumentis,  Lectionario  Gallicam  hac- 
tenus  ineditam,"    &c.  quarto.     In  the  same 
year  father  Mabillon  was  sent  at  the  king's  ex- 
, ,  pence  into  Italy,  with  the  same  view  as  he  had 
been  formerly  sent  into  Germany,   and  was 
received  at  Rome  with  all  the  respect  which 
was    due    to    his    great    merit.       He    was 
honoured    with     a     place     in  the    congre- 
gation of  the  Indexj  and  had  firee  access   to 
all  the  archives,  and  to  all  the  libraries,  from 
which  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  interest- 
ing and  important  papers,  adapted  to  the  design 
of  his  journey.     In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  France,  with  a  noble  collection  of 
above  three  thousand  rare  books,  both  printed 
and  manuscript,  which  he  placed  in  the  king's 
library;  and  in  16^  he  published  an  account 
of  bis  Italian  journey,  and  of  the  pieces  which 
he  had  discovered,  under  the  title  of  "  Musaeum 
Italicum,  scu  CoUectio  veterum  Scriptorum  ex 
Bibliothecis   Italicis  eruta,"    &c.  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto.     In  the  year  1688,  our  author 
became   involved   in   a  dispute  between   the 
Benedictines  of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  capons-regular,  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  those  orders  in  the  states ;  and  in 
1691,    he   entered   into   a    controversy   with 
fathi^r  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  ,who  main- 
tained that  learning  and  the  sciences  were  fo- 
reign to  the  monastic  profession,  and  prohibited 
his  monks  almost  aU  sorts  of  reading,  excejjting 


that  of  the  Scriptures  and  some  tneatiset  of  mo- 
rality.    In  the  first  of  our  authorities  the  euri- 
ous  reader  may  find  the  titles  of  the  several 
pieces  to  which  these  i^ntroverrics  gaverisc'j 
as  well  as  the  titles  of  various  other  p|ihlic9- 
tions  of  father  Mabillon,  which  our  limits  wjil 
not  permit  us  to  particularize.     Among  the 
rest,  they  may  meet  with  an  a<^count  of  the 
pieces  written  by  him  in  defence  of  the  follow- 
ing work,  which  he  published  in  1698 :  "  Eu- 
sebii  Romani  ad  Theoph^um  Galium  Eptstoh 
de    Cuku    sanctorum    ignotorum,"    quarto. 
Among  the  immense  number  of  objects  which 
arrested  his  attention  during  his  visit  to  Rome,, 
the  catacombs  more  particularly  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  the  pretended  relics  of  saints 
which   are  dug  out   of  them.    Both  before 
and  during  repeated  visits  to  thenii,  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  the  precautions 
taken  there,  and  the  rules  necessary  to  be  ob-^ 
served  with  regard  to  «uch  bodies  as  are  ofier- 
td  to  the  veneration  of  the  public.     He  also 
consulted  all  persons  who  could  give  him  any 
light  upon  the  subject.     The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations and  enquiries  was  a  conviction,  that 
gross  abuses  had  been  suffered  to  take  place,, 
and  that  the  bodies  found  in  the  catacombs 
were  too  hastily,  and  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation, concluded  to  be  the  bodies  of  martyr^. 
Five  or  six  years  passed  over  after  his  return 
to  France,  before  he  thought  of  making  use  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  penned  on  tliisr 
subject,  till  in  the  year  1692  he  drew  up  the 
treatise  above-mentioned.     But,  as  the  subject 
was  of  a  delicate  nature  in  a  catholic  country,, 
and  might  probably  giVe  offence,  he  kept  it  by 
him  five  years,  without  communicating  it  to- 
more  than  one  person  ^  and  then  sent  it  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  to  cardinal  Colloredo  at 
Rome,  who  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  published  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  was. 
In  the  year  1698,  however,  the  author  ventured 
to  send  itinto  the  world,  and,  as  might  havebeei» 
expected,  it  was  received  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able manner  by  the  su^rstitious  and  interested,, 
particularly  at  Rome.     For  some  time  it  was 
attacked  only  by  complaints,  murmurs,  .and» 
criticisms  published  in  Germany,  Franqe,  andi 
Italy;  but  in  the  year  1701,  it  was  brought 
before  the  congre^^ation  of  the  Judex.     Here 
it  Was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  interest  of 
all  father  Mabillon's  friends  could  prevent  a 
censure  from  being  passed  on  his  **  Letter;"' 
and  even  this  would  not  have  succeeded,  if  he 
had  not  agreed  to  publish  a  new.  ediuon  of  it 
so   altered  as  to  be   unexceptionable  to   bis 
judges,  whose  estisem  for  his  learning  and:  vir<*«^ 
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-tue  made  them  not  very  ready  to  condemn 
hkn. 

In  the  year  170T,  our  author  was  chosen 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions; and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  last  great  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  labours,  entitled,  "  An- 
nales  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!,  in  quibus  non 
tnodo  res  Monasticx,  sed  etiam  Ecclesiasticse 
Historic^e  non  minima  pars  continetur, 
Tomus  I."  &c.  folio.  The  second  volume 
of  this  work  appear^^d  in  1704;  the  third  in 
17065  the  fourth  in  1707;  and  the  fifth  was 
composed  by  father  Mabillon,  but  published 
after  his  death,  by  father  Massuct,  in  17 13, 
with  some  additions  of  his  own  and  father 
Ruinart,  who  compiled  part  of  a  sixth  vo- 
lume, which  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
father  Vincent  Thuillier.  In  the  year  1707, 
the  subject  of  this  article  terminated  his  very 
laborious  life,  being*  afflicted  with  a  retention 
of  urine,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the 
month'of  December,  soon  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventy-fifth  year.  "  It  would  be 
difficult,"  says  Dupin,  "to  give  our  author 
*  the  praises  which  he  deserves.  The  voice  of 
the  public,  and  the  general  esteem  of  all  the 
learned  are  a  muchbettercommendation  of  him 
than  any  thing  which  we  can  say.  His  pro- 
found learning  appears  from  his  works;  his 
modesty,  humility,  meekness,  and  piety,  are  no 
less  known  to  those  who  have  had  the  least 
conversation  with  him.  His  style  is  mascu- 
line, pure,  clear  and  methodical,  without  affec- 
tation or  superfluous  ornaments,  and  suitable 
to  the  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated."  In 
the  year  1 724,  Hither  Thuillier  published  *^  the 
postnumous  works  "  of  our  author,  consisting 
'  of  improved  editions  of  several  pieces  which 
had  appeared  before,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  letters  and  some  original  tracts  ; 
forming  three  volumes  in  quarto.  Gen.  Diet, 
Morcri.     Duptn,     Nottv.  Diet,  Hi^t,—M» 

MABLY,  Bennet  de,  abbe,  an  eminent 
political  writer,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  in  1 709. 
He  was  brother  of  the  abbe  Condillac,  whom 
he  resembled  in  acuteness  and  .penetration. 
<^itting  his  native  province  for  the  capital  at 
an  early  period,  he  passed  his  life  chiefly  as  a 
retired  man  of  letters,  and  made  his  way  to 
reputation  by  his  own  efforts,  without  the  aid 
of  party  or  intrigue.  His  career  as  an  ailthor 
comprised  a  space  of  forty-four  years,  closing 
with  the  year  preceding  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1785.  The  principal  works  of  th« 
abbe  Mably  are  "  Parallere  des  Romaines  et 
4cs  Fran9ois,"    two  volumes    i2mo.    1740: 


*'  Le  Droit  public  de  I'Europe,**  two  volumes, 
lamo.  "  Observations  sur  les  Grecs,**  lamo. 
"Observations  sur  les  Romains,"  two  volumes, 
limo.  "  Dofi  Principe's  de  Negoci^tions," 
1 2mo.  "  Entrctiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  rap- 
port de  la  Morale  avec  la  Politique,"  i2mo. 
"  Observations  sur  THistoire  de  la  France,'' 
tvtro  volumes,.  1 2mo,  «  Observations  sur  THis- 
toire  de  la  Grece,"  i2mo.  «  Entretiens  sur 
THistoire,"  i2mo.  "Sur  les  Constitutions 
des  Etats  Unis  de  TAmerique,''  1784.  All 
the  writings  of  this  author  display  deep  think- 
ing, sound  moral  principles,  and  a  regard  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  is,  however,  toa 
much  of  a. panegyrist  of  the  ancients,  and  too 
fond  of  applying  their  political  maxims  to  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  modem  states. 
He  likewise  gives  offence  by  a  dictatorial  m^^ 
ner,  and  an  unqualified  licence  of  censure 
when  speaking  of  modern  historians.  The 
rules  which  he  lays  down  for  the  composition 
of  history  too  much  resemble  those  of  an  epic 
poem  or  a  romance,  in  which  effect  is  more 
consulted  than  the  information  of  Ihe  reader  j 
and  according  to  his  principles,  many  portions 
of  history  could  not  be  written  at  all.  The 
work  of  his  old  age,  on  the  American  consti- 
tutions, gave  great  offence  by  some  sentimente 
adverse  to  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration, 
and  proved  that  in  real  political  wisdom  his 
theory  was  much  behind  the  practice  of  a  free 
people.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MABOUL,  James,  a  French  prelate  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  distinguished  eminence 
as  a  preacher,  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family,  bcin^  the  son,  brother,  and  uncle 
of  masters  of  requests.  Of  the  date  of  his 
birth  we  have  no  information  j  but  we  leara 
that  he  was  born  at  Paris,  and,  having  been 
educated  to  the  church,  cultivated  pulpit  ora- 
tory with  uncommon  success.  After  discharg- 
ing for  a  long  time  the  duties  of  grand  vicar  of 
Poitiers,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Aeth  in  the 
year  1 708.  In  the  year  1 7 16,  Jie  was  employ- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the  hostile  parties 
who  were  contending  about  the  bull  Unigeni^ 
tus.  With  this  design  he  published  two  "  Me- 
moirs," one  on  a  project  of  the  regent  for  ter- 
minating their  quarrel ;  and  the  other,  address- 
ed to  the  bishops  of  France,  on  the  danger  to 
which  such  divisions  exposed  the  Gallican 
church.  But  he  is  now  entitled  to  notice  only 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  funeral 
orations,  which,  though  few  in  number,  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  if  the  commen- 
dations passed  on  him  by  tlie  French  critics 
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•re  not  exaggerated.  They  were  collected  to- 
gethef  in  1749*  in  one  volume  i2mo.  and  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  throughout  by  that 
sweetness  of  style,  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  • 
that  elevation,  that  unction,  and  that  touching 
simplicity,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  mind,  and  of  true  genius.  The  bishop  of 
Aeth,  they  observe,  does  not  possess,  in  gene- 
ral, the  masculine  vigour  of  Bossuet;  but  he  is 
more  correct,  and  more  polished.  Less  pro- 
found and  more  brilliant  than  Flechier,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  more  impressive,  and  more 
affectionate.  If  he  introduces  antitheses,  they 
are  those  of  things,  and  not  of  words.  More 
equal  than  Mascaron,  he  has  the  taste,  the 
graces,  the  ease,  and  the  interesting  manner  of 
father  la  Rue.  Moreri.  Nouv>  Diet,  Hist, — M. 
MACARIUS,  St.  a  celebrated  Egyptian 
solitary  in  the  fourth  century,  and  known  by 
the  surname  of  the  Elder^  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  is  by  some 
authors  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Thebes,  and  by  others  of  Alexandria, 
and  has  the  date  of  his  birth  generally  assigned 
-to  the  year  301.  He  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Stir  Anthony,  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  a  monastic  life;  and  when  young,, 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  philosophic  gravity 
and  severity  of  manners,  that  the  monks  usually 
called  him  the  ^ung  old  man.  About  the  age 
of  thirty  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  was  ordained  priest.  Includ- 
mg  the  period  last  mentioned,  he  spent  sixty 
years  in  monasteries,  or  cells,  on  mount  Sceta, 
m  Lybia,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Nitria,  prac- 
tising the  greatest  austerities,  and  treating  with 
peculiar  roughness  those  who  broke  in  upon 
ins  solitude.  But  notwithstanding  his  surly 
manners,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  for  extraordinary 
sanctity;  and  the  legends  of  the  church  abound 
in  relations  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies. 
Socrates  says,  that  he  healed  sa  many  sick 
persons,  and  cured  such  numbers  of  those  who 
were  possessed  by  devils,  that  a  recital  of  his 
miracles  of  this  kind  would  of  itself  form  a 
volume.  .Palladius,  in  bis  "  Historia  Lau- 
siaca,"  has  furnished  the  credulous,  or  the  cu- 
rious reader,  with  an  ample  list  of  them.  Ma- 
carius  is  thought  to  have  died  in  391,  when 
about  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  To  him 
the  greater  number  of  critics  attribute  fifty 
"  Homilies,"  perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
mystics,  and  containing  the  substance  of  as- 
cetic divinity.  They  were  first  publibhed.  in 
Greek  at  Paris,  in  1559,  Svo.j  afterwards  at 
^raokfort,  with  a  XaXm  translation,^  by  Za- 


chary  Faltheilius,  1594,  Svo,;  and  in  id22, 
they  were  published  at  Paris,  together  with  the 
works  of  bt.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  St. 
Basil  of  Seleucia,  in  folio.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion of  them  by  John  Picus,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  enquiry  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Bib- 
lioth.  Patr."  The  same  genius,  notions,  and 
style,  afford  strong  internal  evidence  that  to 
the  same  author  we  are  to  ascribe  seven  small 
tracts  "  On  watching  the  Heart,  Perfection  of 
Mind,  Prayer,"  &c.  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Poussine's  "  Thesaurus  Asceticus,'* 
1684,  4to.  But  the  best  edition  of  all  the 
pieces  attributed  to  Macarius,  is  that  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1698,  by  George  Pritius,  8vo.  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  text  of  the  fbrmec 
carefully  revised,  the  Latin  version  amended, 
and  extracts  subjoined  from  Palladius  and  Cas- 
sian.  Socrat.  Hist*  EccL  lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  S^« 
zomen.  Hift»  EccL  lib.  i/7.  cap,  14.  Cavers 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub  sac.  Arian,  Dupiru 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
.  MACARIUS,  St.  called  the  Toungery  an-. 
other  famous  Egyptian  monk,  the  contempo^^ 
rary  and  friend  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  early  life  followed  the  trade 
of  a  confectioner.  He  also  became  a  disciple 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  having  renounced  his  oc- 
cupation and  the  city,  withdrew  into  the  dci- 
serts  of  Nitria,  where  he  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  bapr 
tized,  after  which  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
made  archimandrite  of  Nitria.  He  is  said  to 
have  practised  the  austerities  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline with  such  rigour,  that,  from  the  exces- 
sive dryness  of  his  skin,  no  hair  would  grow 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he  differed  from- 
the  elder  Macarius  in  this  respect>  that  he  re- 
ceived all  who  came  to  visit  him  with  a  cheer- 
ful  countenance,  and,  by  his  pleasing  conversa- 
tion and  winning  courtesy,  induped  numbers  of 
young  men  to^  become  monks.  Of  such  reli- 
gious he  is  reported  to  have  had  nearly  five 
thousand  under  his  diroction.  Of  his  sanctity,, 
virtues,  and  abstinence,  wonders  are  related  by 
Palladius,  in  the  treatise  referred  to  in  our 
preceding  article;  and  he  also  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  catholic  church  history,  for  the 
numerous  and  astonishing  miracles  which  he 
performed.  He  died  about  404,.  when  he  is 
said  to  ha.ve  been  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age»  lo  him  are  attributed  "  Rules  for 
Monks,"  in  thirty,  chapters,  which  were  first 
published  in  Latin  by  Peter  Roverius,  the  Je- 
suit,, in  his  **  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Bccco;" 
and  are.  inserted  in  the  *^  Codex. Regularum'' 
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of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane.  Some  critics, 
however,  have  doubted  respecting  his  claims  to 
them ;  and  Cave  is  rather  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  a  compilation  from  the  regulations  of 
Macarius  and  other  ascetics,  by  some  unknown 
hand.  In  ihzt  learned  writer's  work  referred 
to  above,  the  reader  may  meet  with  a  discourse 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  extracted  from  a  MS.  m 
the  f'auline  library  at  Lcipsic,  "  Concerning 
the  Separation  of  Souls  from  the  Bodies  of  the 
Righteous  and  the  Wicked,  and  their  Condi- 
tion after  thfe  present  Life,"  which,  though 
abounding  in  aoBnrd  and  idle  fables,  will  afford 
some  gratification  to  his  curiosity.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  Macarius;  but  is  more  probably 
the  prodiKtion  of  a  much  later  writer.  5o- 
cratesy  Sazomefif  el  Cave,  ut  supra  Cit.  Dupin. 
Moreri.'-^M. 

MACAUIiAY,  afterwards  Graham,  Ca- 
tharine, a  distinguished  female  writer  in  his- 
tory and  politics,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,e8q.of  Ollantigh,  in  Kent.  Her 
education  appears  to  have  been  conducted  upon 
a  plan  at  that  time  unusual  for  her  sex. 
^^  From  mv  early  youth  (she  says)  I  have  read 
with  delignt  those  histories  that  exhibit  liberty 
in  its  inost  exalted  state,  the  annals,  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  republics. — ^The  effect 
-which  almost  constantly  attends  such  reading 
-operated  upon  my  inclinations  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  liberty  became  the  object  of  a 
secondary  worship  in  my  delighted  imagin« 
ation."  This  impression  was  never  effaced 
from  her  ardent  mind,  and  decided  her  future 
character.  Of  the  history  of  her  life,  very 
few  circumstances  are  recorded.  In  1760  she 
married  Dr.  George  Macaulay,  -a  physici^  in 
London,  fey  whom  she  had  a  daughter.  She 
soon  after  i:ommenced  her  literary  career,  and 
in  1763  published  the  first  volume  in  quarto  of 
her  "  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  Line." 
This  was  continued  in  successive  v^umes  to 
'  the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work  in  17^3. 
The  spirit  of  this  history  may  be  denominate 
purely  republican.  Not  only  are  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  the  house  of  Stuart  exposed  with 
rigorous  scrutiny,  but  monarchical  government, 
with  its  appendages  of  hereditary  nobility  an^ 
honorary  distincti6ns,  is  depreciated  in  the 
comparison  with  a  popular  commonwealth. 
This  bias,  operating  upon  a  warm  disposition, 
•has  produced,  indeed,  a  noble  glow  for  the 
*  rights  *of  mankind,  and  an  elevated  strain  of 
sentiment  in  judging *of  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  character/  but  has  unavoidably  warped  h^ 
^representation  of 't)ersens  and  events^  and  ^ive 


her  work  the  Appearance  of  a  party  memorial, 
rather  than  of  a  calm  unprejudiced  history. 
I'he  style  is  nervous  and  animated,  but  some- 
times loose  and  inaccurate;  the  reflexions,  fre- 
quently acute  and  sagacious,  denoting  a  mind 
of  no  common  reach*    Tl>ese  volumes  were 
read  with  great  avidity  at  their  publication  by 
those  who  coincided  with  the  author  in  gene- 
ral principles,  and  whose  zeal  wa^  kindled  by 
tlie  party  contest^  prevalent  at  the  beginning  o^ 
this  reign i     They  have  since  sunlc  in  the  public 
estimation;    and  the   work  can    scarcely  be 
reckoned  to  have  taken  a  place  among  the 
standard  productions  of  the  age.     While  Mrs. 
Macaulay  was  in  the  height  of  her  fame^  she 
excited   the   enthusiastic    admiration   of    Dr. 
Wilson,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook, 
who,  besides  other  proofs  of  his  attachment, 
conferrefi  upon  her  the  unprecedented  honour 
of  .placing  a  statue  of  her,  while  living,  in  the 
chancel  of  his  church:  it  was,  however,  re- 
moved  by  his  successor..   Her   other  works 
were  **  Ren^rks  on  Hobbes's  Rudiments  of 
Government  and  Society,"  1 767 ;  and  ^*  Lqose 
'  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Hobbea's  Positions,'* 
1769;  the  latter  being  an  augmented  editiqa 
of  the  former:  the  purpose  of-theseisto  shew 
the  superiority  d  republican  to  monarchical 
government:  ^  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet 
-entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents,"   1770:  this  is  a  r^ply  to  a  cele- 
brated pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke's,  meant  to  ex- 
pose the aristocratical  principles  of  that  writer: 
"  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot- 
bnd,  and  Ireland)  on  the  present  important 
.Crisis  of  Affairs,"  1775:  "  A  Treatise. on  the 
•Immutability  of   Moral  Truth;"    this  work 
enters  into  the  rtietaphysics.pf  ethics,  and  has 
.many  just  and  forcible  observations,  but  isdes- 
titute  of  the  accuracy  of  argumentation  requi- 
site upon  such  topics:  ^'Letters  on  Educa- 
tion:" these  are  partly  4  republicaticHi -of  the 
last  work,  and  partly  original;  they  appear  tp 
'liave  added  litde  to  her  literary  reputation. 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  who  was  left,  a  ^^idow,  entered 
in  1778  into  a  second  mkatrimooial  connexion 
with  Mr.  Graham;  a  step,fin  which  the. great 
-  disparity  of  year&  exposed  her-ta.^me  ridi<;uie. 
^he  retired  with  bim  to  A.itfnall  bouse  in.  Lei- 
cestershire, and  died  in  June  1 79 1  .—A. 

MACCHIAVELLI,  NiCtfoi-As,  a  famoHS 
political  writer  andcJiiBtorian,  was  born  at  ,Flo- 
reace  in  1469,  of  .a -patrician  family.  He  en- 
tered into  public  iifc,  land  was  supposed  4o 
have  participated  in  xhe  conspiracy  ^f  the  So- 
derini  against,  the  Medici;  b|it  being  put  to* 
-the  questioq  oathe:flQhj^ct9  Jbe  Md: th^  forti* 
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tade  to  endure  the  torture  without  confession, 
and  was  set  at  liberty.     He  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  which  he 
«erved  with  fidelity.     He  was  employed  in 
embassies  to  king  Lewis  XH.  of  France,  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, to  pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  other  Italian 
princes.     It  has  be^n  affirmed  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  of  secretary  through  the  ill- 
will  of  rivals,  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
mistake.     He  was  married,  and  had  several 
children,  whom  he  left  in  indigence ;  which  af- 
.  fords   a  presumption  of  his  integrity.    The 
freedom  of  his  opinions  has  caused  him  to  be 
represented  as  living  without  religion,  and  it 
was  said  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived ;  yet  his 
json  Peter,  in  a  letter  on  his  father's  death, 
which  happened  in  1527,  expressly  mentions 
his  confessing  himself  to  the  friar  who  attend- 
ed him 'at  that  period.     It  is,  however,  with 
the  character  of  his  writings  that  posterity  are 
chiefly  concerned;  and  of  these  very  different 
judgments  have  been  formed.     He  was  an  au- 
thor both  in  verse  and  prose.    His  verses  do 
not  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  Italian 
poetry;  and  his  two  comedies,  *^  Mandragola** 
and  Clitia,"  are  not  formed  upon  the  purest 
models.     His  •* .Treatise  on  the  Art  Military*' 
contains  the  speculations  of  a  man  who  studied 
war  only  in  his  closet.     It  is  solely  upon  his 
historical  and  political  works  that  his  reputa- 
tion  is  founded.    His  '^  Discourses  upon  the 
first  Decade  of  Livy"  are  replete  with  just  and 
profound  reflexions  on  the  principles  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  exhibit  him  as  a  warm 
friend  of  liberty.    The  famous  treatise  "  Del 
Principe"  (the  Prince),  first  published  in  15 15, 
was  meant  as  a  sequel  of  the  preceding.     It 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  manual  of  a 
tyrant^  all  its  maxims  and  counsels  being  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  power  however 
acquired,    and   by   any   means.     Its  hero  is 
Cxsar  Borgia,  the  model  of  tYizt  petfect  prina 
whom  he  describes.     Yet  it  was  dedicated  to 
a  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  was  printed  at  Rome  as 
well  as  at  other  Italian  cities,  and  was  long 
current  without   censure  or  reply.     In  fact, 
the  practice  of  politicians  throughout  Burope, 
and  espectall]^  in  Italy,  was  at  that  time  so  con- 
fproaable  to  its  maxims^  that  neither  surprize 
nor  detestation  seem  to  have  been  excited  by 
an  open  exposure  of  the  usual  arts  of  govern* 
meiit.     What  were  the  writer's  intentions  has 
been  a  subject  of  mach  controversy,  some  siq>« 
posing  hira  an  abandooed  pomoter  of  tyranny, 
others  a  concealed  enemy  of  it,  yAio  meant  to 
put  society  upon  its  guard  agaiaicitt  aiiK:hiaa- 
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tions.  But  it  seems  probable,  from  the  cha*- 
racter  of  the  man,  that  he  wrote  it  without 
any  moral  purpose  whatever;  and  merely,  like 
a  mathematician  demonstrating  a  problem,  in- 
vestigated the  principles  by  which  usurped 
power  plight  be  maintained,  leaving  the  appli- 
cation to  princes  or  subjects,  as  chance  should 
direct.  It  has,  however, .  affixed  a  lasting 
stigma  to  his  name,  and  Machiavciism  i J>be-. 
come  a  received  appellation  for  perfidious  and 
villainous  politics.  Numerous  oppugners  of 
his  system  arose  as  soon  as  it  was  painted  out 
to  public  censure,  among  whom  the  latest  nnd 
most  illustrious  was  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  before  he  commenced  that  plan  of  ag- 
grandisement which  he  pursued  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  work  which  he  answered. 

Of  the  historical  ^^Titings  of  Machiavel,  the 
**  Life  of  Castrucio  Castracani,"  the  hero  of 
Lucca,  is  acknowledged  to  partake  much  of 
the  character  of  romance.  His  "  History  of 
Florence,"  in  eight  books,  comprising  the  pe- 
riod from  1205  to  1494}  is  a  valuable  per- 
formance, and  the  earliest  of  the  good  Italian 
histories.  He  composed  it  in  his  quality  of 
historiographer  of  the  republic^  and  it  is  charged 
by  Paul  Giovio  with  partiality  and  misrepre- 
sentation. But  it  has  been  defended  irom 
these  charges,  and  is  admitted  to  be  written  in 
a  fine  style,  with  much  skill  of  composition, 
though  with  too  much  oratory  and  declama* 
tion.  Machiavel  is  said  to  have  had  little 
learning,  and  to  have  derived  at  second-hand 
the  facts  from  ancient  history  on  which  he 
reasons;  this  imputation,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  overcharged  by  his  censurers.  His 
works  were  collected  in  two  volumes  quarto 
without  date  of  place  in  1550,  and  have  beeit 
re-edited  in  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris* 
TirabosM,     Afsreri, — A. 

MACCOVIU3.    See  Makowski. 

MACE,  Francis,  a  learned  French  priest  in 
the  seventeenih  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  fa^ 
mily,  and  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1640. 
Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  pursued  hi^ 
studies  in  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  ba* 
chebr  of  divfaiity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  It  was  several  years,  however,  before 
he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  his  first  em* 
ployment  was  that  of  secretary  to  the  council 
for  managing  the  domains  and  finances  of  the 
queen,  consort  to  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  year  ^ 
1685,  ^hen  he  had  takm  deacon's  orders,  he 
was  appointed  cznon,  vestry-keeper,  and  rector 
of  tho  royal^  Cidlagiaite^  and  parochial  church 
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of  St.  Opportune  at  Paris;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  was  ordained  priest.  Though  by  no 
means  neglectful  of  profane  literature^  he  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  christian  morals,  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  produced  various  works  which 
reflect  credit  on  his  learning  and  his  piety. 
He  possessed  excellent  pulpit  talents,  which  he 
frequently  exercised,  and  with  great  approba- 
tion. In  his  private  character  he  was  as  much 
respected  for  his  virtues,  as  he  was  in  the 
world  for  his  literature  and  rank.  He  died  in 
'  1721,  when. turned  of  eighty  years,  of  age. 
Among  other  esteemed  works,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  French  translation  of  "  The  Psalms 
and  Hymns*  of  the  Church,"  1677,  8vo.  toge- 
ther with  a  French  version  of  the  Latin  para- 
fhrase  of  Lewis  Fcrrand;  "  A  Chronological, 
listoriqal)  and  Moral  Abridgment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,"  1704,  in  two  volumes 
4to.j  "  Scriptural  Knowledge,  reduced  into 
.four  Tables,"  1708,  4to.;  a  French  version  of 
the  apocryphal  **  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
'  Patriarchs,"  .I7i3>  i2mo.-,  of  which  Grosse- 
teste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  the  first  Latin 
translation,  Grabe  the  first  Greek  edition,  from 
MSS.  in  the  English  universities,  and  Whiston 
an  English  version;  French  translations  of  fa- 
ther Busaeus's  "  Meditations,"  in  two  volumes 
i2mo.,  and  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  *^  De  Imita- 
tione  Christi,'^  1698  and  1699;  a  French  tran- 
slation of  **  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 
Sundays  and  the  Festivals  throughout  the  Tear,' 
as  well  as  for  Lent  and  Advent,"  17 15,  in  two 
volumes  i2mo. ;  ^^Melanie*,  or,  the  Charitable 
Widow,"  a  posthumous  publication,  which  was 
xeceived  with  much  applause,  and  was  for 
some  time  ascribed  to  the  abbe  Choisi  of  the 
French  academy ;  and  "  The  History  of  the 
four  Ciceros,"  1715s  i2mo.  abounding  in 
learned  and  curious  enquiries,  and  intended  to 
prove,  from  the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  that  the  sons  of  Cicero  were  as  il- 
lustrious as  their  father;  which  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  written  by  father  Hardouin, 
the  Jesuit.  Our  author  also  left  behind  him 
several  MSS*.  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
AfcrerL     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACEDO,  Fr.  Francisco  de  Santo 
Agostinho.  Few  persons  have  past  a  more 
laborious  life  of  literature,  and  none  a  more 
useless  one  than  this  remarkable  man.  He 
was  born  at  Coimbra  in  1596,  and  soon  dis- 
covered premature  and  extraordinary  proofs  of 
memory  and  imitation. .  At  the  age  of  eleven 
fte  could  repeat  the  whole  ^neid,  and  com- 
pose good  Latin  verses  before  he  had  learnt  the 


rules  of  prosody;  a  thing  less  extraordinary 
than  bis  biograpjiers  represent  it.  After  having 
professed  among  the  Jesuits,  he  quitted  the 
company,  in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  exculpate 
himself  from  some  alleged  crime.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  not  farther  explained^,  but  it  is 
clear  that  no  imputation  lies  upon  his  character. 
Upon  this  he  entered  the  Franciscan  ord^r  in 
the  reformed  province  of  S.  Antonio.  The 
Braganzan  revolution  broke  out,  and  Macedo 
espousing  the  patriotic  side,  as  indeed  the  mo- 
nastic orders  had  always  done,  was  called  to 
political  labours,  and  visited  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London,  with  the  embassadors  of  Joam  I V.  - 
As  he  advanced  in  years  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  theological  censor  ^o  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  mestre  da  controversia,  as  the  Portu- 
gueze  call  it,  in  the  college  de  Propaganda 
Fide.  Here  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
pope,  but  forfeited  it  for  refusing  to  expunge  a 
word  in  an  epitaph  written  upon  a  servant  of 
his  holiness.  At  Rome,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice,  he  disputed  for  three  days  de  omni  sci^ 
Hit:  and  encouraged  by  his  success  in  this  latter 
city,  another  Atlas,  says  Barbosa,  though  with- 
out Herculean  aid,  he  sustained  for  eight  days 
the  weight  of  the  celebrated  disputes  called 
Leonis  Sancti  Marci  Rugitus  Litterarii.  These 
disputes  commenced  September  26,  1667,  in 
the  following  order,  i.  Doctrine,  versions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  old 
and  new.  2.  Series,  succession  and  authority 
of  the  popes  and  councils.  3.  Ecclesiastical 
history  from  Adam  to  the  then  present  time. 

4.  History  and  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin,  more  particularly  St.  Augustine. 

5.  Moral  and  specdative  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, according  to  the  three  schools  of  Aqui- 
nas, Scotus,  and  Soares  of  Granada.  6.  Canon 
and  civil  law^  and  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
history,  particularly  that  of  Venice.  7.  Rhe- 
toric. 8.  Poetry,  and  the  modes  of  versifica- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Spa- 
niards, and  French.  To  all  his  opponents  he 
replied  readily  and  without  embarrassment^ 
correcting  their  misquotations  and  confuting 
their  argument!;  and  he  crowned  the  whole  by 
reciting  a  thousand  extempore  verses,  and  an 
epigram  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Venice; 
which  epigram  was  by,  order  of  the  republic 
written  under  his  picture,  and  placed  in  St. 
Mark's  library.  This  wallf ing  cyclopaedia  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  Augustine's  works  with 
such  perfect  accuracy,  tluit  if  any  forged  pas- 
sage was^  recited  to  him,  however  excellent  iiv 
imitation^  he  could  immediately  detect  it« 
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He  had  been  eneagcd  in  a  dispute  upon 
some  point  respecting  grace  with  cardinal 
Henry  Noris;  and  as  they  were  prohibited 
from  publishing  more  upon  the  subject,  Ma- 
cedo  challenged  him  to  a  verbal  controversy. 
I  know  not  by  what  unpardonable  ignorance 
ihia  has  been  construed  into  a  challenge  at 
arms  between  a  cardinal  and  a  friar.  The 
cartel,  as*it  is,  is  sufficiently  curious.  It  runs 
thus: 

**  Libellus  provocationis  ad  certamen  lite- 
rarium  in  causa  gratis  et  Augustini,  missus  a 
P.  Fr.  Francisco  S.  Augustini  Macedo,  obser- 
vante,  ad.  P.  Fratrem  Henricjim  Noris,  eremi- 
tam  Augustinianum.'^ 

Causa  Duelli, 

'^  Studium  defendae  doctrine  gratis  Chris- 
tianae  et  Augustinianae  ab  erroribus  et  calum- 
niis'f  quod  est  antiquissimum  Macedo/' 
Occash, 

**  Dictum  Noris  de  Macedo  in  vindic.  Au- 
gust, cap.  3.  vers.  2.  pag.  26,  Pater  Macedo 
mihi  autor  fuit,  ut  turn  historiam  pelagianam, 
turn  hasce  vindicias  evulgarem.  Non  potuit 
Macedo  suasor  esse  operis  in  quo  cum  plurima 
sunt  a  veritate  aliena,  tum  non  nulla  adversa 
gratiae  et  Augustino/' 

"  Quando  lion  licet  per  superiores  quidquam 
mandare  typis,  reliquum  est  ut  certamine  de- 
cernatur." 

Materia. 
"  Tredecim  propositiones  Noris  pugnantcs 
cum  doctrina  gratiae  et  Augustini.     Errores 
tres  inde  pullulantes.     Decem  injuria?  illatat 
Augustino.*' 

Modus, 
'^  Propositiones;  suis  uti  sunt  in  libro  Noris 
conceptse,  verbis,  perspicue  affercntur.    Errores 
fideliter  adducentur;  Augustini  injuriae  mani* 
feste  exponentur,  obsignatis  libellis,  productis 
testimoniis,  ut  negari  nequeant." 
Finis* 
**  Veritas  et  honor  Augustini.'* 

Eventus. 
**  Noris  prsevaricator  et  desertor  gratiae  et 

Augustini, 
Macedo  utriusque  defensor  et  vindex  appa- 
rebit." 

Lex. 
**  Noris  quibuscumque  armis  et  sociis  velit 

uti,  licitUm  esto. 
Macedo,  vel  cum  minimo  pirovocat,  in  uno 
Augiistino  omnia  sunto." 
Ero  Bononia, 
The  cardinal  declined  the  challenge. 

Macedo  was  living  when  Nicolas  Antonio 


wrote,  who  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms: 
,"  Acuminc  ingenii,  memorix  presentia,  ,mul* 
tarumque  disciplinarum  praeitanti  erudittone 
clarissimum  Romse  vidimus  majorcm  septua- 
genario,  priusquam  ad  Pataviuam  theologiae^ 
qua  nunc  quo.  tempore  haec  scribimus  detine^ 
tur,  professionem  ante  biennium  evocatus  fuis- 
set,  iibris  tamen  adhuc  immersum,  et  procu- 
dendis  sui  monumentis  in  gratiam  posterorum." 
He  died  in  1681,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

"We  may  be  well  excused  from  transcribing 
the  titles  of  thirty-one  manuscripts,  and  i©6 
printed  works,  upon  biography,  martyrology, 
theology  and  genealogy,  beatifications,  cano- 
nizations and  commemorations,  orations  and 
disputations.  Of  those  which  remain  in  MS. 
a  Latin  version  of  Camoens  is  the  most  im- 
portant ;  it  was  the  labour  of  nine  months,  a 
timely  and  perfect  birth  says  Barbosa,  neither 
abortive  nor  mishapen.  For  Macedo  this  must 
be  regarded  as-  a  work  of  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, for  besides  the  137  works  whicn  arc 
specified  by  the  bibliographer,  he  recited  pub- 
licly fifty-three  panegyrics,  sixty  Latin  orations, 
thirty-two  funeral  poems,  and  forty-eight  epic 
poems;  epic  he  calls  them  himself,  and  the 
name  has  often  been  given  to  pieces  of  incon* 
siderable  length.  Moreover  he  wrote  123 
elegies,  115  epitaphs,  2 1 2  dedicatory  epistles, 
700  familiar  epistles,  2600  heroic  poems,  1 10 
odes,  3000  epigrams,  four  Latin  comedies,  and 
one  Spanish  satire.  He  himself  estimated  the 
number  of  verses  which,  he^  had  written  at 
1,500,000.  And  of  this  prodigious  number 
nobody  reads  a  single  line  I  Macedo,  however, 
has  among  ana-makers  the  same  sort  of  cele- 
brity that  the  Dutch  countess  has  in  our  old 
travellers  for  having- had  365  children  at  ^ 
birth.     Barbosa.     Nic.  Antonio. — R.  S. 

MACEDONIUS,  bishop  of  Constantioople 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  founder  of  th^  sect 
of  the  Macedonians^  was  at  first  a  deacon,  or 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  that  city,  who  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors 
of  the  semi-arian  party.  Upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  336,  Paul  was  chosen  his  suacessor  by  the 
orthodox  party,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
arians,  who  would  have  raised  Macedonius  to 
that  dignity.  As,  however,  his  election  was 
without  the  consent  of'  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  he  caused  Paul  to  be  removed,  and 

Eut  Eusebius  ofdSTicomedia  in  his  place.  Euse- 
ius  dying  in  341,  the  orthodox  chose  Paul  a 
second  thne  *,  but  the  arians  party  ordained 
Macedonius  in  andther  church  of  the  city. 
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The  emperoTi  having  received  an  account  of 
^e&e  proceedings,   sent   a  military  force,  to 
«xpe]  Paul  i  and  when  this  proved  ineffectual^ 
repaired  himself  to  Constantinople,  whence  he 
drove  that  prelate^  who  fled  for  refuge  to  pope 
.Julius  at  Rome.    Constantius^  however^  did 
not  at  this  time  think  proper  to  confirm  the 
ejection  of  Macedonius,  but  suffered  him  to 
officiate  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
Drdained.     In  the  mean  time  Julius  called  a 
synod  at  Rome,  which  took  the  cause  of  Paul 
into  consideration,  and  granted  him  letters  of 
acquittal  and  recommendation.     With  these 
letters,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  he  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  re- 
established  in  his   dignity  in   the   year  348, 
according  to    Socrates.      When  Constantius 
was  informed  of  this  event,  he  sent  Philip, 
the  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  with  orders  to 
depose  that  prelate,  and  to  give  the  see  to 
Macedonius.    Accordingly,  Philip,  having  con- 
trived to  get  Paul  into  his  power  by  stratagem, 
sent  him  into  exile,  and  proclaimed  Macedonius 
bishop  of  Constantinople.     This  change,  how- 
ever, was  not  effected  without  great  opposition 
from  the  people,  of  whom  more  than  three 
thousand  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  emperor's  orders.    These 
tumults  were  frequently  renewed  till  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  and  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Macedonius. 
For  Socrates  informs  us,  that  he  carried  on  the 
most  bitter  persecution    against  the  consuls 
stantialists,  compelling  them  to  communicate 
with  him   by   confiscation,    exile,  and   even 
torture.     The  consequences  of  such  severities 
at  length  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
against  Macedonius,  to  whom  he  imputed  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  Constantinople. 
He  was  particularly  offended  with  the  prelate, 
«n  account  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  his 
lemoval  of  the  body  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  from  the  church  of  the  Apostles  to  that 
of  Acacius  the  Martyr.     1  he  reason  which  be 
assigned  for  this  measure  was,  the   ruinous 
state  of  the  former  edifice,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  the  shrine  in  which  the  imperial 
corpse  was  inclosed,  as  well  as  to  the  persons 
who  came  thither  to  offer  tbeirdevotions.  When 
the   people   were   informed  of  the  intended 
translation,  they  became  divided  into  two  parties 
on  the  sul^ect ;  one  of  which  maintained  that 
it  would  be  not  only  an  imiocent  but  com- 
mendable, while  the -other  contended  that  it 
would  be' an  impious  proceeding.     Among  the 
latter  were  the  consubstantialists,  who  openly 
avowed  their  determination  tEi  oppose  it.    Re- 


gardless of  their  prejudices  and  threatened  re- 
sistance, Macedonius  resolved  to  persist  in  his 
design,   and   found   means  to   accomplish  it. 
No  sooner,  however,   was  it  publicly  known 
that  the  corpse  was  actually  removed,  than  an 
immense  multitude  of  people  assembled  at  the 
church  of  St.  Acacius,  who  highly  applauded, 
or   loudly  condemned   the  procedure   of  the 
bishop,   accordii>g  to  their  opposite   opinions 
cpncerning  it.     From  words  the  two  parties 
soon  came  to  blows,  in  the  church  itself,  and 
much  slaughter  took  place  on  both  sides. 
^  When  the  emperor  was  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  he  expressed  much  resentment 
against  Macedonius,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  disastrous  tumults  which  his  imprudence 
and  violence  had  occasioned,  but  for  daring  to 
remove  his  fatber*s  remains  without  his  con- 
sent.    Leaving,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  west 
to  Julian,  whom  he  had  created   Caesar,   he 
returned   to  Constantinople,   determined  that 
an  enquiry  should  take  place  into  the  conduct 
of  that  prelate.     Accordingly,   in  a   council 
held  at  that  city  in  the  year  360,  Acacius  and 
Eudoxius,   with  the   bishops   of  their  party,^ 
certain  of  support  from  the  emperor,  preferred" 
varipus  charges  against  Macedonius,  who  by  a 
decree  of  the  council  was  sentenced  to  be  de- 
posed and  banished,  for  having  been  the  author 
of  much  bloodshed,  and  because  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  communion  a  deacon  taken  in  adul- 
tery.    Expelled  from  Constantinople,  Macedo- 
nius joined  those  bishops  who  adhered  to  tlic 
creed  of  Antioch,  in  which  the  term  of  like 
substance  was  inserted  •,  and  from  that  time  the 
arians  and  semi-arians  were  distinguished  from 
the   orthodox  by  the  name   of   Hofnoiousians. 
Macedonius  now  invented,  or,  at  least,  for  the 
first  time  openly  maintained  a  new  notion  con- 
cerning the  third  person  ii>  the  trinity;  reaching 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  dtvim  energy  difl'used 
throughout   the   universe,    and   not    a  person. 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.     This 
doctrine  was  readily  embraced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  HomoioHsian  bi:>hops,  and  gained 
many  partizans   in  the    Asiatic   and   African 
provinces,  who  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Macedcmans,     Of  the  history  of 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  we  are  furnished  with 
no  farther  particulars  on  which  any  dcpendance 
can  be  pliced.     Among  hiii  followers  was  one 
Marathonius,  who  in  the  situation  of  treasurer 
of  the  praetorian  prefecture  had  amassed  im- 
mense wealth,  and  afterwards  embraced   the 
ecclesiastical  life,   and  established  a  monastery 
for  both  sexes  at  Constantinople.      He    was 
appointed  one  of  his  deacons  by  Macedonius, 
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and  afterwards  consecrated  by  him  bishop  of 
Nicomedia.  This  prelate  not  only  adopted  the 
peculuir  tenet  of  Macedonlus  on  the  subject 
of  the  holy  spirit,  but  was  distinguished  by 
such  activity  and  success  in  propagating  it, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  east  to  call  his 
converts  Marathonians*  They  also  went  by 
the  name  of  irvsvu^arrofjixxph  or  enemies  of  the 
holy  spirit.  This  sect  w«is  persecuted  both  by 
the  orthodox  and  the  arians,  and  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  severe  measures  decreed  against 
them  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  381,  and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius.  S^crat,  Hisi.  Eccl,  lib.  it, 
fOp.  6,  13,  ay,  38,  42,  45.  Sozomen,  Hist. 
EccL  lib.  Hi.  cap,  3,  4,  7,  9.  lib,  iv,  cap.  2,  20, 
21,  26,  27.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl,  sac.  v. 
par.  a.  cap.  5.  Priestley  s  Gen.  Hist.  Christian 
Church,  per.  viii. — xi.  passim.^-^M.. 

MACER,  -/Emilius,  A  Roman  poet  of 
this  name  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  wrote  of  birds,  serpents,  and  medicinal 
herbs,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  who  mentions 
(Trist.  I.  iv,  el.  lo./that  Macer,  at  an  advanc- 
ed age,  had  frequently  read  his  works  to  him. 
He  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  (De  Ponto  I.  ii. 
iL  10.  J  as  having  written  a  poem  on  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  after  the  period  at  which 
Homer  concludes.  A  poem  "  De  Herbarum 
Virtutibus,"  now  extant  under  the  name  of 
**  iEmilius  Macer,"  is  certainly  supposititious, 
as  it  is  written  in  a  barbarous  style,  and  quotes 
many  later  authors.  Haller  says  it  must  have 
been  later  than  the  year  842,  as  it  refutes 
Walfrid  Strabus,  who  wrote  at  that  period. 
He  conjectures  that  the  author  was  a  French- 
man, since  he  gives  some  French  namc%  to 
plants.  He  sometimes  transcribes  whole  verses 
from  the'  Schola  Salernitana.  Ihis  work, 
worthless  as  it  is,  has  undergone  several  edi- 
tions under  its  mask  of  antiquity.  Fesii  Poet. 
Lot.     Halleri  Bibl.  Botan. — A. 

MACHAULT,  James  de,  a  French  Je- 
tuic,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1599.  He  entered  on  his 
noviciate  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  after 
having  finished  the  usual  course  of  academic 
studies,  he  was  selected  to  teach,  first  polite 
literature,  then  philosophy,  and  for  several 
years  divinity  in  difierent  seminaries  belonging 
to  the  order.  He  was  successively  itjctor  of 
the  colleges  at  Alen^on,  Orleans,  and  Caen, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  i6do,  when  in  the  Bist 
year  of  his  age.  Besides  some  practical  and 
devotional  tracts,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
publications,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  mast  have  been  peculiarly  inter- 


esting, and  will  yet  be  found  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  curious  and  entertaining  matter* 
notwithstanding  the  more  ample  and  particular 
accounts  which  have  been  more  lately  published 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Such  are  the  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Missions  in  Paraguay,  and  other 
Parts  of  South  America,'*  1636,  8vo. ;  "  A  Re- 
lation of  the  State  of  Affairs  in  Japan,**  1646, 
8vo.  •,  "  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  Goa, 
Malabar,"  &c.  165 1,  8vo. ;  "  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Cochinchina,*'  1652,  8vo.  5  "Ax 
Relation  of  the  Travels  of  twenty-five  Members- 
of  the  Society  on  t"he  Indian.  Mission,'*  1659,. 
8vo.  -,  "  Account  of  the  Mission  of  die  Society 
in  Persia,**  of  the  same  date,  Svo. ;  and  "  An 
Account  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Madura, Tanjore," 
&c.  1663,  Svo.  Sotvelli  Bibl,  Script.  Soc.  Jes. 
Ncuv.  Did.  Hist.^-'SL 

MACIAS,   EL    Enamorado.     Macias  ha^ 
been  calendered  by  the  Sp:inish  poets  among 
Love's  martyrs  5  the  title  of  the  enamoured  is 
regularly  alfixed  to  his  name,  and  he  is  as 
famous  for  his  unfortunate  passion  as  Pyramus, 
Leander,  or  any  of  the  list.     Ke  was  born  in 
Galicia,    probably   in   the  town  of   Padron,. 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,, 
and  educated  in  the  household  of  the  famous 
Henrique  de  Villena,  master  of  Calatrava,  who* 
greatly  favoured  him.     He  fell  in  love  with  a 
damsel  of  the  same  household ;  the  passion  was< 
mutual,  but  effectually  concealed  from  all  other 
persons,   and   when  Macias  was  absent,   the 
master  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  knight  who- 
resided  in  Porcuna.  Macias  on  his  return  grew^ 
desperate.      He  did  not,  as  it  appears,  accuse 
her  of  inconstancy,  nor  could  he  reasonably,  as 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  and 
showed   herself  ready  to  make  him  all    the- 
amends  in  her  power,  and  to  be  as  little  faith-       ' 
ful  to  her  husband  as  she  had  been  to  him. 
Some  of  his  letters  and  verses  fell  into  the 
husband's  hands;  he  complained  to  the  master, 
and  the  master  remonstrated  with  Macias  upon' 
his  imprudence.     Remonstrances  were  in  vain, 
the  lover  still  persisted,  and  the  master,  to  pre- 
vent worse  consequences,  sent  him  prisoner  tO' 
Arjonilla,  a  place  in  his  possession  five  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Jaen.     The  prisoner  spent  his 
time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  making  verses 
upon  his  mistress,   and  some   ill   messenger 
carried  them  to  the  husband.     He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  taking  spear  and  shield  in  his  hand, 
rode  to  Arjonilla.  -  Macias  was  at  the  window 
when  he  arrived,  singing  a  song   about   his- 
luckless  love:  he  ran  him  through  with  the 
spear,  and  fled  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada  to^ 
the  Moors.      Other    accounts  say,   that  he. 
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Ijilbed  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  ^untile  a  part 
of  the  roof,.and  slew  him  from  above.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was^  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catalina  at  Arjonilla,  with  this  epitaph  jiqui 
jace  Macxas  el  Enamarado.  The  lance  was  pre- 
served upon  his  grave,  and  these  verses  written 
under  it. 

Aquesta  lanza  sin  falla. 

Ay  coytado ! 
Non  me'  la  dieron  del  mura, 
Nin  la  prise  yo  en  batalia, 

Mai  pecado. 

Mas  viniendo  a  ti  seguro, 
Amor  falso  y  perjiiro. 
Me  firio  e  sin  tardanza^ 
£  fue  tal  la  mi  andanza 
Sin  vcnturo. 

In  such  cases  the  Spaniards  generally  take 
part  with  the  husband  *,  but  Macias  was  a  poet, 
and  the  poets  took  up  his  cause.  They  are 
full  of  allusions  to  this  story.  Th€  song  which 
occasioned  his  murder  is  preserved  in  the  Es- 
curial,  and  has  been  printed  by  Argote  de 
Molina  in  his  Nobleza  de  Andalucia,  and  by 
Sanchez  In  his  notes  upon  the  marquis  of 
Santillana's  letter.  Sarmiento^  Memoriaspara  la 
Historia  dela  Poesiay  Poitas  EspanoUs.  SanchiZi 
Coleccion  de  Poesias  Castellanas  Anteriores  td 
Sigloxv^  T,  I.  Fernan  Nunez i  Glosa  sobra  las 
Trezientas  de  Juan  de  Mena.'^^K,  S. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  George,  an  eminent 
Scotch  lawyer  and  a  -  miscellaneous  writer, 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  family 
of  Seaforth,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews ;  and  having  finished  the  usual  course 
of  classics  and  philosophy  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  removed  to  Bourges  in  France,  where 
he  passed  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  On  his  return  to, Scotland  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  a  distin- 
guished pleader.  In  1661  he  was  advocate 
for  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  and  spoke  with  a  boldness  which  drew 
upon  him  a  reprimand  from  the  bench.  He 
was,  not  long  after,  raised  to  a  seat  on  that 
bench  in  the  criminal  court.  He  employed 
hil  leisure  in  several  literary  compositions, 
among  which  are  mentioned  **  Aretino ;  or. 
Serious  Romance;"  "Religio  Stoici;"  a  **Moral 
Essay  on  Solitude;"  "  Moral  Gallantry $"  and  a 
play  and  poems.  These  pieces  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  an  elegant  writer  and  a  sound 
moralist.  A  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
court  in  1674,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  lords  of  session  and  the  faculty  of 


advocates,  caused  him  to  be  knighted,  made 
king's  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  in  Scotland.  At  this  period 
great  tumult  and  confusion  prevailed  in  that 
kingdom  from  the  contests  between  fanaticism 
on  one  side,  and  a  spirit  of  tyranny  on  the 
other;  and  the  post  of  king's  advocate,  analogous 
to  that  of  attorney-general  in  England,  but 
with  greater  powers,  was  equally  important 
and  arduous.  Sir  George,  who  had  embraced 
the  court-doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  was 
well  inclined  to  put  the  laws  enforcing  sub- 
mission to  the  magistrate  into  strict  execution ; 
and  by  his  zeal  in  this  respect  he  obtained 
from  the  covenanters  the  title  of  the  "  blood- 
thirsty advocate,  and  persecutor  of  the  saints 
of  God."  Yet  it  appears  that  he  introduced 
into  the  form  of  criminal  trials  several  altera- 
tions favourable  to  the  accused  ;  and  that, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  extend  the  power  of 
his  office,  he  considerably  retrenched  it.  He 
was  charged  with  having  stretched  the  law  of 
treason  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  of 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  an(i  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
the  sentence  against  the  latter  of  whom  was 
rescinded  by  act  of  parliament  in  king  William's 
reign ;  but  he  has  not  been  without  vindicators 
on  this  head.  During  the  press  of  business 
wjiich  the  state  of  public  affairs  threw  into  his 
hands,  sir  George  found  time  to  compose 
several  valuable  professional  works.  These 
were,  **  A  Discourse  upon  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  criminal," 
4to.  1678:  **  Idea  Eloqucntiae  forcnsis  hodiernae, 
una  cum  Actione  forensi  ex  unaquaque  Juris 
Parte,"  8vo.  1681  ;  this  piece  was  much 
est^med;  as  well  for  its  matter,  as  for  the^ 
purity  of  its  language  :  "  The  Institutions  of 
the  Laws  of  Scotland,*'  i2mo.  1684,  an  useful 
compendium,  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed :  "  Observations  upon  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament," folio,  1686.  As  an  advocate  for 
monarchy,  he  wrote  "  Jus  Regium :  or,  the 
just  and  solid  Foundations  of  Monarchy  in 
general,  and  more  especially  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Scotland,"  Lond.  1684:  this  piece  was 
dedicated  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for 
which  he  received  its  thanks  in  full  convoca- 
tion. He  further  served  the  royal  party  by 
publishing  a  "  Discovery  of  the  Fanatic  Plot  j" 
and  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Government  of 
Scotland  during  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.*' 
As  an  antiquarian  and  national  historian,  he 
wrote  <^  Observations  on  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  Nations  as  to  Precedency,  with  the  Science 
of  Heraldry  as  Part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  i" 
and  a  <^  Defence  of  the  Royal  Line  and  Anti* 
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quities  of  Scotland :"  the  latter  treatise  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr.  StilHngfleet.  He  also 
discussed  the  important  question  of  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  "  Reflexions 
upon  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  that 
would  happen  by  an  incorporating  Union 
between  the  two  Kingdoms."  Several  addi- 
tional moral  and  miscellaneous  treatises  issued 
from  his  pen,  which  demonstrated  his  fertility 
and  variety  of  speculation,  if  they  were  no 
great  proofs  of  depth  and  accuracy  of  thinking. 

When  James  II.  abrogated  "the  p^nal  laws, 
sir  George,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
protestant  religion  in  the  episcopal  form,  re- 
signed his  office.  It  was,  however,  restored 
to  him  when  that  prince  had  been  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  different  measures^ 
and  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  master's  interest 
in  the  subsequent  change.  He  opposed  in 
council  the  proposed  address  from  Scotland  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  hfs  landing  in  1688, 
and  wrote  a  *•  Memorial"  to  that  prince,  ex- 
horting him  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  his  de- 
claration. At  the  convention  of  the  estates  he 
argued  warmly  against  the  declaration  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  throne,  and  the  election  vof 
William  for  sovereign  ;  and  when  he  found  his 
resistance  ineffectual,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  student.  He  died  in 
London  in  May  1691,  and  was  bHried  with 
uncommon  funeral  honours  Iil  the  church-yard 
of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  left  several  children.  The 
character  of  sir  t^eorge  Mackenzie  stands  high 
for  learning  and  talents,  and  for  public  and 
private  worth.  His  political  principles  wiM  of 
course  be  differently  judged  of  by  the  opposite 
parties,  but  his  integrity  and  good  intentions 
seem  unquestionable.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh.  Biogr. 
Brlian. — A. 

MACKNIGHT,  James,  a  learned  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Irvine  in  the  shire  of 
Air,  in  the  year  1721.  Having  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of  his 
native  town,  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  by  his 
diligence  and  proficiency  Jie  secured  the  ap^- 
prooation  of  his  tutors.  After  completing  the 
usual  course  of  academical  studies  at  Glasgow, 
be  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  and  attended 
the  lectures  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  parti- 
cularly thosie  in  theology,  to  which  he  had 
shewn  an  early  attachment.  Here,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  many  valuable  books 


written  by  foreign  divines,  which  afterwarcfs 
assisted  him  in  his  laborious  undertakings  for     . 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptuj-es*     Upon  his 
return  to  Scotland,he  was  licenced  as  a  preacher 
by   the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  and  chosen  to 
officiate  at  the  Gorbals,  near  Glasgow  :  a  situa- 
•  tion  which  could  at  that  timi  be  held  by  a 
licentiate,  before  ordination   to    the   pastoral 
function.     From  the  Gorbals,  Mr.  Macknight 
removed  to  Kilwinning,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Ferguson,  then  minister  of  that  place ;  and 
acted  for  some  time  as  hi|  assistant  in  the 
charge  of  the  parish.     In  this  capacity  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  propriety,  that  his 
character  as  a  judicious  and  .useful  minister 
began  to  be  established ;  and  upon  a  vacancy 
taking  place  at  Maybole,  he  obtained  that  livings 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heritors  and  people. 
Having  been  ordained  pastor  in  May  1753,  he 
discharged  the   duties  of  that  -office  during 
sixteen  years,  with  such  assiduity  and  kindness, 
that  when  he  resigned  it  he  carried  with  him 
the  affections  and  regret  of  all  his  flock.     As  a       ( 
pleasing  proof  of  their  attachment  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  when  he  proposed  accepting  a 
presentation  to  the  living  of  Jedburgh,  many 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Maybole  joined  in 
earnestly  soliciting  him  to  continue  as  their 
pastor}  and  in  order  jto  obtain  his  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  offered  not  only  to  augment 
his  income^  but  to  provide  him  an  assistant^ 
should  the  state  of  his  health  render  it  necessary. 
This  generous  proposal,  however,  he  judged  it 
proper,    from    prudential   considerations,    to 
decline.     It  wad  at  Maybole  that,  amidst  his 
professional  occupations  m  a  populous  charge, 
he  composed  his  ''  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"' 
and  his  "  New  Translation  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles."    Of  the  former,  it  appears  from  his 
papers,  that  the  plan  had,  been  conceived  by 
him  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his 
attendance  at  the  university;  and  from   that 
time  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  public 
cation.     The  first  edition  of  this  work  made  its 
appearance  in  1756,  under  the  title  of,  "A 
Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  %  in  which  the 
Natural  Order  of  each  is  preserved:  withaPara^ 
phrase  and  Notes,"  in  one  volume  quarto.    Al- 
though the  plan  of  it  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  former  harmonies,  in  supposing  that 
the  Evangelists  have  not  neglected  the  order  of 
time  in  the  narration  of  events,  the  reception 
which  it  met  with  from  the  most  competent 
judges  was  so  favourable,  that  the  author  was- 
encouraged  to  undertake  a  second  edition  in 
1763,  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  considerable 
improvements;  consisting  chiefly  of  ux  diftf^ 
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courses  on  Jewish  antiquitieflj  in  addition  to 
the  preliminary  observations  and  chronological 
dissertations  which  accompanied  the  first  edi- 
tion. A  third  edition  of  it  appeared  in  i8o4> 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

In  the  year  1763,  likewise,  Mr.  Macknight 

published  another  work  of  great  merit,  entitled, 

"The  Truth  of  the    Gospel  History,"  iVc. 

quarto';   which  was  the  fruit  of  his  studies 

during  the  interval  between  the  two  editions  of 

his  "  Harmony."     Its  object  is,   to  illustrate 

and  confirm,  both  by  argument  and  an  appeal 

to  the  testimony  of  ^ancient  authors,  what  is 

.commonly   arranged    under    the    three  great 

heads  of  the  internal,  the  collateral,  and  the 

direct  evidences  of  the  Gospel   history.     By 

these  publications  our  author  acquired  a  high 

reputation  for*  theological  learning;   and  the 

university  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  mark  of  respect 

for  his  merits,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 

doctor  of  divinity.     In  the  year  1769,  he  was 

chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 

the  church  of  Scotland.    During  the  course 

of  the  same  year,  he  was  translated  to  the 

living  of  Jedburgh,  which  he  retained  about 

three  years,  and  where  he  received  from  his 

Eeople  the  most  flattering  tokens  of  respect  and 
indness.     In  the  year  1772,  he  was  elected 
minister  of  Lndy  Tester's  parish  in  Edinburgh ; 
from  which  he  was  translated,  in  1778,  to  the 
Old  Chtirch,  where  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.     After  he  had  taken  up 
bis  residence  in  Edinburgh,  there  were  few 
occurrences   in  the   life    of  Dr.   Macknight 
which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  narration. 
Besides  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
pastoral   function,   his  situation  required  his 
attention  to  business  of  various  kinds,  partis 
cularly  the  management  of  the  different  chari- 
table  foundations,  which  have  long  been  the 
boast  of  the  capital  of  Scotland ;  and  his  ju- 
dicious counsels  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  ^considerable  benefit  to  them,  in 
maintaining  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  as 
well  as    the  purity   of  their  administration. 
Among   other   objects  which   called  for   his 
official  a  tntioh  was  tKe  fund  established  by 
act  of  parliament  for  a  provision  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  ministers  in   the   church  of 
Scotland,     As  one  of  the  trustees  appointed 
by  the  act,  he  had  long  taken  a  leading  part  in- 
conducting  the  business  of  this  charity ;  and 
when  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  fumi  had 

Etved  the  way  for  an  increase  of  the  capital, 
r.  Macknight  was  nominated  by  the  trustees 
cuie  of  th^  commissiQi\exB  lo  solicit  the  renewal 
of  the  act  of  parliament.    This  waa  accordingly 


obtained  in  1779s  fixing  the  capital  at  ioo,coo/. 
and  making  other  alterations  for  the  benefit  of 
the  funds.     With  respect  to  the  eccesiastical 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  - 
Macknight  adhered  to  tJiat  system  of  policy,' 
which,  for  many  years  past,  has  guided  the 
decisions  of  the   general  assembly.      At  the 
same  time,  he  firmly  resisted,  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  any  infringement  on  the  constitu- 
tional law  or  practice  of  the  church  ;    and, 
accordingly,  wlien  some  of  his  friends  seemed 
to  wish  for  the  abolition  of  calls,  or  invitations 
from  the  people,  as  an  unnecessary  form  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers,  he  moved  and  carried 
a  resolution  of  the  assembly  in  1782,  declaring 
that   the    moderation    of    a  call    in    settling 
ministers  is  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and 
constitutional  practice  of  this  church  ;  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  continued :  a  resolution  which 
was  afterwards  passed  into  a  declaratory  act. 
With  respect  to  the  business  which  usually 
occupies  the  general  assembly,  he  was  always 
considered  to  form  a  clear  and  sound  judgment ; 
on  which  account  he  was  often  consulted  by 
the  leading  members  of  that  court.     On  several 
important  occasions,  likewise,  his  professional 
advice  and  assistance  were  of  essential  advice 
to  the 'magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  with  respect 
to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  city. 

However,  what  chiefly  engaged  Dr.  Mack- 
night's  mind,  and  occupied  his  time  after  he 
became  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the 
apostolical  epistles.     This  work  was  the  result 
of  the    author's    unremitting   labour  during 
almost  thirty  years  i  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  recorded  that,  while  composing  it,  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  professional  avo- 
cations, he  seldom  employed  less  than  eleven 
hours  every  day  in  study;  and  that  before  it 
came  to  the  press,  the  whole  manuscript  had 
been  written  no  less  than  five  times  with  his 
own  haitd.     As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  in  the 
year  1787  he  published  his  ^version  "  Of  the 
Apostle  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,"  quarto ;  which  met  with  so 
favourable  a  reception,  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  commit  the  whole  to  the  press.     It  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1 795,  in  four  large  quarto 
vol^uncs,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  new  literal 
Translation  from  the  original  Greek,  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles ;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Notes  philological.  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 
Practical."    Throughout  the  whole  are  inter* 
spersed  essays  on  several  important  subjects ; 
and  to  the  fourth  volume  is  added  a  life  ot  the 
apoitle  Paul,  which  contains  an  exceUe&t  conn  ^ 
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pendium  of  the  apostolical  history.  One  grand 
object  of  the  author  was,  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  in  difficult 
passages}  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  allude,  and  a  due 
respect  to  parallel  passages,  without  regard  to 
interpretations  of  mere  human  authority.  And 
his  performance  affords  sufBcient  evidence  of 
the  author's  extensive  reading,  genuine  learning, 
and  critical  skill,  and  entitles  him  to  be  classed 
among  the  intelligent,  judicious,  and  candid 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures^  After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work.  Dr.  Mac|cnight  considered 
lumself  as  having  accomplished  the  greatest 
object  of  his  life  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  enjoy 
the  remainder  of  his  days  exempt  from  the 
labour  of  study,  he  resisted  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  his  friends,  who  earnestly  urged 
him  to  undertake,  in  the  same  manner,  an 
illustration  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Soon  after  this  period,  a  sensible 
decline  of  his  faculties,  particularly  a  failure 
of  his  memory,  was  observed  by  his  family  ^ 
and  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  general  decay, 
which  indicated  his  approaching  change.  The 
disease  which  terminated  his  life  was  the 
spurious  peripneumony,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
cautious exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
about  the  end  of  December,  1799.  During 
his  illness,  his  mind  was  composed,  tranquil, 
and  resigned ;  and  he  sunk  under  it  in  the 
month  of  January  1800,  when  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Macknight  had  acquired 
an  early  taste  for  classical  literature,and  perused 
the  writers  of  antiquity  with  critical  skill.  In 
the  speculations,  also,  of  meuphysical,  moral, 
and  mathematical  science,  he  was  a  considerable 
proficient.  His  piety  was  sincere,  rational', 
and  without  ostentation ;  and  to  be  useful  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  was  his  highest 
ambition.  In  that  branch  of  the  pastoral  office 
/which  in  Scotland  is  called  lecturing,  and  con- 
sists in  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  sacred 
writings,  his  learning  and  ability  were  much 
admired,  and  never  tailed  to  please,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  and  edify  in  a  degree  which  seldom 
has  been  equalled.  As  a  preacher,  also,  without 
pretensions  to  the  graces  of  elocution,  he  had 
a  certain  earnestness  of  manner,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart,  and  from  a  sincere 
anxiety  to  be  useful,  which  always  commanded 
the'  attention,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the 
hearers.  And  his  constant  object  was  to 
enforce  on  the  minds  of  his  people  the  truths 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  vice,  and  the 
advancement  of  piety,  knowledge,  and  good- 
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ness.     Account  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of 
the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels. ''-^M,    ^ 

MACLAuRIN,  Colin,  a  very  eminent 
Scotch  mathematician  and  philosopher  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  minister  of  Glenderule,  and  born  at 
Kilmoddan,  in  the  year  1698.  Having  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  early  education  devolvt^d 
on  his  uncle  Mr.  Daniel  Maclaurin,  minister 
of  Kilfinnan,  who  in  the  year  1709  sent  him 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  during  five  years,  with  the  most 
diligent  and  inddfatigable  application,  parti- 
cularly cultivating  the  mathematical  sciences  ; 
and  by  his  proficiency  he  secured  the  esteem 
and  encouragement  of  several  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  worth,  who 
readily  opened  to  him  theu*  libraries,  and 
admitted  nim  into  their  most  intimate  society 
and  friendship.  His  genius  for  mathematical 
learning  discovered  itself  so  early  as  at  twelve 
years  of  age  j  when,  having  accidentally  met 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  in  a  few  days  he  be- 
came master  of  the  first  six  books  without  any 
assistance.  From  this  time,  following  his 
natural  bent,  he  made  a  rapid  progress,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  solving  the  most  curious 
and  difficult  problems.  When  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  had  already  invented  many^ 
of  the  propositions  which  were  afterwards 
published  as  part  of  his  work,  entitled  ^<  Geo- 
metria  Oxganica."  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  great 
applause  ;  on  which  occasion  he  composed  and 
publicly  defended  a  thesis  <<  on  the  power  of 
gravity."  After  spending  a  year  in  the  study* 
of  divinity,  he  quitted  the  university,  and 
chiefly  resided  with  his  uncle  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1 7 1 7.  In  this  retirement  he  pursued 
his  favourite  researches  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  he  had 
done  at  the  university ;  and  at  other  times  read 
the  best  classic  authors,  for  which  he  had  an 
exceedingly  good  taste.  In  the  autui^n  of 
17 17,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  MarishaUcollege  of 
Aberdeen,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  that  chair  ; 
and  obtained  it,  after  a  comparative  trial  of  ten 
'days  with  a  very  able  competitor.  Uis  election 
to  this  post  was  a  most  happy  event  for  the 
university,  as  he  soon  revived  the  taste  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  raised  it  higher 
than  it  had  ever  existed  in  that  seminary.  In 
the  vacation  of  the  year  1719,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
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paid  a  visit  to  London,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving himself,  and  of  being  introduced  to 
the  illustrious  men  in  that  metropolis.  There 
his  merits  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  several  other  eminent  characters  ; 
particularly  sir  kaac  Newton,  whose  friendship 
nc  ever  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  life.  During  this  visit, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
two  of  his  papers  were  inserted  in  their  Trans- 
actions I  and  he  published  his  treatise,  entitled, 
"  Geomctria  Organica,*'  with  the  approbation 
of  their  president.  In  this  work  he  treats  of 
the  description  of  curve  lines  by  continued 
motion,  and  furnishes  the  mathematical  student 
with  many  curious  theorems.  While  on  a 
second  visit  to  London,  in  1721,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  afterwards 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom  he 
maintained  an  intimate  friendship  and  corres- 
pondence as  long  as  he  lived,  communicating 
to  him  all  his  views  and  improvements  in  the 
sciences. 

In  the  year  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipo- 
tentiary or  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
congress  of  Cambiay,  engaged  Mr.  Maclaurin 
to  accompany  bis  eldest  son,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his' travels,  in  the  capa- 
citv  of  tutor.  After  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  and 
visiting  some  other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed 
in  Lorrain  5  where,  besides  the  advantage  of  a 
good  academy,  they  had  that  of  the  con- 
versation and  manners  of  one  of  the  most  polite 
courts  in  Europe.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece  **  On  the  Percussion 
of  Bodies,"  which  gained  the. prize  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1724;  and  of 
which  the  substance  is  inserted  in  his  "Treatise 
of  Fluxions."  Having  spent  the  appointed 
time  at  Lorrain,  Mr.  Maclaurin  and  his  pupil 
had  proceeded  so  far  on  their  tour  as  the  south 
of  France,  when  Mr.  Hume  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  it  Montpelier. 
This  painful  event  filled  Mr.  Maclaurin  with 
the  most  pungent  grief,  and  determined  him 
immediately  to  return  to  his  professorship  at 
Aberdeen.  The  fame  of  his  genius  and  abi- 
lities was  now  widely  extended,  and  rendered 
some  of  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh desiit)us  of  engaging  him  to  supply  the 
place  of  Mr.  James  Gregory,  who  by  age  and 
infirmities  was  become  incapable  of  teaching. 
There  were  some  difficulties,  however,  to  sur- 
mount, which  for  some  time  retarded  this 
design  -y  patticuhrly,    the  competition  of  a 


gentleman  eniinent  for  his  mathematical  know* 
ledge,  who  had  good  interest  with  the  patfbns" 
of  the  university ;  and  the  wa«t  of  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  extra-professor.  But  these 
difficulties  were  got  over,  iipdn  the  receipt  of 
two  letters  from  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  one  of 
them  addressed  to  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  leave 
to  shew  it  to  the  patrons  of  the  university,  that 
great  man  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
qualifications  gf  our  candidate  for  the  intended 
appointment,  and  expressed  warm  wishes  for 
his  election  ;  and  in  the  other,  written  to  the 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  besides  speaking  in 
high  terms  of  Mr.  Maclaurin's  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  accept 
of  the  place  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Gregory,  he 
offi^red  to  contribute  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
towards  a  provision  for  him,  till  the  mathe- 
matical chair  should  become  vacant. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  introduced  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  November  1725;  a& 
was  at  the  same  time  his  learned  colleague  and 
•kitimate  friend.  Dr.  Alexander  Monroe,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  After  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
,  entered  on  his  new  ^Appointment,  the  mathe- 
matical classes  soon  became  very  numerous^ 
there  being  generally  more  than  a  hundred 
students  who  attended  his  lectures  every  year : 
and  as  these  were  of  difierent  standings  and 
proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to  divide  them 
into  four  or  five  classes,  to  each  of  whidx  he 
dedicated  a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  first 
of  November  to  the  first  of  June.  A  short 
notice  of  the  subjects  on  which  each  of 'those 
classes  was  employed,  will  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  In  the  first  or  fewest 
class,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  he  taught 
the  first  sis  books  of  Euclid's  **  Elements," 
plain  trigonometry,  practical  geometry,,  the 
elements  of  fortification,  and  an  introduction 
to  algebra.  The  secohd  class  studied  algebra^ 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid> 
spherical  trigonometry,  conic' sections,  and  the 
general  principles  of  astronomy.  The  third 
proceeded  in  astronomy  and  perspective,  read 
a  part  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  "  Principia,"  and 
attended  a  course  of  experiments  for  illustrating 
them  J  and  afterwards  had  the  Elements  of 
Fluxions  read  and  demonstrated  to  them. 
Those  in  the  fourth  class  read  a  system  of 
fluxions,  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  "  Principia."  Mr.  Mac* 
laurin's  lectures  on  these  different  subjects 
were  delivered  with  such  perspicuity  of  method 
and  language,  that  he  seldom  was  under  any 
necesdky  of  repeating  his  demonstrations  y  but. 
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to  gteftt  wa&  his  anxfety  for  the  improyement 
of  bis  pupils,  that  if  at  any  time  they  seemed 
not  fully  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  he 
would  resume  the  demonstration  in  some  other 
method*  to  try  if,  by  laying  it  before  them  in  a 
different  light*  he  could  give  them  a  better 
view  of  it.  Besides  the  labours  of  his  public 
profession,  he  had  frequently  many  other  em- 
ployments and  avocations.  If  an  uncommon 
experiment  was  said  to  hav6  ^en  made  any 
where,  the  public  were  desirous  of  having  it 
repeated  by  Mr.  Maclaurin.  If  an  eclipse  or 
comet  was  to  be  observed,  his  telescopes  were 
always  in  readiness.  The  ladies  too  would 
sometimes  be  entertained  with  his  experiments 
and  observations,  and  were  astonished  to  find 
how  easily  and  familiarly  he  could  resolve  the 
questions  which  they  put  to  him.  His  advice 
and  assistance,  especially  to  the  young  gentle- 
men who  had  been  his  pupils,  were  never 
wanting  ;  nor  was  admittance  refused  to  any, 
except  m  his  teaching  hours.  The  ingenious 
of  all  ranks,  likewise,  were  fond  of  his  conv^ 
pany,  and  took  up  much  of  his  time.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  employments  and  inter- 
ruptions, he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
with  the  utmost  assiduity ;  for  whiclr  purpose 
he  was  undet  the  necessity  pf  breaking  in  upon 
the  ordinary  hours  of  sleep,  to  a  degree  that 
contributed  greatly  to  impair  his  health.  In 
the  year  1733,  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  formed 
for  society  as  well  as  contemplation,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  soli- 
citor-general to.  king  George  I.  for  Scotland  ; 
by  whom  he  had  seyen  children,  of  whom  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  together  with  his 
wife,  suryived  him. 

In  the  year  1734,  Dr.  Berkley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  published  a  treatise  entitled  "  The 
Analyst)"  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from 
some  disputes  which  had  arisen  concerning  the 
fluxionary  method,  to  explode  the  method 
itself,  and  also  to  charge  mathematicians  in 
general  with  infidelity  in  religion.  This  ac- 
cusation, in  which  Mr.  Maclaurin  considered 
himself  to  be  included,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  repel  ^  and,  accordingly,  began  an  answer 
to  Berkley's  book.  As  he  proceeded,  how- 
ever, other  answers  came  out,  which  rendered 
any  immediate  reply  from  himself  unne- 
cessary ;  and  at  the  same  time,  so  many  dis- 
coveries, so  many  new  theories  and  problems 
occurred  to  him,  that,  instead  of  a  vindicatory' 
pamphlet,  bis  work  came  out  a  complete 
"  Treatise  of  Fluxions,'*  with  their  application 
to  the  roost  considerable  problems  in  geometry 
and  natural  philosophy.  '  This  work  was  pub- 


lished at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  in  two  volumes 
quarto ;  and,  as  it  cost  him  infinite  pains,  so  it 
is  the  most  considerable  of  <all  his  works,  and 
will  do  him  immortal  honour,  being  indeed 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  science 
which  has  yet  appeared.  A  society  having  for 
some  years  existed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  knowledge,  Mr.  Mac« 
laurin  proposed  that  their  plan  should  be 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  branches 
of  physics,  as  well  as  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  This  proposal  meeting  with  a  ready 
assent,  Mr.  Maclaurin's  influence  engaged 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  nrst 
rank  and  character  to  become  members  of  the 
society,  the  earl  of  Morton  accepting  the  office 
of  president ;  and  several  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, English  and  foreigners,  desired  also  to 
be  admitted  into  it.  At  the  monthly  meetings, 
Mr*  Maclaurin,  who  was  appointed  joint- 
secretary  with  Dr.  Plummer,  professor  of 
chemistry,  generally  read  some  performance  or 
observation  of  his  own,  or  communicated  the 
contents  of  his  letters  from  foreign  parts  ;  by 
which  means  the  society  was  informed  of  all 
new  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
sciences.  Several  of  the  papers  read  before 
this  society,  are  printed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  the  •*  Medical  Essays."  Some  of 
them  are  likewise  published  in  the  '^  Philoso- 
phical Transactions-,"  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
occasion  to  notice  a  great  many  more  in  his 
**  Treatise  of  Fluxions,"  and  in  his  *  Account 
ofSirlsaacNewton'sPhilosophical  Discoveries.'* 
Our  author  also  shewed  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  interest  of  science,  by  projecting  the  building 
of  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  conve- 
nient school  for  experiments  in  the  university ; 
of  which  he  drew  an  elegant  and  well  con- 
trived plan.  And  as  the  expence  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  was  to  be  defrayed  by  private 
contributions,  Mr.  Maclaurin  employed  his 
influence  so  successfully  in  obtaining  them, 
that  probably  he  would  have  been  able  soon  to 
complet.e  the  work,  had  not  the  unhappy  dis- 
orders of  the  country  intervened.  In  the  year 
1739,  when  the  earl  of  Morton  was  about  to 
visit  his  estates  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  assist  in  settling 
the  geography  of  those  islands,  which  is  very 
erroneous  in  all  our  maps  ;  to  examine  their 
natural  history,  survey  the  coasts,  and  rake  the 
measure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  His 
family  afiairs,  however,  and  other  connections 
not  permitting  him  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, he  could  do  no  more  than  draw  up  a 
memorial  of  what  he  thought  necessary  to  be 
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^  observed,  furnish  the  proper  inetrumetits;  and 
recommend  Mr.  Short,  the  celebrated  optician, 
as  a  fit  person  fof^tnanagtng  them.  From  the 
account  which  he  received  of  this  visit  to  those 
islands,  he  vras  made  more  sensible  than  before 
of  the  errors  in  the  geography  of  them,  which 
have  proved  the  occasions  of  numerous  ship- 

,  wrecks;  and  he  engaged  several  of  his  scholars, 

who  were  then,  settled  in  the  northern  counties, 

to  survey  the  coasts,  expecting  a  good  map  of 

Scotland  only  from  observations  made  by  skilful 

•    persons,  and  with  the  best  instruments.  * 

Mr.  Maclaurin  had  also  another  scheme  for 
'the  improvement  of  geography  and  navigation, 
of  a  more  extensive^  nature ;  which  was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  from  Greenland  to  the 
South  oea,  by  the  north  pole.  After  reading 
all  the  accounts  which  he  could  procure  of 
voyages,  both  in  the  South  and  North  seas,  he 
was  so  fuUv  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  passage,  tnat  he  has  been  heard  to  sayj  that  if 
his  situation  could  admit  of  such  adventures, 
he  would  undertake  the  voyage,  even  at  his 
ovm  expence.  But  when  schemes  for  finding  it 
out  were  laid  before  parliament  in  1744,  and 
bis  advice  on  the  subject  was  requested  by 
several  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence  \ 
before  he  could  finish  the  memorials  which 
he  jproposed  to  have  sent,  die  premium  was 
limited  to  the  discovery«of  a  north-west  passage. 
The  insertion  of  the  word  westy  was  spoken  of 
livith  regret  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,    on  account 

'  of  his  firm  persuasion  that  such  a.  passage,  if 
at  all  to  be  found,  must  lie  not  far  from  the 
pole.  In  the  year  1745,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  rebels,  after  having  got  between  Edin- 
burgh  and  the  king's  troops,  were  marching 
southwards,  our  author  was  one  of  the  first  to 
rouse  the  friends  of  the  protestant  succession, 
to  place  the  capital  in  a  state  of  defence  to 

'  resist  the  undisciplined  and  ill- armed  rebel 
force,  till  the  king's  troops,  who  were  daily 
expected,  should  come  to  its  relief.  With  the 
design  of  contributing  his  best  efforts  to  this 
object,  he  made  plan«  of  the  walls,  proposed 
the  several  trenches,  barricades,  batteries,  and 
other  necessary  defences,  and  was  employed, 
night  and  day,  in  running  from  place  to  place, 
and  superintending  the  execution  of  those 
hasty  fortifications.  By  the  anxiety  and  fatigue 
to  which  he  was  thus  exposed,  he  laid  the 

.  foundation  of  the  disease  which  not  long  after- 
wards  proved  fatal  to  him.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  exertions,  the  rebels,  either  owing 
to  neglect  or  treachery,  ,got  possession  of  the 
city ;  immediately  after  which  an  order  was 
issued  by  them>  commandiiig  thode  who  had 


been  active  in  the  defence  of  the  place  to 
subscribe  a  recantation  of  what  they  had  d^nCy. 
and  a  promise  of  submission  to  the  pretender^is 
government,  before  a  ^stated  time,  on  pain  of 
being  deemed  and  treated  as  rebels.  In  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  his  allegiance,  and  well 
knew  what  little  mercy  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pert, should  he  fall  into  tlieir  hands,  withdrew 
privately  intafingland  i  but  before  his  escape, 
found  means  to  convey  a  good  telescope  into 
the  castle,  and  concerted  a  method  of  supplying 
the  garrison  with  provisions.  As  soon  as  Dr« 
Herring,  then  archbishop  of  York,  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  north  of  England,  he  sent  him  a  most 
friendly  and  polite  invitation  to  reside  with 
him  during  his  stay  in  that  country.  This  in- 
vitation he  gladly  accepted,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude  for 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  with  which  his 
grace  treated  him.  <<  Here,"  said  he,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  ^^  Ilive  as  happily  as  a  man 
can  do,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his 
family,  who  sees  the  ruin  of  bis  country." 
While  at  York,  his  uncommonly  meagre  ap- 
pearance and  sickly  looks  exhibited  indications 
of  disease ;  though,  not  being  apprehensive  of 
any  danger  at  that  time,  he  did  not  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  physician.  Upon  the  march  of 
the  rebel  army  into  England,  l\t  ventured  to 
return  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  anxiety  and 
fatigues,  and  his  being  exposed  to  most  tenv- 
pestuous  cold  weather  on  his  journey,  so  - 
shattered  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally 
delicate  ^nd  tender,  that  upon  his  arrival,  he 
complained  of  being  much  out  of  order.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  his  disease  ;was  a 
dropsy  in  the  abdomen ;  to  remove  jririch,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  most  eminentT^physicians 
at  London,  as  well  of  those  at  Edinburgh,  and 
three  tappings  proved  inefficacious.  His  be« 
haviour  under  his  painful  malady  was  such  as 
became  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian ;  calm, 
cheerful,  and  resigned;  his  senses  and  judgment^ 
remaining  in  full  vigour,  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June  1746,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  yearsj 
and  four  months. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  genius  and  learning,  but  by  the  qualities 
of  the  heart ;  his  sincere  love  to  God  and  men, 
bis  universal  benevolence  and  unaffected  piety. 
His  favourite  studies,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
the  mathematics,  which  he  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  assiduity  and  success,  influenced 
by  a  disinterested  love  of  truth,  and  aiming 
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consttitftljr  at  improvement  and  utility.    The 
farther  he  advanced  in  th^  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry and  of  nature,  the  greater  his  aversion 
grev  to  perfect    systems,    hypotheses,    and 
dpgmatizing.     Without  peevishly  despising  the 
attainments  we  can  arrive  at,  or  the  uses  to 
which  they  serve,,  he  saw  that  there  lay  in- 
finitely more  beyond  our  reach ;  and  used  to 
call  our  highest  discoveries  but  a   dawn  of 
knowledge,   suited  to  our  circunastances  and 
wants  in  this  life ;  which,  however,  we  ought 
thankfully  to  acquiesce  in  for  the  present,  in 
hopes  that  it  will  be  improved  in  a  happier  and 
more  perfect  state.    His  peculiar  merit  as  a 
philosopher  was,  that    alt    his  studies  were 
accommodated  to  general  utility ;  and  we  find 
in  many  places  of  his  works  an  application, 
even  of  the  most  abstruse  theories,  to  the  per- 
fecting of  mechanical  arts.     He  had  resolved, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  compose  a  course  of 
practical  mathematics,  and  to  rescue  several 
useful  branches  of  the  science  from  the  bad 
treatment  which  they  often  meet  with  in  less 
skilful  hands.     But  all  these  designs  were  pre- 
vented by  his  death ;  unless  we  may  reckon,  as 
a  part  of  his  intended  work,  the  translation  of 
Dr.  David  Gregory's  •*  Practical  Geometry," 
which  he  revised  and  published,  with  additions, 
in  the  year  i74<-     In  his  life-time,  however,  • 
he  frequently  nad  the  pleasure  to  serte  his 
friends   and  country  by    his   superior    ^ilK 
Whatever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the 
construction  or  perfecting  of  machines,   the 
working  of  mines,  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, the  conveying  of  water,  or  the  exe- 
cution of  any  other  public  works,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  always  ready  to  resolve  it.     He  was  like- 
wise employed  to  terminate  sortie  disputes  of 
consequence,  which  had  arisen  at  Glasgow 
concerning  the  gauging  of  vessels;  and  for  that 
purpose,  presented  to  the  commissioners  of 
•  excise  two  elaborate  memorials, containing  rules 
by  which  the  officers  afterwards  acted,  with 
their  demonstrations.     He  also  made  calcula- 
tions, relative  to  that  wise  and  humane  pro- 
vision which  is  now  established  by  law,  for 
the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy, 
and  of  the  professors  in  -the  universities ;  en- 
titling them  to  certain  annuities   and  sums, 
upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  by  the  incumbent.     On  the  contrivance 
and  adjustment  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
bestowed  great  labour,  and  contributednqt  a 
little  tow^ds  bringing  it  to  perfection.     To 
find  that  his  knowledge  rendered  him  thus 
eminently  useful,  even  to  late  posterity,  must 
have  been  a  delightful  enjoyment.    But  what 


still  more  endeared  his  studies  to  him,  was  the 
use  they  arc  of  demonstrating  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  esta- 
blishing the  principles  of  natural  religion  on  a 
solid  foundation;  equally  secure  against  the 
idle  sophistry  of  Epicureans,  and  the  dangerous 
refinements  of  some  modern  metaphysicians. 
To  this  use  Mr.  Maclaurin  frequently  applied 
them :  and  he  was  equally  zealous  in  the  de-  ' 
fence  of  revealed  religion,  which  he  would 
warmly  undertake  whenever  be  found  it  at- 
tacked, either  in  conversation  or  writing.  How 
firm  his  own  persuasion  of  its  truth  was,  ap- 
pears from  the  support  which  it  affi^rded  him 
m  his  last  hours. 

Among  Mr.  Maclaurin's  productions,  besides 
the  articles  already  specified,  was  a  paper  sent 
in  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1740,  on  account  of  which  he 
shared  the  prize  of  the  academy,  with  the 
celebrated  D.  Bemouilli   and  Euler,  for  re- 
solving the  problem  relating  to  the  motion  of 
the  tides,  from  the  theory  of  gravity :  a  questicyi 
which  had  been  given  out  during  the  former 
year,  without  receiving  any  solution.     Having ' 
onlv  ten  days  in  which  to  draw  up  this  paper, 
he  nad  not  leisure  to  transcribe  a  fair  copy  of 
it ;  so  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorrect. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  revised  the  whole, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Fluxions.** 
His  contributions  to  the  **  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," may  be  seen  in  the  different  volumes 
of  those  collections  from  No.  30  to  No.  42, 
both  inclusive,  and  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  "  Of  the  Construction  and  Measure  of 
Curves  ;**  "  A  New  Method  of  describing  all 
Kinds  of  Curves  ;*'    "  On  Equations  with  im- 
possible  Roots;"  "On   the   Description    of 
Curves,  with  an  Account  of  farther  Improve- 
ments,'* &c. ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Annular 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  at  Edinburgh,  January  27th, 
1742-3  ;"  "  A  Rule  for  finding  the  meridional 
Parts  of  a  Spheroid  with  the  same  Exactness  as 
of  a  Sphere ;"  and  "  Of  the  Bases  of  the  Cells 
wherem    the    Bees    deposite    tneir  Honey.'* 
These  papers  conclude  the  list  of  our  author's 
writings  which  were  published  during  his  life- 
time.    After  his  de^th,  the  friends  to  whose 
judgment  he  submitted  the  disposal  of  his  MSS. 
gave  directions  for  publishing  his  **  Treatise  of 
Algebra,"   and    his    "  Account   of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophical    Discoveries."      The 
first  of  these  works,  which  appeared  in   1 748, 
thoueh  it  had  not  the  advantage  to  be  finished 
by  his  own  hands,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  ex* 
cellent  in  its  kind  ;  containing,  in  one  volume 
octavo^  of  a  moderate  size,  a  complete  cle* 
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mentary  treatise  of  the  science  of  algebra,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  carried*  Subjoined 
to  it,  by  way  ol  appendix,  is  a  Latin  tract 
<'  De  Linearum  Geometricarura  proprietatibus 
generalibus;''  which  appears  to  have  been, 
in  our  author's  judgment,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  performances,  and  on  .which  he  employed 
some  of  the  latest  hours  that  he  could  give  to 
such  studies,  revising  it  for  the  press,  as  bis 
last  legacy  to  the  sciences  and  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Maclaurin's  *^  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton^s  Philosophical  Discoveries,^'  which  was 
first  published  in  1748,  in  quarto,  and  two 
years  afterwards  in  octavo,  originated  in  the 
following  manner.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  in  tHe  year  1728,  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Conduitt,  proposed  to  publish  an  account  of 
his  life,  ahd  requested  Mr.  Maclaurin's  as- 
sistance. This  the  latter,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  his  great  benefactor,  cheerfully 
promised,  and  soon  finished  the  history  of  the 

{irogress  which  philosophy  had  made  before  sir 
saac's  time.  That  history,  which  met  with 
the  approbation  of  same  of  the  best  judges  in 
London,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shewn, 
was  the  first  draught  of  this  ^  Account."  But 
Mr.  Conduitt's  death  having  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  part  of  the  proposed  life,  Mr. 
Maclaurin's  manuscript  was  returned  to  him, 
and  received  considerable  additions  and  altera- 
tions, till  it  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  it  was 
given  to  the  public.  The  author's  chief  design 
in  this  work  seems  to  have  been,  to  explain 
only  those  parts  of  sir  Isaac's  philosophy 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  controverted. 
This  is  probably  the  reason,  why  his  grand  dis- 
coveries concerning  light  and  colours  are  but 
transiently  and  in  general  toucl^ed  upon.  For 
it  is  well  known  that,  ever  since  the  experU 
ments  on  which  his  .doctrine  of  light  and 
colours  is  founded,  have  been  repeated  with 
due  care,  this  doctrine  has  not  been  contested ; 
whereas  his  accounting  for  the  celestial  motions 
and  the  other  great  appearances  of  nature,  on 
the  principle  of  gravity,  has  been  misunder- 
stood, and  even  attempted  to  be  ridiculed  by 
some  to  this  day.  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author  prefixed  to  the  Rvork  last 
mentioned.     Hutton^s  Math.  Diet. — M. 

MACPHERSON,  James,  a  writer  of  much 
temporary  fame,  related  to  the  chief  of  the  clan 
of  that  name  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  in  17^8,  at  Ruthven,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh ;  at  the  latter  of 
which,  in  1758,  he  printed  a  poem  entitled 
*'  The  Highlander,"  which  displayed  some  fire 


and  faney,  but  as  yet  undisciplined  W  taste. 
He  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
churchy  but  was  never  settled  in  any  cure^ 
^nd  in  1760  he  was  living  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Balgowan. 
About  this  time  be  surprized  the  literary 
world  by  publishing  '^  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  translated  from  the  Galic  or  Erse  Lan«> 
guage."  The  singularity  of  these  pieces,  the 
noyeltv  of  their  style  and  imagety*  and  the 
idea  tnat  they  were  the  product  of  a  remote 
age  and  rude  people,  caused  them  to  be  .re- 
ceived with  great  interest  by  many  lovers  of 
poetry ;  and  as  hopes  w,ere  given  of  the  reco- 
very of  other  remains  of  the  kind,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  to  enable  Macpherson  to 
leave  his  employment,  and  visit  the  Highlands 
for  that  purpose.  Of  this  mission,  or  of  his 
leisure,  the  fruit  was  the  epic  poem  of  *'  Fin- 
gal,"  with  several  other  poems,  said  to  be  com- 
posed by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  king  of 
the  Highlands.  The  next  year  brought  forth 
'*  Temora,"  an  epic  poem,  with  other  smaller 
ones,  also  in  the  name  of  Ossian.  A  warm 
controversy  was  soon  kindled  relative  to  their 
^!4thenticity,  in  which  the  Scotch  were  in 
general  on  the  side  favourable  to  the  national 
honour,  whilst  many  oppugners  arose  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  The  improbability 
of  the  existence  and  preservation<^  of  regular 
epic  poems  among  an  uncivilized  people  who 
had  not  the  use  of  letters,  the  abundance  of 
poetic  ornament,  and  the  elevation  and  delicacy 
of  moral  sentiment,  together  ^ith  the  freedom* 
from  all  mixture  of  puerility  and  extravagance, 
were  regarded  by  the  unprejudiced  as  strong 
presumptions  against  their  4>eing  real  specir 
mens  of  ancient  Erse  poetry.  Meantime  they 
met  with  a  number  of  enthusiastic  admirers, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent, mto  several  languages  of  which  they 
were  translated.  They  were  commented  upon 
by  critics,  and  admitted  as  evidence  of  man- 
ners and  customs  by  historians  and  antiquaries. 
The  blind  Ossian  was  placed  next  to  the  blind 
Homer,  and  the  mountains  and  heaths  of  the 
Highlands  were  converted  into  classic  ground. 
A  state  of  uncertainty  respecting  works  be- 
come so  famous  could  not  be  permitted  to  last, 
and  the  originals  were  loudly  called  for.  Ex- 
pectations were  frequently  given  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  were  not  fulfilled;  and  the  supposed 
translator,  instead  pf  convincing  or  conciliating 
the  sceptical,  attempted  to  silence  them  by  a 
tone  of  arrogant  assumption.  For  this  he  was 
severely  chastised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Tour 
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to  ScotkiAd ;  smd  a  iMMclilg  kttcT  Whmh  thb 
attax:k  provoked  bom  Macphersbn  was.i^et6rt«d 
hj  the  gveat  author  in  tef ms  of  defiance.  The 
controversy,  however,  continued  during  the 
life  of  Macpherson,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  jet  terminated ;  although  the  late  mastedy 
discussion  ol  the  topic  by  Mi*.  Laiiig  seems  to 
have  produced  a  genetal  opinion  that  af  least 
the  great  mass  of  the  poems  is  modctn.  fiction^ 
and  curiosity  is  now  mostly  limited  to  the  en- 
quiry how  far  it  may  have  had  a  foundation  in 
the  traditionary  dories  still  current  in  the 
Highlands. 

To  resume  our  biographical  narrative)  the 
course  of  which  has  been  anticipated  by  pursu- 
ing one  "Subject:  Mr.  Macphefson,  who  Was 
found  to  have  talents  for  business  as  well  as 
for  invention,  was  taken,  in  1 764,  by  governor 
Johnson,  to  Pensacola  in  Florida,  as  his  secre- 
tary. After  executing  his  office  in  settling  the 
government  of  that  colony,  he  visited  several 
of  the  West-India  islands,  and  some  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  and  returned  in 
1 766.  Resuming  his  literary  pursuits,  he  pub- 
lished in  1 77 1  *^  An  Introduction  to  the  His* 
tory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,''  quarto. 
This  work  is  elegantly  written,  aUd  contains 
much  valuable  matter;  but  its  partiality  to 
Celtic  origin  brought  upon  the  author  some 
controversial  attacks  in  a  strain  of  illiberal  in- 
vective. Tile  success  of  his  Ossian  tempted 
him  to  undertake  a  task  fVorti  which  he  derived 
neither  profit  noi*  reputation.  This  was  a 
*•  Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,"  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1773,  written  in  the  same  kind 
of  poetic  and  disjointed  pfose  in  which  his 
Erse  remains  were  given.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance it  underwent  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  cri- 
ticism, and  was  soon  dismissed  to  total  obli- 
vion. From  this  period  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  historical  and*  political  compo- 
sition; and  such  was  his  Industry,  that  in  1775 
he  published  **  The  History  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,"  two  volumes  quarto.  It 
was  accompanied  with  two  other  volumes 
quarto  of  "  Original  Papers,"  serving  as  docu- 
ments and  authorities  for  the  History:  these 
were  chiefly  such  as  had  been  collected  by 
Carte,  the  historian,  from  the  Stuart  papers  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  s^d  the  papers  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Duane;  but  many  were 
added  which  had  been  procured  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  himself.  Although  in  this  puolication  the 
author  discovered  a  considerable  ptedilectionfor 
the  Stuart  family,  ^  appeared  to  nave  plaeed  too 


much  eonfideftoc  fen  tfce  Wpre^e^latiOrts  df  fact! 
made  by  James  II.  ift  the  nVanUScript  memoirs  of 
his  Own  life,  yet  it  certaittly'  mad6  a  very  ValuaWtf 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  important! 
part  of  English  history.  By  a  critic  by  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  writer  or 
his  party,  it  is  denominated  "  a  work  of 
great  importance  and  merit ;  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  hitherto'  unknown  or  much  mis- 
taken, are  set  in  a  just,  as  well  as  in  a  striking 
light ;  of  which  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
ingenuity,  and  the  reflections  are  often  pro- 
found and  judicious."    Month,  Rev.  vol.  LIV. 

Whatever  oflFence  he  might  have  given  to 
the  zealous  friends  of  civil  liberty,  he  waa  far 
from  having  injured  himself  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  at  that  time  conducted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country ;  and  when  the  resistance 
of  the  Americans  called  forth  the  pen^  as  well 
as  the  sword)  of  authority,  his  was  engaged  as- 
one  of  the  ablest.  His  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Rights  of  Great  Britain  asserted  against 
theClaims  of  the  Colonies,"  1 7  76,  obtained  great 
applause  for  its  force  of  style  and  argument^ 
and  was  industriously  circulated.  He  also 
wrote  **A  short  History  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliameht,"  1779, 
which  was  much  admired ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  assistance  was  given  to  government  in 
other  political  pieces.  His  services  received 
ail  ample  reward  in  the  lucrative  post  of  agent 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  concerns  with 
the  East  India  company  were  at  this  time  mul- 
tifarious and  perplexed.  Mr.  Macpherson 
Wrote  several  appeals  to  the  public  in  behalf  of 
diis  potentate  *,  and  it  being  thought  necessary 
that  the  nabob  should  have  a  representative  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  was  returned  in  17^80,  foi* 
the  borough  of  Camelford,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1784  and  1790.  His  health  now  declining^ 
he  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air  to  a 
seat  which  he  had  built  called  Bellevue,  near 
Inverness,  where  he  died  in  February  1796. 
His  exertions'  were  productive  of  opulence  •, 
and  among  his  bequests  was  the  sum  of  oner 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  ^xpence  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  original  Osjian.  He  ' 
also  directed  three  hundred  pounds  to  be  lard 
out  in  a  monument  of  him,  to  be  erected  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  at  Bellevue;  and  he 
ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  West- 
minster-abbey, where  they  were  accordingly 
deposited  in  PoetVcomer.  It  is  scarcely  to  be^ 
imagined  that  this  distinction  was  claimed  for 
him  in  the  capacity  of  a  translator. — A. 

MACQUER,  Joseph,  an  eminent  chemist, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  17 10.     He  was  brought 
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tip  to  physic,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the 
facuhy  of  medicine,  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
professor  of  pharmacy,  and  censor-royal.  He 
was  al|o  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Sci- 
ences of  Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Paris ;  and  he 
«held  the  medical  and  chemical  departments  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans.  M.  Macquer  m?de 
himself  well  known  by  several  useful  and  po- 
pular works  on  chemistry,  of  ^/hich  science  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  on 
the  modern  rational  plan,  before  the  new 
modelling  which  it  has  received  of  late  years. 
His  publications  were  "  Elemens  de  Chymic 
Theorique,"  1749 — 1753,  i2mo.  "Elemens 
dc  Chymie  Pratique,"  two  Volumes  i2mo. 
1751 — ^756:  "Plan  d'un  Cours  de  Chymie 
experimentak  &  raisonnee,"  lamo.  1757:  this 
was  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  M.  Baume, 
who  lectjired  on  chemistry  in  partnership  with 
him :  "  Dictionnaire  de  Chymie,"  two  volumes 
octavo,  1766.  These  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  German :  the  Diction- 
ary, particularly,  by  Mr.  Kcir,  with  great  ad- 
ditions and  improvements.  He  wrote  like- 
wise "  Formulae  Medicamentorum  Magis- 
tralium,"  1763,  and  "  UArt  dc  la  Ttinturc  de 
Soie,  1763  ;  and  he  had  a  share  in  the  "  Phar- 
macopeia Parisiensis"  of  1758.  This  meri- 
torious writer  died  in  1784.  Diet.  Hist,  de  la 
Med.  par  EJoy.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MACQULR,  Philip,  a  historical  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1720.     He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but  the  weakness 
of  his  breast  not  permitting  him  to  plead,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  labours.    His  works 
were,    "  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
Ecclesiastique,"  three  volumes  octavo,  compos- 
ed after  the  maimer  of  Hesnault's  Chronolo- 
gical. History  of  France  :    "  Les  Annales  Ro- 
maines,"   octavo,  1765,  also  a   chronological 
abridgment,  in  which  the  author  has  inserted  all 
the  best  pieces  of  St.  Evremond,  St.  Real, 
Montesquieu,  and  Mably,  concerning  the  Ro- 
mans :    *'  Abrcge  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
d'Espagne  et  de  Pqrtugal,"  two  volumes  octavo, 
1759 — 1765:  this  work  was  begun  by  Hesnault, 
and  the  author  was  assisted  in  it  by  Lacombe. 
Macquer  had  also  a  share  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
des  Arts  ct  Metiers,"  and  in  Lacorabe's  trans- 
.  lation  of  the  "  Syphilis  "  of  Fracastorius.     All 
his  writings  are  accounted  exact  and  judicious, 
though  somewhat  dry.     lie  died  in  1 770,  leav- 
ing the  character  of  a  modest,  industrious,  up- 
-  right  and  unaffected  man.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 
IWACRINUS,  Opilius,  one  of  the  short- 
lived masters  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a 


native  of  Csesarca  tn  Africa,  of  a  low  origin, 
and  of  Mauritanian  extraction.     He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  slave  and  a  gladiator,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  since  he  first  raised  himself 
as  a  pleader  of  causes*     Having  in  this  capa- 
city been  serviceable  to  a  friend  of  Plautianus, 
the  minister  of  Severus,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  that  favourite,  who  made  him  his  steward. 
On  the  fall  of  Plautianus  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  life,  and  was  banished  to  Africa,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  the  united  professions  . 
of  rhetorician,  pleader,  and  counsellor.    Severus 
at  length  recalled  him,  and  made  him  post- 
master on  the  Flaminian  way.  Caracalla  created 
him  a  Roman  knight,   and  he  rose  through 
different   employments   to  the   high  oiBce  of 
pretorian- prefect.  In  this  post  he  is  said  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  honour  and  regard  to 
justice.     It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  accom- 
pany the  emperor  in  his  campaigns,  where,  be« 
ing  rather,  a  man  of  the  pen  than  the  sword, 
he  incurred  the  perpetual  raillery  of  his  disso- 
lute master.     He  likewise  fell  under  his  suspi- 
cion and  displeasure,  and  had  reason  to  think 
his  life  insecure,  when  an  incident  happened 
which  brought  him  into  instant  danger.     Cara- 
calla, who  was  equally  timid  and  superstitious^ 
employed  all  the  arts  of  divination  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  especially  to  be  inform- 
ed of  any  plots  against  his   person.     During 
his  absence  from  Rome  he  had  prdered  the 
prefect  of  the  city  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
any  predictions  of  this  sort ;  and  an  African 
soothsayer  having  foretold  that  Macrinus  and 
his  son  were  destined  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  prefect  thought  it  necessary  to  give  imme- 
diate information  of  the  circumstance  to  the 
emperor.    I  he  dispatches  containing  this  intel- 
'  ligence,  according  to  one  account,  were  sent 
first   to   the  emperor's    mother  at   Antioch, 
which  gave  time  for    a  friend  of  Macrinus 
to  forewarn  him  of  his  danger*,  according  to 
another,  they  were  delivered  to  him  unopened 
by  Caracalla  himself  to  be  read.     He  found 
that  his  safety  entirely  depended  upon  striking 
•the  first  blow ;  and  engaged  a  discontented  sol- 
dier to  stflb  the  tyrant,   which  he  effected. 
(See  Caracalla.) 

An  election  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  igm^- 
fant  of  the  part  Macrinus  had  had  in  the  death 
of  their  detestable  favourite,  elevated  him  to  the 
vacant  throne,  in  April  A.  D  217.  The 
senate  readily  confirmed  the  nominaton, 
and  the  new  emperor  conferred  the  title 
of  Caesar  on  his  young  son  Diadumcni- 
anus.  Macrinus  wasabt  destitute  of  qualities 
and  principles  worthy  of  bis  station  ^  and  by . 
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the  punishment  of  informers  and  the  respect 
he  paid  to  the  laws,  he  restored  the  internal 
order  and  tranquil  lily  which  the  preceding  reign 
had  abolished.     His  choice  of  ministers  of  low 
hirth,  like  himself,  however,  and  a  lofty  car- 
ri;ige  which  he  assumed,  gave  disgust  to  the 
senators,  and  rendered  him  unpopular.     As  his 
disposition  was  far  from  warlike,  he  attempted 
by  humiliating  concessions  to  pacify  Artaba- 
nu.s  the  Parthian  king,  against  whom  Caracalla 
had  begun  hostilities.*    Two  actions,  however, 
took  place,  in  both  of  which  the  Romans  had 
the  disadvantage,  and   Macrinus  was   obliged 
to  purchase  a  peace.     He  returned  dishonour- 
ed to  Antioch,  where  he  indulged  in  luxurious 
magnificence,  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire.    He  had  in  view,  however,  certain  re- 
forms, one  of  which  proved  his  ruin.     While 
he  continued  to  the  soldiers  already  in  the  ser- 
vice the  extravagant  p:iy  and  privileges  confer- 
red by  his  predecessor,  he  put  the  new  recruits 
upon  a  reduced  estabhshmcnt  and  severer  dis- 
cipline.    This    salutary  alteration    occasioned 
great  discontents  in  the  army,  where  the  ejnpe- 
ror  was  already  despised  5  and  his  impolicy  in 
*  suffering  a  large  force  to  remain  united  in  Sy- 
ria during  the  winter,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  propagation  of  2r  mutinous  spirit.     At 
this  juncture,  the  young  Bassianus  wasproduced 
at  Emesa  by  his   grandmother,  Julia   Msesa, 
as  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  and  was  declar- 
ed  emperor  by   the  troops  in  that    station* 
(See  Heliogabalus.)  Macrinus,  after  wasting 
his  time  in  inactivity,  at  length  marched  from 
Antioch  to  confront   his   competitor.      At  a 
village  about  a  day's  march  from  that  capital, 
the  two  armies  met,  and  a  battle  ensued,  the 
fortune  of  which  was  still  dubious,  when  Ma- 
crinus  shamefully  fled   from   the   field.     He 
passed  through  Antioch,  crossed  Lesser  Asia 
in  disguise,  and  arrived  at  Chalcedonia  with  the 
intention  of  passing  over  into  Europe;    but 
being  there  recognized,  he  was  seized  and  con- 
veyed  into  Cappadocia.     On  the  road,'  learning 
that  his  son  had  been  taken  and  killed,  he  leapt 
from  his  chariot,  and  in  the  fall  broke  his  arm. 
The  attendants  presently  dispatched  him,  and 
carried  his  head  to  his  rival.     His  death  hap- 
pened in  June  218,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen 
months.     It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  emperor, 
that  he  meditated  a  great  reform  in  jurispru- 
dence, by  abolishing  all  those  imperial  rescripts 
which  had  obtained  the  authority  of  laws,  though 
often  issued  on  particular  occasions,  accord* 
ing  to  the  caprice  of  the  piince  on  the  throne; 
but  the  shortness  of  his  reign  prevented  the 
VOL.  VI*  .  - 


execution  of  this  and  other  plans  for  the'mb- 
lic  good.  Herodian.  Dii,  Crtwer,  GAhff* 
—A. 

MACRINUS,  Salmonios,  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Saimon^ 
was  born  at  Loudun,  and  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  le 
Fevro  d'Estaples,  and  displayed  such  a  facilitf 
in  composing  Latin  verse,  especially  of  the 
lyric  class,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of 
his  time.  It  is  supposed  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Macrinus  on  account  of  his  extenuat* 
ed  form.  He  was  made  preceptor  of  the  two 
sons  of  Rene  of  Savoy,  atid  acquitted  himself 
so  well  in  this  employment,  that  he  was  re* 
ccived  at  court,  whera  he  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  the  seigneurs  de  BcHai.  lie  wrote  a 
great  number  of  verses,  of  which  sonic  of  the 
most  esteemed  arc  addressed  to  his  wife  under 
the  name  of  Gelonis.  He  died  at  Loudun  in 
1557.  Several  of  the  poems  of  this  writer  arc 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  **  De- 
liciae  Poetamm  GalHcorum."  A  collection  of 
his  select  hymns  was  printed  by  R.  Stephens, 
octavo,  1540. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Charles  or  Chart-' 
laus  Macrinus y  was  also  a  good  Latin  poet  and 
a  learned  man.  He  was  preceptor  to  CathsH 
rine  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Henry  IV.,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  of  St.  fiartholemew's. 
Baillet.     Moreri.^^h. 

MACROBIUS,  AtTRELius  THB0D0SXUS9  an 
ancient  grammarian  or  philologist,  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.     The 

Elace  of  his  birth  is  unknown ;  for  although 
e  is  claimed  by  the  people  of  Parma,  who 
show  his  tonb,  he  himself  speaks  of  being 
born  in  a  country  where  the  Latin  tongue  was 
not  vernacular.  He  undoubtedly  lived  at  Rome; 
but  whether  he  was  the  same  Macrobius  who 
was  great-chamberlain   under    tlonorius  and 
Theodosius  IL  is  uncertain.     The  supposition 
that  he  held  that  office  has  probably  ht^n  the 
only  ground  for  imagining  him  to  have  been 
a  Christian,  since  the  language  of  his  writings 
and  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogue  are  en- 
tirely heathen.     The  extant  works  of  this  au- 
thor are  a  small  piece  on  grammar,  inserted  in 
the  collection  ot  *^  Gramatici  Veteres;*'  two 
books  of  commentaries  on  that  part  of  Cicero 
D^   Republica  which   contain   the  Somnium 
Scipionis,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  Platonist;  and  a  dialogue  entitled  *^Satur« 
nalia,"  supposed  to  have  been  held  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Saturn  by  a  company  of  learned  per- 
sons,  whose  names  are  those  of  some  of  the 
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most  eminent  scholars  of  that  time.  The 
qiirstions  treated  of  relate  to  topics  of  antiqui- 
ty, mythology,  historyj  and  poetry,  diacUssed 
id  a  miscellaneoitf  way,  with  many  references 
to  the  works  of  ancient  authors^  and  to  the 
iaws'and  customs  of  the  Romans;  and  although . 
the  style  is  by  no  means  pure,  and  the  compo- 
sition is  witliout  skill,  yet  the  work  is  of  much 

.    utility  as  a  help  to  classical  erudition.     From 
.the  frequent  passages  transcribed  without  ac- 

.  knowled^ment  from  known  authors,  Macro- 
bius  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  a  plagiarist; 
but  as  he  expressly  mentions  in  his  prefa<5e  an 
intention  of  borrowing  in  this  manner,  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted  of  that  charge.  The 
editions  of  this  author  are  numerous;  the  best 
are  those  of  the  Variorum  and  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat,  octavo,  1670;  of  the  Vulpii,  Patav. 
octavo,  17^;  and  of  Zeunius,  Lips,  octavo, 
3774,      Tirabdjchu     Moreri.     Bibliogr,  Diet. 

MADDOXi  Isaac,  an  English  prelate  of 
some  note  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  obscure  parents,  and  born  at 
London  in  the  year  1697.  Having  lost  his 
|>arents. while  very  young,  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  an  aunt,  who  placed  him  in  a  charity 
«^opl»  where  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  a 
taste  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Afterwards  he 
Wa9  sent  on  trial  to  a  pastry-cook;  but  before 
fae  could  be  bound  an  apprentice,  the  masti^r 
I  Idd  his  aunt  that  he  was  not  fit  for  trade,  as 
kis  sole  delight  was  in  reading  books  of  learn- 
ing, and  therefore  advised  tliat  she  should  send 
btm  back  to  school,  where  he  might  follow 
ihe  bent  of  his  inclination.  By  the  assistance 
of  some  friends  who  were  dissenters,  an  exhir 
bitioD  ^as  afterwards  obtained  for  him  to  one 
Qf  the  universities  in  Scotland.  We  remeq[i- 
ber  to  have  formerly  heard,  that  after  going 
through  a  course  of  academical  studies,  he 
officiated  for  a  time  as  a  dissenting  minister, 
in  one  of  our  northern  eounties.-  We  do  not 
vouch,  however,  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
anecdpte;  and,  if  such  were  the  fact,  he  must 
have  very  soon  determined  on  conformity  to 
the  church  of  England;  The  authority  from 
which  out  narrative  is  taken  states,  th^  not 
eating  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  bishcqi  Gibson, 
and  was  admitted  of  QueenVcoUege,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Having  received 
episcopal  ordination,  ae  at  first  -  served  as 
curate  at  St.  Bride's;  was  then  appointed  do- 
mestic cha^plain  to  Dr.  Waddtngton,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  whose  niece  he  married ;  and  was 
'  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St*  Ve« 


dast,  in  Foster- lane,  London.  In  the  year 
1729^  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
queen  Caroline;  about  which  time,  most  pro- 
bably, he  was  created  doctor  by  a  diploma 
from  Lambeth.  In  1773,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Wells;  and  in  the  same  year  published  the 
piece  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  consisting 
of  "  A  Review  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans," under  the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  Government,  Doctrine,  and  Worship  of. 
the  Church  of  England,  established  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  octavo.  In  17J6, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and 
in  1 743,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Wo^* 
cester.  Asa  prelate  of  the  church,  he  is  com- 
mended for  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  ; 
as  well  as  for  tlie  prudence  and  paternal  treat- 
ment which  he  displayed  in  the  government  of 
his  clergy.  Of  his  generous  attention  to  their 
interest  he  aflrarded  evidence,  by  many  boun«- 
tiful  donations,  and  by  assigning  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  during  his  life,  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  smaller  benefices  of  his  diocese# 
He  was  also  a  zealous  encourager  of  public, 
useful,  and  benevolent  institutions.  He  was 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  British  fishery,  by 
which  he  lost  some  money.  To  the  London 
hospitals  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  he 
was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Worcester  infir- 
mary, in  1745.  He  abounded,  likewise,  in 
Erivate  charities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
ospitality  and  generosity,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  cheerfulness^  a^bility,  and  good  na- 
ture. As  a  proof  that  he  possessed  these  qua- 
lities, and  also  as  an  honourable  testimony  that 
he  was  above  the  false  {)ride  of  concealing  his 
humble  origin,  a  gentleman  has  related,  that, 
dining  with  him  once  at  Hartlebury,  after  a 
handsome  entertainment  some  tarts  were  in- 
troduced ;  when  the  bishop  pressed  the  com- 
pany to  taste  his  pastry,  saying  pleasantly  "  that 
he  believed  that  they  were  very  good,  but  that 
they  were  not  of  hi^  own  making."  This  was 
a  joke  which  he  was  fond  of  repeating.  He 
died  in  1759,  about  the  age  of  sijsty-two.  Ex- 
cepting the  article  already  noticed,  he  only 
published  fourteen  single  "  Sermons,"  preach- 
ed on  public  occasions  between  the  years  1734 
and  1752.  Nicholses  Anecdotes  of  Bower.  — M. 
MADERNO,' Charles,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  1556  at  Bissona,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Como,  in  Lombardy.  He  went  at  a 
very  early  age  to  Rome,  where  his  uncle.  Do* 
minico  Fontana,  was  then  in  full  employ  as  an 
architect  After  studying  design,  bis  genius 
appearing  to  point  to  scu^ture  be  was  phced 
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%ith  an  artist  in  that  branch.  His  progress  in 
tnodeUing  was  such,  that  his  uncle  confided'  to 
him  the  works  in  stucco  of  the  buildings  in 
-  which  he  was  engaged;  but  at  length  he  en- 
threly  devoted  himself  to-  architecture.  At  the 
death  of  Sixties  V.,  the  magnificent  catafalque 
for  his  inteirment  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Maderno.  Under  the  three  succeeding 
^hort-liTcd  popedoms,  the  public  works  in 
•Rome  were  suspended;  but  when-  they  were 
resumed  by  Clement  VIII.  they  were  chiefly 
committed  to  this  artist.  Several  cardinals  and 
<nobIes  also  employed  him  for  their  palaces  and 
other  edifices;  and  so  high  was  his  reputation, 
that  when,  on  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  in  1605, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  building  of  St.  Peter^s 
should  be  brought  to  a  termination,  the  plans 
of  Maderno  were  preferred  to  those  of  eight 
competitors,  and  the  work  was  placed  under 
his  direction.  Three  branches  of  the  Greek 
cross,  which  was  Michael  Angelo's  original 
design,  were  completed  ;  and  the  fourth,  with 
the  portico,  remained  to  be  constructed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pope's  orders,  Maderno  length- 
ened the  fourth  branch  so  as  to  change  the  plan 
into  a  Latin  cross.  His  portico  and  west  front 
have  been  censured  for  want  of  magnificence; 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  vast  edi- 
fice, which  was  108  years  in  building,  was  not 
finished  with  the  same  ability  that  it  was  com- 
menced. But  it  is,  in  fact,  often  more  diffi-  - 
cult'  to  bring  to  perfection  the  plan  of  another 
than  to  execute  an  original  one.  This  archi- 
tect was  afterwards  employed  upon  the  ponti- 
fical palace  on  the  Quirinal  mount.  He  also 
•raised  a  fine  fluted  column  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  peace,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  pedestal  in  the  square  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Besides  his  proper  airchitectural 
employment  in  building  and  decorating  a  num- 
ber of  churches  and  palaces,  he  was  sent  by 
the  pope  on  a  commission  to  examine  the  ports 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  ^nd  afterwards  sur- 
veyed the  lake  of  Perugia  and  circumjacent 
country,  in  order  to  divert  the  inundations  of 
the  river  Chiana.  He  was  consulted  upon 
most  of  the  great  edifices  undertaken  in  his 
time,  Qs  well  in  France  and  Spain,  as  in  the 
principal  towns  in  Italy,  His  last  work  was 
the  magnificent  Barberini  palace  of  Urban  VIIL, 
which  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  complete. 
Suffering  under  the  stone,  he  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  in  a  chair  to  superintend  the  work- 
men; but  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours  in 
1629,  at  the  age  of  seventy- three.  He  had 
seen  ten  popes,  by  most  of  whom  he  had  been 


regarded  wifli  favour.    JD*>ftjr«v5Bfe  Fiifs  -S^ 

Archit* — A. 

Mj^CENAS,  CAtos  CiLNius,  a  celebnfldl 
minister  of  state  and  patron  of  letters,  was « 
'Roman  knight,  who  derived  his  origin  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  Of  his  education, 
and  early  life  nothing  is  known;  nor  are  wt 
informed  of  the  origin  of  that  g^eat  intimacy 
between  him  and  Augustus  which  so  much 
distinnuished  him.  He  appears  to  have  beetv 
with  him  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  claim  the 
inheritance  of  his  great-uncle  Julius  Csesar, 
and  to  have  attended  him  afterwards  through 
all  fortunes.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Mutina  fought  by  Hirtius  and  Pansa  sfgainst 
Antony,  and  also  at  that  of  Philippi,  and  is 
said  to  h^ve  displayed  both  valour  and  militaiy 
skill.  He,  however,  chiefly  served  his  master 
in  a  civil  capacity,  and  was  one  of  the  diree 
intimates  who  were  delegated  by  him  to  eiFciet 
an  accommodation  with  Antony,  when  that 
triumvir,  arriving  from  Egypt,  had  laid  siege 
to  Brundusium.  He  afterwards  was  sent  ta 
Rome  to  prevent  those  disturbances  which 
were  IHceW  to  arise  from  the  intelligence  that 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  had  suflFered  greatly  from 
a  storm;  and  by  his  address  he  preserved  the 
public  tranquillity.  When,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  rei^rn,  Augustus  heM  4  consultation  wifli 
this  mmister  andhis  other  confident  Agrtpna 
on  the  great  question  whether  he  should  retain 
or  lay  down  his  power,  Msscena^  is  related  to 
have  given  the  advice  that  he  should  keep  th^ 
supremacy,  but  exercise  it  *as  much  as  possiUe 
under  the  cover  of  those  authorities  to  wfai^li 
the  Roman  people  had  been  accustomed  iii 
their  republican  tonstitution.     During  a  lonr 

gxiod  he  held 'the  important  piost  of  prefect  or 
ome,  to  which  Iris  political  talents  were  pe* 
culiarly  adapted;  and  with  perfeet  fidelity  to 
the  ernperor,  and  vigilance  to  maintain  his  in- 
terests, he  was  not  chargeable  with  amyact^ 
of  cruelty  or  oppression.  Of  his  great*  fami« 
liarity  with  his  master,  and  the  manner -in 
which  he  exerted  his  influence,  the  following 
renftrkable  instance  is  related :  Augtrstus  once 
sitting  on  the  judgment  seat,  as  was  his  fre- 
quent custom,  had  condemned  several  crimi* 
nals  to  death,  and  was  proceeding,  when  Mx«* 
cenas,  unable  to  approa<:h  him  through  the 
crowd,  wrote  on  a  billet,  which  he  caused  to^be 
handed  to  him,  «  Surge,  camifcx,"  "  Rise, 
hangman  f '*  and  the  emperor  immediately  obey- 
ed. No  minister  appears  to  have  been  more 
the  personal  friend  of  bis  sovereign  than  Mae- 
cenas; but  he  was  partly  indebted  for  the  «n- 
3  M  a 
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pcror's  frequent  visits  to  the  attachment  of    death,  however,  B.  C.  8,  he  instituted  Aagustui 


the  latter  for  his  wife  Terentia,  at  which,  like 
«  true  courtier,  he  connived.     Terentia  was  of 
a  capricious  and  haughty  disposinon,  and  their 
domestic  quarrels  were  frequent  j  but  such  was 
her  influence  over  her  husband,  that  he  could 
not  resolve  to  part  with  her.     Although  active 
and  vigorous  in  his  ofliciai  character,  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  softness  and  effeminacy  in  his 
manners,    addicted    to  pleasure,  and   all  the 
modes    of    luxurious    indulgence.      Velleius 
Paterculus  sketches  his  portrait  in  a  few  mas- 
terly strokes.     "  A  man,  v.^hcre  vigilance  was 
required,  sleepless,  providenr,  and  active;  but 
as  soon  as  a  relaxation  from  business  could  be 
permitted,  dissolved  in  more  than  feminine  in* 
dolence  and  delicacy."      He  was  learned,  as 
well  as  a  lover  of  learning,  and  displayed  proofs 
of  great  literary  talents ^  but  his  style  was  in- 
fected with  the  same  softness  which  character- 
ised his  manners,  and  was  overrun  with  affec- 
tation and  false  taste.     Yet  the  soundness  of 
.his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  writings  of 
other«  seems  apparent  from  the  merit  of  those 
on  whom   he   bestowed  his  patronage.     His 
name  is  perpetuated  by  the  two  great  Roman 
poets,  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  their  munificent 
friend  and  intimate  associate.    .Horace,  in  par- 
ticular, lived  with  him  upon  a  footing  of  free- 
dom and  familiarity  which  does  equal  honour 
.to  both;  and  no  name  appears  with  so  much 
,  distinction  in  his  works  as  that  of  Maecenas. 
In  one  passage  in  his  satires  a  highly  respect- 
able idea  is  given  of  the  terms  on  which  be 
opened  his  house  to  men  of  letters,  discourag- 
ing all  intrigue  and  rivalry,  and  assigning  to 
each  a  place  according  to  his  merit.  ( Sat.  ix, 
/.  i,J.'  Virgil  dedicated  to  hijn  his  admirable 
Georgics,  which  appear  to  have  been  compos- 
.  ed  at  bis  request.     Both  these  poets  were  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of 
Augustus }  and  so  signal  were  his  good  oiHces 
.towards  literary   genius,  that  the  name  of  a 
P  Macenas  has  ever  since  been  applied  to  its  li- 
beral patrons.     Of  his  own   writings  several 
pieces  existed  in  the  time  of  Seneca  j  but  the 
only  specimen  of  his  composition  which  has 
come  down  to  modern  times  is  a  few  vtrses, 
the  sense  of  which  is,  thht  under  all  the  bodily 
.    sufferings  and  infirmities  that  could  be  accumu- 
lated upon  him,  he  would  be  content  merely  to 
live;  a  sentiment   which  an  old  Roman,  or 
a  Grecian  philosopher,  would  doubtless   re- 
gird  as  the  extreme  of  baseness  and  coward- 
ice.    It  is  said  that  a  coolness  rock  place  in  his 
latter  years  between  him  and  the  c^nperor  y  at  his 


his  general  heir,  making  him  arbiter  of  the  lega- 
cies he  left  to  his  friends.  To  Maecenas  is  at- 
tributed by  the  historian  Dio  the  introduction 
of  warm  baths  into  Rome,  and  also  the  inven- 
tion of  a  species  of  short-handj  by  the  help  of 
which  orations  could  be  taken  down  from  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker*  this,  however,  is  by  most 
writers  ascribed  to  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  only  perfected 
under  the  inspection  of  this  minister.  Moreru 
Umveri,  Hist,     Crevier. — A. 

MAFFtl,  GiAMPiETRo,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1535.     By  his  two 
maternal  uncles,  Basil  and  Chrysostom  Zanchi, 
nobles  of  that  city,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 'in  philosophy 
and  theology.    He  accompanied  Basil  to  Rome, 
where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Caro, 
the  Manuzzi,  and  other  learned  men  then  in 
that  capital.     After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
accepted  in  1563  an  invitation  from  the  republic 
of  Genoa  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in 
that  city,  with  an  ample  salary.     He  acquired 
great  applause  in  this  ofBce,  and  was  also  made 
secretary  to  the  state;  but  in  1565  he  chose  to 
return  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits.     He  passed  six  years  in  the 
chair  of  eloquence  in  the  Roman  college,  dur- 
ing which  he  translated  into  the  Latin  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indies  by  Acosta,  with  many  letters 
of,  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,  pub- 
lished in  1570.     The  reputation  he  gained  by 
this  performance  caused  him  to  be  invited  to   { 
Lisbon  by  cardinal  Henry,  in  order,  from  me- 
moirs that  were  to  be  furnished  him,  to  draw 
up  a  complete  history  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests in  the  Indies,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
christian  religion  in  those  countries.     He  was 
engaged  many  years  in  this  work,  much   re- 
spected at  court,  both  during  the  cardinal's  life, 
ard  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.     Re- 
turning to  Italy  in  1 581,  he  spent  several  years, 
partly  at  Rome  and  partly  at  Sienna,  in  learned 
labours,  and  at  length  was  placed  by  Clement 
VII  I.  in  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing inL^tiii  the  annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,  begun 
by  him  in  the  Italian  language.  He  had  written 
three  books  of  this  work,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  of  which  he  died  at  Tivoli,  in 
October  1603. 

i'he  principal  work  of  this  writer,  is  his 
"  Historiarum  Indicarum,  lib.  xvi,"  frequent- 
ly printed  in  folio  and  octavo,  and  finally  at 
Bergamo  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  1747.  It 
does  not  pass  for  a  judicious  composition^  much 
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fabulous   matter  being,  intermixed  with  true 
history,  so  as  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  whole. 
Its  chief  merit  is  that  of  the  style,  wliich  is 
very  pure  and  elegant,  though  sometimes  in- 
flated.     The  author  was  indeed   fastidiously 
nice  in  his  language,  often  spending  whole 
hours  in  polishing  a  phrase,  which  rendered 
him  a  yery  slow  composer.     It  is  said  that  he 
requested  permission  of  the  pope  to  recite  his 
breviary  in  Greek,  that  he  might  not  sully  the 
purity  of  his  taste  by  barbarous  Latin.     His 
work  "  De  Vita  &c  Moribus  Sancti  Ignatii"  is 
also  much  valued  for  its  style.     He  was  an 
elegant  writer  in  Italian,  in  which  he  compos- 
ed the  "  Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,"  not  pub- 
lished till  1742,  and  the  "  Lives  of  Seventeen 
Holy  Confessors.'*     Tirahscbi,     Moreri. — A. 
'MAFFEI,    Francis-Scipio,    marquis,    an 
eminent   Italian   writer,    born    at   Verona  in 
1675,  was  the  third  son  of  the'marquis  John 
Francis  Maffei  and  of  Silvia  Pellegrini.     His 
early  education  was  entirely  conducted  by  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  superior  accomplishments. 
At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege at  Parma,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attachment  to  poetry,  both  Latin  and 
Italian.     After  completing  his  studies  he  vi» 
sited   Milan,  Genoa,  and   Rome,  and  at  the 
latter  capital  was  adiDitted  into  the  Academy 
degli   AVcadi.     Returning  to  his  native  city, 
he  assiduously  cultivated  polite  literature,  and 
in  1700  wrote  a  criticism  on  the  "  Rodogune" 
of  CoinciHe.     Uniting  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
with  that  of  gallantry,  he  maintained  before  an 
assembly  of  both  sexes  in  the  Acadcniia  Fila- 
mdnica  of  Verona  certain  "  Conclusiotii  d'A- 
more,'*  in  which  the  elegance  of  his  language 
and  vivacity  of  his  sentiments  were  equally  ad- 
mired. 

Not  contented  with  the  laurels  of  peace,  he 
took  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  succession- 
war  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field  ;  and  in 
1703  joined  his  second  brother,  who  was  a 
general  of  the  Bavarian  troops  in  alliance  with 
France*  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
nawert,  and  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  his  brother's  life  by  disarming  an  oiRcer 
whose  pistol  was  pointed  at  him.  At  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  campaign  he  returned  to  Verona^ 
and  resumed  chose  literary  occupations  which 
he  never  afterwards  quitted.  After  some  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  reform  the  literary  ta&te  of 
his  countrymea»  he  undertook  the  more  im- 
portant task  of  reforming  their  moral  princi- 
ples^ especially  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  to  which  his  brother  was  near  falling 
%  sacri&ce.    Th^.  rules  for  conducting  private 


quarrels  had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  system,, 
under  the  name  of  the  ictenct  ofchix^alry.  This 
he  attacked  first  in  a  small  publication  entitled 
**  La  Vanita  della  scionza  cavalleresca/'  and 
afterwards  in  a  large  work,  "  Delia  scionza 
chiamata  cavalleresca,"  dedicated  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.,  and  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1710, 
quarto.     This  was  a  performance  of  much 
learned  research  and  solid  argument^  written 
in  an  admirable  style  and  witli  great  clearness 
of  method.     It  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause, and   passed  through  several  editions. 
The  enquiries  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
led  him  to  detect  a  fiction  respecting  a  suppos-* 
ed  religious  order  of  knighthood  founded  by 
Constantine  the  Great;  and  as  he  was  a  decid- 
ed enemy  of  imposture  of  all  kindsj  he  exposed 
it  in  a  tract  **  De  Fabula  Equestris  Urdinis  Con- 
stantiniani,"   1712,  under  the  name  of  Zurigo* ' 
Somewhat  before  this  time  he  had  displayed 
his  zeal  for  Italian  literature  by  urging  Vallis*- 
nieri  and  Apostolo  Zeno  to  set  on  foot  a  good 
literary  journal  in  the  Italian  language;   and 
he  contributed  to  it  a  learned  preface  and  two 
dedications,    with  several  articles  relative  tO' 
science  and  letters. 

The  reformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  was 
another  point   in    which  the  marquis  greatly 
interested  himself.     In  order  to  banish  from 
the  scene  the  unworthy  pieces  which  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  he  first  made  a  collection  of 
the  best  Italian  tragedies,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Teatro  Italiano,"  prefixing 
a  dissertation  containing  a  short  history  of  the 
Italian  stage,  with  some  strictures  on  the  French 
dramatists.     He  then,  by  way  of  model,  pro- 
duced in  1 7 14  his  tragedy  of  "  Merope."     Few 
pieces  of  the  kind  were  ever  more  successful. 
The  number  of  editions  is  scarcely  to  be  reckon- 
ed; it  was  translated  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages; and  it  had  that  certain  mark  of  cele- 
brity, an  attendant  swarm  of  critics  and  cen-- 
surers.     Among  these  was  Voltaire,  who  af- 
terwards wrote  a  tragedy  of  the  same  name- 
and  subject  by  way  of  comparison,  which  is  one 
of  his  finest  works.     If  that  of  Maffei  is  in- 
ferior to  the  French  master-piece,  it  cannot 
however  be  denied  to  possess  great  beauties  of 
language  and  sentiment.       The  marquis  also^ 
gave  a  specimen  of  comedy  in  a  piece  entitled. 
**  Commedia  delle  Ccrimonie;*'    and  he  en- 
riched the  stage  with  a  drama,  called  ^'  La^ 
Fida    Ninfa."      Of  his  more  serious  studies^ 
those  of  antiquity  and  tl*eoIogy*  were"  the  fa- 
vourites; the  first,  chiefly  directed <  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  native  country  and  city;  the  se- 
cond, animated  witli  zeal  for  the  Roman  cadio«> 
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Ik  faith  Of  his  numerous  publicattonfS  relalive 
K)  these  objects,  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to 
Aocice  Bome  of  the  principal,  in  chronological 
order.  For  the  pjurpose  of  proving  the  early 
attention  paid  in  Jtaiy  to  ancient  literature,  he 
published  in  1720,  **Traduttori  Italiani,"  or  a 
notice  of  versions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
into  the-vu^ar  tongue*  Having  discovered 
an  uncient  manuscript  library  in  Verona,  which 
had  long  been  unknown,  he  published  from  it, 
in  1 72 1 ,  ^^Cassiodorii  Senator  is  Complexiones," 
with  a  learned  introduction  and  annotations. 
A, commission  which  he  received  from  Victor 
Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  he  was 
•gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to  collect  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  scattered  through  his 
country,  was  a  very  agreeable  variation  of  his 
sedentary  employments.  To  this  prince  he 
dedicated  his  useful  work  entitled  **  Istoria 
Diplomatica,"  being'  an  introduction  to  the 
critical  knowledge  of  the  pieces  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  diplomas,  with  a  collection 
of  several  documents  hitherto  iaedited :  it  was 
published  in  1727,  4to. 

He  had  already  manifested  his  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  native  city  by  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  Verona  was  never  subordinate  to 
Brescia,  as  was  commonly  affirmed ;  and  in 
1732  he  raised  a  durable  monument  to  her 
fame  by  his  learned  wofk  ^*  Verona  Iliustrata." 
In  this  was  comprised  his  *^  TraUato  degli 
Anfiteatri,"  published  four  years  before; 
a  noble  ancient  amphitheatre  being  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  Verona.  This  per- 
formance*  in  four  parts,  is  replete  with  curious 
information  relative  to  the  history  and  anti- 
equities,  not  only  of  that  city,  but  of  the  north 
of  Italy  in  general,  and  ranks  among  the  ablest 
and  most  interesting  of  topographical  works. 
In  the  same  year,  the  fifty»seventh  of  his  age, 
he  undertook  a  tour  into  foreign  countries, 
with  the  advantage  of  mature  experience,  and 
a  reputation  fullv  established  throughout  Eu- 
rope. One  of  his  principal  objects  was  the 
collection  of  ancient  inscription^,  with  a  design 
to  unite  them,  together  with  all  those  collected 
by  Gniter  and  others,  into  one  body.  He 
passed  through  Geneva  to  the  south  of  France, 
all  the  principal  towns  of  which  he  visited, 
every  where  examininz  the  relics  of  antiquity 
.  and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Paris  in  I733>  he  printed  an 
account  of  what  he  had  surveyed  under  the 
title  of  ^'Gallije  Antiquitates  qussdam  Selectae^" 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  learned  friends. 
In  that  capital  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  excited  general  admiration  by 


his  vivticity,  gayety,  and  socittl-quaKlies,  joined 
to  the  virtues  of  a  man  of  wdrth,  and  the  in- 
formation of    an   universal  scholar.      These 
excellencies  of    character  procured  an   easy 
pardon  for  his  prepossession  in  favoti^  of  his 
own  ideas,  his  dictatorial  manner,kis  impatience 
of  contradiction,  and  his  excessive  praises -of 
his  native  country,  which  could  not  but  try 
the  patience  of  his  French  auditors.     He  was 
elected  by  acclamation  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  although  there  was 
no  vacancy  i  and  was  a  frequent  attendant  on 
its  meetings.    The  disputes  concerning   the 
bull  Unigenitus,  which  at  that  time  divided  all 
Paris,  interested  him  so  warmly,  that  he  sat 
down  to  study  the  doctrines  of  grace,  freewill^ 
and  predestination,  With  as  diuch  application  vls 
if  he  had  been  in  a  solitude,  and  composed  a 
work  on  the  subject  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
He  spent  near  three  years  and  a  half  in  that 
capital,  for  the  most  part  in  retirement,  and 
then  paid  a  visit  to  England.     There  he  was 
distingui^ed  by  the  notice  of  the  royal  family, 
of  several  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters.    He  visited  both  uni- 
versities, and  was  honoured  at  Oxford  with, 
the  degree^of  do<itor  of  laws.    iTie  panegyrical 
oration  in  which  this  was  conferred  might  be 
heard  by  him  (says  his  Italian  eulogist)  without 
a  breach  of  modesty,  since  Latin  pronounced 
in  the  English  manner  ^would  certainly  be  less 
intelligible  to  him  than   the  saliar  verses  of 
Numa !  He  saw  Pope,  and  had  the  pleasure 
(it  is  said)  of  finding  him  occupied  in  translating 
his  Merope.    As  no  such  translation  has  ap-^ 
peared,  and  dramatic  poetry  was  in  no  otfa«r 
instance  cultivated  by  Pope,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  a  little  complimentary  finesse  was  pratrtised 
on  the  occasion.     From  England  he  went  to 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  proceeded  ditough 
Germany  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  a  most 
gracious  reception  from  the«mperor  Charles  V  L 
to  whom  he  was  well  known.     He  returned  to 
Verona  before  the  dose  of   I73($*     in  that 
year  he  began  to  publish  the  <^  Osservaeioni 
Letterarie/'  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Italian  literary  journal.    Several  pieces  of  his 
composition  relative  to  history  and  antiquities 
appeared  in  the  successive  tomes,  of  this  work* 
In  1742  he  published  the  result  of  his  long 
theological  studies  in  an  dabotate  foho  volume 
entitled  **  Istoria  teodogica  della  Dottrine  e  ddle 
Opinioni  corse  ne'  cinque  pirimi  Secoli  della 
Chiesa  in  Proposito  delia  divina  Grazia,  del 
Libero  Arbitrio,  c  delia  PrBdestioazione."    In 
this  work  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the 
Molinists  agwot  the  Jansentsts,  aad  the  de- 
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^nderj[>£  the  bull  Unigenitus;  ajad  $o  coq- 
form  able  were  his  sentiments  to  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  it  was  supposed  they  were  its  real 
authors,  and  particularly  that  father  Toume- 
mine's  posthumous  papers  were  its  foundation. 
But  as  it  is  certain  that  the  marquis  was  very 
conversant  in  theological  studies,  and  had 
speut  much  time  ou  this  performance.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  th^  it  was  his  own,  as- 
sisted, perhaps,  by  the  counsel  of  some  learned 
men  of  that  society.  To  this  volume  were 
subjoined  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  tracts  by 
the  same  author,  some  new,  others  republished. 
It  was  UQt  to  be  expected  Ihat  the  author  of 
such  a  work  should  escape  without  some  con* 
troversial  attacks.  Several  pieces  appeared  ou 
both  sides,  which  it  cannot  be  of  importance  to 
enumerate.  The  rigorists  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church  having  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  the  laic  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  that  taking 
interest  of  money  to  any  degree  was  the  crime 
of  usury,  Maffei  opposed  Uiis  doctrine  in  his 
book  **  utW  Impiego  del  Danaro,"  1744,  4to. 
which  was  a  learned  and  rational  dissertation 
on  the  employment  of  money  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  true  principles  of  morality  and  policy 
on  this  head  As,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  free  with  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  he 
brought  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  himself,  which 
was  urged  so  warmly,  that  h«  was  forbidden  to 
remain  in  the  city,  and  was  confined  to  his 
country  seat.  The  storm  at  length  passed  over, 
and  he  returned  in  triumph.  'Fbe  enlightened 
pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  discouraged  further  at- 
tacks upon  him,  and  issued  an  enciclic  letter, 
w^ich  was  expressed  with  such  a  happy  am- 
biguity, that  both  parties  might  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour.  The  practice,  of  lending 
upon  interest  seems  to  have  been  not  at  aU 
anected  by  this  dispute. 

The  composition  of  another  comedy  on  the 
prevailing  affectation  of  italianizing  French 
words;  the  metrical  version  of  the  two  first 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  some  pieces  of  Hebrew 
poetry ;  a  learned  treatise  on  the  Greek  lapidary 
8igla,or  abbreviations;  and  some  inquiries  into 
the  generation  of  lightning  and  otlier  physical 
phenomena,  served  to  dissipate  the  chagrin 
which  his  polemical  writings  had  occasioned^ 
and '  to  display  the  unabated  vigour  and  versa- 
tility of  his  mind.  $ver  actuated  by  zeal  for 
the  credit  and  advantage  of  hia  native  city,  in 
which  he  had  already  promoted  liberal  studies 
by  transplanting  a  colony  of  learned  teachers 
from  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  and  establishing  a 
literary  assembly  in  his  own  house,  he  exerted 
bims^U  i%  thc[  fouad4^P4.  ofamuseum  of.  ami?- 


quities.  and  other  curiosittes^  NnrJiich  became 
very  considerable,  and  was  announced  to  tb^ 
public  by  a  catalogue  entitled  '*  Museo  Ve* 
tonese.*'  His  services  in  this  and  othes 
matters  were  so  acceptable  to  his  £ellow-citi^ 
zens,  that  a  bust  of  him  was'placed.in  the  haU 
of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  with  this  in^. 
scription ;  icipioni  Mc^eio  adlmc  vivatti  Acca^ 
demia  Filarmonica  are  <i  decreto  Puilico*  But 
fond  a&  the  marquis  was  of  glory,  he  would 
not  suffer  this  mark  of  honour  to  remain,  an4 
preferred  the  greater  glory  of  removing  it. 

Being  no  less  an  enemy  to  superstition  than 
a  friend  to  true  religion,  he  endeavoured  ta 
correct  the  popular  notions  concerning  magic 
and  witchcraft,  and  for  that  purpose  wrote  his 
**  Arte  magica  dileguata,"  1749,  4to.  But 
although  he  had  been  careful  not  to  call  in 
question  the  accpunts  of  past  diabolical  agency 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  church,  so 
jealous  were  many  of  his  cotemporaries  of  any 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  devil,  that  na 
fewer  than  fourteen  antagonists  started  up  tQ 
refute  Jiis  reasonings.  He  was  not,  however^, 
deterred  by  the  charge  of  heresy  brought 
against  him  on  this  occasion,  but  pursued  hi^ 
argument  in  his  ^*  Arte  magica  distrutta/^ 
published  in  1750,  under  the  name  of  Ant.. 
Fiorio ;  and  his  "  Arte  magica  annichilata,*' 
published  in  1 754*  Another  warfare  he  had 
to  maintain  was  against  the  sentence  of  some 
ligoristS)  that  all  theatrical  spectacles  were 
unlawful  to  a  Christian.  This  he  opposed  io  a 
treatise  "  De'  teatri  Antighi  e  Moderni,''  1753^ 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  superior 
morality  of  the  modem  stage  above  the  ancients 

A  variety  of  other  literary  plans  were  in  his- 
contemplation ;  for  his  «thirst  of  knowledge* 
and  ardent  desire  of  fame  in  every  department 
of  science  and  letters,  counteracted  the  natural' 
inactivity  of  age.  But  'his  constitution  began, 
to  break  in  the  spring  of  1754,  and  the  severe- 
ensuing  winter  brought  him  to  a  dying  con* 
dition  early  in  the  next  year.  When  hift; 
danger  was  known,  the  council  of  the  city 
ordered  public  prayers  to  be  put  up  for  him* 
during  three  days.  He  viewed  nis  approaching, 
end  with  tranquillity  ;  and  on  February  i  ith^. 
1755,  ^^  ^^^  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age^. 
placidly  expired.  He  was  magnificently  in* 
terred  amidst  a  great  concourse  of  lamentingr; 
fellow^citizens,  and  hb  statue  was  erected  int 
the  principal  square  by  the  side  of  those  of. 
Fracastoroand  others  whohad  conferred  honoui^ 
on  Verona.     Elcgi  ItalianL-^A. 

MAFFEI  Raphael.    S;e  Volatehrano*. 

MAIEEO.    SeeiV^GiQ, 
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MAGALHAENS,  Ferdikand  de,  usually 
-called  Magellan,  an  eminent  navigator,  was 

.  by  birth  a  Portuguese  of  a  good  family.  He 
served^  with  reputation  for  five  years  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest 

/>f  Malacca  in  15  lo.  Thinking  his  services  ill 
requited  by  his  own  court,  he  expatriated  bim- 
self,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  Charles  V.  The  Portuguese 
writers  charge  him  with  peculation,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  misconduct  of  this 
kind  caused  him  to  quit  his  country.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Ruy  Fakro,  another  Portu- 
guese, well  versed  iri  geography  and  astronomy. 
They  formed  the  bold  design  of  discovering  a 
new  passage  by  the  west  to  the  Molucca 
islands,  which  they  offered  to 'prove  fell  within 
the  division  of  the  globe  assigned  by  the  pope 
to  the  crown  of  Castille.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 

'  had  first  proposed  this  enterprize  to  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  who  rejected  it,  as  opening 
«  way  for  other  nations  to  have  access  to  the 
East  Indies^  the  trade  of  which  was  now  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Portuguese.  The  king  of 
Spain  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  on  Septem- 

^  bcr  20, 1 5 1 9,Magalhaens  sailed  from  SanLucar, 
with  five  ships  and  236  men  under  his  com- 
mand* Murmurs  soon  began  to  arise  among 
bis  officers,  who  considered  it  as  a  ditlgrace  to 
be  commanded  by  a  renegade  Portuguese; 
ind^when,  in  the  following  Easter,  the  fleet 
was  lying  at  a  port  in  South  America  which 
they  named  San  Julian,  three  of  the  captains 
fermed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  This  he 
discovered  and  quelled.  To  one  of  the  ships 
he  sent  a  messenger  ^ith  a  letter  to  the  captain- 
and  a  dagger,  ordering  him,  to  plunge  it  into 
the  captain's  breast  while  he  was  reading  the 
letter,  fie  hoarded  the  second  ship  and  secur- 
ed the  mutineers,  atid  the  third  submitted. 
One  of  these  captains  was  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm,  and  the  other  set  on  shore.  Magalhaens 
was  enabled  to  perform  these  acts  of  vigour  by 
the  attachment  of  the  majority  of  the  seamen 
and  petty  officers,  many  of  whom  were  his 
cbontrymen.  The  coast  on  which  they  lay 
vas  that  of  Patagonia  ;  and  this  first  voyage 
contains  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  stature 
•f  the  natives,  concerning  which  so  much  dis- 
cussion has  since  arisen.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  they  reached  a  cape  which  they  named 
De  las  Virgines,  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  straits  since  bearing  the  name  of  Ma- 
gellan. The  commander  was  obliged  to  exert 
ail  his  authority  to  induce  his  men  to  venture 
upon  this  unknown  passage  with  a  view  of 


crossing  a  vast  ocean  beyond  It,  at  the  hazard 
of  running  short  of  provisions',  of  which  a  sup- 
ply for  three  months  alone  remained.     One  of 
the  ships  actually  deserted  him,  and  steered 
back  for  Europe.     The  rest  proceeded,  and 
discovered  the  South-Sea  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November,  which  brought  tears  of  joy  into 
the  commander's  eyes.     They  continued  their 
voyage  over  this  ocean,  now  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  were  not  long  in  suffering  those 
evils  from  famine  which  they  had  apprehend- 
ed.    The  crews  were  at  length  reduced  to  cat 
the  hides  with  which  the  rigging  was  covered, 
and  many  men  fell  victims  to  their  scanty  and 
unwholesome  diet.     It  happened  also  that  only 
two  of  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas,  and 
those   barren    and    desert,   were    descried    bv 
them.     The  weather,  however,  proved  so  uni- 
formly calm  and  temperate,  that  they  gave  the 
name  of  Pacific  to  the  ocean  over  which  they 
sailed.     On  the  sixth  of  March  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Ladrones,  so  named  by  them  from 
the    thievish    disposition    of    the    inhabitfmts. 
Thence  they  reached  the  archipelago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.    At 
one  of  these  islands,  named  Zebu,  Magalhaens 
with  little  difficulty  obtained  the  conversion  of 
the  king,  using  the  argument. that  by  becoming   • 
a  Christian  he  would  be  rendered  superior  to 
his  enemies.     Under  the  further  condition  of 
his  becoming  a  vassal  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese 
assisted  him  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection some  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  the 
cross  was  erected  over  some  burnt  villages. 
The  chief  of  a   neighbouring   island   named 
Matan,  being  summoned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Spaniards  and  make  submission  to  the  king  of 
Zebu,  bravely  rejected  the  claim;  and  M.igal- 
haens,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  and 
of  his  own  officers,  resolved  to  punish  his  dis- 
obedience.    With  about  fifty  men  he  landed 
upon  Matan,  and  was   met  by  its  chief  with 
his  people,  when  a  kind  of  distant  engagement 
took  place,  which   lasted  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day.     At  length  the  fire  of  the  Spa- 
niards  slackened  from  want  of  ammunition  ; 
and  the  islanders  prefr,ing  on,  a  retreat  became 
necessary.    Magalhaei:s  received  a  wound  from 
an  arrow  in  the  leg,  and  being  ill  supported  by 
his  men,  who  fled  in  disorder,  he  was  beaten 
down,  and  at  length  slain  with  a  lance.     1  his 
catastrophe  took  place  in  i  car  ;  and  by  this  act 
of  imprudence  he  lost  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  which  ac- 
crued  to  Cano  (see  his  article),  who  brought 
his  ship  home  by  the  East-Itidics.    Magalhaens, 
howeverihas  secured  an  immortal  name  among 
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mintinie  discoverers,  hj  the  eommencement  of 
this  great  entefprize,  in  which' he  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  resolution,  bat  accom- 
panied with  the  disregard  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity then  almost  universal  among  adiienturers 
of  ,this  class.  Pigafetia.  Burners  Discov»  in 
the  &mtb  Sea.—h. 

MAGALOTTI,  Count  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  Italian  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  sevcnteeth  and  early  part  of  the 
eigthteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  originally  of  Florence,  and  born 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1637.  His  early  in- 
stroctton  was  undertaken  by  his  father,  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  placed 
ondtar  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
he  went  through  a  course  of  philosophy.  In 
the  year  1656,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Pisa,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
jurisprudence.;  in  which  science  he  mad^  so 
rRpid  a  proficiency  as  astonished .  his  tutors, 
who  in  sixteen  months  pronounced  his^  ^rtHer 
attendance  on  their  lectures  to  be  unnecessary. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  anatomy,  *atf(nding 
the  lectures  of  Malpighi  and  Borelli ;  but  the 
bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  devote  his  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
snd  philosophy.  These  branches  of  science 
he  cultivated  at  Florence,  during  three  years, 
under  the  celebrated  Vincent  Viviani,  who 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  in  the  preface  of  his  treatise 
**  Jje  Maximis  et  Minimis."  Scarcely  could 
Magalotti  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  years  of 
manhood,,  when,  on  the  recommendatlto  <^ 
Viviani  and  Borelli,  he^  was  made  secretary  to 
)he  Academy  de/  CitKents,  which  had  been' 
established  in  1656,  by  prince  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidatmg  phi- 
losophical science  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
^he  duties  of  this  appointment  Magalotti  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  care  ^ 
and  being  directed  by  the  prince,  who  was 
both  patron  and  president  of  the  academy,  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
there,  he  aimed  at  rendering  his  work  entitled 
to  commendation,  from  its  elegance  as  well  as 
perspicuity.  This  attempt,  however^  cost  him 
jnuch  labour ;  as  he  had  hitherto  been  so  occu- 
pied with  his  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  ha4 
paid  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  style  and 
language.  But  he  was  determined  by  his  ap- 
plication to  surmount  the  difficulties  in  the 
•way  of  his  becoming  a  fine  writer,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  close  study  of  the  best 
models,  particularly  Boccaccio,  who  was  of  all 
x)t)iefs  )us  favourite  writisr.    From  the  Uste 
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which  by  this  means  he  acquired,'  during  the* 
progress  of  his  work,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  for 
some  time  after  his   having  entered  on  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  ^  as  desirotis  of  com- 
posing it  a  second  time ;  but  various  impedi-^ 
ments  prevented  him,  before  he  was  ordered* 
to  publish  it,  when  he  could  only  introduce 
into  it  such  correctiotts  and  alterations  as  the* 
hurry  of  passing  it  through   the  press  per- 
mitted.    This   work  made  its  Appearance  in' 
the  year  1666,  and  was  received  with  universal* 
applause  by  men  of  science.     Notwithstanding' 
the  author's  fastidiousness  on  the  subject  of  itsj 
composition,  it  was  equally  admired   for  the 
elegance  of  its  style  as  for  the  novel  and  in-' 
teresting  matter  which  it  contained,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  experiments  detailed  in  it,  and' 
the  judicious  reflections  with  which  it  abounds. 
The   subjects   which   it    embraces   arc,    the* 
pressure  of  the  air^natural  and  artificial  freessirig,* 
ibe  various  effiscti  of  heat  and  cold^  the  icom-* 
pression  of  water,  the  magnetic  virtue,  colours, 
the  motion  of  sounds,  the  projection  of  b6dicB/ 
light,  &c. 

While  Magalotti  was  engaged  with  the 
other  members  of  the  academy,  in  pursuing^ 
the  experiments  of  which  he  is  the  historian; 
he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  wlilt 
the  most  eminent  meHi  ctf  sticnce,  rrt  othcT* 
couhtrks,  particularly  in  France  and  England; 
He  also  addressed  a  little  work  to  Huygensf^  trt 
the  year  1660,  containing  some  astronotnicat 
observations,  chiefly  furnished  by  BorelK^  fn 
confirmation  of  that  astronomer's  discovery  of 
Saturfi's^  ring.  This  piece  was  giyen  to'tfi^ 
public  fifteen  years  afterwards.  'The  dhsolii^ 
tion  of  the  Academy  M  Cimrntdy  which*  fol^ 
lowed  the  elevation  of  priofe  Leopold  to  *thd 
dignity  of  cardinal,  was  ^n  event,  the  prospb:( 
of  which  greatly  affected  Magalotti,  arrd  hi^ 
endeavoured,  in  an  Italian  poeifi  which  he  ad^'* 
dressed  to  the  prince,  to  prcser^  hrm  shfadf 
in  his  attachihent'  to  the  ituBy and  ^^atroiwgC 
df  €ciente  ;  but  his  effbrts* proved  inefftc¥u^l| 
While  he  was'  engaged  Hn  draWJng  up  HlA 
account  of  the  experiments  ofwe  %i?adrmyj'he 
obtained  leave  from  Leopold  to  pafy  a  visit* fd 
his  father  at  Rome,  where  he  wished  to  con- 
sult the  learned  Michael  Angelo  Ricci,  on  the 
subject  of  that  work;  But 'his  principal 
motive  for  this  journey  was  to  uafelh^  interest 
of  his  friends  with  cardinal  Barberirf,  whose 
mother  was  of  the  Magalotti  famil]f,  to  ob^aih 
some  ecclesiastical  promotion*  Having  JF^iird 
in  this  object,  he  determined  to  return  t5 
Florence,  apd  to  apply  for  the  place  of  olie  of 
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tbe  fords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  grand  duke 
Ferdinand  II.     This  post  he  obtained  without 
difficulty,  through  the  influence  of  prince  Leo- 
poldi  strengthened  by  the  powerfuf  Impression 
ia  his  favour,  >vhicli  his  own  extraordinary 
accomplishments  had  made  on  the  mind  of 
Kerdinand.     For  he  was  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  eminent  mental  qualifications,  but  by  a 
prepossessing  £gure,  the  most  polished  maur 
nerSj  and  superior  skill  in  dancing  and  horse- 
manship.     He    had    also   accjuired   no  little 
l[iicwledge    and    taste    in    architecture    and 
painting.     With  these  recommendations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Magalotti  should  become  a 
favourite  with  the  grand  duke,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
his  coon.    Me  likev^ise  received  no  slight  mark 
of  esteem  from  pope  Alexander  Y II.j  to  whom 
prince  Leopold  presented  a  considerable  part 
of  tKc  instruments  used  in  making  experiments 
at  the  Academy  4il  Cimento.    On  this  occasion 
our  author  drew  up  a  perspicuous  and  elegant 
account  of  the  manner  of  using  them ;   for 
lirliich  his  ^Kness  bestowed  on  him  a  pension. 
llis  honours  and  rewards  excited  in  Magalotti 
a  keener  ai:dottr   for  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits*     As  at  that   time  perfumes  were 
couch  attd  in  the  polite  world,  he  studied  the 
cpojiposition  of  them,  and  undertook  to  explain, 
&e  phenomenon  o(  their  scent  being  com- 
sn^unicatedy  without  any  apparent  diminution 
^  loss  to  the  bodies  which  exhak  it.    This 
f  object  be  intended  to  illustrate  not  only  by 
physical  Kta^ingS)  but  by  collecting  together 
the '  scatten;d  opinions  ot  the  ancients  con- 
cerning it«    What  be  wrote  upon  its  however^ 
iras  Im  in,  a  very  imperfect  and  unfinished 
Slate.     About  the  same  rinae  be  employed 
ihxm^tf  in  drawing  up  a  work  on  electricity,  in 
Iwo^  parts,  consisting  of  a  history  of  experi- 
inents,  and  an  examination  of  them  j  but  so 
iktle  was  then  I^iown  of  that  sd^^e  by  the 
most  learned  philosophers^  that  any  thing  of 
moment  oi>  the  subject  was  not  to  b^  expected  ^ 
from  him.    While  engaged  in  thes^  studies, 
Idagalpttt  did  not  neglect  that  of  astrbnomy ; 
and  that  no  subject  might  be  overloo^d  by 
^im,  and  no  part  of  his  time  pass  away  unem- 
ploved,    be    devoted  those  afternoon  bouts, 
wbich  are  commonly  spent  in  leisure  to  &e 
reading  of  thec^gical  works,  and  particularly 
the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

When  in  the  year  1665,  the  Jesuit  John 
Gnaeber,  who  had  resided  several  years  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  came  to  Florence,  Maga- 
lotti procured  from  him  a  variety  of  curious 
{laiticulars  relative  to  the  history  and  peci;^ 


lisrities  of  that  cooiitry.    From  these  materiafii; 
be  drew  up  a  little  work,  dedicated  to  Cosmo,; 
son  of  Ferdinand  II*  and  published  about  the 
year   1666  \  which  was  received  with   great 
applau^  and  much   admired,  not   only  oi>' 
account  of  the   novelty  and   variety  of  the- 
subjects  contained  in  it,  but  for  its  perspicuity 
^4  ekgancebf  composition.    About  the  sanie 
timi^,  with  the   assistance  of  another  Jesuit   ' 
missionary  as  his  interpreter,,  he  published  a^ 
little  eleffant  compendium  of  the  moral  doctrine 
of  Confucius.    Besides  employing  his  pen  on> 
such  jpublications,  by  way  of  relaxation  during 
his  scientific  pursuits,  our  author  frequently,^ 
with  the  saoie  view,  paid  his  court  to  the' 
muses»     Among  the  Italian  poets,  Dante  waa^ 
his  fivourite,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make 
him  his  model  in  his  own  compositions.    He 
was  the  first  who  conceived  the  design  o£ 
publishing  a  comment  on  that  poet }  but  he 
did  not  carry  it  into  execution,  and  left  nothi)^ 
behind  him  excepting  some  valuable  notes  oq 
tiie  four  first  cantos  Si  the  Jnferno.    From  hia 
early  years  he  occasionally  tried  his  talent  at 
Latin  poetry,  without  producing  any  piece- 
which  nas  claims  to  excellence.    He  vras  also 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Greek,  to  relish 
the  poets  in  that  language )  and  he  published  a- 
translalion  of  Anacreon,  in  Italian  verse,  which 
IS  terse,  elegant,  and  liYcly,  and  very  happily 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  original.    To  his- 
praise  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  vras  th« 
first,  or  one  of  the  first  persons,  who  attempted- 
such  a  version.    This  work  was  not  given  by 
him  to  the  public  befi>re  the  year  1670.  -  In 
Ae  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Bar«» 
tholomevrD'Htrbelot.at  Florence,  on  thein^ 
titation  of  the  grand  duke,  furnished  Magdottt 
with  the  opportunity  of  advantageously  study  ing^ 
the  oriental  languages;   of  which  he  made 
himself  master  with  astonishing  expedition^, 
particularly  the  Arabic  and  Turkish.      But 
while  he  cultivated  the  idioms  of  the  east,  he 
did  not  neglect  those  of  the  more  polished 
European  nations,  being   able   to  write  and 
speak  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  with  the 
correctness  and  ease  of  the  natives  of  those^ 
countries*    Of  this  he  gave  evidence  in  different 
visits  which  he  paid  to   them,   either  in  a^ 
private  or  official  character.    He  entered  oQk 
Lis  first  excursion  beyond  the   Alps  in  the 
year  1667,  togedier  with  his  intimate  friend 
count  Paul  Falconieri ;  and  was  recalled  fron|. 
it  by  the  grand  duke,  for  the  purpose  of  ao- 
companjing  his  son  Cosmo  in  a  tour  through 
Europe.    . 
In  the  couise  oi  this  tour  Magalotti  waa 
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attacked  hj  i  fcret,  from  fSke  ttkeu  of  vAnch 
lie  dkl  not  recov^  for  above  six  teonths.  As 
.  soon  as  ^  came  to  En^landi  his  first  vrish  was 
'  to  be  introduced  to  tbe  inustriotts  Robert 
,  Boyle,  to  whom  he  was  well  known  by  fcme ; 
and  this  introduction  proved  the  commehce- 
ftnem  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship 
between  those  eminent  men,  which  terminated 
only  with  their  tires.  As  a  striking  proof  of 
thenr  reganl  for  each  other  it  is  related,  that 
.during  the  confinement  of  Magabtri  to  his 
room  at  London  by  illness,  for  ahnosttwo 
months,  Mr.  Boyle  regularly  spent  tjw)  ot 
three  hours  every  day  with  him.  During 
th^  correspondence  which  afterwards  toor 
place  between  them,  our  Italian,  who  ixras 
zealously  atfeched  to  his  principles  as  a  Catholic, 
attempted  in  a  very  long  letter  to  convert  his 
friend  from  the  protesbnt  heresy,  and  sincerely 
lamented  his  want  of  success.  But  notvrith- 
i(tahding  Mr.  Boyle's  obnoxious  creed,  Maga- 
lotti  read  his  works  with  increasing  pleasur.e, 
and  translated  a  considerable  part  ot  his  tre- 
tise,  **  On  Seraphic  Love,**  into  the  Italian  Ian- ' 
nguage.  In  the  collecrion  of  **  Inedited  Letters  of 
illustrious  Men,"  published  at  Florence  in  1773, 
iliuch  of  our^author^s  correspondence  with  the 
grand  dukeFerdinand  II.  and  prince  Leopolddur- 
mg  this  tour  is  preserved ;  which,  while  it  bears 
honourable  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety with  which  he  uniformly  conducted  him- 
self, will  furnbh  the  reader  with  interesting 
sind  entertaining  information  relative  to  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  the 
tftate  ot  knowledge  as  well  as  manners  among 
the  inhabitanu.  Not  long  after  his  return  to' 
Florence,  Cosmo,  having  succeeded  His  father 
in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  deputed  Magalotri  as 
his  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  on  business 
of  Considerable  moment ;  which  he  concluded 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master.  He 
noW  became  desirous  of  being  employed  on 
embassies  of  greater  importance,  and*  made  use, 
of  all  his  interest  with  the  grand  duke  to  be 
«ent  either  to  the  Imperial  or  French  court ; 
but,  to  his  no  little  mortification,  instep  of 
liemg  preferred  to.  such  an  honourable  post^ 
he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ducal 
collection  of  natural  history.  In  the  year  167 1, 
his  father's  death  having  created  some  unplea-^ 
sant  disputes  between  him  and  his  two  bro- 
thers, respecting  some  matters  of  a  domestic 
nature,  he  determined,  with  the  duke's  leave, 
lb  withdraw  for  some  time  from  Italy;  and  as 
his  friend  Octavio  Falconieri  was  then  appoint- 
ed papal  internuncio  in  the  Low-countries,  he 
resolved  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission. 


But  wUle  he  resided  in  the  Belgic  provinces, 
he  was  not  left  unemployed  bv  the  grand 
duke,  who  entrusted  him  with  tne  execution 
of  various  commissions,  and  required  from 
him  a  weekly  ^account  of  the  state  of  public 
afiairs,  during  the  war  which  then  prevailed 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  the  king  of 
France.  And  when,  in  the  year  167^  a  con- 
gress was  held  at  Cologne,  for  the  purpose  of 
neg6ciating  a  peace,  he  was  empowered  to 
attend  it,  as  the  grand  duke's 'representative. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  easily  obtain-, 
ed  leave  to  visit  Denmark  and  Sweden;  and  in 
traversing  those  kingdoms  formed  a  rich  col- 
lection of  observations  on  the  studies,  customs^ 
maimer  of  living,  laws,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  learning  the  Swedish  language,  he  detected 
numerous  errors  of  those  etyitiologists,  ^who 
•are  for  deriving  all  Italian  words  from  the 
Gteek,  or  Latin,  overlooking  the  northern 
idioms,  to  which  many  of  them  are  clearly  to 
bi&  traced.  His  opinion  on  this  siibject  has 
lately  been  ably  supported  by  our  countryman 
Home  Tooke. 

While  Magalotti  was  employed  in  these  en- 
quiries, and  intended  to  protract  his  stay  in  the 
north,  he  unexpectedly  received  an  order  from 
the  grand  duke  to  repair  to  Florence;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  that  city  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1674,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
imperial  coott.  At  Vienna,  whither  his  fan\e 
had  long  preceded  him,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  by  persons  of  all  ranks» 
and  acquired  the  particular  favour  of  the  empe- 
xtor,  who  readity  assented  to  all  the  propositions 
With  which  he  was  charged  on  behalf  of  the 
cotirt  of  Florence.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
Hiate  connection  with  the  men  most  eniinent 
for  science  and  literature,  and  spent  his  time 
agreeablv  in  learned  leisure,  till  he  was  morti- 
fied by  the  delay  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  re- 
niittah'ces  from  his  court.  The  embarrassments' 
to  which  this  neglect  exposed  him,  added  to 
the  intelligence  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
dangerously  ill  at  Florence,  determined  Kim  to 
return  to  that  citv,  without  leave,  in  the  ye^ 
1678.  About  this  time  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  marrying  a  lady  of  a  respectable  family ;  but, 
finding  that  the  grand  duke  disapproved  of  the 
connection,  he  relinquished  his  design.  That 
prince  also  liow  superseded  him  in  his  embassy 
at  Vienna,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  his 
palace,  with  a  considerable  pension.  Not  con- 
ceiving, however,  that  he  possessed  a  due 
share  of  courtly  favour,  and  being  severely  afr' 
flicted  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
year  1679   he  was  desirous  of  seeking  for  con- 
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sohtion  in  .domestic  life,  and  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  more  than  one  lady.    .Disap* 
pointed  in  his  oiFers    he  at  length  withdrew  in- 
to retirement,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  studies.     In  the  year   it  841  he  composed 
fifteen  Italian  odes,  in  winch  he  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  and  exqui-  • 
site!  beauty,  distinguished   not  only  by  every  . 
pertenal  but  mental  charm,  and  yet  rendering 
nctself  chiefly  the  object  of  admiration  andde- 
Kght  by  her  manners  and  conduct.     Not  be-. 
Iieving  that  such  an  original  existed  in  nature, 
he  gave  this  p:e  :e  the  title  of  "  The  Imaginary 
Lady-'*     On  this  production  of  our  author's 
pen  his  Italian  critics  bestow  very  high  com- 
mendation, on  account  of  the  various  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  as  well  as  poetical  beauties 
which  it  displays.     But  they  bestow  still  higher 
praise  on  the  niext  work  which  he  composed, 
consisting  of  thirty-nine  familiar  letters  against 
atheists,    in  which  his  learning,   philosophy, 
and   ingenuity  appear  to  eminent  advantage, 
and  he  shews  at  the'  same  time  that  he  had 
formed  no  slight  acquaintance  with  theology. 
In  the  year  1687,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
some  family  affairs  and  lawsuits,  which  de- 
tained him  there  nearly  tw^jyears;  and  upon^ 
his  return  to  Florence  in   IJk^Q,  he  was  apr, 
pointed  a  counsellor  of  state  t^^jp^rand  duke, 
who  sent  him  his  ambassado4|j^^'  $pain,  to 
negociate  a  marriage  between  oHe  ^,^^  daugh- 
ters and  king  Chatles  II.     In  *fe  .year   i69i> 
Magalotti  went  again  to  Rome,\|fheTC  he  in-, 
rimated  an  intention,  of  embracing  the  eccle-* 
siastical  life  in  the  college  of  St.  Philip  Neri  •, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  taking  that  step  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends.     However,  he 
sunk  into  a  temporary  melancholy,  which  led, 
him  to  seclude  himself  from   all  intercourse, 
with  the  world  for  "nine  months,,  at  a  country 
seat  within  a  few  miles  of  Floijepcej  till  the* 
intreaties  of  the  grand  duke  prevailed  upoh  him 
once  more  to  return  to  his  post  at  court. 

Magalotti  now  resumed  his  philosophical 
studies,  which  he  had  for  some  time  neglected, 
and  drew  up  his  valuable  scientific  letters,, 
which  were  not  published  till  after  his  death.* 
He  also  translated  into  Italian  several  of  the 
works  of  St.  Evremondj  and  into  Italian  verse, 
part  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lostj  the  Cyder  and 
Splendid  Shilling  of  John  Phillips,  and  Wal- 
ler's  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands.  From  an 
English  version  of  a  work  originally  Portuguese, 
he  likewise  translated  into  Italian  an  account- 
of  the  river  Nile  and  its  inundations,  the 
Empire  of  Ethiopia,  the  Red  Sea,  Sic,  and  a 
volume  of  poen>$  which  he  called  Anacreontic 


caafonetsyfironi  the  Arabic,  Syrhc,  Tufkishy 
Si^anisb,  Fr4tnch«  and  Ppfrtii^uese  lai^gusget. 
Bfcsides  employing  his  p^n  on  his  own  produe- 
tiotts,.  be,  contributed  by  it  to  the  improvement 
of  the  works  of  his  friends^  and  tabroni  has 
given  the  names  of  several  who  were  greatly 
indebted  to  his  friendly  assistance.  In«the 
year  1707,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society;  and  he  had  jsefore  been  admit* 
ted  a  member  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca  at 
Florence,  and  of  tha.t  of  the  Arcades  at  Rome. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  withy  a  pid^onary  complaint,  wbich 
baffled  all  remedies,  and  proved  the  cause  of 
his  death  in  1.7 12,  when  he  was  in  the  75th 

J  ear  of  his  age.     Magalotti  was  as  eminent  for 
is  piety  as  he  was  for  hij^  literaiure,  unim- 
peachable in  his  morils,   liberal,    beneficent, 
friendly,  polite,  and  a  lively  and  cheerful  as 
well  as  instructive  companion.     His  house  at 
Florence  was   the  rciiort  of  men  of  letters 
from  all  countrieSt  whom  he  treated  with  the 
most  elegapt  hospitality.    With  tlie  writings  of 
all  the^ ancient  philosophers  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  followed  the  Platonic  doctrine 
in  W  poems.    In  his  investigations  into  na- 
ture, however,  he  discarded  all  authority,  and 
submitted  to  no  other  guide  but  experiment. 
Among  modern  philoso^ers,  he  was  particu«> 
larly  attached  to .  Galileo.     After  his  death  a 
medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  his  memory,- 
with  the  figure  of  Apolb  raised  on  the  reverse, 
and  the  inscription  omnia  lustrat.     We.- 
shall  subjoin  the.titles  of  his  principal  publica-s 
tions,  to  most  of  which  we  have  adverted  in 
the  preceding  narrative,-  with'the  dates  of  the 
ediaons  ^ven  in  our  first  authority.     **  Saggi 
di  naturali  EsperieuEe  fatte  neir  Academia  de 
Cimento    sotto   la .  Protezione    del    Sereniss. 
Prinqipe  Leopoldo  di  Toscana,.  e  dcscritte  del. 
s.egjrctar^io,''    &c.    i6jdi6,  /olio,   and  again  in, 
109 1,  of  which  an  English,  translation  appeared* 
in  1684,  bjr  R. ^ Waller,.  15.^ J^. 5*  Jp  quarto; 
•*  Lettera*  pfoemiale  peria  Traduzione  della 
Concordia  dei   quattro  Evangalisti  di   Giaii-; 
sehio,^*  &f  •  1680 ; .  **  Relazione  varie  Cavate 
da  unaTvaduzione  Inglese  dell'  originate  Portu- 
ghese,  del  Nilo,  e  perche  il  Nilo  inondi  e  metta 
sotto  le  Cap:>pag;ie  d'Egitto  nei   Giorni  del 
maggior  Calcio  d^Europa,''  &c.  1693,  octavo; 
**  II  mendicare  abolito  nella  Citta  di  MonteaU 
bano  da  un  publico  Ufizio    di   Carita,''   &c*, 
I  <$93)  octavo  i  ^*  Relazione  della  China  Cavata- 
da  un  Ragionamento  tenuto  col  Jesuita  Gra^. 
eber,''  1693, octavo;  *^  Ragionamenti  di  Fran-' 
ceso  Carlctti  Fierentino  sopra  le  Cose  de  lui. 
vedute  ne  suoi  Vaggi  si  dell'  Indice  Occiden- 
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tiH»  e  Orientalii  come  di  altri  Paesi  ec/'  lyoi* 
octavoy  with  axnen^tDcnts  bj  Magalotti ;  *^  Let- 
tere  famiiiari  del  Conte  Lorepzp  Magalotti 
GentiluorxK)  Fiorentipo,  &c.  divise  in  due  Par- 
ti,"  volume  L  1 761,  .quarto,  compming  the 
author's  celebrated  letters  against  the  atheists, 
and  volume  II.  1768,  octavo;  *^  Lettere  ScU 
entifiche  ed  erudite  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Genti« 
luomo  trattenuto,  e  del  Consiglio/'  &c..i72r, 
quarto  ^  <*  Canzoijette  Anacreontiche  di  Lindo- 
ro  Elateo,"  the  poetic  name  by  which  our  au- 
thor was  known  among  the  Arcadians^  1723) 
octavo  -9  **  Lettere  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Maga- 
lotti/' &c.  consisting  of  familiar  .letters  to  Lea 
Stroctio,  1736,  quarto ;  *^  II  sidro,  Poema  tra* 
dotto  deir  Inglese/'  1749 ;  ^*  La  Donoa  im-  • 
magi naria»  Canzontere  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Ma« 
ga]otti  con  altre  di  lui  leggiandrissime  Compo- 
sizione  inedite/'  I7<^2,  octavo,  &cc.  A  long 
list  of  the  titles  and  subjects  of  his  inedtt- 
ed  pieces  may  be  seen  in  fabronii  Fit.  Ital^rum 
doct.  excilL  vol*  IIL  LamR^  Hist,  di  la  Lit. 
dt  Vitality  vol.  V.  liv.  xiiu  art.  2.  Niouv,  Diet.. 
Hiit.—M. 

M  AGATTI,  Cmsak,  Lat.  Magatus^  an  emi- 
nent writer  in  surgery,  was  born  in  1579  of  a. 
reputable  family  at  Scandi^o,  in  the  duchy  of 
Reggio.  He  received  his  medical  education 
at  the  university  of  Bologna>  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1S97*  He  then  wept  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  principally  to  the  study  of  ana- 
,  corny  and  surgery.  Returning  to  his  own* 
country,  he  commenced  the  praaice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  acquired  so  much  re- 
nutation^  that  the  marquis  Bent ivogUo  drew 
him  to  Fcrrara  as  professor  of  surgery  in  that 
university.  He  occupied  that  chair  with  great 
applause  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  pupils, 
from  1612,  during  several  years,  till. the  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness caused  him  to  entei-  into  the  fraternity  of 
capuchins.  He  continued,  however,  to  practise 
his  art  with  a  success  which  acquired  him  the 
confidence  of  several  persons  of  distinction, 
especially  of  Francis  I.  duke  of  Modena,  till 
his  grievous  sufferings  from  the  stone  induced 
him,  in  ^647,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  wl^ch  proved  fatal  to  him  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  Magatus  was  the  author  of 
a.  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  surgery  by 
his  work  entitled  "  De  Rara  M^dicationc  YuU 
nerum,  seu,  de  Vulneribus  raro  tractat^dis.  Lib* 
ii/'  fpL  i6j6.  In  this  work  he  strenuously 
recommends  the  rejection  of  tents  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  a  simple  easy  mode 
of  dressiog]^  without  irritation  or  wiping  off 
ibe    tender,  granulations^     whieh   practice^ 


though  already  tl^cufcated  by  some'practitton^ 
ers,  be;  was  the  first  to  support  at  length  with> 
proper  arguments.  His  book  likewise  contains* 
a  number  of  valuable  observations  respecting, 
particular  wounds;  and  it  has  an  appendix  con- 
cerning gon-shot  wounds,  in  which  the  notion, 
of  their  being  envenomed,  or  attended  with 
cauterization,  is  refuted.  His .  doctrine,  in 
general,  is  rational  except  where  too  much 
reliance  is  placed. on.  Galenical  theories,  and; 
later  writers  are  said  to  have  borrowed  much, 
from  him«  Remarks  ^n  hi9  work,  with  a  de-^ 
fence  of  the  use  of  tents^  being  published  by  ' 
Sennerrus,MagatuS|  now  a  monk,  wrote  in  th« 
name  of  his  brother  Jdhn-Baptist  (if  that  was 
not  his  own  conventual  name)  a  reply,  entitled. 
*<  TractatttS,  quq  raraVulnerum  deligatiodefen* 
ditur  contra  Sennertum,  1637,  Tiraiauli,' 
Halleri  BiU.  Cbirurg,     EUf  Diet.  Mist.  Mid.. 

MAGGI,  GiROLAMo,  (Jbrom),  a  lawyer,- 
phik>lo^%t^  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Anghiari, 
m  Tuscany,  iii  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth' 
century.    He  studied,  at  the  universities  of. 
Perugia^ Pisa,  and  Bologna,  and  together  with, 
the  professional  knowlege  of  jurisprudence,  ac* 
quired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  antiqui- 
ties and  ppUte  literature.     While  yet  a  young 
man,  he  was  sent  .by  his  townsmen  as  their- 
embassador  to  the  state  of  Florence.    In  1558 
James  Vitelli  appointed  him  judge  at  Amatri- 
ca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     His  usual  resi-  - 
dence  was  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  he.:, 
composed   the   greatest  part  of  his  learned.« 
works.     Of  his  legal  studies  the  fruit  was  a  - 
<<  Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of  Justi-  . 
luan^s  Institutes/'     His  philolojgical  and  anti-  ; 
quarian  erudition  was  displayed  in  >*  Variaroim  i 
Lectionum  seu  Miscellaneoriim  hb.  iv."  Vmet.  . 
i5^3>  a. work  elegantly  written^  in  which' ht  r 
examines  a  variety  of  learned,  questions, -imd-* 
proves  himself  thoroughly  acquaint(;d  with^the  : 
best  ancient  and  modem  authorsw  .  He  wrote  : 
comments  on   the  lives  of  Cornerm^  ^Nepos,  -. 
then  attributed  to  Emilius  Probus^/.  He  also  . 
appeared  as  a  theologian  in. a  treatise  •**  De  i 
Mundiexustione,  et  de  Die  Judicii,?  commend* 
ed  by  Dupin  for  its  learning:,  and^  elegance*  . 
Italian  poetry  was  anotheir  object  of  his  pur-  . 
suit,  and. he  composed  five  canroa;of  thc.War  *.* 
in  Flanders,  edited  by  Peter  Aretioe  in  1551*  . 
But  the  wpvk  by  which  he  obtained  the  great- 
est rep\jftatioa  was  relative  to  the  subject  of  C 
military  engineering,  and  entitled  **  Delia  Fqp-  - 
tifii^ioae  delle  Citt^,"  first  printed  in  1564  y 
with  the  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  <Jas^>. 
triottoi  and  separately  with  some  addltioo^ 
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fHaccnsnies  in  1584.    It  co«Caifi»  a  descriptioiif 
of  maiiy  ingeniottSi  machines  a^d  insttttmentt 
of  hU  own  inyemion.    II  Was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  skill  in  this  department  that  he 
was  sdnt  by  the  republit  of  Venice  in  a  hidida! 
capacity  to  Famagosta,  in  the  iffle  ofCypraSi 
dien  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  Turks. 
His  serrtces  as  an  engineer  were  of  great  use 
in  the  celebrated  sii^ge  of  that  placci  and  en^ 
a!bled  it  to  hold  out  a  lohg  timCi  with  a  great 
destruction  of  die  enemy.    It  fell  at  last,  and' 
Maggi  wai  carried  by  die  barbarpus  foe  as  a 
davc  to  Constantinople,    where  he  endured 
much  hardship.    He  solaced*  his  wretchedness 
by  his  learned  recolfections,  by  which  he  was* 
enabled,  without  the  help  of  books,  to  com* 
pose  two  treatises,   •*!>£  Tirttid^ulis,*'  and 
«*  De  Equuleo  j"  the  latter  (Gn  the  Rack,) 
fuggested  by  the  reilexioa  oA  the  tortures  to 
which  he  was  daily  liable.     At  length,  while 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  the  emperor 
were  consulting  on  the  means  to  obtain  his  li^ 
'  berty,  having  t^en  imprudently  taken  to  the 
hotel  of  the  latter,  he  was  arrested,  brought 
back  to  orison,  andthere  strangled  in  the  night 
of  March  27,  1572.     Tiraboschu     Bay^.-^A. 
MAGINI,  JoHN-AwTHONV,  a  learned  Ita- 
lian astronomer  and  mathematician  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  was  bom  at  radua,  in  die  year  1556. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  assiduity  in 
acquiring  and  improving  the  Imowledge  of  the 
niathemattcai  sciencess  was  an  excellent  geo- 
metrician and  geographer;  and  obtained  the 
pi»ofes8orship  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Bologna.    In  his  astrbnomicai  lectures,  he 
appears  to  have  been  deterred  irom  openlv  em- 
bracing the  Cojpemican  system,   through  the 
apprehension  of  embroiling  himself  with  the 
iii^uisition;  but  he  shewed,  notwithstanding, 
the  real -opinion  which  he  entertained  concern- 
it%  it>  by  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  from  it 
in  correcting  his  ephemerides,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  inaccuracy  of  the  Alphonsine  tables. 
And  w4iile  he  adhered  to  the  system  of  Ptoleniy, 
he  ondeavo^ured  to  correct  and  amend  it,  in  a 
tftadse  which  he  published,  entitled  **  Nova 
Cselesdum  Orbium  Theoria/*    Among  other 
optical  instruments  which  he  constructed  and 
u^d  in  his  astronomical  observations,  were 
large  concave  mirrors,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
on  dio  subject  of  wjiich  he  published  a  treatise 
in  the  Italian  language.     But  .with  all  his 
learning  and  ingenuity,  he  was  a  dupe  to  the 
pretended  scienee  of  judicial  astrology,  and 
tntsied  himself  in  making  horoscopes,  and  pre* 
diocing  evenUj  both  reladnf  to  pcrfoxw  and 


thiiigs.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  ^  De  Au 
trbl^ca  Ratkme,  Lib.  II.''  dedicated  to  Fran- 
CIS  Gonzague,  hereditary  prince  of  Maiitoa 
and  Mont&rrat,  \9h0st  extraordinary  favour 
he  acquired,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
princes  in  his  time,  by  his  reputation  for  un- 
rivalled skill  in  that  art.  Among  others,  the 
emperor  Rodolph  honoured  him  with  his  no- 
tice, arid  about  the  jfear  1517  invited  him  t9 
Vienna,  where  he  would  have  given  him  a 
professor's  chair;  and  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  Magini  to  leave  Bologna,  settled  on 
him  a  handsome  pension.  Our  professor  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  16 17,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  Of  his  age.  The  most  important 
of  his  numerous  works,  which  reflect  honoui' 
on  his  memory,  are  his  **  Ephcmerides,"  in 
three  volumes,  from  the  year  1580  to  the  year 
1630;  *'  Tabulae  sccundorum  Mobilium  II.** 
•*  Theoria  Planctarum  juxta  Copernicas  Ob- 
servationes;**  **  Scaligeris  Diss,  de  Prccess. 
^quinoct.  Confut;'*  **  Problemata  astronomi- 
ca,  gnomottica^  et  geographica ;"  primum  mo- 
bile, in  Lib.  XII;  «  De  Planis  Triangulis  Lib.** 
"  Trigonometria  Sphericorum;*'  "Comment, 
in  Gcograph.  Ptolcmeii*'  **  ItaHae  Description 
chorographica,"  illustrated  with  sixty  maps; 
"  De  Metoposcopia,"  &c.  Bayle.  Moreri. 
Land?s  Hut.  de  la  Lit.  ie  V  Italu^  vol  IF.  Hv. 
xi.  art.  2.  Huttwfs  Math,  Diet. -^M. 

MAGIO,  Frakcis-Mart,  a  canon  regu- 
lar, ^nd  learned  missionary  of  the  congrega- 
^onde  propaganda  Fide  ^  was  born  in  1612,  and 
died  at  Palermo  in  the  year  1686.  In  the  y^ar 
163^,  he  was  sent  by  the  congregation  into 
the  east,  and  is  praised  for  the  zeal,  prudence, 
and  success  with  which  he  pursued  the  object 
of  his  mission  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Arme- 
nia. He  Is  endtled  to  this  brief  notice,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  the  author  of 
*<  Syntagmata  Linguarum  orientalium,''  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1670,  in  folio.  He  also 
published  a  treatise  "  De  Sacris  Caeremoniisj" 
«'  De  Pauli  IV.  inculpau  Vita  disquisitiones 
Historicae;'*  and  several  tracts  <<  On  the  Ri* 
tual,"  as  well  as  ascetic  pieces.  Nouv.  Dict^ 
Hisu—M. 

MAGLIABECCHI,  Antoky,  a  person  re- 
markable for  his  knowledge  of  books,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1633.  After  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Ladn  language,  he  was  placed  in 
the  shop  of  a  jeweller ;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  sole  passion  was  that  for  reading;  i^ 
which  he  employed  every  leisure  moment  that  ^ 
he  could  command.  It  was  not,  however,  dll 
after  the  death  of  both  his  parents^  iii  1673, 
dint  lif  endrely  abandoned  tnc  trade  to  wfaidi 
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he  wat  brought  upi  and  devoted  himself  to 
Ikeratiure  alone.  The  principal  (Urector  of  his 
studies  was  Michael  Ermini,  librarian  to  car- 
dinal Leopold  de  Medici;  and  he  was  likewise 
assisted  by  many  other  learned  men  resident  in 
Florence.  By  means  of  an  asconis^ing  memovy 
and  incessant  appHcationt  he  became  more 
wnversant  with  literary  history  than  any  man 
.•f  his  time,  and  was  very  properly  appointed 
by  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  III.  the  keeper  of 
the  splendid  library  collected  by  him»  withBree 
admission  to  the  Laurentian  librarv^  to  copy 
from  Its  manuscripts  whatever  ne  chose. 
Magliabecehi  was  a  man  of  a  most  forbidding 
and  savage  aspects  aggravated  by  total  neglect 
of  his  person,  amounting  to  squalid  filthiness. 
His  habits  of  life  were  solitary  and  cynical; 
•never  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  society  or 
the  gratifications  of  sense^.  but  always  im- 
mersed in  hii  books.  HeVould  not  be  waited 
npon  by  a  sinele  servant  till,  after  a  severe  ill- 
Bess  in  1708,  he  was  induced  by  the  importo^ 
Bitj^of  his  friends  to  admit  of  the  attendance  of 
one  in  the  day*tiiiiei  but  dismissed  him  as  soqb 
as  it  was  candle^Uglit.  •  He  nsually  passed  the 
whole  night  in  study,,  except  wfaen^  oppressed 
by  sleep,  he  took  a  little  repose  in  a  and  of 
crad|e-chair  on  which  he  sat.*  He  very  rarely 
took  off  his  clothes  to  go  to  bed,  and,  in  the 
Biidst  of  the  coldest  winter,  he  would  lie  down 
wrapt  up  in  his  cI6ak»  which  served  for  a  robe 
<de  chambre  in  the  day  and  a  quilt  at  night. 
His  dinner  was  usually  three  hard  eggs  with  a 
fbraught  of  wzttfy  aod  he  ncvev  left  hs  honse 
after  it.  I0  the  Ihorniog  he  went  only  to  dbe 
palace- library,  where  he  commonly  passed 
three  hours;  and  he  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  gone  farther  from  FBirence  than  to  Prato,. 
:whither  he  once  accompanidd  cardinal  Nona  to 
see  a  manuscript!  He  had  accumulated  a  co- 
pious and  valaable  library  of  his  own,  which 
was  piled  about  his  chamber  and  small  liouse 
in  singular  disorder ;  the  books  heaped  upon 
one  another,  so  that  it  was.  often  necessary  to 
remoVe  a  hundred  volumes  to  get  at  one  that 
was  wanted ;  yet  such  was  the  locality  of  his 
memory,  that,  when  any  one  came  to  consuls 
him  about  a  passage,  he  could  not  only  direct 
to  the  very  page  in  the  book,  but  to  the  book 
itself  by  its-place  in  the  pile  under  whidi  it  v^ 
buried.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sadSi  a^- 
man  would  be  very  cousteous  to  those  who  vi- 
sited him  out  of  mere  curiosity;  but  to  the 
Ivuly  learned  no  pan  was  n  v^re  communicative 
^  his  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  most  en^U 
mi4  scbolasa  of  tb^.  time  have  expiesMd  their 


oUigatiom  to  him.    He  Miild  at  miee*  direet 
an  author  to  all  the  works  which  treated  upon 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  writing.     Father 
MabUbn^  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  hia 
in  this  way,  calls  him  a  walking  museum  and 
a  living  maxj*    He  had  made  a  hole  in  his 
door  through  which  he  spied  all  approaching 
vbitors,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  their  com- 
pany, he  would  not  admit  Aem.    From  the 
distinguished  post  he  occupied^  and  the  won* 
derfttl  extent  of  his  erudition,  he  was  a  well- 
known  character  throughout  Europe,  not  only 
to  the  learned,  but  to  princes  and  men  of  rank» 
many  of  whom  sent  him  tokens  of  dioir  re-> 
gard.     Lewis  XIV.  always  commissioned  die 
French  literati  who  visited  •  Italy,  to  salute 
Magliabecehi  in  his  name«    The  graad-dukes 
and  their  families  excused  his  unfitness  to  art 
the  courtier,  and  often  conversed  iiridk  him  at 
the  library.     A  great  number  of  letters  wece 
.written  to  him  from  die  learned  an  varierus  ^ 
parts  of  Europe,  many  qf  them  filled  with  thb  . 
most  fulsome  flattery.     Although  so  replenid^  • 
ed  with  erudition,  he  himself  published  scarce* 
iy  any  thing;  and  a  fewletters^  and  a  sfaott 
catalogue  of  oriental  manuscripts  in  At  LaOp- 
rentian  library,   arci  all  his  printed  remains* 
He  also,  edited  some  works  of  authors  of  the 
lower    aojes.      Notlwidistanding  his    singnbr 
OKxie  of  me^  he  preserved  a  good  general  state 
of  heakh.      After  his  iilness  in    1708,.  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand  wished  him  to  lodge  in  . 
the  palace,  and  prepared  fioriiim  a  commodtoua 
apartment  aod  a  large  rcpm  for  hta  books. 
Against  his  inclinarion  he  made  trial  of  his 
new  habitation  for  four  months,  and  then  ro- 
turned  to  his  cottage,  leaving  belund  him  all 
his  books  that  had  been  removed.    He  died  in. 
Jute  1 7 14,.  at  the  age  of  8 1 .     Tirahstii.^^hm 
:.  MAGNElfriUS,  Maonus;  an  usurper  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  by  birth  a  German, 
who  being  made  a  prisoner  of  war^  enrolled, 
himself  in  the  Roman  troops,  and  soon  be* 
came  distinguished  for  vaiour.     He  wqs  dam«> 
manderof  Uie  Jovian  and  Herculian.  bands, 
ftarioned  to  suard  the  banks  of  the  Rliine,  at 
she  time  when  Conatans  !•,  emperor  of  the 
West,  had  incurvsd  ijie  contempt  of  the  anny 
for  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  Througii 
the  cimtrivance  of  count  Mhrcellimis,  die  troopa  . 
quartered* at  Autun  were  fadaeed  to  declare". 
Magnentitts  emperor,    A.  D.  3j;o,   and  thf . 
murder  of  Constans  soon  following^  left  hiaa. 
without  a  rival  in  the  Gallic  and  lisKan  psae* 
fectures.  The  Illyrian  lemons,  however,  4St  up 
their,  aged  genesui  Vitnmao^  wlip  made  rsoustik 
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'  lianee  witk  Magnentius  as  joint  emperor.  They 

•  sent  'an  embassy  to  Constantiusi  emperor  of 
-  the  east,  proposing  terms  of  peace  ^nd  friend- 
ship ^  but  that  prince  refused  to  negotiate  with 

.  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  the  usurpers 
.  of  the  throne  of  Q>nstantine.     In  the  mean- 
time another  pretender  to  the  purple,  Nepo- 
tianus,    arose  at  Rome,    and  obtained   some 
! temporary  success;  but  was  reduced  by  Mar- 

•  cellinua,  and  put  to  death  with  many  of  his 

•  party.     Magnentius  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  acted  with  great  tyranny,  and  by  his 

'  extortions  was  enabled  to  levy  a  very  powerful 
army  to  maintain  his  usurped  autfacority.    Con- 
stantius,  who  had  artfully  detached  Yetranio 
Irom  his  partner,  advanced  to  Sardica,  where 
*that  leader  met  him  with  his  army;. and  the 
reviving  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  to  the  house  of 
Xonstantine  enabled  him  to  depose  Vetranio 
and  unite  his  trooparto  his  own.     Magnentius, 
. entering  Pannonia,   took. the  towii  of  Siscia; 
and  during  the  summer  of  351  maintained  the 
-war  with  various  success,  but  upon  the  whole 
>was  master  of  the  field.    So  fonnidable  did  he 
.appear,  that  Constantius  condescended  to  make 
•him  offers  of  peace,  on  the  terms  of  leaving 
him  in  possession  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and-Britain; 
•but  his  proposals  were  rejected.     At  length 
the  main  armies  met  at  Mursa,    the  modern 
Essck  Dn  thb  Drave,   where,    in  September 
'35 1>  ^  most  obstinate  and  bloody. battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat 
of /Magnentius.    Hef  fled  unpursued  to  the  foot 
of  th^  Julian  Alps,  and  collqcting  the  scattered 
relics  of  his  army,  posted  them  to  defend  the 
passes,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Aquilda.  The 
defection  of  Italy,  which  recollected  the  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  usurper  and  his  minis- 
ters  after,  the  revolt  of  Nepotianus,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops  of  Constantius,  induced 
.Magnentius. to  ^uit  Aquileia  and  retire  into 
.Gaul;  hethowever,  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
van  of  the  pursuing  enemy  at  Pavia.    .Amidst 
the  Cottian  Alps,  the  modem  Upper  Dauphine, ' 
his  troops  sustained  another  defeat,  after  which 
Jie.  tookfrefuge  in  Lyons.    There,  finding  him* 
jsejf  universally  forsaken,  and  suspecting  an  in*- 
tention  to  deliver  him  up  to  Constantius,  he 
ithrew  himself  upon  his  sword,   having  first, 
accordii)g  to  Zonaras,   murdered  his  mother 
and  hi&  brother  De^dorius.    His  death  hap- 
jiened  in  Ausu^  353,  about  the  fiftieth  vear 
fif  his  age,  alter  a  reign  q£  three  years  and  se- 
vea  months*    His  brother,  the  Cxsar  Decen- 
tuifl^ciaticated  his  example  of  suicide.     Ma?- 
nentitts  trasa  profe^ed  Cbristiam  and  not^itE- 


standing  'his  barbarian  origin,  is.said  to'hav^ 
beoi  a  friend  to  polite  literature,  and  to  have 
been  an  eloquent  speaker.  Univers.  Hist. 
Gibbon* — A. 

MAGNI,  Valehiak,  a  celd>rated  Italian 
capuchin  monk  in  the  seventccth  tsentury,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  «aid  born 
at  Milan,  in  1587.  For  a  long  time  lie  was 
master  of  the  novices ;  was  frequently  chosen 
superior  of  difFereut  houses^  and  passed  through 
all  the  considerable  potts  in  his  order.  He 
likewise  acquired  high  reputation,  both  as  a 
•philosopher  and  a  divine,  by  the  manner  in 
"which  he  discharged  the  functions  of  professor 
in  those  faculties.  Pope  Urban  Vll).,  who 
had  a  great  regard  for  him,  made  him  aposto- 
lical missionary  /or  Germany,  Poland,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  and  chief  of  tne  missions  to  the 
northern  countries  jof  Europe.  He  was  also 
considered  to  be  no  less  able  a  politician  than 
he  was  a  divine,  and  was  frequently  en^ployed 
on  important  embassies.  As  a  reward  for  his 
service8,Uladislaus,kingofPoland,endeavoured 
to  procure  him  the  honour  of  a  cardinars  hat ; 
but  was  disappointed,  it-  is  said,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  hisrbitter 
enemies.  For  an  account  of  his  controversies 
with  them,  and  also  with  the  Protestants,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Moreri*  Out  of  revenge 
.for  what  he  wrote  against  them  in  his  "  Apo- 
logy,'* the  Jesuits  accused  him  of  heresy,  in 
maintaining,  with  the  Protestants,  that  the 
primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pdpe  had  no 
foundationin  Scripture,  but  in  tradition  ajone. 
In  consequence  t)f  this  accusation  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison- at  Vrenna;  and  owed  his 
liberty  and  f utvre  'safety  to  the  interposition  of 
the  emperor  FerdinaiKl' III.  Towards  the 
datter  part  of  his  life  be  rerired  to  Sakzburg, 
where  he  died  in  1 66 1  ,about  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  phi* 
losophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  attacked  that^ 
Aristotle  with  equal  spirit  and  ability.  In  pne 
'of  his  treatises  against  him,,  entitled  *^The 
Atheism  of  Aristotle,*'  dedicated  to  father  Mer- 
seni^  he-introduced  the  experiments  of  Torri- 
;ceUi  on  a  vacuum,  as  if  they  were  his  own  in- 
vei^tions  5  for  which  he  was  convicted  of 
f  la^iarism,  without  attempting  to  set  up  any 
defence.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
other  philosophical  works,  such  as  <'  Occularis 
Dembnstratio  Loci  sine  locato  Corporis  succes- 
sive moti  in  Vacuo,  et  Luminis  nulli  Corporis 
inhsBrentis,"  1639 ;  "  De  Luce  mcntium  et  ejus 
Imagine,"  1642 ;  and  si  collectipn  of  philoso- 
phical treatises  ^'  De  Peripatu  \  de  Logica  \  de 
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per  se  notls ;  deSyllogtsmo  demonstratiyo ;  de 
Incorruptib'tlitate  aquae  $  de  Vitro  jnirabiliter 
firactb,"  &c.  published  in  1648.  Bayie.  Mtn 
reri. — M. 

M  AGNOLyPETERya  physician  and  botanist, 
was  born  at  Montpeliier  in  1638.  He  was 
brought  up^to  medi^iney  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1659.  He,  howcrer,  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  plants, 
in  which  he  acquired  a  reputation  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  Toumcfort.  That  great  botanist 
recommended  Magnol  bo  warmly  to  Fagon, 
the  king's  first  physician,  that  the  vacant  chair 
of  botany  at  MontptlKer  was  conferred,  upon 
him  in  1 694.  He  afterwards  was  Toumefort's 
successor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scieaces. 
He  died  in  17 15.  The  works  of  Magnol  are, 
^<  Botanicon  Monspeliense,*'  a  list  of  all  the 
plants  growing  in  the  vicinitT  of  Montpeliier, 
1676,  8vo.  and  with  a  copious  appendix  in 
1686, 8?o. :  this  is  a  valuable  and  very  numerous 
local  catalogue,  and  contains  some  account  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants,  with  figures  of 
the  rarer  ones.  <*  Prodromus  Histories  generalis 
Plantar um,  in  quo  Plants  per  familias  dis- 
ponuntur,''  16^9,  8vo.$  the  method  here  fol- 
lowed is  primarily  founded  on  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  with  further  distinctions  taken  from  the 
root  and  general  habit.  <*  Hortus  regius  Mons^ 
j^liensis/'  i^97>  8vo. }  this  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Montpeliier  is 
arranged  according*  to  the  system^  of  To^me- 
fort.  In  1720,  his  son  Antony  published  his 
posthumous  work,  entitled,  **  Novus  character 
Plantarum,"  in  which  the  naethod  is  alledgcd 
to  be  founded  on  the  calyx,  tfnd  the  natuttil 
characters  are  added  to  each  species.  It  is 
however  an  imperfect  and  faulty  performance. 
He  wrote  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
sciences  some  observations  against  the  cir- 
culatic5n  of  the  sap  in  plants,  and  on  the  use  of 
the  meduliaor  pith.  The  nan>e  of  this  botanist 
has  been  ptrpetuatcd  in  the  fine  genus  Mag" 
mlia  ot  the  class  polyandria.  iiaile%'t  Bibl, 
Botaru    Eioy.  Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Medicine, -^iV 

MAGNUS,  Jonas,  bishop  of  8kara  in  Swe- 
den, sutn^med  JVcxtoHtttjisj  from  Wexio,  the 
placeof  hisblnh,wa6bornini5B3;  and  in  1614 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  political 
economy  at  IJpsal.  'in  1624  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1640  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor>  together  with  the  bishopric 
of  tSk:ira,  where  a  school  was  established,  two 
years  -diiter,  in  consequence  ot  an  application 
which  he  made  for  that  purpose  to  queen 
Chrisftina.  He  died  in  1651.  His  principal 
works  are :   ^  £po6  iti  coronaiione  Gustavi 

V<«;.  Vl» 


Adolphi  regis;  Synopsis  Historix UniTcrsafis,'} 
Upxa/,  i62Z,  8vo. ;  <*  Oratio  de  Regnorum 
Sueciae  et  Gothiae  per  extemos  Gubornatorca 
oppressione,  eorundemque  per  Gustavum 
Adolphum  I.  felicissima  liberatione^  disputa* 
tiones  PcMiticae  XIIL  ex  polttices  Lipsii ;  Se^ 
renissimi  et  potentissipi  Principis  ac  Domini 
D.  Gustavi  Adolphi  S.  G.  W.  R.  debitum 
Elogium,*'  Upsai,  1632;  ••Tuba  Angelica^ 
being  ab  Explanation  of  Part  of  the  Book  of 
Revelations,"  Upsal,  1637.  Gezelius  Biogra^ 
phisla  Lexicon^^]. 

MAGNUS,  John,  called  in  Swedish  iiar^ 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  bom  at  Linkoping  hi 
1488,  and  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  his 
education,  that  he  was   appointed  canon  o£ 
Linkoping  and  Skara  before  lie  had  completed 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age..    Having.pnK 
secuted  his  studies  with  great  success  at  vartoua 
academies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  pani-. 
cularly  at  Louvain,  he  was  made.choice  of  by 
Steno  Sture  the  younger,  to  manage  his  afiakv 
at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  while  in  Italy,  b* 
tool^  the  degree  of -doctor  of  theology  at  Briii* 
disi,  or,  as  others  say,  at  Perugia.     In  tke 
year  1522,  he  was  sent  to  Sweden  by  popt 
Adrian  VI.,  under  whom  he  had  studied  ac 
Louvain,  as  apostolic  nuncio,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes which  had  taken  place  in  the  church;  and 
in  this  new  character  was  receired  widi  ev^rr 
mark  of  friendship  by  Gustavus  L,  who  had 
succeeded  Christian,  styled  the  Nexo  of  the 
North.    Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal ;  but  having  opposed  %vith  t09 
much  zeal  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  Gus- 
tavus was  endeavouring  to  introduce  intoSwic* 
den,  he  lost  die  favour  of  that  monarch,  who^ 
to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  C6 
Poland  ta  dcrmand  for  Urn  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  king  Sigismund ;  but  before  bis 
departure  he  collected  all  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  ohurch  of  Upsal,  and 
carried  tho^*   along  with  him.     After  some 
stay  in  Poland,  he  repaired  in  1533  to>  Rome, 
where  he  got,hiniSelf  consecrated  archbishop  | 
and  next  yenr  he  proceeded  to  Dant»ic,  whert 
he  remained  four  y€ari>  endeavouring  by  letters 
to  induce 'Gustavus  to  alter  liis  views  in  regard 
to  the  reformation.     In  1537  he  was  invicpd 
to  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  ord^r  to  be  present 
at  th&  council  intended  to  be  held  at  Vicenzt  s 
but  as  tUe  meeting  of  this  assembly  was  pre- 
vented by  various  obstacles,   he  resided  nme 
montlis  with  Quirini,  patriarch  of  Vcnices,  and 
employed  that  tune  in  compiling,  in  twenty* 
four  books,  a  chronicle  of  Sweden  and  Goto* 
land,  which,  after  his  dcath^  was  published 
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with  poftr.iits  by  his-  brother  at  Rome,  in 
1554.  In  154T,  he  v%ras  recalled  by  Paul  III. 
to  that  city,  where  he  resided,  in  great  poverty, 
in  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  supported  by 
a  small  pension  from  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1544,'  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  his  "  Hlutoria  Gothorum'  Suecorum- 
que,  libris  XXIV,"  he  wrote  also  "  Historia 
Metropolitan  a,  seu  Episcoporum  et  Archie- 
piscorum  Upsaliensium  Epistolse  variae."  In 
1649  quce*^  Christina  sent  to  Rome  the  cele- 
brated Ludolph  to  recover,  if  possible,  the 
Swedish  archives  which  Magnus,"  as  above 
mentioned,  had  carried  with  him  j  but, .  not- 
withstanding the  strictest  search,  they  were 
never  found.  Het  Algemeeu  Hist.  IVoorden- 
boek  duor  Luisctus;  Jochers  Gelehrt,  Lexicon  i 
AJlgemeims  Hist.  Lexicon.—}, 

MAGNUS,  Olaus,  brotlier  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  first  provost  of  Stregnes,  and  after- 
wards   accompanied   his   brother    to    Rome, 
where,  on  his  death,  he  was  appointed  titular 
archbishop  of  Upsal.     He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  council  of  Trent,  to  which  he  was 
dd^uted  by  the  pope;  was  made  a  canon  of 
St.  Lambert  at  Liege,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Rome,  where  he  was  maintained 
ih  the  hospital  of  St.  Bridget  by  the  pension 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  brother.     He 
died  in  icj;8,  and  was  buried  in  the  Vatican. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his 
^'Historia  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus.eo-. 
nimque  diversis  Statibus,  Conditionibus,  Mo- 
ribus,  Ritibus,  Superstitionibus,  Disciplinis,". 
&c.  first  printed  at  Rome,  1955,  and  afterwards 
a^  Basle,   1567,   folio.     These   are   tbtf  only 
complete  editions,  the  rest  being  merely  abridge* 
ments.     This  work,  which  has  been  translated 
into  moat  of  the  European  languages,  though 
not  into   Swedish,    contains    a    great   many 
curious  things  respecting  the  northern  nations, 
but  intermixed  ijvith  a  variety  of  faMes,  which  * 
shew  that  the  author  possessed  more  credulity 
than  discernment,  and  that  he  did  not  examine 
his  materials  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher. 
He  wrote  also  "  Tabula  Terrarum  Septentrio- 
nalium  et  Rerum  mirabilium  in  eis  ac  Oceano 
vicino,"  printed  at  Venice  1539.     Messenius 
ascribes  to  him  another  work  called  "  Epitome 
Revelationum  S.  Brigittx,  printed  at  Rome  in 
folio.     Gezelius  Biographiska  Lexicon  ;  Nouveau 
Diet.  Historique. — ^J. 

MAGRI,  Dominic,  a  learned  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  was  a  native  of  the 
i&kind  of  Malta,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1604.    Removing  into  Italy,  he  became 


canon  of  ViteAo,  and  died  in  1672,  about  the 
.  age  of  sixty-eight,  with  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing an  uncommon  share  of  erudition,  and 
with  a  high  character  for  virtue  and  piety. 
He  was  the  author,  conjointly  with  a  brother 
of  his,  named  Charles,  of  a  "  Hierolexicon," 
or,  Sacred  Dicti^onary,  published  ac.Rome  in 
r^)77,  in  folio,  which  is  commended  as  a  very 
useful  assistant  to  students  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  of.  a  treatise  in  Latin,  •*  On  the 
apparent  Contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,'*' 
1645,  i2mo.  which  has  undergone  various 
impressions,  at  different  places,  and  was  pub- 
blished  in  an  enlarged  form,  at  Paris,  by  James^ 
Le  Fevre,  archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  as  we  have 
already  seen  under  his  article.  Father  IMagrl 
was  also  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Latinus 
Latinius,''  prefixed  jto  that  writer'^  "  BibJio- 
theca  sacra  et  profana,''  edited  at  Rome  hf 
Charles  Magri,  in  1677,  fd io ;  of  a  treatise 
"On  the  Virtue. of  Coffee,"  1671,  quarto; 
and  of  "  A  Journey  to  Mount  Lebanon,"  ,i(564> 
quarto.     Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^M, 

MAHMOUD,  first  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide 
dynasty,  and  a  great  conqueror,  was  the  son 
of  Sebecteghin,   governor  of  Chorasan,  and 
sovereign  of  Gazna.      At  the  death  of  his 
fat-ber  A.  D.  997  he  wa$  sixteen  years  of  age,, 
and  soon  displayed  a  vigour  whicn  announced 
his  future  greatness.     Having  secured  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  Gazna,  he  marched  into 
Chorasan,  which  had  been  seized  by.  the,  king 
of  Turkestan,  drove  him  oqt,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  provbce.     In  thisi  he  was  con- 
firmed in  999  by  investiture  from  the  caliph 
Cader,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the 
titles  of  Timin-addulat^fi^l-hsLXid.  of  the  state, 
and   Jmin-ai'inillaty  protector  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  year  looi  Mahmoud  carried  hia  arms 
into  Hindostan,  and  twice  made  prisoner  and 
released    Gebal,   a   powerful    prince   in   that 
country,   who    in    consequence  resigned   hia 
crown  to  his  son,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
flames.     An  immense  booty  was  the  fruit  qf. 
this  expedition.      In   the   following  year   he 
reduced  Khalif,    the    revolted    governor    of 
Sejestan,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  ..  He 
repeated  his  invasion  of  India  on  the  side  of 
Hebath  and  Multan  in  1005,  and  was  pro-, 
ceeding  in  a  career  of  success,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  irruption  of  Uek  khan,  king  of ; 
Turkestan,    into  Chorasan.      Ilek   was   soon 
expelled,   when  he    applied    for    succour   to 
Kader  khan,  sovereign  of  Kathai,  who  joined 
him  with  50,000  horse.     The  conibined  army 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Balk,  where  they  were 
m^tby  Mahmoud,  when  a  battle  ensued,  whicL 
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was  fought  tor  a  considerable  time  with  great 
cfcsrinacy.  At  length  Mahn^oud,  mounted  on 
his  white  elephant^  penetrated  to  Ilek,  who  was 
cW  horseback;  an3  his  sagacious  beaSt,  dragging 
liek  from  his  horse,  threw  him  into  the  air, 
and  then  trampled  under  foot  his  bravest  fol- 
lowers. A  rout  ensued,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turkish  army  perished ;  and  the 
conqueror,  returning  to  Hindostan,  confirmed 
K5s  authority  in  that^  country.  In  1009, 
Mahmoud  extended  his  conquests  in  India, 
amd  dcfeatefl  Bal,  a  very  rich  and  potent  prince, 
fft)m  whom  he  acquired  vast  treasures.  The 
cfnperor  of  Hindostan,or  kingof  kxngs,drcadiTig 
his  arms,  sent  to  demand  peace  from  him, 
which  was  granted  on  the  conditidn  of  tribute. 
In  the  next  year  he  took  prisoner  the  prince  of 
Gaur ;  and  penetrating  into  Gurgistan,  or 
Georgia,  made  himself  master  of  the  country. 
His  next  conquest  was  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Marwin;  and  in  lOiif  he  subdued  the  northern 
part  of  India,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Ki- 
fragc,  a  country  three  months  journey  from' 
Gazna.  Besides  other  spoil,  he  took  such  a 
rtumbcrr  of  captives,  that  they  were  sold  at  six 
dradimV  a-p'cce.  After  other  successes  in 
India,  he  added  to  his  dominions  in  1029  the, 
great  province  of  Persian  Irak,  containing  the 
cities  of  Ispahan  and  Casbin,  and  settled  in  it 
his  son  Mastoud,  whorh  he  destined  for  his 
successor.  His  health  was'  at  this  time  in  a. 
declining  state ;  and  in  the  year  1030  he  died 
at  Gazna,  after  a  most  prosperous  rcign  of 
thirtv-one  years. 

This  great  conqueror,  who  stript  s6  many 
neighbouring  sovereigns  of  their  territories,  is 
extolled  by  the  ^Jahometan  Wrt^rs' for  his? 
regard  to  justice,  and'for'his  zeal  irt  the  pro- 

Jja^^ation  of  his;  .religion,  whlih  he  sjifead  in 
tidia  hy  the  e|itermination  of  a  .vast  humber 
of  idolaters,  anfd  the  dembl'^iferl  of.their  .tern pies.' 
They  admit,  however,  that  h^was  too  greedy 
in  amassing  treasures,  the  passion  for  which 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  means  of  its  grati-^ 
fication,  which  were,  indeec*,  immense.  Of 
In's  regard  for  justice,  and  the  patience  with 
Vv'hich  he  bore  remonstrance,  the  following  is 
an  instructive  instance.  'A  cs^ravan  passihg 
from  Irak  to  Hindostari  Was  robbed,  and  several 
of  the  merchants  killed.  Among  these  was  the 
son  of  a  widow,  who  repaired  to  Mahmoud's 
cpurt  and  demanded  justice  on  the  perpetratorsi 
The  sultan  replied,  that  the.  great 'distance  of 
Irak  from 'Gazna  rendered ' it  vci'y  dfffiitllt'for 
him  to  prevent  such  disorders."'  "  Wh^  theit 
(said  the  wrjo^)  'dt)  you  conf]Uer  miHre  ter- 
ritory than  you  can  gov.:Tn>  and  of  .which  y6u 


can  render  no  account  at  the  day  of  judgment?** 
Her  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  'die 
prince,  who  sent  her  back  consoled  with  rich 
presents,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  througli^ 
out  Irak,  that  he  would  himself  be  responsible 
for  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  should 
in  future  travel  thence  to  India  in  caravans. 

Another  story  of  his  strict  execution  of 
justice  is  still  more  memorable.  A  Turk  in 
his  army  one  night  entered  a  poor  man's  habi- 
tation  and  turned  him  out  of  doors,  while  he 
remained  with  his  wife.  The  man  carried  his 
cpmplaints  to  the  sqltan,  who  ordered  him  to' 
bring  word  whenever  the  Turk  should  repeat 
the  outrage.  Three  days  afterwards  he  re-' 
turned,  and  the  poor  man  instantly  informed 
the  sultan  of  it.  Mahmoud,  taking  a  few 
attendants,  went  to  the  cottage  •,  and  causing 
the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  immediately  put. 
the  offender  to  death.  Then,  ordering  a  torch 
to  be  rekindled,  he  looked  on  the  dead  man's 
face,  apd  falling  prostrate,  returned  thanks  to 
God.  He  next  asked  for  something  to  eat, 
and  partook  heartily  of  some  barley-bread  and 
sour  wine  that  were  set  before  him.  The  poor 
man  humbly  requested  to  be  informed  of  the 
meaning  of  the  conduct  he  had  witnessed. 
The  sultan  answered  him  in  the  following 
terms.  "  When  you  brought  your  complaint 
to  me,  I  suspected  that  no  one  could  have  had 
the  boldness  to  commit  such  an  insolence  btit 
one  of  my  own  sons.  Resolved,  .howeveV,  to 
do  you  justice,  I  caused  the  light  to  be  put 
out,  that  I  riiight  not  be  induced  through 
parental  tenderness  to  spnrie  the  criminal.  On 
discovering  that  he  was  not  my  son,  I  wa» 
overjoyed,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  ^  Al- 
mighty; and  you  will  not  woftder' that  I  eat 
with  an  appetite  of  your  poor  fare,  when  I 
iflfcirm  yQtt  that  I  had  not  tnsted  fbod'^lncc 
your  first  application.*'  '  D^ Htrbelot.  '  AloJ^ 
Umiferf.  Hist. — A. 

MAHOME7',  more  properly  Mom* M:!rFn, 
the  founder  of  a  religion  whrch  h:vs  s^reacf 
over  a  great  part  of  x\\q  cn^t,*  w?s  .-.i  nii6!ve  of 
Anbia'.  He  M-as  -Hf  tK-  \Aho  nC'Koriifeh,^!td'  ' 
the'famHybf  Ha?h?\i^^'iilnstvW!s  drrfoTjg'tttfeii:, 
conntfynien  -.i*?  tht-  pfiiico?'.(if  rh'c '■hc^!}^"citf  6f 
Mecca,  and  thcgiTaniiaiisdPitJ^&rhcn-^tcrfipf^,^ 
the  Caaba.  His  birch,  acccrifing  to -the  irjo^f 
probable  chronology,  is  pHccd  ar  Mecca  A.'Di 
569.  Hij>  graiiclfather,*  Abdol  tVfotallcb,  wai  i 
Wealthy  and  generpus  citizen,  the  'father'  pjj 
thirteen  sbn^.  *  Ovk  of  these*,"  A-1;rt1aHah,'  ac*- 
counted  tle'haAdsomest  'amon'^^tHcfyAut'H'of 
his- tribe,  f>Sarri(.'d  "AmiTa,  r.nd'Mie/i  while  hfe* 
son  MahoUTct'  wiiS  an.mAjhrV  *'A$'  he^iift'9 
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mry  dnuU  propettjTy  Uie  child  was  brovght  up 
fixst  by  his  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  by 
h^  eldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.  This  relation 
instructed  the  youth  in,  his  own  profession  of 
z,  QCbercbant,  and  took  him  with  him  at  an  early 
age,  in  a  coiisinercial  journey  to  Syria.  It 
appears  that  on  this  occasion  he  paid  a  visit  to 
at  Nestorian  monastery,  where  he  was  parti- 
Cjularly  noticed  by  one  of  tlie  monks ;  and 
without  adopting  the  legendary  tales  of  presages 
of  his  futufe  greatness,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  received  impressions  in  this  interview  which 
were  afterwards  ripened  into  fanaticism.  Ihe 
Jflahometan  writers  are  profuse  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  admirable  qualities,  mental  and 
Qorporeal/  which  distinguished  their  prophet 
from  his  ^outh :  he,  however,  partook  of  the 
coxamon  ignorance  of  liis  countrymen,  and 
was  untaught  in  the  ,use  of  letters.  Having 
been  rtcpmmended  by  his  uncle  to  Khadijah, 
a  rich  widow,  as  her  factcH-,  he  conducted  him- 
self so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she 
married  him,  and  raised  him  to  a  state  of 
affluence.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
twenty- five  years  of  age  when  this  event  took 
place.  She  was  fifteen  years  older ;  but  grati- 
tude or  prudence  caused  him  to  restrain  those 
propensities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
remarkable,  and  during  her  life  she  was  the 
only  sharer  of  bis  bed.  He  still  acted  as  a 
mcrchani,  and  made  another  journey  into  Syria, 
in  which  the  Christian  writers  find  a  further 
communication  with  Nestorian  monks.  A 
4isposition  to  religious  contemplation,  however, 
^ems  to  have  attended  him  from  his  youth ; 
and  he  was.  accustomed  every  year,  during  the 
inontb  of  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  to  a  cave. at  a  short  distance  from 

.  How  soon  the  idea  of  introducing  a  i>ew 
religion  started  into  his  mind; — whence  he 
-derived  his  persuasion  of  the  unity  of  God 
amid  a  people  of  idolaters — and  how  far  he 
joined  the  ambition  of  personal  grandeur  with 
that  of  the  prophetic  character — are  points  on 
which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held,  and 
which  must  remain  matters  of  conjecture* 
Thatj  however,  an  illiterate  Arab  should  have 
taken  the  enlarged  view  of  the  state  of  mankind 
at  that  period,  and  have  formed  the  extensive 
clans  which  some  theorists  have  ascribed  to 
him,  is  scarcely  credible  ^  and  his  first  designs 
were  probably  limited  to  his  own  countrymen. 
That  he  was  sincere  in  his  zeal  to  abolish 
idolatry  and  propagate  a  purer  theology,  not- 
withstanding he  employed  imposture  as  the 
mttDB,  will  readily  he  credited  by  one  who 


recollects  the  manv  instances  of  a  similar  cenu 
hiuation  in  the  characters  of  legislators  ani 
religious  reformers. 

It  was  in  $09  that  Mahomet,  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  opened  his  pretended 
mission.      His    first   convert  wa^  lu&    wif? 
Khadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  Gabriel,  declaring  him 
the  apostle  of  GoA.  ,She  received  widi  easy 
faith  a  revelation  so  honourable  to  her  beloved 
husband,  and  gained  over  her  uncle  or  cousin 
Waraka,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian* 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  aiid  New- 
Testament.     Mahomet's  servant  Zeid  (whooa 
he  enfranchised),  and  his  young  cousin,  the 
ardent  Ali,  were  his  next  converts.     A  very 
important  one  succeeded  in  Abubeker,  a  man 
of  respectable  character  and  great  influence  ifi' 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  brought  over  ten  of 
the  principal   citizens  of  Mecca.     All  these 
were  privately  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Is^ 
lamism  (by  which  name  the  new  religion  was. 
distinguished^  of  which  tbefundamental  dogma. 
was>  "  There  is  but  one  God>  and  Mahomet 
is  his  apostle."    Its  precepts  were  pretended 
to  be  successive  communications  of  the  divine 
will  by  means  of  Gabriel ;  and  of  these,  col- 
lected and  written  by  his  disciples,  was  com- 
posed the  Koran f  ox  the  Bcok^  which  is.  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Mahometans^' 
Three  years  were  consumed  in  sclent  progress.. 
In  the  fourth,  assembling  bis  kindred  of  the 
race  of  Hashen^  at  a  banquet,  he  openly  an- 
nounced to  them  his  prophetic  mission,  and 
asked   which  among  them  would  accept  the 
ofiice  of  his  vizir  or  first  minister.     No  answet 
was  returned,  till  |:^^  youthful  Ali,  with  all  the 
fiery  zeal  of  enthusiasm^  declared  his  willing 
acceptance  of  the  .post,  and  his  resolution  to* 
fall  upon  any  one  who  should- dare- to  oppose 
his  master.     Abu  Talcb,  the  father  of  Ah  and 
uncle  of  Mahomet^  endeavoured  in  vain  to^ 
persuade  the  new  prophet  to  desist  from  his. 
proselyting  attempts  j  but  though  he  himself 
remained  unconverted,  he  was  of  the  greatest 
service  in  protecting  his  nephew  against  hia^ 
enemies,  and  affording  him  a  refuge  in  times  of 
danger*     For   it   was    not    long    before  his 
preaching  excited  the  opposite  zeal  o?  those 
who  were  aUached  to  the  ancient  idolatry  i 
and  for  many  years,  fanaticism  on  one  side» 
and  bigotry  on  the  other,  equally  agitated  the 
fiery  spirits  of  the  Arabians*     In  the  seventh 
jear  of  the  mission,  ninety-nine  converts  of 
Mecca  werft  obliged  to  retire  into  Ethiopia  ta 
avoid  thje  storxn   of  persecution.     Mahomet 
himself  wa^  frequently  assailed  by  open  for«e 
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0t-  seeret  consptracy*  and  cof»^tratoed  to  fthift 
his  habitation.  He  often,  however^  had 
^th^  satisfaetbn  of  making  converts  of  his. 
bitterest  eneoMes  ^  and  no  hiatory  of  the  kin^ 
affords  more  eaamplea  of  tlie  contagioua  nature 
«f  enthusiasm/than  that  of  the  ritie  of  Islamism. 
In  the  tenth  year  he  had'the  misfortune  to  lo«e 
both  his  generous  protector  Abu  1  aleb,  and 
hi^  faithiul  Khadijah.  Deprived  of  these 
supports  he  was  still-  more  exposed  to  the 
malice  of « the  Koreishites,  and  "at  one  time  be 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  temporary  retreat 
lo  the  city  of  Tayef.  He»  bowever»  had  con- 
siderable success  in  preaching  to  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  from  all  parts  to  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca»  and  he  made  proselytes  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  About  this  time  is  dated 
Mahomet's  nmoud  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven 
on  his|  beast  Al  Borak,  under  the  conduct  of 
Gabriel,  when  ke  had  a  personal  vision  of  the 
deity.  This  ascension*  which  ia.  at  nvosi  ob^ 
scurely  hinted  at  in  the  Kovaa»  makes  a  part 
of  the  legendary  historv  of  the  prophet,  and  is 
admitted  by  ail  the  orthodox  believers,  though 
Aej  are  not  quite  agteed  whether  he  was  cozv* 
veyed  to  heaven  corporeally,  or  only  in  the 
spirit. 

The  twelfth  year  of  the  mission  was  s^nalised 
by  the  reception  of  Islamism  in  the  city  of 
Yathrebr  or  Medina,  several  inhabitants  of 
which  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet^ 
and  came  to  Mecca  to  profier  him  their  aa* 
sistance.  At  this  time  it  is  supposed  that  he 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  propagating  his 
religion  by  force  of  arms,  or,  at  least,  of 
defending  himself  fvotn  his  enemies*  The 
people  of  Mecca  were  naturally  more  exas- 
perated against  him  by  this  shew  of  open 
'  resistance ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for 
his  assassination  by  the  daggers  of  one  man 
from  every  tribe,  that  all  migiit  equally  partake 
of  the  deed.  Mahomet  by  some  means  ob« 
tained  information  o^  this  design,  and  at  the 
dead  of  night,  accompanied  only  by  Abubeker, 
fied  from  Mecca,  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave 
aear  it.  He  was  pursued,  and  strict  search 
'  made  through  all  the  neighbourhood.  The 
pursuers,  it  is*sald,  even  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  '^  but  seeing  a  spider's  web  spun 
across  it,  and  a  pigeon's  nest  with  €ggs  at  the 
entrance,  they  concluded  that  no  one  could 
lately  have  passed  into  it.  After  a  conceal- 
ment of  three  days,  the  fugitives  proceeded  on. 
their  way,  but  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the 
hostile  Koreish.  Superstitious  apprehensiqns, 
or  some  other  motives,  induced  them  to  return 
without  4}SeiiAg  violenco  to .  the  two  iwnis^ 


who  U  length  arrived  safe  al  Medtnv  Thia- 
'^enf,  under  the  name  the  H^ira  (Hijru.)^ 
thefiigh^^  has  been  rendered  memorable  aa 
tUe  era  whence  all  the  Mahometan  nations 
commence  the  reckoning  of  their  lunar  years ; 
it  corresponds  with  A.D.  6aa,  die  thirteenth 
of  the  prophet's  mission. 

Mahomet  was  received  with  great  honour  at 
Medina,  five  hundred  of  its  citizens  advancing 
to  meet  him,  and  conducting  him  within  tho 
gates  in  a  triumphal  procession.  Several  oC 
the  bravest  of  his  McQCan  disciples  followed 
his  exile ;  and  lest;  jealousies  should  arise  be- 
tween these,  who  were  called  Mshageriau$> 
and  the  Ansars,  or  auxiliaries  of  Medina,  they^ 
were  coupled  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity.  Ha 
now  assumed  the"  regal  and  sacerdotal  dig- 
nities. He  prayed  and  preached  in  ttie  weekly 
assemblies,  and  fKlmlnistered  justice  from  tli9 
simple  seat  of  judgdient'^  and  a  nevic  chapter 
of  the  Kora»>  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  was  always  at  hand*  upon  an 
emergency,  and  was  received  without  hesita*^ 
tion  or  enquiry.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Hegira  he  consummated  his  marriage  wirii 
Ayesha,  the  youtig  daughter  of  Abubeker,  the 
first  o£  hia  numerous  wives  after  Khadijah, 
and  the  only  one  who^  came  a  virgin  to  his  bed. 
Hia  followers  rapidly  increased  \  and  he  now- 
began,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  to  declare 
his  resolution  of  nropagatinff  his  religion  by: 
the  sword,  and  destroying  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  employed 
the  love  of  plunder  in  addition  to  religious- 
enthusiasm  as  a  motive  to  attract  adventurers 
to  his  standard,  and  made  a  law '  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  spoil  among  the 
captors,  after  the  deductioa  of.  one  fifth  for 
holy  uses. 

The  first  considerable  exploit  of  the  Moslems, . 
or  followers  of  Mahomet,  was  the  i^tercepuou 
of  a  rich  caravan,  conducted  by  Abu  Sophian, 
the'  chief  of  the   Koreish,   with*  .a   powerful 
escort.     Mahomet,  with  a  body,  amounting  to 
a  third  of  their  number,  met  them  in  the  valley . 
of  Beder,  and  defeated  them  by  the  force  of . 
the  enthusiasm   which  he  inspired.      Much 
spoil  and  many  captives  were  the  fruit  of  thi#  ■ 
victory,  which  was  obtained  with  a  trifling 
loss.     Other  petty  successes  followed }  but  in 
die  third  year  of  the  Hegira  a  reverse  attended 
the  Moslem  arms,  which  was   near   proving 
fatal  to  their  cause.     Abu  Sophiai^  with  thre« 
tliousand  well-appointed  soldiers  met  Mahomet 
with  950    on  mount   Ohud,    not    far  frobi 
Medina  (  and  a  fierce  combat  ekisuedi  in  which- 
the  prophet  was  woundpd  jo  the  face,  and 
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narrowly  escaped  with^hh  life.  Hii  tro6ps 
wire  obliged  to  retreat,  after  seventy  of  them 
had  been  slain  y  and  the  cruel  Hend'a,  the  wife 
of  Abu  Sophian,  has  merited  the  eternal  exe- 
crations* of  the  Moslems  by  her  savage  ferocity 
in  tasting  the  entraikr  of  one  of  Mahomet's 
uncles. 

A  tribe  of  Jews  settled  at  Medina  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  securing  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  worship.  On  occasion 
"  of  a  tumult  in  which  a  Moslem  was  slain,  the 
sword  was  drawii  against  them,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  submit.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  Mahomet  spared  their  lives  •,  but  all  their 

Eroperty  was  confiscated,  and  they  were 
anished  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  A  hatred 
of  this  nation,  from  whose  scriptures,  however^ 
he  had  borrowed  the  best  parts  of  his  religion, 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  new  proplurt* 
'1  he  defeat  at  Ohud  considerably  impaired 
the  credit  of  one 'Whose  ^pretended  commission 
from  hc-fren  ought  to  have  secured  him  the 
victory  over  his  enemies  j  but  by  imputing  the 
disaster  to  the  sms  of  the  Moslems^  by  an 
assurance  of  Paradise  with  all  its  sensual  de- 
lights to  the  fallen,  and  by  inspiring  a  full 
conviction  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
he  was  able  to  support  his  authority  atid  raise 
their  drooping  spirits.  He  had  occasion  for 
all  their  courage  in  the  following  year,  625, 
when  Abu  Sophian,  at  the  head  of  io,o6o 
men,  appeared  before  Medina.  Maiiomet 
prudently  kept  upon  the  defensive  j  and  after 
twenty  days  spent  in  skiijfnishes^  the  Korclsh, 
divided  among  themselves,  despaired  of  re- 
ducing the  fod,  And  retired.  Soon  after  their 
retreat,  under  the  pretext  of  a  divine  command, 
Mahomet  led  his  troops  against  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Koraidha,  who  had  joined  his  enemies. 
They  defended  their  principal  fortress  for 
twenty-five  days,  when  they  surrendered  at 
discretion.  I'heir  hopes  of  pardon  through 
the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina 
*  proved  fruitless  :  the  bloody  conqueror  caused 
all  the  men,  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  to 
be  massacred  in  told  blood,  and  led  away  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity.  The 
capture  of  Chajbar,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish 
poM'er  in  Arabia,  with  its  strong  castles  and 
fertile  territory,  virhich  took  place  some  years 
afterwards,  completed  his  successes  against 
this  unhappy  nation. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  irfstances  of  private 
assassination  by  means  of  his  devotees,  practised 
against  some  particular  enemies*  about  this 
period,  were  regarded  by  his  fanatical  and 
sangumary  followers  as  sufficiently  justiiicd  by. 


his  prophetic  mission;  but  his  (Violat  icr  cfjo 
tice  and  decency  in  the"  indulgence  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his  enfranchised 
servant  and  adopted  son  Zeid,  viras  the  cause 
of  much -scandal.  Chancing  to  see  her  in  a 
becoming  undress,  he  expressed  a  desire,  which 
Zeid,  through  gratitude  or  policy,  determined 
to  gratify.  He  therefore  divorced  ilcinab; 
and  Mahomet,  first  autliorised  by  a  chapter  of 
the  Koran  revealed  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
took  her  to  wife  in  the  most  publit  manner, 
disregarding  a  degree  of  affinity  hitherto  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabians  as  an  ab&olute  prohi-.' 
bition.  It  appears  that  weakness  with  respect 
to  the  female  sex  grew  upon  him  as  he  ad* 
vanced  in  years  and  authority.  Besides  the 
numerous  wives  who  were  successively  called 
to'  his  bed,  he  indulged  himself  in  more  tran- 
sient amours,  and  such  as  his  own  law  forbids. 
One  of  his  wives  detected  hitti  in  dalliance  ia 
her  own  chamber  with  Mary  a  Coptic  slave, 
when,  to  silence  her  reproaches,  he  swore 
never  to  repeat  the  ofience.  Finding,  how-^ 
ever,  that  the  circumstance  was  made  known 
to  his  other  wives,  and  that  they  joined  in  re- 
senting it,  he  separated  himself  fcom  all  of 
them  during  a  month,  which  he  spent  in  the 
company  of  Mary;  anrf  in  order  to  justify  his 
infidelity  and  breach  of  an  oath,  he  produced 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran  containing  a  spe- 
cial dispensation.  Tliat  such  impudent  for- 
geries, which  were  repeated  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  should  be  successful,  is  a  greater 
proof  of  the  credulity  and  fanaticism  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  do  than  of  his 
own  talents  in  imposture. 

Meantime  his  religion  and  authority  were 
spreading  on  all  sides  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of  his 
officers  seldom  failed  to  bring  in  a  qutintity  of 
booty.  He  wa»  treated  by  his  followers  with 
a  reverence  bordering  on  idolatry;  so  that  an 
emissary  of  the  Koreish,  vj^'ho  had  been  sent  ta 
carry  him  a  defiance,  reported  on  his  return, 
that  he  had  been  at  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Pen-^ia,  but  had  never 
seen  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  at*' 
tachment  to  a  prince  as  was  shewn  by  the 
^Moslems  to  their  prophet.  His  views  now 
began  to  extend,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  setit  an  invitation  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  surrounding  sovereigns  to  embracd 
the  new  revelation  of  the  divine  law  of  which 
he  Avas  the  apostle.  These  were,  Khosru  Par- 
viz,  king  of  Persia;  Heraclius,  emperor  .of  Con- 
stantinople; Mokawkas, . ruler  of  Egypt;  the 
king  of  Ethiopia;  and  the  kings  of  diiferenc 
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^tricts  in  Arabia.  The  reception  of  his  mes- 
sage yaried  according  to  the  power  and  pride 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  the  more 
remote  and  potent  doubtless  regarded  him  as  an 
impudent  impostor;  while  the  nearer  and  weak- 
er already- h:id  heard  of  his  fame,  and  stood  in 
some  awe  of  his  arras.  It  was,  however,  of 
greater  present  importance  to  him  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  banished  man  from  his 
birth-place  Mecca;  the  holy  city  to  which  the 
devotion  of  all  the  Arabs  was  peculiarly  direct- 
ed. For  this  purpose,  he  went  at  the  head  of 
fourteen  hundred  men  on  a  pretended  peace- 
able visit  to  the  temple  of  Mecca;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  territory  of  the  city,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Korcish  was  roused,  and  they  sent  him 
word  that  they  should  oppose  his  entry.  His 
first  resolution  was  to  force  his  way;  but  on, 
comparing  his  strength  with  that  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  thought-  it  best  to  propose  a  treaty. 
This  was  at  length  concluded,  not  without 
some  circumstances  of  humiliation  on  his 
part ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  truce  between 
the  parties  should  subsist  for  ten  years,  and 
that  in  the  following  year  Mahomet  should  be 
permitted  to  visit  tne  Caaba  during  three 
days. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  tjie  Hcgira  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  this  so- 
lemn visitation.  With  the  same  number  of 
attendants,  who  deposited  their  arms  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  he  proceeded,  mounted  on 
his  camel,  and  entered  Mecca,  which  was  de- 
serted by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  paid  his  devotions  in  the  Caaba,  kissed  the 
black  stone,  the  great  object  of  veneration  in 
It,  and  with  his  train  encompassed  the  temple 
seven  times.  He  afterwards  made  seven  turns 
between  the  mountains  of  Safla  and  Merwa, 
without  regarding  the  scruple  of  some  of  his 
followers  on  account  of  two  idol  temples  erect- 
ed upon  it;  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion, be  seems  to  have  had  in  view  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  prejudices  of  his  unconverted 
countrymen.  On  the  fourth  day  he  evacuated 
Mecca,  according  to  the  terms  of  that' treaty. 
One  of  the  fruits .  of  this  holy  pilgrimage  waa 
the  conversion  of  three  persons  of  great  note 
among  the  Koreish,  and  afterwards  of  still 
greater  fame  as  Moslems,  Caledj  Amiu^  and 
Othman. 

The  first  conflict  between  the  troops  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  emperor  Heraclius  took  place 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira.  A  body 
under  the  command  of  Zeid  advanced  to  at* 
tack  Muta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, the  governor  of  which  had  assassinated 


one  of  the  Moslem  emvoys.  They  were  m^ 
by  a  much  superior  but  hastily  levied  force  of 
imperialists,  and  in  the  sharp  conflict  that  en- 
sued, Zeid  with. the  two  next  in  command  was 
slain,  and  the  skill  and  valour  of  Caled  alone 
restored  the  day.  The  advantage  to  the  Mo- 
slems was,  however,  on  the  whole,  dubious, 
and  did  not  compensate  the  loss  of  their  brave 
leaders.  Zeid  in  particular  was  deeply  la- 
mcnted  by  his*  former  master  and  friend,  Ma- 
homet. Caled  on  this  occasion  obtained  die 
title  of  the  Sword  of  God. 

An  imprudent  breach  of  the  truce  by  the 
Koreish  gave  Mahomet  the  desired  occasion 
of  turning  his  arms  against  Mecca.  He  was. 
now  able  to  collect  a  body  of  10,000  warriors,, 
well  disciplined,  and  actuated  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  At  their  approach  the  Koreish 
were  atruck  with  a  consternation  which  de- 
prived tliem  of  all  power  of  resistance;  and  the 
Moslems  in  three  divisions  marched  into  Mec- 
ca, one  of  them  only  seeing  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  presently  dispersed.  Maho- 
met was  desirous  of  shedding  no  blood  on  this- 
occasion;  but  the  fierce  Caled,  after  putting  to 
the  sword  some  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
field,  pursued  them  into  the  town,  and  massa- 
cred several  of  the  inhabitants.  .  The  recep- 
tion of  Islamism  was  the  condition  on  which 
the  rest  preserved  their  lives  and  liberties.  All 
the  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  destroyed,  bnt  the 
black  stone  was  rendered  an  object  of  new  ve- 
neration by  the  prophet's  devout  touch.  The 
temple  became,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  vra* 
thenceforth  prohibited  to  all  but  true  believers. 
This  important  event  took  place  m  the  eighth 
year  -of  the  Hegira,  A-  D.  629. 

The  destruction  of  some  famous  idols,  and? 
the  subjugation  of  some  Arabian  tribes,  next 
employed  the  Moslem  arms*  A  confederacy- 
was  at  length  formed  among  the  still  inde- 
pendent and  idolatrous  tribes,  who  advanced,  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  and  encamped  above 
the  valley  of  Honain  near  Mecca.  The  Mo* 
slems,  much  superior  in  force,  marched  to  meet 
them  with  careless  contempt;  but  the  enemy, 
having  beset' the.  heights  which-  commanded 
the  valtey,  received  them  with  such  a  slower, 
of  arrows  that  they  took  to  a  precipitatie  flight., 
Mahomet,  mounted  on  a  white-mule^  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  rushing  into  the  mids^ 
of  the  foe;  and  his  life  was  in  great  danger,-  till 
his  men,  recovering  from  their  panic,  returned . 
to  the  charge,  and  in  the  end  obtained  a  convv 
plete  victory.    The  fugitives  took  reiiige.  uh 
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the  fortified  city  of  Taypf,  whither  the  victor 
ioimediately  proceededi  and  ^ommettced  the 
siege  of  the  place.^  He  was,  however,  unable 
to  take  it;  and,  after  ^veral  fruitless  attacks, 
abandoned  the  attempt*  He  brought  back  a 
great  spoil,  which  he  divided  among  the  rtew 
converts,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment. 
The  following  year  is  called  bv  the  Mahomet* 
ana  **  the  year  of  embassies/  from  the  num- 
ber of  Arabian  tribes  which  sent  deputies  to 
make  their  submissions  to  the  prophet,  and 
announce  their  conversion.  Even  the  people 
frf  Tayef,  who  had  so  vigorously  defended 
heir  independence,  thought  proper  at  length 
io  propose  terms  of  allegiance,  which  were 
those  of  three  years  toleration  of  their  ancient 
worship,  dispensation  from  the  contribution  of 
alms,  and  from  the  burthensotne  duty  of  prayer. 
These  were  absolutely  rejected,  and  they  sub- 
mitted unconditionally:  their  favourite  idol 
/as  destroyed  amidst  the  lamentation  of  its 
lotaries. 

In  the  confidence  of  his  power,  Mahomet, 
now  the  head  of  a  numerous  host,  determined 
to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  declared  war  against  him.  A 
body  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  liorse  accom- 
panied him  somewhat  unwillingly  in  a  march 
towards  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  sufiered  ex- 
tremely from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the 
drought  of  the  desert.  They  arrived  at  length' 
at  Tabuc,  a  fertile  spot  half  way  between  Me- 
dina and  Damascus,  where  they  pitched  their 
camp.^  Here  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
made  their  submission,  and  became  tributaries. 
Finding  that  the  imperialists  were  so  far  from, 
meditating  an  attack  upon  Arabia  that  they 
bad  retired  to  a  greater  distance^  Mahomet 
contented  himstrlf  with  writing  a  second  ktter 
to  Heraclius  urging  his  conversion,  and  then 
marched  back  to  Medina.  After  his  return  he 
promulgated  a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revok- 
ing all  former  edicts  in  favour  of  the  idolaters, 
and  annulling  all  treaties  made  with  them. 
He  now  might  be  regarded  as  master  of  all 
Arabia,  although  the  people  were  not  all  con- 
verts to  his  religion }  but  he  sufiered  his  Chris* 
tian  subjects  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship upon  the  condition  of  paying  tribute  f  a 
degtee  of  toleration  which  has  ever  sinclb  ac» 
companied  the  Mahometan  jurisdiction. 

In  the  tendi  year  of  the  Hegira  Mahomet 
performed  the  pilgrimage  of  valediction  at 
Mecca.  On  chit  occasion  he  was  accompsmied 
by  ninety  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  Hiousand  feliow^ilgritts} 
9ttch  wasthc  spread  of  bis  doctrine  (iaee  he  was 


a  fugitive  from  the  same  place*  He  took  with 
him  all  his  wives,  with  a  vast  number  of  camels 
intended  for  victims;  and  the  ceremonial  which 
he  observed  at  the  sacred  -city  has  served  as  i 
model  to  the  Moslems  of  succeeding  ages.  This 
was  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  life,  for  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  Medina.  His 
health  had -been  gradually  declining  during  four 
years,  which  he  himself  attributed  to  poison 
administered  in  his  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of. 
mutton,  by  a  Jewess  o&Chaibar,  who  meant «t 
as  a  trial  of  his  prophetic  character.  It  was, 
however,  a  fever  which  proved  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
days,  of  which  the  circumstances  have  been 
mimstely  recorded  by  his  disciples.  He  em- 
ployed all  the  intermissions  of  his  disease  in 
publicly  haranguing  the  ^people  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  performing  the  other  religious  offices, 
of  hu  function,  and  in  giving  orders  respecting 
things  (o  be  perfom&ed  after  his  decease;  and 
throughout  diis  trying  scene  he  seemed  to  dis« 
play  a  real  faith  in  his  mission,  and  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  consciousness  of  great  benefits 
conferred  on  mankind.  He  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  favourite  wife  Ayessha,  in  the 
month  of  June  A.  D*  632,  Hegira  1 1,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  Such  was  the  fanaticisnl 
of  his  followers,  that,  they  would  not  believe  his 
death  real  or  possible,  till  Abubeker  by  his 
calmness  and  good  sense  dissipated  their  illu* 
sion.  He  was  interred  at  Medina  in  a  grave 
dug  beneath  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  in  the 
apartment  of  Ayessha,  over  ^hich  a  magnifi- 
cent building  was  erected  by  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding caliphs.  Of  all  his  wives,  in  number 
at  least  fifteen,  the  first  only  bore  him  children, 
and  of  these,  his  daughter  Fatima,  married  to 
Ali,  alone  survived  him.  He  had  a  son  by  his 
Egyptian  concubine,  Mary,  who  died  not  long 
before  him. 

The  most  exaggerated  description  of  the 
corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  their 
,  prophet  is  given  by  the  Mahometan  writers, 
from  which  great  deductions  must  doubtless  be 
made;  bpt  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  he  had 
a  commanding  presence,  an  engaging  address, 
much  natural  eloquence,  a  resolute  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  the  popular  qualities  which 
enable  a  man  to  raise  himself  above  his  equals, 
by  acquiring  their  confidence  and  attachment. 
If  his  measure  be  taken  from  the  level  of  his 
countrymen,  he  may  be  called  great;  other- 
wise, among  the  legislators  and  directors  of 
nations,  he  appears  to  be  entitled  only  to  a  low 
place  in  point  of  enlargement  of  ideas  and  ex-, 
f^ni  of  capacily-    For  ali  that  was  valuable  m 
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inA  tdigioii  he  was  indebted  to  Judaism  and 
Chustianity.  His.  civil  policf  was  rade  and 
barDarous»  and  being  rendered  immutable  by 
its  alliance  with  religion,  it  has  been  the  cause 
«f  a  complete  stagnation  of  improvement  in  all 
jthe  countries  which  have  received  his  law. 
His  moral  character  may  be  estimated  from 
the  preceding  narrative:  it  may  be  added)  that 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  remove  by  assas- 
sination a  prophetic  competitor  who  had  apos- 
tatised and.set  up  for  himself  in  Yemen. 

As  the  promulgator  of  a  new  faith,  he  must 
appear  a  gross  impostor  to  ail  but  his  prejudic- 
ed followers;  yet  real  enthusiasm,  and  a  con- 
viction of  the  ffreat  truth  of  the  unity  and  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  deity,  which  is  the  base  of 
his  doctrine,  seem  to  have  been  blended  with 
■the  arts  of  imposition.  As  he  did  not  pretend 
to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  early 
conversions  he  made  were  probably  owihg  to 
what.  W2i  pure  and  rational  in  his  system. 
For  the  sensual  indulgences  permitted  by  the 
Mahometan  law  are  real  restrictions  upon  the 
boundless  licence  of  Arabian  idolatry^  and  the 
tempting  pictures  he  drew  of  future  happiness 
could  operate  only  upon  those  who  already 
believed  in  his  divine  mission.  The  obliga- 
tions of  prayer,  purification  and  alms  were 
.not  a  little  burthensome;  and  the  absolute  pro- 
.bibition  of  wine  was  a  severer  trial  of  obedience 
than  almost  any  other  legislator  ^has  ventured 
upon.  A  sincere  purpose  of  amending  the 
faith  and  manners  of  his  countrymen  may  be 
admitted,  as  well  as  the  baser  motives  of  pride 
and  ambition;  and  tlie  characters  of  patriot 
and  reformer  seem,  on  a  candid  estimate,  not 
quite  obliterated  by  those  of  usurper  and.  im- 
postor. Gagnier  Vie  di  Mahomet,  M^od. 
Univeri,  Hist.     Giibon.^^A. 

MAHOMET  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  born 
about  1374)  was  pne  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Tamerlane.  After  tliat 
event  the  Turkish  empire  was  torn  by  civil 
wars,  between  the  brothers,  during  which  Ma- 
homet retained  the  government  of  Amasia, 
with  which  his  father  had  entrusted  him,  and 
caused  his  neutrality  to  be  respected.  His 
brother  Isa,  of  whose  designs  he  was  jealous, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  one  of  Mahomet's 
generals.  After  his  uterine  brother  Solyman 
had  lost  his  life  in  the  war  with  his  brother 
Musa,  Mahomet  declared  himself  his  avenger; 
and  being  assisted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Ma- 
nuel, defeated  Musa,  who  was  either  killed  in 
the  field,  or  made  captive  and  put  to  death  by 
Mahomet's  orders.  The  victor  was  proclaim- 
ed sultan  at  Adrianople  in  141 3)  which  city  he 
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made  'the  seat  of  his  empire.  Soon  after  his 
^  accession  he  passed  over  with  an  army  into 
Lesser  Asia,  and  brought  to  submission  Kara- 
man  Oglu,  who  had  laid  siegp  to  Pnisa  and 
ravaged  the  circumjacent  country.  Various 
other  military  transactions,^  but  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, took  place  in  this  reign,  which  was  chief- 
ly employed  in  recovering  what  had  been  lost 
to  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  late  confusions, 
and  restoring  order  and  tranquillity.  The  re- 
bellion of  one  of  the  Mustaphas,  either  an 
impostor,  or  the  real  son  of  Bajazet^  occasion- 
ed a  considerable  temporary  disturbance,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  of  its  author. 
After  having  subdued  Servia,  part  of  Sclavonia 
and  Macedonia,  and  reduced  to  obedience  the 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  he  died  of  a  sudden 
illness  in  142 1,  having  reigned  eight  yean 
with  great  prudence  and  success,  and  with  a 
character  respectable  for  justice  and  clemeacy. 
Afod.  Universe  Hist.     Gibbon* — ^A. 

MAHOMET  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
called  the  Great  and  the  Victorious^  was  son 
of  sultan  Amurath  (or  Morad)  II.  He  was 
born  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  and  received  an 
education  superior  to  that  generally  bestowed 
on  the  Ottoman  princes.  He  is  said  to  hflrto 
understood  five  languages  besides  his  nati^ 
tongue,  and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
history  and  geography.  He  was  twice  invest- 
ed with  the  sovereignty  on  his  father's  resigna- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  twice  relinquished  It 
upon  his  desire  of  resuming  it ;  but  though  be 
made  no  opposition  to  his  father's  will,  he  nev^r 
forgave  the  ministers  who  were  advisers  of  the 
measure.  Ambition  and  the  love  of  sway 
were,  indeed,  his  ruling  passions,  which  he 
soon  began  to  display  after  the  death  of  Amu- 
rath in  1 45 1.  His  first  professions  to  the 
neighbouring  powers  who  congratulated  him 
on  his  accession  were  entirely  pacific ;  and  he 
renewed  with  solemn  oaths  and  assurances  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Constantine/  The  possession  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  which  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
district  the  eastern  empire  was  now  nearly 
contracted,  was,  however,  the  object  nearest 
his  heart;  and  after  a  short  expedition  into 
Asia,  where  he  reduced  Karaman  Oglu,  who 
had  begun  hostilities,  to  submission,  he  se« 
riously  commenced  his  preparations  for  the 
meditated  conquest.  He  gave  indications  of 
his  unfavourable  disposition  towards  the 
Greeks  by  suppressing  the  pension  usually  paid 
to  them,  and  expelling  their  officers  from  the. 
banks  of  the  Strymon;  and  he  performed  a  di- 
rectly hostile  act  by  building  a  strong  fortress 
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cn  the  European  side  of  the  Boephorps^  not- 
vithstartding  the  rexnonstrances  of  Constan- 
tinc.     A  pretext  was  soon  taken  for  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople  commenced   in  the   spring  of  I4S3- 
Mahomet  caused  cannon  of  a  prodigious  size 
to  be  cast,  and  assembled  a  vast  army  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  with  a  great  fleet.     He 
himself  superintended  the  operations*,  and  by  a 
severity  that  punished  die  smallest  disobedi- 
ence  with   death,  and  the  most  magnificent 
promises  of  reward,  stimulated  the  exertions 
•of  his  troops.      The  vast  disparity  of  force 
between  the  assailants  and  the  defenders,  the 
latter   of    whom    were   even   divided   among 
•themselves,   leaves  little  room   for   admiring 
the  milijtarv  skill  and  prowess  of  the  victorious 
party.     Tne  sultan,  violent,  inexorable,  and 
determined  at  any  cost  to  gain  his  point,  drove 
OD  his  men  to  the  attack;  and  it  was  bv  dint  of 
numbers  that  the  final  success  was  ootained. 
^Kve    ships    of    the   Christians  which  broke 
through  and  discomfited  the  whole  Turkish 
.  squadron,  showed  what  might  have  been  done 
/for  the  relief  of  the  place,  had  the  western 
powers  acted  with  any  vigour  and  unanimity ; 
-out  the  fatal  discord  between  the. Latin  and 
Greek  churches  prevented  any  effectual  mea- 
sures for  succour.     The  transportation  of  the 
Turkish  navy  across  the  land  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  construction  of  a  vast 
floating  bridge  or  mole,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances that  denote  invention  or  genius  on  the 
Srt  of  the  besiegers.     On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
ay  1453,  the  general  assault  was  given  which 
determined  the  fate  of  Constantinople.  After  a 
most  gallant  resistance  with  his  few  followers, 
the  last  Greek  emperor  lost  his  life  in  the 
press,  and  the  Turks  burst  into  the  city  through 
'  the  breaches  of  the  walls.    The  number  of  lives 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  victors  was  not 

Seat,  as  their  object  was  the  prize  accruing 
>m  captives,  of  whom  a  vast  number  was 
carried  into  slavery.  Mahomet  appeared  at 
first  to  regard  the  vanquished  with  sentiments 
of  compassion  and  humanity;  but  he  sullied 
bis  victory  as  v/ell  by  setting  apart  several 
victims  to  his  brutal  and  unnatural  lust,  as  by 
the  execution  of  the  first  minister  or  grand- 
duke,  and  his  two  sons,  with  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  of  rank,  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  spare.  This,  indeed^  is  by  some  at- 
tributed to  his  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for 
recovering  the  city.  As  he  determined  to  fix 
the  seat  of  his  empire  in  this  admirable  situa- 
tion, he  .repaired  and  repeopled  the  city  partly 
froni  his  own  subjects,  and  partly  from  the 


fugitive  Greeks,  to  whom  he  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  great  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  however,  was  converted  into 
a  mosk,  with  many  other  edifices  for  Christian 
worship;  and  the  crescent  took  place  of  the 
cross  in  this  second  capital  of  Christendom. 
After  this  event,  the  western  writers  givcMa* 
homet  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  whole  reign  of  this  monarch  was  spent 
in    martial   projects,   which  upon  the  whole 
proved  successful,  and  rendered  him  equally 
tlie  terror  of  the  Christian  world,   and  the 
pride  of  the  Mahometan.     A  particular  narra- 
tive of  these  transactions  belongs  to  history; 
and  it  will  here  suffice  to  mark  the  principal 
results.     In  1454  he  invaded  Servia,  and  made 
it  tributary.     His  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1456 
was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  valour  of  Hu- 
niades,  who  in  a  sally  destroyed  a  great  nun>- 
ber  of  his  men,  wounded  the  sult^^n  himself, 
and  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  object.     In- 
terfering in  the  disputes  in  the  Morea  between 
Thomas    and   Demetrius,*  the  two  surviving 
princes  of  the  Palxologi,  Mahomet  marched 
in  person  to  the  country,  and  at  length  reduc- 
ed the  whole  of  it,  except  some  maritime  towns 
possessed  by  the  Venetians.    Soon  after,  he 
subdued  Trebizond,'   where  a  prince  of  the 
Comnenian  familv  had  founded  a  petty  empire, 
and  put  to  deatn  the  emperor  and  his  sons. 
His  frequent  attacks  on  Scanderbeg,  the  famous 
prince  of  Epirus,  the  dread  of  the  Turks,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  valiant  leader,  all  Albania  submitted  to 
his  arms.       He  took  Mitylene,  the  ancient 
Lesbos,  with  other  islands;  and  reduced  Bos- 
nia under  his  dominion,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  lUatthias  king  of  Hun- 
gary, together  with  part  of  Servia.     He  main- 
tained a  long  war  against  the  Venetians  with 
various  success,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace  to  his  advantage.    He  entirely  subdued 
Caramania,  the  sovereigns  of  which  had  long 
been  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.      He  conquered  Negropont,  the 
ancient  Eubtsa;  and  wrested  Kafia  in  Krim 
Tartary  from  the  Genoese.     He  had  various 
conflicts  with  Uzun  Hassan,  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia, and  finally  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle 
when  he  had  invaded  the  Turkish  dominions. 
One  of  his  latest  attempts  was  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  the  valour 
of  the  kniehts*    The  capture  of  Otranto  in 
Italy,  which  gave  him  a  footing  in  that  fine 
country,  was  some  compensation.      But  the 
restless  spirit  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the 
repose  of  mankind|  was  now  near  its  extino- 
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tion.  'At  a  small  town  }n  3ithynia»  near  which 
lie  had  pitched  his  tent  with  a  numerous  army 
Yeady  to  proceed  against  Uzun  Hassan,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  May  148 1, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 
years.  The  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and 
the  loftiness  of  enterprize,  by  which  this  con- 
queror was  characterised,  raise  him  above  those 
possessors  of  an  hereditary  throne  who  merely 
give  a  date  to  the  great  actions  performed  by 
-their  ministers  and  generals ;  nor  was  he  only 
ambitious  to  extend  his  dominion  by  arms, 
but  entertained  enlightened  ideas  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  and  the  arts.  His  successes, 
however,  were  chiefly  obtained  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  urged  on  by  unfeeling  despotism, 
and  he  generally  failed  in  the  contest  with 
combined  skill  and  valour.  The  evils,  he 
brought  upon  Christendom  have  caused  his 
moral  qualities  to  be  painted  in  the  darkest 
colours  by  its  writers  5  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  equally  employed  perfidy  and  dissimu- 
lation, with  open  violence,  to  compass  his  de- 
signs ;  that  he  was  brutally  licentious  and  in- 
exorably cruel.  He  has  been  accused  of  irre- 
ligion,  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  tolerant  spirit 
which  directed  his  conduct  towards  the  van- 
quished of  different  religions ;  yet  he  displayed 
the  usual  zeal  of  princes  in  founding  splendid 
edifices  for  the  public  worship  of  his  sect..  The 
romantic  story  of  his  stern  triumph  over  the 
power  of  love,  by  striking  off  with  his  own 
hand  the  head  of  a  beautiful  slave  in  whose 
embraces  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his 
martial  projects,  first  appeared  in  the  work  of 
an  Italian  novelist,  and  is  probably  a  mere  fic- 
tion. That  of  his  causing  fourteen  pages  to 
be  ript  open  in  order  to  discover  which  of 
them  had  stolen  a  melon  ;  and  that  of  the  les- 
son in  anatomy  which  he  gave  to  Bellini,  the 
■painter,  by  beheading  a  slave  in  his  presence 
to  show  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  may  be 
believed  or  not  according  to  the  impression 
which  his  general  character  has  made  upon 
the  reader.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist*  Gibbon* — A. 
MAHOME  r  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
was  the  son  of  Amurath  III.  He  was  born 
about  1564,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  Janu- 
ary 1 596,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  first 
act  is  said  to  have  been  the  slaughter  of  nine- 
teen brothers,  and  of  ten  of  his  father's  wives 
or  concubines  from  whom  offspring  might  be 
apprehended.  Having  secured  his  throne  by  thife 
inhuman  sacrifice,  and  appeased  a  mutiny  of  the 
janizaries,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that  indolence 
and  sensuality  which  are  the  usual  vices  of  the 
Ottoman  princes,  little  regarding  tlic  affairs  of 


his  empire,  whrch  were  seldom  more-  unprop. 
perous  than  in  his  reign.  The  emperor  Ro^ 
dolph  II.  formed  a  confederacy  against  the 
Turks  with  the  princes  of  Trahsylvania,  Wa* 
lachia,  and  Moldavia,  and  made  several  success^ 
ful  incursions  into  the  Turkish  cerritoriev. 
In  the  succeeding  years  many  bloody  battleir 
were  fought,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  die 
Turks,  who  lost  the  city  of  Gran  and  the  lower 
town  of  Buda,  with  many  important  fortresses. 
Mahomet  was  once  induced  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  which  he  march.* 
ed  into  Hungary  and  took  some  places.  His 
camp,  however,  was  forced  by  the  imperialists; 
and  he  escaped  a  total  defeat  only  through  the 
avarice  of  his  enemies,  who  were  jnore  mtent 
on  the  booty  thah  on  securiog  the^victory.  A 
rebellion  in  Asia  increased  the  disorders  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which  at  length  rose  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  janizaries  niutinied,  and 
obliged  Mahomet  to  sacrifice  sonie  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  banish  the  queen-mother  from  his 
counsels.  Discontents  still  prevailii^g  in  the 
capital,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing 
him,  and  raising  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  ; 
but  it  was  discovered,  and  quelled  by  the  death 
of  a  number  of  conspirators,  and  of  the  young 
prince,  and  the  sultana  his  mother.  Peace  at 
length  appeared  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  negociations  were  set  on  foot  for  tklK 
purpose,  when  Mahomet  was  carried  off  by  a 
sudden  disease  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  after  an  inglorious  and  troublesome  reign 
of  about  eight  years.  This  prince  had  all  th? 
haughtiness  and  severity  of  his  race,  \<rith  Uttlt 
courage  or  enterprize ;  and  was  addicted  t^ 
gross  debauchery  and  indolence,  by  which  he 
ruined  his  health  and  shortened  his  daysl 
Mod,  Univ.  Hist, — A. 

MAHOMET  IV.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
born  in  1642,  succeeded  his  deposed  father 
Ibrahim  in  1649.  During  his  minority  >the 
government  was  administered  by  his  mother, 
assisted  by  the  council  of  twelve  bashaws. 
War  was  continued  with  the  Venetians^  and 
carried  on  with  various  success.  At  home, 
dissensions  between  the  janizaries'  and  .spahis 
disquieted  the  capital,  and  the  empire  was  fur- 
ther convulsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  bashaw  * 
of  Aleppo,  who  at  first  gained  great  advan* 
tages  over  the  grand-vizier,  but  in  the  crtd  lost 
his  life.  War,  in  1660,  was  rekindled  with 
great  vigour  in  llunj^nry,  and  the  Turkish 
arms  were  at  first  successful.  A  great  victory, 
however,  gained  by  Montecuculi,  the  imperial 
general,  at  the  Raab  in  1664,  inclined  the  Otto- 
man court  to  2^  peacc^  which  w^s  soon  after 
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#0notucted.  rThe  conquest  of  the  city  and 
island  of  Candia  frorp  the  Venetians  in  16699 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  y«ar8»  was  one  of 
the  memorable  cventb  of  this  reign;  A  war 
with  Poland  in  167  a,  in  which  the  Turks  took 
Ksiminiek,  was  terminated  by  a  peace  very 
jiumiliating  to  the  Poles;  but  the  nation  refus* 
ing  to  ratify  it»  the  grand-marshal  John  Sobl- 
eski  in  the  following  year  ^ave  the  Turks  a 
complete  defeat  at  Choczimy  which  was  the 
means  of  raising  him  to  the  Polish  throne.  A 
new  peace  was  made  between  the  two  nations 
in  1677 ;  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  war 
with  the  Russians,  to  whom  the  Cosacks  had 
revolted.  The  Turks  lost  a  battle,  but  took 
Czechrim,.a  town  of  the  Ukraine,,  and  hostili- 
ties were  at  length  terminated  by  a  truce. 

The  revolt  of  Emeric  Tekeli  and  a  great 
part  of  Hungary  from  the  German  dominion 
tempted  the  Ottoman  court  to  infringe  their 
peace  with  the  emperor,  by  making  use  of  the 
opportunity  fo  recover  what  they  had  lost  in 
that  country;  and  in  1682  assistance  was  openly 

fi^en  to  Tekeli,  and  war  was  declared  by  the 
*orte.  The  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  at 
the  head  of  a'g^eat  army,  marched  for  Vienna, 
and  appeared  before  that  capital  in  July  1683. 
Such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Turks, 
that  the  emperor  Leopold  retired  to  Lintz, 
and' the  siege  commenced!,  The  relief  of  Vi- 
enna by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  great  losses 
sustained  by  the  Turks  in  their  retreat,  have 
been  telated  in  the  life  of  that  hero.  (See 
Join  SoiiesiL)^  This  ill  success,  with  several 
instances  of  misconduct,  caused  the  vizier  to 
be  strangled,  by  orders  from  the  Porte.  After 
this  period  fortune  almost  entirely  deserted  the 
Turkish  anns«  A  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive again^  the  Turks,  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  emperor,  the  Poles,  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  latter  sent  troops  into  the  Morea^^ 
and  took  a  number  of  places ;  while  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated  the  Turks  at  We- 
issen,  and  took  Vicegrade  and  other  towns. 
Buda,  after  a  long  siege,  was  at  length  stormed 
by^the  imperialists  in  sight  of  the  grand  vizier 
add  his  army.  Seghedin  was  next  taken;  and, 
in  1 68 7,  prince  Charles  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Mohatz,  which  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Sclavonia  and  Transylvania.  This 
career  of  ill  fortune  excited  great  discontents 
among  the  Turks,  and  the  army  broke  out  into 
a  fierce  mutiny.  Quitting  theiv  camp  near 
Belgrade^  they  marcGed  for  Constantinople, 
and  sent  before  them  a  demand  of  the  grand 
vizier's  head.  After  some  vain  attempts  to 
soften  them,  this  was  granted|  and  their  prin- 


cipal leader  was  appointed  in  his  stead.'  They^ 
however,  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where  the 
populace  joined  them  in  their  cries  of  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  what  was  more  alarming,  the  ulema^ 
or  men  of  the  law,  tdok  the  same  side.  The 
sultan  was  upbraided  with  his  neglect  of  pub- 
lic aflairs,  and  exhorted  to  resign  a  government 
which  he  was  unfit  to  conduct,  to  his  brother 
Solyman.  Mahomet  thought  that  the  best 
means  of  preventing  his  deposition  would  be 
to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  and  sent  orders 
for  the  purpose;  but  his  design  being  made 
known,  they  were  safely  guarded.  At  length 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ranndate  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  nakib  or  keeper  of  the 
holy  standard,  and  pronounce  his  resignation* 
He  quitted  the  throne  in  1687,  ^"^  ^^^  confin- 
ed to  his  apartment,  where  he  survived  till 
1691 ;  a  proof  of  the  greater  mildness  which 
began  to  prevail  id  the  Ottoman  policy.  Two 
of  his  Sons  afterwards  came  to  the  empire* 
Mahomet  IV.  is  described  as  distinguished  for 
justice,  clemency,  and  valour.  The  history 
of  bis  reign,  however,  is  that  pf  his  generals 
and  ministers;  and  his  activity  was  shown 
only  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chace,  to  which  he 
was  immoderately  addicted,  and  on  which  he 
bestowed  vast  expence.  Mod*  Univers.  Hist. 
—A. 

MAIER,  Michael,  a  distinguished  writer 
among  the  German  Rosycrusians  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  was  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
who,  having  been  educated  a  chemist,  con- 
ceived the  visionary  idea,  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  thq  discoverer  of  the  grand  secret  of 
transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  sacri- 
ficed his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  understand- 
ing, in  the  ruinous  pursuit  of  it.  The  principal 
works  in  which  he  has  published  reveries  on 
this  subject  are  his  "  Atalanta  Fugiens,"  161 8, 
quarto ;  and  his  "  Septimana  Philosophical* 
1620,  quarto.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  any  curiosity  to  see  the  titles  of  the  other 
pieces  in  which  he  exposed  his  folly,  we  refer 
to  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAIGNAN,  Emanuel,  a  French  religious 
minim,  and  a  very'  able  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  160 1.  He 
gave  very  early  indications  of  an  inquisitive 
disposirion,  dnd  an  inclination  for  learning: 
for  when  he  was  a  child,  and  out  of  humour^, 
nothing  would  so  soon  pacify  him  as  the  put- 
ting a  little  book  into  his  hands>  the  leaves  of 
which  he  would  turn  over  and  examine  with 
no  little  pleasure.    He  went  through  a  coursit 
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af  grammarJeammg  at  the  college  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  and  at  that,  period  of  life»  instead  of 
joining  in  the  amusements  of  his  3chool-fel^ 
lowfr  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  he  used 
to  spend  them  in  walking  in  the  convent  of 
Minims,  listening  to  serious  conversation.  By 
diis  means  he  became  predisposed  to  embrace 
the  religious  life;  and  the  chagrin  which  he 
felt  at  having  a  prize  which  he  considered  to 
be  his  due  adjudged  to  another  scholiir,  de- 
termined him  to  renounce  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted  -into  the  n-aternity  of  Minims. 
While  he  was  going  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy, he  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  which  his  preceptor 
taught,  and  disputed  against  them  on  every 
opportunity.  He  also  took  delight  in  inventing 
and  solving  geometric;.!  problems;  which  he 
would  do  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  neat- 
ness, as  if  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  in 
Euclid's  Elements,  whi,ch  he  had  never  seen. 
In  a  short  time  his  tutor  was  astonished  by  the 
discovery,  that,  without  any  assistance  from  a 
master,  our  young  xnonk  had  become  quite  a 
'  proficient  in  mathematical  learning.  The  nu- 
merous proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  which 
be  exhibited,  during  his  pupilage,  pointed  him 
out  as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in 
teaching  the  sciences  toothers;  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  by  his  superiors  to  the 
mathematical  chair,  which  he  filled  with  such 
address  and  judgment,  that  his  reputation  soon 
spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  coun- 
try. In  the  year  1636,  the  general  of  the 
A^linims  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed 
him  mathematical  professor  in  the  convent  of 
the  Trinity  upon  mount  Pincio.  Afterwards 
he  was  appointed  tg  teach  divinity  also  in  the 
same  seminary.  Here  he  spent  fourteen  years 
in  the  most  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  appointments,  eminently  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  mathematical  discoveries,  and  phy- 
sical experiments,  which  extorted  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  tho^e  who  were  the  most 
conversant  in  those  sciences.  One  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  extend  the  fame  of 
his  great  abilities,  was  a  contest  which  arose 
between  him  and  father  Kircjier  the  Jesuit, 
concerning  the  first  invention  of  a  catoptrical 
work;  which  was  decided  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  learned  men  at  Rome,  as  that  the  glory  of 
the  discovery  was  left  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties.  In  the  year  i6«,8,  father  Maignan 
printed  at  Rome,  at  the  expence  qf  cardinal 
Spada,  his  treatise  *'  De  Perspectiva  Horaria;" 
which  miet  with  a  very  favourable  reception^ 


and  particuUrly,  as  jio  one  'had,  at  that  time 
undertaken  a  performance  of  that  kind.  It 
contains  a  method,  of  making  telescopes,  in- 
vented by  himself,  which  he  explains  at  large, 
having  no  wish  to  conceal  aa  a  mystery  what 
his  ingenuity  had  found  out.  So  far  from 
being  of  such  a  disposition,  he  was  always 
ready  to  communicate  whatever  he  knew  on 
the  subject,  to  such  artists  as  were  desirous  of 
making  dioptrical,  or  other  instruments,  'ac- 
cording to  ki^  discoveries  and. method. 

In  the  year  1650,  father  Maignan  returned 
from  Rome  to  Toulouse,  Vhere  he  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  satisfaction,  and  created 
provincial  in  the  same  year,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  wish  not  to  have  any  office  confer- 
red upon  him,  which  might  interrupt  his  atteii^ 
tion  to  his  studies.  In  the  year  1652,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Latin,  his  "  Course  of  Philosophy,'* 
in  four  volumes  octavo;  by  which  work  he 
might  at  least  expect  to  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  it.  And  if,  because  he  explained 
physics  by  the  four  elements,  the  glory  of  that 
invention  should  be  denied  him,  and  given  to 
Empedocles,  or  as  others  contend,  to  Plato, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  done  the 
same  thing  with  r'espect  to  this  hypothesis,, 
which  Gassendi  did  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
atomists.  To  a  second  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1673,  in  folio,  the  author  added 
a  treatise  against  the  vortices  of  Descartes, 
and  another  upon  the  speaking  trumpei,  in- 
vented by  our  countryman  sir  Samuel  Morland* 
He  also  illustrated  the  first  of  these  treatises  hf 
the  invention  of  a  machine^  the  movements  oF 
which  satisfactorily  overthrew  Descartes's  sup.<» 
position  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
universe  was  formed,  or  might  have  been* 
formed,  and  concerning  the  centrifugal  force. 
When  this  work  first  appeared,  the  parti zans 
of  Aristotle  insisted,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  author's  opinions  with  the  truths  ' 
of  religion.  This  objection  our  author  under- 
took  to  refute  in  a  work  entitled  "  Philosophia  • 
Sacra;"  but  he  was  for  some  time  prevented 
from  carrying  hij^^design  into  execution,  by  an 
illness  which  attacked  him  in  1654,  by  the 
functions  of  visitor-general  of  his  order,  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  by  a  journey  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1657,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  supply  the  place  of  father  Mersenne,  in  a 
society  of  learned  men  who  held  their  meetings 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Lewis  de  Montmort,^ 
master  of  requests.  In  the  year  1660,  when 
Lewis  XIV.  passed  through  Toulouse  on  his  ^ 
return  from  his  marriage,  he  would  visit  the  . 
cell  of  father  MaignaO)  as  one  of  the  most  f\u 
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riou8  objects  in  that  province.  On  tK'.s  occa- 
sion he  was  so  struck  with  the  great  number  of 
mathematical  instruments,  and  different  ma- 
chines which  it  contained,  all  the  father's  own 
-workmanship,  that  he  was  desirous  of  trans- 
planting such  an  extraordinary  genius  to  Paris; 
and  he  commissioned  cardinal  Mazarine  to  ac- 
quaint him  on  the  following  day  with  his 
wishes.  Had  our  author  possessed  ambition, 
such  an  intimation  from  the  monarch  would 
have  furnished  him  with  a  fair  opportunity  of 
gratifying  that  passion.  But  for  his  modest 
humble  mind,  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  liis  stu- 
dies had  stronger  charms  than  the  pomp  and 
honours  of  a  court;  and  he  pleaded  so  ear- 
nestly for  permission  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  cloister,  in  which  he  had 
taken  upon  him  the  habit  of  his  order,  that  the 
cardinal  desisted  from  urging  ^  proposal  so 
contrary  to  his  inclination. 

In  the  year  1662,  our  author  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  '*  Philosophia  Sacra,"  octavo, 
which    drew    him    into   a   long   controversy 
with  several  learned  opponents,  of  which  the 
reader  may  find  a  particular  account  in  Bayle. 
His  replies  to  their  strictures  were  published 
In  five  separate  appendixes,  which  were  col- 
lected together  in   one  volume,   in   the  year 
1672.     In  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the  world 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Philosophia  Sacra;" 
and  in  the  following  year,  a  dissertation  ^*  De 
Usu  licito  Pecuniae,"  i2mo.     In  the  midst  Of 
these  occupations  old  age  was  stealing  on  our 
author,  with  the  infirmities  inseparable  from  a 
very  studious  and  austere  life.     As  long  as  his 
strength   permitted,    however,    he   continued 
making  experiments,  reading  lectures,  and  su- 
perintending the   instruction  of  the   younger 
members  of  his  order;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction, after  the  age  of  seventy,  of  forming 
several  excellent  philosophers,   who  reflected 
honour  on  their  master,  and  rendered  no  little 
service  to  the  interests  of  science.     He  was 
consulted  by   the    greatest  philosophers,    all 
whose  numerous  enquiries  he  answered,  either 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writnig.     No  person 
ever  loved  idleness  less  than  he  did.     He  is 
said  to  have  studied  even  in  his  sleep: "for  in 
his  dreams  he  was  often  employed  on  some 
theorenis,  the  deduction  of  which  he  pursued, 
till  he  arrived  at  their  demonstration;  and  he 
was  often  suddenly  awakened   by   the   great 
pleasure   which   he   felt  in  such  discoveries. 
That  tliose  itieas  might  not  be  lost,  he  marked 
them  dow..  in  ihort  characters  upon  paper,  as 
weP    as  i  ic   '^  If  viiess  would  permit,    with  a, 
piece  oi  chulk  or  pencil  which  he  laid  under 


his  pillow.  The  innocence  of  his  life,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  vir- 
tues, rendered  him  no  less  the  objec^of  esteem, 
than  he  was  of  respect  on  account  of  his  ge- 
nius and  learning.  He  died  at  Toulouse  ia 
1676,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  with  great  facility, 
and  with  such  correctness  that  he  made  no  al- 
terations in  his  manuscripts.  Bayle.  Moreri. 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.-^M. 

MAILLA,  Joseph-Anne-Makt  de  Moy- 
RiAC  DE,  a  learned  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  in  1669  at  Maillac,  in  the  district  of 
Bugey.  He  was  sent  by  the  society  on  the 
mission  to  China  in  1703,  and  applied  himself 
with  so  much  assiduity  and  success  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  characters,  sciences,  mytho- 
logy and  history  of  that  country,  that  the  na^- 
tives  themselves  were  surprised  at  his  progress. 
He  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Kam  hi  with 
other  missionaries  to  make  the  map  of  China 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  engraved  at 
Paris,  and  he  afterwards  made  particular  maps 
of  some  provinces.  Being  fixed  at  the  imperial 
court,  he  had  access  to  the  **  Great  Annals  of 
China,"  which  he  translated  into  French,  and 
sent  over  his  manuscript  to  France  in  1737. 
It  was  to  make  twelve  volumes  quarto,  and 
some  of  the  first,  were  published  by  the  abbe 
Grosier  in  1777.  This  work  forms  the  only 
complete  history  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Its 
style  has  been  retouched  by  the  translator,  and 
the  long  and  insipid  harangues  have  been  sup- 
pressed. This  father  died  at  Pekin  in  1748, 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  after  a  residence  of 
forty-five  years,  iu  China,  and  was  buried  at 
,the  expence  of  the  emperor  Kien  Long.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAILLET,  Benedict  de,  born  of  a 
good  family  of  Lorraine  in  1659,  ^^^  nomi- 
nated at  the  age  of  thirty-three  consul  general 
of  the  French  nation  in  Egypt.  He  exercised 
this  employment  during  sixteen  years  with  great 
credit  and  success,  and  was  recompensed  with 
the  consulate  of  Leghorn,  the  mo:>t  consider- 
able belonging  to  the  French  commerce.  In 
17 1 5  he  was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  factories 
of  oarbary  and  the  Levant,  and  executed  his 
commission  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
government,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire 
with  a  handsome  pension.  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Marseilles,  where  he  dieil  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  in  1738.  De  Maillct  was  a 
man  of  exact  probity,  of  pleasing  and  gentle 
manners,  and  of  a  warm  imagination.  He 
was  all  his  life  a  great  student  of  natu..il  his- 
tory, .which  his  lively  fancy  turned  into  a  sys« 
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tern  that  for  a  time  interested  tbe  lorers  of 
scientific  speculation.  He  held  AaZ  ail  the 
land  of  this  earth,  and  its  vegetable  and  animal 
inhabitants,  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  on 
the  successive  contraction  of  its  waters;  that 
men  had  originally  been  tritons  furnished  with 
tails  \  and  that  they,  as  well  as  other  animals^ 
had  lost  their  marine,  and  acquired  their  terres* 
trial  forms  by  their  agitations  when  left  on  dry 
ground.  This  whimsical  system  appeared  af- 
ter his  death  in  a  work  entitled  "  Telliamed/* 
from  the  letters  of  his  name  transposed,  and 
which  pretended  to  be  the  substance  of  a  con- 
ference between  an  Indian  philosopher  and  a 
French  missionary,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1748,  and  put  into  its  dialogue-form  by  the 
editor,  the  abbe  la  Mascrier.  It  is  addressed 
in  a  jocular  epistle  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
author  of  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  is  there 
announced  as  a  mass  of  reveries;  but  the  work 
itself  is  written  with  great  gravity  and  apparent 
seriousness,  and  contains  many  curious  and 
philosophical  observations,  though  applied  to 
support  an  extravagant  theory.  The  same 
editor  also  published  in  1743,  "  A  Description 
of  Egypt,"  drawn  up  from  the  papers  of  de 
Maillet,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Halleri  Bibl. 
Atiatom. — A. 

MAIMBOURG,Lewis,  a  celebrated  French 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  controversial  writer 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  born  at 
Nancy  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year  1610.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits;  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  usual  course  of  studies,  was  made  teacher 
of  classical  learning  for  six  years.  Afterwards  . 
his  superiors  appointed  hini  to  the  office  of 
preacher,  which  he  discharged  with  great  po- 
pularity in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
His  popularity  he  owed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  peculiarity  of  the  subjects  of  his 
sermons,  the  strange  descriptions,  and  bur- 
lesque sallies,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit,  which  he  introduced  into  them.  •  Bayle 
has  preserved  a  curious  account  of  one  of  his 
discourses,  furnished  by  a  writer  of  Port- 
Royal,  which  exhibits  an  extraordinary  picture 
©f  pulpit  buffoonery.  And  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  caricature,  though  evidently  drawn 
by  an  unfriendly  hand,  may  be  concluded  from 
what  Moliere  said  in  reply  to  a  person  who 
found  fault  with  his  Tartuffe  for  being  too 
moral:  *'i«\tat  all  surprizing  that  I  ^ould 
introduce  sermons  into  the  theatre,  after  father 
Maimbourg  has  acted  comedies  in  the  pulpit  F'^ 
The  sermons  which  he  published  are.  of  the 


controversial  kind,  and  attack  the  Jansenis 
version  of  the  New  Testament,    commonly 
caHed  "  The  New  Testainent  of  Mons.'*    The 
defence  of  that  work  against  his  strictures,  was 
warmly  undertaken  by  M.  M.  Arnauld  and  Ni- 
colei     He  also  wrote  other  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Protestants,  father  Bouhours,  &c. 
of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  ac- 
count in  Bayle.     But  as  a  writer  he  has  been 
principally  known  by  the   different  histories 
published  by  him,  ot  which  a  list  is  added  at 
the  end  of  this  article.     Several  of  these  works 
drew  on  him  the  attacks  either  of  the  Jansenists^ 
or  of  protestant  writers ;  but  the  author  made 
no  reply  to  their  criticisms.     In  the  year  1682^ 
having  written  a  treatise  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  pope  Innocent- 
XL  ordered  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to  expel* 
him   from  their   society.     For  this   disgrace, 
however,  the  king  made  hini  ample  compensa- 
tion by  the  grant  of  a  pension,  on  which  he 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,, 
where  he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  i6B6>. 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.     By  tne  Protestants 
he  is  not  unjustly  accused  ot  gross  errors  and 
misrepresentations  in  his  histories  of  Lutheran- 
ism  and  Calvinism;  and  his  catholic  critics, 
while  they  allow  him  vivacity  and  fluency,  pro- 
nounce him  extravagant  in  his  colouring,  and 
essentially  defective  in  sdidity,  and  a  proper 
discrimination  of  facts.     The  following  is  the 
judgment  of  Bayle,  when  speaking  of  his  his- 
tories: "  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  he  had  st 
peculiar  talent  for  such  works.     They  are  vcry^ 
agreeably  written,  contain  many  lively  strokes, 
and  a  great  variety  of  occasional  instructions. 
There  are  few  historians,  even  among  those 
who  write  better,  and  are  more  learned  and 
exact  than  he,  who  have  the  art  of  engaging 
the  reader  so  much  as  he  does.     I  wish  that 
those,  who  would  exceed  him  in  candour  and" 
knowledge,    would   give  us  all  the  histories 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  if  he  Kad' 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  and  that  they  Would 
set  them  off  with  the  same  attractions  that  he 
does:  it  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  the 
learned    world/'      His  historical   productions 
were  all  originally  published  in  quarto,  forming 
an  aggregate   of  sixteen  volumes,    with   the 
chronological  order  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted ;  but  as  the  editions  which  we  have- 
seen  are  in  i2mo-  we  shall  enumerate  them- 
under  that  size.     They  consist  of  •*  The  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,"  in  four  volumes;  "  The 
History   of  the   League,"    in^wo  volumes; 
<^  The  History  of  the  Decline  of.  the  Empire* 
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after  Charlemagne,'*  in  two  volumed}  "  The 
Histories  of  the  Pontificates  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  of  St.  Leo,'*  in  four  volumes; 
«  The  History  of  the  Schism  of  the  Greeks,*' 
in  two  volumes;  *'  The  History  of  the  grand 
Schism  in  the  East,"  in  two  volume ;  "  The 
History  of  Arianism,"  in  three  volumes; 
"  The  History  of  the  Heresy  of  the  Icono- 
clasts,*' in  two  volumes;  "  The  History  of 
Lutheranism ;"  and  "  The  History  of  Calvin- 
ism."     BayU.      Moreru      Nouv,  Diet,   Hist* 

MAIMONIDES,  or  Ben  Maimon,  Moses, 
a  very  learned  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews,  tie 
Eagle  of  the  Doctors,  and  sometimes  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Doctor^  yriks  born  at  Cordova 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  U31.     He  was  of  illus^ 

.  trious  descent,  his  father,  and  six  of  his  pre- 
ceding ancestors  having  sustained  the  rank  of 
judges,  or  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

.  tfje  wise.  The  early  part  pi  his  education  ap- 
pears to  have  been  undertaken  by  his  father, 
who  afterwards  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  the  son  of  Megas,  a  person  on 
whose  profound  learning  he  has  bestowed  the' 
highest  praise;  and,  according  to  Leo  Africa- 
nus,  he  had  also  among  his  tutors  the  learned 
Arabians  Ibn  Thophail,  and  Averroes.  As  he 
possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  application,  he  made  a 
most  astonishing  proficiency  under  such  able 
instructors,  bom  in  his  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  other  languages,  he  was  perfectly 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  but.reflect- 
ing,  that  with  the  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guages only,  bis  intercourse  must  be  chiefly 
confined  to  his  own  people,  he  also  made  him- 
self master  of 'the  Cl^aldee,  Turkish,  Median^ 
and  other  tongues;  and  that  he  understood  the 
Greek,  may  be  concluded  from  the  quotations 
which  occur  in  his  writings  from  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Galen,  Tfa^mistius,  Ice,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  his  latest  works,  and 
several  of  his  letters  to  foreigners  were  written 
in  that  language.  With  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted,  as  his  writings  bear  ample 
testimony;  and  in  his  *^  More  Nevochim"  he 
has  particularly  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  mathematical 
science.  He  was  also  well  informed  in  di- 
vinity, and  zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of 
his  uncestors,  while  he  rejected  the  Talmudical 
fables  and  traditions  with  which  it  was  encum- 

"  hered  and  debased.  That  he  was  pre-eminently 
skilled  in  Je,wish  jurisprudence^  he  8hewed> 


not  only  by  the  comments  with  which  he  il** 
llistrated  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  the  ability  and  judgment' 
with  which,  from  a  confused  and  most  intri- 
cate mass,  ck>thed  incorrupt  and  varying  dia-^ 
lects,  he  reduced  them  to  a  regular  system, 
and  perspicuous  aphorisms,  written  in  pure 
Hebrew,  and  in  ao  easy  and  elegant  style^ 
He,  likewise,  acquired  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  medical  art,  in  the  practise  of  which  he 
attained  the  highest  reputation,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  particulars  which  one  of  his  own  letters 
relates,  and  which  we  shall  presently  quote. 

The  extraordinary  aecomplishments  of  Mai- 
monides',  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  witlx 

Eersons  of  superior  endowments,  excited  against 
im  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  some  of  his  nation 
at  Cordova ;  whence  circumstances  arose,  which 
determined  him,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  to  quit  Spain  and  remove  into  Egypt. 
'  From  his  residing  in  this  country  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  he  is  by  some  writers 
called  Alases  'JEgyptius;  as  he  is  by  others 
named  Moses  Cordubertsis^  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  In  Egypt  he  opened  a  school,  to 
.whiciv  a  number  of  pupils  resorted  from  all 
parts,  and  particularly  from  Alexjiidria  and 
Damascus,  who  mad<2  such  improvement  un- 
der his  instructions,  that  they  proved  the  means 
of  spreading  his  fame  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  such  eminent 
success  in  the  medical  art,  that  he  was  ap-> 
pointed  chief  physician  to  Saladin,  suitan  of 
•Egypt,  who  entertained  the  highest  value  for 
him.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben 
Tybbon,  he  has  given  account  of  the  services 
.connected  with  that  appdintment,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  medical  practice  occupied 
the  rest  of  his  time,  which  affords  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  great  estimation  in  which  his  cha- 
racter was  held,  both  at  court  and  by  the  coun- 
try in  general.  Tybbon  had  written  to  him  for 
his  advice  on  some  dubious  points,  and  added, 
that  when  he  should  have  leisure,  it  was  his 
intention  to  pay  him  a  visit,  that  they  might 
discuss  them  more  fully  in  conversation.  In 
his  reply  Maimonides  said,  that  nothing  could 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  presenceand 
conversation  of  his  friend;  but  that  he  must 
add,  that  he  could  not  encourage  him  to  un-  * 
dertake  so  long  a  voyage,  with  the  view  of  en- 
tertaining much  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
for  that  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied,  that  he 
could  scarcely  promise  him  his  company  for  a 
single  hour,  either  in  the  daytime  or  at  night. 
••  I  live,"  said  he,  "  in  Egypt,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  Sabbath-day's  journey^  from  Al 
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Cairo,  where  tlic  king  resides.    On  him  the 
duties  of  my  appointment  require  a  very  regu- 
lar attendance.     I   generally  visit  him  every 
morning;  but  when  either  he  himself,  or  one 
of  his  children,  or  of  his  concujjines,  is  indis- 
posed, I  am  not  allowed  to  stir  from- the  pa- 
kce;  so  that  I  very  often  spend  the  whole  of 
the  day  at  court.     Besides,  when  any  one  of 
the  king's  principal  ofHccrs  is  sick,  my  medi- 
e^l  assij^tance  is  required.     In  short,  1  go  to 
Capiro  every  momin^^  at  an  early  hour,  and,  if 
1  find  nothing  amiss  there,  return  home  to- 
wards noon.     Bur  when  arrived  at  my  house, 
almost  famished  for  want  of  food,  I  find  all 
the  approaches  to  it  crowded  with    Gentiles 
^   and   Jews,    men  of  rank  and  of  the  lowest 
crder,   judges  and  tax-gatherers,  friends  and 
enemies,  who  have  been  impatiently  waiting 
my  return.     No  sooner  have  I  alight<;d  from 
my  horse,  and  washed  my  hands,  than  I  hunr^ 
Wy  request  the  indulgence  of  the  multitude 
till  I  have  appeased  my  craving  appetite.     Ai 
soon  as  I  have  dined,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
cases  of  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  for  them. 
This  employment  commonly  lasts  till  night, 
and  often  till  several  hours  after  dark,  when  I 
am  so  overcome  with  tKe  fatigue  of  hearing, 
apeaking,  and  prescribing,  that  I  can  scarcely 
talk  any  longer,  or  even  keep  myself  awake." 
This  extraordinary  man  died  in  Egypt,  in  the 
year   1204,  or  1205,   of  the  Christian  aera, 
when  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and.was 
buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     For  three  whole 
days  did  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  bewail  his 
death,  and  they  called  the  year  in  which  it  took 
place  Lamenium  Lameniabile.     When  speaking 
.  of  him  the  Jews  frequently  make  use  of  this 
proverbial  saying:  **  a  Mose  ad  Mosem  non 
surrexitsicut  Moses;*'  meaning,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  the  prophet,  no  one  approached 
so  nearlv  to  him  in  wisdpm  and  learning,  as 
Moses  tne  son  of  Maimon.    We  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  he  is  frequently  desig- 
nated in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  by  the  word 
Rambam,  the  consonants  of  which  form  the 
initials  of  the  words  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Mai- 
mon. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  avocations, 
Maimonides  found  leisure  to  compose  a  variety 
of  works,  some  of '  considerable  magnitude, 
which  display  much  profound  erudition,  a  f  ur* 
prizing  extent  of  reading,  great  criticat  ability, 
and  a  spirit  of  libcfSil  and  philosophical  en- 
quiry. We  shall  insert  the  titles  and  subjects 
of  the  principal  of  them,  referring  our  readers 
for  the  rest,  to  the  two  first  of  our  subjoined 
authoritia.    The  first  of  bis  productions^  in 
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order  of  time,  was  his  Pirush  Hemishnah^  qf . 
commentary  on  the  Mhhna^  which  was  begun' 
by  him  in  Spain,  in  the  twenty -third  year  df 
his  age,  and  finished  in  Egypt,  when  he  wat 
about  thirtv.     The  object  of  the  author  was>: 
to  give  such  an  explanation  of  the  Mishna^  and 
such .  a  short  and   easy  interpretation  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  the 
reader  may  without  difficulty  understand  the 
meaning  of  their  decisions  and  constitutions; 
It  was  originalfy  written  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into^Hebrew  by  R.  Aben  Tybboh.  Several ' 
copies  of  the  original  Arab^  were  lately  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Vatican,    and  other  pubKc 
libraries.     The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  pub- 
lished  with  the   Miihna  at  Amsterdam,    in 
1698,  in  sixteen  volumes  folio.     The  prefaces 
of  Maimonides  were  published  in  Arabic,  but 
Hebrew  letters,  by  Dr.  E.  Pococke,  under  tho 
title  of  **  Porta  Mosis,"    in    1655,  quarto,  at 
Oxford.     Our  author's  next  work  is  entitled, 
Jad  ChoTekeh^  or  Strong  Hand;  it  is  also  called 
Mishna  Hat  bora  ^  or  the  Reception  ef  the  Lan»^ 
and   is  divided  into  fourteen  books,  which  ara 
subdivided  under  various  titles.     It  consists  of 
a  compendium  of  the  Talmu'i  and  presents  us 
with  a  complete  code  of  Jewish,  v  civil,  and 
canon  law,  digested  into  regular  order,  ^nd  ilv 
lustrated  with  an  intelligible  commentary,  di* 
vested  of  the  gross  fables  of  the  Taimud.     It 
was  |(ublished  by  the  author,  in  pure  Hebrew, 
twelve  years  after  the  preceding  work.     The 
best  edition  of  it  is  that  printed  at  Amsterdanir, 
by  Athifls,   in   1702,   in  four  volumes  folio; 
The  third  great  work  of  Maimonides,  which 
was  esteemed  by  himself,  and  is  generally  coo- 
isidered  by  others,  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable. of  his  productions,  is  his  more  Nevo^ 
chimy  or.  Guide  to  the  FerfUxed;    which  was 
vmtten  by  htm  in  Arabic,  when  he  v^as  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
R.  Aben  Tybbon.     It  is  partly  crirical,  partly 
philosophical,  and  party  theological.     Its  dc« 
^ign  is,  to  explain  the  meaning  6f  several  difi-  . 
cult  and  obscure  words^  phrases,  metaphors, 
parables,  allegories,  &c.  in  scripture,  which,  if 
interpreted  literally,  seem  to  have  no  meaning 
at  all,  or  at  least  such  as  is  very^  absurd  andir 
rational)  and  by  this  means  to  shew,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fanatical  advocates  for  the  fables 
ofiihe  Talmud^  that  all  the  precepts  and  insri- 
tutions  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  instead  of  ori- 
ginating in  the  mere  arbk)^ry  will  and  pleasure 
of  <7od,  were  founded  in  reason,  and  capaUe 
of  being  explained  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
his  wiiidom,  justice,  and  goodness.     After  R. 
Aben's  translation  of  this  work  had  been  re* 
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tnrt'd  by  the  Jetrs  in  difierent  countrieay  tt  ex- 
cited violent  -disputes  among  them,  and  occa- 
mned  their  division  into  two  parties}  one  of 
which  highly  coounended  the  author's  work, 
as  what  was  calculated  to  do  honour  to  reli- 
gion, and'  to  obviate  the  objections  of  unbe- 
lievers; while  the  other  party  accused  the  au- 
thor of  innovation  and  heresy,  and  were  for 
having  his  book  conicmncd,  and  committed 
to  the  flames.     In  the  life  of  R.  Kimclii  we 
have  seen  to  what  lengths  those  disputes  car- 
tied  the  Jews  in  France,  and  the  success  of  his 
efibrts  for  tcrminad^g  them.    R.  Aben's  trans- 
lation of  this  wor'^as  published  at  Venice,  in 
155 1,  in  folio;  and  the  best  Latin  version  of 
Jt  is  that  of  John  Buxtorf,  the  younger,  which 
was  first  published  at  Basil,  io  1629,  in  quarto. 
Tl^.next  important  work  of  Maimonides  is  his 
Sepher  Hamttzoth^  or,  Book  of  Commandmepts^ 
containing  an  exposition  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  both  positive  and  negative.     It 
was  printed,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1640,  in  quarto.    The  titles  of  our 
author's  other  works  which  are  still  extant, 
may  be  seen  in  Wol£i  BiUioth,  Hebraa.     Prf* 
face  io  Buxtorf  s  rirsum  of  More  Ntvocbim^ 
Clavering^s  Dissert,  de  Maimonides  bfc,     BaS' 
nage^s  Hi  it*  Jews,  b*  vis.  cb.  &•    Ncuv.  Diet* 
Hist.^M. 
MAINARD.    Sec  Matnard. 
SfAINFROT.    See  Manfred. 
MAINO,  Jason  dsl,  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  bom  at  Pesaro  in  1405,  was  the  natural 
^n  of  Andreotto  del  Maino,  an  exiled  Milanese, 
who  had  retired  to  that  city.     He  was  sent  to 
Pavia  for  the  study  of  law,  but  during  the  first 
year  he  applied  much  more  to  cards  than  to 
the  code  and  digest,    and  was  reduced  by 
gaming  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence..    The 
animadversions  of  his  father,  with  his  own 
snfierings,  eflFected  such  a  change  in  his  con- 
duct, that  he  soon  became  the  admiration  of 
•the  professors  for  his  learned  acquisitions.     It 
appears    that  he  studied   for  some  time  at 
Bcrfogna  under  the  famous  Alexander  da  Imola, 
but  whether  he  graduated  there  or  at  Pavia  is 
:  not  known.     At  the  latter  university  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  1467,  and  continued  there 
•till  14!^$^  when  he  accepted  a  chair  at  Pa^dua• 
Jn  1488  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Pisa^ 
to  which  the  republic  of  Florence  invited  ^im 
on  a  very  liberal  salary.     He  afterwards  re- 
mmed  his  chair  at  Padua,  where  his  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  three 
thousand  auditors. 

To  his  professional  dignity  was  added  that 
ot  several  bonouraUe  commissions  with  which 


he  was  entrusted.  In  1492  he  was  sent  hf 
the  duke  of  Milan  to  do  homage  to  pope 
Alexander  VL,  on  which  occasion  he  pro« 
nounced  an  oration  that  was  printed.  Whed 
the  emperor  Maximilian  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  duke  Giangaleazzo  Maria,  Jason  was 
sent  to  compliment  him  at  InsjM'uck  in  14949 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and 
count-palatine.  On  the  assumption  of  the 
dukedom  of  Milan  by  Lodovico  the  Moor, 
Jason  recited  a  harangue,  for  which  he  ob« 
tained  the  title  of  patrician  and  the  honorary 

Eost  of  senator.  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France 
estowed  a  fief  upon  him,  and  once  honoured 
his  school  at  Pavia  with  his  presence,  attended 
by  five  cardinals  and  many  other  persons  of 
rank.  Jason  was  richly  clad  on  this  occasion, 
and  conducting  the  king  to  the  door  of  his 
school,  humbly  requested  him. to  enter  first; 
but  Lewis,  observing  <<  that  he  was  no  king 
there,"  and  that  the  professor  was  the  onlf 

Eerson  entitled  to  respect  in  that  place,  obliged 
im  to  precede.  After  the  lecture  he  embraced 
Jason,  and  in  a  familiar  conversation  asked  hint 
why  he  was  never  married.  The  professor 
replied,  ^  That  the  po^  might  know,  froni 
your  majesty's  information,  that  I  am  not  (Us* 
qualified  for  a  cardinal's  hat."  In  this  objea 
of  his  ambition,  however,  he  was  frustrated. 
He  occupied  his  chair  till  15 1 1,  after  which 
he  fell  into  a  sute  of  dotage.  He  died  at 
Pavia  in  1519.  This  lawyer  was  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  jurisprudence  in 
his  time,  and  is  enumerated  by  Alciatus  among 
the  five  jurists  who  alone  deserve  to  be  read. 
He  is,  however,  accused  of  having  been  a  great 
disparager  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  plagiarist  of  their  labours  ; 
yet  it  is  not  doubted,  that  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  during  his  life.  His  works 
are  for  the  most  part  commentaries  upon  the 
code  and  pandects,  and  responses  upon  legal 
subjects,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Tirabasebi.'^A. 

MAINTENON,  FHancesd'Aubigne,  mar- 
chioness of,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  accom- 
plishments, and  still  more  for  the  singularity  of 
her  fortune,  was  bom  in  1635  in  a  prison  at 
Niort,  in  which  her  father,  Constant  d*Aubigni 
(son  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber  to  Henry  IV.)  was 
confined  on  a  political  account.  She  was 
brought  up  in  thb  prison  till  she  was  three 
years  old,  at  which  time  her  father,  having 
obtained  his  liberation,  carried  her  with  h& 
wife  and  son  to  Martinique.  From  her  mothet 
she  received  an  excellent  and  solid  education. 
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<Ae  hnc  of.  all  her  after  elevation.  On  the 
^th  of  her  father  in  i(S47»>  ^^  family  re- 
turned to  France^  when  Frances  was  taken  by 
her  relation  Mad.  de  Villette,  who  educated 
her  in  the  Calvinist  religion,  which  had  been 
.  that  oif  her  father.  Her  mother,  who  was  a 
strict  Catholic,  obtained  an  order  from  court 
for  her  removal  to  the  house  of  another  re- 
latioxH  Mad.  de  Neuillaot,  who  used  great 
severity  to  induce  her  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished faith.  Her  conversion  was  completed 
by  a  residence  for  some  time  in  the  Ursuline 
convent  at  Niort.  Her  mother  then  took  her 
to  Paris,  where  she  had  a  law-suit  pending, 
and  soon  after  died,  leaving  her  two  children 
in  indigence.  Frances  had  much  more  to 
sufier  from  the  harshness  of  her  relations ;  and 
was  at  length  induced,  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
to  give  her  hand  to  the  comic  poet  and  novelist 
Scanon,  who  was  then  in  a  state  of  decrepitude 
ftom  disease.  She  chose  this  union  ratlier 
than  the  other  alternative  which  he  offered 
her,  of  paying  her  portion  to  be  received  into 
a  nunnery.    The  house  of  Scarron  was  fre- 

auented  by  many  men  of  rank  and  wit,  and 
le  young  wife  attracted  general  admiration 
by  the  graces  of  her  person  and  the  charms 
of  her  conversation.  In  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion she  conducted  herself  in  such  a  manner 
that  her  virtue  was  unsuspected,  unless  it  were 
by  some  who  had  none  of  their  own.  Even 
her  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
FEnclos  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  her  re- 
putation i  and  the  testimony  of  that  licentious, 
but  sincere  female,  in  favour  of  her  morals, 
has  been  admitted  as  good  evidence.  Scarron 
died  in  1660,  and  his  widow  was  left  in  indi- 
gence. After  some  solicitation,  she  obtained 
from  the  queen-mother  the  pension  which  her 
husband  had  enjoyed  s  but  she  lost  this  at  her 
patroness's  death,  and  the  interest  of  all  her 
friends  was  not  able  to  procure  its  continuance. 
At  this  time  a  proposal  was  made  to  her  through 
the  Portuguese  embassador  to  go  to  Portugal  and 
undertake  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  prin- 
^  cess  of  that  nation ;  and  she  determined  to  accept 
it.  Before  her  intended  departure,  however, 
she  waited  upon  the  king*s  mistress  Mad.  de 
Montespan,  then  in  the  height  of  her  favour, 
and  by  a  well-turned  compliment  pleased  her 
so  much,  that  she  told  her  she  must  not  think 
of  quitting  France.  She  also  engaged  to  pre- 
sent a  new  petition  for  her  to  the  king 
(Lewis  XIV.)  $  who,  upon  seeing  the  name,, 
which  had  so  often  before  met  his  eyes,  ex- 
claimed '*  Shall  1  never  hear  of  any  thing  but 


the  widow  Scarron  i"*  «  Indeed^  »w/'  repliei 
the  favourite,  <<  you  ought  long  since  to  have 
ceased  to  hear  of  her*,"  and,  in  fine,  the  pennon 
was  granted,  and  she  remaned  in  France. 
Mad.  de  Montespan  upon  farther  acquaintance 
conceived  such  an  esteem  for  her,  that  she 
confided  to  her  the  secret  of  the  children  she 
had  by  the  king,  and  placed  them  under  her 
care.^  Mad.  Scarron  received  but  a  small 
pension  for  the  troublesome  office  with  which 
she  was  entrusted,  and  had  the  mortification' 
to  find  that  she  was  displeasing  to  the  kingt 
who  re^rded  her  as  a  bel^sprit^  a  classg 
which  his  consciousness  of  a  narrow  educationt 
and  his  jealousy  of  superior  abilities,  rendered 
the  objects  of  his  particular  aversion.  She, 
however,  gradually  rose  in  favour ;  and  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  the  young 
duke  of  Maine,  Mad.  de  Montespan's  eldest 
son,  to  the  waters  of  Bareges  with  a  confidential 
superintendant,  she  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  situation  engaged  her  in  a  direct 
correspondence  with  the  king,  who  found  hqr 
more  a  woman  of  good  sense  than  a  wit ;  and 
her  success  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  young 
duke  operated  still  farther  to  her  advantage. 
The  king  augmented  her  pension,  and  made 
her  a  liberal  present,  with  which,  in  1674,  she 
purchased  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  whence 
she  afterwards  took  her  name.  Her  serene 
and  equal  temper  and  rational  converse  gra* 
dually  gained  upon  the  king,  who  began  to  be 
weaned  with  the  imperious  and  capricious  dis- 
position of  Mad.  de  Mpntespan,  now  in  the 
wane  of  her  charms.  Satiated  with  beautyt 
and  beginning  to  feel  remorse  Car  his  licentious 
amours,  he  sought  for  a  complaisant  and  tender 
friend,  and  found  one  in  Mad.  de  Maintenon. 
Her  age,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  king,  tl^e 
moderate  share  of  personal  attractions  whidi 
she  had  retained,  and  the  strictness  of  her 
religious  principles,  appear  sufficient  assurances 
of  the  innocence  of  their  connexion.  She  is 
charged  by  Voltaire  apd  others  with  ingrati- 
tude towards  her  benefactress,  Mad.  de  lilon- 
tespan,  in  taking  her  place  in  the  royal  favour. 
That  ambition  might  lead  her  to  employ  some 
artifice,  in  enforcing  the  king's  scruples  with 
respect  to  his  illicit  connexions,  is  not  im- 
probable; but  there  seems  no  reason  to  blame 
her  for  promoting  a  change  in  his  disposition 
that  meliorated  his  character,  and  for  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  render  herself  instrumental 
to  his^comfort.  Her  situation,  however,  was  for 
some  yeare  equivocal.  She  was  an  acknow- 
ledged favourite^  but  of  what  kind  was  dubious. 
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'A  singular  mixture  of  deTotion  and  gallantry 
'appcarei  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
ling  and  her.  "  This  strange  commerce,"  says 
Voltaire,  **  of  tenderness  and  scruple  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  of  ambition  and  devotion  on 
that  of  the  new  mistress,  seems  to  have  lusted 
'from  1681  to  1686,  which  was  the  epoch  of 
"their  marriage."  This  union,  which  is  a  strong 
proof  that  no  improper  familiarity  had  pre- 
ceded it/ was  proposed  by  the  king's  confessor, 
•father  de  la  Chaise,  and  privately  solemnized 
'by  Harlay  archbishop  of  Paris,  but  was  never 
•openly  declared  at  court ;  and  Mad.  de  Main- 
tenon  preserved  that  name  whilst  she  was 
-regarded  and  honoured  as  a  queen.  The 
-manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  in  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  elevation  proved  the 
good  sense  and  moderation  by  which  she  was 
governed.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and 
modest  than  her  mode  of  living,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  her  household  and  equipage. 
Extremely  reserved  in  asking  favours  for  her- 
self or  her  faniily,  she  formed  a  striking  con- 
tmst  to  preceding  favourites.  Indeed,  ex- 
cessive caution,  amounting  to  timidity,  and 
seeming  to  extinguish  every  warm  and  generous 
emotion,  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  her 
conduct.  She  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  pleasing  the  king  and  preserving  her 
influence  over  him ;  and  this  she  found  a  task 
which  rendered  her  high  fortune  a  most  pain- 
fuK  and  joyless  station.  "  What  a  punish- 
ment," said  she  to  her  niece,  ?*  to  be  obliged 
to  amuse  a  man  who  is  ho  longer  amusable  T' 
•  In  a  letter  to  an  intimate,  she  thus  expresses 
herself.  "  Why  cannot  I  give  to  you  my  ex- 
perience ?  Why  cannot  I  make  you  sensible 
'oi  the  wearisomeness  to  which  the  great  are  a 
^rey,  and  the  labour  they  undergo  to  fill  up 
'  their  days  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  con- 
sumed with  iVielancholy  in  a  condition  which 
it  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  I  should  ever 
have  attained  ?"  The  void  she  felt  in  her  soul 
she  attempted  to  supply  by  the  practices  of  a 
minute  and  scrupulous  devotion  ;  and  she  in- 
spired the  king  with  a  similar  taste,  which 
gave  the  colour  to  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
She  was,  however,  by  no  means  insensible  of 
the  pleasure  of  ruling,  and  in  the  choice  of 
ministers  and  measures  she  exerted  an  in- 
fluence which  was  in  many  instances  preju- 
dicial to  the  state.  But  in  this,  she  was 
obliged  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection  ;  for 
Lewis  could  not  bear  the  most  distant  idea  of 
being  dictated  to,  and  if  he  suspected  any 
design   to  controul  his  will^  he  was   apt  to 


determine  upon  the  direct  contrary.  As  Maii 
Mamtenon  lived  in  perfect  retirement,  her' 
apartment  was  the  place  in  which  consultations 
were  held  with  ministers  on  important  afFairs, 
to  which  she  listened  in  silence  sitting  at  her 
work,  and  if  asked  her  opinion,  replied  with 
great  modesty  and  deference,  at  the  same  time 
artfully  throwing  in  the' weight  of  her  opinion 
to  the  side  t?ken  by  her  ^vourites  and  de- 
pendants. Early  habits  of  constraint  had 
formed  her  to  a  timid,  soft,  and  insinuating 
character,  which  in  the  summit  of  power  she 
never  laid  aside.  As  the  king's  infirmities 
grew  upon  him,  she  became  more  and  more 
necessary  to  his  existence;  and  she  shared 
with  his  confessors  the  possession  of  his  mind 
to  his  last  hour.  Though  without  the  spirit 
to  incur  hazards  for  her  friends,  she  performed 
good  ofiices  for  many  whom  she  had  known 
in  earlier  life,  and  employed  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  moderate  income  in  charity* 
Her  most  splendid  work  was  the  establishment 
of  St.  Cyr  near  Versailles,  including  a  relieious 
community,  and  an  institution  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  three  hundred  young  ladies  of, 
quality.  This  she  persuaded  tne  king  to  endow 
richly ;  and  she  herself,  with  the  assistance  of 
Godet  bishop  of  Chartres,  drew  up  a  set  of 
rules  for  it,  which  were  a  model  of  prudence 
and  good  sense.  It  was  for  the  young  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr  that  she  engaged  Racine  to  compose 
his  sacred  dramas  of  Esther  and  Athaliah,  in 
which  they  performed  their  parts  so  well  that, 
said  she,  "  they  shall  never  act  again."  The 
tender  devotion  of  the  quietists,  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Fenplon,  had  nearly  got 
footing  in  this  female  seminary,  when  the.  cry 
of  heresyjexcited  against  it  alarmed  the  foundress, 
and  occasioned  its  proscription.  Her  happiest 
hours  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  this  peaceful 
mansion  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  king  in 
1 7 15,  she  made  a  final  retreat  to  it,  thenceforth 
resigning  all  concern  with  the  great  and  po- 
litical world,  and  acting  as  the  directress  of 
the  institution  and  the  instructress  of  the 
young  people  educated  in  it.  She  was  occa- 
sionally visited  by  a  few  very  particular  friends, 
among  whom  her  former  pupil,  the  duke  of 
Ma^ie,  was  always  received  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  truly  maternal  affection.  She  was 
geberally  regarded  with  much  respect,  and  re- 
ceived unbounded  veneration  and  attachment 
from  the  whole  house  of  St.  Cyr.  She  died 
therein  1719,  at  the  age  of  "eighty-four.  *W 
collection  of  "  Letters  of  Mad.  de  MaintenottV* 
in  nine   volumes   i2mo.  appeared  in   1756^ 
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which,  though  lesa  easy  and  natural  than  those 
of  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  are  very  well  written,  and 
contain  many  things  worthy  of  notice.  Mo^ 
reru  Nouv*  Diet,  Hist,  StecU  de  Louis  XIV^ 
^Mem,  du  Due.  de  St*  Simon, — A. 

MAJOR,  George,  a  celebrated  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
^m  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  fear  1502.  When 
he  was  very  young  we  find  him  removed  into 
Saxony,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  elector  Frederic  III.  in  whose  palace  he 
was  educated  among  the  choristers.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  went  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy under  Melancthon,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  then  entered  on 
the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  with 

.  great  diligence,  under  the  instructions  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  whose  esteem  he  acquir- 
ed, and  whose  theological  opinions  he  i^alously 
embraced.  In  the  year  1529,  he  was  appoint- 
ed rector  of  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  over 
which  he  presided  with  great  rfputation  for 
seven  years  ^  and  in   1536,  was  made  pastor 

.  and  superintend  ant  of  Eysleben.  He  did  not 
continue-  long  in  this  situation,  before  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  university,  and  minister 
of  one,  of  the  church crs.  In  1544,  he  was 
created  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  two  years 
afterwarc)^  was  chosen  one  of  the  protestant 
deputies,  together  lArith  Martin  Bucer,^  to  de- 
fend the  reformed  doctrines  in  a  conference 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  the  emperor 
had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Saxon  war,  he  was 
driven  into  exile}  and  in  I547,  was  nominat- 
ed by  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  superintend  ant 
of  the  church  of  Mersburg.  From  this  situ- 
ation he  was  transferred  to  the  superintendency 
•  of  the  church  of  Mansfield,  in  155 1  \  and  in 
the  following,  year  he  was  recalled  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  resumed  his  former  posts,  and 
retained  them  during  the  remainder  of  his.life. 
He  had  not  been  long  returned  to  the  divinity 
chair,  before  he  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
more  rigid  disciplt;s  of  Luther,  by  maintaining 
with  great  ability  the  opinion  held  by  Melanctiion 
and  others,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
works  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
Hence  arose  a  controversy  between  the  rigid 
and  moderate  Lutherans,  which  was  carried  on 
with  that  keenness  and  animosity,  which  were 
peculiar  to  all  debates  of  a  religious  nature  at 
that  period.  In  the  couirse  of  this  controvefby. 
Major  had  leasoa  to  complain  of  the  malice  or 


.ignorance  of  his  adversaries,  who  explained  his 
doctrine  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  th»t 
in  which  he  intended  it  should  be  understood; 
and,  at  Jength,  he  renounced  it  entirely,  that 
he  might  not  appear  fond  of  wrangling,  or  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  He  died  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two. His  works,  consisting  of  "  Commen* 
taries"  upon  the  evangelists,  and  the  aposto-. 
lical  epistles,  *^  Homilies  "tfon  the  gosp<!ls  and 
epistles  for  Sundays  and  festivals,  learned 
"  Dissertations,"  "  I'heses,"  ^cc.  have  been 
collected  together,  and  published  in  three  vo- 
lumes^ folio.  Melchior,  Adam  Fit.  Germ* 
TheoL  Moreri.  AIosL  Hist.  EccL  s^c.  XFL 
sect.  Hi.  par.  ii,  cap.  I. — M. 

MAJOR,  John,  a  scholastic  divine  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  1469,  in  the  parish  of 
North  Berwick,  in  East-Lothian,  Scotland.  He 
studied  for  some  time  at  Christ's- col  lege  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  at  Oxford.  In  1493  ^^  went 
to^Paris,  where  he  successively  resided  in  the 
colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  Montacute,  and  Navarre. 
In  1505  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne;  and  in  15  ig  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  where  the  celebrated  Knox  was 
one  of  his  pupiU.  He  at  length  rose  to  the 
provostship  of  that  university,  where  he  died  in 
1547,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  John 
Major  was  a  famous  logician,  and  wrote  a 
voluminous  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  and  a 
multitude  of  dialectic  treatises.  He  was  an 
equally  copious  theological  writer  in  the  scho- 
lastic form  then  in  vogue.  Lis  bulky  folios 
in  these  branches  of  science  have  sunk  into 
total  oblivion  ;  and  he  is  now  only  known ' 
and  quoted  as  a  historian  of  his  own  country. 
His  work  **  De  Gfstis  Scotorum"  in  six 
books,  first  published  at  Paris  in  1521,  begins 
from  the  Earliest  periods,  and  comes  down,  to 
the  marriage  of  James  UK  in  1495.  He  has 
the  merit  of  rejecting  the  fictions  of  antiqua- 
rians relative  to  the  remote  hi>tory  of  the  na- 
tion, and  greatly  reduces  the  list  of  its  early, 
kings.  He  intermixes  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
and  England,  and  has  derived  the  greater  p^rt 
of  his  materials  from  the  writers  of  the  lacier 
country,  for  which  he  has  incurred  censure. 
He  is,  however,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  speaks  freely 
of  the  power  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  parliament.  He  displays  a  liberal 
spirit  in  condemning  the  profusene^s  of  90ftiC 
of  the  kings  in  alienating  their  revenues  for 
the  endowment  of  monasteries,  and  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be  restrained  by  law  from  iuch 
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abuse.  The  style  of  his  work  is  not  entitled 
to  commendation.  Bishop  Leslie  'szys  that  he 
is  '*  Veritatis' ubique  quam  eloquentiae  studi- 
osior."  Dempster's  judgment  of  his  history 
18^  that  it  contains  **  some  Taluable  things, 
many  erroneous,  some  ridiculous,  others  de- 
fective, and  in  fine  is  throughout  negligently 
written."  I^icolson^s  HisU  Libr.  BiograpL 
Scot. — A. 

MAJORAGIO,  Makcantonio^  an  elegant 
Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  in  15 14  at  a  village  of  that  name  in  the 
diocese   of  Milan.      The    family  name   was 
Coniff  but  his  father  assumed  that  of  the  place 
in  which  he  was  settled.     The  wars  in  Lom- 
bard y  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  Marcan- 
tonio  was  indebted  for  a  literary  educadon  to 
his*  cousin  Frimo  Conti,  professor  in  Como. 
He  afterwards  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Lancellotto  Fagnani  at  Milan,  where  he  pur-> 
sued  his  studies  during  five  years  with  an  ar- 
dour which  brought  his  life  into  danger.     One 
of  his  preceptors  was  the  famous   Cardan. 
Such  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of 
tvi^enty*six  he  was  made  public  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Milan  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  held 
this  ofiice  two  years,  when  the  new  wars  in 
that  state  broke  up  the  university,  and  obliged 
the  professors  to  change  their  abode.    i\/Iajo- 
ragio  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  improved 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  jurU- 
prudence  under  Maggi  and  Alciati.     At  the 
return  of  peace  he  resumed  his  station  at  Mi- 
lan, when  a  storm  was  raised  against  him  on 
a  subject  which  is  curiously  characteristic  of 
the  tin^s.     Majoragio  had  received  at  baptism 
the  name  of  Anion-mariai  the  latter  part  of  the 
compound  being  a  result  of  his  mother's  par- 
ticular devotion  for  the  Virgin.     As  he  erew 
up,  he  acquired  the  classical  delicacy  which 
distinguished  the  Italian  scholars  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  authority 
in  pure  latinity  for  the  junction  of  a  masculine 
and  feminine  name,  he  subscribed  himself,  in 
the  title  of  a  Latin' work,  Marcus^Antoniui^ 
instead  of  Antonius^Matia.    On  this  circum- 
sunce  his  enemies  founded  a  charge  of  im- 
piety, and  he  was  obliged  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  senate.     By  his  eloquence  he  obtain- 
ed an  acquittal,  and  was  permitted  to  continue 
'  his  public  lectures.     In  his  vindication  he 
mentions  the  habitual  attention  he  had  paid  to 
preserving  purity  of  style.  '*  In  the  choice  of  ex- 
pressions (says  he)  I  was  so  careful,  I  may  almost 
say  superstitious,  that  I  never  allowed  myself 
t6  use  a  single  word,  a  conjunction  of  words, 
or  a  form  of  speech,  for  which  I  had  notiooad 


an  authority  in  the  old  and  approved  Lathi 
writers."    He  contributed  greatly  to  revive  th« 
study  of  letters  in  Milan  by  restoring  the  prao- 
tice  of  public  declamations,  by  promoting  the 
establishment  of  the  academy  de'  Trasformati^ 
and  by  his  attempts  to  found  a  public  library. 
It  appears  that  in  1550  he  obtained  an  ecdesi* 
astical  dignity,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  known. 
He  died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.     la 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  life,  his  writ- 
ings were  very  numerous,  consisting  of  ora- 
tions, prefaces,  poems,  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
tracts    on  various    subjects.      He  employed 
much  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Cicero  relating  to  eloquence,  and  the  rhetoric 
and  other  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle ;  m 
which  latter  he  borrowed  much  from  the  pre- 
ceding labours  of  Victorius,  but  not  without 
acknowledgement. 

He  undertook  to  defend  Cicero  from  the 
censure  of  Calcagnini  on  his  work  '^^  De  Offi- 
ciis;"  but  not  long  afterwards  he  declared 
hostilities  against  the  same  great  writer,  in  an 
attack  on  his  book  on  Paradoxes.  This  in*- 
volved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Mario  Niz- 
zoli,  a  great  adorer  of  Cicero,  in  which  both 
parties  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  other  Italian  literati,  who 
took  pains  to  reconcile  them.  This  is  the  sole 
blot  on  the  memory  of  Majoragio,  who,  for 
eloquence  and  elegant  erudition,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  any  scholar  ofhis  time.     Bayk.     Ti* 

MAJORIANUS,  Julius,  Roman  emperor 
of  the  West,  was  grandson  by  the  mother's 
side  of  a  commander  of  the  same  name  under 
Theodosius  I.,  and  son  of  a  respectable  officer 
,of  the  revenue  in  Gaul.  He  served  with  re- 
putation in  the  army  under  Aetius,  and  after 
the  death  of  that  general  was  promoted  through 
the  friendship  of  count  Ricimer,  and  i ose  to  a 
high  military  station  under  the  emperor  Avitus,/ 
He  concurred  with  Ricimer  in  the  deposition 
of  Avitus,  and  during  the  vacancy  that  follow- 
ed was  appointed  master-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Hence  he  made  an  easy  step  to 
the  imperial  throne,  which  he  ascended  at  Ra^ 
venna  A.  D.  457.  HSiiHiddress  to  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  one 
fully  sensible  of  his  dutjes  ;  and  although  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Procopius,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  predec  essors  in  every  virtue, 
cannot  but  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  many  excellent 
qualities,  bothof  the  heart  and  the  understanding 
His  laws*  which  are  extant  at  the  end  of  the 
Thcodosian  codci  are  pio^fs  of  bis  attention 
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to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  empire.  He  granted  a  discharge 
to  the  provincials  from  all  arrears  of  tributei 
femoved  many  exactions  in  the  collection  of 
the  taxes,  and  restored  the  assessment  of  them 
to  the  ordinary  magistrates*  in  place  of  the 
extraordinary  commissioners  who  had  been 
appointed  in  former  reigns.  He  enjoined 
severe  penalties  against  the  dilapidation  of  the 
public  edifices  of  Rome ;  and  made  regula> 
tions  to  encourage  marriage  and  restrain  adul- 
tery. In  the  year  after  his  accession,  a  body  of 
Vandals  and  Moors  having  made  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  were  surprised  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  driven  to  their  ships  with 
slaughter.  Their  commander  was  the  brother* 
in-law  of  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  usurper  of 
Africa;  and  Majorianus,  in  order  to  prevent 
fresh  assaults  from  the  same  quarter,  resolved 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  province  to  the 
Roman  dominion.    In  the  degeneracy  of  Italy 

it  was  impossible  to  raise  native  troops  adequate 
to  such  an  enterprize ;  and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  assemble  a  gseat  number  of  men 
from  the  surrounding  barbarian  tribes,  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  inarched 
through  Gaul  into  Spain,  overcoming  in  his 
way  me  Visigoth  king  Theodoric,  whom  he 
converted  into  an  ally.  He  collected  a  numer- 
ous fleet  of  armed  galUes  and  transports  in  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena,  whence  he  intended  to 
sail  for  the  African  coast.  Procopius  relates  a 
lomantic  story  of  his  visiting  Carthage,  the 
metropolis  of  Genstric,  disguised  as  an  embas- 
sador, in  order  to  make  observations  in  person; 
but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  dresses  the 
narration  are  void  of  probability*  Genseric 
attempted  to  gain  time  by  submissive  messages, 

^  but  secretly  prepared  a  fleet,  which  boldly  sail- 
ed to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  took  or  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Roman  navy  at  anchor. 
Majorianus  returned  to  Gaul,  and  waseugagedin 
repairing  his  misfortunes,  when  new  proposals  . 
of  peace  came  from  the  Vandal,  which  were 
too  advantageous  to  be  rejected,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them. 

His  absence  from  the  seat  of  government, 
however,  had  given  Ricimer  an  opportunity  to 
retain  or  recover  the  ascendency  which  he 
before  possessed:  and  thinking  himself  neglect- ' 
ed,  he  resolved  to  destroy  his  own  work.  He 
promoted  a  sedition  in  the  army,  which  broke 
out  at  Tortona  as  Majorianus  was  upon  his 
ijaarch  to  Rome.  The  unfortunate  prince 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  authority  in 
August  461,  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
and  some  months;  and  five  dap  aftenmdsy 


his  death  from  a  dysenfery  was  reported  :  the 
real  disease  was,  doubtless,  that  which  gene- 
rally prove!  fatal  to  deposed  sovereigns.  Unh, 
Hist.     Ghbm. — A, 

MAIRAN,  Jomn-James  d'Ortous  de,  an 
eminent  French  philosopher  who  flourished  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  at  Beziers,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1678.     He  appears  ttf  have  devoted 
himself  from  his  youth  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  by  his  merit  obtained  seats 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  French 
Academy,  of  both  which  institutions  he  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  members.     In  the 
former,  he  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary, 
after  the  death  of  Fontenelle,  in  1741.     The 
duties  of  this  post  he  discharged,  with  great 
reputation,  till  the  year   1744,  and,  like  his 
predecessor,  possessed  a  happy  talent  at  placing 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  a  clear  and  inteU 
ligible  light.     In  his  eulogies,  likewise,  with- 
out imitating  Fdntenelle,  he  nearly  equalled- 
him  in  the  faculty  of  characterising  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  and  of  impartially  appreciating, 
their  merits.     He  died  of  a  defluxion  on  the 
lunffs  in   1771.      The  reputation  of  M.   de 
Mairan  was  widely  spread  in  foreign  countries, 
and  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg, . 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Edin-  • 
burgn,  ITpsal,  &c.     In  his  own  country  hf 
was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who- 
knew  him,  as  an  intelligent,  polite,  amiable^* 
and  cheerful  companion.     The  principal  of  his 
productions  are  **  A  Dissertation  on  Ice,"  the 
last  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1749,  ia> 
lamo.;  *<  A  Dissertation  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Light  of  Phosphoric  Bodies,  and  Glow-worms,** 
&c.  1717,  lamo.',  "  An  Historical  and  Phy- 
sical Treatise  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,*'  17331^ 
i2mo.  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1754,  in  quarto;  • 
**  A  Letter  to  Father  Parennin,  containing  se- 
veral   Questions    relating   to   China,'*    lamo. 
which  is  a  curious  work,  and  full  of  that  philo*  - 
sophical  spirit  which  characterises  the  other 
works  of  the  author;  a  vast  number  of  '*  Me- 
moirs" inserted  among  those  of  the  Academy ' 
of  Sciences  after  the  year  1719;  several  •*  Dis- 
sertations** on  particular  subject^,  of  less  mag- 
nitude; and  '*  Eulogies  on  the  Academicians 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  died  in  the 
Years  1741,  174a,  and   1743/'  published  in 
1747,  in  lamo.     Nmv.  Diet,  Hist.^^M, 

MAIKE,  William  lb,  a  celebrated  French  ^ 
prelate  towards  the  close  of  thethirteemh  arid  ^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  iburteenth  century^. 
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IS  said  to  have  oeen  born  at  Barac^  in  Anjou, 
but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  He  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  laws,  of  which  science  he  was 
for  some  time  a  professor;  and  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  was'  principarcha plain  during 
seven  years  to  Nicholas  Geliant,  bishop  of 
Angers.  He  was  also  cantfn  and  grand  peni- 
tentiary of  that  church ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  bishop  in  1290,  was  nominated  to  the 
vacant  sec.  During  the  famous  quarrel  be- 
tween pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  king  Philip 
the  Fairy  intimidated  by  th^  papal  menaces,  our 
prelate  went  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  prohibition  j  but  afterwards  returned  to 
his  duty,  and  signed  his  majesty's  act  of  ap- 
peal to  a  future  council,  a^rainsf  all  tliat  the 
pope  had  done,  or  might  do,  contrary  to  his 
personal  dignity,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  privileges  of  his  kingdom.  He  took,  an 
active  part  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  apsinted  at  the  general  council  of 
Vienne,  in  the  year  13 it*  and  presented  to  it 
a*  "  Memoir,"  recommending  regulations  to  be 
adopted  for  the  good  of  the  church,  which 
contains  much  important  and  valuable  matter, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Raynaldus's  ^*  Annal. 
Eccles."  under  the  year  131 1,  but  without  the 
author's  name.  He  died  about  the  year  13 17. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  journal  of  the  pfinci- 
pal  events  which  took  place  during  his  episco- 
pate, entitled,  **  Gesta  Guillclmi  Majori  An- 
-^cg.  Episc.  ab  ipsomet  relata,"  which  tS'  of 
material  service  in  illustrating  the  history  of 
that  period.  It  is  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  D'Achery's  "  Spicilegium  5" '  and  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  same  work  arc  given 
his  **  Synodal  Statutes,"  together  with  those 
of  his  predecessor,  collected  by  our  author. 
'Mforeru — M.  ' 

MAFSTRE,  Anthony  le,  the  concealed 
author  of  many  pious  and  co'ntroversfal  pieces 
which  are  held  in  estimation  by  Catholics, 
particularly  in  the  Jansenist  connection,  was 
tlie  eldest  son  of  Isaac  le  Maistre,  master  of 
requests,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1608. 
He  was  educated  to  the  bar;  and  having  com- 
menced pleader  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent, 
learned,  and  successful  advocate.  While  he 
was  yet  under  thirty,  the  chancellor  Segoier, 
sensible  of  his  merit,  procured  him  the  rank 
of  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  ofltred  him  the 

Sost  of  advo^catc  general  to  the  parliament  of 
leta.  This  offer,  however,  he  declined,  and 
soon  afterwards  renounced  the  world,  and  re- 
tired among  the  solitaries  of.  Port-Royah 
Here  he  spent^  the  vemakider  of  ^is  life,  in  the 


pracdce  of  the  severest  mortifications,  m 
writing  various  works,  and  in  the  study  of  re-i 
ligious  books.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
written  new  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  divested 
of  the  fabulous  legends  with  which  ignorance 
or  pious  fraud  have  disgraced  them  \  and  his* 
lives  **  of  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,** 
«  of  St.  John.Ciimachus,''  "  of  St.  Bernard," 
'together  with  his  "  History  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Lyons,' '  are  said  to  be  excellent  specimens  of 
such  a  design.  He  was  prevented,  howevet} 
from  proceeding  any  further  in  it  by  his  pre- 
mature death,  which  took  place  in  1058,  soon 
after  he  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  acknowledged  works  were,  •*  Plead- 
ings," which  were  repeatedly  primed,  but  arc 
much  less  applauded  at  present  than  when  they 
first  appeared  ;  a  French  translation  of  the 
treatise  **  On  the  Priesthood,  by  St,  John 
Chrysostom,"  i2mo.;  and  translations  of  several 
of  the  treatises  of  St.  Bernard.  He  liad  also 
employed  himself  on  a  Frcncb  version  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  For  the  titles  of  his 
ationyroous  and  controversial  pieces,  we  refer 
to  Moreri.     Nwv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAISTRE,  Lewi.s-Isaac  lk,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  -Sacyt  a  learned,  pious,  and 
much  admired  French  writer,  was  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  horn  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  161 3.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  the  learned  Du  Verger,  abbo  of  St. 
Cyran,  and  also  of  his  uncle  Anthony  Ar- 
nauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais ;  and  having  by  hii  proficiency  re- 
flected great  credit  on  their  instructions,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  year  1648.  Soon 
afterwards  the  fame  of  his  virtues  occasioned 
his  being  chosen  confessor  by  the  solitaries  of 
Port-Ro^'Al ;  from  which  time  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  prayer,  and  reading,  and  the 
composition  of  works  of  piety.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  in  which  the  members 
of  Port- Royal  were  involved,  obliged  our  au- 
thor to  conceal  himself  in  the  year  1661 ;  and 
being  discovered  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  in 
1666,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  Here  be 
was  confined  more  than  two  years  and  a  half; 
during  which  time  he  employed  himself  on  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  finished  the  whole 
*of  the  Old  Testament.  After  his  liberation  he 
completed  his  version  of  the  New  I'estamenty 
which  he  went  over  thrice,  before  he  had  given 
it  the  finishing  hand.  M.  le  Maistre  continued 
at  fcris  till  the  year  1675,  ^hen  he  retir-* 
ed  again  to  the  solitude  of  Port-Royal;  but 
being  obliged  to  quit  chat  situation  in  1679,  '^^ 
removed  to  the  chatoau  of  Pompoaej  wbeie  he 
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Afd  in;i(S84,  about  the  age  of  seventy-one.    cumitance  gave  him  a  turnto  Ittefatu^e  doe« 
.Dupio  says  of  him,  that  «*  he  is  the  only  per-    not  appear;  but  after  he  had  become  stationarf 

son  among  all  the  solitaries  of  Port-Royal,  who   '^ *■--"  ^- ''  '-  ^^-  -  -^"    "^  — .-^  ^.•- 

:wa8  perfect  master  of  the  French  language,  and 
wrote  it  elegantly.  He  avoided  all  his  life 
dbputes  and  contests,  and  was  chiefly  employ- 
ed on  works  of  piety.  He  had  a  great  facility 
of  writing  and  speaking  with  purity,  and  had  a 

.  vast  fund  of  morality  and  virtue."  He  never 
put  his.  name  to  his  works,  and  is  known  to  the 
world  by  that  of  M.  dc  Sacy,  which  is  an  inver- 
sion of  his  christian  name.  The  first  of  his 
prgdiictions,  in  point  of  importance,  is,  "  The 
Holy  Bible,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  Explica- 
tions of  the  literal  and  spiritual  Sense,  taken 
from  the  holy  Fathers."  In  compiling  the 
cxegetical  part  he  was  assisted  by  M.  M.  du 
Fosse,  Hurcs,  and  Lc  Tourneux.  The  publi- 
catioji    of  this  version  and  commentary  was 

begtia  at  Paris,  in  1682,  in  octavo,  and  con- 
tinued during  several  years,  till  the  whole  was 

completed  in  thirty-two  volumes.     Afterwards 

It  underwent  a  variety  of  editions,  of  which 

the  best  ate  those  of  Brussels,  in  1700,  in  three 

volumes  quarto;  of   Anssterdam,  under  the 

name  of  Paris,    in    17 16,  in  eight  volumes, 

i2mo.;.of  Paris,  in  1713,  in  eight  volumes, 

i2mD.  and  two  volumes,  quarto;  and  that  of 

^7^5*  ^'^b  notes  and  harmonies,  in  four  vo- 
lumes folio.  M.  lc  Maistre  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  version  of  «*  The  Psalms,  from  the 

Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate,'Mn  iamo.;.a  version 

of  ««  The  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  St. 

Matthew,'*  in  three  volumes  octavo;  a  version 

of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  **  Imitation  of  Jesus 

Christ,"  under  the  name  of  de  Beuil,  prior  of 

St.   Val,   1663,    i2mo.;  a  version  of  "  The 

Fables  of  Phaedrus,"  under  the^  name  of  St. 

Aubin,  i2mo.;  a  version  of  *<  Three  Comedies 

of  Terrence,'  lamo.;  a  version  of  "  The  fourth 

and   sixth  Books  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil," 

under  the  name  of  Bonlieu,  1666,  quarto;  a 

version  of  "  The  Poem  of  St.  Prosper,  against 

the    Ungrateful,"   in  French  verse,    lamo.-- 


he  applied  himself  tn  the  study  of  antiquities, 
of  which  the  first  fruit  was  his  **  History  of 
London,"  folio,   1^39.      This  work,  an  im- 

Erovement  upon  Stowe,  became  popular,  and 
as  since  been  reprinted  with  various  augment- 
ations. He  probably  after  this  period  retired 
to  his  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing enquiries  into  its  historical  antiquities; 
for,  iq  1753,  he  published  a  "  History  of  Edin- 
burgh," folio,  which  was  well  received.  Ex- 
tending his  researches  to  a  wider  compass, 
he  composed  the  "  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,  from  the  earliest  Account  of  Time 
to  the  Death  of  James  J . ;  continued  by  an*? 
other  Hand  to  the  Accession  of  James  VJ.  to  the 
Crown  of  England;"  two  volumes  folio,  17^7^ 
This  performance,  though  it  did  credit  to  hi$ 
industry,  seems  to  have  been  judged  deficient ' 
in  the  erudition  and  critical  sagacity  requisite 
for  such  a  design.  Indeed  this  author  has  no 
pretensions  to  rank  among  literary  cbaractert 
of  the  superior  class,  either  in  point  of  style  or 
depth  of  reflexion.  He  died  at  Montrose  in 
1757.  Sc9ts  and  Gent.  Magaz.  MonthL  Rev. 
—A. 

MAITRE-JEAN,  Antont,  a  surgeon 
and  oculist,  practised  at  Mery-sur-Seine,  and 
wasa  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
He  became  celebrated  in  the  beginning-  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  his  success  in  treating 
disorders  of  the  eye,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject  which  was  long  a  standard,  and  is  stilt 
in  esteem.  It  is  entitled,  <<  Traute  de  Maladies^ 
de  Tceil,  et  des  rtmedes  propres  pour  leur 
guerison,''  quarto,  1707,  several  times  reprint* 
ed  and  translated.  It  begins  with  an  anatomr« 
cal  description  oi  the  eye,  and  some  experi<« 
ments  concerning  the  nature  of  vision;  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  diseases  in  every  part  of 
it,  of  which  he  states  a  great  number,  more 
than  modem  practice  distinguishes.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  ascertained  the  seat  of  the 


The  Hours  of  Port-Royal,"  called  by  the"  cataract  to  be  exclusively  in  the  crystalline 


Jesuits  **  Hours  of  Jansenism,"  lamo.j  "  Let 
ters  of  Piety,"  1690,  in  two  volumes,' octavo  j 
"  A  Life  of  Dom.  Bartholemew  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs," 1663,  octavo,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
masterly  composition,  &c-  Dupin,  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MATTL AND,.  William,  a  topographical 
and  antiquarian  writer,  was  born  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland,  about  1(593.  His  employment,  which 
was  that  of  a  hair-merchant,  led  him  to  travel, 
and  he  vidted  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germa- 
ny, and  finally  settled  in  London.    What  ciff- 


lens;  and  he  treats  largely  on  couching,  and 
all' the  variations  in  the  operation.  His  •'  Ob- 
servatiens  sur  la  formation  du  Poulet,''  ianu>«, 
1 722,  is  said  by  Haller  to  be  a  better  book  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  containing  many  origi- 
nal experiments  and  new  remarks.  He  £ii 
also  some  papers  in  the  Hist,  de  TAcad.  des 
Sciences.  HaUeri  gBiU.  Anat.  (^  Chirurg, 
Eloy,  Diet.— A. 

MAITTAIRE,  Michael,  an  eminent  bi« 
bliographer  and  philologist,  was  bom  in  i668* 
From  his  name  it  is  probable  that  he  inras  of 
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French  origin;  And  as  nothing  is  mentioned  of 
his  birthplace  or  early  education,  it  is  not  un« 
likely  that  he  came  over  with  refugee  parents. 
Dr.  South,  canon  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
nominated  him  a  student  of  that  house,  in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1 696. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  school,  which 
post  he  occupied  till  1699.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  entered  the  churchy  although 
among  his  writings  are  ^  Remarks  upon  Whis- 
ton's  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  |he  Convo- 
cation," and  an  **  Essay  against  Arianism  and 
other  Heresies,"  both  in  1711*    He  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  first  earl  of  Oxford,  and  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  second  earl  i  and  was 
liatin  tutor  to  lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son, 
Mr.  Stanhope.      These  are  all  the  circum- 
-•tances  recorded  of  his  life,  which  closed  in 
1747.    His  first  appearance  in  print  was  as  a 
grammarian,  Westminster-school  being  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  *'  Grsecae  Lingux  Dialecti/' 
1706,  and  afterwards  for  an  *<  English  Gram- 
mar."   The  study  of  typographical  antiquities 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  its  first  result 
was  **  Stephanorum  HL>toria,  vitas  ipsorum  ac 
Cbros  complectens,"  octavo,  1709.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1717^  by  "  Historia  Typographorum 
aliquot  Parisiensium,''  ocuvo.      In   1719  he 
published    the   first  volume  of  his  principal 
work  <*  Annalcs  Typographic]  ab  artis  inven- 
tione,''  Hag.  Com.   quarto;  in  this,  the  his- 
tory of  printing  was  brought  down  to  the  year 
1500.    The  second  volume,  continuing  it  to 
>536>  was  published  also  at  the  Hague,  in 
1702}  as  was  the  third,  coiuinued  to  1664,  in 
272$.     A  volume  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1773,  usually  reckoned  the  fourth,  is  properly 
a  revision  of  the  former  three.    In  1741  the 
author  published  at  London,  the  fifth  and  last 
▼olume,  containing  an   index  to  tlie  former 
four.    This  is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  read- 
ing, and  is  highly  esteemed  by  bibliographers. 
A  supplement  to  it,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  at  Vienna,  by  Denis,  in  1789; 
and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  whole  is  now 
in  the  course  of  printing  at  Nuremburg,  by  G. 
W.  Panzer. 

Maittaire  edited  a  number  of  classics,  hoth 
separately  and  in  a  collected  form.  Of  these 
tlie  principal  were  «  Opera  &  Fragmcnta  ve- 
tcrum  Poetarum,"  two  volumes  folio,  17 13;  a 
'  •*  Greek  Testament,"  two  volumes,  1714; 
'<  Miscellanea  Gratcorum  aliquot  Scriptorum 
Carmina,**  quarto,  i7a2;<<AnacreontisCarm." 
quarto,  1725,  1741.  He  addressed  a  "  Car- 
meu  Epinicium/'  of  his  own  «omposition|  to 


the  empress  of  Russia  in  1739)  and, published 
a  volume  of  Latin  poems  in  1742,  under  the 
title  of  "  Senilia."  Jnecd.  of  Bowjer  hj  Nh 
cifis.     Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

MAIUS,  John-Henry,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  hebraist  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  waa 
born  at  Pfortzheim,  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden- 
Dourlach,  in  the  year  1653.     "^  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  literature, 
and  taugnt  the  oriental  languages  in  diflPerent 
universities,  with  great  reputation,  particularly 
at  Dourlach  and  Giessen.     In  the  place  last 
mentioned  he  discharged   the  pastoral  func- 
tions, and  died  there  in  17 19,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-six.     He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  sacred 
and  profane  antiquities,  and  wrote  a  great  va- 
riety of  works,  which  bear  honourable  testimo- 
ny to  his  laborious  industry,  and  extensive  eru- 
dition.   The  principal  of  them  are  "  Historia 
Animalium  Scriptura  sacrw,'*  octavo }  •*  Vita 
Johannis  Reuchlini  Phorcensis,  primi  in  Ger* 
mania  Hebraicarum  Gnecarumque  et  aliarum 
bonarum  Literarum  Instauratoris,'*  1^37,  oc- 
tavo; '^  Examen  Historix  critics  Ricardi  Si- 
monis,**  quarto;  **  Synopsis  Theologiae  Sym- 
bolicae,"  quarto;  **  Synopsis  Theologise  Chris- 
tianas," quarto;  '^  Introductio  ad  studium  phi- 
lologicum,  criticum,  ct  exegeticum,"  quarto; 
"  .Paraphrasis  Epistolsc  ad  Hebraeos,"  quarto; 
"  Theologia  Evangelica,*'  1701  and  1719,  in 
four    parts,    quarto;    "  Theologia  Luthcri,*' 
quarto;  '*  Sciagraphia  Scholarum  prophetica- 
rum,"   1701,  quarto;  "  Animadversiones  et 
Supplementa .  ad  Coccei  Lexicon  Hebraeum,'* 
1703,  folio;  *^  Specimen  Linguae  Punicae  in 
hodierna  Melitensium  Superstitis,'*  1718,  oc- 
tavo; "  Harmonia  Evangelica,"  quarto;  "  (Eco- 
nomia  Temporum    Vcteris  et    Novi    Testa- 
menti,"    quarto;    **  Historia    Reformationis 
Lutheri,"  quarto;   **  Institutio  Linguae  Hc- 
braicae,"  17 15,  octavo;  "  Disserutiones  Philo- 
logicae  et  cxcgcticae,"   171 1»  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  tVc.     He  also  published  a  good  edl- 
.tion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  quarto*    Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Sa^ii  Onomast. — M. 

MAKO,  Paul,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Waizen,  &c.  a  learned  Hungarian,  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  was  born  at  Jasz-apatin 
in  the  year  1724.  About  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits^ 
and  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he 
was  soon  appointed  teacher  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics at  Tymau,  and  afterwards  professor 
in  the  university  of  Vienna,  at  the  latter  of 
which  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  baron  von  Swieten.    He  was  next' 
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teacher  of  the  mathematic8>  natural  philosophy, 
and  mechantcsy  in  the  Thcresianum,  where  he 
procaredy  by  his  amiable  disposition,  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  the  young  nobility  who  fre« 
quented  that  seminary  from  almost  every  part 
of  Europe;  and  when  the  Hungarian  high 
school  of  Tymau  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Ofen^  the  empress  Mary  Theresa  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  academic  senate.  He 
exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  introduce  a 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits  into  Hungary ;  and 
during  his  moments  of  leisure,  he  amused  him- 
self with  poetry,  of  which  he  gave  no  unfa- 
vourable specimens  in  his  ^'CarminumLibri  III." 
yVr/W,  1761;  and  his  "Elegiacon,"  J^i/rf^r,  1780. 
He  applied  also  with  success  to  moral  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  as  well  as  the  mathematics; 
and  wrote  several  treatises  on  .these  subjects, 
both  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  compiled, 
from  papers  left  by  father  Edcr,  a  missionary, 
"  Tlic  history  of  the  Country  of  the  Moxites," 
a  people  in  Peru,  which  was  published  at  Ofen 
in  1 791;  and  he  maintained  a  very  extensive 

3iistolary  correspondence  with  foreign  titerati. 
e  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1793.  His 
principal  works,  besides  his  poems,  are  "  De- 
tcriptio  Proyincias  Moxitarum  in  regno  Perua- 
no,  quam  e  Scriptis  posthumis  Franc-Xnv. 
Eder  e  Soc.  Jes.  Annis  xv.  sacri  apud  eosdem 
curionis  digessit,  enpolivit  et  adnotatiunculis  il- 
lustravit,  P.  Mako,"  Buda^  1791 ;  **  Dissertatio 
Phys.de  Natura  et  Remediis  Fulminum,"  Go- 
ritia^  ^773*  A  German  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  the  year  before,  at  Vienna, 
by  J.  von  Retzcr,  one  of  the  author's  pupils. 
wEkmcntaMathcseospurae,"5wrfif,i  778;  "Ele- 
menta  Geomctria  Pur«,**  ibid*  1778.  Scb/ighte- 
grolTs  Necrffhgy. — ^J. 

MAKOUSKI,  JoHM,  in  Latin  Maccovius^ 
a  celebrated  Polish  prostestant  divine,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Francker,  was  bom  at 
Lobzenick,  in  the  year  1588.  He  did  not  be- 
gin his  studies  very  early  in  life;  but  as  he  pos- 
sessed great  acuteness  of  genius,  and  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  application,  that  circum- 
stance did  not  prevent  nim  from  distinguishing 
himself  by  bis  literary  acquirements.  He  stu- 
died the  Latin  language,  and  went  through  his 
course  of  philosophy  ^at  Dantzic,  under  the  fa- 
mous Keckerman,  and  rose  to  eminence  among 
his  fellow-students,  particularly  in  the  practise 
of  disputation,  to  which  he  was  passionately  at* 
tached.  Returning  to  his  father's  house,  he 
obtained  the  appomtmenc  of  tutor  to  some 
young  gentlemen,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
their  travels.    Wherever  they  ckmc,  Makouski 


test  no  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of 
cultivating  his  polemic  talent;   at  Prague  at^ 
tacking  the  Jesuits,  and  at  LubliA  frequently 
entering  the  lists  with  the  SocinHhs.     After 
spending  some  time  in  all  the  most  flourishing 
universities  of  Germany,  he  came  to  Franeker» 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  in  the  year  16 14.     Here  he  afford- 
ed such  evidence  of  his  genius  and  learning, 
that  the  curators  of  the  tiniversity  were  desir- 
ous of  retaining  him  in  that  seminary;   and 
he  accepted  an  offer  which  they  made  him  of 
an  extraordinary  professorship  of  divinity,  iu 
the  year  161 5      During  the  following  year  he 
was  made  professor  in  ordinary;  and  he  exer- 
cised that  office  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with 
considerable  reputation,  and  with  a  high  cha- 
racter for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.     Hit 
friends,    however,   have  been  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  from  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per he  was  frequently  too  virulent,  particularly 
m  opposition  to  the  Arminians.     He  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
the  subtilties  of  scholastic  phiilosophy  into  the 
theological  system  of  t!.e  reformed  churches  in  ' 
Holland.     In  the  mysteries  of  that  philosophy 
he  was  deeply  versed;  and,  by  making  use  of. 
its  minute  dis^tinctions  and  intricate,  specula* 
tions  in  his  lectures,  exposed  himself  to  the  > 
charge  •f  heresy,  which  was  preferred  against 
htm  before  the  states  of  Friesland.     That 
charge  was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  com-* 
mittee  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  who  gave  it  at ' 
their  opinion,  that  he  was  unjustly  accused  off 
heresy;  but  that,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  he 
had  not  followed  that  simplicity  of  method^ 
and  clearness  of  expression,  which  are  cam^ 
mendable  in  a  public  teacher  of  Christianity  | 
and  that  he  rather  followed  the  subtile  manner 
of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than  the  plain  and 
unaffected  phra^ology  of  the  inspired  writera. 
He  died  in  1644,  when  about  fifty-six  years  o£ 
age.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
,  any  thing,  excepting  some  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Arminians  and  Soclnians;  but  after 
his  death,  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  Polish  minister^ 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  printed 
from  hn  MSS.  «<  Collegia  Theologica;"  <<  Loci 
communes  Theologici,"    r6;8,   quarto;   *' L 
Maccovius    redivivus,  ,seu  Manuscripta  ejus 
typis  exscripta/'    1659,   quarto;  .  '*  Opuscula 
Pnilosophica,''  1660,  quarto;  '<  Metaphysica/*  . 
165a,  octavo;  <<Distinctionesetregulae  Theo* 
logicae»  ac  Philosophies,"    165a,  lamo.,  .&c« 
Bayle.     Mosb.  Hist.  Med.  S4U*  XVL  sect.  3, 
par,  a.  cap.  a.     Mareri.^-^t/l. 

MALACHT,  the  last  in  number  and  i&orw 
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der  of  lime  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophet^  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  among  the  apcieniSf  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon^  and  bom  at  Sopha, 
after  the  return  of  the  captivity  from  Babylon. 
The  same  tradition  states,  that  he  died  whiie 
very  young.    It  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
because  his  prophecy  supposes  the  temple  tp 
be  built)  and  the  worship  of  God  established 
in  it.    By  comparing  ch.  ii.  ii.  with  Nehem. 
xiii.    23^^279  and  ch.   iii.   8.  with  Nebem* 
actii.  !••  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah.  Archbishop  Usherj 
in  his  Annals,  places  him  under  the  year  416^ 
and  Blair,  in  his  Chronological  Tables^  under 
436.  B.  C.     We  may  also  conclude  from  ch., 
iv«  4 — 6.  that  be  was  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
|tfophets  till  John  the  Baptist  appeared.    His 
prophecy  consists  of  reproofs  to  the  Jews  for 
their  ingratitude^  in  return  for  the  peculiar  fa- 
vours b^  which  they  had  been  distinguished ; 
for  their  irreverent  and  careless  manners  of 
performing  the  service  of  the  temple;  and  for 
their  intermarriages  with    women   of   otlier 
countiies  which  were  forbidden  by  their  law, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  multiplication  of  divorces 
*    for  the  purpose  of  contracting  them.     It  also ' 
contains  threatenings  of  divbe  judgments  on 
the  impenitent,  and  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiahj  and  of  his  fore-runner  John 
the  Baptist,  under  the  namb  of  Elijah.    Bishop 
Lowth  observes,  that  it  **  is  written  in  a  kind 
of  middle  style;  which  seems  to  indicate,  that 
ihe  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  wa^  in  a  declining  state,  and 
b^f  past  its  prime  and  vigour,  was. then  fast 
vergme  towards  the  debility  of  age."     Book  of 
MalacbL      Epipbtfnii   Fit.    Prophet,    cap,    22. 
Pref.  to  Lowtbs  Commemt,  on  Mai.     Newcomers 
Improvid  Vtrmn,     Bishop  LomnVs  Lectures  on  . 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  if/^.  Lect*  21^     Gregory  s 
Tratu. — M. 

MALAGRIDA,  Gabriel,  a  native  of 
Mikm,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
ytbo  was  burnt  at  an  atOo  da  fc  zt  Lisb^,  in 
the  year  1761,  as  a  heretic  and  false  prophet, 
was  sen^  by  his  general  as  a  missionary  into 
Portugal.  As  he  possessed  an  ;irdent  zeal, 
add  uncommon  fluency  of  elocution,  he  be- 
came the  fashionable  confessor,  persona  of  all. 
.  ranks  placing  themselves  under  his  direction. 
He  was  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  consulted  as 
an  oracle.  When  the  duke  d' Aveiro  was  con- 
victed of  a  conspimcy  against  the  fife  of  tfa^ 
king  of  Portugal,  Malagrida  was  accused  of 
'  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  The  charges 
of  ^mch  be  was  pronounced  givlty  by  the  su- 


Ereme  council  of  justice  were,  that  he  had  et* 
orted  the  assassins,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
take  vengeance,  by  the  murder  of  the  king,  for 
an^nterprize  against  their  honours  of  havlfig^ 
encouraged  the  criminals  by  means  of  confes- 
sion) and  of  having  told  them,  in  express  teifnis, 
that  it  was  no.  sin,  not  even  one  ot  the  venial 
sins,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  prince  who  per- 
secuted the   saints.     It  has  been  contended, 
that,  though  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
assassinate  the  king,  satisfactory  evidence  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world,  that  the  duke  was 
concerned  in  it,  or  that  the  Jesuits  were  privy 
to  it;  but  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  attack  made  upon  the  royal 
person,  to  ruin  som^  noble  families,  as  well  as 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  politically  obnoxious  to 
the  court.     Be  the  truth  what  it  may,  on  this 
occasion  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  Por- 
tugal,  excepting   Malagrida  and  two  others, 
who  were  reserved  for  punishment.     Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  king's  not  being  able  to  ob- 
uin  the  pope's  consent  to  Malagrida's  condemn- 
ation, or  to  whatever  cau^e  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, it  was  not  thought  proper  to  proceed 
against  him  on  the  verdict. of  the  supreme 
council  of  justice.     Recourse  was  therefore  had 
to  another  method  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  inquisition,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy;  which  is  said  not  to  have 
been  without  foiindation,    according  to  the 
popish  defini^on  of  heresy.     The  proofs  of  tbis 
charge  were  founded  on  two  treatises,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  avowed :  one  in  Latiny  entitled, 
"  Tractatus  de  Vita  et  Imperio  Antichrist! ;" 
and  the  other  in  Portuguese,  entitled,  <^  The 
Life  of  St.  Anne,  composed  with  the  Assistance 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  her  most  holy 
Son."     From  these  treatises  the  incjuisitors  col- 
lected several  extracts;,  which  were  pronounced 
to  be  heresy:  and  among  others,  *<  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  consent  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  all  -the  holy  trinity,  had  declared  hio^  her 
S<Hi ;  and  that  the  three  persons  of  the  trinity, 
were  father,  son,  and  grandson."     They  also 
pretended,  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  power  of, 
working  miracles,  and  that  God  himself  had 
declared  him  his  ambassadpr,  his  apostle,  and 
his  prophet,  &c*     As  a  proof  of  his  pretending 
to  the  latter  character^  they  gave  the  jfollowing 
account  of  his  revealing  one  of  his  visions  to 
them.     The  nuirquis  of  Tancors,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  province  of  Estremadura^  hap- 
pening to  die,,  the  castle  of  Lisbon,  and  all  thp 
toctressea  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,   di^ 
charged  their  cannon  .as  a  mournful  cpmpli* 
ment  on  tl>at  eieat*    Mal^gri^.  heaoAK  ^^  ^ 
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dungeon  thtse  discharges,  and  during  the 
nighty  when  they  weye  unucnaly  immediately 
imagined  that  they  announced  the.  death  of  the 
king.  In  the  morning  he  requested  an  au» 
dience*,  and  being  brought  before  the  inquisi- 
tors, said,  that  God  had  ordered  him  to  give 
them  a  proof  that  he  was  no  impostor,  by  de- 
claring that  the  death  of  th^  Icing  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  3  and  that  he  had  seen  in  a  vision 
the  punishments  to  which  that  monarch  had 
been  condemned,  for  having  persecuted  the 
religious  of  his  order*  Taking  all  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  they  pronounced- 
him  ^^  convicted  of  vaYious  impostures,  false- 
hoods, duplicities,  impenitent  hardness,  pre- 
varication, and  teaching  many  heretical  doc- 
trines," and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
If  what  they  alleged  against  him  was  true,  atid 
not  the  fabrication  of  the  holy  office,  it  only 
shews  that  he  should  have  been  sent  to  a  ho^ 
pital  for  lunatics,  instead  of  the  stake.  The 
cruel  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  executed 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September  1761,  when 
he  was  about  seventy-five  vear$  of  age.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Gent.  Mag.  Vet.  1 761,  and  Jum 
1762.— M. 

MALAPERT,  Charles^  a  learned  Jesuit 
and  excellent  mathematician  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Mons 
in  Hainault,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
T  5  8 1 .  He  entered  into  the  order  in  1 600,  and 
distinguished  himself  .during  the  usual  course 
of  studies,  by  the  extraordinary  progress  which 
he  made  in  learning  and  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointedto  teach  philosophy  at  Pont-  ^  Mousson; 
and  was  then  sent  into  Pohnd,  where  he  filled 
the  mathematical  chair.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuit's 
college  at  Doway.  His  next  appointment  was 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Scotch  college  in  the 
same  city;  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  college  at  Arras*  In  the  year 
1630,  on  the  application  of  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Spain,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Madrid,  to 
become  mathematical  professor  in  a  new  uni- 
versity which  that  monarch  was  founding  in 
his  capital  \  but  he  died  on  the  journey,  at 
Victoria  in  Catalqnia,  when  he  was  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Our  author  was  ac- 
customed to  relax  in^m  his  severer  studies,  by 
paying  his  court  to  the  muses ;  and  he  puln 
lishedy  while  he  was  in  Poland,  a  volume  of 
Latin  "  Poems.,"  which  are  commended  for 
the  true  poetic  genius  which  they  discover, 
and  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  latinity. 
They  have  frequently  been  reprinted  at  Dii- 
liogehi  Antwerp,  and  oi&er  placet..   But  hia 


most  important  works  i^ere  mathemaliqal,  ai|d 
consist  of  his  inaugural  oration  ^on  his  appoint* 
ment  to  the  madiematical  chair  at  Dowayt 
entitled,  '<  Oratio  de  Laudibus  Mathematicis," 
1620,  octav«,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  newly  discovered  Dutch  telescope  ; . 
'*  Brev/:s  Institutiones  Arithmeticx  practical,'' 
i6ao,  octavo;  '*  Faciliorutai  Gcometriae  Ele- 
mentorum  Lib*  II."  1624,  i^mo.^  **  Para^ 
phrasis  in  omnes  Aristotelts  Libros  Dialectic 
cos^^"  '<  Austriaca  Sl^era  Heliocyclia,  Astrono^ 
micis  Hypothesibus  iliigata/'  1(^33,  quarto ; 
**  Brevis  Commentarius  in  VI.  priores  Lib. 
Euclidis,"  1620,  octavo.  SotvelU  Bibl.  Scripts 
Soc.  Jesu.  Valeri  Andrea  BibL  Belgic.  Nouv, 
Did  Hist.— hi. 

MALAVALjFRANCiSyadistinguIshedautho^ 
among  the  modj^rn  French  mystics,  was  born, 
at  Marseilles,  in.  the  year  1627,  ^nd  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  nine  months.     This  mis* 
fortune  did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
himself  master  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
becoming  a  considerable  proficient  in  literaturct 
with  the  aid  of  persons  who  were  employed. to^ 
read  to  him.     Having  been  early  imbued  witlv 
principles  of  piety,  he  gave,  himflelf  up  to  ire* 
quent  contemplation;   and  having  met  with 
some  mystical  writers,  and  in  particular  with' 
^^  The  Spiritual  Guide"  o£  Mo^inos,  hb  mind 
became  captivated  with  his  ideas  of  imaginarjr 
perfection,  and  refined  spirituality.     Adopting 
the  notions  of  that  enthusiast,  he  published 
them  in  France,  with  the  extravagance  a  little 
corrected,  in    a    book,   entitled,    <<  A  readv' 
Method  of  exciting  the  Soul  to  Contemplation, 
which  was  censured  at  Rome,  and  inserted  in- 
the  Index  of  prohibited  books,   at  the  time- 
when  ^iietism  was  condemned  and  persecuted. 
To  this  censure  M.  Malaval  immediately  sub- 
mitted, retracting  his  opinions,  and  declaring 
himself  openly  against  the  errors  of  Molinos ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Spaniard's  notions  on 
his  mind  was  never  eradicated,  and  the  other 
productions  which  came'from  our  author's  pen: 
are  abundantly  seasoned  with  mysticism.     He 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with^ 
cardinal  Bona,  who  procured  a   dispensation^ 
from  the  pope  for  his  being  admitted  into  holy 
orders,   notwithstanding   his   blindness.      He 
was  also  honoured  with  frequent  letters  from 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  cardinal  Cibo,  and 
other  eminent  characters.     He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles in. 1 7 19,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two.     He  was  the  author  of  **  Spiritual  Poetry," " 
1671,  octavo  ;  "  Lives  of  Saints  5"  "  The  Lif^ 
of  St.  Philip3eni^2i,  General  of  tlieServites5''.t 
*^  A  Discourse  against  the  popular  Supers^tion. 
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of  Ittclqr  an4  unluckjr  Days,*'  printed  in  the 
French  **  Mercurc,  for  Tunc  1688 }  and 
several  devotional  pieces.  Monru  Nouv.  DicU 

M  ALDONAT,  JoHN,a  very  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  celebrated  divine  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  of  noble  descent,  and  born  at  Las 
Casas  de  la  Reina,  near  Lerena  in  Estremadura, 
in  the  year  1534.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca ;  and  when  he  had 
gone  throvrgh  his  course  of  languages  and  belles 
lettres,  and  attended  some  lectures  in  civiliaw, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  this  science  he  had  two  celebrated 
tutors,  Dominic  Asoto,  a  Dominican,  and 
Francis  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  afterwards  a 
cardinal.  After  he  had  finished  his  divinity 
course,  he  taught  the  Greek  language,  philoso« 
phy,  and  divinity  at  Salamanca,  with  uncom- 
mon successu^md  applause.  Here  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  but  did  not  assume 
the  habit  of  the  order  before  the  year  1562, 
when  he  was  at  Rome.  In  the  following  year 
his  superiors  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  fill  the  chair 
of  philosophv  in  the  college  which  the  Jesuits 
h^d  just  obtamed  in  that  city.  To  this  course 
he  devoted  three  or  four  years  ?  and  then  com- 
menced a  course  of  divinity  in  the  same  semi- 
nary, which  occupied  him  for  about  four  years. 
These  courses  were  attended  by  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  scholars ;  and  the  writers  of  the 
Bibliethiques  of  the  society  affirm,  that  his 
bearers,  lest  they  should  be  disappointed  of 
places,  used  to  throng  to  the  hall  where  he 
delivered  his  lectures,  two  or  three  hours  before 
he  mounted  the  chair;  and  that  frequently 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
lecture  in  the  court  of  the  college,  or  in  the 
street.  In  the  year  1570,  he  was  sent  with 
nine  other  Jesuits  to  Poitiers,  where  he  read 
lectures  in  Latin,  and  preached  in  French ; 
but  as  he  was  not  able  to  form  a  good  esta- 
blishment of  his  order  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  after  having  maintained  some  disputes 
against  the  Protestants.  Two  years  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorrain,  who 
was  founding  an  university  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
he  was  sent  thither,  where  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectufes  *,  and  in  passing  through  Sedan,  he 
disputed  with  more  than  twenty  protesunt 
ministers.  'Upon  his  return  from  this  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  he  resumed  his  lectures  with  the 
same  reputation  as  formeily,  and  commenced  a 
design  of  giving  a  fuller  course  of  divinity  than 
before ;  but  the  pursuit  of  this  more  ample 
plan  was  interrupted,  by  diiFerent  accusations 
which  were  preferred  against  him.    One  was, 


that  he  had  artfully  employed  his  influence 
over  the  weak  mind  oC  tlie  president  de  St. 
Andre,  on  bis  dying  bed,  to  obtain  a  fraudulent 
will,  by  which  his  estates  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Jesuits.  This  charge  was  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  pronounced,  our  author  innocent  of  the 
alleged  crime.  Another  accusation  charged 
him  with  heresy,  for  maintaining,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  sentiments  of  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Paris,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  die  holy  Virgin  was 
not  a  point  of  faith.  The  particulars  of  the- 
proceedings  against  him  may  be  seen  in  Bayle 
or  Dupin  \  and  we  need  oiily  to  observe,  that 
of  this  charge  he  was  acquitted,  by  Peter  de 
Gondi,  bishop  of  Paris.  The^  troubles  in  which 
these  accusations  involved  him,  determined 
him  to  relinquish  his  lectures,  and  to  retire  to 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bourges,  where  he 
could  pursue  his  studies  without  molestation. 
In  this  retreat,  he  employed  himself  very  assi- 
duously for  about  eighteen  months,  on  his 
commentaries  upon  the  Gospels,  and  upon  the 
lesser  prophets.  But  a  person  of  such  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  endowments  could  not 
be  suffered  to  remain  Iqng  in  obscuritv.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  seut  ^or  to  Rome,  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  "  The  Septuagint  i"  and  he  there  finished 
his  **  Commentary  upon  the  Gospels,"  which 
he  presented  to  his  general  Aquaviva,  in  De* 
cember  1582.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell  sick^ 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  January 
1583,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of 
age. 

Maldonat  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
of  whom  the  society  of  Jesuits  had  to  boast, 
and  one  of  the*  ablest  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan^ 
guages,  spake  Latin  with  the  greatest  purity, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  profane  and  sacred 
literature.  The  ancient  fathers  and  divines  he 
had  read  with  great  care.  He  had  a  clear  and 
methodical  head,  great  facility  of  elocution, 
much  vivacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  address 
in  disputation.  Instead  of  servilely  submitting 
to  the  opinions  of  the  scholastic  divines,  he 
thought  for  himself  and  thought  freely,  and,  in 
general,  shewed  that  he  possessed  sound  judg- 
ment. Not  that  he  was  entirely  superior  to 
prejudice,  or  perfectly  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial towards  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  particularly  the  Protestants.  As  a 
scripture  commentator  he  is  entitled  to  very 
high  commendation,  and  is  justly  much  valued 
by  .Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.     *^  He  ad- 
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bereS)'*  says  Dupin,  *'to  the  historical  and 
Jiatural  sense  of  the  textf  and  explains  it  clearly, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  after  allegories, 
or  making  long  digressions.'*  Father  Simon 
entertains  a  similar  opinion  of  his  merits,  and 
observes,  that  **  he  does  not  allow  one  difficulty 
to  pass  without  examining  it  to  the  bottom* 
When  a  great  number  of  literal  interpretations 
of  the  same  passage  present  themselves,  he 
usually  fixes  upon  the  best,  without  paying  too 
great  a  deference  to  the  ancient  commentators, 
or  even  to  the  majority,  regarding  nothing  but 
truth  alone,  stript  of  all  authorities  but  her 
own."  The  high  value  which  was  entertained 
for  his  character  De  Thou  has  placed  in  a 
striking  light,  in  his  7Pth  beok,  $  7.  where, 
after  observbg  that  he  joined  a  singular  piety 
and  purity  of  life,  and  an  exquisite  judgment, 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
divinity,  he  adds,  that  his  merit  was  the  sole 
cause  why  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed 
nothing  against  the  Jesuits,  though  they  were 
suspected  by  the  wisest  heads,  and  the  whole 
university  hated  them  very  mucii.  Of  Mal- 
donat's  various  works  not  one  was  published 
during  his  life-time.  The  first  which  was 
given  to  the  world  was  his  **  Commentarii  in 
Qi^tuor  Evangelistas,"  folio,  which  was  printed 
atI*ont-a-Mousson,  in  1596,  by  the  Jesuits  of 
the  college  in  that  city,  from  a  copy  of  Mal- 
donat's  original  transmitted  to  them  bv  their 
general.  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  brescia 
m  Italy,  in  1598,  at  Lyons  in  1601,  at  Mentz 
about  the  same  time,  and  at  Paris  in  1617. 
The  above-mentioned  arc  the  best  editions  of 
this  work.  The  next  of  his  works,  in  point 
of  importance,  is  his  "  Commentarii  in  Quatuor 
Prophetas,  Hieremiam,  Baruch,  Ezekielem,  et 
Damelem,''  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in 
i6op,  ai^i  at  Cologne  in  16 u,  in  ouarto,  ac- 
companied with  ^*  An  Exposition  ot  the  109th 
Psalm,*'  and  "  A  Letter  concerning  a  Con- 
ference held  at  Sedan,  with  some  Calvinist 
Ministers.*'  In  1643,  a  book  was  published 
at  Paris,  entitled,  "Johannis  Maldonati Soc. 
J.  Commentarii  in  praecipuos  Sacrae  Scripturae 
LihrosVetcrisTestamenti,"  folio,  which,  if  at- 
tributed to  the  right  ^thor,  have  not  tlie  force 
of  his  other  commentaries.  In  1601,  were 
published,  under  Maldonat's  name,  **  Disputa- 
tiones  de  Fidev''  stnd  in  16 17,  a  small,  but 
very  curious  work  in  Frencl>,  entitled,  '*  Mal- 
donat  of  Angels^nd  Demons,"  lamo.  The 
author  also  left  behind  him  many  other  MSS. 
some  of  which  were  prevented  from  being  lost 
by  M,  du  Bots,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
published  a  colkction  of  them^  in  a  folio 


volume,  consisting  of  discourses  upon  the  sa« 
crament  i  letters ;  miscellaneous  tracts  ;  pre- 
faces ;  harangues ;  and  treatises  on  grace,  ori- 
ginal sin,  the  immaculate  conception,  provi- 
dence, predestination,  righteousness,  and  the 
merit  of  works.  As  for  the  ^^  Summa  Casuum 
ConscientiaB,"andthe"Di6putatioBes  circa  VII. 
Ecclesix  Sacramenta,"  which  have  appeared 
under  his  name,  the  writers  of  the  Bibliotheques 
consider  them  to  be  spurious.  SotveUi  Bibl. 
Script.  Soc.  Jes.  Jntonii  Biol.  Script.  Hispan. 
Baylt.  Dupin.  Morcri.  v  Simorts  Hist*  CriL 
des  Comment,  du  Nouv.  Test.  chop.  4a. — M. 

MALEBRANCHE,  Nicholas,  a  French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  and 
a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  ^ 
the  year  163  8«  As  his  constitutioft  was  na- 
turally tender,  and  would  not  permit  hiiii  to 
go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  public 
schools,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
domestic  tutor,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Afterwards  he 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  de  la  Marche,  and  one  of  divinity  iu 
the  Sorbonne.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  determined  to  embrace  the 
monastic  Jife,  and  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
gregatiof  J  of  the  oratory.  The  first  branch  of 
study  tof  which  he  applied  was  that  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  of  which  he  soon  grew  weary. 
He  then,  by  the  advice  of  fatlier  Simon,  began 
to  study  oriental  learning,  and  biblical  criticisn^  \ 
but,  though  he  learned  enough  of"  Hebrew  to 
read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  he  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction  from  this  kind  of  study^ 
which  was  no  more  suited  to  hb  genius  than 
the  former.  He  wa&  now  inclined  to  abandon 
his  studies,  and,  giving  himself  up  wholly  to 
devotion,  to  wait  in  silence  for  divine  illumina<^ 
tion.  While  he  was  in  this  perplexed  state  of 
mind,  he  accidentally  met  with  Des  Cartes^ 
treatise  **  On  Man,'*  and  found  in  it  so  much 
perspicuity,  and  so  many  new  ideas,  that  he 
immediately  determined  to  make  himself  per* 
fectly  master  of  the  author's  system  of  philo- 
sophy. Frotn  this  time  he  immersed  himself 
in  profound  meditationi  and  spent  ten  years  ia 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  in  exploring  new  regions  of 
metaphysics,  not  very  remote  from  the  pre- 
cinctsof  enthusiasm.  Having  satisfied  himself  ^ 
concerning  the  mysterious  union  of  the  soul 
and  body,  and  having  discovered,  as  he  con- 
ceived, a  still  more  mysterious  union  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  God,  he  wrote  his  famoua 
tfeatise  «*  On  the  Search  after  Truth,"  which 
was  first  published  in  1673,  in  three  voluiuea 
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iimo.  and  vrill  call  for  more  particular  notice 
from  us  before  we  close  this  article.    The  next 
"publication  u^hich  he  sent  into  the  world  ap- 
peared in  1676,'' entitled,  **  Christian  Conversa- 
tions, in  which  the  Truth  of  the  Religion  and 
Morality  of  Jcsu's  Christ  are  vmdicated,"  i  amo.*, 
which  was  written  to  shew  the  agreement  be- 
tween his  philosophy   and  religion.     In  the 
year    1680,   he  published    "  A  Treatise  on 
Nature  and  on  Grace,"  1 2mo.  which  originated 
in  a  conference  between  the  author  and  the 
celebrated  M.  Arnauld  on  the  subject  of  gtacc, 
and  was  followed  by  several  controversial  pieces 
from  the  pens  of  both  those  writers,  which  are 
particularized  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
To  the  same  work  we  refer  for  the  titles  of 
several  ©ther  pieces  which  he  published,  with 
the  design  of  confirming  his  main  system  in 
the  "Search  after  Truth,"  and  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  objections  which  were  raised  against 
it,  or  from  the  conclusions  which  were  de- 
duced from  it,  &c.     Father  Malebranche  also 
published  "  A  Treatise  on  Physical  Premotion," 
against  Boursier's  book  **  On'  the  Action  of 
God ;"  and  "Reflections  on  Light  and  Colours, 
and  on  the  Generation  of  Fire,"  and  some 
other  papers  inserted  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences."     In  the  year  1699,  he 
«vas  admitted  an   honorary  member  of  that 
body.     Notwithstanding  the   delicacy  of  his 
constitution,  by  strictly  observing  a  temperate 
regimen,  he  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  'state  of 
health  till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1 71 5,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
His  private  manners  were  simple,  cheerful, 
and   ccMnplaisant.     From  the   time  when  he 
began  to  read  Des  Cartes,  he  studied  only  to 
enlighten  his   mind   by   contemplation.     He 
avoided  every  thing  thit  was  a  point  of  mere 
erudition  y  an  insect  pleased  him  much  more 
than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  history.     He 
likewise  despised  that  kincj  of  learning,  which 
consists  only  in  becomiri^  acquainted  with  tlje 
opinions  of  different  philosophers;  since  a  per- 
son may  know  the  history   of  other   men's 
tiioughts  without  evemhinking  himself.     He 
•  ridiculed  the  constraint  to  which  poets  subject 
themselves,  and  could  never  read  ten  verses 
without  disgust.     It  was  his  custom  to  medi- 
tate with  his  windows  shut,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  light,  which  he  found  to  be  a  dis- 
turbance  to   him.     His  conversation   turned 
upon  the  same  subjects  as  his  books ;  but  he 
was. always  so  modest  and  unassuming,  that 
his  company  was  extremely  and   universally 
^  desired.    Tnere  were  scarcely  any  foreigners, 
ihat  were  men  of  learning,  who  did  not  visit 


^  him  when  they  came  to  Paris ;  and  it  is  sail 
that  ap  English  officer,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
.  in  the  war  between  the  king  of  France  and 
William  III.,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being 
ordered  to  Paris,  because  he  had  long^ wished 
to  see  Lewis  XIV.  and  father  Malebranche. 

Our  author's  grand  work,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  his  "  Search  after  Truth,"  which  wept 
through  several  editions,  the  best  of  which  '\s 
that  published   by  himself  in   17 12,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  and  four  volumes  lamo.  M'ith 
considerable  variations  and  enlargements.     Of 
his  philosophy,  and  the  reception  which  it  at 
first  met  with,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  the  account  which  Dr.  Enfield  has  drawn 
up  from  Bruckcr.    **  The  doctrine  of  this  book, 
though  in  many  respects  original,  is  raised  upon 
Caitesian  principles,  and  is  in  some  particulars 
Platonic.     The   author   represents,  in  strong 
colours,  the  causes  of  error,  arising  fiom  the 
disorders  of  the  imagination  and  passions,  the 
abuse  of  liberty,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  senses.      He  explains  the  action  of  the 
animal  spirits  ;  the  nature  of  memory}  the 
connection  of  the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and   their  influence  upon  the   under-* 
standing  and  will.     On  the  subject  of  intellect, 
he  maintains,  that  thought  alone  is  essential  to 
mind,   and    deduces    the  hnperfect   state  of 
science  from  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
understanding,  as  well  as  from  the  inconstancy 
of  the  will  in  enquiring  after  truth.     Rejecting 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  specUs  sent  forth  from 
material  objects,  and  denying  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  produce  ideas,  he  ascribes  their  pro- 
duction immediately  to  God,  and  asserts,  that 
the  human  mind  immediately  perceives  God^ 
and  sees  all  things  in  him.     As  he  derives  the 
imperfection  of   the  human  mind  from  ita 
dependence  upon  the  body,  so  be  places  its 
perfection  in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth   and  the  love  of  virtue* 
Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  oi  seeing 
all  things  in  Godj  and  some  other  dogmas  of 
this  writer,  must  have  appeared,  the  work  was 
written  with  such  elegance  and  splendour  of 
diction,  and  its  tenets  were  supported,  by  such 
ingenious  reasonings,  tMt  it  obtained  general 
applause,  and  procured  the  author  a  distin- 
guished   name  among  philosophers,    and    a 
numerous  train  of  followers     Its  popularity 
mi^ht,  perhaps,'  be  in  part  owing  to  the  appeal 
which  the  author  makes  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  whom  he  professes  to  have 
borrowed  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin 
of  ideas.    The  immediate  intercourse!  which 
dus  jdoctrine  ^upposes^  betwcea  the  h^man 
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and  the  divine  mind,  has  led  some  to  remark  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  notions  of 
Malebranche  and  those  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers."  The  writings  of  our  author  are 
now  only  read  on  accourtt  of  the  fine  thoughts 
andvuncommon  reflections  which  they  contain, 
and  his  excellent  manner  of  expressing  them, 
while  his  philosophical  system  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  illusive  and  visionary.  Gen.  Diet, 
MorerL  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil.  vol.  II.  b.  X.  ch.  3.  sect,  i — M. 

MALEK  SHAH,  third  sultan  of  the  Sal- 
jukian  dynasty,  and  the  most  powerful  prince 
of  his  time,  born  about  1054,  'U-as  the  son  of 
Alp  Arslan,  by  whom  he  was  publicly  de- 
clared his  sole  heir  and  successor  some  years  j 
before  his  death.  On  that  event,  in  1072, 
Malck  was  seated  on  a  throne  which  ruled 
Asia,  from  the  bants  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
borders  of  Syria.  The  caliph  of  Bagdad,  as 
the  head  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  conferred 
upon  him,  along  with  the  confirmation  of  his 
authority  as  sultan,  the  sacred  title  of  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  which  had  never  before 
been  bestowed  upon  a  subordinate  prince. 
Malck  soon  |iad  to  contend  with  competitors 
of  his  own  kindred;  and  with  the  most 
formidable,  his  uncle  Kaderd,  he  foueht  a  very 
bloody  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  <:apture  of  the  latter  -,  who  was  soon  after 
renioved  by  poison.  In  1075  ^"^  ^^  '^^^  g^' 
nerals  besieged  and  took  Damascus,  and  re» 
duced  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  He  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  following  year,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  In 
1078  Malek  Shah  undertook  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  his  father.  He  crossed  the  Oxus 
or  Jihoon,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  the 
cities  of  Bochara,  Karism,  and  Samarcaud. 
He  even  pushed  beyond  the  Jaxartes  orSihoon, 
and  extended  at  least  a  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  It  was 
his  practice  to  suffer  his  generals  to  conquer 
districts  for  themselves,  acknowledging  his 
paramount  or  feudatory  superiority*,  and  in 
this  manner  his  sway  stretched  from  the 
Chinese  frontier  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  the  Egyptian 
border,  and  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  He  retained 
the  personal  activity  of  his  Turcoman  ancestors, 
and  is  said  twelve  times  to  have  visited  all 
parts  of  fiis  wide  dominions.  In;  these  pro- 
gresses hunting  was  his  favourite  employment, 
which  be  pursued  in  all  the  Asiatic  pomp, 
with  a  tr^n  of  47,000  horsemen.  For  every 
beast  that  fe^.bexleath  his  royal  hand  he  gave 
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a  piece  of  gold  in  alms ;  and  the  amouat  was 
often  a  considerable  sum.  In  1088  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  which  he  displayed 
more  nsagnificence  than  any  prince  had  done 
before  on  the  same  occasion.  Besides  abo- 
lishing the  tribute  usually  paid  by  the  pilgrims^ 
he  furnished  them  all  with  provisions,  caused  a 
great  n timber  of  wellf'  and  reservoirs  to  be 
made  in  the  desert,  and  erected  places  for  rest 
and  refreshment  at  the  different  stages.  He  % 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions  by- 
filling  the  cities  with  palaces,  bazars,  and 
hospitals,  founding  mosk$  and  colleges,  making 
roads  and  bridges,  diminishing  the  taxes,  and 
attending  to  the  exact  administration  6f  justice. 
I'he  reformation  of  the  kalendar  was  one  of 
the  acts  that  distinguished  his  reign.  Through 
the  neglect  of  intercalation,  the  reckoning  of 
the  seasons  had  become  extremely  erroneous. 
An  assembly  of  all  the'astronomers  of  the  east 
was  summoned  to  rectify  it,  and  they  instituted 
the  Jalalean  era,  so  naiTicd  from  Jalaly  the  first 
word  of  one  of  the  sultan's  titles,  which  is 
reckoned  to  commence  on  A  larch  15,  A.  D.. 
1079. 

Much  of  the  splendor  and  wise  government 
of  this  reign  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  illustrious    . 
vizir  Nizam  al  Molk,  who,  after  having  been 
principally  instrumental. in  securing  ta  Marlek 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  supported  it  by / 
his  counsels.      His  fall   was   an  event  that- 
tarnished  the  glory  of  the  reign.     One  of  Jiia 
grandsons,  the  governor  of  Meru  in  Khorasafl^ . 
presuming   upon   Nizam's   unlimited   power,  • 
treated   with    insolence  an   emissary   of  the 
sultan.     Malek  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to.' 
the  vizir,  which  the  latter,  conscious  of  his , 
own  integrity  and  the  great,  services  he: had  . 
performed  to  his  master,  answered  in  a  haughty  > 
style.     The  breach  was  widened  by  the  arti-  : 
fices  of  the  sultana,  who  was  ejmbroilfed  with  , 
the  vizir;  and  Malek  was  induced  to  deprive.: 
him,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  of  his  employ-  <» 
ments.     He  stilH  however,  followed  the  court, .. 
and  soon  after  was  stabbed  near  Ispahan,  by  a 
fanatic   of  the   Bataniie   sect,    or.  Assassins.; 
Nizam  before  his  deatli  wrote  a  dignified  letter 
in  Persian  verse  to  liis  master,  asserting  his 
fidelity,    and    recommending  his  son   to   the 
sultan-.     Malck,  proceeding  to  Bagdad,  with 
the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  fixing  there  his  seat  j 
of  empire,  and  removing  the  caliph  to  some, 
other  place,  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  oa  his  ' 
return  from   hunting,  •  which  carried   him  off  ' 
A.  D.  1092,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,    and  twenty-firsL  of   his   reign,      rjhis  » 
prince  is  highly  cjttolkd  by  the  eastern  writers. 
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for  his  bodily  and  menul  qualities,  and  all  the 
vir4!ues  that  adorn  a  throne.  The  house  of 
Seljuk  attained  its  highest  greatness  in  his 
person,  from  which  it  declined  immediately 
after- his  death.  JMod,  Univas,  Hist,  Gibbon* 
—A. 

MALELA,  or  Meleles,  John,  a  monk  of 
Antioch,  wrote  in  Greek  a  chronicle  from  the 
creation  to   the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  is 
extant,  but  in  an  imperfect  state.     It  was  pub- 
lished   from    a  manuscript   in   the   Bodleian 
library,  by  Edward  Cliilmead  of  Oxford,   in 
1 69 1,  octavo,  and  was  republished  as  a  kind 
of  appendix  to   the   Byzantine   historians  at 
Venice  in  1733.     The  work  is  of  Httle  value 
for  the  matter,  and  the  style  is  barbarous,  but 
it  contains  some  circumstances  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  VosiiiHist.  Grac,  Biblicgr,  Dict.^^A. 
MALERMI,  or  Malerbi,  Nicholas,   an 
Italian  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
Venetian  by  birth,   is.  entitled  to  notice,   for 
liavirig  been  tlie   author  of  the  first  printed 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Italians 
Csess  more  ancient  translations  of  the  sacred 
ks  into  their  native  idiom,  which  remain  in 
MS.     Detached  parts  of  Scripture  had   also 
before  been  given  to  the  public  in  Italian  *,  but 
not  the  whole  of  the  bible.     Malerbi,  there- 
fore, rendered  an  acceptable   service   to  his 
countrymen  by  this  undertaking,  which  was 
printed  and  cori^cted  by  himself,  at  Venice,  in 
1 47 1,  in  two  voiumes  folio,  under  the  title  of 
**  Biblia  volgarc  Istoriata.'*    This  edition   is 
now  very  rare,  and  was  stjcceeded  by  others, 
which  are  more  common,  of  the  dates  of  1477, 
and  148 1,    it  was  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  author  d^  not  spend  more  time  in 
correcting  and  polishing  it ;  as  a  work  of  such 
magnitude,  on  which  eight  months  only  were 
employed,  must  necessarily  abound  in  errors 
and  blemishes,   from  the   too  great  haste  in 
which  it  was  executed.     Malerbi  was  also  the 
author  of  **  The  Lives  of  all* the  Saints,"  pub-* 
lished  at  Venice  in  1475,  in  folio.     He  was  of 
the  order  of  Camaldolines,   and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  abbot.     Latidi^s  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  V 
Italie^  voi.    IIL    lib.  ix,  art,  ii.    Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist.—M. 

MALESHERBES,  Christian- William 
obLamoignon  de,  born  at  Paris^m  1 721,  was 
son  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  >Villiam  de 
Lamoignon,  a  worthy  descendant  of  an  il-  ' 
iustrious  fanaUy.  (See  Lamoignon).  He  re- 
ceured  his  early  education  at  the  Jesuit's 
college,  and  afterwards  applied  with  great 
«ttcces»  tQ  the  study  of  the  lawi  to  which  he 


joined  that  of  history  and  political  economy.. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  • 
a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  \  and  in 
December  1750  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  the  court  of  aids,  an  important 
jurisdiction,  the  ofEceof  which  was  to  regulate 
the  public  taxes.  At  this  period  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XV.  corruption  and  profusion  had 
introduced  great  disorder  in  the  finances,  which 
the  most  despotic  measures  of  the  court  were 
empX)yed  to  remedy,  at  the  expence  of  the 
stifferiMg  people.  It  was  the  painful  task  of 
Pvlalesherbes  to  make  repeated  remonstrances 
to  the  throne  against  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  national  rights  were  encroached 
upon,  and  all  the  barriers  against  despotism 
were  overthrown  5  and  bis  language,  both  in 
these  iftstruments,  and  in  his  official  speeches 
when  princes  of  the  blood  were  sent  to  enforce 
the  registering  of  edicts  and  to  intimidate 
opposition,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  freedom 
and  energy  by  that  of  any  representative  of  a 
free  people.  Though  compelled  by  office  to 
sanction  oppressive  ^icts,  it  was  never  with- 
out proceeding  to  the  utmost  length  of  legal 
resistance ;  and  if  the  voice  o|  truth  and  justice 
made  no  impression  on  the  ear  of  povtier,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  an  organ  to  make  itself 
distinctly  heard^ 

The  superintendance  of  the  press  had  been 
conferred  upon  Malesherbes  by  his  father- at 
the  same  time  that  he  r.eceived  the  president- 
ship of  the  court  of  aids ;  and  this  function^ 
which  had  usually  been  exercised  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  free  enquiry,  became  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  promoting  it  to  a  degree 
beyond  all  former  example  in  that  country. 
Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  des- 
potism alone  could  drea<}  the  liberty  of  the 
press  when  circumscribed  within  reasonable 
limits,  he  )was  desirous  of  giving  it  every 
extension  compatible  •  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  sound  policy.  He  was  himself  a 
votary  of  letters  and  a  friend  of  learned  men  ; 
and  his  inquiries  had  taken  a  wide  range.  It 
was  through  his  favour  that  the  French  Ency- 
clopedia, the  'Wotks  of  Rqusseau,  and  several 
other  writings  of  free  speculation,  issued  from 
the  press,  notwithstanding  the  anathemas  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy. 
If  this  conduct  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  events  which  have  since  taken  place 
in  that  country,  Malesherbes,  as  well  as  the 
philosophical  party  with  whom  he^  was  as* 
sociated,  will  probably  be  charged  with  having 
been  materially  instrumental  in  preparing  the 
way  for  that  rcToUtion  whieb^has  been  the 
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source  of  so  many  horron ;  fcut  regarded  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  free  men's  minds  from  the 
fetters  of  Ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to 
enlighten  them  with  respect  to  their  rights  and 
duties  in  society,  no  one  who  is  himself 
sensible  of  the  blessing^  of  knowledge  and 
liberty  can  consistently  condemn  it  on  account 
of  consequences  more  justly  imputable  to 
former  abuses.  When  his  father,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  displaced  in  order  to  make  room 
for  that  tool  of  despotism,  Maupcou,  the 
superintendance  of  the  press  was  taken  from 
Malesherbes,  and  the  former  rigorous  inqui- 
sition into  literary  productions  was  renewed. 

Freed  from  other  cares,  he  \v»as  only  the 
more  intent  upon  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
presidentship,  and  opposing  with  augmented 
vigour  and  resolution  every  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power,  '  The  shocking  injustice  practised 
against  one  Monnerat  by  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  aids 
with  so  determined  a  spirit,  that  the  king  at 
length  was  indu*ced  by  his  ministers  absolutely 
to  prohibit  its  further  proceedings.  The  un- 
daunted president,  however,  took  occasion  to 
present  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  was 
a  free  protest  against  the  enormous  abuse  qf 
lettres  de  cachet,  then  carried  to  its  height,  so' 
as  to  render  every  man's  liberty  precarious ; 
for,  said  he,  "  no  one  is  great  enough  to  be 
secure  from  the  hatred  of  a  minister,  nor  little 
enough  not  to  merit  that  of  a  clerk."  When, 
in  1771,  the  tyranny  of  the  government  had 
proceeded  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  legal 
constitution  and  the  banishment  of  the  parha- 
ments,  the  court  of  aids  participated  in  the 
general  destructioft,  which,  indeed,  it  provoked 
by  its  remonstrances.  -Malesherbes  was  ba- 
nished to  his  country-seat  by  a  lettre  de  cachet ; 
and  the  duke  de  Richelieu  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force  abolished  the  tribunal.  It  was 
then  that  the  virtues  of  the  private  citizen 
scarcely  less  distinguished  him  in  retirement, 
than  those  of  (he  patriot  and  magistrate  had 
done  in  his  public  life.  As  in  thi^  he  had 
been  characterised  by  simplicity  in  his  ap-' 
pearance  and  mode  of  living,  and  the  most 
humane  attention  to  his  inferiors;  so  in  his 
rural  retreat  these  qualities  were  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  His  time,  was  occupied  with  his 
,  family,  his  books,  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
grounds.  He  committed  to  paper  a  great 
number  of  observations  on  the  political  and 
judicial  state  of  Trance,  on  agriculture  and 
natural  history,  which  all  perished  in  the  re- 
volutionary wreck*  Thougn  economical  in  his 
table  and  domestic  establishment,  his  expen* 


diture  was  large,  for  it  comprised  not  onlf 
private  charities,  but  the  employment  of  a 
great  number  of  labourers  in  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  estate  and  the  public  benefit. 
He  drained  mar  hcs,  cat  canals,  cotifitructed 
roads,  built  britlgjs,  planted  walks  with  con- 
venient seats,  and  even  carried  his  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  so  far,  as  to 
rai«:c  sheds  on  the  side  of  the  river  for  the 
shelter  of  the  women  at  their  domestic  labours. 
Thus -he  filled  the  part  of  the  beneficent  parent 
of  a  village,  till  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVI. 
rrcalled  him  to  a  public  station.  It  was  the 
first  object  of  that  well-disposed  prince  to  re- 
pair the  evils  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  in 
November  1 774,  Malesherbes  received  an  order 
to  appear  at  the  place  where  the  court  of  aids 
^  had  sat,  and  resume  the  presidentship  of  the 
restored  tribunal.  He  pronounced  a  very 
afFectirig  and  patriotic  harangue  on  the  occa- 
sion,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  king  in  an 
eloquent  speech  of  thanks.  Thinking  nothing 
so  important  as  that  truth  should  reach  the 
throne,  he  laid  before  his  majesty  an  ample 
memoir  on  the  calamitous  state  of  the  kingdom^ 
with  a  free  exposure  of  the  faults  which  had 
produced  it.  He  particularly  inveighed  against 
that  spirit  of  despotism  which  had  abrogated  law 
and  justice,  and  abolishe<)  every  vestige  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Such  principles  were  so 
much  in  unison  with  those  of  the  young  and 
uncorrupted  king,  that  they  procured  f6r' 
Malesherbes  the  appointment  of  minister  of 
state,  in  June  1775.  This  elevation  was  re- 
garded by  him  only  as  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  Dis- 
daining all  tlie  shew  and  parade  of  office,  he 
E reserved  the  simplicity  of  appearance  which 
ad  distinguished  him  as  a  magistrate.  One 
of  his  first  concerns  was  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  restore  to  liberty  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  former  tyranny  ;  and  his  praises,  with  those 
of  the  new  reign,  were  carried  throughout 
France  by  persons  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
their  families  from  tite  gloom  of  dungeons. 
It  was  greatly  his  wish  to  have  entirely  abo- 
lished that  arbitrary  power  of  issuing  lettres 
de  cachet  which  had  been  the  instrument  of 
these  evils ;  but  not  able  to  introduce  so  im- 
portant a  change,  he  procured  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  composed  of  upright  and  en- 
lightened magistrates,  to  vt^ich  every  applica- 
tion for  such  letters  should  be  submitted,  and 
whose  unanimous  decision  should  be  requisite 
for  their  validity.  The  encouragement  of 
conimerce  and  agriculture  was  also  a  leading 
object  In  his  administration,  in  which  he  ka4 
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the  co-opention^  of  the-  able  and  virtuous 
Turgor,  then  controlJer-genebl  of  the  revenue, 
from  which  post  he.  was,  however,  soon  aftet 
tlUmissetl  through  the  intrieii^s  of  the  financiers. 
Maleshcrbes  himself  did  not  long  remain  in 
office  after  his  friend.  The  rejection  of  his 
.proposal  ro  free  the  Prctcstr.nts  from  the  dis- 
abilities they  lay  under  with  respect  to  the 
.solemnisation  of  marriagef;  and  the  ie^-itirnaling 
of  their  children,  convinced  him  thr.t  tlie 
.period  JFor  governing  upon  liberid  and  equitable 
principles  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  resigned 
lus  post  in  May  1 77(7.  After  some  time  spent 
hi  the  enjoyment  of  his  rural  retreat,"  he  re- 
solved to  indulge  the  desire  of  travelling  which 
J] ad  long  possessed  I\im  ;  and  his  object  being 
tp  mix  freely  with  different  classes  of  society, 
that  he  might  obtain  an  accurate  view  of 
rhayn^rs  and  modes  of  policy,  he  took  the* 
Iiumble  title  of  M.  GuiUaume,  and  commenced 
Jns  Journey  in  a  suitable  style  of  simplicity  and 
frugality.  He  visited  the.  different  provinces 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  frequently 
travelling  on  foot,  and  lodging  in  villages,  that 
he  might  take  a  nearer  survey  of  the  state  of 
^h*q  country.  He  assiduously  noted  down  every 
^hing  worthy  of  observation  relative  to  the 
.products  of  nature  and  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry j  and  after  an  absence  of  some  years, 
returned  to  his  beloved  mansion,  enriched  with 
a  store  of  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  kind, 
\hc  value  of.  which  he  was  fully  enabled  from 
age.  and  expedience  to  appreciate.  He  found 
hi.s  native  country  so  much  advanced  in  philo- 
sophical principles,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
draw  up  and  present  to  the  king  two  elaborate 
memoirs,  one  on  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
tectants, the  other  on  civil  liberty  and  toleration 
in  general,  replete  with  the  enlarged  views  of 
an  enlightened  statesman  who  was  also  a  friend 
of  mankind.  The  difficulties  which  were  now 
accumulating  tibout  the  government,  rendered 
it  desirable  toe  ministers  to  associate  to  their 
body  a  man  whose  character  both  for  wisdom 
and  virtue  stood  high  with  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  in  1786  th«  king  again  called  Malesherbes 
to  his  councils,  but  without  appointing  him  to 
any  particular  post  in  the  administration.  H-e 
soon  found,  "however,  that  his  opiniom^  were 
by  no  means  in  unison  with  those  of  the  other 
ministers,  and  that  his  plans  for  the  restoration 
-  of  prosperity  were  regarded  as  "  a  good  man's 
dreams,"  too  chimerical  to  be  adopted.  In 
this  critical  state  of  things  he  made  one  effort 
for  opening  the  king's  eyes,  and  drew  up  two 
energetic  memoirs  *'  On  the  Calamities  of 
frauce  and  the  Means  of  repairing  them  j" 


but  such  was  the  unfortunate  ascendency  which 
the  queen's  party  had  over  the  mind  of  the  ill- 
fated  monarch;  that  he  was  prevented  from 
even  reading  them,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  the  writer  one  private  interview  i 
he  therefore  took  his  final  leave  of  the  court. 

Returning  to  his  country  abode,  he  con- 
sulted the  public  good  in  a  mode  which  was 
still  open  to  him ;  and  in  1790  published  "An 
Essay  on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Pro- 
gress of  rural  Economy  in  France,",  in  which 
he  offered  a  variety  of  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  subject,  and  proposed  an  establishment  to 
facilitate  the  national  improvement  in  this  im- 
portant point.  He  was  particularly  led  to 
make  his  proposal  at  this  period,  from  the 
hopes  he,  with. so  many  other  excellent  citizens, 
entertained  that  the  revolutionary  changes, 
though  so  awful  and  tumultuary,  would  finally 
isshe  in  a  free  and  well-balanced  constitution. 
The  dreadful  scenes  which  soon  followed  ex- 
tinguished his  hopes,  and  left  him  to  mourn  in 
solitude  over  the  miseries  of  his  country.  He 
was  at  le^th  roused  by  an  event,  which  though 
in  its  consequences  it  proved  fatal  to  him,  yet 
gave  occasion  to  his  displaying  a  nobleness  of 
mind  which  has  few  parallels.  This  was  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention^  for  the  trial 
of  Lewis  XVI.  Although  he  might  have  en- 
tertained some  displeasure  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  banished  from 
his  counsels,  yet  he  was  so  penetrated  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  king's  goodness  of  heart  and 
real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that 
he  felt  nothing  but  the  desire  of  serving  him  at 
this  emergency.  He  instantly  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  convention,  requesting  to  be 
permitted  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  of  the 
illustrious  culprit.  Three  had  been  already 
appointed-,  but  one  of  them  declining  the  office, 
Lewis,  who  wept  at  this  proof  of  attachment 
from  his  old  servant,  immediately  nominated 
Malesherbcs  in 'his  stead.  Their  interview 
was  extremely  affecting  5  and  the  deposed 
monarch,  dunng  the  short  interval  before  his 
death,  shewed  every  mark  of  affection  for, 
and  confidence  in,  his  generous  advocate. 
Malesherbes  was  the  person  who  announced 
to  him  his  cruel  doom,  and  one  of  the  last 
who  took  leave  of  him.  After  that  catastrophe 
he  agiain  withdrew  to  his  retreat,  but  with  a 
deeply  wounded  heart.  He  refused  to  hear  of 
any  thing  more  that  was  acting  on  the  bloody 
theatre  of  Paris,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
recovered  serenity  enough  to  resurtie  bis  former 
studies  and  occupations.  As  he  was  one 
morning  working  in  his  garden,  he  observed 
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four  ill-looking  men  direcHng  fheir  course  to 
his  house  ;  and  hastening  home,  he  found  them 
to  be  revolutionary  satellites  come  to  arrest  his 
daughter.  Mad.  Lepelletler  Rosambo,  and  her 
husband,  once  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  This  fatal  separation  seems  to  have 
afiected  him  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
of  his  life ;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of  his 
grandchildren  shortly  after,  was  rather  a  relief 
to  his  feelings.  The  villagers  crowded  round 
to  take  leave  of  their  ancient  benefactor  with 
tears  and  benedictions,  and  four  of  the  muni- 
cipality accompanied  him  to  Paris,  that  he 
might  not  be  escorted  by  soldiers  like  a  criminal. 
He  was  shut  up  in  prison  with  one  of  his 
grandchildren  only,  but  upon  his  petition  the 
whole  unfortunate  family  was  afterwards 
united.  The  guillotine  soon  separated  Lepel- 
leticr  from  his  wife;  and  the  accusation  of 
Malesherbes  with  his  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter "  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  the  French  people,'*  a  most  absurd  and 
unsupported  charge  !  was  follow  ed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  a  sentence  of  death.  In  fact, 
the  convention  never  pardoned  his  defence  of 
the  king,  an  act  in  which  he  gloried.  The 
condemnation  of  these  females  almost  over- 
came  his  fortitude  •,  his  courage,  however,  re- 
turned  at  the  prison,  and  they  prepared  for 
death.  His  daughter  had  ?.Jready  shewn  the 
SjSirit  by  which  she  was  inspired;  for  upon 
taking  leave  of  Mademoiselle  Sombreuil,  who 
iiad  saved  her  father's  life  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, she  said  to  her,  "  You  have  had  the 
happiness  to  preserve  your  father ;  I  -  have  the 
consolation  of  dying  with  mine  J*  On  the  fatal 
day,  Malesherbes  left  the  prison  with  a  serene 
*  countenance ;  and  happening  to  stumble  against 
a  stone,  he  said  (with  the  pleasantry  of  sir 
Thomas  More),  "^  Roman  would  have 
thought  this  an  unlucky  omen,  and  walked 
back  again."  He  conversed  calmly  with  his 
children  in  the  cart,  took  a  tender  farewell, 
and  received  the  stroke,  in  April  1794^  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Thus  died  one 
of  the  most  spotless  and  exemplary  characters 
of  the  time  !•  The  government  has  since  made 
some  reparation  for  the  injustice  done  liim,  by 
ordering  his  bust  to  be  placed  among  those  of 
the  great  men  who  have  reflected  honour  upon 
their  country.  Vie  de  Lamoignon  Males- 
berbes. — A. 

MALHERBE,  Francis  de,.  a  celebrated 

French  poet,  was  born  about  1556  at  Caen,  of 

an  ancient  but  decayed  family.  His  father,  who 

was  an  inferior  law-officer,  became  a  Calvinibt 

•  hefor^.  bis  de^tbi,  which  so  much  dis£leased 


the  son,  whose  maxim  was  "  That  a  gentle- 
man's religion  should  be  that  of  his  prince/* 
that  he  lett  his  native  province,  and  entered 
into  the  household  of  Henry  d'Angouleme,  natu- 
ral son  of  king  Henry  II.,  governor  of  Provence. 
He  married  the  widow  of  a  counsellor,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  who  all  died 
before  him.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  pass- 
ed the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  nor  how  soon 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  poir.  We  only 
learn  that  du  Perron  mentioned  him  to  Henry 
IV.  as  one  who  had  surpassed  all  other  com- 
posers of  French  poetry;  and  that  two  or 
three  years  after  this  time,  in  1605,  Malherbe. 
first  came  to  court,  being  then  about  in  his 
fiftieth  year.  The  king  received  him  into  his 
service,  and  gave  him  a  horse,  a  table,  and  a 
liberal  salary.  After  the  death  of  Henry  he 
had  a  pension  from  the  queen-dowager.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  1628.  Though  the  recorded 
incidents  of  his  life  arc  few,  several  anecdotes  - 
have  been  given  respecting  his  character  and 
manners.  His  temper  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  amiable  :  he  was  splenetic  and  sarcastic, 
and  had  little  feeling  for  the  common  charities 
of  kindred.  He  was  perpetually  at  law  with 
some  of  his  relations ;  ^nd  once,  on  being  re- 
proved for  it  by  a  friend,  he  replied,  "With, 
whom  would  you  have  me  go  to  law.^  with 
the  Turks  and  Muscovites,  who  contest  notlihig 
with  me?"  He  composed  an  epitaph  for  one 
M.  d'ls,  whose  heir  he  was;  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  all  his  relations.  Tliis  was,  indeed,, 
an  efiiision  of  pleasantry  j  but  a  man  of  lender 
affections  could  never  have  jested  in  such  a 
manner.  His  bon  mots  were  frequently  rude 
and  severe.  To  a  young  lawyer  of  family  who 
showed  him  a  poem  of  his  composition,  he- 
said,  "  Had  you  the  alternative  of  being  hang- 
ed or  writing  these  verses  ?  nothing  less  could 
excuse  you  for  producing  such  a  .ridiculous- 
piece."  Dining  once  witii  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  he  fell  asleep  after  dinner.  The  pre- 
late waked  him  to  go  and  luKir  a  sermon 'he 
was  to  preach.  "  I  can  sleep  well  enough 
without  that,"  said  Malherbe.  He  w«is  equally 
sparing  in  his  praise  of  others,  and  extravagant 
in  his  own  pr.usc  ;  yet  he  was  not  one  of  those 
poets  who  extol  the  importance  of  their  o\v\\ 
art ;  and  he  was  used  to  maintain  that  poets 
deserved  little  encouragement  from  the  state, 
to  which  they  were  of  no  more  use  than  pfavcrs 
at  bowls.  He  was,  however,  greedy  of  presents 5. 
and  it  was  said  of  him  "  that  he  asked  alms 
with  a  sonnet  in  his  hand."  He  was  extremtly 
licentious  in  speaking  of  womcn,^  and  veiy  iai. 
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iii  point  of  religion.  When  the  poor  asked 
charity  of  him,  with  the  promise  of  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf,  he  wou!d  tell  them 
that  he  tJiought  their  interest  in  heaven  was 
very  small,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  same 
pffer  from  Mons.  de  Luyncs  or  some  other 
court-favourite.  Jn  his  last  illness  he  was  with 
diiriciiUy  persuaded  to  confess  himself,  and 
not  till  a  friend  used  the  argument,  that  as  he 
had  proTe.^sed  to  live  like  other  men,  he  should 
also  die  like  them,  llis  "  ruling  passion," 
that  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, shewed  itself  an  hour  before  he  expired, 
when  he  reproved  his  nurse  fof  using  a  word  that 
A^'as  not  of  good  authority ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
when  his  confessor  was  painting  to  him  the 
joys  of  heaven  in  mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he 
desired  he  would  say  no  more;  lest  his  bad 
$tyle  should  give  him  a  disgust  to  it. 

With  all  these  defects  of  character,  the 
name  of  Malhcfbe  is  revered  as  the  father  of 
cultivated  French  poetrv ;  and  if  his  own 
-works  are  no  longer  much  read,  his  eulogy  by 
Boileau  cannot  fail  of  immortalising  his  name. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  ("  Enfin  Malhcrbe 
vint")  is,  that  he  was  the  first  in  France  who 
wrote  verse  with  a  just  cadence,  who  har- 
monised and  purified  the  language,  and  re- 
-duced  the  Muse  within  the  limits  of  duty.  Nor 
was  he  only  an  excellent  versifier :  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  real  poot ;  not 
indeed  of  the  highest  class,  but  ingenious,  or- 
nate, elegant,  and  lofty.  His  nicety  in  diction 
rendered  him  a  very  slow  and  laborious  com- 
poser ;  and  the  sum  of  his  works  is  but  small, 
considering  the  length  of  his  life  and  leisure. 
They  consist  of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epi- 
grams, songs,  and  other  short  pieces,  many  of 
lliem  complimentary  addresses  to  t)ie  great, 
and  several  of  a  devotional  cast.  He  publish- 
ed also  in  prose  a  translation  of  Seneca 
**  De  Benefitiis,"  and  of  the  thirty- second 
book  of  Livy  ;  and  some  letters.  The  best 
editions  of  Malherbe  are  those  of  1722,  in 
three  volumes  i2mo.,  M'ith  the  remarks  of  Me- 
nage ;  and  of  1757,  octavo,  Paris,  by  Saint 
Marc.     Moreri.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, — A. 

MALLEMANS,  Claudk,  an  able  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble- 
family,  and  born  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy, 
about  the  year  1646.  He  came  to  Paris  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  appears  to  have  pur- 
sued his  academic  studies  in  that  city.  In 
1764,  he  entered  among  the  priests  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  after  a  short 


stay  in  their  communityi  attached  himself  to 
the  university  of  Paris.  Here  he  fiiled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  du  Plessis,  for  thirty-four  years, 
with  considerable  .reputation,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  selected  to  give  lessons  In  this 
science  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Falling 
into  poverty  in  his  old  age,  he  retired  to  the 
community  of  the  priests  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  where  he  died  in  1723,  about  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  He  was  an  able  man,  who 
possessed  an  inventive  genius,  and  was  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes, 
He  invented  "  a  machine  for  making  all  sorts 
of  dials  ;"  and  was  the  author  of  "  A  Phj^sical 
Treatise  on  the  World,  a  new  System,"  1679, 
i2mo.  -,  "  A  new  System  of  the  Load  Stone," 
16745  an  attempt  to  solve  "  The  famous  Pro- 
blem of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,"  1683; 
and  several  pieces  in  defence  of  the  same,  and 
on  other  scientific  subjects,  inserted  in  the 
jfournaux  des  Saltans  for  1674,  169S,  1699, 
170s,  and  17 16.  From  the  volume  for  1699 
we  find,  that  the  same  idle  question  about  the 
commencement  of  the  century  occupied  the 
attention  of  the.  French  literati  in  that  year, 
which  was  gravely  debated  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  a  hundred  years  afterwards ;  and  that 
our  author  was  among  the  contributors  on  that 
subject.  He  also  published  "  An  Answer" 
to  a  satirical  piece  of  criticism,  entitled,  "  The 
Apotheosis  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,"  1696,  lamo,  MorerL  Nouv. 
Diii.  Hist.—M. 

MALLEMANS,  John,  brodier  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Beaune,  in  the  year  1649. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  the  army,  and 
became  either  a  captain  of  dragoons  or  of 
infantry.  Afterwards  he  embraced  the  eccle'> 
siasticat  life,  and,  in  1 702,  obtained  a  canonry 
of  the  royal  and  collegiate  church  of  St.  Oppor- 
tune in  Paris.  Before  and  after  that  time,  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  Holland,  England^ 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
Once,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Mons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  first  edition  of  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  commonly  called 
"  the  New  Testament  of  Mons.*'  He  was  a 
man  of  learnings  and  not  destitute  of  critical 
acumen ;  but  he  entertained  the  most  singular 
and  wild  opinions,  which  are  abundantly  scat- 
tered through  all  his  productions ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  nighest  opinion  of  his  own  under- 
standing and  acquirements,  together  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  those  of  other  men. 
According  to  him>  Des  Cartes  waa  a  poor  phi- 
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losopher ;  and  Augustine  knew  little  of  divi- 
nity, particularly  on  the  subject  of  grace.  The 
latter  notion  we  do  not  produce  as  a  decisive 
evidence  of  the  obliquity  of  his  judgment. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 740,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one..  In  1 7161  he  published  **  A  French 
Translation  of  Virgil,"  in  three  volumes, 
lamo. ;  the  style  of  which  is  inflated  prose, 
deformed  by  inelegancies  and  barbarisms.  In 
bis  preface  he  pretends  to  have  explained  the 
original  in  a  hundred  places,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  had.  not  been  discovered ;  but  the 
learned  world  has  not  given  him  credit  for 
such  a  notable  service  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature. Afterwards  he  published  "  Th«  His- 
tory of  Religion,  from  tlic  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  Rtign  of  the  Emperor  Jovian," 
in  six  volumes  i2mo.  y  two  of  which  are  taken 
up  with  the  lit'e  of  Jesus  Christ,  extracted  from 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  tlirown  into  the 
form  of  a  harmony.  This  work  the  author  va- 
lued as  superior  to  all  other  productions  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of 
the  critics,  and  the  indifferent  reception  which 
it  met  with.  In  the  year  17 18,  he  published 
'*  Thoughts  on  the  literal  Meaning  of  the  first 
eighteen  Verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,"  in 
lamo.  $  whic]}  are  said  to  contain  some  happy 
conjectures,  and  judicious  criticisms  on  former 
versions'}  but  intermingled  with  the  most  ex* 
travagant  opinions  and  re¥,eries.  It  was  his 
intention  to  publish  **  Thoughts''  on  the  first 
eighteen  or  twenty  verses  of  the  three  other 
Evangelists,  on  the  same  plan ;  and  he  spent 
some  years  in  preparing  them  for  the  press. 
The  singular  notions,  however,  which  were 
introduced  into  them,  prevented  him  from 
obtaining  a  licence  for  printing  them.  M. 
Malleman^  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  pf 
♦< Dissertations,'*  or,  "Reflections"  on  diflFer- 
ent  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  which  made 
their,  appearance  in  the  memoires  de  Trevoux, 
from  1706  to  1709.  Moreri*  Nouv.  DicU 
Hist.—M. 

MALLET,  David,  a  poet  and  miscellane- « 
ous  writer,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Scotland,  and  probablv 
inPerthshite.  The  name  of  his  family,  whicn 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
life,  was  Malloch,  Of  his  early  education 
nothing  further  is  known  than  that  he  recrived 
some  part  of  it  under  Mr.  Ker,  a  professor  of 
Aberdeen.  In  1720  he  was  in  the  station  of 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  Mr.  Home  near 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  tinae  attended  Jec- 
tttres  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had 
already,  exercised.  bimBelf .  in  pjoetical  compp- 


sition,  and  a  pastoral  and  some  otlier  pieces 
which  he  wrote  about  this  period  brought  him 
into  notice  among  the  Scottish  literati.     The 
illiberal  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  at 
Mr.  Home's,  made  him  impatient  to  change  his 
situation;  and  in  1723  he  gladly  accepted  the 
ofi^er  of  accompanying  the  two  younger  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winchester.    He  was 
kindly   received   in    his   grace's   timily,    and 
coming  to  London  in  the  winter,  attended  his 
pupils  to  places  of  public  amusement,  and  im- 
proved himself  by  the  study  of  books  and  the 
world.     In  1723  his^ admired  ballad  of  "Wil- 
liam and  Margaret "  was  printed  in  a  periodi- 
cal work  of  Aaron  Hiir«,  called  thcPiam-Dealer; 
and  its  success  induced  him   to  resuTne  his. 
poetical  studies,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
neglected.     The  fame  acquired  by  his  friend 
Thomson  was  probably  an  additional  :}timulus; 
and  he  appeared  as  an  imitator  of  his  style  and 
mode  of  description  in  a  poem  published  in  1 728 
under  the  title,of  "The  Excursion."  About  this 
time  he  softened  his  original  name  of  Malloch. 
to  MaUety  without  any  other  licence  than  his 
own  choice.     It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
change  was  not  merely  for  tlie  sake  of  euphony, 
but  to  conceal  from  common  observation  his  > 
countrjL  and  origin,  although  the  illiberal  alone 
would  feel  prejudice  against  him  on  their  ac-* 
count.    It  was  probably  about  this  period  also 
that  he  accompanied  his  noble  pupils  in  tha 
usual  continental  tour.    His  tragedy  of  "  Eury*^ 
dice,"  which  he  had  planned  some  years  before, 
.was  first  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1731,  and. 
favourably  received ;  its  revival  some  years  after; . 
however,  obtained  little  success,   and  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  the:iire.     Jle  was  now 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
company  of  men  of  rank  and  literary  eminence. 
Among    these    he    particularly    courted    the 
favour  of  Pope,  whose  ridicule  of  critics  and 
commentators  he  echoed  in  a  poem,  published 
in    1733,    on    "Verbal   Criticism."      When 
Frederic  prince  of  Wafes  kept  an  oppo.'^ition 
court,  and  affected  the  patronage  of  men  of 
letters,   Mallet  was  made  his  Under-Secretary,. 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num.    He  attended  the  prince  of -Orange  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford  in  1734,  and  presented  to  him 
a  copy  of  verses  written  in  the  nanae.of  th^ 
university,  on  which  occasion  he- was  adniitted' 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.     Mad  then^  the  Oxford . 
muses  lost  their  voice  ?  or  did  he  assumes  fic- 
titious character  for  the  purpose  of  spontanea- 
Ous  adulation  ?  The  circumstance  i&  certainly 
extraordinary*     His  tragedy  of   "  Mostapha" 
was  brought  on  the  stag^  in.  1739, . under  .the. 
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protection  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  it  had  a 
femponry  success,  but  was  never  revived 
His  principal  prose  performance,  the  **  Life  of 
Lord  B-.con,''  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
works,  appeared  in  1740.  Though  an  elegant, 
lind  in  many  respects  a  judiciou«>,  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, it  is  defective  in  the  display  of  what 
constitute s  the  great  point  of  that  wonderful 
man's  merit,  his  churacttr  as  a  luminary  of 
science.  In  the  same  year  he  was  associated 
with  Thomson  in  the  composition  of  the 
patriotic  **  Masque  of  Alfretl,"  represented  at 
Cliefden.  He  afterwards  alteired  it  for  the 
Drury-lane  theatre. 

Mallet  married  his  first  wife  in  1741.  From 
that  time  he  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  lived  in  a  genteel  style.    His  longest  poem, 
**  Amyntor  and  Theodora,"  was  published  in 
1 747.     It  is  a  pathetic  tale  in  blank  verye,  inter- 
mixed with   much  poetical  description  ;    but 
its  length  and  aflectcd  splendour  of  language 
take  odF  from  its  interest,  and  there  are  few 
readers  to  whom  it  will  not  appear  tedious. 
One  of  the  distinguished  persons  whom  'Mallet 
courted  was  lord  Bolingbroke  5  and  when,  after 
Pope's  deat(i,  that  nobleman  resolved  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  memory  for  having  clandes- 
tinely printed  his  "  Patriot  King,"  Mailet  was 
employed  to  bring  forward  the  charge  in  an 
advertisement  to  a  publication  of  that  and  some 
other  triicts.     This  office  he  performed  with 
so  much  severity,  that  Warburton  interposed 
with    an   apologetical    letter    to   the    editor; 
which  Mallet  retorted  by  "  A  Letter  to  the 
--most  impudent  Man   living."      He  was  rc- 
waraed  for  this  service  to  lord  Bolingbroke  by 
the  bequest  of  his  lordship's  works  ;  and  in 
1754  he  published  them  in  fivii  volumes,  quar- 
to.    As  a  part  of  them  consisted  of  an  attack 
upon  revealed  religion,  the  publication  drew 
down  much   obloquy   upon    Mallet,  and  was 
even   followed  by  a  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  of  We*tminster.    What  more  aiTected  him 
was,  that  the  expectation  of  great  emolument, 
which  was  probably  his   principal  motive  in 
undertaking  the  task,  was  frustrated,     in  an- 
other concern  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  emolu- 
ment without  any  adequate  service.     When 
oarah  duchess  of  Marlborough  left  a  legacy  of 
one  thousand  pouivds  to  Glover  and  Mailed  on 
condition  of  writing  the  life  of  her  great  lordy 
the  former  refused  the  business,  but  the  latter 
undettook  it,  and  received  a  pension  in  con- 
sideration of  the  supposed  progress  he   was 
making  in  it  *,  but  no  vestige  of  any  labour  of 
this  kind  wad  found  among  bis  papers.     The 
unfavourable  commencemcAt  of  tlie  war  of 


1756  rendering  the  ministry  unpopular,  our* 
author  wjs  employed  to  divert  the  puolic  odium 
upon  admiral  Byng ;  and  a  paper  which  he 
wrote  for  this  purpose  under  the  signature  of 
"  A  Plain  Man*'  was  circulated  with  great 
industry  and  effect.  He  was  rewarded  by  a 
considerable  pension ;  and  it  is  to  be-  hoped 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
teT>ce  which  proved  fatal  to  that  unfortunate 
commander.  He  continued  to  exercise  his 
po<tical  talents  on  occasional  topics,  and  pub- 
lished collections  of  his  works  dedicated  to 
great  patrons.  When  lord  Bute  came  into 
powejr  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign» 
Mai  let  had  a  double  motive  for  listing  under 
the  ministeiial  banners,  and  he  served  the 
cause  by  his  "Truth  in  Rhyme,"  and  his 
tragedy  of  •* Elvira**  imitated  from  La  Motte, 
and  pointed  to  a  political  end.  His  recom- 
pence  was  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  book  of 
entries  for  the  port  of  Jjondon.  He  had  mar- 
ried for  a  second  wife  the  daughter  ^of  a  ncble* 
man's  steward,  possessed  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, which  she  kept  in  her  own  hands.  From 
his  various  sources  of  income,  Malkt  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  provided,  of  the  sons 
of  the  muses;  and  as  he -was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  vanity,  his  external  appearance  an- 
nounced the  po^erity  of  his  circumstances. 
He  passed  some  time  in  France  after  the  peace; 
but  finding  his  health  decline,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  died  in  1765,  Mallet  was  a 
man  of  agreeable  conversation  and  amiable 
manners  in  private  life,  sufficiently  attentive  to 
his  interest,  but  ready  to  serve  his  friends. 
Nothing  elevated  or  dignified  can  be  discerned 
in  his  character  or  principles.  As  a  poet,  he 
may  lay  claim  to  elegant  diction,  splendid  ima- 
gery, and  pathetic  sentiment;  but  is  deficient  in 
energy  and  judgment.  His  works  are  admitted 
into  the  collections  of  English  poetry,  but  his 
name  is  scarcely  known  but  as  the  author  of  two 
ballads,  one,  01  dubious  originality,  JohnsorCs 
and  Anderson^ s  Lives  oft/je  JtJrii.  Poets. — A. 

MALLET,  Edme,  an  estimabk:  writer,  was 
born  at  Melun  in  1713.  He  served  a  cure 
near  his  native  place  till  175 1^  when  he  came 
to  Paris,  to  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  house  he  was 
an  aggregatec)  doctor.  The  opposite  impu- 
tations of  Jansenism  and  freethinking  under 
which  he  laboured,  at  first  indisposed  towards 
him  Boyer,  the  dispenser  of  ecclesiastical  favours; 
but  upon  acquaintance  with  his  real  character, 
he  recompensed  his  learning  and  morals  with 
a  canonry  of  Versailles.  He  made  himself 
known  by  various  publicationsj  of  which  the 
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following  wefe  the  principal  r  ''  Princiffes  pour 
]a  Lecture  des  Poetes :"  ^*  Essai  6ur  TEtude  des 
Belles  Lettres:"  "Estei  sur  les  Bienseaiiccs 
Oratoircs  :'*  *^  Principe  pour  la  Lecture  desOra- 
teurs  :'*  a  "  Translation  of  Davila's  History  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France.*'  He  likewise  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  articles  of  theology  and 
belles  lettres  for  the  "  Encyclopcdie/*  Hjs 
style  in  all  these  performances  is  neat,  clear, 
and  unaffected.  In  his  treatises  on  poetry  and 
polite  literature  he  limited  himself  to  an  accu- 
rate exposition  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by/ 
the  best  mastersy  illustrated  by  select  examples. 
He  had  planned  two  other  considerable  works, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  premature  death 
at  Paris  in  175$.  His  modesty,  mildness,  can- 
dour, moderation,  and  attachment  to  his 
friends,  rendered  him  an  object  of  esteem  to  all 
who  knew  him.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — A- 

MALLET,  Jam£s  Andrew,  professor  at 
Geneva,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  fa- 
mily in  that  city,  and  born  in  1740.  His  father, 
an  officer  in  the  French  service,  destined  him  at 
first  tor  the  militaryprofession^buthavingscorch- 
cd  his  leg  by  an  accident  when  very  young,  the 
muscles  of  it  became  contracted,  and  he  con- 
tinued lame  ever  after.  He  laid  the  grounds  ^ 
of  his  education,  in  the  public  school  of 
Geneva ;  and  displayed  at  an  early  period  a 
very  strong  attachment  to  the  mathematics. 
At  Basle  be  improved  himself  in  that  branch 
of  study  under  the  celebrated  David  Bernoulli; 
and  after  residing  there  two  years,  he  returned, 
in  1762,  to  Geneva,  accompanied  by  the  esteem 
of  his  preceptor,  who  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  talents,  and  with  whom  he 
afterwards  carried  on,  till  his  death,  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  chiefly  on  mathematical 
subjects.  In  1 764  he  obtained  an  accessit  from 
the  Academy  of  Lyons  for  the  best  answer  to  a 
mathematical  prize  question,  and  next  year 
he  made  a  tour  to  France  and  England,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Lalande  at  Paris,  and  doctors  Maskelyne 
and  Bevis  at  London ;  and  the  taste  which  he 
afterwards  shewed  for  astronomy  was  no  doubt 
a  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  these  emi- 
Hcnt  men.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
study  of  the  mathematics.  During  that  time, 
he  sent  to  Bernoulli  two  papers-  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  chatltes,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Acta  Helvetica  ;  and  he  soon  after  obtained  an 
accessit  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin.  At  the  request  of  Lalande,  he  calcu- 
lated a  table  of  the  aberration  and  nutation  of 
scars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  which 
was  published  in  the  Connoissance  des  Terns, 
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and  in  Lalande's  Astronomy.  On  his  return  be 
lived  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  fainily,  till 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Academy  of  iPetcrs- 
burgh,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lalande  and 
Bernoulli,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  at  one  of  the  northern  stations  made 
choice  of  for  that  purpose.  Being  allowed  an 
assistant,  he  engaged  in  that  capacity  J.  L. 
Pictet ;  and  the  two  observers  reached  in  safety 
the  place  of  their  destination,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  unfavourableness  of  the  weather 
from  accomplishing  the  full  object  of  their 
mission.  Mallet  was  able' to  observe  only  a 
part  of  the  transit  at  Penoi  in  Lapland ;  and 
Pictet,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Onomba^ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  met  with  equal  disap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  continual  rain. 
On  his  return  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  J.  A.  Pictet,  of  Geneva;  and  as  ' 
Mallet  had  procured  from  England  some  ex-  ' 
cellcnt  astronomical  instruments,  he  erected  at 
his  own  expence  an  observatory,  where  he 
made  observations  with  his  friend  for  nine 
years.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his 
talents,  and  the  moderation  so  peculiar  to  his 
character,  induced  his  fellow  citizens,  in  1777, 
to  elect  him  a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  plan  for  settling  the  dis- 
putes by  which  the  harmony  of  the  republic  had ' 
for  fifteen  years  been  disturbed,  and  which 
were  at  length  silenced  for  some  time  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers.  As  Mallet 
cuspected  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  country  might  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences  to  his  instruments,  he  caused 
them  to  be  removed  to  his  country-house  at 
Arully,  where  he  had  built  an  observatory 
which  he  used  till  his  death.  Though  unam- 
bitious of  literary  fame,  he  was  honoured 
with  unsolicited  marks  of  distinction  by  several 
foreign  societies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  some  of 
his  best  astronomical  observations  may  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  that  learned  body. 
He  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  greatest  astronomers  in 
Europe,  such  as  Lalande  and  Messier  at  Paris; 
d'Arguier  at  Toulouse,  doctor  Maskelyne  at 
London,  Wargen tin  at  Stockholm,  Euler  junior, 
and  Bernoulli.  At  his  country-house,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year*  he 
employed  himself  in  n^aking  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  conversing  with  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  on  subjects  of  economy.  During 
the  time  he  resided  at  Geneva,  which  was  , 
only  a  few  months,  he  led  a  retired  life;  had  a 
weekly  meeting  of  literary  friends  at  his  house, 
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«i}4*«tteQ£i/ed  lh«  sittings  of  the  society  for  the 
eiicouragement  of  arts.  He  was  visited  by 
maay  foreigners  of  distinction^  and  was  uoi« 
▼ersally  esteemed  for  his  talents^  hb  integrit^^ 
ai^d  benerolence.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy^  m 
the  arms  of  hi^  friend  PIctet»  in  the  month  of 
Jaiiuary  1790.     SchUchtegrolPs  Necrohgj.'-^y 

MALON  DE  CH  AIDE,  P.  Fr.  Pepro,  was 
bom  J  5  30  at  Cascante^a  town  in  the  diocese  of 
Tarazona.  His  parents  were  both  of  Navarre, 
and  both  of  distinguished  extraction.  He  took 
the  habit  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Aueustin  at  Sa- 
lamanca, graduated  as  master  in  theology,'and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  first  at  Zara- 

Soza,  afterwards  at  Huerca*  The  year  of  his 
eath  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Nicholas  An- 
tonio or  Capmany.  Fuller  accounts  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
order,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  search  for  monastic 
liistory  in  England. 

What  Fr.  rcdro  is  now  remembered  for,  is 
a  siagle'work  upon  no  very  promising  subject 
^  .De  la  CMveriion  di  la  Magdalena^  en  que 
Si  ponen  los  ires  istados  que  tuvOf  di  peccadora^  de 
peniteniij  y  de  gracia^*  Alcala  de  Henares, 
1592,.  1598,  1603,  Barcelona,^  1598 :  a  ser- 
mon upon  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen,  in  which 
every  word  which  is  recited  in  the  church  re- 
spfccting  her  is  expounded  and  expanded.  Such 
a  sermon  had  never  been  written  before  ;  but 
he  says  in  his  introduction,  ^^  that  as  God  in 
the  conversion  of  St.  Magdalene  had  not  ob- 
served the  ordinary  rules  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  conversion  of  other  saints,'' 
neither  would  he  follow  the  common  style  of 
preaching  as  he  did  when  he  preached  of  or- 
dinary saints.  Accordingly  the  sermon  fills  a 
volume,  and  is  interspersed  with  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  versions  from  Job,  and  divine  poems. 
It  i^  remarkable,  because  be  was  regarded  as 
on^  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  time,  and 
because  he  incurred  and  braved  censure  for 
treating  upon  sacred  subjects  in  the  vulgar 
tojigue.  Nothing  can  be  more  catholic  than 
the  subject  and  general  character  of  the  book, 
yet  it  has  passages  of  pure  pantheism.  N, 
jtntonio.     Capmany. --^9^,  S. 

MALOUIiN,  Paul- James,  a  physician  and 
chemist,  was  born  in  1701  at  Caen,  of  a  fami- 
ly, distinguished  in  literature.  He  practised 
physic  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  -came  to  be 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college,  and 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  Hi^i  scien- 
tific merits  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Royal 
^  Society  of  London,  •  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  As  a  physician,  he  had 
great  faith  ia  the  principle  of  his  art,  and 


could  nar  bttir  to  hear  it  ridiculed.  •  ^  All . 
gi^eat  oien  (said  he)  have  honoured  physic;** 
and  when  put  in  mmd  of  Moliere,  '*  and  you 
see  (he  replied)  how  he  died  T'    Having  had 
for  a  patient  a  celebrated  man  of  letters,  who 
recovered  after  obediently  taking  a  great  quan- 
tity of  medicine,  he  embraced  him,  and  said 
*'  you  are  worthy  to  be  sick/'    Malouin  prac* 
tised  his  own  precepts,  and  subjected  himself 
ib  a  strict  regimen,  by  which  he  attained  a 
healthy  old  age.     He  viras  frugal,  yet  disinter* 
ested ;  and  aner  a  lucrative  practice  in  Paris, 
went   to   a  small  employment  at  Versailles, 
which  he  called  "  retiring  to  court."     He 
died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  in  1778.    He 
left  bv  his  will  a  le^cy  to  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine in  that  capital,  on  the  condition  of  their 
holding  an  annual  public  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  account  to  the  nation  of  tl^eir 
labours  and  discoveries.    Malouin  had  a  great 
fund  of  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  timet 
which  he  chiefly  applied  to  the  service  of  me- 
dicine.     He  published  ''  Traite  de  Chymie 
contenant  la  maniere  de  preparer  les  Remedies," 
&c.  17341  i2mo.:  *' Pharmacopee  Chymique, 
on  Chymie  Medicinale,"  two  volumes,  lamo. 
1750  and  1755;  a  valuable  work,  written  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  style,  and  containing  many 
useful  observations  from  his  own  experiments: 
'*  Les  Arts  du  Meunier,  du  Boulanger,  &  du 
Vermicelier,"  in  the  dictionary  "  Des  Arts  & 
]yietier8,"published^y  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He   also  communicated  to  the  Academy  an 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  Plombieres;  an  ac- 
cqunt  of  epidemic  diseases  at  Paris;  and  the 
state  of  tlie  atmosphere  from  1746  to  1754. 
Nouv.  Diet.   Hut.      Eloy  Diet.    Hist.   Mid. 
—A. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcbllo,  a  physidian  cele^ 
brated  for  hfs  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 
searches, was  born  in  1628  at  Crevalcuore,  in 
the  district  of  Bologna.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Bologna, 
and  particularly  •  attended  to  anatomy  under 
Massari,  who  had  a  school  for  dissecting  in 
his  own*  house.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  medical  chair  by  the  senate  of 
Bologna;  but  he  had  scarcely  occupied  it, 
when  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited 
by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  professor- 
sliip  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Pisa.  In  that  seat  of  learning  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Borelli,  from  whom 
he  received  assistance  in  his  physical  studies, 
which  he  repaid  by  the  communication  of  his 
anatomical  observations.    Although  he  passed 
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h\$  time  with,  much  satisfaction  at  PUa,  yet 
the  unwholesome  air  of  the  place  induced  bim, 
after  a  residence  of  three  years,  to  request  his 
dismission ;  and  in  1660  he  resum'ed  his  chair 
at  Bologna.  He  there  pursued  his  enquiries 
with  great  diligencei  and  was  the  first  who 
employed  the  microscope  in  examining  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.'  His  microscopical 
discoveries  I'especting  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  lungs  were  given  to  the  public  in  two 
epistles  to  Borclli,  "  De  Pulmonibus,*'  1661, 
frequently  reprinted.  On  the  death  of  Cas- 
tellt,  professor  of  medicine  at  Messina,  MaU 
pighi  was  invited  by  that  university  to  suc- 
ceed him,  at  a  large  salary,  and  removed  thi- 
ther in  ^662.  He  remained  there,  acting  both 
as  a  physician  and  a  professor,  about  four 
yeais;  but  the  little  respect  he  paid  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  toge- 
ther with  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  in- 
volved him  in  controversies,  and  rendered  his 
life  uneasy.  He  therefore  returned  to  Bolog- 
na in  1666;  and  altliough  the  senate  of  Mes* 
sina  sent  him  pressing  letters  to  resume  his 
chair  in  that  city,  he  chose  to  accept  the  offers 
of  the  Bolognese  to  continue  among  them. 
He  passed,  however,  great  part  of  his  time  at 
a  villa,  intent  upon  his  favourite  pursuits.  In 
j66g  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  which  afterwards  demonstrated  its 
regard  for  him  by  printing  his  works  at  its 
expence.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  had  known 
.  him  at  Bologna,  when  raised,  to  the  pontificate 
in  1691  under  the  name  of  Innocent  aIL,  call- 
ed Malpighi  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his 
physician,  chamberlain,  and  domestic  prelate. 
His  constitution,  however^  was  now  much 
broken;  and  a  second  attack  of  an  apoplexy^ 
carried  him  off,  in  September  1694.  He  was 
interred  with  great  fune'ral  honours  at  Bolog- 
na, and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  who  was  sister  of 
his  anatomical  preceptor,  Massari. 

The  works  of  Malpighi  are  numerous,  and 
comprise  a  variety  of  subjects.  Besides  the 
treatise  on  the  lungs  already  mentioned,  he 
pubUshed  separate  tracts  concerning  the  brain, 
the  tongue,  the  omentum,  and  adipose  ducts, 
the  organ  of  touch,  the  structure  of  the  visce- 
ra, the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  uterus,  &:c; 
also  on  the  silkworm,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg,  and  on  the  conglobate 
glands.  He  was  likewise  a  very  diligent  en- 
'  quirer  into  the  vegetable  economy,  and  wrote 
an  anatomy  of  plants,  full  of  very  curious  and 
minute  observations.  In  all  these  investiga- 
tions he  made  great  use  of  the  microsGopCi  a$ 


well  as  of  other  modes  of  detecting  the  in- 
timate structure  of  parts;  and  although  he  if^H 
into  some  errors  through  his  prdpensity  to-ev- 
tend  the  glandular  fabric  as  widely  as  poasibU, 
yet  he  has  merited  a  distinguished  rank  amoitg 
discoverers,  and  has  contributed  *much  to  the 
perfection  of  modern  physiofogy.  The  greater 
part  of  his  separate  writings  were  collected'  in 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  London, 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  1666,  and  more  conrect- 
ly  at  Amsterdam,  1687,  quarto.  A  volume  of 
his  posthumous  works  was  published  at  London, 
folio,  1697,  ^"^  reprinted  at  Venice  and  Ley- 
den.  His  ^'  Consultationum  Medicarum  Cen- 
turia"  was  edlt^ed  by  Gaspari  in  17 13,  Patav. 
quarto.  He  is  not,  howeyer,  distinguished  ^% 
a  practitioner,  being  attached  to  the  •chemical 
theories  of  his  age ;« yet  he  deserves  pmise 
for  having  shewn  die  mischiefs  of  letting 
blood  in  uie  malignant  epidemics  prevalent  in 
Italy  at  his  time.  The  Latin  style  of  Malpighi 
is  harsh  and  difficult.  Fabroni  Fit.'Ital.  fi- 
raboschi.  Halieri  Bibl.  Atiatom^  Bstan,  it  Med. 
Pract, — A. 

MALVENDA,  Thomas,  a  learned  Sjpanisti  . 
dominican  monk  in  the  sixteenth  and  ^rmcr 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Xativa  in  Valdntia,  in  the  year  1565.  Hewas 
instructed  in  the  Latin  language  and  {rfiiIt>ao«  ' 
phy  by  a  preaching  friar;  and  afterwards,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  tutor,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
In  the  year  if 5 8a,  he  entered  into  the  ordet  of 
St.  Dominic^  and  dSitinguished  liintself  by  the 
indefatigable  diligence  with  which  he  applied 
to  his  studies,  particularly  those  of  bibUcal  li- 
terature, divinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
No  sooner  had  he  passed  through  his  state  of 
pupillage,  than  his  superiors  selected  him  for 
the  office  of  tutor;  and  he  taught  philosophy 
for  four  years,  and  divinity  for  ten  years,  with 
extraordinary  success  and  reputation.  Having 
discovered  several  mistakes  in  the  volumes  of 
Baronius's  **  Annals"  which  had  already  been 
published,  as  well  as  in  his  '*  Martyrology,'^  in 
the  year  1600  he  sent  an  account  of  them  to 
that  cardinal;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  learning,  judgment,  and  politeness  which 
his  letter  discovered,  that  he  appUed  to  the 
general  of  his  order  to  send  for  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  might  conveniently  avail  himself  of 
his  assistance.  Here  Malvenda  was  fully  oc- 
cupied; for  besides  the  review  of  Baronius's 
<*  Annals,"  who  adopted  a  great  number  of 
his  corrections,  he  was  ordered  by  the  general 
to  review  and  correct  the  "  Missal,"  •*  Mar- 
tyrologyi"  and  "  Breviary"  of  hi*  order ;  andiiis  't 
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amended  editions  of  them  were  published,  with 
the  papal  sanction,  in  the  year  1603.  He  was 
then  directed  to  examine  the  "  Bibltotheca  vete- 
fum  Patrum"  of'  Margerin  "de  la  Bigne ;  and 
his  observations  on  it,  and  suggestions  of  im- 
provementSy  were  made  use  of  in  the  edition 
of  that  work  published  in-i6oc.  In  the  year 
1604,  our  author  published  "  Dc  Antichristo 
Lib  xi.,'*  in  folio,  which  was  received  with 
great  applause  at  Rome;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  De  Pa- 
radiso  Voiuptatis"  in  quarto.  The  next  task 
which  his  general  ordered  him  to  undertake 
was,  *'  Annals  of  the  Order  of  preaching 
friars;*'  but  the  interruption  which  his  various 
other  engagements  and  studies  occasioned, 
permitted  him  only  to  compile  imperfect  me- 
moirs, which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  send 
into  the  world,  but  to  leave  them  as  useful 
materials  for  some  future  writer,  who  might 
be  able  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  that 
work.  In  this  imperfect  state,  however,  and 
against  his  consent,  they  were  published  at 
Naples  in  1627,  in  folio.  In  1608,  Malvenda 
returned  to  his  native  country  with  Aliaga,. 
provincial  of  Arragon,  who  made  him  his  de- 
puty.; and  from  that  time  he  was  taken  up'in 
assisting  the  difierent  provincials,  and  other 
superior  members  of  his  order  in  Spain,  till 
Aliaga  was  made  archbishop  of  Valentia, 
when  he  took  him  to  reside  with  him  in  his 
palace,  as  his  most  intimate  companion  and 
friend.  The  opportunity  which  this  situation 
afforded  our  author  for  prosecuting  his  learned 
labours,  was  most  diligently  improved  by  him ; 
and  from  the  year  162 1  to  1628,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Latin,  accompanied  with  short 
conunentaries.  This  work  he  carried  on  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel;  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  May  1628,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  After  his  death,  the 
MS.  of  this  translation  was  sent  to  the  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  by  whose  directions  it  was 
published  in  1650  under  the  title  of,  ^  '*  Com- 
mentariorum  in  sacram  Scripturam  una  cum 
nova  de  Verbo  ad  Verbum  ex  Hebrseo  Trans- 
latione,  variisque  Lectionibus  Volumina  quin- 
que,"  folio.  In  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities  the  reader  may  meet  with  a  list  of 
various  other  learned  productions  which  em- 
ployed his  pen,  and  were  left  behind  him  in 
MS.  Antonii  BM.  Script.  Hisp.  Morerim 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MALVEZZI,   ViRGiLio,  a  gentleman  of 
Bologna,  born  in  1 599,  was  almost  an  univer- 


sal scholar.  He  served  in  the  "armies  of  Philip 
IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  was  employed  both  in 
the  field  and  in  negotiations.  He  died  at  Bo* 
logna  in  1654.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  **  Discorsi 
sopra  Comelio  Tactto,"  1635,  quarto  -,  more  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  erudition  dispbyed 
in  them,  than  for  meir  judgment  and  taste.  Also 
•  «Operc  Istorichc,"  1656,  lamo.:  **  Ragioni 
per  le  qualiLetteraticredono  non  poter  si  avan^ 
zare  nelii  corti*)"  this  discourse  is  printed  in 
the  <<  Saggi  Academic!^'  of  Mascardi.  Merert. 
"~~"  Pi.. 

M  AMBRUN,  Petbh,  a  learned  Jesuit,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  Latin  poetry,  was  bom  in 
1600,  at  Montferrand  in  Auvergne.  After 
having  taught  rhetoric  in  the  society's  college 
for  four  years,  he  was  sent  to  Caen  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  where  the.  celebrated 
Huet  was  his  disciple,  and  contracted  agreat 
affection  for  him.  His  instructions  were  so 
popular  that  he  had  in  his  class  more  than 
three  hufidred  scholars.  He  vras  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  college  of  la  Fleche, 
where  he  died  in  1661.  Father  Mambrun  pub- 
lished in  Latin  a  '^  Peripatetic  Dissertation  on 
Epic  Poetry,'*  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  his  maxim,  '^Veritas  sine  Aristotelis 
philosophia  ne  in  poetica  quidem  locum  habet." 
Accordingly,  he  has  framed  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  epopseia  entirely  founded  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stagyrite.  His  fame,  however,' 
is  chiefly  derived  from  his  own  performances 
in  Latin  poetry.  In  this  walk,  he  was  so 
exact  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  that  he  not  only 
copied  his  diction  and  versification,  but  foU 
lowed  his  example  in  composing  eclogues, 
georgics,  and  an  heroic  poem,  all  consisting 
of  the  Virgilian  number  of  books.  In  his 
georgics,  indeed,  he  deviates  from  the  culture 
of  the  land  to  that  of  the  soul  and  understand* 
ing.  His  heroic  poem  is  entitled,  "  Constan- 
tine;  or.  Idolatry  overthrown."  But  though  he 
was  capable  of  exactly  copying  the  external 
form  of  that  great  poet,  he  was  not  inspired 
with  a  similar  spirit ;  and  his  poems,  though 
praised  for  their  purity,  and  a  certain  dignity 
of  language  and  sentiment,  seem  to  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  The  applause  of  Chapelain, 
and  the  character  given  of  him  by  Menage,  of 
<<  a  great  poet  and  a  great  critic,"  will  scarce- 
ly procure  him  readers  at  the  present  period. 
tiuet  de  rebus ^  t^c.     Baillet.    Mareri, — A. 

MAMERTINLTS,  Claudius,  an  orator, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries,  is  known  by 
two  panegyrics  which  he  pronounced  in  ho- 
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aotir  of  Maxlmiao  Hercules  Another  Clau- 
dius  AfamertinuSf  supposed  to  be  the  soa  of 
the  preceding,  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
emperor  Juliani  who  gave  him  great  emplof- 
mentSi  and  raised  him  to  the  consulate  A.  D. 
362.  He  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  that  em- 
peror in  his  presence,  which  is  extant.  The 
three  pieces  above  nientioned  have  been  several 
times  printed  in  the  collections  called  **  Paneg- 
grici  Latini  vetcres.'*     Aloreri, — A. 

MANARDI,  J0HN9  a  learned  physician, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1462.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  in  the  learned  languages  and  in 
medicine,  he  was  appointed  medical  professor 
at  Ferrara,  which  post  he  occupied  from  1482 
^o  ^A9S'  ^^  ^^^"  resided  for  some  years 
with  Gian-francesco  Pico  of  Mirandola,  to 
whom  he  was  both  physician  and  preceptor, 
and  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  John  Pico  against  judicial 
astrology.  In  1513  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  to  become  his 
physician}  and  he  remained  in  that  country 
two  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  He 
returned  to  Ferr;^ra  in  the  beginning  of  15 19, 
and  resumed  his  functions.  At  an  advanced 
age  he  married  a  second  wife,  youiig  and 
handsome,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
shortened  his  days.  He  died  ac  Ferrara  in 
1536,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  j  and  a  very 
honourable  inscription  to  his  memory  was 
placed  on  his  tomb  by  his  widow.  Manardi 
is  termed  by  Hialler  a  semiarabist  and  semi- 
galenic,  which  implies  an  attachment  to  ancient 
doctrines,  modified  by  modern  observation. 
He  published  in  1520  *•  Epistolaruni  Medi- 
cinalium  Libri  vi."  afterwards  augmented  to 
twenty  books,  and  several  times  printed,  lastly, 
with  the  title  of  "  Curia  Medica  xx  Libris 
Epistolarum  &  Consultationum  adumbrata," 
Hanov.  161  r,  folio.  This  is  a  very  miscella- 
neous collection  of  remarks  upon  the  ancients, 
with  corrections  and  refutations;  and  cases 
and  observations  from  his  own  priictice  ;  some 
of  which  are  valuable,,  and  show  hifyi  to  have 
been  a  real  improver  of  his  art.  He  treats  of 
the  lues  venerea  as  a  new  disease^  Imported 
from  America,  and  recommends  the  cure  bj^ 
guaiacum  in  preference  to  mercury.  He  also 
published  ''  In  primum  Artis  parvae  Galeni 
Librum  Commentarius,"  1525,  quarto.  .  TJra-  . 
hoscbt.    Hajleri  BibL  Med,  Pract. — A.,         \     , 

MAN ASSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pat'nairch 
Joseph,  and  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  t«i^lv«. 
tribes  of  Israel,  was  born  in  Egypt,  of  the 
daughter  of  Potipberabj  priest  or  pri^CQ  of 


On,  towards  the  close  df  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  was  adopted  by  Jacob  on  his 
death-bed,  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother 
Ephraim;  when  the  old  patriarch  decreed  that 
from  that  day  they  should  rank  as  his  sons, 
and  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  two  distinct 
tribes,  which  should  be  called  after  their  names. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  one 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  its  inherit- 
ance assigned  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  hav- 
ing the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Hermon  .on  the 
east,  part  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  the 
tribe  of  Gad  to  the  south.  The  territory  of 
the  other  half  of  this  tfibe  was  bounded  by 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  on  the  north,  that  of 
Ephraim  on  the  south,  and  by  the  river  Jordaa 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and  west. 
Genesis f  chap*  xii.  and  xlviii.  Joshua^  chap*  xui% 
and  xvi*     £/mir*s  Chr$n.  TaUes^^^M^ 

MANASSEH,  king  of  Judah,  ascended  ^e 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Hezckiah^. 
about  the  year  710  B.  C.  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  prince  appears, to 
have  been  most  unhappy  in  hia  companions 
and  counsellors,  and  to  have  made  it  hi&  study 
to  become,  in  every  possible  instance,  the  re- 
verse of  that  virtuous  pious  character^  of  which 
his  father  had  given  him  a  shining  example. 
He  disgraced  himself,  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  abominable  vices;  revived  that  idolatry 
which  it  bad  been  Hezekiah's  first  care  to  ex- 
terminate, introducing  new  and  unhesird  o£ 
deities  and  superstitious  cecemoniee;  aadJie 
polluted  the  temple  of  God,  not  only  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  tne  altar.s  and  rites  of  faeatlieik. 
worship,  but  by  setting  up^  an  idol  even  in  the 
most  holy  place.  For  these  abominations  he 
was  severely  reproved  by  different  prophets^ 
who  threatened  both  him  and  his  subjects^ 
who  had  too  readily  imitated  his  wickedness^, 
with  the  same  dreadful  judgments  whif:h  had 
bei^n  inflicted  on  their  brethreii  the  Israelites.  ' 
Thek  reproof s,  hqwever^  itistead  of  producing 
amendment,  only  excited  his^rage;  and  ^  he 
now  added  to  his  other  vices^  tyranny  and 
cruelty.  So  much  innocent  blood  did.  he 
cause  to  be  shed,  not  sparing  the  prophets 
themselves,  that  he  is  represented  as  having 
filled  Jerusalem  with  ,it,  from  one  end  to  an* 
othcnr.  A^t  length,  he  was  stopped  in  his  san- 
guinary career  by  the  iavasion  pf  ao.Assy^an 
army, 'too  powerfvil  for  him  to.  resist]^  ,^4^^^ 
plundered  and  djejiopuiated  the  country,  .and». 
having  by  an  artifice  seized  his  person,  carried^ 
.him  away,  in  chains,  a  captive  to  Babylon.. 
In  the .  miserable  condition  ta  which  he  was 
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ble  of  the  criminality  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
sincerely  penitent  on  account  erf  his  cruelties 
and  impieties.  He,  therefore,  humbled  him- 
self before  God,  offering  the  most  earnest 
prayers  for  nicrcy  and  foreireness,  and  en- 
treating that  his  enemy  might  be  inclined  to 
humanity  towalrds  him,  and  to  grant  him  his 
liberty.  These  prayers  were  heard,  and  Ma- 
nassen  was  restored  to  his  kingdom;  ftom 
which  time  he  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  repairing*  the  mischiefs  which  his  impiety 


ing  themsehres  with  necessaries  and  fixed  to;  a 
spot,  Manco  be^an  to  form  them  into  I'eguhr 
60ciety,  and  to  give  them  a  system  of  laws  and 
policy.  If  what  is  8upematurari)e  rejected 
from  this  tradition,  it  will  appear  that  some 
stranger"  from  a  civilised  land  arrived  in  Peru, 
and  making  use  of  that  association  of  religion 
which  so  many  other  legislators  have  employ- 
ed, .  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
the  barbarous  natives,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  a  regular  government  and  place  himself 


demigods  of  Greece,  as  a  being  of  a  superior 
natuire,  and  his  descent  from  me  sun  was  a 
fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Ecrii- 
This  notion  of  a  sacred  race  was  kept 


^nd  tyratiny  had  occasioned,  and  in  discharg-    at  its  head.     He  was  regarded,  like  one  of  the 

ing  the  cluties  of  a  pious  and  patriotic  sove- "   '      •  -^     f  ^  ^  *      -^ •  - 

reign.  He  purified  the  temple  from  idols, 
and  all  the  relics  of  superstition ;  restored  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  its  ancient  order 
and  splendour;  .and  left  no  means  in  his  power 
5inattempted,  for  reclaiming  his  people  from 
idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  confirming  them 
in  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.     After- 

»  wards  he  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  king- 
dom by  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  other  cities;  and  having  reigned  in 

.  peace  and  happiness  about  thirty-three  years 
after  his  return  from  Babylon,  died  about  the 
year  643  B.  C,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  reign.  In 
the  chapter  of  Chronicles  referred  to  below, 
mention  is  twice  made  of  Manasseh's  "  Pray- 
er;*' and  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 

•  Old  Testament,  may  be  seen  a  composition  of 


that  nature,  entitled,  "  The  Prayer  pf  Manas-     sensible  ot  the  approach  of  death,  to  have 


vians. 

up  by  the  inviolable  practice  of  restricting  all 
marriages  in  the  families  of  the  incas  to  those 
of  the  same  blood.  The  sons  of  Manco  mar- 
ried their  sisters,  as  be  himself  had  done,  and 
no  royal  lineage  was  ever  preserved  more  pure 
and  unmixed.  Absolute  power  in  the  mo- 
narch was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
sanctity  of  character,  and  the  government  took 
the  form  of  a  theocracy.  Its  civil  institutions 
were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
tranquillity;  its  religious  rites  were  for  the  most 
part  innocent  and  humane ;  and  gentleness  and 
submission  distinguished  the  Peruvians  among 
the  nations  of  that  continent.  Manco  Cap'ac» 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  rbign,  is  said,  when 

as* 


«ch  King  of  Judah,  when  he  was  Kolden  Cap 
•    tive  in  Babylon."     Of  the  claims  of  this  piece 
to  genuineness,  however,  considerable  doubts 
have  been  entertained.  ILKittgSych.  xxi.  1 — 18.^ 
-  //.  Ckron,  xxxiiL  l — ^o.VjW**  ^ntiq.  Jud. 
lib.  X,  cap.  3.     Blair^s  Chrifi  "*• — M. 
:   MANCO  CAPAC,  legisiiktor  and  first  inca 
'  of  th^  Peruvians,  was  the  twelfth  in'a^6'ent 
• '  from  the  inca  ^ho  reigned  at  the  tirh^  of  the 
Spanish  invasiop  of  Peru  in  153a,  yhich  in- 
terval was  computed  by  the  natives  at  about 
^four  hundred  years.      Their  tradition  was, 
'  •that  Ais  personage,  with  his  wjfe  and  sister 
'   'Mama  Ocollo,  otherwise  called  Caya  Mamay 
lK)th  of  a  majestic  form  and  clothed  in  decent 
''garments,  appeared  in  an  island  of  the  lake 


sembled   his   humero'us  family  and  principal 
subjects  in  the  city^of  Cuzco,  which  he  founded } 
and  after  a  long  exhortation  to  preserve  the 
divine  laws  of  which  he  had  been  the  promul- 
gator, and  to  live  in  peace  and  unity,  tp  have 
expired  in  their  sight.     His  memory  was  held 
in  the  utmost  veneration  by  his  own  people; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  tradition 
annexed  to  his  name,  he  seems  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.     G^r- 
cUaJso  de  la  Vega,  Robertson* 5  Hist,  America, — A. 
MANPELSLO,  John-Albert,  a  native  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  accompanied,  as  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,    the  embassadors  whom  that  duke 
sent  to  Muscovy  and  Persia  in  1636.     Fr^m 
the  court  of  Persia  he  went  to  Ormuz,  and 


.Titicsfca,  and  declared!,  themselves  tobe'chil- 

iltten  of  the  sun^  sent  down  by  Uieir  "parent  to  there'  embarked  for  the  Indies  according  to  a 

;  ^dxiWBK  and  instruct  the  saVagis  people  .who,  permission  obtained  from  his  sovereign  before 

iftitnxtihT^xtA  xYi^t  countrjr.    Maujcb  accord-  his  departure.    On  his  return  he  drew  up  a 

^Inglj  instructed  the  men  in  ^ipjcukure  and  <«''j[ouYnai  of  his 'Voyages,"  l>egirining  in  Ja- 

*  ot^  useful  artS|.ii^ilst1u^^'wife  taij^hi^the  'nuary  l^'^f^'aiid  terAiinatrng  in  May  164.0. 
'""'vi^meii  to'  l^hi'  and  weave.   119%^' tbeVade '  Itls'^niii^hl  the  iTetond  volume  tt  the'¥ra* 
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tds  oF  Ole^riusi  secretarj  to.  tl^e  embs^^^^  and 
(soeld  in  esteerfi;  *  Mpreri.^PL  '  '  .  -  ' 
MANDEVlLtJE,  Bernarp  i)E,  a  writer  of 
tcmporary'fame,  was  torn  about  1676  ih^^ripl* 
land,  where  He  wais  brought 'up  to  physicJTn' 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  '  Whraier 
he  was  of  English  extraction  does  not  appear,, 
but  he  fixed  his  Residence  in  this  country,  and 
wrote  his  books  in  its  language.  His  first 
publication  was  the  *'  Virgin  Unmasked  \  or^  a 
bialogue  upon  l<ove,  Marriage/'  &c.  1709; 
which  is  not  praised  for  its  moral  tendency. 
In  1711  he  published  a  work  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Hypo- 
chondriac and  Hysteric  Passions,  vulgarly 
called  the  Hyppo  in  Men  and  the  Vapours  in 
Women,"  octavo.  This  is  a  much  more  en- 
tertaining performance  than  medical  works 
usually  are,  containing  many  shrewd  and  sar- 
castic remarks,  and  displaying  mu<ih  know- 
ledge of  the  world,"  and  no  mean  acquaintance 
with  medicine.  From  the  satirical  strokes 
upon  the  modem  practice  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  had 
not  much  interest  with  the  faculty^  and  indeed 
he  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able share  of  professional  employment.  A 
poem  which  he  printed  in  17 14,  entitled, 
•*  The  Grumbling  Hive  5  or,  Knaves  turn- 
ed honest/'  was  the  ground-work  of  the 
publication  by  which  he  is  best  known,  which 
appeared  in  1723  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or.  Private  Vices  made  Pub- 
lic Benefits;  with  an  Essay  on  Charity  and 
Charity-3chools,  and  a  Search  into  the  Nature 
of  Society,"  octavo.  The  foundation  of  tlie 
reasoning  in  this  piece  is  the  sophism  that 
every  thing  which  has  been  called  luxury  or 
superfluity  in  the  advanced  stagj^s  of  society 
is  vices  whence  is  deduced  tne  prevalence  of 
vicious  principles  in  human  nature,  and  the  in- 
strumentality of  vice  in  producing  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  states.  His  general  views  of 
mankind  are  of  the  most  disparaging  and  de- 
grading kind;  and  from  his  idea  of  the  lower 
classes,  he  declares  against  all  attempts  to  en« 
lighten  or  raise  them  by  education.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  work  was  thought  to  be  so  im^^ 
moral,  that  it  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex  (a  favourite  mode  at  that  time 
of.  refuting  obnoxious  books),  and  raised  a 
5warm  of  answers  of  different  persuasions  and 
principles^  To  some  of  tliese  he  replied,  de- 
fending himself  from,  the  immoral  inferences 
drawn  from  his  work.  One  of  his  answers 
was  to  bishop  Berkeley,  who  had  animadvert- 
ed upon  him  in  his  Alciphron^  or  Mumte  Pbi- 


Ipsopher.  MandeviUe  in  the  sanie  year,  1 732^ 
publisheil  «  A  Letter'to  Dioii,  occasioned. by 
nfs  Book  called  Alciphron,^^  m  which  he  tia^ 
pointed  out .  some  misrepresentations  and  false, 
reasonings  of  his  adversary.  The  liable  of  the 
Bees  is  now  scarcely'read,  and  is  only  remem- 
bered as  a  work  of  bad  repute.  Th^  author 
Had  before  published  in  1720,  "  Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion,''  by  which  he  incurred  tlie  sus-^ 
picion  of  deism,  though  he  appeared  only  as  an 
advocate  for  rational  Christianity.  In  17^2  he 
published  '*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origm  of 
Honour,and  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War.** 
He  died  in  1733.     ^'^^  Biogr.  Diet,     Mande*^ 

MANDEVILE,  Si&  John,  a  celebrated 
early  traveller,  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  jand  was  jbred  to  physic, 
which  he  probably  practised  for  some  time  ^ 
but  an  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  distant 
countries  of  which  he  had  read  induced  him,  in 
1332,  to  set  out  upon  a  course  of  travels,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty-four 
years.  During  this  period  he  extended  his 
peregrinations  through  the  greatest  part  o£ 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Lybia,  making  himself  master 
of  many  languages,  and  collecting  a  great  rnasi^ 
of  information,  true  or  fabulous,  which  he 
committed  to  writing  in  Latin,  French^  and' 
English.  He  at  length  died  at  Liege  in  1372, 
where  a  monument  exists  to  his  memory.  He 
is  there  called  John  de  Malidevil,  alias  de  Barbap 
lord  of  Campoli.  Extracts  from  his  travel^ 
are  found  in  various  collections,  but  the  only, 
genuine  edition,  entitled  ^^The  Voiage  and^ 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandevile  Knight,"  wa». 
printed  from  an  original  MS.  in  the  Cotton- 
library,  1727,  octavo.  The  character  of  sir 
John  for  veracity  has  been  very  differently 
regarded  by  different  persons.  In  general  he 
passes  for  a  mere  fabler,  and  indeed  his  many 
marvellous  and  absurd  tales  seem  to  entitle  himi 
to  no  other  appellation  ;  but  some  have  ende»* 
voured  to  make  a  distinction^  between  what  he 

Eicked  up  from  reading  and  report,  and  what 
e  himself  observed^  and  have  b^ea  willing  to- 
give  him  credit  for  most  of  the  latter.  It  it 
certain,  however,  that  his  narrati?e8  were^ 
much  esteemed  in  his  own  age,  and  rendercd- 
him  famous  throughout  Europe ;  and  he  has^ 
niany  remarks  which  show  talents,  and  aa  ao^ 

5uaintance  with  science*     Tanmr.  Vossii  Hist* 
\at,    Modj  Umv»  Hist, — A. 
MANES,  as  he  is  caUed  by    the  Greek 
writers,  ManiChaus  by  the  Latins,  and  MimK 
by  th^  Persians  and  Arabians,  wa»  the  foun|k» 
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oF  a  celebrated  Christian  sect  called  after  faim 
Mattichaans^  and  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
£['18  history  and  that  of  his  followers  has  long 
remained  in  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty,* 
and  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancients 
intermingled  with  so  much  invective,  and  im- 
probable, or  evidently  fabulous,  or  contra- 
dictory niattcr,  that  to  draw  up  a  tolerably 
correct  and  impartial  account  of  it,  has  proved 
a  task  of  no  little  difficulty.  Among  the 
moderns,  M.  de  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Lardner 
are  pre-eminent  for  the  studious  attention,  and 
cool  unbiassed  judgment  witli  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  examined  this  subject  •,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  chiefly  follow  them  as  our 
gurdes  in  our  present  narrative,  referring  our 
readers  to  them  for  their  numerous  authorities. 
That  he  was  a  native  subject  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  is  almost  universally  allowed  \  but 
whether  he  was  of  the  province  of  Persia,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  of  Babvlon,  or  else  of 
Chaldea;  which  is  often  confounded  with  that 
of  Babylon;^  is  uncertain.  According  to  the 
chronicle  of  Edessa,  he  was  born  in  the  year 
239  or  240  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  Greek 
writers  concur  in  representing  him  to  have 
been  a  slave  purchased  by  a  widow,  who  soon 
set  him  at  liberty,  adopted  him  for  her  son, 
gave  him  a  good  education,  and  ultimately 
made  him  her  heir.  The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, of  his  servile  state,  and  his  having  been 
sold,  ate  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  Eastern 
writers,  which  renders  them  of  dubious  au- 
thority ;  and  the  more  so,  since  the  Greek 
authors  speak  of  him  as  rich,  learned,  educated 
among  philosophers,  and  at  the  court  of  Persia 
in  his  early  age.  The  Eastern  authors  say 
that  he  was  a  painter  and  engraver  by  pro- 
fession 5  that  he  had  so  fine  a  hand,  as  to  be 
able  to  draw  lines  and  make  circles  without 
rule  or  compass ;  and  that  he  made  a  terrestrial 
globe  with  all  its  circles  and  divisions.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  all  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  the  Persians  and  the 
other  neighbouring  nations  held  in  the  highest 
esteem ;  to  have  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
astronomy ;  and  to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art 
of  healing.  He  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
Mid  openly  professed  and  taught  it ;  but,  from 
bis  partiality  for  the  doctrine  of  the  magi,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  was  so  bold  as  to 
attempt  a  coalition  of  it  with  the  Christian 
system,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  He  com- 
menced his  design  in  the  reign  of  Sapor,  and 
soon  obtained  a  number  of  disciples,  whom  he 
feduced  to  adopt  his  opinions  by  the  subtilty 
of  his  rcascnmgSy  his  extraordinary  eloquence, 


the  gravity  of  his  appearanccj  and  the  inno^ 
qen.ce  and  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  has 
been  charged  with  having  made  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  divine  inspiration ;  and  Epipha- 
niuft,  and  otner  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  writers 
afErm,  that  sometioaes  he  presumed  to  say  he 
was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  ^ther  times  tliat 
he  was  an  apostle  of  Jesiis  Christ.  These 
charges  are  minutely  investigated  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, who,  ou  the  stronj];cst  evidence,  has  ac- 
quitted him  of  pretending  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  wlile  he  has  shewn  it  not  improbable, 
that  by  calling  himself  an  apostle  of  Christ,  he 
might  mean  no  more  than  to  profess,  in  the 
lofty  style  of  the  orientals,  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  a  teacher  of  his.  religion. 
"Whether  he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
fanaticism,  as  to  believe  that  he  was  actually 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  reveal  to  the 
worid  truths,  in  wl.ich  our  Lord  thought  not 
proper  to  instruct  his  first  disciples  ;  or  \^hether 
he  dishonestly  endeavoured  to  possess  his  fol- 
lowers with  such  a  persuasion,  are  questions 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  judicious  and  dispassionate  writer 
just  mentioned,  after  discussing  them  observes : 
"  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  chuse  to  deny  that 
Mani  was  an  impostor  •,  but  1  do  not  discern 
evident  proofs  of  k.  1  plainly  see  that  he  was 
?n  arrogant  philosopher,  and  a  great  scHemist : 
but  whether  he  was  an  impostor,  I  cannot 
certainly  say.  He  was  abundantly  too  fond  of 
philosophical  notions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  into  religion  :  for  this  he  is  to  be 
blamed.  But  fevery  bold  dogmatizer  is  not  an 
impostor.*' 

The  common  accounts  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  furnish  concerning  two  pre- 
decessors of  Manes, ^yihian,  and  Tercbinthus, 
to  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  peculiar  doctrines,  Beaufobre  and  Lard- 
ner shew  to  be  idle  fictions  \  and  they  oflfer 
weighty  reasons  for  doubting  the  story  pre- 
served by  Augustine  and  '1  heodorct,  that  M'hcn 
he  assumed  the  character  of"  a  public  teacher, 
he  affected  to  imitate  Clirist,  by  selecting 
twelve  disciples,  whom  he  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  sent  abroad  to  propagate  his  prin- 
ciples. Beausobre,  following  Abulpharagius, 
assigns  tlie  first  appearance  of  Manes  in  the 
character  of  a  puHltc  teacher  to  the  year  267  5 
and  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
writers,  that  his  reputation  attracted  the  noticd 
of  Sapor,  whose  confidence  he  gained,  most 
probably  by  disclosing  to  him  only  that  part  of 
his  system  which  corresponded  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  magi.    Soon  afterwards,'  Mane^ 
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^mg  excommiimcated  by  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, this  circumstance  increased  his  favour 
mrith  the  king,  who  now  began  to  regard  him 
soleljr  in  the  light  of  a  great  philosopher. 
When,  howerer,  he  was  infordied,  that  Manes 
combined  with  his  philosophical  notions  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  opposed 
the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  Zoroaster,  he 
immediately  withdrew  his  confidence  from 
^  him,  and  determined  that  he  should  be  put  to 
deadi.  Upon  this.  Manes,  being  apprized  of 
the^king's  resolution,  eluded  the  search  which 
was  made  for  him,and  withdrew  into  Turkestan. 
In  this  country  he  made  numerous  converts  to 
his  opinions,,  and  is  said  to  have  recommended 
.  himself  to  the  esteem  of  the  people,  by  oma- 
mentiog  difierent  temoks  with  a  variety  of 
-  pictures,  executed  by  nis  own  hand.  In  this 
asylum  also  he  composed  his  ^*  Gospel,"  sup- 
posed by  Lardner  to  be  the  saqie  with  what  is 
sometimes  called  **  The  livbg  Gospel ;"  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  which  we  have  nothing 
but  uncertain  reports  and  conjectures,  no  frag- 
ments of  it  bemg  preserved  in  any  of  the 
authprs  who  wrote  against  Manes.  The  Persian 
authors  relate  tiie  following  account  of  the 
origin  and  first  publication  of  this  book,  which 
has  much  of  the  air  of  fiction,  and  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Zoro-* 
aster.  To  give  his  opinions  the  weight  of 
apparently  divine  authority,  he  devised  an  ex- 
pedient simiUr  to  what  has  been  practised  by 
other  false  prophets.  Having  found  in  a  so- 
litary place  a  cave,  in  which  was  a  fine  spring,- 
he  conveyed  into  it  sufficient  provisions  to  last 
a  year,  and  then  told  his  disaples  that  he  was 
about  to  take  a  journey  to  Heaven,  and  that  he 
would  be  absent  from  them  during  that  period, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  would  return  to 
them.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  discovery,  he  then  withdrew  to  his 
place  of  concealment,  where  in  silence  and 
solitude  he  methodized  his  system  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  which  he  wrote  in  a  book 
fi.led  with  emblematical  images  and  figures, 
designed  to  illustrate  his-  peculiar  principles. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Jie  left  his  retreat,  and 
presented  tbn  book  to  his  jdisciples,  saying  that 
he  had  brought  it  ftom*  Heaven ;  and  by  this 
artifice  greatly  increased  the  number  of.  his 
followers.  Thisbook  was  called  by  the  Persiaiis 
ErUnk'Maniy  or  '^Book  of  the  Pictures  of 
Mani." .  1 

In  the  year  27 1,  or  272,  opon  the  death  .of 
Sapor,  and  the  accession  of  hit' son  Honnisdas, 
Manes  veturfied  into  Persia,. confident  of  the 
protection  of  a  prince  who  appears  to  have 

VOL.  Tl. 


secretly  favoured  him  during  hb  father's  reign. 
On  his  arrival  at  court.  Manes  presented  his 
"  Gosper  to  the  king,  who  received  it  very 
graciously,  and  feven  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
author,  openly  vleclaring  himself  his  protector 
and  patron.  Finding  at  length,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  support.  Manes  was 
exposed  to  perpetual  danger  from  the  united 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jew&, 
and  the  Pagans,  the  king  built  for  him  a  strong 
castle  between  Basdad  and  Suza,  as  a  place  of' 
security  against  his  persecutors.  Upon  the 
death  of  Hormisdas  in  173,  or  274,  he  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Varanes  I.  called  by  the 
Peraans  Banaram,  or  Behram,  who  in.  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  protected  Manes,  and 
appeared  favourable  to  his  opinions  \  but  after- 
wards, influenced  by  die  representations  and 
remonstrances 'of  the  Magi,  he  determined  to  . 
sacrifice  him  to  their  malignant  jealousy.  In 
order  to  inveigle  him  out  of  his  castle,  the  king 
appointed  a  solemn  disputation  to  be*  held  be- 
tween the  principal  doctors  of  the  sect  of 
Zoroaster  and  Manes  %  at  which  the  latter  was 
condemned  to  death,  for  denying  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  as  som^  say,  but  according 
to  others,  for  having  intermixed  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  with  the  tenets  of  the  Magi. 
The  Greek  writers  ascribe  his  death  to  another 
cause,  alleging,  that  having  undertaken  to  cure 
the  son  of  the  Persian  monarch  of  a  dangerous 
disease,  by  his  skill  in  medicine,  or  his  mira- 
culous power,  he  not  only  failed  indie  attempt, 
but  hastened  the  death  of  the  prince  ;*  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  king,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death.  As  this  story, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
writers,  it  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  Historians 
also  difier  in  their  relations  concerning  the 
manner  of  his  execution :  some*' telling  us  that 
he  was  crucified ;  others  that  he  was  cut  in  two 
through  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  that  the 
separated  parts  were  hung  up  over  two  of  the 
gates  of  me  capital  cttv;  and  others,  that  he 
was  ^ayed  alive,  and  that  his  skin,  filled  with 
cha£F,  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet  erected  in  a 
conepicuous  situation*  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
those  of  his  sect.  The  death  of  Manes  most 
probably  took  place  in  the  year  277.  Besides^ 
his  "  Gospel,"  he  was  the  author  of  *^TTxft 
Mysteries,"  chiefly  intended  to  prove  the  doc-* 
trine  of  die  two  principles  by  a  dcmonsttajjmt 
a  pdfUriorif  or  from  the  mixti^  q{.  good  ^d 
evil  that  there  b  in  the  woridj  f^  Chapters^** 
or  **  Heads,''  probably  containing  a  ^nummary 
of  the  Mamch«an,  doctrine }  **  1  he  Treasures 
of  Life'?  which  wai  on^  of  d>e  l{<)pks  confuted 
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by  Heraclean ;  "  The  Gigantic  Book,"  also 
confuted  by  the  same  writer;  a  treatise^'  On 
Astrology  ;'*  various  "  Letters,"  which  are  par- 
cularized  by  Lardner,  as  well  as  the  authors  in 
which  fragments  of  his  diffibi^ent  pieoea  may. be 
teen,  &c. 

Themost  accurate  and  dispassionate  summary 

.  of  the  tenets  of  Manes  and  his  follower,  which 
we  have  met  with,  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
the  kftt  nientioned  writer;  and  we  shall,  there- 

.  fojre,  chiefly  take  it  for  our  guide  in  laying  an 
analysis  of  the  principal  of  them  before  our 
readers.  They  held  the  doctrine  of  two  ori- 
ginal independent  principles,  from  which  all 
things  proceed ;  the  one  immaterial  and  p€l> 

'  fectly  good,  called  light ;  the  other  material,  - 
and  the  source  of  all  evil,  called  darkness.  The 
being  who  presides  over  the  light,  is  called 
God  ;  he  who  rules  over  the  land  of  darkness, 
Hyle,  or  Demon.  According  to  them,  the 
creation  of  the  world  originated  in  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  kingdom  of  light  by  the  king- 
dom of  darkness ;  which  th&  ruler  of  light  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  he  detached  from  him  a 
power  which  formed  the  first  man,  who  being 
invested- with  the  five  elements,  went  down  to 
fight  with  darkness.  In  this  contest  the  prince 
of  darkness  proved  victorious,  and  seized  upon 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  soul,  or  light  that 
was  in  man ;  to  whose  relief  God  sent  another 
power,  called  the  living  spirit,  which  defeated 
the  prince  of  darkness^  rescued  a  portion  of 

.  this  \\fj)ity  and  out  of  it  formed  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  afterwards  the  earth  from  matter. 
In  order  to  detain  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
light,  which  he  had  mixed  widi  matter,  the 
prince  of  darkness,  upon  the  model  of  the  fint 
man  who  came  to  fight  him,  formed  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings 
engendered  from  this  origiiiait  stock,  conri«t  of 
a  body  formed  out  of  tbeicorrupt  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  ^^i^kness,  and  of  two  souls  ;  one 
the  source  and  cause  of  vicious  passions,  de- 
riving its  origin*  from  matter,  the  other  the 
source  of  good  purposes  and  inclinations,  de- 
riving its  .origin  from  God«  In  Adam,  there 
was  a  great  abundance  of  the  partides  of  light, 
with  bu^  few  particles  of  darkness,  and  there- 
fore he  lived  bslily  a  considerable  time ;  till  ^t 
length,  die  adverse  part  in  him  prevailing,  he 
>faad  commerce  with  Eve,  and  so  fell*  To 
repair  the  mischiefs  of'  the  fall,  and  by  degrees 
to  deliver  captive  souls  from  their  coiporeal 
prisons,  Gkxl  formed  two  beings  of  eminent 
dignity  from  his  own  person^  one  of  whojln 
was  Christ,  and  the  other  the  Holy  Ghost; 
who  coivititttted  with  hin^lf  one  deity,  U4;ider 


a  three-fold  appellation.    The  Father  was  bc- 
Keved  by  the  Manichseans  to  inhabit  the  su- 
preme and  most  sublime  light.     The  Son  they 
thought  dwelt  by  his  power  in  the  sun,  and  by 
his  wisdom  in  the  moon  ;.  and  therefore  when 
they  prayed,  they  bowed  towards  the  snn  in  the 
daytime^  and  towards  the  moon  in  the  night. 
To  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  majesty,  they 
assigned  the  air  for  his  resideiKe ;  considering 
him  to  be  the  genial  principle  which  warms 
and  illummates  the  minds  of  men,  renders  the 
earth  fruitful,  and  gradually  draws  up  from  its 
bosom  the  latent  principles  of  celestial  fire,  to 
their  primitive  exalted  station.     After  making 
use  for  a  long  rime  of  the  ministry  of  angels 
and  of  holy  men,  to  conduct  souls  back  to  the 
kingdom  ot  light,  God  ordered  Christ  to  leave 
the  solir  regions,  and  to  descend  upon  earth, 
for  the   same  purpose;  who,   when  he  had 
fulfilled  the  design  of  his  mission,  returned  to 
his  throne  in  the  sun.     The  Manichstans  ako 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  soula;  but  not  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.    They   allowed  a  resurrection  of  the 
soul  in  the  present  state^  where,  being  en- 
lightened by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  it 
purifies  itself  from  carnal  affections.     And  diey 
might  speak  of  the  resurrection  or  ascent  of 
the  soul,  when  it  should  return  to  God ;  bit 
they  absolutely  denied  the  resurrection  of  bodies. 
They  believed  in  a  future  judgment ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  admitted  the  doctrine  . 
of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.*   Jesus  Christ 
they  believed  to  be  God,  but  not  man :  God 
truly,  but  man  only  in  appearance  ;  who  had 
no  birth  at  all,  not  even  a  miraculous  oiic,  nor 
any  baptism,  and  who  was  neither  crucified^ 
nor  died  in  reality.     And  as.they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  really  sufferedf  they,  consequently, 
could  not  admit  that  his  death  was  a  true 
sacrifice.    The  eucharist  was  with  them  only 
a  ceremony  of 'thanksgiving  in  memory  of  the 
•  mystic  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  which  had 
only  moral  views.    They  ascribed  little  to  faith, 
but  much  to  good  works,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  and  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  salvation* 

s.  In  defence  of  these  principles,  Manes  and 
his  followers  rejected  the  Old  Testament^ 
maintaining  that  the  God  who  delivered  the 
,law  by  Moses,  and  spake  in  the  Hebrew  pro* 
pheta,  was  not  the  true  God>  but  the  prince  of 
dariuiess.  It  appears  that  they  received  most 
if  not  all  die  bodes  of  the  New  Testament; 
but  not  with6ul  arbitrarily  rejecting  such  parts 
of  them  as  could  not  be  reconciled  witii  their 
pfailosophacal  ootions»    pretending   that  they 
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wQfe  interpolations  and  corruptions  introduced 
by  the  CaUiolics.    They  also  paid  great  regard 
to  ceitain  apocryphal  books ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  received  or  rejected  by  them,  we 
refer  to  Lardner.     Manes  enjoined  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  rule  of  life  and  manners  the  most 
extravagantly  rigorous  and  austere.    But,  well 
knowing  that  his  sect  could  not  possiUy  be- 
come numerous,  if  this  severity  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  alU  without  distinction,  he 
divided  them  into  two  classes ;  one  of  which 
comprehended  the  pexlect  Christians,  under  the  > 
name  of  the  elect;  and  the  other,  the  imperfect 
and  feeble,  under  t£e  title  of  bearers.    The . 
elect  were  obliged  to  observe  a  rigorous  ab- 
stinence from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous 
gratifications;  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  the 
sharpest  penary,  subsisting  themselves  on  herbs, 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of 
aU  the  comforts  whidi  arise  from  the  moderate 
indulgence  of  natural  passions,  and  also  from  a 
variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable  pursuits.  The 
bearers  were  subjected  to  a  milder  discipline  ; 
being  allowed  to  possess  houses,  lands,  and 
wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  and  to  enter  into 
the  bonds,  of  conjugal  tenderness ;  but   this 
liberty  was  granted  them  with  many  limitations^ 
and  under  the  strictest  conditions  of  modera- 
tion and  temperance.     At  their  meetings  for 
public  worship,  prayers  were  performed,  at 
which  all  were  present,  hearers  as  well  as  elect; 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  Manes  and  apocryphal  books ;  and  it  seems- 
probable  that  discourses  were  delivered,  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  their  peculiar  principles, 
and  exhorting  to  the  practice  of  virtue.    They 
also  observed  the  Christian  rites  of  .baptism 
and  the  eucfaarisi;  baptizing  itifants  in  die 
same  manner  with  the  Catholics,  and  frequently 
administering  the  eucharist  by  communion  in 
both  kinds.    They  observed  the  Lord^s  day^ 
but  fasted   upon  it,  hearera.as.weU  as  elect. 
They  likewise  kept  Easter,  and.  in  the  month 
of  March  celebrated  the  annivenurv  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Manes.    They  have  neenj  m^' 
cused,  not  only  of  corrupting  the  religiMi  of 
Christ,  by  intermixing  with  its  doctrines  groesly 
absurd    and    extravagaatly    fanciful   notions, 
which  is  vndeniable;  but. also  of  giring  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  aeasMlity.and  li« 
ccntiousness,  and  of  afaaiidoning-theiaselves  to« 
the  most  abominable  riles  in  the  celefaratioa  of 
their  eucharist.    But  die  faittes  diairge'  kas  not 
been  proved,  and  is  at  once  iocvediUe  in  itself, 
unsupported  by .  the  tesdmaoy  of  the  most 


ancient  authors,  Chrisdan  or  heatheh,  and  cont 
tradicted  by  a  number  of  witnesses  in  favour 
of  their  innocence,  which  greatly  surpasses  that 
of  their  accusers.  The  sect  of  tne  Manichseans 
spread  rapidly  in  Persia,  and  in  the  diflferent 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  edicts  enacted  against  them 
by  pontiffs,  emperors,  and  other  sovereigns^ 
and  the  cruel  persecutions  by  which  they  were 
harrassed  for  ages,  they  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  - 
century.  Eusehii  Hist.  EecL  lib.  vti,  cap'.  31. 
iocrat.  Hist*  EccL  lib*  1.  cap,  22*  Augusitn.  de 
Morilms  Mamcb.  passim.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac, 
vol.  V.  lib.  V.  cap.  J,  Cavers  Hist*  Lit.  sub 
sac.Ncvat.  D"  Herbert's  Bibl.  Orient,  Beauso- 
hrfi  Hist.  Crit.  de  Manicb,  passim.  Lardner' s 
Cred*  fart  ii»  vol.  VI.  chap.  63.  Mosb*  Hist, 
EccL  sat.  Hi.  part  ii.  cap.  5.— M. 

MANBSSON.MALLET,  Alan,  an  able 
French  mathemaddan  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  eentury,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,- 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  profession  of  a 
military  engineer.  Afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  tutor  to  the  pages  of 
Levris  XIV.  We  have  met  with  no  other 
pardculars  relative  to  his  personal  history. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  worlcs, 
among  which  are,  ^  Martial  Studies,  or,  th<r 
Art  of  War,*'  1691,  in  three  volumes  octavo» 
illustrated  with  cuts  ;  *'  A  Description  of  the 
Universe,  containing  the  diflerent  Systems  of 
the  World,  general  and  particular  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,"  Sec,  1683, 
in  five  volumes  octavo,  with  appropriate  en- 
gravings, &c. ;  a  treatise  on  **  Practical  Geo- 
metry," 1702,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  6cc*  As 
the  author  had  travelled  much,  possessed  con-  - 
stderable  experience,  and  drew  all  his  plans 
himself^  which  are  ably  ^xecuted^  his  books 
continue  to  be  in  request.  Afsreri,  Nm%K 
Diet.  Hist. — ^M. 

MANETHOSyan  ancient  Egyptian  historian, 
called  the  Sebennite  from  the  plaice  ef  his 
origin,  was  high*priest  of  Hclhyriii'  in  the 
reigii  of  Ptolemy  Pfaihdeiphus,  abMt  B.C.  704. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  histoty  of  Exypt  mm . 
the  earliest  times  to  the  last  year  of  Nectanebb. 
The  matter  of  this  history  he  asserts  to  have 
been,  extracted  from    certain   pillaffs  in  die  ' 
SniaiUo  land,  whereon  inscriprione  had  been 
made  in  the  sapred  dialect  by  Thoth,  the  first 
Marcury,  which,  after  the  flood,  were  translated  ' 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  bnt  written  in  the 
sacred  charabeier,  and  were  laid  up  in  books  in 
the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt  by  the  second 
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Ifereury.  But  thte  aecoanCt  which  coijd  ozily 
relate  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history^  is 
«o  manifestly  incredible,  by  its  reference  to  the 
Greek  language  at  a  period  when  it  could  not 
be  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  suspect  some  mistake  or  cor- 
ruption in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  containing 
it. '  The  work  of  Manethos  was  divided  into 
three  tomes,  the  first  of  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  gods  and  demigods  so  called 
(for  he  seems  to  have  considered  them  only  as 
mortal  men  eminent  for  virtue) ;  the  second^ 
that  of  eight  dynasties  of  kings  ;  and  the  third, . 
of  twelve.  The  chronology  of  these  is  en^ 
tremely  obscure,  and  in  part  evidently  fabulous; 
but  the  improbability  ot  the  number  and  length 
of  the  dynasties  is  lessened  by  the  supposition 
that  they  refer  to  kings  of  different  districts, 
who  reigned  at  the  same  time.  The  history  of 
Manethos  n  lost  i  but  his  dynasties  have  been 
preserved,  being  first  epitomized  by  Julius 
Africanus,  from  whom  they  were  transcribed 
by  Eusebius,  and  inserted  in  his  chronicle. 
From  Eusebius  they  were  copied  by  George 
Syncellus.  Several  fragments  of  the  history 
are  also  preserved  by  Josephus  in  his  work 
against  Apion.  VossiiHisuGrac*  Univ.  Hist, 
—A. 

MANETTI,  GiANOZzo,  a  very  learned  Ita-* 
Itan,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Florence,  in 
1396.  His  first  destination  being  to  trade,  he 
received  a  correspondent  education,  and  was 
placed  at  ten  years  of  age  with  a  banker ;  but  a 
natural  propensity  to  letters  caused  him  to  be 
soon  disgusted  with  this  ejdnployment,  and  he 
applied  with  great  ardour  to  every  kind  of 
literature  then  cultivated.  Besides  the  ele^ 
meotary  branches  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  he  studied  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  theology ;  and  during  nine  years  devoted 
himself  entirely  to.  these  pursuits.  Among 
other  proofs  of  his.  seal  for  instruction,  was ' 
that  of  his  taking  into  his  house  two  Ghreeks' 
and  a  Hdn«w»  with  wbocn  he  bargained  that 
they  diou}4  always  ooaverse  with  him  in  their 
native.^9|^s,''by  which  means  he  rendei^ed 
them  both  per&ttly  iamillar  to  him .  His  bieh 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  to  give  public  lectures  on  the  ethics 
of.  Aristotle,  which  were  attended  by  a  numer- 
o^a^auditXNry.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
mafried>.  4nd  wa^  afterwards  employed  by  the 
state  in  vaiiouti  honourable  offices.  He  was 
aeveral  times  deputed  to  preside  ovetthe  puhUc 
studies,  which  peculiarly  flourished  under  his 
superintendance.  He-vasssent  on  embassies 
to  the  republic  1;^  Genoa,  to  ki^g  AlphoB«o  of 


Naples,  to  Francis  Sforza,  to  the  popes  E». 
genius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  to  several  of  the 
Italian  states,  and  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III. ;. 
and  on  all  these  occasions  he  gsve  proof  of 
great  prudence  and  dexterity  in  the  manage* 
mentof  afiain,  and  of  an  eloquence  which  was> 
the  object  of  universal  admiration.  In  fine,  he 
was  raised  to  the  higher  rank  of  magistracy  in 
Florence,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  govern* 
mentof  various  cities,  especially  that  of  Pistoia, 
in  which  he  gained  general  applause  for  his 
wisdom  and  integrity.  He  met,  however,  with 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  induced  him  to- 
retire  to  the  court  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  receivM 
him  with  great  honour  ^  and  as  he  was  cited  to 
return  to  Florence  on  pain  of  banishment,  the 
pope  deputed  him  thither  with  the  character 
of  his  embassador.  His  conduct  in  that  situa-  . 
tion  so  ingratiated  him  with  his  countrymen, 
that  from  a  culprit  he  became  a  principal 
magistrate.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  made  secretary  to  Nidiolas  V.,  in 
which  post  he  was  continued  by  Calliztus  IIL 
Going  to  Naples  on  private  busines,  Alphonso 
kept  him  there  with  an  ample  pension  for  three  • 
years,  during  which  he  composed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  works.  He  then  revisited  his  own 
country  \  and  returning  to  Naples,  died  there 
in  I459f  with  the  diaracter  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  worthy  men  of  his  age.  Manetti 
was  particularly  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  langua^,  which  he  employed  to 
confute  the  Jews  from  their  own  Scriptures* 
Against  them  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books, 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  Laurentian 
library.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  was 
shewn  by  a  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  some  wbrks  of  Aristotle  and  other 
ancient  'phHosqihers.  Amon^  his  printed 
works  are  the  "  History  of  Pistoia  j"  the  "  Lives 
of  Nicholas  V.,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio ;"  the  •*  Funeral  Oration  of  Leonardo 
Bruni  f  four  books  «*  Dc  Dignitate  &  Excel- 
letttia  Hominis }"  and  some  <*  Orations/'  He 
possessed  a  very  valuable  librarv,  which  he 
intended  to  have  made  public  in  Florence  \  but 
diod  before  he  could  bring  his  design  into  eie- 
cutioD.     Tirahscbi.''^A. 

MANFRED,  or  Maimfrot,  king  or  usurper 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  natural  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  His  father,  at  his  death 
in  1 2  JO,  bequeathed  him  the  principality  of 
Tarento  witU  some  adjacent  counties.  Wilen 
his  brotlKr  Conrad  arrived  firom  Germany  to 
>  take  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  de- 
volved to  him,  he  became  jealous  of  Manfred's 
power  and  abililie$i  and -took  from  him  a  patt 
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of  hii  mherkance  i .  the  prince^  however*  faith- 
ftUty  served  him  in  reducing  the  enemies  which 
the  pope  had  excited  agatost  him.  Conrad,  at- 
bvi  decease  in  (254,  left  his  infant  son  Conradin,. 
then  in  Germany,  his  heir,  and  appointed  a 
nobleman  named  Berthold  regent.  This  was  a 
man  of  mean  abilities  i  and  when  pope  Inno- 
cent, who  claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
holy  see,  made  preparations  to  invade  it,  Ber- 
thold resigned  the  revency  to  Manfred.  The 
pope  excommunicated  him,  and  Manfred  being 
able  to  make  no  opposition  to  his  army,  re- 
ceived him  submissively •  in  Naples.  Soon 
after,  how^ver^  he  made  his  escape  to  Luoera, 
where  a  colony  of  Saracens  had  been  settled  by 
Frederic }  and  raising- a  body  of  ttoops  from 
d^em,  augmented  by  Germans  who  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Apulia,  he  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  papal  army.  Innocent  d]dng  soon 
after,  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IV'»,  who 
renewed  Manfred's  excorhmuhication,  and  sent 
an  army  against  htm,  commanded  by  cardinal 
Octaviam  Manfred,  by  his  superior  milttaty 
talentS)  reduced  this  general  to  the  necessity  cf 
making  a  treaty,  which  the  pope  refused  to 
ratify,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
to  Edmund  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England. 
Manfred,  however,  recovered  all  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  and  was  received  into  the  city  of 
Naples,-  where  he  behaved  with  great  genero* 
sity  and  clemency.  He  afterwards  passed  ovor 
to  Sicily ;  and  a  repo^  being  spread,  probably 
through  his  contrivance,  of  the  death  of  young 
Ck>nr^in,  he  was  unanimoualy  elected  kmg  by 
the  Sicilian  .ttnd  Apulian  barons,  and  was 
^crowned  arl^alermo  in  I258«  Possessing  his 
'kingdom  in  profound  tranquillity,  which  he 
secured  by  a  mild  and  equitable  administration, 
he  was  enabled  to  send  troops  into  Lombardy 
for  the  support  of  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial 
party,  which  so  exasperated  the  pope,  that  all 
the  thunders  of  the  chucch  were  discharged 
against  him,  but  with  no  effect  Meantime 
embassadors  arrived  from  Germany  with  the 
intelligence  that  G>nradin  was  living,  and 
'Claimed  the  crown  as  his  birthright.  To  their 
remonstrances  Manfred  replied  that  he  had 
conquered  the  kingdom  from  two  popes,  and 
could  not  think  of  resigning  it,  but  wpuld  leave 
it  to  'Gonradin  after  his  death.  Hts  success 
now  rendered  him  tespected  by  foreign  princes,' 
and  he  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son 
of  James  king  of  Arragon,  and  another  to  the 
marquis  of  Montfenrat.  He  founded  a  new 
city  on  the  Adriatic,  to' which  he  gave  the 
.name  of  Manfredonia,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
'    inhabitants  of  Siponto>  which  he  destroyed  on 


account  of  its  unhealthy  situation.  His  troom 
in  Tuscany  gained  a  signal  victorv  over  the 
Guelfs,  in  consequence  of  which  tne  city  of 
Florence  acknowledged  his  sovereignty. 

A  storm  at  length  began  to  gather  over  hit 
head.  Urban  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
popedom,  in  1262,  published  a  crusade  against 
him,  and,  Jn  the  following  year,  conferred  the 
investituvk  of  Naples  and  Sici]y  upon  Charles 
of  Anjott,  brother  of  the  French  king  Lewis  IX. 
Charles  prepared  to  invade  the  country,  and 
Manfred  was  equally  diligent  in  making  dis- 
positions  to  resist  him.  He  was,  howerer,  be- 
trayed by  his  barons,  who  secretly  negotiated 
with  his  rival  ;iind  in  February  ia66,  Manfred, 
engaging  the  French  army  near  Benevento^ 
after  fitting  with  great  valour,  was  defeated 
and  slain;  As  an  excommunicated  peraon,  Ins- 
body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  and  buried  under 
a  heap  of  stones.  The  pope  afterwards  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  church*  Manfred  has  not  only 
been  stigmatised  as  an  usurper,  but  he  hat 
been  charged  by  writers  attached  to  the  papal 
see  and  to  the  house  of  Anjou  with  the  blackest 
crimes,  such  as  the  poisoning  of  his  father  and 
brother,  and  other  atrocities.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  displayed  both  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a  great  sovereign,  that  he  ^was  ac- ' 
complished  beyond  most  princes  of  his  timer 
and  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  criminal  ambition 
in  gaining  his  crown,  he  wore  it  with  hiHiour. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MANFREDI,  EosTACHio,  a  celebrated  Ita* 
lian  mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1674.  As  his 
father  was  himself  a  lover  of  learning,  he  took 
care  that  his  son  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
good  education  i  and,  after  he  had  passed 
'  dirough  the  elementary  schools,  sent  him  to 
pursue  a  course  of  philosophy  under  able 
tutors.     As  he  had  given  early  indications  of 

Eromising  abilities,  which  were  now  confirmed 
y  his  rapid  and  unrivalled  proficiency,  his 
father  was  desirous  that  he  should  chiefly  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  lucrative  as  well  as  honourable 
profession.  Accordingly,  young  Manfredi  di* 
rected  his  attention  to  this  department  of  know* 
ledge,  and  with  such  success,  that  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  philosophy  had  for  him  su- 
perior  charms^  and  his  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  the  greatest  part  of  his  applipation  to- 
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mathematical  pursttits.    This  inclination  was 
encouraged  by  the  celebrated  mathematician 
GugUelmini,  whoy  when  he  observed  his  genius 
and  industry}  formed  high  expectations  of  his 
future  eminence  in  science.^    Manfredi  applied 
in  the  first  place  to  the  study  of  geometry  and 
geography^   and  afterwards  to  algebra^  gno- 
monicsy  optics^  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  particularly  astronomy.  B«t  while 
his  days  and   nights  were  devoted  to  these 
pursuits,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  muses,  and  composed  a 
variety  of  sonnets,  canzonets,  &c*  on  subjects 
of  gallantry,  love,  devotion,  in  praise  of  princes, 
|;enends,celebratedpreachers,&c«  which  abound 
111  beautiful  sentiments  and  noble  thoughts,  and 
dp  honour  to  his  poetical  genius  and  taste. 
Xhev  were  collected  together  after  the  author's 
death,  and   published  in   an  octavo  volume, 
which  has   undergone   repeated   impressions. 
In  the  year  1698,  our  author  was  nominated 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Bologna  $  which  proved  a  very  seasonable  ap- 
.  pointment,  as  his  lather's  ruined  circumstances 
obliged  him  about    this  time  to  desert  his 
couatrv,  and  to  leave  his  family  dependent  oil 
EuiCacnio.     It  is  true,  that  the  small  income  of 
his  professorship  was  very  inadequate  to  the 
expence  of  such  an  establishment,  and  he  had 
the  prospect  of  being  reduced  to  great  distress  $ 
but  in  this  state  of  things  his  fortitude  did  not 
forsake  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  remit  in  his 
studious  application.    He  soon  met  with  friends, . 
however,  whose  liberal  assistance  enabled  him 
not  only  to  provide  for  the  objects  of  his  care, 
but  to  furnish  himself  with  the  accommodations 
requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific 
studies.     All  the  time  which  was  not  occupied 
by  the  duties  of  his  professorship  he  now 
devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  to  which 
'  little  attention  had  been  of  late  paid  at  Bolognat 
the  famous  meridian  line  of  Cassini,  which 
Guglielmini  had  assisted  in  repairing  in  1695, 
being  again  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect*  Feeling 
fpr  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  science,  ManCredi  determmcd  that 
such  a  noble  instrument  should  not  lie  useless 
for  want  of  practical  astronomers,  and  agreed 
with  Victor  Stancari,  an  ingenious  young  man 
^ho  had  been  his  fellow  student,  and  was  his 
intimate  friend,  to  unite  in  carrying  on  a  re- 
gular series  of  observations.     Having  fumislied 
tbemselves  with  some  instruments,  and  con- 
verted the  upper  part  of  Manfredi's  apartments 
into  an  observatory,  they  began  to  spend  whole 
nights  iti  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  ob- 
serving the  motions  and  passages  of  ,tbe  stars 


and  planets.    In  this  employment  they  received 
frequent  assistance  from  the  celebrated  John 
Baptist  Morgagni,  and  not  only  from  three 
brothers,  butabo  from  twonstersof  Eustachio. 
Of  the  observations  made  by  our  philoso- 
phers before  the  year  1703,  when  Manfredi 
removed  to  the  house  of  Ferdinand  Marsigli, 
he  published  an  account  in  his  **  Victorii  Stan- 
carii  Phil.  Doct.  Bonoo.  &€•  Schedse  Mathe- 
maticx,"  &c.  1 7 1 3,  quarto.     In  the  year  1 703, 
our  author  published  a  treatise  <<  On  the  Solar 
Spots;"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  had  a 
diflerent  direction  given  to  his  studies,  by  re- 
ceiving from  the  senate  of  Bologna  the  ap- 
pointment of  superiiitendant-general   of   the 
rivers  and  waters  of  the  Bolognese.    This  office 
involved  him  in  much  troublesome  busineM^ 
which  he  conducted  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
prudence  that  proverd  highly  beneficial  to  his 
country,  and  gave  him  a  nrst  rate  reputation  as 
a  practical  hydraulist.     For  an  account  of  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  the 
applications  which  were  made  for  his  advice, 
a&sistance,  or  arbitration,,  from  the  difierent 
parts  of  Italy,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our 
authorities.     A  few  months  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  post,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the 
college  of  Monte-alto,  founded  by  pope  Six tusV. 
at  Bologna,  for  the  education  of  young  persons 
of  his  province  who  were  intended  for  the 
church:  a  situation  which  was  certainly  un- 
worthy of  his  talents,  and  which  was  rendered 
the  more  arduous,  by  the  total  want  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  neglect  of  study,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  prevail  in  it.     By  a  mixture 
of  firmness,  lenity,  and  prudence,  he  gradually 
succeeded,  howdVer,  in  producing  a  complete 
reform  in  that  institution,   which  afterwards 
sent  into  the  world  many  celebrated  divines, 
and  others  who  sustained  a  conspicuous  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters.    In  the  midst  of  his 
various  public  labours,  Manfredi  found  time  to 
continue  his  astronomical  studies,  and  to  attend 
to  other  mathematical  subjects.     In  the  year 
1705,  he  published   <<  Epistola   ad  Vin  clar. 
Dominicum  Quartaronium,  qua  Anonymt  as- 
sertiones  XVI.  pro  Reformatione  Kalendarii 
ab  illo  impugnatx,  vindicantur,"  folio.     Two 
years  afterwards,  he  discovered  a  comet  in  tbr 
constellation  Capricbrn,  and  diligently  observed 
its  course,  which  he  accurately  described,  and 
determined   the   points  in   which   it  cut  the 
ecliptic  and  the  equator.    He,  likewise,  endea- 
voured to  find  its  parallax,  after  the  method  :of 
Cassini ;  but  it  either  had  none,  or  it  was*^so 
small  as  not  to  be  distinguishable*    With  hi^' 
associates,  he  also  determined  the  conjunctions 
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and  oppositions  of  the  planets,  the  conjctnction 
of  Venus  with  the  sun  in  the  meridian,  and  . 
numerous  occuitations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon 
both  by  night  and  in  the  day-time.  At  the 
same  time  he  corresponded  with  men  of  science 
in  diflferent  parts  of  Europe,  with  whom  his 
opinions  carried  great  weight.  He  now  began 
the  composition  of  his  famous  "  Ephimerides," 
which  will  presently  be  mentioneci  5  and  he 
drew  up  an  elegant  letter  in  thcjtalian  language, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  the 
Italian  poety  to  that  of  the  French.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  wrote  an-  accurate  and  elegant 
«^  Life  of  Marcellus  Malpighi,"  which  it  in- 
serted in  the  first  volume  of  **  TheLives>of 
illustrious  Arcadians,"  of  which  society  he  was 
elected  a  member,  as  he  had  been  before  of 
the  Academy  della  Crusoa.  T3ie  next  object 
which  engaged  his  attention,  was. to  forma 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  productions,  of 
the  Italian  lyric  poets,  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  latest  date,  with  criticisms  by 
himself  and  others,  which  should  assist  the 
students  in  Italian  poetry  in  entering,  into  the 
sense  and  spirit,  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
and  exhibit  a  connected  history  of  the  changes 
which  the  poet«y  of  Italy  has  undergone.  This 
work,  which  is  said  to  reflect  equal  honour  on 
his  industry,  his  judgment,  and  his  taste,  con- 
sists of  four  volumes  in  quarto,  entitled,  ^*  Scelta 
diSonetti  e  Canzoni  de'  piu  eccellenti  Rimato- 
rid'ogni  Secolo,'*  &c.  the  first  volume  of  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1709,  and  the  ottiers  at 
subsequent  periods.    ^ 

The  next  circumstance  which  calls  for  our 
attention  in  the  life  of  Manfredi,  is  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  formation  of  "  the  Insti- 
tute" of  Bologna.  This  patriotic  society  on- 
ginated  in  the  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science 
which  inspired  Lewis  Ferdinand  Marsigli,  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Bolognian,  who  formed  a 
museum,  containing  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical instruments  of  all  kinds,  books,  metals, 
minerals,  and  v;hatever  could  contribute  to 
facilitate  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
From  this  time  his  house  became  the  resort  of 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  at  Bologna,  who 
were  freely  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
rich  collections,  in  their  attempts  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science.  In  this  number  Man- 
fredi particularly  distinguished  himself,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  up  his  residence 
vfiAi  Mafsigli,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  his 
museum  had  been  entrusted.  This  .noble  col- 
lection Marsigli  determined  to  consecrate  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Manfredi,  who  was  his.  principal  adviser 


both  in  his  determination  and  the  nifMOxeB 
which  he  pursued,  formed  the  plan  of  the  in- 
stitute at  Bologna.  In  his  life  further  parti- 
culars will  occur,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  in- the 
year  1712.  Being  appointed  astronomer  to 
the  new  academy,  Manfredi  resigned  the  re- 
gency of  the  college  of  Monte-alto,  and  t6ok  . 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  institute. 
He  now  prevailed,  upon  Marsigli  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  uniting  the  academy  of  the 
"Inquieti''  to  the  institute.  This  academy 
owed  its  rise  to  Manfredi,  who,  when  he  was  a 
student  in  the  university,  formed  an  intimacy 
with  several  young  persons  about  his  own  age 
and  standing,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at 
his  fatherV  house,  and  discuss  Kterary  and 
scientific  topics.  These  meetings  soon  assumed 
the  form  of  an  academy,-  for  the  government  of 
which  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up,  andtS' 
prince  annually  elected.  Having-  fixed  upon 
the  words  Mens  aoitat  for  the  motto  of  the 
society,  in  conformity  with  it  they  took  the 
name  of  <^  Inquieti.'*  For  the  furtheir  history 
of  this  academy  we  must  refer  to  Fabroni,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  observe,  that  its  union 
with  the  institute  Mras  celebrated  with  public 
formalities  in  the  year  17 14;  on  which  occa- 
sion Manfredi  delivered  a  memoir  <*  (te  a  new 
Method  of  predicting  Eclipses,"  exemplified  by 
one  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following 
year.  In  the  year  17 15,  he  published  his 
**  Ephemerides  Motuum  Cselestium  ex  Anno 
17 15  in  Annum  1725,  e  Cassinianis  Tabulis  ad 
meridianum  Bononiae  supputatae,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto ;  which  were  followed^  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  by  two  additional  volumes* 
entitled,  '^  Novissimae  Ephemerides  motuum . 
Caelcstium,  &c.  ex  Anno  1726  ad  1750,"  &c.  ' 
This  work,  which  was  of  the  highest  utility  to 
astronomical  students,  as  well  as  to  chronolo- 
gers,  geographers,  and  navigators,  greatly  ex- 
celled any  performance  of  a  similar  nature 
which  had  oefore  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
deservedly  met  with  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion. The  first  volume  contains  an  excellent 
introduction  to  astronomy,  the  principles  of 
which  it  fully  explains,  and  the  difierent 
methods  of  calculation  necessary  in  this  science. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  ephemerides 
for  ten  y6ars,  from  17 13  to  17259  calculated^ 
according  to  the  astronomical  tables  of  Cassini, 
which  were  never  published ;  the  third,  those 
from  1726  to  1737 ;  and  the  fourth -those  from  . 
1738  to  1750.  In  the  year  1717,  Manfredi  ^ 
was  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  subject  of  a  ^npute 
between  the  cities  of  Bologna,  and  Ferrara^ 
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Inspecting  the  maimer  of  conducting  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river  Rheno  into  the  Po ;  and 
while  he  continued  there,  ,he  read  at  the 
meeting  of  **  the  Arcadians"  his  elegant  tale  of 
the  Ephesian  widow,  taken  from  Petronius, 
which  was  published  in  the  second  Tolume  of 
their  **  Collections,"  and  afterwards  in  the 
edition  of  Manfredi's  **  Italian  Poems,"  which 
appeared  at  Bologna  in  1760. 

After  his  return  home  our  author  resumed 
his  astronomical  studies,  and  in  the  year  1723, 
had  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  transit  of  Mercury  over,  the  sun,  of 
which,  to   the  great  satisfaction  as  well  ds 
benefit  of  astronomers,  he  published  an  account 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Con- 
gressus  Mercurii  ac  Solis  in  Astronomica  Spe- 
cula Bononiensis  Scientiarum  Instituti,"  &c. 
quart6.    In  the  year  1726,  he  was  admitted 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academv  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  to  whom  he  sent  a  treatise  ^  On  the 
Method  of  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Parallax  of  me  Moon,"  and  another, 
^'  On  a  Mode  of  defining  the  Solstices  by  the 
fixed  Stars  5"  which  are  inserted  in  the  **  Me- 
moirs" of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1734  and 
1738.     In  the  year   1729,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon- 
don.      In   the  same   year   he  published   his 
treatise    <<  De  annuis  inerrantium  Stellarum 
Aberrationibus,"  in  quarto ;  in  which,  though 
in  some  respects  he  agreed  with  the  theory  of 
our  Bradley  concerning  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  yet  he  dilTered  from  him  in  others, 
and,  particularly,  in  being  of  opinion  that  those 
aberrations  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  copemican  system.     In 
the  year  1736,  by  way  of  expressing  his  grateful 
respect  for  that  noble  instrument  which  was 
his  first  school  of  astronomy,   he  published, 
'*  De  Gnpmone  rheridiano  Bononiensi  ad  divi 
Petronii,  deque  Obsenratlonibus  astronomicis 
eo  tnstrumento  ab  ejus  Constructione  ad  hoc 
Tempus  peractis,"  in  quarto.     In  the  following 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  chapter  of  Verona, 
he  gave  to  the  world,  from  the  MSS.  which 
Francis  Bianchini  left  behind  him  at  his  death, 
y  Astronomicse  ac  Geographies  Observationes 
Sclectae,'*  in  folio.     This  work  cost  him  no 
little  labour,  owing  to  the  confused  and  imper- 
*fect   state  -in  which  he  found  the  papers  of 
Bianchini,  and  to  which  he  made   so  many 
additions  and  improvements,   that  he  has  a 
claim  to  be  considered  in  a  higher  light  than 
merely  that  of  its  editor.     He  undertook,  in  the 
next  place,  to  revise,  and  render  more  perfect, 
Guglielmini's    physico-mathematical    treatise 


*^  On  the  Nature  of  Rivers,"  but  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  design ;  and  he  also  intended 
to  give  an  improved  edition,  with  illustrationt^ 
dF  Petau's  work  **  De  Elementis  rationis  Tern- 
porum,"  which  was  in  like  manner  prevented 
from  being  finished  for  the  press.  In  his  latter 
years,  he  likewise  employed  himself  in  com- 
pleting his  ^  Elements  of  Greometry,  plane  and 
solid,  and  ^of  Trigonometry,"  which  he  had 
formerly  written  for  the*use  of  Cajetan  Buon- 
compagni,  a  young  nobleman,  and  his  *^  Astro- 
nomical Institutions 4'^  but  he  left  them  both 
in  an  imperfect  state.  They  were  published^ 
however,  after  his  death,  and  from  the  excel- 
lence of  those  parts  of  them  which  had  re* 
ceived  his  last  nand,  occasioned  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  be  their  editor.  During 
the  five  or  six  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  stone;  but  he  submitted  to 
his  sufierings  with  philosophic  and  X!hristiai| 
fortitude.  At  lengdi  this  disordcit  proved  the 
cause  of  his  death  in  17399  when  he  was  in  his 
sixty«-fifth  year.  Of  his  literary  and  scientific 
abilities  his  various  productions  afford  abundant 
and  honourable  evidence;  and  in  his  private 
character  he  was  pious,  moral,  benevolent, 
friendly,  unassuming,  and  a  most  cheerful  and 
improving  companion.  For  the  titles  of  several 
of  his  pieces  not  already  enumeratcdi  which 
were  either  separately  published,  or  inserted  in 
the  memoirs  of  difierent  academies,  and  other 
collections,  we  refer  to  the  first  of  our  autho- 
rities. He  had  a  brother,  of  the  name  of 
Gabriel,  who  first  introduced  into  the  university 
of  Bologna  the  study  of  algebra  and  the  new 
analysis,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  his  day  by 
his  treatise  *•  De  Constructione  ^quationum 
Difierentialium  primi  Generis,*'  published  in 
1707,  in  quarto.  He  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Eustachio  in  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  rivers  of  the  Bolognese.  He 
died  in  1761,  about  the  age  of^  eighty.  The 
titles  of  some  papers  which  he  contributed  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  journals  of  his  coun- 
try, may  be  seen  in  Fahronii  Fit,  Italor.  Doct. 
ExcdL  vol.  V.  MorerL  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

MANGEART,  Thomas, -a  learned  Bene- 
dictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vanne 
and  St.  Hudulphe,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  his  knowledge,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
offices  of  antiquary,  librarian,  and  counsellor, 
of  duke  Charles  of  Lorrain.  He  died  in  1763, 
when  he  had  nearly  prepared  for  the  press 
a  valuable  work  edited  the  same  year  by  the 
abbe  Jacquin,  emiiled,    "  Introduction  a  ia 
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Science  dcs  MedaiUes,*'  foUb.  ThU  work  con- 
tains alt  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  the  numismatic  science^  with 
the  nK>st  interesting  particulars  of  the  separate 
dissertations  on  the  subject  *>  and  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  "  Antiquitc  expliquee"  of 
Montfaucon.  This  writer  also  published  an 
**  Octave  of  Sermons,  with  a  Treatise  on  Pur- 
:gatory,"  two  volumes  i2mo.  1739.  Nouv. 
Diet,  Hut.— A. 

MANGET,  John-Jacob,  a  laborious  medi- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.     He 
was  first  destined  to  the  theological  profession^ 
and  pursued  a  course  of  studies  adapted  to 
it ;  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  medi- 
cine, in  the  study  of  which,  by  the  help  of  books 
alone,  he  made  such  a  progress  that  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  at  Valence  in  1678.     He 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  city,  which 
he  would  not  quit  though  solicited  by  invi- 
tations from  various  quarters.     The  first  king 
of  Prussia  conferred  on  him  the  title  pf  his 
first  physician  in  1699.    He  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  most  of  the  learned  men  o( 
his  time,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  literary 
labours,  which  he   continued   to  a  very   ad- 
vanced period.  He  died  in  1 742,  having  passed 
his  ninetieth  year.     The  numerous  works  of 
Manget  are  chiefly  compilations,  useful  at  the 
time,  and  still  consulted  tor  reference,  although 
not  remarkable  for  judgment  and  accuracy*  His 
first  work,  entitled,  "  Messis  Medico-Spagy- 
rica,''  1683,  folio,  contains  a  most  abundant 
collection  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  gale- 
nical and  chemical,  disposed  in  a  very  com- 
plex order.  He  joined  with  Daniel  le  Clerc  in  the 
**  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,"  two  volumes,  folio, 
1 685^  reprinted  1699,  of  which  an  account  is 
given   under   the  head  of  that  writer.      His 
own  "  Thiatrum  Anatomicum,"  two  volumes, 
folio,   i^i7>  is  a  work  of  a  different  kind, 
being  a  description  of  all  the  paits  of  the  body 
abridged  from  various  authors,  in  which,  how- 
ever, his  choice  is  not  much  to  be  praised.     It 
has  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  own,  except  some 
morbid  dissections.     His  edition  of  the   "Se- 
pulchretum"  of  Bonet,  folio,  1700,  has  several 
additional   remarks    and    observations.      His 
**  Bibliotheca  Medico-Practica,"  four  volumes 
folio,  1695 — 1698,  is  a  vast  repertory  of  prac- 
dcal  matter  relative  to  all  the  diseases  of  the' 
bunuQ  body,  disposed  in  alphabetical  order. 
He  performed  a  similar  service  to  surgery  by 
his    "  Bibliotheca  Chlrurgica,"   two  volumes 
folio,   1 72 1.     Other  compilations  of  the  like 
kind  are  his  "Bibliotheca  Chemica  curiosa,'* 
two  volumesi  folio,  17021  and  **  Bibliotheca 
VOL.  vx« 


Ptarmaceutico-Medka,*'  two  volumes,  folio»  ^ 
1703.  His  "Traite  de  la  Pestc  recueiUi  de$ 
meiUeures  Auteurs,"  two  volumes  i2mo.  1721, 
is.  a  collection  of  facts  and  opinions  relative  to 
that  disorder;  as  his  "Observations  sur  la 
Maladie  qui  a  commence  depuis  quelqiies 
Annecs  a  attaquer  le  gros  Betail,''  1716,1$  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Genevan  physicians  con- 
cerning the  distemper  of  the  honied  cattle. 
One  of  his  last  works  was  "  Bibliotlieca  Scrip- 
torum  Medicorum  vetcrum  et  recentiorum," 
two  volumes,  folio,  1731 ;  an  useful  collection 
-  of  medical  lives  and  catalogues  of  writings* 
He  also  edited,  with  improvements, "  Pauli  Bar« 
betti  Opera  Medica  et  Chirurgicai"  "  Phar- 
macopasiaSchrodero-HoiFmaniana; "  **  Fr.  Piens 
Tractatus  de  Febribus;"  "Etmulleri  Opera;'* 
and  some  other  works.  Senebier  Hist,  Lit,  di 
Geneve.  Eloy  Diet.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  Pract^ 
Armtom,  et  Chirurg,''^h, 

MANILIUS,  MiRcus,  a  Latin  poet,  appear! 
to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  writer* 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  only  from  his  own  work 
that  any  conjectures  can  be  formed  respecting 
his  age  and  country.     From  this  it  cannot  be 
doubted  (unless  he  has  purposely  assumed  z 
disguise)  that  he  wrote  in  the  tcign  of  Augus* 
tus,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus ;  and  that  he 
was,  if  not  a  native  of  Rome,  at  least  a  Roman 
subject.     With  respect  to  his  familjr  and  con- 
dition In  life,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  his 
words.    There  was  a  noble  family  of  his  name 
In  Rome ;  but  as  it  was  usual  for  freedmen  ta 
take  the  name  of  their  patrons,  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance.     Hii 
poem  is  entitled  "Astronomicon,"  treating,  in 
five  books,  upon  the  fixed  stars ;  a  sixth  appears 
to  have  related  to  the  vpianets,  but  it  is  lost* 
It  unites  the  ancient  system  of  astronomy  or 
astrology  with   the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics. 
I'he  didactic  matter  is  rendered  obscure  bf 
metaphorical  and  inflated  language :  but  when 
not  fettered  by  his  subject,  he  often  rises  to 
the  true  sublime;  and  there  are  passages  in 
him  which  would  not  disgrace  any  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age.     Some  of-  the  greatest  critics 
have  undertaken  to  elucidate  his  work.    Joseph 
Scaliger  gave  an  edition  at  Paris^  1579  and 
1590,  octavo,  and  at  Leyden^    1600,  quarto. 
Bentley's  edition,  Lond.  1729,  quarto,  is  in 
high  esteem.    Those  of  Stoeber,  cum  not.  van 
Argent.  1 767,  octavo ;  and  of  the  astronomer         ^ 
Pingre,  with  a  French  translation,  Parir^  1785, 
two  volumesy  octavo,  are  also  much  valued. 
Creech  gave  a  translation  of  Manilius  into 
English  verse.     Vossii  Poet,  lat*    Tiraboichf^^ 
Biiliegr,  Dict^^A^ 
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MANLIXTS,  Marcus,  surndLmeACapholinuif 
a  distinguished  Roman,  was  broyght  up  to 
arms,  and  is  said  to  have  already  served  the 
office  of  consul,  when  he  was  one  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  capitol  at  it^  siege  bv  the  Gauls> 
B*  C.  396.  On  the  attempt  of  tne  enemy  to 
surprise  k  by  night,  Manlius  was  the  first  per- 
son awakened  by  the  cackling  of  the  ^eese 
kept  in  tlie  fortress.  He  ran  to  the  rampart, 
and  threw  down  two  Gauls  who  had  mounted 
to  the  top  ;  and  tlie  alarm  being  caught  by  the 
centinels,  such  a  resistance  was  made,  that  the 
enterprise  was  defeated,  and  the  capitol  saved. 
For  this  service  Manlius  received  a  portion  of 
their  scanty  provision  from  every  soldier  in  the 
garrison,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls, 
a  house  in  the  capitol,  with  the  title  of  Capi- 
tolinu$.  The  high  reputation  he  now  enjoyed 
stimulate  bis  ambition  to  become  the  nrst 
man  in  Rome,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  su- 
perior glorv  and  influence .  of  Camilltrs,  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  Such,  at  least^  is  the 
representation  of  his  motives  given  by  histori- 
ansy  who>  perhaps,  only  echo  the  language  of 
party.  As  that  great  man  was  at  the  head  of 
the  patrician  party,  Manlius,  though  of  a  pa- 
tricUn  family,  threw  himself  into  tAe  opposite 
party,  and  began  to  court  the  plebeians,  by  rail- 
ing at  the  rich,  and  patronising  their  insolvent 
and  enslaved  debtors,  of  wHom  there  was 
always  a  great'  number  m  Rome.  He  liber- 
ated severed  of  these  at  his  own  expense,  and 
stood  forth  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  division  of  conquered  lands.  At 
length  his  proceedings  appeared  so  daneerous, 
that  Cossus,  the  dictator,  was  recalled  from 
the  Volscian  war  to  suppress  the  rising  tumult* 
Manlius  had  chafged  the  nobles  with  having 
concealed,  in  order  to  divide  among  themselves, 
the  gold  raised  for  payment  to  the  Gauls  ( 
and  being  challenged  by  the  dictator  in  a  public 
assembly  to  give  proof  of  the  charge,  upon  his 
failure,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  none  of 
the  populace  daring  to  interpose  in  his  favour. 
He  waS  still,  however,  regarded  as  the  hero  of 
the  party ;  and  after  the  dictatorship  was  ex« 
pired,  the  discontent  of  the  people  was  shewn 
By  such  alarming  symptoms,  that  the  senate 
thought  it  adviseable  to  set  Manlius  at  liberty. 
This  act  ipcreased  the  audacity  of  the  plebeian 
faction  *r  and  Manlius,  indignant  at  the  punish- 
ment he  had  undergone,  t^ept  no  mea- 
sures in  his  hostility  to  the  nobles,  and  propos- 
ed the  abolition  of  consulates  and  dictatorships, 
and  a  perfect  equality  of  rights*  He  o£Fered 
himi^elf  as  the  leader  to  enforce  these  changeSf 
tnd  is  said  to  have  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the 


capitol^  and  usurp  the  sovereign  power.  The 
senate,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  passed  a  de- 
cree enjoining  the  miiitary  tribunes  (who 
were  the  chief  magistrates)  •*  to  take  care  that 
the  republic  should  sufer  no  detriment;**  a 
form  of  Investing  them  with  absolute  power. 
Many  proposed  tlie  astjassmatioa  of  Manlius  ^ 
but  two  of  the  tribunes  offering  to  prosecute 
him  Id^galiy  before  checomitia,  or  people  as- 
sembled by  centuries,  this  method  was  agreed 
upon.  The  alleged  crime  was  his  aiming  at 
the  legal  power — a  capital  charge  in  Rome. 
He  appeared  before-  his  judges  in  mourning, 
but  was  not  supported  by  his  brothers  or  other 
relations,  who  were  attached  to  the  opposite 
party.  In  order  to  excite  the  favour  and  com- 
pas.sion  of  the  people,  he  produced  four  hun- 
dred persons  whose  debts  he  had  paid ;  he 
displayed  thirty  suits  of  armour  won  from  as 
many  foes  slain  by  him  in  single  combat,  a 
mural  crown,  and  eight  civic  crowns ,  and 
enumerated  thirty-seven  rewards  received  from 
his  generals  for  acts  of  extraordinary  valour. 
Lastly,  he  pointed  to  the  capitol  itself,  which 
he  had  saved,  and  which  was  in  full  view  from 
theCampusMartius,the  place  of  trial,  and  invok- 
ed its  gods  to  his  assistance.  While  this  object 
was  in  their  sight,  the  people  could  not  resolve 
to  find  him  guiltv  t  but  on  a  subsequent  day, 
when  the  place  ot  assembly  had  been  altered  to 
a  grove  whence  the  capitol  could  not  be  "^een^ 
sentence  was  obtained  against  him,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  be  thrown  from  that  very  Tar- 

?cian  rock  which  he  had  defended  from  the 
lauls.  This  execution  took  place  B.  C.  384, 
and  a  decree  at  the  same  time  passed  that  no 
patrician  should  thenceforth  dwell  on  the  capi- 
(dl.  The  Manlian  family  showed  their  detest- 
ation of  one  w^o  might  have  been  so  grent  an 
honour  to  them,  by  resolving  that  no  member 
of  it  should  bear  the  prsnomen  of  Marcus. 
Livy.     Piutarch  in  CamiL — A. 

MANLIUS,  TiTUs,  sumamed  Torquatusi 
an  illustrious  Roman  oommander,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  preceding,  was  the  son  of 
Titus  Manlius  Imperiosus.  This  person,  after 
his  dictatorship,  B.  C.  3^3,  was  cited  before 
the  people  to  answer  for  various  acts  of  cruelty;. 
and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was,  for 
keeping  his  son  Titus  (die  subject  of'  this 
article)  in  the  country  at  work  among  hir 
slaves^  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  oC 
^iow  parts,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  The  young  man,  being  informed  of. 
this  accusation,  went  to  Rome  by  night,  and- 
proceeding  direcdy  to  the  house  or  the  tribunes 
romponiusi  his  father's  accuser^  demanded  » 
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priTate  interview,  Tbe  tribunej  who  oondad* 
ed  that  he  wits  come  to  relate  some  further 
instance  of  his  father's  severitj,  was  much  sur- 
prised when  he  drew  a  da^er  and  threatened 

.  him  with  instant  death  vnless  he  would  take 
an  oath  to  drop  the  prosecutioa  against  his 
father ;  with  which  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  people  were  so  well  pleased  ixath  this 
instance  of  filial  piety,  though  in  favour  of  a 
man  whom  they  detested,  that  they  raised 
young  Titus  to  the  post  of  legUmary  tribune. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  wlien  me  Gauls» 
invading  the  Roman  territory,  had  advanced 
within  three  miles  of  the  city,  and  both  armies 
lay  on  opposite  banks  of  die  Anio^  one  of  the 
enemy,  ot  gigantic  stature,  came  to  the  bridge 
between  them,  and  with  a  loud  voice  gave  a 
challenge  to  the  bravest  man  in  the  Roman 
host,  liis  size  and  ferocity  occasioned  an 
awful  silence  for  somis  time;  till  Manlius,  un« 
able  to  endure  the  affront,  went  to  the  dictator 
who  commanded  the  army  of  Rome,  and  re- 
qtiested  permission  to  accept  the  challenge.  It 
was  readily  granted ;  and  Manlius^  armed  with 
a  short  sword  and  buckler,  advanced  to  the 
encounter.  He  dextroiisly  eluded  the  violent 
stroke  made  by  the  Gaul,  and  closine  with 
him,  stabbed  him  in  two  places  so  that  ne  fell. 
The  victor  cut  off  his  head,  and  tearing  from 
his  neck  a  golden  collar,  threw  it  all  bloody 
round  his  own,  and  returned  with  his 
trophy.  The  Gauls,  intimidated  by  this 
omen  of  ill  success,  abandoned  their  camp  in 
the  night',  and  Manlius,  with  the  honour  of 
the  victory,  acquired  the  surname  of  Torquatus^ 
from  the  torques^  or  wreathed  collar,  of  which 
he  despoiled  his  foe.  In  the  year  B.  C.  355, 
Torquatus  was  nominated  to  the  dictatorship, 
though  he  had  not  yet  been  consul ;  a  circum^ 
atance  contrary  to  law,  but  overlooked  on 
account  of  his  merit.  The  people  qf  Cseret 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  were  induced  through 
the  terror  of  .his  name,  to  implore  peace 
and  forgiveness ;  and  when  he  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  no  enemy  appeared 

.  against  him.  He  was  a  second  time  made 
dictator  only  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at 
the  comitia.  The  succeeding  year,  B.  C.  347, 
was  that  of  his  first  consulate.  It  was  a  year 
of  peace,  and  the  consols  could  only  distin- 
guish themselves  by  some '  civil  regulations^ 
among  which  was  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  mone^*  A  dangerous  war  with  the  Latios 
caused  him  to  be  elected  consul  a  second  time^ 
B.  €.3409  along  with  that  tfmineot  patriot  tliue 
first  Decius  Mus*  They  marched  together 
into  the  enemy's  cwmry,  and  it  waa  agreed 


between  them  diat  he  whose  troops  shouU 
first  give  way  in  battle  diould  devote  himself 
for  P»s  coundy.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
strictest  disciplme  was  necessary,  when  en- 
gaged against  a  foe  as  warlike  as  them« 
selves,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war, 
that  no  soldier  or  commander  should  quit  his 
ranks  or  fight  vrithout  express  permission,  on 
pain  of  deaui.  Soon  after,  Manlius  the  son  of 
Torquatus,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of 
horse,  meeting  with  a  squadron  of  the  enemyy 
was  dhallen^  to  single  combat  by  its  leader^ 
who  knew  him.  Unable  to  restrain  the  impe* 
tuosity  of  his  courage,  he  fought  and  killed  nis 
antagonist  Having  stript  him  of  his  armour» 
he  went  triumphandy  to  hb  father's  tent,  and 
relating  the  deed,  hud  the  spoils  at  his  feet. 
The  consul  turned  his  back  upon  his  son,  and 
immediately  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  assem- 
bled. There,  having  lamented  the  sad  neces- 
sity^ was  laid  under,  of  either  punishing  a 
son  of  whose  valour  he  might  be  proud,  or 
ruining  the  discipline  of  die  Roman  army,  he 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
immediately  executed.  When  the  blood  stream- 
ed  from  the  unhappjr  youth,  H  general  cry  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  burst  &om  the  sur* 
rounding  army,  but  no  one  dared  to  interpose; 
and  after  such  an  example  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  of  bis  orders  would  be  disobeyed.  In  the 
ensuing  battle,  Dedius  (see  his  article)  was 
slaiuy  and  the  event  remained  dubious,  till 
Manlius,  by  a  skilful  movement,  decided  the 
day,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  seniors ;  but  the  younger  part 
of  the  citizens,  abhorring  his  rigour  against  hit 
own  blood,  refused  to  go  out  and  meet  him. 
He  was  afterwards  ofiered  the  consulate  by 
general  consent,  but  he  declined  it,  telling  the 
people  that  **  neither  could  he  bear  their  licen*' 
tiousness,  nor  they,  his  severity.*'  Livj*  Vaw 
lerius  Maximus. — A. 

MANRIQUE,  D.  Jorge,  son  of  the  conde 
de  Paredes,  is  the  only  Spanish  poet  of  the  old 
school  who  has  in  anv  degree  retained  his 
popularity.  Two-and-iorty  stanssas  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  speak  so  neatly  and  natu- 
rally upon  a  subject  wnich  comes  home  to  every 
body,  fhat  every  body,  from  the  throne  to  the 
friar's  cell,  has  been  pleased  with  them.  They 
have  been  glosed  by  D.  Rodrigo  de  Vakle* 
penast  a  Carthusian  prior,  and  otteti  reprinted 
with  this  paraphrase.  An  edition  was  pub- 
lidied  by  Sancba  not  many  years  ago.  Other 
of  D.  Jorge's  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Can^iooero^  but  it  is  to  this  only  that  he  owq» 
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bis  fame.  He  fived  in  the  fifteenth  century* 
-*-Joam  II.  of  Portugal  said  it  was  asnecessaryt 
for  a  man  to  know  these  stanzas  by  hearti  as  to 
know  the  Patcr-noster.  Sarmiettto.  Nic,  An*. 
Unio^     Garcia  de  Resinde.^^^.  S. 

MANSART,  FnANCis,  -an  eminent  French 
architect,  bom  at  Paris  in  1598,  was  the  son 
of  the  king's  carpenter.  He  received  instruc- 
tions in  architecture  from  his  father's  brother- 
in-law,  Germain  Gautier;  but  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  force*  of  his  own  genius  that  he 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  protession.  Taste 
and  judgment,  united  with  a  fertile  imagine 
ation  and  grand  ideas,  enabled  him  to  equal 
the  greatest  masters  in  his  plans;  and  his 
only  fauk  was  an  instability  which  frequently 
led  him,  in  aiming  at  perfection,  to  alter  his 
designs  during  their  execution,  and  demolish 
what  was  done,  in  order  to  begin  afresh.  This 
character  lost  him  the  finishing  of  the  fine 
abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  founded  by  -Anile  of 
Austria,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1645; 
but  when  raised  to  the  first  story,  the  queen 
was  persuaded  to  put  it  into  other  hands* .  Man- 
sart,  however,  executed  his  model  in  small  in  a 
private  chapel,  which  was  much  admired.  He 
was  employed  by  the  president  de  Longueil  to 
build  his  great  chateau  of  Maisons,  near  St, 
Germain  \  and  when  a  part  of  it  was  erected, 
he  pulled  it  down  again  without  acquainting 
die  master.  He  finished  it,  however,  in  a  very 
noble  style,  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  thi;  finest 
architectural  monuments  of  that  age.  Colbert 
applied  to  him  for  a  plan  of  the  principal  front 
•f  the  Louvre,  and  Mansart  produced  several 
sketches  of  great  beauty;  but  when  told  that  he 
must  fix  upon  one  to  be  invariably  follow- 
ed, if  approved,  he  declined  subjecting  himself 
to  such  a  condition.  After  adorning  Paris  and 
its  environs,  as  well  as  several  of  the  provinces, 
^ith  fine  edifices,  of  which,  the  last,  and  that 
which  he  himself  seems  to  have  most  approved, 
was  the  portal  of  the  Minims  in  the  Place 
Royale,  he  died  in  1666,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  A  particular  kind  of  roof,  cail  d  a  Mar^^ 
^ardfy  was  of  his  invention.  V'ui  des  Architect, 
^ar  d*Argffivii/e. — A. 

MANSART,  Jules-Hardouin,  an  eminent 
^irchirect,  nephew  to  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
the  first  cabinet-painter  to  the  king,  wa&  born 
in  1645.  He  ^^  educated  under  his  uncle, 
and  became  the  favourite  architect  of  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  taste  he  suited  through  the  mag- 
nificence and  variety  of  his  ideas.  The  post 
of  suptrintendant  and  ordonnateur-general  of 
the  kind's  buildings,  arts  and  manufactures, 
Md  the  <«rd0U  of  th^  ord<r  of  Su  filicbael^ 


v^  a  proof  of  the  royal  favour,  under  which 
he  was.  enabled  to  make  a  great  fortune.  Some 
of  his  greateat .  works  were  the  ch&teau  de 
Ciagny,  the  palaceof  Versailles,  with  its  stablea 
and  chapd,  the  house  of  St.  Cyr,  the  gallery 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  places  of  Louis  le 
Grand  &  des  Victoires,  and  the  dome  and 
finishing  of  the  Invalides.  In  these  works  he 
displays  invention  and  elegance,  but  not  under 
the  direction  of  solid  judgment;  whence  he 
has  obtained  the  character  of  a  man  of  geniu^ 
ratlier  than  of  a  grcac  architect.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Marly  (a  place  of  his  crcratioii}  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  at  the  parish-churcli  of 
St.  Paul  in  Paris,  where  his  tomb  was  sculptur- 
ed by  Coysevox.  D'ArgenvilU  Vies  desArchiU 
—A. 

MANSFELD,  Ernest,  count  of,  a  famous 
commander,  bom  in   1585,  was  the  natural  ,. 
son  of  Peter- Ernest  count  of  Mansfeld,  gover- 
nor of  Lutselburg.    He  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  the  archduke  Ernest,  his  godfather, 
governor  of  the  Low-countries,  who  sent  him 
at  an  early  age  into  Hungary  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  under  his  brother  Charles.     He  served 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  in  Hungary 
and  the  Low-countries,  and  was  legitimated 
for  his  bravery  by  the  former.     Some  disgusts, 
however,  which  he  received  from  the  Spanish 
government,  caused  him  to  quit  its  service;  and 
he  entered   into   that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  Spain.     Though  he  had  been  bred  a 
Koman-catholic,   he  did  not  scruple  to  enter 
into  the  league  of  the  protestant  princes  against 
the  head  of-  the  empire  ;  and  thenceforth  he 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Austria*     Frederic,  elector  pala- 
tine, sent  Mansfeld,  in  161 8,  into  Bohemia,  to 
support  the  revolters  from  the  authority  of  the 
emperor.      The    Bohemians    appointed    him 
grand-master  of  artillery  and  general  of  infaiw 
try,  and  he  took  Pilsen  and  gained  other  ad- 
vantages.     After   FTa</crir,    who  had    been 
elected  king,  had  lost  the  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  Mansfeld  kept  the  war  alive,  till  he  was 
compelled  by  the  superior  forces  of  Tilly  ta 
retire  into  the  Palatinate      He  ravaged  Alsace 
in  1622, beat  the  fiavaria'ns, took  several  placea 
in  the  bishopric  of  Spire*  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  landg  rave  of  Hesse  and  bis  son.     Unit- 
ing his  arms  with  those  of  Christian^  duke  of 
Brunswick,  he  marched  into  the  Low-coun^ 
tries,  at  the  head  of  an  ar;ny,  which,  for  want 
.of  pay,  subsisted  upon  pillag  e.      Encamping 
near  metz,  they  deliberated  upo  n  the  part  they 
^ere  Oext  to  take^  as  the  cau^e  of  Frederic 
^tbe  c)€Ctor*pal»tine  .w»i  eiittrdy  ruined.    Hv^ 
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feld/  &oagh  lying  vnder  the  ban  of  the  em« 
pirc>  without  country,  estate,  or  money,  had 
rendered  his  name  so  famous  by  his  spirit  of 
enterprize,  and  his  singular  faculty  of  recruit- 
ing after  losses,  and  keeping  the  field  though 
often  defeated,  that  he  found  himself  courted  at 
the  same  tinze  by  the  king  of  France,  the  French 
Protestants,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England, 
and  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice.     He 
determined,  however,  to  join  the  duke  of  Bou-^ 
illon  and  the  reformed  party  in  France;  but  in 
his  way  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Nevers 
and  the  Spanish  general  Gonsales,  with  whom 
he  fought  a  bloody  and  dubious  battle.     Its 
result    was,   that  Mansfeld  pushed  forwards 
into  the  Low-countries,  where  he  arrived  time 
enough  to  compel  Spinolato  raise  the  siege  of 
Bergen -op-Zoom.      He   afterwards  marched 
into  Westphalia  and  East  Friesbnd,  where  he 
collected  the  wrecks  of  the  duke  of  Bruns* 
wick's  army  routed  by  Tilly,  and  fortified  him- 
self so  well  that  Tilly  durst  not  attack  him. 
He  continued  in  that  country,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  till  the  States- 
general  enabled  him  to  pay  and  disband   his 
troops.     He  then  visited  France  and  England; 
from  which  latter  country  he  obtained  some 
troops,  witli  which  he  assisted  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of  Breda.     On  a  se- 
cond visit  to  England  again,    he  was  near 
losing  his  life  by  shipwreck.     In  1625  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  after  ravaging  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  joined  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  Lower  Saxony.     After  the  defeat 
of  tliat  prince  by  Tilly,  and  a  repulse  which  he 
himself  met  with  at  Dessau  from  Wallstein, 
he  was  still  able  to  assemble  a  body  of  25,000 
men,  with  which  he  marched  through  Silesia 
into  Hungary,  where  he  was  joined  by  Bcth- 
lem  Gabor,  who  had  declared  against  the  em- 
peror.     After    various    predatory   incursions 
into  Moravia  and  the  adjacent  parts,  he  posted 
himself  at  Jablonka,  where  the  autumnal  rains 
)>rought  on  a  train  of  camp  .diseases,  which 
was  daily  melting  his  army  away.    To  add  to 
his  chagrin,  he  leahied  that  the  Hungarian 
malcontents  were  making  their  peace  with  the 
emperor.    With  the  design  of  trying  his  for- 
tune at  Venice,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by 
twelve  officers,  although  then  labouring  under  a 
slow  fever.     He  passed  through  Servia  and 
Bosnia,  and  arrived  in  Dalmatia  with  such  an 
increase  of  his  disorder,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  a  village  near  Zara.     There,  finding 
his  end  approach)  he  exhorted  his  companions 
to  remain  true  to  the  liberty  of  dieir  countryi 
and  tranquilly  expired  in  Novecober  1626,  at 


the  age  of  forty-one.  Count  .Mansfeld  had 
every  quality  of  a  great  captain;  and  although 
his  first  change  of  party  and  religion  was  owing 
to  pique,  yet  he  acted  with  great  fidelity  and 
indefatigable  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  party  he 
espoused.  The  want  of  regular  authority  and 
resources  obliged  him  to  connive  at  the  dis* 
orders  committed  by  his  soldiers;  'and  his 
marches  were  so  destructive,  that  the  house  o^ 
Austria  named  him  the  "  Attila  of  Christen- 
dam."  He  was,  however,  not  devoid  t)f  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  and  possessed  a  perfect 
command  over  his  passions.  Having  discover- 
ed that  Cazel,  an  oiEcer  in  whom  he  confided^ 
betrayed  him  to  Buquoy,  the  imperial  general, 
he  gave  him  a  purse  of  money,  and  sent  him . 
to  Buquoy  with  the  following  letter:  "  Cazel 
being  more  in  your  interest  than  in  mine,  I 
send  him  to  you  that  you  may  profit  by  his 
service."  To  an  apothecary  who,  as  he  was 
informed,  had  undertaken  to  poison  him,  he 
said  '*  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  man  whom 
I  have  never  injured  should  engage  to  tjke 
away  my  life ;  but  if  necessity  has  induced 
you  to  undertake  the  office  of  an  assassin, 
there  is  money  to  enable  you  to  live  like  an- 
honest  man."  MarerL  Mod,  Univ.  Hist* 
—A. 

MANSO,  GiAMBATisTA,  matquis  of  Villa,, 
and  lord  of  the  cities  of  Bisaccia  and  Pauca, 
an  eminent  patron  of  polite  literature,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1561,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Amalfi.     He  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  first  for 
the  duke  of  Savoyi  and  then  for  his  sovereign 
the  king  of  Spain.     After  his  return  to  Naples^ 
he  devoted  his  time  to  letters,  of  which  he  was 
both  a  cultivator  and  a  patron.     He  was  well 
acquainted  with  every  land  of  literature,  and 
.  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  all  who  ex- 
celled in  it.     He  founded  in  Naples  the  acade->- 
toy  Degli  Oziosi,  which  held  its  first  assemblies* 
in  his  house.     He  was  a  friend  of  the  great 
poet  Torquato  Tasso,  who  has  inscribed  his- 
**  Dialogue  on  Friendship*'  with  the  name  of 
Manso.     He  also  patronised  the  poet  Marino;, 
and  he  honoured  th6  memories  of  each  of  them' 
with  a  biographical  eulogy.    It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  literary  history  that  our  im- 
mortal Milton  was  also  known  to  him^  and. 
was  treated  by  him  on  his  visit  to  Naples  with 
great  urbanity,  and  highly  praised  in  a  Latin 
distich,  though  then  only  a  young  man,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  his  fame.     Milton  repaid  his- 
civilities  by  addressing  to  him  a  Latin  eclogue 
entitled  "  Mansus,"  which  is  one  of  his  be?t 
performances  in  tW  language.     Manso  him- 
self, wrote  **  Dialo^bi  d^  Amove,'*  <'  Pocsie 
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Komiclie,'*  and  dome  other  pieces*  chiefly  of 
llic  light  and  amatory  kind,  which  have  not  given 
him  so  high  a  rank  among  authors  as  he  has 
acquired  among  Mecxnases.  *  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  the  college  of  Nobles  in  Na- 
plesi  to  which,  at  his  death  in  1645,  he  left  all 
liis  property.  Tiraboscki.  Moreri.  Milton^s 
PVorh.~h. 

MANSTEIN,  Cristopher  Herman  db, 
n  general,  and  writer  of  mem<urs,  was  bom  at 
Petersburg,  of  German  origin^  in  1711.  He 
was  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  Russian 
Service  at  Petersburg,  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  empress  Anne  in  1740,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrest  the  regent  Biren  and  his  fa- 
mily. For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  colonel^  and  an  estate  in  Ingria. 
Of  both  these  he  was  deprived  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
be  soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  Prussian 
army  as  a  volunteer.  His  courage  and  mili- 
tary talents  caused  him  in  1754  to  be  appointed 
a  major-general  of  infantry.  In  that  quality 
he  served  in  the  war  commencing  in  1756, 
and  wal  kiHed  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Manstein  drew  up  In  French  **  Me- 
moirs of  Russia,  Historical,  Political,  and  Mi- 
litary," from  the  year  1727  to  1744,  which 
vere  sent  in  MS.  bv  the  eari  marshal  Keith  to 
David  Hume,  transited  into  English,  andpub- 
lished  in  d  quarto  volume  in  1770.  They 
were  afterwards  published  in  French  at  LyonS) 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  177a*  These  memoirs, 
without  any  particular  merit  of  composition 
or  -depth  of  reflexion,  are  val«iable  as  a  fair  and 
authentic  narrative  of  the  important  events 
.which  happened  daring  that  period,  and  are 
especially  accurate  in  Uieir  accounts  of  mili- 
tary transactions.  MonthL  Rruienv.  Nouv* 
Diet,  ft*//.— A. 

MjVNTEGNA,  ANDRtA,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  145 1  at  a  village  near  Padua, 
of  so  mean  a  parentage,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  sent  to  keep  sheep.  The  natural  inclination 
he  showed  to  the  art  of  design  caused  him  to 
be  placed  with  the  painter  Giacomo  Squar- 
cione,  who  contracted  such  an  ai^ction  for 
him,  that  he  adopted  him  for  his  heir.  Under ' 
his  instructions  Andrea  made  so  rapid  a  pro- 
gress, that  at  seventeen  he  painted  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  bt.  Sophia  in  Padua, 
M^hich  was  so  much  admired  by  Giacomo 
Bellini  the  painter,  that  he  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  to  the  displeasure  of  Squar- 
cione,  w4io  had  a  great  jcsdously  of  Bellinu 
Mantegna  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  an- 
^^ues,  from  which  he  derived  his  manner  and 


ideas.  This  taste  gave  a  dryness  tnd  stiffiiest 
to  his  figures,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered 
him  correct  in  design.  He  has  occasionally 
introduced  portraits  into  his  works,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  antique  bv  a  mix^ 
ture  of  real  nature.  He  understood  keepings 
^and  showed  great  skill  in  foreshortening.  Hia 
most  admired  performance  is  the  triumph  of 
Julius  Caesar,  painted  for  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua, and  since  in  the  collection  at  Hampton- 
court.  The  marquis,  among  other  rewards, 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthoodj 
whence  he  is  entitled  cavaliere.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  Till.,  and 
died  at  Mantua  in  1517.  Mantegna  enmved 
several  of  his  designs  on  tin  plates,  and  is  rec- 
koned by  the  Italians  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
engraving.     De  Piles.     TiraboscbL — A. 

MANTON,   Thohas,    a  learned  English 
nonconformist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Lawrence  Lydiard  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  the  year  i6ao.    He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  Tiverton-school; 
whence  he  was  sent  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
Wadham*college  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  di« 
ligence  and  success  till  the  vear  1639,  when 
he  removed  to  Hart-hall,  and  was  admitted  jo 
the  degree  of  B.  A.     At  the  age  of  tv^nty, 
he  received  deacon's  orders  from  doctor  HaUj 
bishop  of  Exeter.     By  this  ceremony  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  properly  and  fully  or- 
dained to    the  ministerial  oflice,  and  would 
never  submit  to  receive  priest's  orders,  con- 
ceiving that  no  power  on  earth  had  a  rieht  to 
divide  that  ofiice  into  two  branches,  wim  dif- 
ferent   qualifications*       After  preaching  for 
some  time  at  Culliton  in  Devonshire,  he  set- 
tled at  Stoke-Newington  near  London,  where 
he  continued  seven  years,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  preacher,  and  learned 
expositor  of  Scripture.      Afterwards  he  was 
presented  bv  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  the  living 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  where  he  was 
always  attended  by  a  very  numerous  audienoe. 
In  1 65 Q,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  protector  Oliver;  and  also  one  of 
the  triifs  ot   persons  qualifications  for  die 
work  of  the  ministry,  to  the  duties  of  whtdi 
office  he  paid  constant  attention.    During  the 
following  year  he  was  created  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity.    In  1660,  he  was  very  active  with  the 
presbyteritn  ministers  in  general,  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.;  and 
soon  after  that  event  took  place,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majesty,  and^ 
in  consequence  of  the  king's  mandamws^  cresit- 
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ed  doctor  of  diymity.  In  the  year  1661,  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savov 
conference,  an4  about  the  same  time  was  o^- 
fered  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  which  he 
would  have  accepted  had  not  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity taken  place,  to  the  provisions  of  which 
he  could  not  in  conscience  submit.  Under 
that  act  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  in 
1662;  after  which  he  held  a  private  meeting 
in  })is  own  house,  but  was  imprisoned,  and 
met  with  other  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of 
hiS  ministerial  functions.  He  was  consulted 
in  ali.^he  treaties  for  a  compreliension  with 
the  estabi'shed  church,  and  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  lord  Wharton,  and  other  noble  ' 
persons.  He,  likewise,  had  great  weight  with 
his  brethreHy  on  account  of  his  activity  and 
address  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  was  generally  in  the  chair  at  the  meetings 
of  the  disseising  ministers  in  the  city.  His 
health  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline^ 
when  in  1677  ^  ^^^  seized  with  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  which  terminated  in  his  death  after 
he  had  entered  on  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  leamin?, 
who  had  carefully  read  the  fathers  and  sghool- 
men,  and  had  well  digested  the  best  commen- 
tators on  Scripture.  He  was  also  well  read 
in  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  would  sur- 
prize persons  who  had  travelled  with  the  su- 
perior knowledge  which  he  discovered  of 
things  abroad,  concerning  which,  he  talked  as 
if  he  had  been  on  the  spot.  In  this  respect, 
Waller  the  poet  used  to  say,  that  he  never 
met  with  his  equal.  Doctor  Bates,  in  his  fune- 
ral sermon  says,  that  he  was  a  divine  of  a  ricli 
fancy,  a  strong  memory,  and  hapgy  elocution, 
improved  by  diligent  study.  He  took  ^reat 
pains  witt  the  compositions,  so  as  sometimes 
to  transcribe  them  more  than  once;  and  doc- 
tor Bates  used  to  say,  that  though  he  some- 
times heard  the  greatest  men  deliver  a  mean 
discoui^e,  he  never  heard  such  a  one  from 
doctor  Manton.  Archbishop  Usher  used  to 
cali  bi(n  a  velttminous  preachir^  meaning  that  he 
had  the  art  of  compressing  the  substance  of 
volumes  of  divinity  into  a  narrow  compass. 
But  the  expression  was  applicable  to  him  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words:  for  bi» 
^  Sermons''  fill  five  large  volumes  in  folio, 
one  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
on  the  cxixth  Psalm.  The  task  of  reading  these 
to  his  aunt,  when  he  was  a  youth,  had  an  un- 
happy effect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 
In  a  letter  to  doctor  Swift,  he  writes,  ^^y 
next  shall  be  as  Irag  aa  one  of  doctor  Manton^s 


sermons,  who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  ani 
prepared  me  to  be  a  high-churchman,  that  I 
might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read  him 
more.'*  JPTWj  Athen,  Oxon,  vol.  IL  Cala- 
fn\*5  Life  of  Baxter^  vol,  II,  and  Contin.  voL  h 
Addend,  to  vol*  I,  of  Palmer* s  Noncon.  Mem. 
NeaPs  Hist.  Purit.  vol.  IF.  chab.  g.  T9ul^ 
win's  Ed.—M. 

MANTUANUS,  the  poetical  name  of 
Sattista  Spagnuolo,  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1448,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate- 
offspring  of  the  Spagnuoli  family.  He  entered 
into  the  order  of  Carmelites,  and  pursued  his- 
studies  in  various  cities  and  under  different 
masters.  .  He  was  particularly  attached  ta 
Latin  poetry,  but  without  neglecting  graver 
studies,  as  appears  from  hi^  intimacy  with  the 
celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  bore  se^ 
veral  important  offices,  and  undertook  many 
journe^rs,  and  was  finally  made  general  of  his* 
order  m  1513.  He  died  in  1516,  and  was* 
honoured  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  with  a  marble  statue  crowned  witb 
laurel.  The  'fame  of  Mantuanus  as  a  LatiA 
poet  once  stood  so  high,  that  some  writers 
placed  him  in  parallel  with  his  fellow  towns^ 
man  Virgil ;  nay,  a  brother  Carmelite  express* 
ed  great  indignation  that  one*who  was  a  good 
Christian  as  well  as  poet  should  not  be  placed* 
above  any  pagan  whomsoever.  He  at  lease 
surpassed  him  in  facility  of  composition,  fot 
he  IS  said  to  have  written  above  55,000  versesi 
Among  those  who  held  hirii  in  great  esteem 
was  Erasmus;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the* 
elder  Scaliger  ranks  him  with  mere  versifiers. 
The  most  reasonable  judgment  of  his  merit 
seems  to  be,  that  he  is  not  without  poetical 
genius,  especially  in  the  oerformances  of  his 
youth;  but  that  he  at  length  abused  h'ls  promp- 
titude in  writing  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  pour 
forth  turbid  streams  of  verse  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  value.  Although  in  some  of  his  pieces- 
he  displays  much  zeal  for  religion  and  its  mii- 
ntsters,  yet  he  has  satirised  the  corruptions  of* 
the  church  with  a  freedom  that  has  given  o^ 
fence  to  some  of  his  communiom  His  <<  Poe- 
tical Works''  were  published  enthe  at  Bologna^ 
folb,  1501,  and  at  Antwerp,  four  volumes  ock 
tavo,  157&  Parts  of  them  have  been  printed 
separately.  UL  Gyrald.  BatOet  TiraboschK> 
—A. 

MANUEL,  (CoMMSNus,)  emperor  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  son  of  the  emperor  John  Comne-i- 
nus,  was  appointed  successor  to  his  father  at. 
his  death  in  1 139,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder 
brother.  This  appointment  was  readilv  ac^ 
quiesced  in  by  the  soldiery^  with  whom  Aiamiet 
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wiis  X  KLVomrite^  on  account  of  his  martial  qua- 
titles.  The  Byzantine  historians  give  descrip- 
ttonsy  almost  bordering  on  romance,  of  the 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  and  warlike  prow- 
ess, of  their  nero,  who  seems  in  these  respects 
to  have  equalled  the  most  renowned  champions 
0f  chivalry.  At  the  same  time  no  one  sur* 
passed  him  in  luxury  and  dissolute  indulgence 
during  the  intervals  of  peace.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  marched  into  Asia  with  a  power- 
ful army,  and  having  recovered  several  towns 
in  Phrygia  taken  by  the  Turks,  he  laid  siege  to 
their  capital  Iconium.  He  was  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  this  important  place*,  and  after 
securing  the  frontiers  by  garrisons,  he  returned 
to  Constantinople.  During  his  stay  in  the 
_  Capital,  he  married  Germana,  or  Irene,  sister- 
in-law  to  the  German  emperor  Conrad)  but 
this  connexion  did  not  prevent  him  frdm  en- 
gaging in  a  criminal  commerce  with  his  niece 
Theodora,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  crusade  of  1 146  led  by  Conrad,  Manuel, 

i'ealous  of  the  passage  of  a  number  of  ferocious 
lands  through  his  territories,  to  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give. his  consent,  is  charged^ 
with  having  used  artifices  for  their  destruction, 
and  particularly  to  have  caused  their  bread  to 
he  mixed  with  unwholesome  ingredients,  and 
to  have  shut  against  them  the  gates  of  the 
towns  in  their  route,  which  last  was,  indeed, 
Ao  unjust  measure  of  precaution.  The  Latin 
historians  also  affirm  that  he  privately  ac- 
iquainted  the  Turkish  sultan  with  the  designs 
joi  the  crusaders. 

Roger,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  exasperat- 
ed at  the  contemptuous  treatment  his  embas- 
sadors had  received  from  the  Byzantine  court, 
took  occasion  of  some  tumults  in  the  isle  of 
Corfu,  then  belonging  to  the  Constantinopo- 
li^  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  it  in 
1 146;  after  which  he  plundered  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and 'Other  towns  in  Greece,  and  in- 
sulted Constantinople  itself.  Manuel  there- 
upon assembled  a  great  fleet,  with  which  he 
repulsed  the  Normans,  and  recovered  Corfu. 
He  then  carried  the  war  into  the  dominions  of 
his  enemy,  «nd  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  by  means  of 
tiis  lieutenant  Michael  Palxologus.  He  even 
entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  Italy  and  the 
western  empire,  and  aided  the  cities  of  Xio'm- 
]>ardy  in  their  resistance  to  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  He  attached  to  his  cause 
.several  nobles  in  Rome,  itself,  and  married  his 
xiiece  to  one  of  the  powerful  family  of  Frangi- 
pani.  His  expectations,  however,  were  de- 
ieated  tlvoug^  the  jealousies  between  the  Ro-' 


man  and  the  Greek  churches ;  and  he  was  at 
length  obliged,  in  11 56,  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Norman  prince,  and  renounce  his  con- 
quests, retaining  only  the  shadow  of  a  nominal 
sovereignty.     In  the  mean  time,  Manuel  had 
been  engaged  in  person  against  the  Servians, 
who  had  invaded  some  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  were  assisted  by  the  Hunga- 
rians.    He  not  only  repulsed  them  with  great 
loss,  but  took  and  destroyed  several  of  their 
towns.     In  a  progress  afterwards  through  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  he  was  sumptuously  en- 
tertained by  the  princes  of  the  west,  who  had 
either  forgotten,  or  did  not  choose  to  notice, 
his  supposed  ill  faith  to  the  crusaders.     An 
insult  which  on  his  retmm  he  received  from 
the  Turks,  induced  him  to  transport  a  power- 
ful army  into  Asia,  with  which  he  struck  such 
terror  into  the  sultan,  that  the  latter  sued  for 
peace.     His  terms  were,  however,  rejected  by 
the  warlike  and  irritated  emperor,  who  haugh- 
tily sent  him  word  that  he  would  treat  with 
him    at    Iconium,   his  capital.      The  sultan 
thereupon  occupied  the  passes  of  Zibrica,  and 
as  the  emperor's  troops  were  on  their  march 
through  the  defiles,   made  a  sudden  and  de- 
structive attack  upon  them,    and  completely 
hemmed  them  in.     While  in  this  distressful 
situation,  Manuel  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
an  overture  from  the  sultan  for  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  immediately  concluded.     He 
marched  back  his  army ;  and  when  freed  from 
the  danger,  dishonourably  refused  to  perform 
the  conditions.    The  Turks,  in  their  resent- 
ment, made  an  incursion  into  Phrygia,  and 
rruelly  wasted  it  by  fire  and  sword,  but  being 
surprised  by  the  imperial  troops,  were  entirely 
cut  off'f  and  this  blow  rendered  them  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.     Having 
now  no  foreign  enemies  to  contend  with,  Ma- 
nuel engaged  in  religious  contests,  and  disturbs 
ed  the  church  by  his  endeavours  to  introduce 
heterodox  opinions.     As  his  life  drew  to  a 
close,  he  atoned  aft^r  the  usual  mode  for  his 
past  debaucheries,  by  putting  on  the  monastic 
habit,  in  which  he  died  in  1177,  after  a  busy 
and  eventful  reign  of  thirty*eight  years.     By 
his  second  wife,  Maria,  a  Latin  princess  of 
Antioch,  he  left  a  young  son,  Alexius,  who 
succeeded  him.     Univrrs.  Hist*  Gibbon. — A. 

Mi\NUEL  (Pal^ologus)  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, born  in  1349,  was  second  son  of 
the  emperor  John  Palasologus.  -  His  father, 
reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  compelled  by  him  to  deprive  his 
eldest  son  Andronicus  of  sight,  associated 
Manuel  to  his  sceptre,  which  now  ruled  over 
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little  more  than  the  metropolis  and  its  imroeo 
diate  district.  At  the  death  of  John  in  1391^ 
Manuel  was  serving  by  compulsion  in  the 
army  of  Bajazet.  On  receiving  the  imelli* 
gence,  he  made  his  escape  to  Constantinople^ 
and  mounted  the  throne ;  but  his  station 
was  soon  rendered  a  most  unquiet  one  by  the 
resetitment  of  Bajazet,  who  invested  his  capi- 
tal with  a  mighty  force.  A  great  Christian 
army  which  advanced  to  its  relief  under  Sigis- 
mund  king  of  Hungary  wfc  defeated,  and  the 
-siege  was  closely  pressed.  Mamiel  purchased 
a  truce  by  consenting  to  become  tributary  to 
the  'lurk^  but  the  latter  soon  violated  his 
agreemenc,  by  adopting  the  cail^e  of  the  soa 
'i)i  Andronictis,  Manoel's  elder  brother,  who 
laid  claim  t6  the  empire,  and  added  a  civil 
war  to  the  other  evils  o£  the  falling  9tat& 
•Manuel  at  lengtli  put  an  end  to  tlie  contest  by 
resigning  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  and  en*, 
barked  for  Venice.  Thence  he  made  a  pro- 
gress through  the  principal  courts  of  the  west, 
•in  OMler  to  engage  the  sovereigns  to  contribute 
•their  aid  for  the  drfeitee  of  the  bulwark  of 
^Christendom  against  the  'Mussnlmaoi  arms. 
He  visited  Italy,  France,  England;  and  Grernw- 
ny,  every  vfhtte  received  with  a  respect  in- 
stpived  by  the  dignity  which  he  preserved  in 
•his  homiliated  condition,  and  with  the  com* 
miseration  dne  to  bis  nriforttmea^  -but  unabk 
to  rouse  the  princes  to: any  effectual  efforts. 
>\fter.an  absence  of  two  years,  he  returned  in 
1402  to  the  Morea,  whore  he  learned- the  news 
of  the  temporary  relief  of  Constantinople, 
through  the  defeat  and  captave  of  Bajazet  by 
the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane^  'He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  deliveted  ca]titai,  wfaqte 
he  was  received  with  great  acdamations  hy  tl|e 
people,  who  were  enragedagainst  bt^nepMw  for 
his  compliance  with  the  Turks.  Minuel  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  and  his  competitor  was 
banished  to  Lesbos*  I'be  civil  wars  which 
ensued  between  the  sons  of  Bajazet  mefe  am 
importance  to  the  Byzantine  omjnrey  of  which 
Manuel  availed  himsetf  by  joining  sometioWs 
one  and  sometimes  another  of  the  riraU,  so  ^s 
to  recover  several  provinces,  which  he  was 
suffered  peaceablEy  to  enjoiy  tiU  his  dtztk  in 
1425>  at  the  agex)f  sevencf-six.  He  cxptiv^l 
in  a  monk*s  habitv  leaving  a  iamiiyof  six  sons. 

S4AH\J'liLf  Don  JviiN,  was  son  of  the  in- 
fante D.  Manual,- ^nd  grandson  of  king*  St. 
Fernando  of  Castile.  His  name  often  occurs 
in  Spanish  history  during  thorei^  e(f  Fdtnan- 
■<lo  IV.y  and  of  that  troacbero^ts  assassin  Ainu- 
«»  XI*r  wirtv  whom^hc  «nls  -eoMcnmesiaan^psn 
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war ",  but  having  at  length'  effected  die  nriftr* 
riage  of  his  daughter  Costanza  with  the  in« 
fante  D.  Pedro,  then  heir  of  Portugal,  peace 
was  established  between  them.  He  was  pre* 
sent  in  the  great  battle  of  Sahdo,  October  2», 
J  34c— -a  memorable  day,  for  after  that  tremend- 
ous victory  Spain  was  never  more  endangered 
by  the  African  Moors.  As  they  were  march- 
ing to  meet  the  enemy,  he  invited  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal  to  dine  with  him  after 
the  battle  in  the  tent  of  the  Miramamolin* 
Juana  hia  other  daughter  married  Henrique  of 
Trastamara,  and  by  his  usurpation  was  made 
queen  of  Castile.  He  died  in  1347  5  the  date 
in  his  epitaph  1362  is  erroneous. 

BttC  Don  Juan  Manuel  holds  a  still  biglier 
rank  in  the  literary  than  in  the  political  history 
of  his  country.     Excepit  the  version  of  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  works  of  king  Alonso 
the  Wise,  his  wruinga  arc.  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Castilian  prose.     They  are  t?srclre  in 
number.     1 .  Sumafh  de  la  CJ^roniea  de  E spina: 
this  is  an  abridgement  of  king  Alonso's  Gor^ 
mca  Gsraij  in  three  books,     a.  El  Hh^  dw  las 
'Sabku.     3.  Ei  iihty>  de  Cnvalkro.  .  4.  El  lilfr^ 
del  Escud^o,     5^  El  libra  del  Infante,     6.  El  . 
libra  di  Cavaller^Sj    probably  a*  treatise   upon 
Jiorsemanship.  7.  El'Mro  de  la  Cata,  8.  Ellib^ 
:di  h$  EMJ€nas9^Etigan6x.\iA%  written  by  Nico- 
-las  Antoiiio  and* by  ip;' Antonio  de  Capmany, 
but  the  editor,  of 'the  fiibltotbeca  Hispnna  has 
.thus  corrected  it  fromia  MS.  ki  the  royal  li- 
brary at  MadrlB,  winch*  must  have  been  writ- 
ten during  Don  Joan  Maniiars  Sfetime.     The 
evfor    bad-  nerpleted   Nicolas  •  Antonio,  who 
knciRr-  not  whether  the  book,  related  to  frauds^ 
'.or  strata^em^;  batit^is  thot  ascertained  to  be 
aiireatise'u{)on'Yni)itary  engineu,  which  would 
"doubtless*  throw 'great  light  upon  the  subject, 
as  ^he  lived  precisely  at  the  time  when  they 
wwere  uttheir  greatest  perfection,  in-.mediately 
.  before -gtmpowder  u^^^s  introduced  into  Europe       / 
•  by  the  Moors.  '  9.   El  libro  de  los  i^anfareS;  a 
booh>of  po^OTS*     Gonsalvo  A  rgore  de  Molina 
had  pffonsiscd'  to  e^lite  these,  but  unfortunately 
:the  '-desigu^  WasT  i^ever  carried  into  effect.     ns>. 
yJU  htirv  Ue"4o^  Eitempii^p.      11.    Ei  iibro  da  Us 
ifynhfay:"  1^*  ElChmfeLtitamr.     Of  all  these 
only  nJir  1?<«J  his  t»<;  yet  been  piiblished.     At- 
f(o^^dt  'Molina  c<lirocl  it  in  i  J75,  and  it  was 
^priiiced'iA  .idl.f^.    'h  h^  kind  of  dialogue 
.)M«w«ik'^tae'vC^fffiliD 'liutanor  and  his  friend 
-P*rotii4y  inriwhlchDili^.<fctier  gltes  hiipi  good 
adviotf,  tttOd  'iillasCiai^l^  oU  lus  precepts  by  some 
XwmftoB  tr.ibmSA  «riff|e^^  the  pr«f»ce  to  tbe 
;  M^iAn  .ttMfiiA^ydlflliliiwf  ^cnumefBtes  among 
^^thO^sirtkii^Ua  iHbtrntdle  Jot  frofks  prtdirad^fes 
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fUi  tstanen  el  Momsterio  di  Penafielj  but,  it 
fhould  rather  eeem  that  these  ^nust  have  been 
books  which  he  had  gi^en  or  lent  to  the  mo- 
nastery. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  writings 
.  of  Doii  Juan  Manuel  should  be  published. 
His  poems  would  have  formed  part  of  the 
Coleccien  de  Poesias  Castellanas  Anteriores  al 
SigU  XF.j  but  no  volume  of  that  collection 
has  appeared  since  the  year  1790,  and  we  fear 
it  is  at  a  stand*.  Chronica  del ifc  Z>.  Alonso  XL 
Nic  Jntofiid,  D.  Antonio  de  Ca^many  y  de 
Afontpalau.     Duarte  Nunes  de  Learn* — R.  S. 

MANUZIO,  Alpo,  tie  Elder-,  a  cdcbrated 
printer  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  14479 
at  Bassano  in  the  Roman  territory.     After  a 
common  grammatical  education,  he  was  sent 
to    Rome^    where    he   pursued  his  classical 
studies  under  Gaspar  da  Verona;  and  remov* 
ing  thence  to  Ferran^  he  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  Greek  from  Battista  Guarino.  >  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  the  latter  city,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  give  private  lessons  to  Alberto  Pio^ 
prince  of  Carpi,  and  to  Hercules  Strozzi,  after- 
wards a  distinguished  poet.    The  wair  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferraia  in  1482 
obliged  Aldo  t6  quit  that  city,  and  he  took  up 
his  abode  with  that  illustrious  prince  and  natron 
of  learning,  John  Pico  of  Mirandola.    He  af- 
terwards vtsined  his  pupil  Pio  at  Carpi,  whi- 
ther Pico  also  came;  and  it  ^ms  pyobal>ly  in 
concert   with   these  two  enlightened  nobles, 
and  widi  the  assbtance  of  their  purses,  thM 
he    undertook    to    set ~  up  a  printing-office 
at  Venice  for  the  punpote  of  giving  correct 
and  elegant  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.    Aldo  is  said  to  have  opened  his  press 
in  1488,  but  the  first  woifc  which4ie  finished 
did  not  appear  till  1494.     Within  the  spaee  bf 
about  twenty   years   he  had  printed  almdst 
every  Greek  and  Latin  elastic,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  books.    Of  all  these  editions, 
catalogues  have  been^  given  by  various  biblio- 

Saphers  and  writers  on  typograpdhy.  One  of 
e  most  arduous  of  his  undertakings  wai  the 
entire  Greek  text  of  Aristotle,  which,  at  vast 
hbouf  and  ezpence,  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  the  learned  world.  He  was  the  inventor  ^ 
the  Italic  character,  called  the  Aldine,  and  (ob- 
tained from  the  senate  of  Venice  and  the  pope 
patents  for  its  exdittive  use  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  order  to  redder  his  editiona  correct, 
M  ptocured  the  asiiatancc  of  some  of  the  best 
achobrs  of  the  age  in  their  revision,  such  as 
DeBMOiiia^Chalcotti^s,  Akander,  and  others 
w]ioae  snoiea  sre  known  m  literalMe.  Amon^ 
iheaet  Im  bj.  aome  bmk  reclMoL  Irasmns^ 


who  abode  some  ;time  in  the  housie  of  d*  Asbla; 
tl^  father-in»law  of  Aldo,  and  attended  his 
press;  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
his  volume  of  <*  Adagia,'*  which  alone,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  assertions,  underwent  hia 
correction.     Aldo  likewise  estaUished  a  kind 
of  academy  in  his  own  house,  at  which  all  the 
learned  in  Venice  assembled'  on  fixed  days, 
when  they  discussed  various  literary  topics^ 
especially  the  choice  of  books  proper  to  be 
printed,  and  the  readings  to  be  preferred  in 
each.     This  academy  was  composed  of  Musu- 
ro,  Bembo,  Navagero,  Rinieri,  Egnazio,  Ra^- 
musio,  and  several  other  men  of  eminence  and 
erudition.     Aldo  was  very  desirous  of  render-, 
ing  it  perpetual ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
survived   him,  though  it  was  succeeded  not 
long  after  his  death  by  the  Venetian  academy* 
Andrea  d'Asola,  whose  daughter  Aldo  mar- 
ried, was  a  printer  of  Venice,  and  Aldo  ob*- 
.  tained  some  pecuniary  assistance  from  him  in 
his  undertakings.    They  printed  some  works  in 
conjunction,  and  in  fine,  entered  into  partner- 
ship.   The  wars  of  Italy,  however,  greatly  inw 
peded  their  labours*     A  considerable  property 
which  Aldo  posseted  in  the  country  being 
confiscated,,  he  took  much  fruitless  pains  for 
its   recovery.      Having^  takin  a  journey'  to  ' 
Milan  in  1506,  on  the  invitation  of  ttie  vico-^ 
chancellor  of  the  sienate,  he  had  the  mtsfoc- 
tune  of  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  adidiers  of 
the  marquis  of  Mantua,  -by  whom  he  was 
plundered  and  imprisoned ;  but  on  making  him- 
aelf  known,  be  was  liberated  with  much  re-  > 
spect.    He  printed  little  during  (he  six  subse- 
quent years  ^  but  resumed  his  laboitrs  with 
spirit  iti  1513  and  1514,  and  was  closely  en- 
gaged in  his  employment,  mben  he  was  carried 
oflTby  diaease  in   April   15 15,  leaving  four 
young  children. 

Aldo  Manuzio  deserves  a  cfmspicuous  plafic 
in  the  list  of  learned  printers^  as  well  as  of  im- 
provers of  the  typographic  art.  He  is  said  to 
nave  held  a  school  in  Venice  for  the  Greek 
lan|piage,  vi4iich  was  probably  the  same  occu- 
pation that  another  account  calls  delivering  a 
Eoblic  -  course  of  readings  in  that  city  of  the 
est  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  a  practice 
which  he  continued  for  several  years.  TW 
many  of  his  editions  are  prefixed  dissertations 
and  prefaces  of  his  own  composition  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages^  and  many  elegant 
letters  of  his  in  the  latter  tongue  have  been 
printed  in  epsstoiary  collections.  He  published 
'^a  Latin  grammar  compiled  by  himself,  and  a 
treatise  *'  De  Metris  Horatianis;  translated  rsn 
fioM  ^cei  iwm  the  Gitek  into  Latins  and 
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pnUished  t  Glwek  dicddnsry.  He  vns  tuited 
by  all  learned  strangers  who  caoie  to  Venice ) 
but  in  order  to  prevent  a  waste  of  the  time, 
which  he  could  so  well  occupy,  he  put  up  an 
inscription  over  his  study  door,  desiring  that 
visitors  would  tell  their  business  in  few  words, 
«ftd,  unless  they  had  something  important  to 
communicate,  soon  take  their  leave.  With  all 
his  attention  to  correctness,  it  was  not  possible, 
in  such  a  tnulti^ticity  of  business,  to  avqid 
jerrors,  especially  in  his  Greek  editions.  He 
has  also  been  censured  for  too  great  boldness 
of  conjectural  criticism.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  persons  to  whom  literature 
is  more  indebted,  or  who  more  desenre  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  its  votaries.  TirabcsM. 
£xtr,fr9m  Renouardin  MontU.  Magaz,^^^* 

MANUZIO,  Paulo,  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  very  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  printer,  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He  was  only  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  and  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Andrea  Torresano  d'  Asc^,  who 
carried  on  the  printing  business  und^r  I)is  own 
name  and  that  of  Aldo.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his.  literary  education  at  Asoia, 
whence  he  was  early  remoyed  to  a  more  learned 
instructor  at  Venice,  under  whom  he  made  an 
extraordinary  progress.  The  assiduity  with 
vrhich  he  pursued  his  studies  injured  his  health, 
and  obliged  his  physicians  to  enjoin  him  a 
cessation  of  two  years,  after  which  he  waa 
allowed  to  resume  them.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  1533*  Paulo  re-opened  the  printing-office 
which  had  been  shut  from  the  death  of  Andrea, 
and  conducted  the  business  under  the  joint 
names  of  the  heirs  of  Aldo  and  Andrea.  In 
1535  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  on  the  promise 
of  an  establishment  there  \  but  the  only  ad- 
vantage he  at  present  received  was  the  friend- 
ship of  some  learned  men  in  that  capital. 
After  his  return,  he  opened  aa  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  twelve  voung  men  of  family  in 
polite  literature,  a  task  for  which  he  was  ex- 
cellently qualified.  In  this  employment  he 
spent  three  years,  and  then  ntade  a  tour  through 
the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  examitung 
the  best  Mibraries.  It  appears  that  he  afcerr 
wards  resumed  the  business  of  education,  either 
on  a  public  or  private  plan,  since  in  a  letter 
written  from  Venice  in  1550  by  Roborteilo,  he 
is  spoken  of  as  an  eminent  schoolmaster  there. 

ThepArmershipof  theManuzzi  andTorresani 
was  dissolved  in  1540,  and  thenceforth  Paulo 
dated  his  editions  **  Apud  AldJ  filios,"  or  **  xa 
sedibus-  PauUi  Manutti.'*  His  reputation  for 
itaming  procured  him  several  offisrt  of  pro* 


fessorships,  and  among  the  test,  an  invitation  in 
1555  to  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Bologna  1 
but  some  difficulties  arose  which  prevented  it 
from  taking  effect,  which  was  also  the  case 
with  an  attempt  by  cardinal  Ippoltto  d'Este  to 
settle  him  at  Ferrara.  His  appointment  to 
superintend  a  printing-office  8<t  up  by  the 
academy  of  Venice  gave  occasion  to  nis  distin** 
guishing  himsd£  in  his  proper  profession,  by 
several  very  elegant  and  accurate  works  *,  but 
this  institution  was  only  of  short  continuance. 
About  this  rime  he  was  much  afflicted  with 
a  disorder .  in  hia  eyes,  which  long  impeded 
his  studies;  at  length,  in  i559>  be  was  perfectly 
cured  by  the  remedies  of  the  great  anatomist 
Fallopio.    ' 

A  liberal  and  magnificent  plan  had  been 
formed  at  Rome  by  the  cardinals  Marcello 
Cervini  and  AlessandroFarncse,  for  the  printing 
of  all  the  most  vafuable  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  printer  Antonio  Blado  had 
l>een  brought  from  Venice  for  chat  purpose* 
He  had  engaged  Manuzto  to  procure  him  fonts 
of  letters  and  other  things  necessary  \  and  some 
beautiful  editions  of  ancient  writers  were  puln 
lished  from  his  press.  In  the  mean  tund  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  and  the  sittin|[.of 
the  council  of  Trent  had  rendered  theological 
worb  in  request,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
Vatican  cditbns  of  the  fathers  and  other  c^le- 
siasdcal  writers  which  might  furnish  arms  to 
the  defenders  of  the  church.  In  order  to  unite 
correctness  with  elegance  in  these  editions^  the. 
pope  Pius  IV.  invited  Paulo  Manuzio  to  Rome 
on  a  moderate  salary,  with  the  expcnces  of  re- 
moval, and  he  arrived  at  that  metvopo)is  in  the 
summer  of  1 56 1 .  His  press  was  in  the  capitol» 
in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  peonle,  w|iciice  the 
works  printed  at  it  were  generally  dated  <*  Apud 
Patillum  Manutium  in  xdibus  Populi  Romani.'* 
He  continued  in  this  employ,  assisted  by  several 
learned  men,  during  nine  years,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  o^^exk  his  press  at  Vepice.  In 
I J  70,  either  dissatisfied  with  h»  emoluments, 
or  finding  the  air  of  Rome  injurious  to  hia 
heakh,  he  returned  to  Venice.  From  that 
period  -he  had  scarcely  any  settled  residence^ 
but  passed  some  rime  in  Genoa  .and  Milan,  and 
returned  to  Roose  to  take  his  daughter  from  a 
conventin  which  he  had  left  her*  Gregory  XUI., 
then  pope,  was,  however,  unwillin'g  to  part 
with  him,  and  engaged  him  to  stay  by  a 
pension,  which  pemtod  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  his  studies.  His  son,  Aldo,  in  tho 
mean  time,  was  aaanaging  the  printii^  bust nesa 
at  Venice.  His  healui  now  rapidly  dcdined* 
and  be  expired  at  lUme  in  April  1^74^  in  the 
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sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  To  Paulo  th« 
leairned  world  is  iDdebted  for  many  valuable 
works  of  his  own,  besides  those  of  others  which 
lie  ushered*  to  tlve  public.  His  singular  ad- 
miration of  Cicero  rendered  him  a  copious  and 
diligent  annotator  on  his  works,  which  passed 
several  times  through  his  press.  He  performed 
the  same  office  for  Virgil,  another  of  his 
favourites.  He  was  much  attached  to  the 
study  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  frequently 
adduced  inscriptions  and  oilier  monun}ents  in 
the  elueidation  of  autliors.  He  was.  the  first 
who  discovered  the  Roman  cakndar,  which  he 
published  from  his  sen's  press  with  two  tracts 
**  De  veterum  dierum  ratioue,"  and  "  Kalen» 
darii  Roman!  explicatio."  He  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  greit  work  in  which  every  topic  of 
Roman  antiqtrities.  was  to  be  illustrated  •,  but  of 
tbis  he  only  published  an  essay  in  Im  treatise 
**De  Curia  Romana,"  ^557*  He  was  the 
first  who  formed  a  collection  of  letters,  as  well 
Italian  as  Latin,  of  the  first  of  which  he  pub- 
lished three  books,  from'  1542  to  1564  vof  the 
second,  one  book  in  1556.  His  own  lotters  in 
bodi  these  languages  may  be  compared  with 
the  best  of  othet  writers-.  Those  in  Latin, 
forming  twielve  books,  have  often  been  printed, 
and  are  truly  Ciceronian  in  the'r  style.  His 
kalian  letters  are  stilHalued  for  their  orra^cted' 
elegafKe  and  simplicity.  Others  of  his  works 
art"  **  Proverbs,"  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Efcments," 
smd  "some  small  ti^cts.  Paulo  was  highly 
dsteeilied  artd  applauded  by  many  of  tbe  first* 
UiicA^rs  of  his  age.  He  had,  however,  his* 
enemies  ;  one  of  whom,  Gal^iel.  Barri,  has 
brought  against  him  a  weighty  charge  of 
plagiarism,  particularly  with  respect  to  his 
€<f5mm««taries  on  Cicero's  epistles.  But  Tira*. 
I^oschi  finds  a  refutation  of  the  charge  irt  the 
circumstances  stated  in*  it.  As  a  priniter  hb 
has  merited  hi^h  praise,  on  account  both  of  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  editions.  Tiraioschi, 
Efctr.  from  Rencutird  in  MonthL  Mag. — A. 

MANUZIO,  Aldo,  the  Toungar^  son  of 
d!^  preceding,  was  born  in  I547»  His  father 
paid  great  attention  to  hts  edimation,  and  him^ 
self  took  the  oiBce  of  his  instructor.  His  pro^ 
gress  in  learning  was  extraordmary,  of  which  a 
proof  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  **  Collection 
©f  elegant  Phrases  in  the  Tuscan  and  Latin 
Languages,"  printed  in  his  eleventh  year :  it  was 
supposed,  however,  that  the  father's  assistance 
in  this  coAipilation  contrtbvted  (x>  the  son's  re- 
putation. Other  juvenile  works  at  dvffetottt 
.periods  marked  hi^  advance  in  classicftl  ikera** 
uwre,  sod  be  soon  became  his  fadier's  aissistant 
ilk  his  kboursi  bptii  learned  and  typographical* 


He  ba«  already  beea  mentiolMd  as^the  coii^, 
ductor  of  the  psintiDg  busijKss  at  Venice*  He 
married  in  1572  a  lady  of  the  Giuuti  family,  so 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  typography  \  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1574,  ail  the  con- 
cerns of  thf*  Aldine  press  devolved  upon  him* 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  less  calculated, 
for  the  business  of  a  printer  than  for  the  pro- 
fession of  an  author,  in  which  latter  capacity, 
his  reputation  for  various  erudition  and  elegant 
taste  became  exceedingly  high.  He  ^was  ap- 
pointed in  i577.pi!iofessor  of  belles  let&res  in. 
the  school  of  the  Venetian  chancery,  in  which. 
young  mea  desifi^ned  for  public  employiiieats:^ 
arc  educated.  This  office  he  held  till  1585^ 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at 
Bologaa,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  Si-^ 
gontus*  His  '*  Life  of  Cosmo  dc'  ftlcdlci,*'^ 
published  tn.the  same  year,  was  so  acceptable  to 
tbf  great  duke  Francis,  that  he  received  an 
invitation  from  that  prince  to  ti.e  ciiair  of 
polite  literature  at  Pisa  in  1587,  the  conditioas 
of  whieh  were  too  advantageous  to  be  refused^ 
although  he  was  at  the  same  time  invited  to 
Rome  to  the  professorship  whicli  had  lately 
been  held  by  Muretus.  During  his  stay  at 
Pisa-  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws*. 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Florentine' 
academy,  oh  which  occasion  he  pronounced  aa 
eloquent  oration  '^  On  the  nature  of  poetiy." 
He  visited  Lucoa-  in  order  to  obtain  ntaterials 
for  a  "  History  of  Castruccio-Castracani,"  which 
he  afterwards  published,  and  which  is  much 
praised  by  De  Thou.  Tho  Romain  professor- 
ship being  kepi  opten  for  him,  he  *  removed 
thither  in  1588  ;  and,  with  the  intention  to 
spend  his  life  there,  caused  his  whole  library, 
to  be  brought  tliither  from  Venice  at  an  in^ 
convemi^m  expence.  He  was  much  favoured 
by  Sixtus  V«,  who  assigned  him  an  apartment 
in  the  Vatican,  and  a  tabk  at  the  pope's  ex- 
pence.  Clement  VIIL  conferred  upon  him 
the  additional  en»ploym^t  of  superintendaut  of 
the  Vatican  press*  His  occupatioAs,  together 
with  a  propensity  to  convivial  indulgences, 
prey^ited  him  from  making  any  considerable 
literary  exertions  after  this  period ;  and  his  life 
came  to  a  pfcmature  close  in  his. fift}^ first  year» 
in  Oeteiber  i$97*  He  left  no  posterity,  and 
with  him  terminated  the  glory  of  the  Aldine 
press.  His  library,  consisting  of  80,000  vo- 
lumes, collected  by  himself  and  his  predecessors^ 
ifras  sold  piooe-meal  to  pay  his  debts.r 

Aldoi  the  Younger  was  the  anchor  of  many 
perfonnaness  besides  those  already  mentioned^ 
and  is  reckoned  to  have  h»d  larger  views  of 
Uicffaturo  and  a  aaoye  conipr^hcnsive  genius 
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than  his  &tbtr  and  gnmihtkety  but  widi  less 
elegance  djkd  depth  of  efudhbn^  nor  wa&  his 
diUgcDce  and  acciirac^  as  a  printer  oqual  to 
theirs.  Tlie  most  cetebrated  of  his  works  was 
his  ten  volumes  of  ^  Coaimentaries  on  all  the 
Works  of  Cicero,"  in  which,  however,  were 
some  of  his  father's.  His  ^^  Fanuliar  Letters," 
publislied  in  159a,  were  much  applauded  for 
purity  of  language.  Tirabosehu  Extr,  Jrom 
Renouard  in  Moiubh  Aiag.'-^A,. 

MARACCI,  Lewis,  a  learned  Italian  ori* 
etital  scholar  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Lucca,  in  the  year  161 2.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  clerks  regular 
of  tlie  mother  of  God,  aaid  applied  himself  with, 
distinguished  success  to  the  study  of  the  eastern 
languages,  particularly-  the  Arabic.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  this  tongue  occasioned  his  being 
a|>poinred  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  in  the  College 
of  Wisdom,  which  he  filled  with  no  little  re- 
p\itation.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  who  respected 
him  not  only  for  his  learning  but  for  his  virtues, 
appointed  him  his  confessor,  and  would  have 
honoured,  him  with  the  purple,  had  not  the 
humility  of  MaTacci  led  htm  to  decline  that 
distinction.  He  died  in  17CX),  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty 'eight.  He  had  a  considerable  share 
in  editing  the  <<  Arabic  Bible,"  published  at 
Rome  in  1 671,  in  three  volumes  folio ;  and  he 
acquired  much  celebrity  by  pubHsbing  at  Padua, 
in  1698,  ^*  Alcorani  Textus  UnLversus  Arabic^ 
6t  Latin  V  in  two  volumes  foiio.  His  version 
is  accompanied  with  notes^  a  refutation  of  the* 
Mahometan  doctrines,  and  a  life  of  Maho»et.i 
By  the  critics  in  the  Arabic  language,  several 
errors  have  been  detected  in  the  typography,  &c. 
of  this  work,  which,  however,  do  not  materially 
detract  from  the  author's  merit  in  giving  to 
the  learned  world  so  bborieus  a  produ^SQn. 
Father  Sknon  says,  in  the  "  BibliotbequC' 
choisie,"  that  the  author's  argumetitative  talents 
do  not  appear  to  very  high  advantage  in  his 
refutation  df  Maliometanism,  and  that  he  afirbrds- 
greater  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Mussulman  writers^  than  with  philosophy  and 
divinity,  bie  was  also  the  author  of  *'  The  Life 
of  Father  Leonatidiy''  the  founder  oi-  his  con- 
gpegaftion,  161 7,  folio  ;  aad  ^numerous  other 
pieces  which  are  enumerated  in  the  forty»first 
volume  of  father  Niceron's  "  Memoires.'*  Notw* 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAR ALDI,  jAMEs-PHiiifp,  a  learned  ma- 
«hicmatic&in)  astroi^Mncv,  and  natural  phUoso'' 
]^Jie*,  waft  boCTv  i»  the  year  i66j,  at  Perinakio 
in  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been  already 
honi^urcd  by  the  birth  of  hie  maternai  uncley 
the  celebrated  Cassiob    We  are  aot  infoimed- 


where-  he  received  his  edtication ;  but  wc  are- 
told  that  after  he  had  for  some  time  successfully 
cultivated  Iiterature»  the  bent  of  his  genius  led 
him  to  study  the  sublimer  sciences,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mathematics.  Having  made  a  con- 
siderable progress,  when  he  was  twcnty^two 
years  of  age  his  uncle  sent  for  him  to  PaTis>. 
where  he  had  been  settled  -a  long  time,  that  he 
might  himself  superintend  hi&studies,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  efforts  of  hisf- 
genius  in  a  country  where  useful  and  extraor-- 
dinary  talents,  both  in  natives  and  foreigners^ 
were  at  that  time  much  cherished  and  en- 
couraged. Under  such  a  tutor  Maraldi  made  a- 
wonderful  proficiency,  and  soon  answered  the 
most  flattering  expectations  which  he  had 
fornoed  of  him«  To  his  uncle  he  implicitly 
resigned  the  direction  of  Eis  studies  and  his* 
mannei-s,  and  conceived  for  him  the  affection 
of  a  son,  wbidi  met  with  an  equal  return^ 
When  Cassini  found  that  his  nephew^s  ad-* 
vancement  in  science,  his  extraordinary  dili<» 
gence,  and  his  accuracy,  had  qualified  him  to 
become  an  usefu^l  ass^istant  in  his  astronomical^ 
labowPSi  by  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  Sciences,  he  associated  him  with  himself  in 
making  observations  on  the  celestial  bodies. 
A  wide  field  was  now  opened  for  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  our  young  astponomer.  In< 
making  his  observations  on  the  planets,  he 
found  that  Kepler  and  Bouillaud  had  incor- 
rectly determined  the  place-  of  the  aphelion  o£ 
Jupiter.  Comparing*  afterwards  his  obterva^ 
tjons  with'  those  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
made  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chriiitian 
xra,  he  found  that  the  nodes  of  that  planet  had 
retrograded  oKxre  than  fourteen  degrees,  and 
that  owing  to  their  natural  motion ;  and  he 
observed  and  accounted  for  other  phenomena. 
in  the  appearance  of  that  planet  and  its 
satellites.  After  an  assiduous  attention  to  Mars, 
he  acknowledged  that  Kepler's  theory  of  that 
planet  was  so  perfect,  that  scarcely  any  thing*, 
could  be  added  to  it.  He  corrected,  however^ 
some  trilling  inaccuracies ;  and  he  found  that 
the  parallax  of  the  planet  was  Less  by  on& 
second, 'than  had  been  determined  by  Cassini  in^ 
167^.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  year 
1 7 14,  his  observations  were  occupied  by  Saturn ; 
and  he  shewed  how  the  disappearance  of  his 
ring  at  that  time  -  confirmed  the  theory  of 
Huygens.  He  also  bestowed  incpedible  in* 
dustry  in  perfecting  the  (aUes  o#  Jupiter's  sa« 
telhtes.  The  result  of  his  numerous  observa- 
tions he  conrtmunicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  whMi  they  alforded  the  greatest 
8iitisf«ieiio%  and'  pairtietfhudy  his  discpvery  thai. 
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tho  eclipses  of  the  satellites  inhere  of  diHerent 
■durations,  even  when  the  distance  of  their 
nodes  was  the  same.  He  was  now  justly  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  skilful 
astronomers. 

When  MaraWHirst  applied  himself  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  heavens,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars, 
more  perfect  and  comprehensive  than  ,that  of 
Bayers  an  object  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  of 
ihe  first  importance  in  astronomy.  For  they 
are  considered  as  so  many  fixed  points,  to 
which  the  motions  of  the  comets,  and  of  the 
4)ther  planets  that  are  undev  them  are  referred. 
Hence  will  appear  the  importance  of  an  inti- 
«nate  acquaiiKance  with  them  ;  the  attainment 
t>f  which  is  an  object  of  no  less  difficulty  than 
k  is  of  moment.  However,  this  difficulty  did 
.not  deter  Maraldi,  who,  to  4he  great  injury  of 
Lis  health,  applied  himself  to  observe  them 
with  the  most  ccKistant  attention,  at  all  seasons 
isf  the  year.  By  this  means  he  becapoe  so  in- 
timate with  the  fixed  stars,  that  on  being  shewn 
any  one  of  them,  however  small,  he  could 
immedial;fly  tell  to  what  constellation  it  be- 
longed, and  its  place  in  that  constellation.  He 
has  been  known  to  discover  those  small  comets, 
which  astronomers  often  take  for  tbe^stars  of 
^e  constellation  in  which  they  are  seen,  for- 
want  of  knowing  precisely  of  what  stars  the 
constellation  consists,  when  others,  on  the  same 
-spot,  and  with  eyes  directed  equally  to  the  same 
'  part  of  the  heavens,  could  not  for  a  long  time 
«ee  aav  diing  of  them.  Whenever  Maraldi 
Ibund  It  necessary  to  relax  in  his  astronomical 
labours,  by  way  of  amusement  he  applied  to  the 
«tu4y  of  natural  history,  making  oDservations 
on  insects,  curious  petrifactions,  &c.  Jo  th^e 
subject  of  bees  he  paid  particular  attention,  not 
only  acquainting  himaclf  with  what  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  said  concerning  them, 
but  providing  himself  with  glass  hives,  that  he 
might  >observe  their  labours .  and  economy. 
On  these,  and  other  subjects  in  natural  history, 
he  drew  up  a  number  of  very  interesting  papers, 
which  were  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  are  inserted  in  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  their  memoirs.  In  the  year 
1699,  Maraldi  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
body.  In  1 700,  he  viras  employed  under  Cas:>ini 
in  prolonging  the  French  meridian  to  t^e 
northern  extremity  of  France,  anci  had  no 
small  share  in  completing,  ic.  When  this 
business  was  finished,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Italy, 
where  the  astronomers  every  where  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  his  advice  and  assistance 
ia  making  their  obsenratioos }  and  Eustachio 


Manfredi  has  made  due  acknowledgments  of 
his  great  obligations  to.  him.  Being  come  to 
Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  pope  Ctement  XL 
he  assisted  at  the  assemblies  of  the  congregation 
then  sitting  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  calendar.  Bianchini  also  availed 
himself  of  his  advice  and  aid,  in  constructing 
the  great  meridian  line  at  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian*  While  he  continued  at  Rome,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  an  eclipse  of  the 
fourth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  in  the  upper  part  of 
his  circle.;  from  whicii  he  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  its  inclination  is  three  minutes  less 
than  as  fixed  by  Cassini.  In  1703,  Maraldi 
returned  to  France,  with  a  rich  treasure  of 
subjects  in  natural  history,  chiefly  collected  at 
Verona,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  ' 
Sciences.  In  the  year  1 7 1 8,  he  was  employed 
with  three  other  academicians,  in  prolonging 
the  French  meridian  to  tlie  southern  extrenyty 
of  that  kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  was  occupied  within  the  walls 
of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  where  he  was  in-' 
cessantly  employed  in  observing  every  thing 
that  was  curious  and  useful  in  the  motions  and 
phenon^ena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  ingenious 
applications  of  the  methods  laid  down  by  Cas- 
sini, in  verifying  theories  with  which  it  ,is  of 
consequence  to  be  acquainted  in  correcting 
other  theories  which  are  susceptible  oi[  im- 
provement, and  in  completing  his  catalogue; 
This  last  mentioned  great  work  he  did  not  live 
entirely  to  finish :  for  just  after  he  had  placed  a 
mural  quadrant  on  the  (errace  of  the  ob- 
servatory, in  order  to  observe  some  stars  towards 
the  north  and  the  aenith,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  died  in  December  1729,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  highly  contended  for 
seriousness,  integrity,  sincerity,  a  generous 
spirit^  the  purest  morals,  and  an  interesting 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  was  not  proud  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  was  never  more  gratified  than  when  he 
could  render  service  to  odiers,  by  communi- 
cating to  them  freely  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements which  he  had  made,  at  the  expence 
of  inconceivable  labour  and  ap(>lication.  He 
did  not  publish  his  catalogue,  or  any  other  of 
his  productious,  but  communicated  an  immense 
number  of  papers  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  are  inserted  in  their  "  Me- 
moirs," for  almost  every  year  from  1699  ^^ 
1729,  and  not  uncommonly  several  papers  in 
the  same  year ;  of  which  a  particular  list  may 
be  seen  m.Eubronii  Fit,  ItaL  Doct.  Excd. 
Vol.  nil.      Moreri.      Martin's  £i$g.  PM 
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MARANj  Prudentius,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St,  Maufj 
was  bom  at  Sezanne  in  Brie,  in  the  year  1683. 
He  embraced  the. ecclesiastical  life  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  by  the  productions  of  his  literary 
labours  reflected  honour  on  his  own  industry 
and  on  his  order.  He  is  also  highly  praised 
for  hi3  attachment  to  the  church,  and  for  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  which  endeared 
him  to  his  community.  Being  subject,  ^om 
his  too  sedentary  life,  to  frequent  headaches, 
he  sought  relief  in  repeated  bleeding;  but, 
indulging  too  freely  to  that  practice,  he  brought 
on  a  dropsical  complaint,  whieh  terminated  his 
life  in  it 62^  when  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  gave  the  public  a  good  edition 
of  ^«  The  Worka  of  St.  Cyprian,"  and  sustained 
a  considerable  share  in  editing  those  pf  *'  St, 
Basil,"  and  "  St.  Justin."  At  the  time  ef  his 
death  he  was  employed  on  a  new  edition  of 
•5  The  Works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,'^ 
which  has  not  made  its  appearance.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  ^*  Divinitas  Domini  Jesa<- 
Christi  manifestata  in  Scripturi&etTradition6,f' 
1746,  folio  i  a  French  translation  of  the  pre* 
ceding  in  1751,  in  three  volumes  xamo. ;  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  on 
the  Subject  of  miraculous  Cures,"  1754,  lamo. ; 
^  The  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  J)efence 

?;ainst  the  Charge  of  Vanity,"  1 7^6,  i  amo.  &c. 
hesc'different  productions  are  more  creditable 
to  the  autbor^s  erudition,  than  to  his  elegance 
or  precision  as  a  writer.  N$uv^,  Diet.  Hist^^M. 
MARANA»  Gianpaoolo,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family 
at  or  near  Genoa,  in  1642.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  Jiaving  turned  his  at* 
tention  to  policies,  was  involved,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-sevenj,  in  the  consphracy  of  Raphael 
della  1  orre  to  deliver  Genoa  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  was,  in  consequence,  put  in  prison, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  On  hi&  iiberai- 
tion  he  employed  himself  in  vmriting  an  account 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  of  the  war  between  the 
republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  took  a 
journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
documents.  He  spent  some  years  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work,  strictly  watched  by  the 
spies  of  government,  and  even  partly  under 
confinement.  When  it  was>  finished,  his  ma.- 
nuscript  was  examined  and  seized  upon,  nor. 
could  he  get  it  restored,  to  him  for  publication. 
In  1681  he  abandoned,  his  country,  and  went  to 
France,  fo  the  interests  of  which  he  had  long 
been  secretly  attached)  and  from* memory  and 
the  memoriads  he  had  preserved,  he  recomposed 
his  vQxk  at  Lyons,  and  puUishedit  in  i682>. 


under  the  title  of  ^'  La  congiura  dt  Rafadlir 
della  Torre,  con  le  mosse  della  Savoia  ^ntra 
la  Republica  di  Gepova.*'  He  then  went  t0- 
Paris,  where  he  met  with  several  patrons  among 
the  persons  in  power,  Jitrho  engaged  him  in* 
writing  a  piece  in  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  Genoa.  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  has  perpetuated  his 
name,  was  "  The  Turkish  Spy,"  written  in* 
Erench,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  ia 
1684,  ^nd  which  h^  continued  to  the  sixth. 
This  is  a  miscellany  of  toecdotes  and  adventures^, 
partly  true,  partly  fictitious,  interspersed  witlv 
'  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics.  At  its  first 
appearance  it  became  extremely  popular,  andr 
the  three  first  volumes  were  much  applauded!  t. 
the  three  latter  were  lets  so  i,  and  the  work^ 
although  it  has  given  birth  to- several  others* 
upon  the  same  model,  is  now  almost  forgotten^. 
It  shows  a  man  who  had  read,  and  thought  on. 
a  variety  of  topics,,  and  possessed  vivacity  audi 
imagination,  but  who  only  skims  the  surface^, 
and  is  little  soUicitous  about  the  truth  ancL 
accuracy  of  his  representations.  Marana  lived, 
in  Paris  in  a  state  of  decent  mediocrity,  till* 
1689,  when  he  retilrned  to  Italy,  where  he: 
died  in  solitude  in  1691.  MorerL  N/tuvi 
Diet.  HisL--A. 

MARATTI,  CARto,    a   painter  of  great 
eminence,  was  bom  in  1625^  ^^  Camerino  in^ 
the  Marche  of  Ancona.    From  hW  Infancy  he 
displajred  such  a  decided  inclination  for  the  art 
of  design,  that  there  could  be  no  deliberation* 
concerning  his  future  profession  'y  and  at  th^ 
age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  an  uterine  brother  who  practised  painting. 
After  receiving  some  instructions  from  hira^ 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Andrea  Sacchi^ 
where  he  remained  nineteen  years,  employed- 
in   copying  the  works  of  the   great  mastenj^ 
He  painted  so  many  madonnas,  that  his  cotem- 
poraries,  envious  of  his  merit,  gave'  him  the- 
name  of  Carluccio  delle  Madonnine,  and  as* 
serted  that  he  could   paint  nothing  besides, 
tie  showed,  however,  by  a  picture-  of  Con- 
stantine  destroying  the  idols,  in  the  church  of- 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  by  his  works  in  three, 
diapels  of  St.  Isidore,  that  his  genius  was  by 
no  means  limited  to  one  class  of  figured.    By, 
these  performances. he  attracted  the  notice  and 
patronage  of    pope   Alexander  VII.    and  of. 
several  succeeding  pontiffs,  by  one  of  whom^ 
Clemenf  XL,  he  was. decorated  with  the  order 
of  Christ.    The  same  j^ope  reniedicd  the  i^- 
.  regularity  o£  his  morals  by  giving  him  a  wife,, 
with  whom  he  passed  forty  years  of  his  life*. 
Carlo  Maratti  was  an  amhble  man  in  privatsu 
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life,    niWA;    afiable,    charitable,    just  to   tht 
•merit*  of  others,  and  much  attached  to  his  art. 
Though  modest,  he  was  lively  in  conversation^ 
.and  quick  at  repartee.     To  a  Roman  prince, 
^ho  complained  of  the  high  price  of  his  works^ 
he  repHed,  **  that  tfhe  world  had  incurred  a 
great  debt  to  the   famous   artists   his  prede- 
cessors, and  he  was  come  to  be  paid  the  ar- 
'rears."    He  collected  a  number  of  their  sketches 
and    designs,    and   assiduous^y   promoted    the 
study  oT  their  works.     He  formed  himself  upoft 
.'them,  and,  like  Brutus,  was  called  at  Rome 
"  The   last   of  the   Romans."    He  was   ac- 
•c|uainted  with  all  parts  of  his  art,  was  learned 
;in   history,    alKcgory,    architecture    and    per- 
spective.    He  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
^he  noble  ahs  of  his  hx^ads,  the  arrangement  of 
Ihe  hair,  the  fine  form  and  graceful  disposition 
-of  the  hands  and  feet.     He  wrought  to  a  very 
.advanced  ^ge,  and  taught  his  pupils  when  he 
vcotild  no  longer  execute.     At  length  he  becam^ 
Wind  and  bed-rid,   and  died  in   17T3,   in  his 
•eighty-ninth  year.     The  works  of  this  painter 
^ycre  highly  prized  in  his  lifc^time,  and  hav^  • 
retiiined   their  value   since   his   death.      The 
^principal  of  his  performances,  are  in  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  of  othtr  towns  in  Ituly  :  a  number 
of    them    have    been    engraved   by  different 
masters.      He   himself  etched   several   plates 
from  Raphael,  Annibal    Caracd,  and  others. 
Jy^ArgctwUle.     Pifkingtcn's  />;>/.— A. 

'MARC-ANTONiO,  see  RAmoNBi. 

M ARCA,  Peter  de,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated prelates  of  the  GalKcan  church  in  the 
seventceiith  century,  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family  of  Beam,  and  born  at  Gant 
in  that  principality,  in  the  year  1594.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  classics  and  the  belles  lettres 
at  Auch,  and  then  went  through  his  course  of 
philosophy  under  '  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse. 
Afterwards  he  studied  tiic  law  during  three 
yc.irs,  and  at  tlie  early  age-of  twenty-two,  was 
noaunated  by  Lewis  Xlli.  counseHor  in  the 
sovereign  council  of  Pau.  He  found  himself 
the  only  Catholic  in  that  court  j  but  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudt^nce,  that  he  main- 
tained perfect  harmony  with  'his  brethren. 
Soon  aftervrardi  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  by 
wnom  he  haa  several  children.  In  the  year 
1617,  the  king  having  published  an  edict,' 
ordaining  that  all  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
catholic,  churches  and  ecclesiastics  at  Beam,; 
of  which  the  Protestants  had  taken  possession,* 
should  be  restored  to  them,  the  council  of  Pau 
refused  to  verify  it,  and  drew  up  a  jDetition  to"  • 
the  king,  requesting  that  no  alteration  might 
.taJce  place  in  ecclesiastical  matter^.    In  these 


circumstances  the  eatholte  nobility  deputed  de 
Marca's  father  to  attend  his  majesty,  with  me- 
morials drawn  by^  his  son,  urging  the  king  t6 
repair  in  person  to  Beam,  and  giving  assurances 
that  such  a  step  would  produce  immediate 
submission  to  his  majesty's  pleasure.  This 
advice  was  followed,  and  the  edict  registered  ) 
after  which  the  king  changed  the  council  of 
Pau  into  a  parliament,  and  as  a  mark  of  his 
special  favour  towards  M.  de  Marca,  for  his 
address  in  this  business,  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  ptesident  a  mortier  m  the  same,  and 
nominated  him  his  commissary  for  carrying  the 
royal  edict  into  execution.  Great  commenda- 
tions are  bestowed  upon  our  president  on 
account  of  Ac  diligence  and  prudence  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  disc^harged  the  duties 
of  this  dcficate  appointment,  as  well'as  of  his 
successful  zeal  in  bringing  back  the  reformed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  Whife 
engaged  m  these  employments,  he  publislied 
some  controversial  treatises,  and  devoted  muctl 
;df  His  spare  time  to  the  study  of  dfvinity  anS 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  In' tlie  year'l739i 
ikying  called  to  Paris  by •  the  affairs  of  his  pro- 
vince, -he  nvas  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
eounseHor  of  state ;  *and  in  the  following  year, 
confirmed  the  reputation  which  he  possessed 
for  learning  and  abilities,  by  publishing  his 
"History  of. Beam,"  m  folio-  At  this  time 
the  contest  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  claims 
and  the  rignts  of  the  GaUican  church,  which, 
with  some  intermission,  had  subsisted  for  ages 
between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  had 
been  revived  with  great  ardour  by  the  partizan* 
of  the  latter.  Among-  others,  M.  Hersent, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  "•  O^taf us  G alius," 
published  an  artful  defence  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions, in  tlie  form  of  a  satire  on  the  policy 
of  cardina1Ric4ielTcu,  which,  it  pretended,  aimed 
at  a  separation  between  the  GaJIican  church 
and  Rome,  similar  with  the  schism  produced 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  England  j  and  the  erection 
of  3  patriarchate  in  France,  in  the  person  of 
his  eminence.  To  counteract  the  effects  of 
this  ^/ork,  cnTdinal  Richelieu  employed  the  pen 
of  M.;  de  Marca^  who,  in  1641,  published  his 
work  entitled,  "De  Concordia  oacerdotii  et 
Imperii,  sive,de  Libertatibus  Ecclesise  Gallicae," 
in  fdio.  This  very  learned,  argumentative, 
and  temperate  vindication'  of-  the:  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Ftendh  chirrch  and  state,  was 
receh'ed  with  great  a^phiuse  by  tSibse  Catholics 
whc^,  though  steadfRy  attacfted  to  the  doctrines 
6f  tlic  chirrch  pf  R6i^ie,<hadthe  spirit  to  resist 
the?  tyranny  and  pjfjsttcd  of  its  aspiring  pontiffs ; 
but  m  the' court  of  R.om€  itesictted  nofittle 
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Indignation  ugainst  the  authoTi  of  trbidi  lie 
toon  felt  the  effeets. 

In  die  year  1642^  M.  de  Mtrca,  wko  had 
been  seYenil  years  a  widowet)  was  norainated 
by  the  kinff  to  the  bishopric  of  Conseransi 
but  found  that  the  resentment  conceiyed  against 
Urn  at  Rome,  on  aecount  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  in  his  '<  Do  Concordia/'  was  so 
great,  that  obstacles  were  interposed  to  the 
dispatch  of  his  buHs  for  consecration. .  Hk 
work  being  referred  to  a  committee  of  cardinals 
for  examination,  the  business  was  protracted 
to  such  a  length,  that  more  than  five  years 
elapsed  before  he  obtained  those  instruments. 
In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  he 
tarnished  his  honour,   by  retracting  or  ex- 
plaining away  erery  sentiment  which  he  had 
advanced,  that  gave  offence  at  Rome,  and  by 
ileclaring  his  unreserved  submission  of  what 
ke  had  written,  or  mi^t  in  future  write,  to 
the  sovereign  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see» 
Having  by  this  unmanly,  time-serving  policy; 
appeased  the  resentment  of  the  papal  oourt, 
his  bulls  were  expedited,  and  he  was  first  or* 
dained  priest  and  then  consecrated  bishop  ki 
the  year  1648.    Three  years  before  this  busi- 
ness was  terminated,  he  had  been  sent  imo 
Catalonia  to  fill  the  high  post  of  the  king's 
Visitor  general,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
justice,  government,    the  finances,    and   the 
army,    lliese  employments  he  discharged  tiH 
the  year  165 1,  and  acquitted  hindself  in  them 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability,  and  so 
much  to  the  satisfacrion  of  the  Caulonians, 
that  when  in  1647  ^  ^^^  attacked  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  city  of  Barcelona,  among 
others,  performed  solemn  prayers,  and  madle 
public  vows  for  his  recovery.     After  his  returnr 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  deputy  of 
his  province  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy  i  and  in  1652,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  in  Catalonia,  he  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,    In  this  instance  he 
again  met  with  opposition  at  Rome  to  the  dis*  ' 
patch  of  his  bulls,  owing  to  insinuations  pro- 
pagated  there    that    he   was  a  favourer  of 
Jansenism.    This  opposition  lasted  more  than 
two  vears,  and  would  have  continued  longef,  ' 
says  Kl.  Baluze,  if  pope  Innocent  X.  had  not ' 
published  his  constitution  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  bishop  of  Ypres.    This  circumstance 
afforded  our  prelate  an  opportunity  of  conci- 
liating the  papal  court,  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  French  clergy, 
xluring  the  years  1653  and  1654,  in  promoting 
thfe  reception  and  execution  of  that  bull.     After 
this,  the  requisite  forms  for  his  translation  to 
!roL.  w. 


Toulouse  were  nolonger  ddayed,  and  ht  wm( 
intfriled  to  that  see  in  s6jj;.    In  the  same 
year,  he  presided  over  the  proviuctal  assembly 
of  the  ckigy  hdd  at  Mdntpdktp  and  was 
elected  deputy  to  th^  general  asaembly  of  th^ 
dergy  at  Paris.    In  I6c8',  be  was  made  a 
minister  of  state,  and  foUowed  the  king  in  hit 
journey  to  Lyons;  after  whtdi  he  presided 
over  the  states  of  Naxbonne,  upon  the  dbath  of 
the  archbishop.    In  the  fidlowinv  year,  after 
cardinal  Mazarine  had  concluded  a  peace  at 
St.  Jolin  (te  Luas,  the  archbishop  was  sent  to 
koussillon,  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
with  d&e  commissioners  of  %he  king  oJF  Spain» 
the, Incise  limits  between  France  and  Spain,' 
according  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  ancient 
|eogranhers,  separating    Gallia    Narbonensis 
nrom  the  latter  ]m>vince ;  for  which  particubr 
appointment  he   was    well    quaKfied  by  his 
learning.    Upon  the  death  of  cardinal  Mdzarine 
in  r66i,,  .ML  de  Marc»  was  one  of  the  persons 
selected  by  the  king  to  preside  over  ecclesiastical 
affairs}  und  in  1662,  when  the  archbishopric 
of  Paris  became  vacant  in  conseouence  of  the 
resignation  of  cardinal  de  Jletz,  he  was  nomi^ 
■ated  by  the  king  to  that  dignity.    He  did 
not  live,  however,  to  take  posseesiott  of  thie 
see,  but  died  just  after  he  had  reeetved.his  bulii 
of  translarion,  when  about  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age*    M.  de  Marca  possessed  profound 
erudttiDil,'  a  fine  understanding,  and  an  extras- 
ordinary^  genius  for  buaness  and  intrigue.    He 
was  a  great  polittchn,  a  good  civil  lawver,  « 
learned  divine,  and  an  able  dkic.    But  tie  did 
not  maintain'  an    honourable  consistency  of 
character,  and  never  scrupled  to  make  his  prin- 
ciples give  way  to  his  interest  or  ambition* 
A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  dictated  to 
his  secretary  Baluze  a  <<  A  Treatise  oH  the  In« 
fallibility  ot  the  Pope,"  with  the  design  of  re. 
commending  himself  to  the  purple.    The  best 
edition  of  bis  fsimous  work  ^  De  Concordia," 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Balluze  m 
1704,  folio;  in  which  the  retractations  and 
concessions  uricH  which  he  purchased  the  papal 
bull  in  1648,  weee  by  his  order  directed  to  be 
omitted,  and  the  work  given  in.  its  original 
state.     His  other   productions,   be^es    che 
**  History  of  Beam,''  already  mentioned,  are, 
**  Marca  Hispanica/^  idt8,  lolio,  containing  a 
curiiNtsand  vahiable  geographical  and  historical 
descrintion  of  Catalonia,  •  Koussillon,  and  the 
neighbourii^  countries ;  ^  Bissertatio  de  pri- 
raatn  Lugdunenst,  ct  Ca:  teris  primadbus,'^  1(^44, 
octavo  ;   <^  £pistdla  ad  Henric.  Valesium  de ' 
Tempore  vquO  priroum  In  Galliis  sascepta  est 
Christi  Fides/^  1658,  octavo  4  •*<  An  Account 
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6f  wli«t'|HS6dflin  the  A^^blteiof  the  Bishofis 
la  1653;  lonihe  Subject  of  the  frre  Frngotkiotmy^ 
1657,  qdairco;  a  piiscfaimidas  coUeclSoniVjof 
«  T&eoiogicskl  Tmtisesi»"  sbifie  in  Latin,  aiid 
Others  in  French;  edited  in  1668)  quarto^  bf 
the  abbe  de  Paget,  a  relation  of  the  archbMvopi 
two  volumes  of  **  OpuscuJa/'  which  arc  also 
J)08thuniou6,  and  were  gitren  eoihe-public-by 
M.  -fiaiuze,  onft ^  id69>  ^^  ^^  ^her  in  2  6^1-^ 
in  octavo,  &c«  i^upiru  'lAAreru  Ifhuv^  Diet* 
Huti — ^M.     -    /     K     .  '  .1*     J 

MARCELLINUS,  pope,  was  arnatiTte  of 
Rome,  and  eucceeded  Caios  inthe  .see  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  296;  He  was  accused  by  the 
donatists  of  bsving  apostatiEcd  under  the  Dto* 
clesian  persecution,  wji6n,  thcymaintain^di  the 
fear  of  de^th, induced. him  to  dcKret  up.thq 
Scriptures  to  he  burnt  by  .the  pagatis^  and  to 
oflFer  indencc  to  the  gods.  /The  proof  of  this 
dharge  they  rested  oa  the  acts  of  a  council  said 
.to  havp  been  convened  at  Sinueasa,  .to  take 
cognizance  of  his  guilt;  before  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  confesscxi  his  faulty  condemned^ 
and  ^ssed  ckentence-of  deposition  upon  hfim- 
$df.  Froniffchc  testimony  of  antiquity,  how*- 
ever,  it  has)  b^en  satisfactorily  proved  th4t  nor 
•uch  oottDcil  was  hAA  at  Sinttcssa,  and,  con^ 
sequentJy,  that  its  pretended  acts  are  a  forge- 
ry.    On  the  other  hand,  the  innocence  of  Mar* 


sii)Uei^«ii)yi  l»  Idft5.    H^  father,  ;ifhQ;^^f 

nfiuch  attached  to  poetry  ai)d  mu^c,  b]K)ugibhr 

bp'his'  thtee  sMs  ftomichildi^Qod  xxf  thc^  prac 

Ike  of  those  ar(9*    Bei^c^et^Pi.  howe»vei^  <wjb|^ 

was  the  youngest,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 

upon  to  take  up.  a  violin^,  till  once,  being,  pffe-t 

sent  when  his  brother-  /i\es^v\i\xo  was  playing 

before^  a  lady  of  ,d)sti^^ion«^th/e.  lady  acjking 

whether  /^^  too,.^va^  able,  to  do  any  thing. 

f« .  iNoxhing   (saki  Aleisandro).  but  ca^ry  .n\f 

fiddle-case/'      ibis  CQUtempaious  expre^^oi^ 

S6. stung  Beoicdctto>  then  at  the  age  4;>f  sevens 

teen,  that  for  three  years  he  scarcely  set  his 

foot  out  of  doors,  and  spont  the  whole  time  in 

study.      After  his  father's  deatii,  he,  vi^it94 

Florence-  for  his  improvement  in  tfcer  Tuscan 

dialecr.     On  his  return  to  Venice*  he  took 

musical  lessons  from  Gasparini,  ant^  arrived  Rt 

great  proficiency  both  as  a  j>erformW  .j^ud  a. 

compoaev.    He  also  c^uhivated  his  poaic  veln» 

and  published  a  collection  oi^, 3  hundred  son^ 

pets,  some  dramas  for  music,  and  otl;er  piecef.^ 

He  iirequented  public  spectacles  of  all  kind9> 

and  ^parties  of  pleasure,  and  was  im^ieij^d  in- 

a-^life  of  gayety,  when,  an  accident  h^^ened 

that   inpi^eaiied  hini  with  a  seripusness  and. 

devotional  spirit  which  ever  after  ^aracterised* 

him.    In  4  7.1 8,  as  he  was  atteitding  public  ser« 

vice  at  the  festival  of  a  saint,  a  tomhstooe  qn 


cdlinus  was  ably  defended  by  St.  Augustine>>   which  he  stood,  b^^for^  the  high  altar  gave  ^ay, 
in  his  treatise  against  Petilianv  ^nd  Theodoret    a«d  he  sunk  in  Mp  tp  his  Wast.     Taking  this. 
affirmsrthat  he  acquired  great  ^ory during  tfae-  for  a  warmng  froi;n.  Heaven,  he  began  imme* 
persecution, I'  We  learn  zvHhihg  (further  con-**   disteiy  to  withdraw  from  company, and  devote 
cerning  him,  excepting  that  he  presided  over  the  I  l^s^lf.to  piou^  exercises,' and  he  made  a  com- 
Romanchurch^ightyearsandbetweendbreeand:   meneement  of  an  epic  poem.on  the  Redemp>» 
four  months,  and  died  iuutha year  30^.     The>   tioiif'zwhicby  howevec,  .he  never,  completed.. 
church  of  Rome  honours  him  a»  a  saint  and    In  172a  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  '^  Teatm 
martyr;  but  his  Jiiartyrdomsnay  be  queationedi    ajiaModa,"  which  was  a  keen  and  lively  satire 
ThiedonP.  Jiist.  &€!.  iib,  i,  cap,  2i    yPhtina. .  on  the  opera  con^posers,  singing.-masters,  and 
Dtiftn.     M^r^ri*'  jSkw;^.— JW.    .;  i>  •   H.     .:  singers  of  his  tim^,  and  which  became  very 
MARC£IcLU|{lJS.'  S^'ef  AMiiliAKtJfi.  i-         popular.  '    A  .  collectipn.  of  sonnets  entitled 
MARC£liLtm7S^  .count  -of  lUyria,  under .  "  iiopetti  »Djio!'  were  the  prelude  to  the  great 
th^  emperor  Justinian,  drew  up  a  ^teopiclc  work  by  vhich  he  is  especially  known.     This 
commenoing  with  the  year  579,  in  which  that  of    appeared  in  1724  and  1726,  in  eight  volumes^ 
Jerome  endSr-andcafryjkig it  ctowjoito  (he  fourcb    und^sr  the  title .qf  "*£stro  Poetico-Armonico^ 
consulate. of  Justjuian,  in^y^^t.  vlf  was  aftem  .  Paraphrasi  supra  i.pjpimi^OiSalmi,"  of  which 
wards   coatinued:.to  566»./;Itis  knuch  oomM  >  thei  mu^  was  by  hin^self,  and  the  poetry  by 
mended   by  Cassiodorus,   who  says  that  the  -  GiiHSMaiani.     To  the  first  volume  was  prenxed 


CQunt  ^Iso  composed  a  vfcry  u»inute  description, 
in  four  books,  of  Constant»if<)pk  and  Jerusfdem. 
His  chronicle  is  .e;ttant,  and  watf  first  printed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Schooohovius.  It 
has  since  been  published  by  Joseph. Scaliger, 
an4  still  more  correctly  by  father  Sirmbad. 
Fmu  Hist,  L0t.     M9rtri.—A.  » 

MARC£LLO»    Behedetto^  an   eminent 
nusiiul  composer^  was  bom  at  Vcuicej  of  a 


'  a  Jpng  a^d  learned  preface,  displaying;  much 
musical  reading.  It  was  received  with  great 
applause,  both  in  Italy  and  in  various  foreign 
countries;. and  the  Psalms  of  Marcello  were 
favourite?  performances  both  in  church  and 
chamber  music*  Doctor  Barney,  however^ 
speaks  of  thcfn  in  the  following  terras.  ."  Nat 
dazzled  by  the  hyperbolical  praises  of  Alga- 
rotti  or  Avison^  i  have  conscientiously  c;ca« 
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mined  the  Whole  eight  volumes  of  the  Italian 
edition,  and  find,  though  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  work,  that  the  author  has  been 
over-praised  $  as  the  subjects  of  many  of  his 
fugues  and  ah^  are  not  only  common  and  old- 
fashioned  at  present,  but  were  far  from  new 
tt  the  time  these  Psalms  were  composed." 

Neither  the  devotional  character  nor  the 
musical  and  literary  turn  of  Marcello  prevent- 
ed him  from  engaging  in  the  duties  of  public 
life.  H^  successively  held  several  offices  in 
die  Venetian  state,  of  which  th^  last  was  that 
of  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  Brescia.  In 
that  city  he  died,  generally  beloved  and  re*. 
spected,  in  1739.  Mr.  Garth  pf  Durham  adapt- 
ed the  music  of  'Marcello  to  the  English  prose 
trimslation  of  the  Psalnis,  and  published  the 


dienceforth,  with  Li|^ria,  made  the  Roman 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  For  this  success 
a  triumph  wa5  4ecreeil  to  Marcellus^  of  ^hich 
the  noblest  ornament  were  the  oplme  spoiU 
(those  of  a  stain  king  or  gen/eral  of  the  cnemv) 
which  he  was  the  third  Roman  who  had  ocw 
tained.  How  high  a  distinction  this  was 
deemed,  may  be  inferred  froiQ  .the  lines  relat- 
ing to  him  in  Virgil's  perspective  view  of  the 
Trojan  progeny.  1        . 

Aspi^  ut  inugnis'  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis 
logreditur,  victorque  viros  supermioet  omnes !    • 

'l^i  the.  second  Carthagipian . war,  Marcellus 
was  appointed  praetor  of  Sicily,  apd.  had  equfpr 
work  by  subscription  in  eight  volumes  iolio.  i  ped  a  fleet  for  thstf  service,  when  the  event  of  ,- 
Fahr^fiL  Hawkins's  and  Burners  HiiL  ^Mnuc*\  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae  induced  the  senate  tp 
Npuvk  Diet,  Hist. — A.  '  /    -   send  hin>  to  ta^ke  thecomnjAnd  of  tj>e  suyvivors^ 

MARCELLUS,  Marcos  ClaudiCs,  one  of  that  disaster^  assembled  at. Canusiuiii..A(lar- 
of'  the  most  famous  generals  of  the  Roman  cell  us  cut.  oiF^  many  of  the  enemy  who  werj 
republic,  was  descc^nded  from  a  plebeian,  but  i  straggUpg  for  piilag^e,  anci  threw  himself  into 
an  ancient  and  consular  family.  He  esitered .  Nola,  which  wa$  tbKeatene4  hy  Hannibal  with 
early  into  the  military  service,  and  obtaitiwi    a.sififcei*    He  there,, by. lois  affability,  .recovered  ] 


many  honorary' rewards  for  his  valour  and 
conduct*  He  had  risen  to  the  offices  of  curule 
edtle,  and  augur,  during  the  war  with  the  In-E 
subrian  Gauls^  when  the  consuls  Furiu3  and 
Flaminius,  after  a  victory  over  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  to  abdicate  en  account  of  some 
defect  in  their  election.  In  the  interregnum, 
which  ensued,  Marcellus  was  chosen  consul,  1 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipioj  B«  C.  222.  Jut, 
•their  suggestions,  the  pacific  overtures  of  the 
Insubres  were  rejected,  who  thereupon  pro- 
cured the  succout  of  thirty  thousand. Gaesatae, 
a  Gallic  people  beyond  the  Alps,  led  by  ^eir 


tQ  the  cavise  of  Ro/nc  Que  Bantius,  a  naan  of 
groat  .infli(eQpe„  who  ha^  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Cannx,  and  eained  pver  by  Hannibal  ^ 
aad  he  gave  this  commandei:  a  consider- 
able check  tefore  Nola,  which  revived  the 
coura£^  of  the  Romans^  and  saved  the  place. . 
in  the  following  ycar^  B.  C  215,  03e  of  the 
consuls  having  been  defeated  and  Killed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Ala/cellus  was  unanimously 
elected  to  supply  his  place."  But  a  thunder-  ' 
storm  happening  at  tfae  time  of  assembly,  the 
nobles,  who  were  unwilling  to  have  two^  ple- 
beian consuls  at,,  a  time,  procured  a  declaration 


king  ViridomarufT.       Both  consuls  took  the    from  the  augurs  that  the  election  was  displeas*- 
'*"'        •   *'       "  -        .X    ^  .    r    jj^g  jQ  ^^    gods  J    and  although  the  people 

would  have  persisted  in  their  choice,  Marcellus 
refused  to  accept  the  office  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  in' 
his  stead.  -  He  was,  however,  continued  in  a 
proconsular  .command  over  the  tj^oops  at  Nola. 
Hannibal  having  again  invested  that  city,  Mar- 
cellus marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  after  a 
sharp  action,  obliged  th^  Carthaginian's  to.re<r 
treat,  with  considerable  loss  to  their  camp.  A 
proof  of  the  victcry  he  obtained  was  the  deser- 
tion of  a  large  body  of  Hapnib.ars  cavalrv,  who 
joined  the  Romans,  and  ever  remai"  -d  faithful 
to.  their  cause.     In  the  year  B.  C.  215,  Mar- 


fiefld,  and  Marcellus,  with  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry, 
marched  agahist  thekiagof  the  G^satae,  who, 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  Jiad  invested 
Clastidi\im  in  Liguria.  Xiie  Gauls  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  both  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  when  Viridomarus,  descrying 
the  consul  in  front  of  histfaoops,  spurred  his 
horse  forwards,  and  challenged  bim  to*  single 
combat.  MarcellHs  instantly  rushed  upon  him, 
pierced  his  breastplate  with  his  lance,  and 
throwing  him  to  the  ground,  dispatched  him. 
He  immediately  consecrated  his  spoils  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  and  attacking  the  enemy,  gained 


a  complete  victory.  Mediolanum  (Milan)  the  .  cejlus  was  again  unanimously  chosen  consul 
capital  of  the  Insubres,  soon  after  surrendered,  along  with  Fabius  Maximus  5  and  thus  Rome 
and  the  war  wad  terminaied-  in  the  sanae  cafti-  was  defended  at  the  same  time  by  h^r  sword 
paign  by  the  subjugation  of  Insubria^  which    aikl  her  shiild^  the  epithets  given  to  these  two 
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grtut  commanders*^    Mavcellus  took  bis  former 
station,    and    gained  a  tWd  advantage  over 
Hannibal  in  the  vicinity  of  Nola^.  which  caused 
that  general  entirely  to  relinquish  the  design  of 
becoming  master  of  that  important  pbce*     At 
this  period  the- Carthaginian  interest  was  pre* 
valent  in  Sicily,  and  Syracuse  was  entirely  in 
the  bands  of  two  of  Hannibal's  agents*     It 
was  therefore  thought  ^visible  thatMarcellus 
should  be  sent  with  his  army  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  that  island.     His  appearance  inclined 
the  Syracusans  to  preserve  friendship  witb  the 
Romans ;-  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the 
two  emissaries  ot  Hannibal,  were  obliged 'to 
^ake  refuge  in  the  city  of  Leontium.     MarceU 
lus   immediately  led  his  troops  against  l^e 
LeontineS)  and  took  the  place  by  storm.    The 
two  fugitives  made  their  escape  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  had  the  art  to  gain  to  their  party 
the  mercenary  soldiery^  by  whose  means  they 
became  masters  of 'the  city,  and  were  elected 
its  praetors.    Upon  die  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, Marcellus  marched  thither,  and  invest- 
ed   Syracuse,    then    one  of  the  richest  and 
strongest   places    in  that  part, of  the  world. 
His  proposals  for  accommodation  being  re- 
jected, he  laid  siege  to  it  both  by  land  and  sea, 
tricing  the  oomfnand  of  the  Roman  fleet  upon 
himself*  whilst  the  praetor  Appius  commanded 
the  land  forces.     This  siege  was  rendered  very  • 
remarkable  by  the  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances  of  the  great  Archimedes  for  its  ddfence 
(See  his  article).      By  their  means  the  first 
attempts  of  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  loss;  and  MarCellus,  converting  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  led  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  against  the    revolted  cities  of  Sicily, 
many  of  which  he  reduced.     A  Carthaginian 
fleet  and  army  arrived  during  this  period,  and 
succours  were  also  brought  to  the  Romans, 
bdth  these  states  seeming  resolved  to  make 
tbis  island  the  principal  dieatre  of  their  pre- 
sent contest.    Marcellus  defeated  Hippocrates 
in  the  field,  and  afterwards  returned  before  Sy- 
racuse,* where  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters. 
After  his  consulship  was  expired,  he  was  con- 
tinued as  proconsul  in  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily,  and  bent  every  eflbrt  to  the  fitiishing  of 
a  siege  upon  wUch  the  eyes  of  all  parties  were 
attentively  fixied.   Some  conferences  held  under 
'  the  walls  of  Syracuse  concerning  the  release  of 
a  prisoner,  gave  a  >Roman  soldier  the  opporti»- 
nity  of  estimating  their  height  in  a  particular 
'  place,  which  he  thought  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  scalltig-ladders.     He  communicated  his  ob- 
servation to  his  general,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  at. the  ensuing  festival  ^ 


Diana,  In  which  the  garrison  would  probably 
be  buried  in  wine  and  sleep«     At  the  time  ap« 
pointed,  a  choice  band  of  legionaries  scaled  the' 
walls  without  discovery,  and  the  quarters  of 
the  city  called  Epipolas  and  Tycbe  were  takea 
almost  without  resistance.  It  is  said,that  Marcel- 
lus, surveying  from  an  eminence  the  vast  and. 
opulent  city  which  was  about  to  sufler  all  the 
miseries  of  capture,  shed  tears  of  compassion^- 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  inhabicants  of 
•those  parts  which  were  not  yet  taken  to  save 
themselves  from  plunder  by  a  tiihely  surren- 
der, but  they  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 
In  fact,  the  business  was  very  far  from  being; 
yet  completed,  and  even  after  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Epipolse,  the  quarter^  of  Achra*. 
dina  and  Ortygia  long  held  out.    MarceUu# 
bad  to  sustain  a  furious  attack  at  the  same  time 
fronr  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  the  Sy- 
racusans within,  which  he  repulsed  with  great 
loss  to  the  asiallants.   ^  plague  which  after- 
wards broke  out  in  Syracuse  added  to  the  ca-. 
lamities  of  that  unfortunate  city,  and  deprived 
it  of  many  of  its  defenders.     It  also  ravaged 
'  the  Carthaginian  camp  to- such  a  degree  as  to 
break  it  up,  after  carrying  oflF  the  commander. 
V  arious  turns  of  fortune  still  took  place  in  the 
three  years  durine  which  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted, and  whidi  exercised  all  the  military 
skill    and    perseverance  of  Marcellus.,    The 
people  of  Syracuse  were  inclined  to  a  surrender,^ 
but  were  prevented  by  the  mercenaries  and- 
Roman  deserters;  and  at  length  Achradina  and 
Ortygia  were  taken  by  assault,  through  the  con-^. 
nivance  of  a  Spaniard  in  the  Syracusan  service*. 
It  was  iniposstble  to  save  the  inhabitants  fronv 
the  first  efrects  of  a  sack :  the  houses  were  pil- 
laged, and  many  citizens  put  to  the  swordf^^ 
among  whom  Marcellus  particularly  lamented* 
the  fate  of  Archimedes,  who  was  killed  by  a. 
soldier,  while  calmly  intent  upon  securing  nis. 
nachematicalinstrnments.  lliecommanderdis* 
played  much  personal  clemency  and  humanity  to  > 
the  vanquished,  vet  be.  did  not  scruple  to  cany* 
away  all  the  public  monuments  of  art  which  de- 
cotated  Syracuse,  for  the  ornament  of  Rome; 
and  he  is  reckoned  the  first  Roman  general  who 
enriched  his  country  with  spoils  ^  this  kind. 
Some  of  thQ  old  republicans  censured  him  for. 
thus  introducing  the  taste  for  superfluous  lux- 
uries; while  others,  perhaps  with  more  reason^^ 
thought  that  be  bad  dealt  hardly  with  a  city^ 
wbicb  bad  long  been:  the  fiaitb£al  ally  of  Rome^ 
and  bad  chiefly  acted  upon  compulsion  in  ita^ 
late  hostility. 

Marcellus  continued  some  ttme  longer*  in  Si- 
€iiy»  occupied  ia  contending  with  the  Cartbsbe 
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ginians  and  the  Sidltatis  in  their  inter^t.  His 
Jast  action  was  a  con^derable  victory  ()btatned 
over  the  combined  forces  of  Hanno  and  Epicy- 
des>  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome  with  great 
..  glory.  As  his  petition  for  a  triumph  was  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  the  Sicilian  war  was 
not  yet  concluded,  he  was  obKged  to  content 
himself  with  an  ovation.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
3  ID,  he  was  again  chosen  consul,  when  he  had 
immediately  to  confront  an  accusation  prefer- 
ed  against  him  before  the  senate  by  the  Syra« 
cysansi  who,  instigated,  it  is  said,  oy/his  ene-, 
tnies,  charged  him  with  great  cruelty,  and  vio- 
lation of  treaty^  Marcellus,  having  first  taken 
his  seat  as  consul,  descended  from  it,  and 
placed  himself  at  tlie  bar  as  an  accu€ed  person, 
while  the  Syracusans  freely  made  their  com-' 

Slaints.  After  they  had  been  heard,  he  made 
is  reply;  and  both  parties  having  withdrawn, 
.  he  waited  calmly  for  the  sentence.  It  is,  per- 
hapS|  no  valid  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his 
plea  that  he  was  acauttted  by  the  votoe  of  the 
•enate  i  but  his  subsequent  behaviour  was 
truly  to  his  honour.  He  kindly  raised  up  the 
Syracusan  deputies  who  had  fallen  at  his  feet 
to  beseech  his  forgiveness,  assured  them  of 
his  protection,  and  obtained  of  the  senate  that 
the  Syracusans  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
ancient  liberties,  and  considered  as  the  allies 
of  Rome.  They  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
him  by  a  decree,  that  when  he  or  any  one  of 
his  family  should  visit  Sicily,  the  people  should 
walk  in  procession  before  him  crowned  with 
^  garlands,  and  cekbrate  the  day  with  public  sa- 
crifices-, and  thencefoiLth  the  whole  island  re- 
mained under  the  peculsauc  patronage  o£  the 
Marcelli. 

After  this  transaction,  Marcellus  marched 
against  Hannibal,  who,  subsequently  to  the 
reduction  of  Capua,  had  withdrawn  into  Brut- 
tium*  He  recovered  various  towns  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fought  a  bloody  but  indeci- 
sive battle  with  Hannibal,  who,  during  the  rest 
of  the  campaign,  eluded  his  attempts  to  bring 
him  again  to  action.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
consular  year,  he  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand '  as  proconsul,  no  other  general  being 
thought  equally  a  match  for  Hannibal.  He 
viratched  the  motions  of  that  general,  whilst 
Fabius  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tarentum, 
and  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  such  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  that  Hannibal  resolved 
to  give  him  battle.  Falling  upon  the  Romans 
wiui  great  fury,  he  made  one  of  the  wings  of 
their  army  give  way;  and  when. Marcellus  or- 
dered a  legion  from  the  second  line  to  its  sup- 
port, the  movement  was. so  feebly  executed, 
that  a  defeat  ensued.    Oo  the  very  next  day^ 


however/  Marcelhisj  after  having  severely  re* 
proached    his    men  for  their  cowardice,  led 
them  to  a  fresh  combat,  which,  after  a  bloody 
and  obstinate  contest,  terminated  in  beating, 
back  the  Carthaginians  to  their  camp.     Al« 
though  there   was  some  dissatisfaction  witiv 
him  at  Rome  for  having  efiected  less  against 
the  enemy  than  had  been  expected  from  htmf 
yet  he  so  well  defended  his  conduct,  that  he 
was  again  chosen  consiU,  B.  C.  208,  which* 
was  the  fifth  time  he  had  been  raised  to  thae 
honour.     Together  with  his  colleague  CHspr-^ 
nus,  he  proceeded  against  hin  accustomed  ene>»- 
my,  and^  employed  everv  artifice  to  brh^  hiar 
to  an  engagement.    This,  however,  Hannibal 
declined,  and  was  in  his  turn  upon  the  watch 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  stratagem.     Between, 
the  two  camps  was  a  woody  hill,  which  ap« 
peared  a  very  convenient  post  for.  either  af  the* 
armies  to  occupy.     Hannibal^  instead  of  taking, 
possession  of  it,  placed  an  ambuscade  in  the- 
covered  valleys^  on  ks  sides,  expecting  chat  the 
enemy  would  send  a  body  te  secure  it.    Ther 
event  surpassed  his  hope,  for  botft  eonsuis  very- 
unadvisedly  wept  with  a  small  guard  of  cavaU 
ry  to  survey  the  spot,  aiid  got  into  the  midst: 
xif  the  amb^ueade  before  thev  susjiecteci  any? 
danger.      A  detachment  of  Nunndians  thett* 
rose  upon  them,  and  killed  Marcellus  on  the^ 
spot:  his  colleague,  mortally  wounded,  toge« 
ther  with  the  son  of  Marcdlus,  forced  his  wayi. 
back  to  the  camp.    When  die  body  of  thiS' 
great  commander  was  brought  to  Hannibal,  he 
surveyed  it  a  considerable  time  in  thoughtful^ 
silence^  pondering  upon  a  fate  so  unworthy  o£^^ 
his  fame.    He  then  caused  it  to  be  honourably 
buried,  or,  as  some  say,  burned  it  on  a  funeral^ 
pile,  and  sent  the  ashes  enclosed  in  a  silvev  ttri» 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  to  hts  son.    His  pos- 
terity continued  in  great  splendour  in.Rome,. 
down  to  Marcellus,  me  sonof  Caius-Marcelltt»* 
and  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus^  a  youth  of 
the  highest  hopes,  whose  untimely  death  is  s^* 
beautifully  lamented  by  Virgil.   Livy.  Plutareb 
in  Marcet. — A. 

MARCELLUS  L,  pope,  and  a  saint  in  the* 
Roman  martyrology,  was  a  nature  of  Rome». 
who  became  a  presbyter  under  Marcellinus^- 
and  was  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  that* 
city  in  308,  after  the  see  had  continued  vacant 
for  more  than  three  years  and  a  half*    Many 
particulars  are  related  concerning  this  popei 
but  they  are  founded  on  no  other  authorities- 
than  the  modem  pontificials,.  or  on  his  acts^ 
which  are  not*  worthy  of  credit.     Pope  Da* 
mastts  telfs  us,  in  his  epitaph,  that  his  nrmnesa^ 
in  maintaining  riie  discipline  of  the  churchy   ' 
and  la  obliging  those  vwa  bad  fallen  during 
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^  "iht  times  of  persectttioiii  to  give  proof  of  the 

tenuineness  or  their  repenttncey  excited  agatnat 
im  the  general  hatred,  wMch  was  not  confin- 
ed to  private  disputes  and  divisions,  but  ended 
in  public  tumults,  bloodshed,  and  murders, 
H^^adds,  that  the  crime  of  an  individual,  who 
had  renounced  the  faith  while  the  church  en- 
fojed  a  profound'  peacc^  indi>ced  the  tyrant 
Makentitts  to  send  Marco^Uis  into  banishment. 
He  died  in  3  xo,  after  a  poatiificate  of  one  year. 
And  between  seven  and  eight  mopths}  but 
"whether  in  his  place  of  exiie,  or  after  a  recall 
'to  Rome,  is  not  known.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  given  him  a  place  in  her  list  of  martyrs  ^ 
liut  in  the  most  ancient  martyro logics  he  has 
only  the  title  of  confessor.  Pktina.  JMoreri. 
Kouv.  Diet.  Hijt.     Bo'iaer^ — M. 

MARCELLUS    II.,    pope,   whose  family 
name  was  Cervinh  was  a  native  of  Fano  in 
the  Marche  of  Ancona,  where  his  father  filled 
^hc  post  of  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of 
the  holy.  see.     He  pursued  his  studies  at  Sien- 
na, and  honourably  distinguished  himself  in 
his  academic  exercises.     Afterwards. he  went 
to  Rome^  under  the  ponti&cate  of  pope  Paul 
HI.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  abilities 
and  address,  that  he  appointed  him  his  princi* 
pal  secretary.     He  'accompanied  cardinal  Far- 
nese,  die  nephew  of  that  pontiit*,  when  his 
^incle  sent  him  in  the  character  of  his  legate 
into*  France  arid  the  Netbeclands,  to  attempt 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Francis 
I.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.}  and  upon  the 
•cardinal's  return,  after  an  unsuccessful  mission, 
his  powers  were  devolved  on  Cervint,  who  ac« 
^ired    general    respect  by  his  learning,  and 
i^anners.     At  this  time  he  had  the  title  of 
bishop  of  NicastrO(.  and  .was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to   the  sees  of   Reggio  and  Uguibio* 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Paul  created  him 
cardinal  presbyter  of  the  holy  cross  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  nominated  bim  one  of  the  presidents 


CofUi/i.    ^  I^na.     Mmri.      N^uv.   Diet. 

MARCH»  AusiAs,  OsiAS,  Oxias,  Uxias, 
or  UciAS,  die  best  knowp  of  the  Lemosin 
I>oetSj  was  born  in  Valencia,  of  Catalan  parents. 
Some  of  his  ignorant  admirers  have  asserted 
that  Petrarca  imitated  him,  but  it  is^  certain 
that  he  did  not  flourish  till  after  Petrarca.  D. 
CarioS|  the  unfortunate  and  ill-used  prince  of 
Viana,  who  rfied  in  1461,  loved  his  company, 
and  this  su^ciently  ascertains  his  age. 

He  was  educated  in  the  duke  of  Gandia's. 
household,  and  married  a  woman  of  noble  fa- 
mily ;  like  Petrarca,  however,  he  fell  in  love 
with  another  man's  wife,  and  spent  his  time  in 
writing  verses  upon  her  in  the  worthless  pro- 
ven9al  style.  Could  the  Catalans  have  shaken^ 
off  the  yoke  of  Arragon  against  which  they  so 
often  and  so  nobly  struggled,  their  dialect  would 
have  become  a  cultivated  tongue,  and  Au^ias 
March  would  have  been  the  father  of  its  poetry. 
As  it  iS|  his  reputation  is  very  great  considering 
the  obsolete  and  wretched  language  in  which 
he  wrote. 

His  poems  have  been  frequently  printed; 
the  earliest  edition  is  that  of  Valencia  i.S39> 
in  folio.  After  every  stanza  of  the  original,  a 
corresponding  one  in  Castilian  is  added  by  the 
editor,  D.  Balthasar  de  Romani.  There  exists 
a  copy  of  this  with  marginal  notes  by  Quevedo, 
which  show  that  he  had  studied  it  with  atten- 
tion. 'D.  Onorato  Joan,  tutor  to  Philip  the 
second's  son  D.  Carlos,  was  passionately  fond 
of  them,  and  is  said  always  at  his  leisure  hours 
to  have  had  them  in  his  hand.  The  Vail  ado- 
lid  edition  of  1555,  to  which  the  name  of  Joan 
de  Resa  appears  as  editor,  is  supposed  to  have 
bpcn  the  prelate's  work.  It  contains  a  copious 
glossary,  and  some  observations  pii  the  gram- 
mar and  pronounciation  of  the  language.  A 
Spanish  translation  was  among  the  illegible  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  indefatigable  Vicente  Sfariner; 


of  the  council  of  Trent..    On  the  death  of    they  were  also  translated  by  George  de  Mon 


pope  Julius  III.  in  1555;  the  conclave  soon 
united  in  electing  our  cnrciinaLhis  successor, 
who  at  his  consecration  r^ained  his  christian 
He  commenced  his  pontificate  by  ab 


name. 


jviring  Nepbtism,  and  would  not  ever  suffer 
his  nephews  to  come  to  Rome.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  an  irreproachable  charac- 
.  ter,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  invincible  resolu- 
tion and  constancy,  and  to  have  formed'  great 
<lesigns  for  the.  reformation  .of  die  court  and  . 
^f  the- clergy;- but  a  fatal  strqke  of  apoplexy 
prevented  him  from  carrying  them  into  execu- 
ticn,  oh  the  twenty-first  day  after  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  dignity.  It  was  indeed  reported, 
jthat  he- owed  his  death  topjoison.     Rycaufs, 


temayor,  a  ^lorc  celebrated  man.  This  ver- 
sion has  been  twice  printed.  George  de 
Montemayor  is  considered  as  an  excellent 
writer,  yet  his  translation  is  thought  by  Lemo- 
sin scholars  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  original. 
They  are  probably  right  j  his  translation  is  dull 
and  insipid,  the  original. may  possess  beauties 
of  expression,  and  this  kind  of  spirit  -easily 
evaporates  in  transfusion.  Beauties  of  any 
other  kind  they  do  not  appear  to  possess.  The  , 
poet  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed freely  from  them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  tlaat  Ausias  March 
was  of  a  literary  family.  The.  nwirquis  of 
Cantiilana  speaks  of  Pero  Match^  as  a/^^yaiiani 
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triJ  noble  old  knight  who  made  'many  gentle  last  dukei  of  porgundjr,  which  contain  many 
th'irigs/  and  among  others  »wrote  proverbs  pf  curious  facts  and  anecdbt*^,  ill  told,  but  with 
gre^t  tijojali^j." .  It  is  certain  that  tht  father 


of  \Ausiaj|  was  named  Pero.  Jacme  March  is 
supposed  to  have  been  his  grandfather,  who 
wrote  an  art- of  poetry,  with  a  dictionary  of 
rhymes  and  ofottautes  in  137T1  by  desire  of 
Pedro  IV.  of'Arragon.  "Nic,  Antonio,  S'er^, 
tiiento.     Sanc/jcz.-'—K.  S.  \ 

MARC.HAND|.  Prosper,  was  brought  up 
to  the  boojcselling^f'rad'e  in  ParJs,  and  acquired 
B  great  knowledge  ol  hooks  anct  Ifterary  anec- 
dotes.    His"  attachment  to  the  protest  ant  reli- 
'gioo,  and  his  connection  with  Bernard,  the 
continuator  of  the  "  NouvelJea  de  la  Repub- 
lique  des  Lettres,".  Induced  him  to  remove  to 
Holland,*  where  for  some  tifhc  he  acted  as  a 
bookseller,  but  at  leijgth  entii^ely  devoted  him- 
8<jlf  to  literature..     Thd  studies  of  bibliography 
and  of  French  history  were  his  favourite  pur- 
suits,, and  on  .these 'topics  he  was  consulted 
from  all  parts  of  Europe-     He  was  also  one  of 
tjic  principal  writers  ii;  the  *'  Journal'  XJte- 
raire,*^'  and  he  furnished  other  literary  journals 
with  curious  extracts*    He  died  at  an  advanced! 
age  in  1756,  and.  left  his  library  arid 'manu- 
scripts to  tne  university  of  Lcyden.     Mdrchan'd 
published  "  L*histoir«  de  Tlmprimerie,**  quar- 
to^ 1740,  a  work  of  great  eruditfoti,  l^ut  so 
overwhelmed  with  notes  and  quotations,  that 
It  is  a  mere  chaos:  **  Dictionnaire  Historiqiie; 
o.u,  M(5moires  Critiques  &  Liieraires,*'  two  vo- 
lumes folio,  1,7585  filled  with' curious'  infortrfa- 
tion  and  literary  anecdotes,  but  often*mimue 
and   trifling:  a  new  edition  of  \*  BayTe'^/JJio- 
tionafy  and  Letters."     Nouy.  Diet.  Hiit.-^'A, 
MA^ICHE,  Oliver  de  la^  son  of  a  'gentle- 
man  of  Burgundy,,  was,    at  first,  ^age,'  ancf 
afterwards  gentleman,  of  Philip  the 'Gt)dd,  duke 
of  Burgundy.     He  was  so  much  valued  .by 
his  master,  that  when  Lewis  Xl.  *oF,  'Franec,* 
•Suspecting  hini  lb  have  been  concerned  in  a 
conspirax;y  to  carrv  olF  the  count  of  CHatolois,' 
demanded  him,  Philip  refused  tO  give  h'lm  Up/ 
and    took  him    under   his   special   protection. 


apparent  sincerity:  they  w;erc  published  at 
Lyon^  iti  ^56^,  and  at  Brussels  in  1616,  quarto. 
He  also  wrote,  "Le  Parement  8c  le  Triomphc 
des  Dames  d*Honneur  :"*  <<  Ttaitc  sur  let 
Duels  &  Gages  do  Battaile,"  and  other  pieces, 
in  the  wKimsica!  styte  and  manner  of  those 
times.  •  MbreH.^^A. 

MARCHETTr,'ALCXANt>K!i,  a  poet  and 
mathematician,  was  bdrn  in  1632,  at  Pontorma 
in  the  Fiorentine  tWritory.  Being  deprived  ift 
his  childhood  of  his  father,  who  had  consunied 
most  of  his  propertyi  he  tvas  brought  up  by  atr 
uncle  to  a  mercantile  fife.     He  soon  showed  ar 

freatcr  attachnient^  tb  hooks^  of  poetry  than- 
ooks  of  accounwi'^nd  his  disposition  being 
decidedly  literary,  he  Was  placed  with  a  pro- 
fessor of  thedviiMrf^.     l^Jiis,  however;  provedf' 
little  to  his  tasted  and^at^he  ttuJrersity  of  Pisa; 
whither  he  was  ^entbf^  the  kindness  of  I^opold 
cardinal 'deMb<licJ,*h'fe  pursued  his  favburitcr- 
poetical  studies,  mcotijunction  with  philoi^ophy 
and  mathematic*;- 'In  *  the  fetter  of  which  he 
enjoyed  the^  paflicttlar  Ihstfilctions  of  BorellK- 
After  taking  the  ddjgi^e  oFtkietdr,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in*  1659  tb  the  ehairof  Ibgic  in  that 
university,  and'  aho-  tad^htthe  elements  of* 
geometry  to   a    private   class  under  Borelli. 
Being  jiromoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  he  held  durfn|;  eighteen  years,  he  contri- 
buted much  to  the  emancipation  of  that  school 
frdjm   the  .peripatetic  barbarism    which  theft. 
rtigned^hy  itl     Tn  i66g  he  published  the  mathc- 
iViMica!!'  work  by  which  he  obtained  most  re-- 
putation,  •«  De  Resistentia  Solidorum."    The- 
cdifibrated  fftathcmatfdian  Vmani  havine  heard^ 
•f  his  being  engaged  on  Such  a  work,  the  siib- 
jecfdf- which  was  similar  to  that  of  one  which 
he  him*»elf  wfrs  pV^paring  to  dedicate  to  his* 
patrbft  lieWis  'XI V.,  Applied  to  cardinal  Leopol*' 
»'  prevent  its  publication  "till   after  his  own 
should  have  n-ppeared.     Six  months  were  there*- 
fbfc  tiHow^d  him  to  gafrn  the  precedency  5  bat 
as  his  other  occupations  prevented  Mm  from* 


Cluirles  the  Bold  raised  Oliver,  to  fhe'^osts  of    finishing  it  within  thatf  timfe,  Marcbetti  brought 
'"  "    '         '    "        '  *       "  "      his  but  first,  fo  the  great  displeasure  bfViviani, 

It  was  affirmed  that  this  w«rk  Was^chlcfly  com- 
^ised  by  Borelli ;  but'Fabroni  h  of  opinion  tha( 
this  was  a  false  charge,  both  because  Marchctu 
wHs  equalto  the  jlerform-^nce,  aftd  because  the 
contrary  may  be  inferred  from  Borelli 'slettcrs^ 
Marchctti  soon  after  published  a  woi^k^  entitled 
*•  'Exercitatibnes  Mechanica*,*'.  which  comained 
BO  new  Ideas  on  the  subject,  antt  did  fiot  answer 
the  expectatidns  he  had  raised  by  the  former.  * 
About  this  time  be. put  the  last  hand  to. » . 


master  of  his  household  and  captain  of  his 
guards,  and  knighted  him  at  the  battle,  of 
Aionflheriin  1465.  He  was  with  that  prince 
at.  the  fatal  battle  of  Nancy,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  was  afterwards  first  m^astei' 
of  the  household  to  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
uhd  his  Son  the  archduke  Philip,  and  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of' France  after  the 
death  of  Lewis  XL  *  He  died  at  Brussels  in 
15c I.  Oliver"  de  la  jMai;chc  left:  behind  him 
•*  Memoirs  or  Chroni'clcs,''  relating  td  the  two 
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Boetical  work  which  has  contribated  more  to 
his  fame  than  afl  his  mathematical  or  philoso- 
phical exertions.  This  was,  his  translation  of 
liucretius  **  Oe  Rerum  Natura'*  into  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  is  gener§illy  agreed  that  scarcely 
any  classical  Tcrsion  in  any  modem  language 
furpasses  this  in  dignity,  elegance^  and  clear* 
ness  s  and  the  severe  critique  upon  it  by  the 
Jibbot  Lazzarini  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  its 
reptitaition.  He  proposed  to  dedicate  this  per- 
formance to  Cosmo  III,  great-^luke  of  Juscai^; 
but  the  piety  oif  that  prince  was  so  much 
:9hocked  by  the  impious  doctrines  of  ^e  ept- 
•ciirean  pmlOsophy,  which  the  translator  had 
taken  no  pains  to  controcvert^  that  he  not  only 
refused  the  dedicatioo^  but  would  not  permit 
jthe  translation  to  be  printed  4  and  it  did  not 
appear  irom  the  press  vii  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Paul  IloUi>  in  1 7 1 7 .  It  has 
eince  been  frequeatly  reprinted,  and  has  taken 
its  place  among  standard  works  of  the  kind. 
Alarcketti,  prdkably  for  the  purpo^  of  re- 
4leenuiig  his  diaracter,  laid  the  plan  of  a  philo- 
sophical poem  upon  a  contrary  system }  but  he 
oever  pr^eded  to  an)r  length  in  it.     In  his 

Jouth  he  had  preluded  in  poetical  translation 
y  a  version  of  the  five  first  books  of  the  Eneid  ^ 
and  a  paraphrastical  translation  of  Anacreon 
was  one  of  his  latest  labours  :  this  is  accounted 
the  best  that  had  then  appeared.  He  also 
composed  several  original  poems,  especially  of 
^e  lyric  kind,  which  were  reckoned  to  possess 
great  merit.  They  appeared  in  a  publication 
entitled  <^  Saggio  delle  Rime  eroiche,  morali,  e 
jacre  di  ALessandro  Marchctti,  Accademico 
deliaCrusca,"  Firenz.  1704,  quarto.  Several 
of  hi^  pieces  were  likewise  printed  in  col- 
lections of  Italian  poetry. 

Of  his  other  mathematical  and  phvsical  works 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list,  since  they  never 
attained  a  high  estimation  among  the  learned  : 
still  less  is  it  requisite  to  enter  into  a  history  of 
his  acrimonious  controversies  with  Viviani  and 
Grande.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  merit  in  these  points,  and  could  ill 
brook  a  rival  or  antagonist.  Tet  he  was  an 
amiable  man  in  society,  mild  and  easy,  and 
ready  to  do  good  oifices.  He  had  been  made 
mathematical  professor  at  Pisa  in  1677,  and 
was  offered  the  same  post  at  Padua.  He  was 
in  habits  of  corrcs[K)ndence  with  many  eminent 
literary  cliaracters,  and  had  several  distinguished 
pupils.  Marchctti  married,  in  his  thirty-nintli 
year,  a  lady  of  good  family  at  Pistoia,  from 
which  city  he  received  the  rank  of  nobility. 
By  her  he  h^d  eleven  sons,  three  of  whom 
were  estimable  nwsn  of  letters.    Towards  the 


dote  of  life  Jie  retired  to  Pontormo,  where  he 
died  in  1714,  m  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age*. 
Fabnnu     Tirahschi. — A. 

MARCHETTI,  Peter,  M.  D.  an  emment 
surgeon,  was  a  native  of  Padua,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  which  cttv  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  165  a.  He  was  also  decorated  with 
the  knighthood  of  St.  Mark.  His  great  skill 
and  reputation  in  surgery  procured  him  the 
first  chair  of  that  art  in  1661,  Which  he  kept 
with  that  of  anatomy  till  1669,  when  his  ad- 
vanced age  caused  him  to  retire.  He  died  in 
^673>  -at  the  age  of  eighty-four..  Marchctti 
published  a  **  Compendium  of  Anatomy'*  itt 
1654.  His  fiiost  celebrated  work  was  *•  Ob^ 
servationum  Medico-chirurgicarum  rariarum 
Syl1ogc,cum  Tractatibus  dc  Ulcctibus  &  FistuUs 
Ani ;  de  Ulcerlbus  &  Fistulis  Urethrae ;  &  de 
Spina  Vcfltosa,"  1664,  frequently  reprinted. 
This  is  a  collection  of  instructive  cases,  with 
valuable  remarks,  displaying  an  acquaintance 
with  efiectual  and  scientific  surgery,  but  cha- 
racterised by  the  severity  of  early  practice. 

DOMINIC  MARCHnm,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1626  at  Padua,  where  he  di^  in 
1 68  8,  was  educated  underVeslingius  and  his  own 
father*  and  became  professor  both  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  the  universitjr  of  his  native  place. 
He  was  a  very  diligent  dissector,  and  has  ob- 
tained from  Haller  the  high  praise  of  beine 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  age  who  cultivated 
human  anatomy  in  a  suitable  manner.  His 
brief  *^  Compendium  Anatomicum,'V  1652^ 
several  times  reprinted,  contains  many  original 
and  important  observations.  Halleri  Bibi.  AnaU 
to*  Cbirurg.     Eloy  Diet,    Med.  Hist.— A. 

MARCHI,  Francis,  a  famous  military 
engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Bologna.  He. is  called  a  captain  and  an 
architect,  but  of  his  history  we  have  no  parti- 
cular information.  His  work  *<  Delia  Archi- 
tectum  Militare,"  Brescia^  I599>  I^^g^  folio, 
with  161  fig;ure8,  is  extremely  rare,  which  cir- 
cumstance IS  attributed  by  some  Italian  writers 
to  the  suppression  of  most  of  its  copies  br 
certain  French  engineers,  who  passed  off  h^ 
inventions  for  their  own— a  charge,  of  which 
Tirabpschi  finds  no  proof.  It  appears  that  the 
author  had  begun  to  desien  the  figures  for  it  at 
Rome  in  1 546,  but  that  ne  did  not  bring  it  i(^ 
completion  during  his  life,  whence  it  nnally 
appeared  with  several  errors  and  defects.  It 
gave  proof,  however,  of  wonderful  fertility  of 
invention,  and  is  asserted  to  contain  at  least 
the  germ  of  several  contrivances  which  have 
since  been  adopted*  A  warm  controversy  has 
arisen  upon  this  subject  between  some  ItaKaa 
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i«d  Frencli  writers,  the  forrai^r  of  whim  find 
the  origin  of  Vauban's  method  of  fortification 
in  Marchi's  work,  while  the  latter  p?ily  admit 
z  resemblance  in  some  inferior  pointa.  TiriH 
hoschu     Noun),  Diet.  Hid. — A. 

MARCIANUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  wa$ 
born  of  an  obscure  family  in  Thrace,  about  the 
year  391.  His  father  served  in  the  Roman 
army,  into  which  he  himself  entered  as  a  private 
ioldier,  in  which' station  he  continued  till  4^1. 
Being  then  obliged  by  sickness  to  quit  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged  iq  its  march  to  Syria,  he 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  troops  commanded  by  Ardaboriuft 
and  his  son  Aspjir.  His  talents  and  good 
conduct  caused  him  to  be  ifaised  by  them  to  the 
post  oi  their  secretary,  in  which  quality  he 
attended  Aspar  into  Africa  in  431.  He  had 
there  the  m^sfonune.  of  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Genseric,  who,  however,  liberated  him  upon 
a  promise  never  again  ^  to  seive « against  the 
Vandals.  Through  the  favour  of  bis  patrons, 
he  attained  the  rank  of  tribune  and  sej;iator  1 
and  he  stood  high  in  character,  when  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  in  450,  left  the 
empire  to  his  sister  Pulcheria. .  As  Ji^  thought 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  her  authority  by  a 
i!iiale  partner  in  the  throne, .  she  ca^  her  eyes 
i^pon  A'larcianus,  then  a  widow,^r  ia  l)is  sixtieth 
year,  who  readily  agreed  to  her  condition  of 
respecting  the  perpetual  virginity  she  Ivad 
vowed.  The  nuptials  were  celcbrajted  with 
■  great  splendour,  and  the  new  emperor  entered 
upon  his  office  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  high 
station  to  which  he  w^s  elevated*  The  dreaded- 
Attila  was  at  this  time  threateping  both  empires. 
He  sent  an  insoleiit  message  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  demanding  the  annual  tribute 
which  liad  been  extorted  from  the  weakness  of 
Theodosius.  Marcianus  replied,  "  thathq  had 
gold  for  his  friends,  apd  steel  for  bis  jbe$}" 
and  \yhen  he  sent  bi$  embassador  to  the  camp 
of  the  Huns  with  presents,  he  commanded  him 
liot  to  deliver  them  till  he  should,  have  been 
admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  their 
king.'  This  shew  of  resolution  was  probably 
the  cause  that  Attila  turned  his  arms  against 
the  western  empire  rathep  than  the  eastern. 
The  events  of  the  reign  of  Marcianus  are  few. 
He  merited  the  praise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  by  his  piety  and  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
the  exiles  in  which  cause  he  recalled,  whilst  he 
published  rigorous  edicfs  against  the  heretics.. 
Flis  promotions  were  bestowed  only  on  persons 
of  known  abilities  and  unblemished  char..ctcr^, 
^j^hehce  all  the  departments  of  the  state  were 
fiJkdTwkh  credit.  By  the  death  of  i'ulchcria. 
"  yoL.  VI. 


In  453,  h^  becaiYie  sole 'possessor  of  tlic  thron<p« 
He  executed  with  great  fideUty  her  testament^ 
.  in  which  she  Jcft  her  vast  property  to  the 
church  and  poor.  He  married  his  daujishtcr 
^by  a  former  wife  to  Anthemius,  afterwards 
emperor  of  the  east.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  several  tribes  of  barbarians,  deserting 
the  banners  of  his  sons,  obtained  permission 
from  Marcianus  to  settle  in  Thrace  and  lllyrium# 
which  countries  had  been  almost  dispeopled  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  After  a  tranquil 
reign  of  near  six  years  and  a  half,  he  died 
greatly  regretted  in  the  beginning  of  457.  Hi» 
memory  was  held  in  hig];i  respect,  and  the 
Grteek  cliiirch  honours  hiitl  with  the  title  of 
saint*     Lttiv.  Hist,'    Gibbm. — A. 

M  ARCION,  a  celebrated  hercsiarch  in  the 
second  century,  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Pontus,  concerning  the  time,  of 
whose  birth  or  death  we  have  no  precise  in<* 
formation.  By  Rhodon  in  Euaebius  he  is 
called  a  seaman, ,  or  mariner,  as  be  is  also  fre^ 
quently  by  Tertisllian ;  btJt  whether  this  name 
was  given  him  from  his  having  at  any  time  fol- 
lowed the  oeGupa:tion  of  a  saUor,  or  from  hii 
being  born  in  a  sea-port,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  commonaceount  of  him,  as  taken 
from  Epiphanius,  states,  that  he  was  born  in 
Si^ope,  where  his  father  was  bishop  ;  and  that 
for  some  time  he  led  a  retired  life,  strictly  ob* 
serving  the  rules  of  continence.  Afterwards, 
falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  he  was 
guilty  of  debauching  tier;  and  for  this  crime 
was  Excommunicated  by/his  father,  who  would 
never  again  admit  him  within  the  pale  of  the 
faithful,  though  he  earnestly  entreated  him,  and 
m?de  the  strongest  professions  of  sincere  rc- 
pentai^ce.  Finding  that  he  was  now  become 
ap  object  of  reproach  .and  disgrace  in  his  own  ' 
country,  he  went  abroad,  and  arrived  at  Rome 
soop  after  the  death  of  Hygimis.  Here  he 
attempted  to  be  received  to  communion,  and 
also  to  be  made  bishop ;  but  heing  disappointed 
in  both  designs,  out  of  resentment  he  joined 
himself  to  Cerdo,  and  became  a  zealous  advo« 
cate  for  his  peculiar  notions.  In  Beausobre 
and  Lardner,  however,  the  reader  may  meet 
with  strong  reasons  for  questioning  the  credi- 
bility of  Epiphanius's  story,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  alleged  charge  of  seduction  ;  and  for  con- 
cludingr  that  the  crime  for  which  his  father 
expelled  hi^  from  the  church,  vras  his  errors, 
i^hlch  he  had  begun  to  publi:!^  in  his  native 
country.  It  is  not  e^sy  to  settle  the  exact 
tinie  when  he  b^gan  prop^tgating  his  opinions 
at  Romci  but  it  appears  ieasonable,  with  Cave, 
'Mill,  au4  Latvluer,  to  assign  it  to  the  year  130, 
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or  Tcry  loon  afterwards*  From  rfcis  time  he 
led  a  wandering  and  unsettled  course  of  Hfe,  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  made  an  astonishing 
nymber  of  converts,  am^ng  people  of  all  ranks. 
According  to  Tcrtnllian  he  afterwards  recanted 
his  errors :  lyut  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
learned  that  Tcrtnllian  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  coniounded  Marcion  with  Cerdo.  Though 
the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  the  repeated 
mention  diat  is  made  of  him  in  Justin's  first 
apology,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  in  the  year  140,  shews  that  he 
was  then  liTing,  amd  had  many  followers  at 
Rome. 

Many  of  the  religious,  notions  of  Marcion 
and  his^disciples  were  similar  with  those  which 
were  afterwards  embraced  by  the  Manichaeans. 
They  believed  in  two  eternal  principles ;  the 
Supreme  God  the  Father  who  was  good,  and 
matter.  For,  according  to  them,  the  Creator 
was  from  the  Father  \  svid  the  Devil,  somehow 
er  other,  sprang  out  of  matter*  To  the  Creator, 
the* God  of  the  Jews,  they  attributed  the 
jEbrmation  of  this  lower  and  visible  world.  The 
Supreme  God  the  Father  had  also  a  world  of 
his  making,  but  superior  to  this,  immaterial 
and  invisible.  God  th^  Father,  they  held,  was 
the  maker  of  beings  spiritual,  invisible,  and 
happy.  The  erroneous  opinion  of  dividing  the 
Deity,  ^ey  seem  to  have  entertained  out  of  a 
mistaken  respect  for  the  divine  attributes :  for 
they  thought,  that  if  a  good  God  had  made 
Ae  world,  there  would  have  been  neither  sin 
nor  misery,  but  that  all  men  would  have  been 
both  holy  and  happy.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  allowed  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 
They  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
judgment,  and  that  the  souls,  but  not  the 
bodies  of  the  virtuous  would  be  happy  in  a 
future  state.  They  heU  that  Jesus  Christ 
went  to  Hade%  and  preached  to  the  |ust  men 
in  Abral^m's  bosom  ^  and  that  upon  their  not 
veceiving  him  be  went  to  Tartarus,  the  place 
€£  the  damned,  where  the  wiched  embraced 
'tlie  offer  of  nvcrcy  which  he  made  tathem, 
repented,,  and  were  taken  with  him  into  his 
Kingdom.  So  far  from  believing  that  our 
Saviour  wa»  bom  of  a  virgin,  they  did  not 
allow  that  he  was  born  at  all  $  but  thought  that' 
tfie  Son  of  God  took  the  exterior  form  of  a 
man,  and.  appeared  as  a  man,  and  that  without 
gradually  growing  up  to  full  stature,  he  shewed 
himself  at  once  in  Galike  as-  »  man  grown.- 
They  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  Christ,  but 
aot  the  Christ  foretold  bv  the  Jewish  prophets, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  They  allowed  the  truth 
U  our  iiaviour's  minkclcs}  »d,  tbougH  from 


their  not  acknowledgmg  that  he  had  real  flesh, 
it  may  be  supposed  diat  they  did  not  allow  him 
to  have  truly  suffered,  they  believed  that  te 
was  hetrayed  by  the  Jews,  died,  was  buried, 
and  rose  again.  They  also  admitted  alhthe 
principal  facts,  related  concerning  him  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  they 
entirely  rejected,  as  proceeding  from  the  creator 
of  all  die  sin  and  misery  which  is  in  the  world  ; 
and  of  the  New  Testament  they  received  only 
eleven  books,  rejecting  all  the  Gospels  excepting 
that  of  St.  Luke,  and  strangely  curtailing  and 
altering^  that  and  the  other  books  which  they 
admitted.  For  the  particulars  of  these  re- 
jections, curtailments,  and  alterations,  we  refer, 
our  readers  to  Lardner.  We  do  not  find  that 
the  Marcionites  were  accused  by  their  adver- 
saries of  dishonouring  religion  by  indulging  to 
licentious  and  vicious  practices ;  on  die  con- 
trary, TertuUian,  while  arguipg  in  refutatioa 
of  their  principles,  proceeds  on  the  suppositioa 
that  they  had  a  respect  to  the  will  of  6od,  and 
were  desirous  of  securing  his  favour  as  the 
greatest  good,  by  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
virtue.  So  strong  also  Was  their  attachment 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  Christianity,  that 
many  of  them  chose  to  submit  to  martyrdom^ 
rather  than  ofier  incence  to  idols.  Indeed^ 
the  rule  of  manners  whidi  Marcion  prescribed 
to  his  followers  was  excessively  austere,  and  ia 
some  respects  superstitious,  and  injurious  ta* 
society :  such  as  their  being  taught  to  despise 
and  in  some  cases  absolutely  to  prohibit  mar- 
riage, and  to  consider  virginity  as  the  state  of 
Christian  perfection.  They  were  also  enjoined' 
fasting,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day,  to  shew  their  contempt  for  the  Creator,  or 
God  of  the  Jews,  who  had  appointed,  it  to  be  a 
day  of  rest.  They  celebrated  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  -,  but  permitted  women  to  bapti2e,  and' 
used  only  water  m  the  cup.  They  had  like- 
wise churches  for  stated  public  worship ;  but 
concerning  any  particular  ceremonies  which 
Aey  might  observe  at  their  meetings^  we  have- 
no  information.  Eustbii  Hist.  Ecch  lib.  vi 
caf^i  13.  Epiphanii  Hares.  XLU.  Tertultian. 
de  Prescript.  Haret.  et  &fft.  Mardon,  passim^ 
Cavers  Hist.  Lit,  vol.  I.  sub.  sac.  Gnnt.  Beau-^ 
sobr^  Hist.  Manich.  torn-  ii,  ch.  5 — 8»  harde- 
ner s  Hist.  Heret.  book  is.  cb.  10.  .  Mosh*  Hsst^. 
EccL  sac.  si.  par.  ii.  cap,  5.  §.  7. — M. 

MARCK,  John,  a-  learned  Dutch  Cal-:* 
vinist  divine-  and  theological  professor  in  the- 
seventeenth  and-  early  part  of  the  eighteenth« 
century^  was  bom  at  Sncck  in  Friesland,  in  thcr 
year  1655.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni-^ 
Tcrsttjr  ^  Fraoekcr^  where  he  was  held  in  greaif 
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yepnte  £>r  liU'  tcquamtsnce  with  the  hblf 
Scriptures  and  sacred  antiquities^  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Gronin- 
gen^  where  he  was  chosen  minister,  and  was 
also  made  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1 68^^ 
he  resigned  these  offices  for  the  same  employ- 
ments in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
discharged  their  duties  with  equal  diligence 
and  credit  to  himself  and  that  seminarv,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  m  173 1, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  seventy- five. 
He  was  the  author  of  *<  De  Siby  Hints  Car  mini- 
bus DisputationesXII."  1682,  octafo';  <<  Com- 
pendium Theologiae,"  &c.  quarto,  of  which  he 
also  published  an  abridgement  in  i  amo^  entitled^ 
<^  Christianae  1  heologi»  Medulla  Didactico' 
Elenctica  ;*'  "  Commentaries**  on  several  books 
of  the  sacred  Scrjptures ;  ^'  Exercitattones  Bibr 
licae/'  in  eight  volumes,  printed  at  different 
periods;  **  Exerciutiones  Miscellanea,"  1690, 
•consisting  chiefly  of  ccmtroversial  treatises 
against  the  Cattholics,  Remonstrants,  Socinians, 
Sec*  In  1 748,  a  collection  of  his  philological 
pieces  was  published  at  Groningen,  in  two 
Volunies  quarto.  Sami  OnamaH.  Lk*  par.  v. 
Sub.  An.  1676.     ^ouv.  Di^t.  Hut, — ^M. 

MARCULF,  a  toonk^  known  by  his  col- 
lection of  ^  Formules/'  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  diocese  of 
Landry,  bishop  of  Paf  is.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  bishop  Landry  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  work,  was  of  Meaux,  in  the  eighth  century* 
The  **  Formulary''  of  Marculf  is  divided  into 
two  books,, the  first  containing  royal  charters, 
called  by  him  Pntapticmes  regales s  the  second^ 
acts  between  individuals,  called  CAarUe  pagenses* 
This  collection  is  very  useful  to  those  who 
study  the  history  of  the  early  periods  of  modern 
Europe.  It  was  first  published  by  the  learned 
Jerome  Bignon  in  1613,  illustrated  with  notes  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  Lindenbrog,  in  his 
'<  Code  of  Laws*''  A  second  and  improved 
,  edition  by  Bignon  appeared  in  1666^  quarto  ; 
and  k  was  lastly  printed  in  a  complete  form  by 
Baluze,  in  the  second  vohime  of  bis  **  Capitularies 
of  the  French  Kings,"  1677.     Moreru  —A . 

MARE,  Nicholas  de  la,  born  about  1641, 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  Chatelet  during 
near  forty  years*  As  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in 
the  king's  service,  he  was  made  steward  of  tlie 
household  of  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  prince  had  a  pension  for 
life.  He  was  employed  in  various  important 
commissions  relative  to  the  revenue,  and  made 
feveral  journeys  to  the  provinces  on  public 


occasions,  ill  which  he  acquitted  himself  to- 
general  satisfaction.  He  died  in  X7a3.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled 
"  Traite  de  la  Police,"  throe  volumes  folio, 
1705-^1719.  This  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  police  in  France, 
the  functions  and  prerc^atives  of  its  magistrates; 
its  regulations,  &;c.  and  though  not  without 
mistakes,  is  upon  the  whole  an  accurate  and 
welt-digested  work.  ~  A  fo«nrth  volume  was 
added  in  1738  by  M.  le  Cle'rc  de  Brillet.    M9^ 

MARE,  Philibbrt  i>e  la,  a  vnriter  o(^ 
history  and  biography,  was  a  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Dijon/  and  died  in  1687.  ^^ 
wrote  several  works  in  Latin,  in  a  style  imitating* 
that  of  de  Thou,  which  were  weH  received  by 
the  public.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  **  Com* 
mentarius  de  Bello  Burgundico  apud  Seciuanos,'*' 
1 642,  quarto,  containing  a  relation  of  the  war 
of' 1636.  A  second  edition  by  his  son  Philip, 
in  1 6891  among  other  additions,  gives  a  cata- 
logue of-  writers  oh  the  history  <of  Burgundy. 
Philibert  likewise  composed  'z  number  ot  livesr 
chiefly  of  literarv  characters;  and  he_le£t.  io 
MS.  memoirs  of  the  public  transactions  from  • 
1673  to  the  year  of  his  death.  A  life  which  he 
had  written  of  the  learned  Saumaise,  and  which 
tabd  been  corrected  by  Huet,  was  never  printed^ 
because  h»  son  was  apprehensive  of  the  dis« 
pleasure  of  Lewis  XIV.  from  the  eulogy  of  t 
man  who  was  not  a  Catholic  I     AforerL — A. 

MARETS,  RoLAMD  des,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1594,  was  for  some  time  an  advocate ;  but  dis« 
gusted  with  the  noise  and  contention  of  the 
bar,  he  retired  to*  a  life  of  literary  repose,  and 
died  unmarried  in  ^^653.  He  had  been  a 
scholar  of  the  learned  f  atl^  Petau,  and  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to-  the  knowledge  and' 
practice  of  pUre  latinity.  He  was  esteemed  an 
excellent  criticf,  and  wrote  a  number  of  Latin 
letters  on  literary  topics,  which  were  published 
after  his  death  by  M.  de  Launoy,  under- the 
title  of  ^'  Rolandi  Maresii  Epistolarum  philold* 
gickrum  Lib.  II."  166;,  and  1686.  They  are 
written  in  a  pure  style,  but  without  the  ease  of 
the  true  epistolary  manner.  Some  poems  of 
'his  composition  are  added  to  this  collection* 

MARETS  DE  ST.  SORLIN,  John  des, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  a  man  of  letters  of  a 
singular  character,  was  i>orn  at  Paris  in  r  595. 
(le  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  liveliness 
of  his  parth,  and  was  in  great  favour  with 
cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  used  to  amuse 
with  his  conversation  in  bis  hours  of  leisure, 
and  assist  in  the  literary  productions  which 
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were  the  fovble  of  that  gr^t  minister.     As  a  • 
reward  he  had  the  posts  of  comptroUcr-general . 
of  the  warcxtraordinarics,  and  secretary-general* 
of  the  marine  of  the  Levant.     He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  French  academy,  and 
made  himself  known  by  a  variety  of  composi- 
tions in  poetry  and  romance.      He  wrote  a 
number    of   dramatic   pieces,    of    which   the 
comedy  of  "  Les  Visionnaires"  was  the  most 
popular.  After  a  licentious  course  of  life,  which 
communicated  a  taint  to  many  of  his  works,  he 
became  a  visionary  and  fanatic  in  religion,  and 
^was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  "Jatisenists  and  all 
their  friends,  whorp  he  attacked  in  writings 
full,  of  extravagance.      He  applied    the   pro-, 
pnectesin  the  Revelations  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  144,000  elect,  was  to  destroy 
heresy  and  Mabometism,  and  bring  the  whole 
World  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.     So 
high  did  the  spirit  of  party' run  at^  that  time, 
that  he.  was  admired  and  patronised  by  some  of 
the  bishops  ;  and*  he  was  permitted,  though  a 
layman,  to  vent  his  reveries  in  religious  houses, 
nnd  assume  the  direction  of  devotees  of  both 
sexes.     Among  other  objects  of  his  virulent 
censiire  was  Boileau^  but  he  gave  full  scope  to 
the  satire  of  (hat  poet  by  his  ridiculous  epic 
poem  of  "  Clovis."    'He  preserved  his  credit 
with  the  great  to  the  last,  and  died  in  1676,  in 
the -house  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu  at  the  age 
<»f  eighty-one,     Bayie.^     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
MARETS, Samuel  pes,  in  Latin  Maresiuti 
z  learned  and  very  celebrated  French  protestant 
divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Oisemond  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1599.     At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  belles 
liettree  and  philosophy;  and  three  years  after- 
wards to  Saumur,  where  he  studied  divinity 
and  the  Hebrew  language.     He  completed  his 
theological  course  at  Geneva,.' and  in   1620, 
offered  himself  as  a  candttate  for  the  ministry 
to  the  synod   of  Charenton.      Having   gone 
through  a  severe  examination,  and  performed 
the  customary  exercises,  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction, he   was  adnsitted  to  the   ministerial 
<>ffice,  and  settled  by  the  synod  in  the  church 
of  Laon.     The  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
of  the  place  rendered  his  situation  both  arduous 
^nd  delicate  :  however,  he  conducted  himself 
in  it  with  great  ability  till  about  the  year  1624, 
when  an  attempt  upon  his  life  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  personal  safety-^ 
by  removing  to  some  other  place.     This  was 
attributed  .to  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  had  exasperated  by  his  correspondence 
ia  wcitiDg  with  the  governor  o£  la  Fere's  wife* 


In  imitation  of  heir  husband's  eiltrnple,   that', 
lady  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  them  to  re- 
nounce the  protestant  religion,'  and    to   turn 
Catholic.     Upon  this,  M.  des  Marets  sent  her 
a  letter  full  of  exhortations  to  return  to  the 
faith  which  she  had  deserted.     In  reply,  she 
wrote  to  him  a  vindication  of  her   conduct,     «* 
accompanied  with  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
history    of    her    conversion.      That    history' 
abounded  in  falshoods,  which  our  author  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
answered  her  vindication.      The   manner  in^ 
which   he   executed   this  'task  provoked   the 
Jesuits  to  such  a  degree,  that  ^hey  threatened 
to  be  reveriged  on  him  for  it ;  and  what  hap- 
pened to  him  soon  afterwards,  excited  strong" 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  effect  of  this  menace. 
For,  as  he  was  one  night  returning  home  from 
a  visit,  an  assassin,  who  hy  in  wait  for  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast.     Though  this 
blow  did  not  prove  mortal,  yet,   as  the  vil- 
lain Escaped  undiscovered,  and  the  magistrates 
shewed  an   indifference  about  searching  into 
the  affair,  it  was  thought  proper  to  release  M, 
des  Marets  from  the  ministerial  charge  in  a 
place  wher^  he  v(^as  exposed  to  so  much  danger^ 
and  he.  was  removed   accordingly  to  Falaise. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 624,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  succeed  James  Cappel  in 
the  office  of  pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Sedan,  upon  being  allowed  a  year  to  prepare 
himself  for  executing  the  duties  of  the  last- 
mentioned   office.      During  this  interval,   he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  flock,  and 
visited  Holland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  ' 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  in  1625. 
From  Holland  he  took  a  voyage  tb  England,- 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country  returned* 
to  Sedan,  where  he  commenced  his  labours'in 
the  divinity  chair.     These^  he  continued  about 
seven  years,  with  considerable  reputation,  but 
not  without  being  involved  in  some  troubles, 
which  he  supported  with  resolution,  encouraged* 
by  the  favour  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  and  the 
affection  of  his  church. 

In  the  year  163T,  des  Marets  attended  the- 
duke  de  Bouillon  -into  Holland,  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  to  his  army ;  and  in  the  following* 
year  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  stj^tes-gcneral^ 
who  made  him  minister  of  the  church  at  Mae- 
stricht.  With  this  appointment  he  retained  his 
chaplaincy,  till  after  the  duke  had  married  a 
,  Roman  Catholic  lady,  and  had  himself  privately^ 
engaged  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  M.  de  Mgrets  used  his  utmost  endea-^ 
vouns,  though  ineffectually,  to  preserve  the  duke 
WAdf  in  his  adherence  to  tiie  .protestant  re* 
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Hgion,  and  by  so  doing  incurred  the  hjitred  of 
the  docbe^s,  which  proved  th^  cause  of  much 
vexation  to  him.  While  he  was  thus  circum- 
stanced, in  1636  he  received  an  invitation  to 
\  .  become  pastor  to  the  church  of  Boisleduc,  with 
which  he  compKed  5  and  in  the  following  year 
.he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Schola  I/iustris 
of  the  same  city.  The  duties  of  this  post  he 
discharged  with  such  diligence  and  success, 
that  in  1640,  the  curators  of  the  university  of 
Franeker  sent  him  the  offer  of  a  professorship, 
which  he  declined ;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
he  accepted  a  similar  invitation  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Groningen.  To  this  university  he 
zealously  devoted  his  services  for  above  thirty 
years,  and  raised  it  into  such  high  repute,  that 
it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seminaries 
in  the  Low-Countries.  In  1652,  he  was  made 
sole  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Gr6nin- , 
gen,  where  till  that  time  he  had  gratuitously 
preached  once  every  Sunday,  to  assist  the  pastor. 
Influenced  by  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary 
merits,  in  1661  the  magistrates  of  Berne  offered 
liim  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  at  Lau- 
sanne, with  considerable  emolun^ents,  but  with- 
out efl^ect;  and  in  1663,  he  had  an  invitation  to 
the  same  post  in  tl^e  university  of  Leyden,  of 
^hich  he  signified  his  acceptance.  1:1  is  death 
dt  Groningen  in  tlie  same  year,  however^  pre- 
sented him  from  taking  possession  of  that 
oiEce.  Of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his 
talents  as  divinity  professor  were  held,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  curators  of  the  university  of'  Leyden 
were  solicitous  for  the  credit  of  his  name  to 
their  institution  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  M.  des  Marets  was  the 
author  of  a  prodigious  number  of  '^  Disserta- 
tions," **  Orations,"  **  Disputations,"  and  con- 
troversial treatises  against  the  Catholics,  Re- 
monstrants, and  Socinians,  of  which  a  chrono- 
logical list  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  ^*  Collegium 
-Theologicum,  sive  Systema  Breve  universae 
Theologiae,"  in  quarb.  This  "  System  of  Di- 
vinity" met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  was  much  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  pro- 
testant  universities  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Provinces. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  published  at 
Groningen  in  1675^  *"  ^^'^  volumes  quarto. 
In  Bayle  the  reader  may  meet  with  extracts 
from  some  of  his  polemical  pieces  against  the 
enthusiasts  and  Milienarians,  which  will  afford 
him  entertainment.  Our  author  left  behind 
him  two  sons,  who  were  respectable  for  their 
erudition,  and  particularly  distinguished  them- 
lelves  by  the  popuUrity  of  their  pulpit  talent^ 


Henry,  the  eldest,  was  originally  bred  to  the 
law,  but  relinquished  that  profession  for  the . 
ministry ;  and  ofhciated  successively,  with  great 
acceptance,  in  the  French  churches  at  Gronin- 
gen, Cassel,  Boisleduc,  and  Delft.  Daniel, 
his  younger  brother,  was  at  first  his  father's 
colleague  in  the  French  church- at  Groningen  ; 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Walloon  church  at 
Middleburg ;  and  afterwards  was  called  to  the 
French  church  at  the  Hague,  where  his  abilities, 
eloquence,  and  wit,  rendered  him  a  favourite 
at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  gave 
him  an  asylum,  and  a  confidential  employment 
in  one  of  his  countiy  palaces,  when  the  state  of 
his  health  obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministerial  functions.  These  two 
brothers  were  jointly  concerned  in  editing  that 
Frencb-versioii  of  the  Bible,  which  bears  their 
name,  and  was  printed  by  iilzevir  in  1 099,  on  ai 
beautiful  type  and  large  paper,  in  folio  The 
laborious  notes  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
were  chiefly  tjie  production  of  Des  Marets  the 
father,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons, 
Bayle,     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist  — M. 

MARGARET,  qu«en  of  Denmark, Norway, 
and  Sweden,  daugliter  of  Waldcmarlll.  king 
of  Denmark,  was  born  in  I353«  She  was 
married  in  ij66  to  Haquin  king  of  Norway, 
and  son  of  Magnus  king  of  Sweden..  Ac- 
cordingtothe  Danish  historians,  she  was  a  widow 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  in  1375,  upon 
which  event,  her  son  Olaus,  then  nine  yearsof 
age,  was  chosen  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway^ 
and  she  was  appointed  regent.  Other  historians 
place  the  death  of  Haquin  later ;  it,  however, 
xertainly  happened  before  that'of  his  son  Olaus, 
which  Jast  took  place  in  1387,  leaving  the 
male  line  of  the  three  northern  crowns  extinct. 
Margaret,  by  her  artful  management,  and  par- 
ticularly by  well-timed  liberalities  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  procured  an  unanimous  election  of 
herself  to  the  croWn  of  Denmark  5  and  Norway 
soon  followed  the  example.  Being  solicited 
by  the  states  to  marry  again,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession,  she  declined  the  proposal,  but 
nominated  for  her  successor- apparent  the  nearest 
of  blood  to  the  royal  family,  who  was  Henry 
of  Pomerania,  from  that  time  called  Eric 
Henry  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  brother  10  Albtrc 
of  Germany  king  of  Swden,  and  husband  of 
Ingelburga,  Margaret's  elder  sibter,  soon  de- 
clared himself  her  conlpetitor,  and  eng;iged  his 
brother  Albert  in  his  cause,  Prcpnraiions  fo^ 
war  were  hiade  on  both  sides;  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  party  of  malcontents  arose  in  Swedeit 
who  meditated  the  expulsion  of  Albert,  an(t 
tbe  adoption  of  Margaret  for  their  queen,    A 
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deputation  of  some  of  .the  principal  ooUes 
waited  on  her  with  an  offer  of  the  crown, 
which  she  gladly  accepted  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  made  hereditary ;  and  the  Swedish 
senate  actually  acknowledged  her  while  Albert 
was'  yet  in  the  fields  with  his  allies,  the  duke  of 
Mecklenbttrg,  the  princes  of  Holstein,  and  the 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom 
the  isle,  of  Gothland  had  been  ceded.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Falkoping^  when  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  and  capture  of  Albert.  Levies  were 
raised  in  Germany  for  his  succour,  and  the 
seas  were  infested  with  a  swarm  of  pirates, 
who  made  the  isle  of  Gothland  their  head- 
quarters, and  committed  dreadful  ravages. 
Nevertheless,  Margaret,  who  passed  into  Swe- 
den^ was  settled  in  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  in  1391 ;  and  by  effecting  a  peace  with 
the  Holstein  princes,  she  was  enabled  to  root 
out  the  pirates.  At  length  she  concluded  a 
negotiation  with  the  Vandal  cities,  by  which 
Albert  and  his  son  were  set  at  liberty  on  con- 
dition of  withdrawing  the  German  garrison 
from  Stpckliolm ;  and  in  1395  tranquillity  was 
fully  restored,  and  Margaret  was  solemnly 
crowned  queen  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 
She  caused  Eric  to  be  confirmed  as  hcjr  suc- 
cessor, procured  a  redemption  of  the  crownr 
lands  alienated  by  Albert  in  Sweden,  and 
adopted  a  number  of  prudent  regulations  for 
the  confirmation  of  her  authority  and  the 
healing  of  animosities.  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  her 
dominions,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
strictions of  law  upon  all  ranks  of  her  subjects- 
She  protected  commerce  by  providing  for  the 
security  and  good  treatment  of  foreign  mer- 
chants resorting  to  her  ports,  and  employed 
the  most  vigorous  means  for  suppressing  piracy. 
Many  of  the  Swedish  nobles  having;  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  weakness  of' the  crown 
to  render  their  lands  free  from  all  public  im- 
posts, she  reduced  them  to  the  general  ob%a- 
tion  of  supporting  the  government  by  which 
they  wtre  protected.  Such  measures  CQuld' 
not  fail  of  exciting  partial  discontents ;  but  her 
policy  of  always  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
the  clergy,  and  displaying  her  piety  by  the 
founding  of  monasteries,  endowing  of  churches, 
and  similar  acts,  fixed  that  powerful  body  in  her 
interests,  and  thereby  maintained  her  credit 
with  the  people. 

In  f397  was  concluded  the  famous  union  of 
Caknar,  by  which  the  three  northern  kingdoms  ' 
were  declared  to  be  indissolubly  united  under 
one  bead,  who  should  be  chosen  successively 


by  each  of  the  three,  atid  then  cotifirmed  at  ai 
assembly  of  the  whole,  and  should  spend  hit 
time  equally  between  them,  applying  the  rer 
venue  of  each  to  its  own  expenditure.  Many 
other  regulations  were  enacted  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes }  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  policy 
durably  to  unite  what  nature  had  separated  1 
and  this  treaty  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  war9 
and  dissensions  for  several  centuries.  Of  fo- 
reign transactions,  one  was  an  attempt  to  re* 
cover  the  isle  of  Gothland  from  the  Teutonic 
knights,  which  terminated  in  a  cooQ|)romi8e« 
Disputes  with  the  house  of  Holstein,  which 
had  impoliticly  been  suffered  to  gain  possession 
of  Sleswick,  succeeded,  which  continued  with 
little  intermission  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign. 

Margaret,  by  the  vigour  and  vigilance  of  her 
administration,  retained  her  full  authority  at 
home,  and  made  herself  respected  abroad.  She 
was,  however,  much  mpre  belbved  by  her 
Danish  than  her  Swedish  subjecu,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  to  complain  of  several  inva»ons  of 
their  rights,  and  infractions  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  had  agreed  to  the  union  of 
Calmar.  She  put  most  of  the  governments  of 
Sweden  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  trusted 
none  of  the  natives  but  a  favourite,  Abraham 
Broderson,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  a 
fine  person,  and  on  whom  she  accumulated 
posts  and  dignities.  The  indignant  Swedisb^ 
nobles  in  a  body  presented  to  her  a  remon-* 
strance  on  the  violations  of  their  rights,  and 
obtained  no  other  answer  than,  **  that  thej 
might  guard  them  with  as  much  vigilance  aa 
she  would  keep  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom.'' 
It  was.  therefore  little  to  their  regret  that  she 
was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness  in  1412,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years,  including  the  period  of  her  regency.  The 
name  of  Margaret  Waldemar  stands  high 
among  female  sovereigns,  and  she  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  "  Semirams  of  the  North"  from 
the  extent  of  her  rule,  the  policy  of  her  admini-r 
stration,  and  perhaps  from  a  suspicion  of  irre-» 
gularity  in  her  morals.  She  possessed  the 
qualities  of  industry,  activity,  steadiness,  and 
resolution,  and  though  little  cultivated  in  her 
mind,  h^d  a  natural  eloquence  fitted  to  imprest 
a  public  assembly.     jMod.  Univ*  Hut, — A. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  queen-consort 
of  England,  was  daughter  of  Rene  titular^  king 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  descended 
from  the  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles 
V^  of  France.    Brought  up  in  the*  petty  court 
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©f  a  king  without  a  single  province,  licp  natu- 
ral strength  of  mind  was  not  enfeebled  by 
early  indulgence,  and  she  wa$  distinguished  -as 
the  most  accomplished  young  princess  of  her 
ttme,  when  she  was  fixed  upon  by  cardinal 
Beatifort  and  his  party  for  wife  to'  Henry  VI. 
6f  England.  The  macch  took  place  through 
the  negotiation  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  T443, 
and  Margaret  came  over  to  share  with  a  weak 
husband  a  throne  disquieted  by  rancorous  and 
contending  factions.  She  naturally  threw 
herself  into  that  party  which  had  been  the 
means  of  her  elevation ;  and  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucester  was  ef- 
fected by  their  machinations,  she  was  general- 
ly suspected  of  being  privy  to  his  murder. 
The  surrender  of  the  province  of  Maine,  to 
Charles,  the  queeit^s  uncle,,  in  consequence  of 
a  secret  article  in  the  marriage  treaty,  aggra- 
vated the  odium  under  which  Margaret,  and  her 
favourite  Suffolk,  laboured;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
that  nobleman,  which  followed^  is  represented 
by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  having  cost  her 
more  tears  than  are  usually  shed  on  tne  loss  of 
^  political  ally.  In  i454>  while  the  national 
discontents  were  rising  to  a  crisis,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  She  was  soon  after  called 
upon  to  exert  all  the  vigour  of  her  character 
tn  resisting  the  Yorkists  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  Though  Henry  was 
made  prisoner,  she  raised  troops,  and  support- 
ed the  royal  cause  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
she  was  able  to  restore  her  husband  to  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty,  and  efiect  a  favourable  com- 
promise. The  war,  however,  was  renewed  in 
2459,  and  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in 
the  following  year,  the  Lancastrians  were  de- 
feated, and  Henry  again  fell  into  the  power 
of  his  adversaries.  Margaret  with  her  mfant 
son  fled  first  to  Durham,  and  then  into  Scot- 
land; whence  returning  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
hind,  she  engaged  the  nobles  of  that  part  in 
her  cause,  and  collected  a  powerful  army. 
With. this  she  met  the  duke  of  York  at  Wake- 
field, December  1460,  and  gave  him  a  total 
defeat.  The  duke  was  slain  in  the  action, 
and  his  head,  by  Margaret's  orders,  was  cut 
crff,  and  placed  on  the  gates  of  York,  crowned 
in  derision  with  a  paper  diadem.  His  youngest 
son,  Rutlahd,  was  killed  in  cold  Uood  by  the 
furious  Clifibrd;  several  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion were  put  to  deaths  and  an  example  was 
thus  given  of  the  cruelties  whidi  marked  the 
progress  of  this  civil  war.  In  1461  the  queen 
gave  a  bloody  defeat  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
partisan  of  Edward,  son  of  the  duke  of  York, 
at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans^  ia  which 


she  recovered  the  person  of  the  king,  now  » 
passive  pageant  in  the  hands  of  both  friends 
'  and  foes.  She  displayed  her  sanguinary  and 
revengeful  disposition,  by  ordering  the  execu- 
tion of  lord  BonviUe,  to  whose  care  Henry  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists,,  and  who  was 
promised  pardon  by  the  impotent  king.  The 
approach  of  Edward  with  a  superior  force 
obliged  her  again  to  retreat  to  the  north;  and 
that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  thft 
people  of  London  and  the  lords  of  "his  party, 
an  ^vent  which  seemed  fatal  to  the  hopcs^of 
the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  the  Ikentiousness 
in  which  her  troops  were  indulged,  increased 
the  Lancastrian  army  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
It  was  met  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire  by  Edward 
and  Warwick  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  March  (461,  more  bloody 
than  any  other  in  these  destructive  wars.  The 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated;  and  Mar* 
garet  and  Henry,  who  had  remained  at  York 
during  the  action,  made  a  hasty  retreat  into 
Scotland.  After  soliciting  with  little  success 
the  government  of  that  cotmtry  to  aid  her 
cause,  she  went  over  to  France  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  by  offering  to  deliver  Calais  to 
the  French  king  should  Henry  be  restored  to 
the  crown,  she  obtained  a  succour  of  two  thou^ 
sand  men  at  arms,  with  which  she  re- landed 
in  Scotland.  Joined  by  a  band  of  Scotch 
freebooters  and  some  friends  of  her  party,. 
she  made  an  inroad  into  the  north  of  England 
in  1464,  and  proceeded  to  Hexhana.  She 
was  there  encountered  by  a  force  under  lord 
Montacute,  who  routed  and  totally  dispersed 
her  troops.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  with 
her  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  was  descried 
by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  stript  hereof  her 
jewels,  and  ^treated  her  With  great  indignity. 
Escaping  from  their  hands  while  they  were 
quarrelling  about  the  booty,  she  penetrated 
into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  wandered 
about,  spent  with  fatigue  and  terror.  At  length,^ 
seeing  a  man  approach  with  his  sword  dra\Kii, 
she  summoned  up  resolution  to  bring  her  fate 
t6  a  decision.  Advancing  to  meet  him,  **  here, 
friend;  (said  she)  I  commit  to  your  protection 
the  son  of  your. king.**  Struck  with  the  no-- 
bleness  of  her  manner,  and  charmed  with  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  man,  though  a 
robber,  devoted  himself  to  their  service;  and 
after  concealing  them  for  some  time  in  the 
woods,  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  sea 
coast,  whence^they  took  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping into  Flanders.  Margaret  went  to  her 
father's  court,  where  9be  lived  several  yeara 
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!n  retirement,  while  her  husband  was  a  prison- 
er in  the  tower  of  London.  At  length,  in  1 470, 
the  flight' of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  France, 
after  he  had  ccfrnmenced  -a  rebellion  again&t 
Edward,  produced  an  alliance  between  Um 
and  the  exiled  (jueen,  which  again  roused  her 
to  activity.  It  was  agreed  that  Warwick 
should  make  an  effort  to  restore  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  tmd  that  prince  Edward,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Margaret,  should  espoufe  his 
daughter  Anne ;  which  alliiUice  took  place  in 
•France.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  and 
soon  *  effected  that  extraordinary  revolution 
which  obliged  Edward  to  quit'  his  kingdom 
and  take  refoge  in  Flanders.  (See  Edwaud  IV.) 
Margaret  in  the  mean  time  was  preparing  to 
second  his  efforts;  but  on  the  very  day  on 
wl\ich  she  landed  at  Weymouth  with  a  small 
body  of  French  troops,  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
April  14,  147T,  terminated  the  life  of  War- 
wick and  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy.  On 
receiving  the  fatal  news,  Margaret  took  sanc- 
tuary, but  being  encouraged  by  the  junction 
of  several  Lancastrian  nobles,  she  advanced 
with  a  continually  increasing  army  to  Tewks- 
bury.  There  she  was  encountered  by  the. vic- 
torious Edward,  who  gave  a  final  defeat  to  the 
party,  sealed  by  the  dapture  of  the  queen  and 
'  nef  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  massacred  by 
the  pitiless  conqucrorsi  Margaret  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  where  her  husband  perish- 
ed about  the  same  time.  She  was  afterwards 
fansomed  by  Lewis  XL,  and  retired  to  France, 
where,  in  1482,  she  ended  in  tranquillity  a  life, 
chqcquered  with  more  change  of  fortune,  and 
embittered  by  more  calamities,  than  can  easily 
be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crowned  females. 
Her  talents  and  un.subdued  spirit  excited  ge- 
neral admiration ;  while  her  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  disposition,  and  the  preference  sjie, 
gave  to  the  interests  of  her  native  country, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the, 
greater  part  of  tTie  English  nation.  Shake- 
spear,  whose  historicjil  plays  are  the  echo  of 
popular  report' and  opinion,  paints  her  as  a 
very  fury,  destitute  of  all  the  tenderness  and 
modesty  of  her  sqx.     Humts  Hist,  of  England. 

'  MARG'ARET  OF  VALOIS,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was 
born  at  Angoulemein  1492.  She  was  brought 
up  at  the  court. of  Le>vis  XII.  and  married  the 
duke  of  Alen^on  in  1509,  of  whom  she  be- 
came the  widow  in  .1525.  When  her  brother 
was  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  much  indisposed 
through  the  ungenerous  treatment  he  met  with, 
Margaret  paid  him  a  visit,  and  restored  him  to 


healtli  by  her  kind  ofEces,  aad  by  the  eflecti 
of  the  free  remonstrances  which  she  made  to 
Charles  V.  on  his  conduct  towards  him.  H^ 
therefore  aKvays  regarded  her  ^'\x\\  .fraternal 
affection  and  g^atitud^;  and  in  1527  married 
her  to  "Henry  d'Albret  king  of  Navarre,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions..  When  upon 
the  throne  of  this  small  kingdom,  she  joined 
with  htr  husband  in  every  effort  to  make  it 
flourish,  by  encournging  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts,  improvi^jg  the  administration  o£ 
justice,  and  promoting  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion. She  was  herself  fond  of  reading,  and 
her  literary  curiosity  had  led  her  to  enquire 
into  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  which 
were  at  that  time  spreading  through  France 
and  Germany,  and  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  her  mind,  that  she  became  ncar-p 
iy  if  not  altogether  a  convert.  She  ^ave  pro- 
tection to  several  divines  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  opinions,  and  interceded  with  her 
brother  Francis  in  favour  of  the  reformed  in 
his  territories.  She  read  the  Bible  in  a  rude 
^French  translation,  an,d  selected  scenes  from 
the  New  1  estament,  which  ihe  formed  into 
some  of  the  compositions  called  myst<rie$» 
partly  comic,  partly  tragic,  and  caused  to-  be 
represented  in  her  court.  She  even  wrote  a 
work  in  divinity,  entitled  *^Le  Miroir  de  TAme 
Pccheresse,"  primed  in  1533,  which  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne.  She  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  her  attachment  to  the  new  opinions, 
and  would  have  experienced  more,  had  not  her 
brother  authoritatively  interposed.  His  affec- 
tion for  her  continued,  even  aftCLhe  Ijad  him- 
self become  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ed in  France;  it  ii*  true,  she  never  ^hrew  oiF 
the  exterior  prpfession  of  the  catholic  religion, 
and  became  more  assiduous  in  her  compliance, 
with  its  ceremonial  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  she  finally  returned  to 
the  faith  in  w^hich  she  h^d  been  educated,  ~  A 
singular  anecdote  is  related  of  her,  which  dis- 
plays more  curiosity  than  philosophy-j-that, 
although. much  afraid. of  death,  she  once  sat 
by  the  bed-side  of  one  of  her  bed-chamber 
ladies  who  was  dying,  in  order  to  witch  whe- 
tl\er  she  could  perceive"  the  soul  depart  from 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  puff  of  wind  or 
vapour.  It  will  appear  remarkable  at  the  pre- 
sent diiy,  that  a  lady  so  much  addicted  to  seri- 
ous >nd  pious  contemplations,  and  of  unsus- 
pected virtue,  should  have  composed  a  set,  of 
tales  as  licentious  as  those  of  Boccacio)  but 
such  qoptradiction^  were  not.  uncqmn^on  at  a 
time  when  the  general  manners  were  gross. 
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^  lOiH  decorum  was  little  understood.  Tiiit  work> 
by  wtiicli  she  is  best  i  known  as  an  author,  is 
entitled  «  L'Heptameron  ou  sept  Journ<;es  de 
la  Rcyne  dc  Navarre."  It  was  written  in  the 
cayety  of  youth,  and  was  not  printed  till  after 
.  her  death;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
wished  to  suppress  it^  or  was  unwilling  to  be 
known  for  the  author.  The  style  is  said  to  be 
lively,  and  of  a  pleasant  simplicity,  and  the 
stories  well  invented.  The  work  has  been 
often  reprinted,  both  separately  and  with 
other  tales  of  a  similar  kind.  Margaret  died 
at  Odes  in  Bigorre  in  1549,  leaving  one  only 
child^  Joan  d'Albrct,  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  A  collection  of  her 
poems  and  other  pieces  was  published  in^  1547 
4>y  her  valet-de-chambre  John  dc  la  Haye, 
•under  the  title  of  <<  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
jguerite  des  Princesses.'*  Bayle.'^A. 
;  MARGHINANI,  or  nntive  of  the  to^vn  of 
Marghmnn.  This  is  the  surname  of  Borha- 
KEDDiN  Ali,  son  of  Aboubckr,  a  great  mussul- 
man  lawyer,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  he* 
glra  591,  or  1 195  of  the  christian  aera.'  He  is 
the  author  of  a  very  celebrated  work^  entitled 
."  Hediat  fil  Forofi,"  or  •*  Introduction  to  the 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  of  the  Mussulmans,'' 
which  has  had  a  number  of  commencatorl. 
The  same  author  composed,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  *'  A  Collection  of  Juridical  Deci- 
sions*," and  wrote  another  wprk,  entitled, 
**  Bedaiat  almobtadi,*'  or  "  Instruction  for 
Young  Students,"  attributed  to-  Ahou  Hafsan 
ml'Marghsnani^  who  died  in  the  year  593,  or 
119.7.  There  is  also  another  book,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "  Akdhiat  aURessoul,"  or 
**  Decisions  of  Mahoniet,"  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Aii  Bert  Abde}-ra%zak  ai'Mar^ 
^hinanu  All  these  works  appear  to  be  the 
performances  of  one  an<^the  same  author,  the 
above  named  son  of  Ahoubekr.  D'Herbeit^s 
Biblioth,  Orient. — M. 

MARGGRAF,  Andrew  Sigismond,  a  ce- 
kbratod  chemist,  was  born  in  i7P9at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  was  court»apotbecary  and 
assessor  of  the  college  of  medicine.  He  early 
knbibed  from  his  domestic  education  a  taste 
{or  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  but  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  latter  he  was-chiefly  indebted 
to  the  celebrated  professor  Neumann,  whose 
disciple  he  was  for  five  years.  He  afterwards 
further  improved  himself  under  professor  Spiel- 
mann.at  Strasburg-,  and  in  1733  he  entered 
as  a  student  at  Halle  under  Ho^mann  in  phy* 
sic,  and  Juncker  in  chemistry.  -  For  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  mineralogy  at  the  souroe,  he 
went  in   1734  to  Frcybcrg  in  Saxony,  where 
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doctor  Henckel  was  then  in  high  repufarictt 
for  that  branch  of  natural  history;  and  he 
practised  the  art  of  assaying  under  Susmilch« 
In  1735,  taking  the  Hartz  mines  in  his  way, 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  applied  so 
closely  to  chemical  labours  as  to  injure  hit 
health,  which  was  never  afterwards  vigorous. 
His  abilities  soon  became  known,  and  in  1737 
he  received  from  Brunswick  the  offer  of  the 
place  of  dqcal  apothecary  and  a  department  in 
the  mines;  but  after  making  enquiries  on  the  . 
spot,  he  found  the  situation  not  sufficiently 
advantageous,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  where 
lie  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  aggregated  to  the  So* 
ciety  of  Sciences,  and  began  to  furnish  n>c* 
moirs  for  the  *'  Miscellanea  Berolinensia;*^  an4 
when  this  society  was  renovated  in  1 744  as  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettres, 
he  was  placed  in  the  class  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. The  academy  in  1754  entrusted  th« 
laboratory  to  him ;  and  in  1 760  he  was  chosen  - 
director  of  his  class.  This  was  the  highest 
point  of  ambition  to  a  man  who  lived,  as  it 
were,  in  his  laboratory,  and  was  entirely  ab« 
sorbed  in  the  study  or  practice  of  the  art  to 
which  he  devoted  himself.  This  assiduity, 
however^  did  not  impair  the  amenity  of  his 
temper  and  manners,  and  he  relaxed  in  the  « 
society  of  his  friends,  not  without  a  degree  of 
convivial  indulgence.  He  had  been  for  some 
years  subject  to  spasmodic  attacks,  when,  in 
1774,  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  left  behind  it  a  paralytic  affection.  lis 
continued,  however,  to  entertain  his  friends 
with  cheerfulness,  and  hQ  attended  on  the 
academy  till  the  autumn  of  1776.  A  gradual 
decline  of  bodily  and  mental  powers  tlience- 
forth  took  place,  under  which  he  sunk  in  ' 
August  1782. 

The  reputation  of  Marggraf  as  a  chemist  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe,  and  he  obtainel 
the  honour  of  being  nominated  an  associate  o ' 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and 
of  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Mentz.  His 
writings,  which  all  appeared  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  former  and  present  literary  society  of, 
Berlin,  were  collected  and  publisned  in  Cjer- 
man,  and  also  in  a  French  translation  in  two  ^ 
volumes  octavo.  They  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  processes  and  analyses,  described  in 
clear  and  simple  languai^t;,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  accuracy  and  veracity.  Some  of  the 
most  invport^it  of  his  discoveries  relate  to 
phosphorus  and  its  acid;  to  the  production  of 
zinc  in  a  metallic  form  from  calamine ;  to  the 
production  of  ii.\ed  and  volatile  alkali;  to  the 
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BoTognan  stone  atiA  manganese;  to  phfina; 
•ftd  to  the  saccharine  acid.  He  is  quoted  by 
bU  contemporary  chemists  with  respect  and 
confidence,- and  ranks  among  the  principal  im- 
provers of  the  science  before  the  new  form  it 
.nas  taken.  Eloge  m  Mem*  de  VAcad.  R,  dn 
Berlin,— k. 

MARIA  THERESA,  empress  of  Germany, 
and  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.,  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  17 17. 
She    married    in    1736  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
trand-duke  of  Tuscany.     At  the  death  of  her 
Mther  in    1740  she  remained  sole  heiress  of 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
ftad  been  assured  to  her  by<he  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, guarrantced  by  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.     The  hope  of  despoiling  an  unpro- 
tected female  was,  howfcvcr,  too  great  a  tempt- 
ation to  be  overcome  by  the  faith  of   treaties; 
end  claims  were  raised  on  all  sides  to  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  inheritance.     In  the  mean- 
time she  took  quiet  possession  of  it;  and  by 
her  personal  graces  and  the  charms  of  her  aff«- 
Bilify  ingratiated  herself  with  all  het  subjects, 
especially  the  Hungarians,  with  whose  ancietft 
oath  of  allegiance,  conceived  in  a  strong  spirif 
©f  freedom,  she  was  politic  enough  to  be  con- 
tented.    The  storm  first  broke  upon  Silesia ; 
which  was  seized- by  Frederic  11.  kingof  Prus* 
aia,  who  began  his  martial  career  with  that  ex- 
ploit (see  his  article).     He  secured  his  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  province  by^a  victory;  and  his 
success  induced  the  court  of  France,  in  con*- 
function  with  the  electcrr  of  Bavaria,  to  enter 
mto  the  war.    Their  combined  forces  overran 
Upper  Austria,  and  approached  Vienna,  which 
Was  thrown  into  great "  alarm.     Maria  Theresa 
retired  to  Presburg  in  Htmgary,  where,  as- 
sctnbling  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  she  ap- 
peared before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her 
arms;  and  made  such  an  animating  and  affect- 
ing address,  that    the  nobles  all  drew  their 
sabres,  and  vowed  to  die  for  their  king  Maria 
Theresa.     They  raised  a  powerful  army,  which 
marched  to  Vienna,  and  secured  it  from  assault; 
and  the  losses  of  that  campaign  were  chiefly 
itmited  to  the  capture  of^  Prague,  where  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  m^s  crowned  king  of  Bohe*' 
mia.     %Ie  was  soon  after,  by  the  French  inter- 
est, elected  emperor  of  Germany.    Tlie  he- 
roism of  the  queen  of  Hungary  rendered  her 
very  popular  in  England,  where  private  sub- 
scriptions were  made  for  her  assists nce^  and 
the  nation  soon  entered  into  the  war  as  her 
ally.     By  the  prudent  cession   of    Silesia   to' 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  1742  she  detached  that 
formidable  enemy  from,  the  confederacy,  a$. 


she  did  about  the  same  tinie  the  king  of  Vxp^ 
land,  electOT.of  Saxony.  The  particular  event* 
of  this  war,  which  at  lei^h  involved  most  of 
the  European  powers,  do  not  belong  to  this 
article,  b  is  enough  to  mention^  that IVf aria* 
Theresa,  who  displayed  through  the  whole  of  it' 
a  degree  of  firipiiess  and  vigour  which  would 
have  done  hopoiar  to  any  sovereign,  was  crown^ 
led  qtneen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  in  1743;  that 
«he  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  hea^* 
of  her  husband  in  1 745 ;  ahd  that,  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  she  was  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  all  her  dcAninions,  with 
the  exception  of  Silesia,  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

On  the  restoration  of  ^eace,  the  empress* 
queen  (the  title  by  which  she  was  usually 
lonown)  turned  her  whole  attention  to  the  re* 
paratiqn  of  tlie  calamities  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  the  improvement  of  her  dominions 
by  commerce  and  the  useful  arts.  New  port« 
opened  and  new  sources  ef  trade  explored^ 
canals  dug,  manufactories  established,  schools 
of  the  arts  founded,  public  libraries  formed^ 
and  a  college  fbt  die  sciences  instituted  at 
Vienna,  bearring  the  name  of  Maria-Thcressif 
testified  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
Tihich  this  princess  and  her  ministers  pursued 
die  great  objects  of  public  good.  SKd 
herself  displayed  a  benignity  of  soul  which 
softened  every  trace  of  that  haughtiness  which 
had  long  been  a  characteristic  of  her  house  $ 
imd  by  continoal  acts  of  kindness  and  con- 
descension she  -endeared  herself  to  her  subjecta  . 
of  every  rank.  It  was  impossible  for  love  and 
veneration  to  be  carried  farther  than  that  which 
was  inspired  by  a  sovereign,  who,  to  female 
beauty  and  gentleness,  added  masculine  dig'* 
nity  and  intielligence.  A  warm  attachment  to 
the  duties  of  her  religion  wae  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  her  character;  aixi  perhaps  it  exerted 
too  great  an  influence  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  dis* 
gusted  than  edified  by  the  strictness  vritl^ 
which  they  were  trained  to  the  practices  of  at 
nun  lite  devotion.  In  some  other  instances,  too,, 
it  is  said  that  her  zeal  approached  the  borders 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance  ^  it  must,  however, 
be  allowed  that  her  conduct  in  general  display- 
ed all  the  saiutary  influence  of  reiigtons  prin« 
ciples,  and  that  as-  a  wifej  a  mother,  and  a  so* 
vereign,  she  ha»  had  few  equals- upon- the 
throne. 

The  court  of  Vienna  wa«  never  able  to  re«- 
concile  itself  to  the  loss  of  Silesia j  and  the- 
aggrandisement  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  ^ho 
was  personally  as  well  as  polkically  hated  byi 
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A^  eMpvess-queen^  was.  %  constatrt  subject  of 
alarm  and  jealousy.  A  secret  league  for  de«- 
priring  him  of  hisxonquestSy  and  perhaps  for 
•despoiling  liim  of  part  of  his  hereditary  domi* 
nions,  was  entered  into  between  Maria- There- 
at, the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  orpo- 
Band  as  elector  of  Sajpony,  which  Frederic  dis- 
tcovered  and  tbwarkd.  At  length  an  unpre- 
cedented alliance  was  formed  between  the 
houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  and  on  the 
other  side,  England  and  Prussia  joined  inter- 
ests. The  active  Frederic  struck  the  first 
stroke,  and  carried  l^s  arms  into  Bohemia. 
The  famous  seven  years  war^  so  fertile  in  inci- 
dents, and  marked  by  so  many  changes  of  for- 
tune, commenced.  The  junction  of  Russia 
with  his  other  foes  brought  Frederic  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Its  separation  from  them,  and 
his  own  astonishing  efforts,  saved  him  ^  and  in 
fine,  the  treaty  of  Huberrsburg,  in  1763,  con- 
firmed to  him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and 
^restored  Germany  to  its  former  political  state. 
T'hc  only  advantage  gained  by  the  empress- 
queen  was  the  election  of  her  son  Joseph  to 
^he  succession  of  the  empire  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  1765  she  lost  her  husband,  the 
emperor  Francis,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
a  constant  and  most  affectionate  union  for 
thirty  years.  She  ever  after  wore  mourning, 
and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  tomb  ^f  her 
lamented  partner.  When  the  plan  was  laid  in 
1773  for  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
it  is  said  that  her  son  Joseph  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  her  consent  to  such  a. 
scheme  of  injustice,  and  that  she  was  over- 
come only  by  an  argument  addressed  to  her 
religious  zeal.^  (Sec  Joseph  II).  Thenceforth 
she  seems  not  much'  to  have  interfered  in  the 
management  of  public  affairS)  though  she  was 
a  check  upon  her  son  in  his  innovating  desigf>s, 
especially  such  as  included  the  abolition  of 
convents  and  other  changes  in  the  church-es- 
tablishment. She  died  at  Vienna  in  Novem- 
fccr .  1780,  at  the  Sge  of  sixty-three,  consoling 
^herself  in  her  last  moments  with  the  purity  of 
her  intentions  in  all  her  conduct,  and  having 
merited  the  glorious  title  of  the  mother  cfker 
people.  She  left  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
*  family,  of  whom  one  son  was  emperor,  an- 
other grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  one  daughter 
queen  of  France,  another,  of  Naples;  happy 
that  she  could  not  look  into  the  awful  secrets 
of  futurity! — A. 

MARIALES,  Xantes,  an  Italian  domim- 
can  monk,  and  voluminous  ;Krritor,  was  de- 
scended from  the  noble  family  of  Pinardi,  and 
^orn  at  Venice  about  tlie  year  ij8o.    He  en« 


tiircd  young  into  the  brdef  of  St.  Domini€^ 
when  he  renounced  his  family  name  for  tliat  bf 
Mariales,  and  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  study  di- 
vinity. Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  iTo- 
minated  in  the  chapter  general  Jield  at  Rome 
in  i6o8,  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Padua  for  the 
year  1608.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  studies  in  the  conventual 
college  of  the  same  city;  which  post  he  filled 
for  the  third  time  in  the  year  1624.  The  rest 
of  his  life  he  devoted  to  srudy,  declining  every  ' 
honourable  office  which  his  order  would  have 
conferred  on  him.  The  violence  of  his  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
particularly  appeared  in  some  of  his  works 
against  the  liberties 'of  the  Gallican  church, 
occasioned  his  being  involved  in  disgrace,  and 
sent  twice  into  exile  from  the  terri(oriea  of  the 
republic,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  senate.  He 
spent  his  latter  days  in  his  native  city,  where 
he  died  in  1660,  about  the  age  of  eiglity.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Controversias  ad  univer- 
sam  Summam  Theologise  S.  Thom.  Aquina- 
tis,"  &c.  1624,  folio;  "  Bibliotheca  Interprci- 
tum  ad  universam  Summam  Theologias  Divt 
Thonwe,"  1660,  in  four  volumes  folio;  "  Am- 
plissimum  Artium  Scientiarumque  Omirium 
Amphitheatrum,  hoc  est,  de  rebus  untversis 
celeberrimae  Qusestiones  disputatae  ab  orbis 
Oracuk)  D.  Thoma/*  1658,  folio;  "  Quali 
Prcsagimenti  possono  haversi  delle  present!  1 
Sconvolie  Dell'  Austria,  e  della  Spagna,  e  da  i' 
jprogressi  de  gl'Eretici,  e  de*  Francese,*'  &c. 
1643,  octsivo,  under  the  name  of  Peter- Paul 
Torelli;  "  Stravaganze  nuovamente  Seguitc 
nel  Christianissimo  regno,  di  Francia,"  &e. 
1646,  quarto;  *<  Enormita  inaudite  nuovamente 
uscite  in  Luce,  nel  christianissimo  Regno  di 
Francia,  contro  il  Decoro  della  sede  Apostolica 
Romana,'*  under  the  name  of  Sigismund  Cam* 
P^ggS  &c.     Moreri.      Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  * 

MARIANA,  Juan  de,  a  historian  of  great 
fame,  was  born  in  1536  at  Talavcra.  Juan 
Martinez  de  Mariana,  his  father,  was  afterwards 
dean  and  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  in  that 
town.  His  mother's  name  was  Barnardine  Ro- 
driguez :  he  was  an  illegitfmate  child.  It  was 
early  seen  that  the  boy  possessed  strong  me- 
mory and  quick  apprehension.  He  was  sent  to 
Alcala,  a  university  th)?n  in  great  esteem,  and  ' 
there,  among  other  tutors,  studied  under  Fr. 
Apriano  de  Hucrga,  a  man  t>f  uncommon  eru- 
dition,  and  well  versed  in  the  oriental  languages. 
At  this  time  Ignatius  Loyola  had  sent  missiona- 
ries into  Castile  to  establish  his  order  there,  and 
Mariana  who  was  then  only  in  his  seventeenth 
yeari  joined  them.     After  having  past  the  two 
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probationary  yenrs  in .  the  Tiovic*mte  seminarf 
at  bimancaSy  he  took  the  first  vowS)  and 
was.  seht  by  his  superiors  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Alcala/ 

Diego  Laynez»  the  architect  of  this  extraor- 
d^iary  order,  was  then  its  general     He  had 
just  established  the  great  college  at  Ronoe,  and 
M  appointed  Mariana  to  the  chair  of  theology ; 
no  inconsiderable  honour  for  a  young  man  of 
four-and-tY^nty,  as  the  ablest  raembcrs  of  the 
society  would  of  course  be  selected  for  these 
conspicuous  situations.     Four  years  he  lectured 
in  Rome,  where  Bellarmine  was  one  of  his 
pupils  }  then  was  removed  to  Sicily  to  open  the 
jcourse^of  theology  which   the  company  had 
begun  there  :  after  two  years  residence  in  that 
island,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  same  capa- 
4;it;y  V  tb£  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
iim  by  the  university  there,  and  for  five  years 
he  publicly  expounded  Aquinas  :  a   singular 
•train  of  preparatory  studies  for  the  man  who 
.was  to  become  the  popular  historian  of  Spain! 
,     The  climate  of  Farts  disagreed  with  him, 
and  his  health  being  impaired  by  this  cause, 
su:iFered    by    his   indefatrgable   application   to 
study  ^   he   therefore   obtained  permission   to 
resign  his  chair  and  retire  to  the  house  of  the 
professed  at  Toledo,  so  near  his  birth-place, 
that  it  may  be  called  his  native  air.     The  re« 
'moval  seems  to  have  effected  a  cure,   or  he 
could  not   have  discharged  the  many   duties 
which  were  imposed  upon  him.     He  was  made 
/*izaminador    Synodal^    and   Comultor  'del  Santo 
sfiiio;  and  D.  Gaspar  de  Quiroga,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  employed  him,  among  other  tilings, 
to  form  the, catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  which  was  published. 
in  1584.     About  this  time  he  bore  a  part  in 
the  edition  of  St.  Isidore's  works,  and  incurred 
some  suspicion  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arias  Montanus.     He 
himself  was  a  Hebraist,,  and  in  thi^,  as  in  sub- 
sequent  instances,  be  proved  that  the  interests 
of  literature  and  of  liberty  were  dearer  to  him 
than  those  of  his  order  or  himself. 


work  was  ▼ery  great  in  bis  own  and  in  other 
countries.  A  translation  was  loudly  called  for» 
and  happily  for  his  own  fame  he  resolved  to 
be  his  owji  translator.  But  the  Castilian  differs 
materially  from  the  Latin  history,  because  Ma- 
riana had  nowac«)uired  a  more  tnorough  knoww 
ledge  of  his  subject.  Even  of  this  version 
each  of  the  four  editions  which  were  published 
in  his  life-time  differs  from  the  last.  The 
continual  emendations  evince  that  he  spared 
no  pains  to  correct  his  own'  errors ;  but  they 
justify  the  charge  of  his  opponents,  that  he 
learnt  the  history  of  Spain  when  he  was  wri&» 
ing  it. 

A  learned  attack  upon  this  history  was  puBi- 
lished  at  Milan  by  Pedro  Mantuano,  entitle* 
Jdvertencias  a  la  tfistoria  de  Juan  dg  Mariana^ 
16 1 1,  and  republished  with  additions  at  Madrid^ 
16 13.  The  work  was  as  learnedly  defe;iided 
by  D.  Thomas  Tamaio  de  Vargas  at  Toledo^ 
16 1 6.  This  very  erudite  man  rciates  that  Ma- 
riana (with  whom  he  lived  in  habits."  of  intimate 
friendship)  would  neither  read  Mantuano'i 
censure,  nor  his  defence,  though  Vargas  wished 
him  to  revise  it  before  it  was  sent  to  press. 

His  history  comes  down  to  the  end  of  Fe»- 
nando  the  Catholic's  reign.  I  have  not  ventured^ 
he  says  in  his  dedication,  to  pass  farther  and 
relate  more  .modern  events,  lest  1  shouW  offend 
by  speaking  the  truth,  or  fail  in  my  duty  by- 
dissembling  it.  Mariana  is  no  servile  historian  ^ 
there  were  trammels  hanging  about  him  vvhiciv 
he  could  not  shake  off,  but  every  where  he  gives 
proof  of  manly  feelings  and  honourable  indig- 
nation against  guik.  He  has  been  accused  of 
injuring  the  honour  of  Spain  and  the  character 
ot  her  kings,,  by  speaking  too  plainly  of  thehr 
crimes :  such  an  accusation  is  sufficient  praise^ 
Other  charges  are  better  founded  \  if  a  story 
embellished  his  narrative,  he  did  not  too  scru- 
pulously examine  into  its  authenticity,  and  he 
has  admitted  traditions  into  his  wdrk  which 
had  been  decisively  exploded.  As  for  his 
miracles,  he  could  not  have  written  witkove 
them  :  he  whp  wishes  them,  away  ^may  as  well 


Mariana  had  long  aspired  to  be  the  historian     not  read  history  at  all,  for  he  will  read  it  to 
,  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the  little  leisure     little  purpose. 

The  best  Spanish  historians  had  hitherto 
inserted  in  the  body  of  their  work  those  docu- 
ments and  dissertations  which  should  h^ve 
been  given  in  appendixes  or  notes.  Vlariana 
rejected  these  altogether.  Here  was  the  ad-* 
vantage  of  an  u  nbroken  narra  tive-  The  histories- 
of  the  several  Spanish  kingdoms  had  hitherto 
been  separately  related.  Mariana  carried  theia 
on  together  in  chronological  order.  Something 
was  lost  in  precision^  but  more  was  gained  ia 


.  which  his  superiors  left  him,  he  followed  the 

t  indications  of  his  own  happier  genius.     Knure 

had  designed  him  for  something  better  than  to 

expound  Thomas  AquinaS)  and  to  emasculate 

books  for  the  inq^uisitiou.     At  length  the  re- 

suFt  of  his  voluntary  labours  appeared  under 

the  title  of  Historise  de  Rebus  Hispania  libri  XX. 

,  Toleti,   1 59a.     It  ''waj  afterwards  extended  to 

'  thirty  books.     Tlie  Menlz  edition- of  1605  *^ 

(.ti^c  n^o^it  complete*     The  celebrity  of  this 
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eompactness*    Above  all  he  won  the  reader's 
attention   by  a  freer  and  stronger  and  more 
awakening  8tyle>    They  who  read  the  history 
pf  Spain  for  entertainment  will  always  read  it 
in  Mariana  ^   he  is  the  historical  classic  of  his 
country.     Garibay  is   better  authority.      But 
they  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  historical 
research  need  not  be  told  that  the  only  way  of 
acquiring  satisfactory  knowledge,   or  at  least 
such  knowledge  as  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  is  to 
have  recourse  to  the  fcontcmporary  chroniclers. 
In  1599  he  published  his  treatise  De  Rege  (sT 
Regis  Instltutioney  which  was  condcmtied  to 
the  flames  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
for  its  seditious  tendency.    The  Jesuits  have 
often  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  order  :  this  was  not  Ma- 
riana's case ;  his  views  were  of  a^wider  range; 
he  thought  of  mankind,  not  of  the  company. 
His  next  publication  was  of  a  very  misceHaueous 
nature.     Tractatus  septem^   turn  tbeologici^   turn 
historici:   viz.      I.    I)€    Adventu  Beati  JacoH 
jlpostoli  in  Hispaniam,    i.  De  Editione  Pulgata 
S.  S,  Bibliorunu    3.  De  Spectacuiis.     This  he 
afterwards  published  in  Castilian  under  the  title 
of  Afariana  contra  las  Representaciones  al  Rej 
N.  &,   memoriaL    4.    De   Monetit  Muiati^ne. 
5.  De  Die  &  Anno  Mortis  Christi.  6-  De  Annis 
Arahum  cum  nostris  Annis  comparatis,    7.   De , 
Morte  ^  Immortalitatej  lib,  3.  Colonise,  1609. 
The  fourth  and  the  last  of  these  treatisek  ex- 
posed him  to  persecution.    A  long  and  vexatious 
process   was  instituted  against   him ;  he  was 
confined  a  year  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco 
at  Madrid,  anc^  did  not  without  difficulty  get 
the  affair  terminated.     In  searching  his  papers, 
a  treatise  was  found  upon  the  faults  of  the 
constitution  of   the   company  :    Discursus  de 
errorribus  qui  in  formd  Gubernationis  Societatis 
Jesu  occur  runt.     In  .consequenct  of  this,  and 
of  his  defence  of  Arias  Montanus  against  the 
wishes  of  his  order,  he  was  never  appointed  to 
any  office,  but  considered  as  a  suspected  and 
disgraced  member.     A  copy  of  this  was  ob- 
tained secretly,  and  published  at  Bourdeaux  in 
16^5.     He  who  published  it  was  no  friend  to 
the  company,  but  apparently  no  enemy  to  Ma- 
riana, as  the  publication  was  delayed  till  after 
his  death. 

Mariana  was  not  a  man  to  be  afflicted  by 
such  disgrace  \  and  the  exemption  from  office  he 
would  rather  resard  as  an  advantageous  pri- 
vilege, which  left  him  at  leisure  for  his  own 
pursuits.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  literature  ;  but  except  an  epitome  of 
Photius,  and  some  remarks  upon  Garibay's 
genealogical  tables>  his  latter  works  were  all 


upon  thcolpgical  subjects.  His  last  publtcatiott 
consisted  of  Scholia  upon  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  an  elegiac  version  of  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  He 
died  at  Toledo  on  the  sixteenth  of  February 
1623,  at  the  good  old  age,  of  eighty-seven, 
having  resided  in  that  city  forty-nine  years, 
excepting  the  year  of  his  confinement.  The 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.  are  said  to  have 
exceeded  twice  the  nuQiber  of  all  that  he  had 
published.    J^ic.  Antonio.     Capmany. — R..  S. 

MARIM,[VIicHAEL-ANGELo,a  French  monk 
of  the  order  of  Minims,  and  a  celebrated  writer 
of  spiritual  novels,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  originally  of  G^noa,  and  born  at  Mar* 
seilles  in  the  year    1697.     Having  taken  the 
vows  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he 
was  first  employed  in  teaching  at  different  semi- 
naries belonging  to  his  order ;  after  which  he 
attracted  much  notice  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
frequently  consulted  as  a  casuist  and  confessor. 
Four  times  he  was  elected  provincial.     Wiii!e 
he  was  yet  young  he  was  settled  at  Avignon, 
where  he  preached  controversial  sermons  against 
the  Jews,  and  it  is  said  witW  very  unc^mmoit 
success.     In  the  same  city  he  published  his 
different  works,  by-  which  he   acquired  very 
high  reputation  in  the  class  of  ascetic  writersl 
Pope  Clement  XIIL  was  so  much  pleased  with 
them,  that  he  honoured  the  authoi  with  three 
briefs,  full  of  the  most  flattering  encomriums. 
This  pontiff  gave  directions  to  father  Marin,  to 
collect  and  methodize   in  one  uniform  'work 
**  The  Acts  of  the  Saints ;"   but  he  had  not 
completed  more  than  two  volumes  of  that  de- 
sign, in  1 2mo.  before  he  Uras  carried  off  by  a 
dropsy  of  the  chest  in  1767,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.     As  a  writer,   he  took   the 
iamous  Camus  bishop  of  Bell  ay  for  his  moJel, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  his  readers  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  by  the' charms  of 
fiction.      The  titles  of  several  of  his    pioui 
romances  may  be  seen  in  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 
—  M. 

M  ARINEO,  Lucio,  a  writer  of  history,  was 
born  at  Bidino,  a  small  town  in  Sicily.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  literature  in  his 
native  island,  he  studied  at  Rome  under  Pom- 
ponio  L'Jto,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  his 
baptismal  name  of  Luke  into  Lucio.  Returning 
into  Sicily  about  148 1,  he  taught  school  ac 
Palermo  for  live  years  •,  when  he  was  persua.led 
by  Frederic  Henriquez,  great  admiral  of  Castille, 
to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  He  fixed  himself 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  joi?ied  with  Elio  An- 
tonio Nebrissense,  a  Spaniard  who  had  studied 
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matiy  ye$x^  In  Italy,  in  combating  the  barbarism 
and  ignorance  Jivbich  bad  long  reigned  in  the 
schools  of  Spain,  and  introducing  a  taste  for 
pure  latinity.  After  teaching  at  Salamanca  for 
twelve  years,  h^  was  called  to  court  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  appointed  one  of  the  royaji 
cf^plains,  and  presea^ed  with  sevoral  benefices' 
lu  gratitude  for  their  patronage,  be  composed 
'  several  works  relative  to  the  history  of  that 
kingdom,  namely,  *'  De  Laudibus  Hispanise, 
lib.  VIL,"  "pe  Aragoms  Regibus,  lib.  V.  j" 
**Dc  Rebus  Hispaniae  memorabUibus,  lib.  3pCIl." 
He  likewise  wrote  **  Familiar  Epistles,"  in 
seventeen,  books,  **  Orations''  and.  '*  Poems." 
His  style  is  not  elegant  compared  to  that  of  the  , 
writers  of  a  later  period,  but  deserves  praise 
CQOsideriDg  the  tim^  and  place  in  which  he  . 
wrote  5  and  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reformers  of  literature.  It  is  not  known  when 
he<lied,  but  be  was  certainly  Irving  in  1533.* 
i'iraboichi. — A. 

MARINER,.  Vicente.  This  mswj  is  re- 
markable for  having  wasted  great  learning  and 
prodigious  industry  in  a  more  extraordinary 
way  than  a,ny  other  human  being  before  or 
since.  He  was  a  Valencian  by  birth,  and  in 
tte  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  held 
the  offices  of  treasurer  to  the  collegiate  church . 
of  Empudias,  and  librarian  at  the  Escurial. 
Three  .o^ly  of  his  works  havje  been  published  \ 
a  Latin  vcrsipn  of  Julian's  oration  to  the  sun 
with  annotations^  a  Latin  version  of  Theo- 
phiiact's  epistles  in  the  collection  of  the  fathers ; 
and  a  Latin  panegyric  upon  the  ipfan^  D. 
Feman(|o.  He  translated  into  Latin  hexameters, 
line  for  line,  the  whole  of  Homer's  works,  real 
and  imputed  \  he  likewise  translated  into  Latin 
verse,  though  not  with  the  same  foolish  and 
laborious  precision,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Lyco- 
*  phron,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Quintus  Calaber, 
'  and  the  poems  of  Ausias  March.  To  all  the 
Greek  writers  in  this  list  he  added  the  scholia 
in  Latin,  and  translated  also  the  scholia  upoQ 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Euripides.  And  to  fill 
«p  his  leisure,  he  amused  himself  with  transla?- 
tions  (all  into  Latin)  from  Hippocrates,  Por- 
phyry, Philostratu^,  Pletho,  Philo,  Eusebius,  St^ 
Methodius,  St.  Anastasius>  Johannes  Gazaeus 
the  grammarian,  &c.  any  thing  which  fell  in 
his  way  and  happened  to  be  in  Greek,  nQ  matter 
iipon  what  subject,  nor  whether  written  by 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Gentile.  Arrian  and  Ari- 
stotle he  rendered  into  Spanish. 

Translations,  however,  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  his  hbourS.  He  wrote  a  Latin  history 
of  Peru,  which  Antonio  de  Leon  mentions 
with  applause  in  his    BiUhibeca   Occi4entalu 


Indue ;  and  a  btstory  of  Spain ;  prose  dissert*^  ^ 
tious  which  it  would  be  wearying  to  enuooerate, 
and  above  three  hundred  ai^d  eighty  thousand 
Greek  and  Latin  verses.     He  himself  aays  in 
cue  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  360  quires  of 
paper  full  of  his  own   manuscripts  in  a  very 
small  handj   and  the  most  extraocdinary  part  * 
of  his  history  15,  that  this  wrixing  was  so  es-  : 
ceedipgly  small  and  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  no  . 
'persoji  but  himself  could  read  it,  and  of  course 
the  whole  of  his  labours  became  perfectly  use- 
le^  as  soon  as  he  died  !   Fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  posterity  has  nothing  to  * 
regreti-     Nic.  Antonio* — R.  S. 
'  MARINI,  GiAMEATTisTA,  usually  called 
li  Qavallere  Marin'iy   an  Italian  poet  of  great  • 
temporary  fame,  was  born  at  Naples  in  J  5 69.  • 
His  father,  yho  was  a  counsellor,  wished  to 
bring  him  tip  to  his  own  profession,  but  was 
unablfe   to  overcome  the  repugnance  to  legal 
studies  which  an  early  attachment  to  poetry 
produced  in  him,  as  it  has  done  in  so  many . 
others.    Expelled  from  the  paternal  loof,  and 
denied   even  a  subsistence,   he    obtained   aa. 
asylum  with  a  person  of  rank,  till  a  juvenile 
misdemeanour  caused  him  to  be  committed  to< 
prison.     On  recovering,  his  liberty  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  country  and  repair  to  Rome, 
where  he  fivcd  some  years  with  cardinal  Peter 
AJdobraudini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ravenna 
aivd  1  urin.     At  this  last  city  he  rendered  htm- 
sdf  conspicuous,  uot  only  by  his  talents,  but- 
by  the  literary  warfare  which  he  mainuined 
with  various  antagonists.     Of  these  the  most 
acrimonious  was  Gaspar  Murtola,  a  Genoese, 
who,  envious  of  his  rising  reputation,  and  of 
the  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  Sc.  Maurice, 
and   Lazarus   conferred   on   him   by  cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  attacked  him'  in  some   sonnets^ 
and  lampoons.     Marini  in  return  treated  him 
so  severely  ip  his  "  Muftoleide,"  that  the  en-, 
raged  poet  one  day  discharged  a  pistol  at  hin^ 
in  the  streets  of  Turin,  wliich  missed  his  rival, 
but  wounded   a  favourite   of  the  duke  who- 
stood  by  hia  side.      For  this  .atrocious    act 
Murtpla   would  have   beeti  hanged,  had   not 
Marini  begged   his   life  o?  the   duke.      The 
quarrel,  however,  still  continued,  and  calumnies 
were  raised  against  Marini,  which  caused  his 
imprisonment,    till   the   interposition   of    the 
marquis  Manso  and  other  persons   of  credit 
procured   his  liberation.     He  then,    in  16 15, 
went  to  France,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by   queen    Margaret:     She  was  dead  at  hit 
arrival  \  but  he  was  patronized  by  queen  Mary 
of  Medicis,   who  settled  upon   him  a  liberal 
pensipo*    It  was  ia  France  that  be  published 
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hh  iwwt  faniQtts  poem,  the  "  Adone/'  first 
printed  hi  1623.  This  work  involved  him  in 
anotiier  violent  contest  with  a  brother-poet, 
carried  on,,  like  the  former,  with  much  in- 
decent sarcasm,  and  not  worth  recording. 
Marini,  on  the  invitation  of  cardinal  Ludovisio, 
had  returned  to  Rome  in  1622,  where  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  academy  degli  Umoristi. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  by  the  viceroy  duke  of 
Alva.  He  was  meditating  a  return  to  Rome, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  df 
which  he  died  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
When  he  found  himself  near  his  end,  he 
earnestly  requested  that  all  the  licentious  and 
indecent  passages  in  his  poems  migh^  be  ex- 
punged, but  they  were  too  much  to  the  taste 
nf  the  age  for  such  a  sacrifice. 

The  cavalier  Marini  is  accounted,  by  the 
sound  critics  of  Italy,  the  great  corrupter  of 
their  poetry,  by  the  introduction  of  a  manner 
full  of  extravagant  figures  and  unnatural  con- 
oeits.  It  was  called  the  sti/e  Marinesco^  and 
became  characteristic  of  the  Italian  poets  to  a 
late  period.  Marini  himself  had  a  lively  ima- 
gination aiid  fertile  invention,  and  in  many 
passages  displays  a  true  poetical  genius,  but 
depraved  by  affectation  and  false  taste.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  new  little  read.  Be- 
sides his  **  Adone,*'  of  which  there  were  many 
editions,  theiie  are  "  La  Strage  degli  Innocenti,*' 
•*  Rime,"  "  La  Sampogna  j"  &c.  and  also  % 
collection  of  letters.  His  life  has  been  written, 
and  his  po^ms  criticised,  by  many  of  the  Italian 
literati.     Moreri,     TiraboschL — A. 

MARINOM,  John  James,  a  celebrated  ma*- 
tfiematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in  1676, 
at  Udtna  in  the  Frioul.  He  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  education,  that  at  the  age 
of  scveiiteen  he  had  finished  his  course  of  phi- 
Iqsophy  j  and  havitig  afterwards  conceived  a 
decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  he  applied 
to- that  branch  of  study  with  such  assiduity  and 
success,  as  to  outstrip  all  his  felYow-students. 
In  1696,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Vienna, 
and  two  years  after  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy.  His  reputation  being 
now  estaUished,  his  acquaintance  was  courted 
by  many  persons  of  distinction,  some  of  whom 
were  desirous  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the 
fliathematical  sciences ;  and  he  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  in  the  quality  of  tutor,  that  the 
etnpefor  Leopold,  in  consequence  of  his  merit, 
appointed  him  mathematician  to  the  court.  In 
this  capnclty  he  traced  outlines  of  circumvalln- 
tion  round  the  subihrbs  of  Vienna,  consisting 
^  a  foss  and  rampart  j  the  principal  object  of 


which  was  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  rebels^, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  smuggling^ 
which  at  that  time  prevailed.     After  the  death 
of  Leopold,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection* 
of  his  successor;  and,  by  his  orders,  in  1706, 
made  a  survey  of  the  capital  and  its  environs, 
which   was  engraved  the  same  year  in  four 
large  sheets.      In    1709,   some  'disputes  had 
arisen  between  the  emperor  ^nd  gome  of  the 
neighbouring   sovereigns    in    regard   to   their 
boundaries  j    and,  as  the  pretensions  on  each 
side  were  involved  in  such  intricacy,  that  it 
required  a  man  of  great  prudence  and   ability 
to  settle  them,  Marinoni  was  appointed  en* 
gineer  of  Loner   Austria.     In   1714^  he  in- 
vented  an  instrument  for  measuring  soperfides 
in  an  easy  manner  and  without  calculation,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  planimetre  balance. 
The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  U55e  of 
this  instrument  he  dedicated  to  •  the  emperof 
Charles  VI.,  but  it  was  never  printed.     These 
continued  proofs  of  bis  talents  and  application! 
still  tended  to  heighten  that  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  ;  but  nothing  gained  him  so  much 
respect  as  his  integrity  and  goodness  of  hearts 
The  measures,  therefore,  which  he  proposed 
were  ^readily  adopted,  because  every  one  was 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  liis  intentions.     In 
1 7 1 7,  h?  formed  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
an    academy   destined   to   geometry   and  the 
military  sciences,  which  being  approved  by  xh& 
emperor,  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and,  next  year,  Marinoni  was  appointed, 
sub-ditector  of  the   new  establishment.      lit 
i7T9.he  recei\'^d  a  patent  as  first  mathematiciatt 
to  his  majesty  ;  and  in  that  quality  was  sent  to 
the  Milanese  to  milke  a  survev  of  the  duchy :  a 
labour  on  which  he  was  employed  three  years;, 
and  which  he  completed  to  the  satisfaction  or 
his  sovereign.     In  1726,  he  was  admitted  iriid^ 
the  class  01  thfe  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  ap- 
pointed chief  direcltor  of  the  military  academy. 
Great  disputes  having,  about  this  time,  arisetl 
hi  Italy  respecting  the  limits  of  the  different 
sttitcs,  in  consequence  of  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  MaS 
rinoni  was  requested,  in  1729',  not  only  by  hitf. 
imperial  majesty,  but  by  several  of  the  Italiart 
princes,  to  rtsume  the  discussions  entered  into- 
on  that  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  theni 
to  a  conclusion.     Tliou^h  this  undertaking  re-, 
quired    talents   of  no  ordinary   cast,    as    the 
question  was  not  merely  to  assign  to  each  by 
measurement  what  belonged  to  him,,  but  t6> 
reconcile  a  multitude  of- complex  and  opposite 
interests,  resulting  from  the  pretensions  of  the- 
difierent  daioaants,  he^ettled.the  whole  to  the- 
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<atlsfactioti  of  every  person  concerned.  •  About 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  he  had 
purchased  from  an  officer,  then  commandant  of 
Vienna,  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  house,  where 
he  proposed  to  erect  an  observatory  5  but  the 
active  life  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  had 
tetaided  the  execution  of  this  project  for  thirty 

J^cars.     In  1730,  however,  he. established  what 
le  called  specula  domestica ;  causing  all  the 
instruments   he  intended  to  use   to   be   con- 
structed under  his  own  inspection  ;  and  it  was 
a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  number  of  work- 
men, he  had  collected  at  his  house,  where  they 
laboured    at    a   very   inconsiderable  expence. 
Marinoni  was  accustomed,  in  general,  to  con- 
struct every  thing  he  used,  such  as  carriages, 
harness,  Sec'  and  he  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment around  him  printers,  engravers,  book- 
binders, &c.  bv  which  means  every  thing  he 
undertook  w^  Drought  as  near  to  perfection  as 
possible.     He  was,  consequently,  enabled  to 
form  one  of  the  most  complete  observatories 
in  Europe ;  and  he  made  observations  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  those  of 
the   ablest  astronomers.      The   fruits  of  his 
labour  he  afterwards  published  in  his  magnifi* 
cent  work,  "  De  Specula  Domestica,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  son  of  Charles  VI.  in  1745. 
Next   year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  on  the 
recommendation  6f  Maupertuis,  then  president; 
and  in  1751  he  published  a  new  work  entitled, 
**De  Re  Ichnocraphica."     This  was  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  another,  "  De  Re  Ichno- 
metria^"  in  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  his 
planimetre  balance  ^  but  the  printing  of  it  was 
interrupted  by  that  malady  whicl^  put  a  period 
to  his  existence.     Having  been  at  church  on 
Christmas^day,  1754,  he  returned  in  the  evening 
and  staid  till  midnight ;  by  which  means  he 
caught  a  violent  cold,  and  being  conveyed  back 
to  his  lodgings,  much  indisposed,  he  died  on 
the  t^ntb  of  January  following.     He  continued 
.   a  bachelor,  which  rendered  him  master  of  his 
time  ;  and,  as.  he  Jived  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,   he  enjoyed   good   health   to  a   very 
advanced  period.     He  left  behind  him  thirty*- 
six  volumes  of  astronomical  observacrions,  ar.' 
Tinged   iti   the  best  order.     During   the  last 
twenty  years  of    his  life,  he   seldom  lost  a 
moment  of  his  time.     All  his  domestics  were 
astronomers,  each  of  whom  had  his  appointed 
functions  to  perform,  and, ,  provided  they  dis- 
charged their  duty  well  in  this  department,  he 
pardoned  their  negligence  in  every  thing  else. 
He  possessed  a  valuable  collection  of  mathe- 
malical  and  astronomical  instruments^  the  latter 


of  .which  he  bequeathed  to  the  empress  queen^ 
who  accepted  the  legacy,  and  made  the  most 
generous-  use  of  it  by  presenting  it  to  the  uni-. 
*versity.  Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  BirUn  pi^ 
Formey. — J. 

MARIOTrE,EDME,an  eminent  French  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, concerning  the  place  and  time  of  whose 
birth  his  biographers  have   furnished  no  in- 
formation.    He   became  prior  of  St  Martin 
sous  Beaume,  four  leagues  from  Dijon ;  wa« 
admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1666;  and  died  in  the  year  1684. 
He  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  one  of  the 
first  French  philosophers  who  applied  much  to 
experimental  phyics  5   carrying  into  his  philo- 
sophical researches  that  spirit  of  scrutiny  and» 
investigation  so  necessary  to  those  who  would* 
make  any  considerable  progress  in  them.     He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Shock 
or  Collision  of  Bodies;"  "  An  Essay  on  Physicsi" 
**  A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Motion  of 
^  Fluids;"  «*  New  Discoveries  relating  to  Viabn  ;'* 
"  A  Treatise  on  Levelling  j"  "  A  Treatise  <wi 
the  Motion  of  Pendulums ;"  ^^  Experiments  on 
Colours ;"  and  a  great  number  of  curious  and 
valuable  papers  communicated  to  the  Academy- 
of  Sciences,  and  inserted  in  their  "  Memoirs," 
from  vol.  I.  to  vol.  X.     A  collection  of  all 
his  pieces  was  published  at  Leydeo,  in  1717,  iti 
two  volumes  quarto.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist^   Hut^ 
"ton's  Math.  Dut.^^M. 

MARIVAUX,  Peter  Carlet  de  CHikii- 
BLAiN  DE,  a  distinguished  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1688.  His  father  ^ 
had  an  office  in  the  mint  at  Riom  in  Auvergne  ^ 
but  the  family  was  originally  Norman,  and  had 
possessed  scvnral  magistracies  in  the  parliament 
of  that  province.  With  a  slight  tincture  of 
classical  literature,  he  was  early  regarded  as  a 
youth  of  parts  5  and  the  ambition  of  becoming 
an  original  writer  was  his  ruling  passion.  An 
intimacy  with  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  nou- 
rished in  him  that  preference  of  the  moderns 
totheancients  which  his  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  latter  naturally  inspired ;  and  one  of 
his  &rst  attempts  was  a  travestie  of  Homer,  on 
the  model  of  Scarron's  Virgil,  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  throv/Jng  ridicule  on  that  father  of 
poetry.  The  drama,  however,  was  the  walk 
in  which  he  first  exercised  his  inventive  powers. 
At  the  age  ^of  eighteen  he  produced  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  wager,  a  comedy 
in  verse  in  one  long  act,  entitled  "  L^  Pere 
Prudent."  This,  however,  was  only  read  be» 
fore  a  private  company  ;  and  it  was  Qot  till  his.. 
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thirty-scconcl  ycarthjit  he  ventured  to  present 
upon  the  theatre  his  tragedy  of  "  The  IJeath  of 
Annibal**  Its  reception  and  his  own  sober 
examination  convinced  him  that  his  genius  was 
not  formed  to  excel  in  the  sublimest  depart- 
ment of  the  drama ;  and  he  thenceforth  confined 
himself  to  comedy,  in  which  he  struck  out  a 
new  path.  This  was  that  of  delicate  and  re- 
fined sentiment,  and'  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
fubtlcty  in  the  devcloperaent  of  passion  and 
character,  which  in  general  succeeded  very 
welf  witfe  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  a 
nice  perception  of  all  the  shades  and  diversities 
in  the  human  mindr  It  was,  howeyer,  on  the 
Italian  theatre,  ^hich  is  accounted  less  critical 
than  the  French  theatre,  that  he  brought  out 
the  greatest  number  of  bis  pieces,  and  with  the 
most  uniform  applause.  He  was  accused  of  a 
monotony  of  subject,  almost  all  his  comedies' 
turning  upon  what  were  termed  "  surprises  dc 
Tamour,"  or  concealed  love  betraying  itself  in- 
voluntarily. His  oWn  defence  against  the 
charge  of  uniformity  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  played  a  single  tune 
with  nice  variations.  "  In  my  pieces  there  is 
sometimes  a  love  of  which  the  two  lovers  are' 
unconscious ;  sometimes  a  love  that  they  both 
feel,  but  mutually  wish  to  hid6  from  one 
another ;  sometimes  a  timid  love,  not  daring  to 
declare  itself;  sometimes,  in  fine,  an  uncerts^in, 
and,  as  it  were,  an  undecided  love,  a  half-born 
love,  which  the  parties  suspect  without  being 
sure  of  it,  and  which  they  secretly  watch  in 
their  own  breasts  before  they  suffer  it  to  take 
wing."  The  style  of  his  comedies  is  censured 
as  being  a  singular  unnatural  jargon,  at  once 
familiar  and  affected,  and  absolutely  the  same 
in  all  his  personages,  from  the  marquis  to  the 
cbwn,  the  master  to  the  valet.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  a  writer  had  a  mean  opinion 
of  the  genius  of  Moliere  j  nor  is  it  very  sur- 
prising, that  after  the  natural  manner  had  lost 
its  novelty,  this  artificial  form  of  comedy,  sup- 
ported by  real  talent  ond  ingenuity,  proved 
successful,  notwithstanding  its  defects.  Mari- 
vaux  produced  about  thirty  pieces  on  the  two 
theatres,  a  great  part  of  which  are  still  occa- 
siotially  represented.     They  are  all  in  prose. 

He  has,  however,  obtained  a  greater  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  foreign  countries,  by  his 
novels.  The  first  which  he  composed,  entitled 
**  Phar9amon„ou  Its  nouvelles  folies  romanes- 
ques,"  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Don  Quixote,  is 
much  less  known  and  esteemed  than  his  two 
others, "  Marianne,"  and  ''Le  Paysan  Parvenu." 
Of  the  latter,  *'  Marianne"  is  accounted  the 
principal,  and  indeed  not  many  works  of  the 
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class  in  any  language  rank  higher.  Althoughj 
with  Marivaux's  other  novels,  it  labours  under 
the  same  faults  of  style  with  his  cdmedies,  and 
supcrabounds  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  yet  it 
is  acknowledged  to  display  :in  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart,  to  present 
many  truly  interesting  situations,  and  m.my  just 
and  elevated  sentiments.  Fhc  **  Paysan  Par- 
venu" is  preferred  by  some  as  possessing  more 
gaiety  and  variety,  and  a  more  direct  moral 
purpose.  This  author  is  reckoned,  however, 
to  touch  the  passi6ns  with  more  delicacy  than 
force,  and  to  overload  the  action  of  his  pieces 
with  reflexions.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  his 
novels  are  unfinished  ;  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  indolence,  since 
•  he  was  always  writing,  but  to  an  impatience  of 
carrying  one  plan  to  a  termination,  while  new 
ones  were  starting  up  in  his  mind.  Another 
work  of  Marivaux  deserving  of  notice  is  his 
"  Spectateur  '  Francois."  This  abounds  in 
acute  remarks  and  lively  portraitures,  and  iu 
wit  and  variety  is  reckoned  to  surpass  'all  his 
other  pieces ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  peculiarly 
marked  with  his  characteristic  faults  of  lan- 
guage. It  had  but  moderate  success,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  author  after  two  small 
volumes  had  been  published. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  acquired  by 
his  productions,  it  was  not  till  his  fifty-fifth 
year  that  he  obtained  admission  into  the  French 
academy.  One  reason  of  this  was,  that  he 
never  intrigued  for  that  honour,  being  a  mau 
without  pretensions,  superior  to  all  meanness  ' 
of  solicitation,  and  truly  philosophical  in  his 
estimate  of  life.  In  his  disposition  he  was  mild 
and  friendlv,  philanthropical,  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  indigent  and  afilicted,  towards 
whom  he  exercised  a  liberality  often  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  He  was  upright  and 
disinterested,  careless  of  fortune,  and  contented 
to  live  in  a  kind  of  obscurity  with  a  few  inti- 
mates. His  extreme  sensibility  rendered  him 
captious,  and  apt  to  take  offence  where  it  was 
not  intended ;  but  he  bore  in  silence  the  many 
satirical  attacks  that  were  made  upon  hin.-,  and 
never  replied  to  his  critics.  He  was  sinxrerely 
attached  to  religion,  as  the  grciat  resource  of 
the  wretched,  but  without  any  afFectntion  of 
extraordinary  devotion.'  It  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  one  who  wrote  so  much  about  thft 
passion  of  love  should  be  insensible  to  its 
power.  Me  married  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
woman,  and  was  long  inconsolable  when  he 
had  the  mirfortune  to  lose  her.  Many  years 
afterwards,  he  formed  another  attachment, 
which,  without  the  fervour  of  )cve,  she    the 
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balm  of  tenderness  over  his  latter  days.  Re 
died  after  a  long  illness  in  1763,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  D^Alemlert  Eloges  Academ. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist — A.  • 

MARIUS,  Caius,  a  famous  Roman  com- 
mander and  head  of  a  party,  was  bom  of  an 
obscure  family   in   the   district  of   Arpinum, 
He  passed  his  early  youth  in  rustic  occupations, 
distinguished  by  size  and  strength  of  body,  ^ 
and  roughness  of  manners.     Having  entered 
Into  the  army  at  the  military  age,   he  gave 
froof  of  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
tvhere  he  attracted  the  notice  of  his  general, 
Scipio,  vih'o  is.  said  to  have  predicted  his  future 
renown.     He  was  not  less  conspicuous  for  his  ^ 
hardiness  and  exact  observance  of  discipline, 
than  for  his  courage ;  and  every  step  which  he 
rose  in  military  rank  was  the  consequence  of 
some  meritorious  action.     In  the  consulship  of 
Metellus  and  Cotta,  B.C.  1 19,  he  first  became 
a  candidate  for  civil  honours,  and  obtained  the. 
office  of  tribune  of  the  people.     This  he  exer- 
cised with  a  spirit  and  intrepidity  which  alarmed 
the  senatorian  party,  and  gave  him  great  re- 
putation with  the  people,  who  regarded  him  as^ 
their  most  determined  protector  againstpatrician 
tyranny.     He  however  resisted,  and  with  suc- 
i?ess,   a   motion  for  the   distribution  of  corn 
among  the  plebeians.    In  his  progress  to  further 
honours  he  was  opposed  with  so  much  vigour , 
that  he  failed  in  his  application  for  the  edilehhip, 
alid   ^ith   difficulty   acquired   the  prctorship, 
B.C.  ti6,  and  not  without  a  vexatious  prose- 
cbtion   for  bribery.    Though  unlearned,  his 
natural  good  sense  enabled  him  to  go  through 
the  judicial  office  without  discredit ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Farther  Spain.     In  this  station  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  equity,  andbjr' 
his  vigour  cleared  the  province  of  the  banditti 
who  infested  it.      At  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  want  of 
birth,    fortune,    and   eloquence  checked   his 
farther  advancement,    and    he  remained  for 
some  years  idle  and  undistinguished*  At  length, 
B.C.  109,  when  the  consul  Metellus,  afterwards 
named   Numidtcus,  was  sent  into  Africa  to 
conduct  the^war  against  Jugurtha,  h^  oflFered 
Marius  the  post  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  which 
the  latter  gladly  accepted. 

The  field  ot  ambition  was  now  open  before 
him,  and  he  resolved  fully  to  cultivate  it.  Not 
content  with  uigratiating  himself  with  the 
soldiery  by  partaking  in  ^1  their  dangers  and 
hardships,  and  displaying  his  military  taknts 
wlienever  oj^portunity  offered,  he  was  not 
"iMraiaed  'by  g^atitui^  Irom  doing  erery  tking 


in  his  power  to  injure  Metellus  in  their  opinion, 
and  detract  from  his  glory.  His  own  succen 
in  repulsing  Jugurtha  who  had  made  an  un- 
expected attack  upon  Kim,  and  in  driving  hin^ 
out  of  the  Roman  camp  which  he  had  taken^ 

favc  him  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  army ;  and 
e  was  continually  making  invidious  compari- 
sons between  hts  commander  and  himself,  and 
boasting  that  with  half  the  troops  of  Metellus 
he  would  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  war. 
What  he  said  was  communicated  by  the  soldiers 
to  their  friends  at  Rome,  where  it  prepared  the 
way  for  those  exertions  in  his  favour  upon 
which  he  depended  for  the  attainment  of  his 
objects.  ^  Resolved  to  stand  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  he  publicly  asked  leave  of  absence 
from  Metellus  for  that  purpose,  who  haughtily 
said  to  him,  <'  It  will  be  time  enovgh  for  you 
to  think  of  that  honour  when  my  son  shall  be 
old  enough  to  be  your  colleague.'*  He  at 
length  obtained  a  reluctant  permission  from 
Metellus  to  go  to  Rome,  but  it  was  only 
twelve  days  before  the  consular  comitia.  Fortune 
and  his  own  activity  so  favoured  him,  thpt  he 
reached  the  city  in  six  days «,  and  he  so  well 
employed  the  remainder,  that  the  people,  in- 
flamed by  his  harangues,  and  already  displeased 
with  the  patricians  for  having  for  some  time 
past  prevented  them  from  electing  one  plebeian 
consul,  according  to  law,  raised  him  to  tlic- 
consulate  bjr  a  great  majority,  B.C.  107.  His 
next  object  was  to  supplant  Metellus  in  his 
command ;  and  although  the  senate  had  already 
appointed  him  to  conduct  the  Jugurthine  war 
during  the  third  year  as  proconsul,  Marius 
procured  a^  decree  from  the  people  that  il 
should  be  'committed  to  his  sole  direction. 
Elevated  by  this  success^  he  displayed  all  the 
insolence  of  a  mean  mind  in  his  behaviour  • 
towards  the  patricians  ;  and  in  order  to  fulfil 
th.e  expectations  that  he  had  raised  of  speedily 
terminating  the  war,  he  employed  equal  dili- 
gence and  rigour  in  making  levies  to  recrek 
'and  augment  the  army.  He  deviated  from 
the  usual  practice,  by  enlisting^ersons  of  no- 
property,  who  had  been  considered  as  exempted 
from  service  on  that  account :  to  these  he  gave 
a  preference,  as  likely  to  be  more  dependent  00 
himself,  and  more  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  arrival  of  Marius  in  AArita  with  the 
supreme  command  was  such  a  mortification  to 
Metellus,  that  he  declined  an  interview,  and 
leaving  his  army  to  be  delivered  up  by  a  lietK  ' 
tenant,  embarked  for  Italy.  Marius  spent  the 
svmmer  in  disciplining  his  new  levies,  and 
watching  the  motions  of  the  two  kings,  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchut.    At  length  he  suddenly  aaarcbcd 
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to  the  city  of  Capsa,  situated  on  one  of  tlic 
oases  in  the  African  desert,  and  having  sur- 
prised it,  put  to  death  aU  the  adult  males, 
selling  the  other  inhabitants  for  slaves,  and 
levelling  the  place  vrith  the  ground.  This 
severity  struck  such  terror  into  the  circum- 
jacent country,  that  deputies  came  in  from  all 
sides  making  submission  and  offering  provisions. 
He  next  invested  Mulucha,  a  fortress  situated 
upon  a  high  and  insulated  rock,  and  accounted 
impregnable.  After  various  attempts  to  storm 
it,  he  viras  about  to  abandon  the  enterprlze, 
when  a  Ligurian  soldier  accidentally  discovered 
an  accessible  part  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks.  A 
^  thosen  band  was  sent  to  climb  up  by  this  road, 
who  scahd  the  wall  undiscovered,  and,  aided 
by  the  legionaries  on  the  opposite  sides,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place. "  A  great 
quantity  of  treasure  was  taken  in  it,  and  the 
army,  loaded  with  booty,  marched  back  towards 
^e  sea-coast.  In  their  ^  way  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  united'  forces  of  the  two  kings, 
and  brought  into  imminent  danger,  from  which 
they  were  with  difficulty  extricated  by  the  skill 
and  exertions  of  Marius  and  his  questOr  Sylla, 
who  now  began  to  distinguish  himself.  The 
Numidians  in  repeated  attacks  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  Roman  army 
gained  their  winter- quarters  in  safety.  In  the 
following  year,  in  which  Marius'continued  to 
command  as  proconsul,  overtures  of  peace  were 
made  by  Bocchus  j  and,  in  fine,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  betray  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  tlic 
Romans,  which  was  effected  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Sylla.  By  this,  event  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  with  no  less  honour  to 
Sylla  than  to  Marius,  who  could  not  help  be- 
traying envy  at  the  praises  bestowed  by  the 
army  on  his  officer.  He  remained  in  Africa 
settling  affairs  there,  and  securing  his  conquests,, 
till  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Roman 
people,  terrified  at  a  most  disastrous  defeat 
sustained  from  the  Cimbri,  and  another  in 
Spain,  had  elected  him  a  second  time  consul, 
B.C.  104.  He  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence  of  his 
successes,  at  which  Jugurtha  and  his  two  sons 
were  led  chained  before  his  chariot.  The  war 
against  the  Gauls  and  Cimbri  was  entrusted  to 
him,  and  he  proceeded  'with  a  newly  levied 
army  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  Sylla  for  his 
lieutenant.  The  enemy  being  at  that  time 
engaged  in  Spain,  Marius  employed  himself  in  . 
disciplining  his  troops,  while  Sylla  was  detached 
against  several  of  the  hostile  tribes  in  the 
southern  part  of  Gaul,  whom  he  vdefeated  .in 
various  actions.      Maxius  not  only  kept  hk 


soldiers  in  the  most  perfect  obedience,  but  di4 
himself  honoiir  b^  the  equity  with  which  Ic 
administered  justice  among  them.  Of  this  a 
remarkable  instance  was  his  not  only  pjrdoning^ 
but  rewarding,  a  young  soldier  who  had  killed 
his  nephew  for  an  infamous  attempt  upon  him. 
Thus  preserving  his  reputation  entire,  though 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  he  was  without  opposition 
elected  consul  the  third  time  in  the  following 
year,  and  continued  in  his  command  That 
year  also  passed  without  any  remarkable  trans- 
action; but  as  the  Cimbri  were  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  other  tribes  of  barbarians  were  in 
motion,  th^  storm  evidently  rolled  nearer.  On 
this  account,  and  through  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  the  tribune  Saturninus,  secretly  his 
creature,  Marius  was  chosen  the  fourth  time 
consul  at  the  next  comitia,  B.C.  102,  although 
he  affected  a  great  reluctance  to  acoept  of  mc 
office.  In  this  year  the  confederate  Cimbri 
and  Gauls  resolved  to  make  their  attempt  on 
Italy,  the  former  deciding  to  take  their  course 
across  the  eastern  Alps,  the  latter  by  the 
western.  Marius  took  his  post  near  Aries  to 
oppose  tht  latter; and  in  order  both  to  strengthen 
his  position,  and  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
provisions  to  his  army,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be 
cut,  making  a  new  communication  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  sea,  which  was  called  from  htm 
the  Fossa  Mariana.  The  barbarians  assembled 
in  great  numbers  before  his  fortifications,  and 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  the 
combat ;  but  Marius  restrained  the  ardour  of 
his  men  till  he  shpuld  get  ^n  opportunity  of 
engaging  them  by  detail.  This  at  length 
offered  itself,  and  be  almost  cntireiy  destroyed 
a  hrge  body  of  Ambrones  who  had  made  a 
separate  attack.  Soon  after,  he  had  a  general 
engagement  with  the  Teutones,  in  which  he 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  took 
their  chiefs  prisoners.  The  intelligence  of 
these  victories  was  received  by  the  people  of 
Rome  with  a  joy  proportioned  to  their  snsj 
of  danger  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and 
Marius  was  rewarded  with  a  fifth  consulate. 
He  accepted  the  honour  as  an  obligation  to 
free  the  republic  from  jts  remaining  foe,  and 
declined, a  triumph  till  bis  victory  shoqld  be 
complete.  In  the  mc^nti^e-  the  Cin^bri  hs^d 
poured  into  Italy  in  such  immense  numbers^ 
that  the  other  consul,  Catulus,  unable  to  resist 
them,  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  His 
troops  were  panic-struck,  and  a  generail  con- 
sternation prevailed,  till  ]\],arius  with  his  armj. 
made  a  junction  with  them,  and  tppk  upon 
himself  the  supreme  command.  The  Cimbri 
had  fortunately  delayed  advancing  t'U  they 
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fhould  have  been  joined  by  the  Teutones  ;  and 
wjien  Marius  insultingly  informed  them  of  the 
fate  of  their  allies, .  they .  resolved  to  lose  ho 
time,  in  attempting  to  avenge  it.  The  firmness 
of  the  Romans  and  buperior  skill  of  their  ge- 
nerals rendered^  the  battle  a  mbre  carnage. 
Almost  the  whole  nation  of  the  Gimbri,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  on  were  made  prisoners,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Romans  was  incredibly  small.  MaridSj 
whose  men  were  posted  in  the  wings,  began 
the  victory  ;  but  the  troops  of  Catulus,  in  the 
cientre,  had  the  greatest  share  in  it.  Although 
the  Roman  .people  were  disposed  to  give  their 
plebeian  hero  all  the  honour  of  the  day,  yet  it 
was  not  possible  to  deprive  Catulus  of  his  part 
in  the  glory,  and  both  generals  triumphed  to- 
gether. Each  built  a  temple  which  he  had 
vowed  during  tlie  action  :  that  of  Marius  was 
consecrated  to  Virtue  and  Honour.  On  the  day 
of  its  dedication  he  gave  games  to  the  people 
after  the  Grecian  manner ;  but  being  himself 
totally  ignorant  in  such  Ihings,  he  wiHidrew  as 
sooii  as  they  were  begun. 

He  was  now  too  much  accustomed  to  power 
wilHngly  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  of  a 
private  citizen,  and  at  the  ensuing  comitia  he 
declared  himself  a  candidate  for  a  sixth  consul- 
ship. By  corrupt  practices  and  mean  conde- 
scensions he  prevailed  against  his  competitor 
Metellus  Numidicus,  and  thus  gave  the  only 
example  in  the  time  6f  the  republic  of  a  person 
possessiug  the  consular  dignity  for  five  suc- 
cessive years.  Now  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  state  triumphant  over  its  foreign 
foes,  it  was  his  object  to  give*  the  domastic 
faction  of  which  he  was  the  head  an  equal 
•uperiority  over  the  opposite  party."  For  this 
purpose  he  associated  to  himself  two  violent 
and  seditious  demagogues,  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
his  former  tribunitian  partisan,  and  Glaucias 
the  pretor.  Apuleius  was  again  candidate  for 
the  tribunoship,  which  he  obtained  by  the 
murder  of  his  competitor  Nonnius.  He  after- 
wards proposed  a  law  for  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands  among  the  people,  in  which 
tiras  a  clause,  •*  that  the  senate  should  come 
and  swear  in  full  assembly  that  they  would 
confirm  whatever  the  people  should  enact,  and 
not  oppjSsJ  their  wil*  in  any  thing."  By  dint 
of  violence  this  law,  which  in  effect  rendered 
the  constitution  entirely  democmtical,  was 
passed.  NJarius  insidiously  declared  against  it 
before  the  senate,  and  affirmed  th:'t  every 
friend  to  his  country  ought  to  oppose  it,  -and 
Metellus  with  all  the  senators  concurred  in 
this  opinion.    When,  however,  the  scnitc  were 


summoned  by  Apuleius  to  take  the  enjoined 
oath,  Marius,  pretending  to  have  changed  his 
opinion,  led  the  way  in  taking  it,  and  all  but 
Metellus  were  intimidated  into  following  his 
example.  But  that  firn\  patriot  persisted  in  a 
refusal,  and  voluntarily  went  into  exile.  The 
victorious  party  now  observed  no  moderation  v 
but  Marius,  while  he  secretly  encouraged  their 
violence,  affected  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  patrician  and  plebeian  parties.  At 
length  the  audacity  of  Apuleius  and  Glaucias 
proceeded  so  far,  that  they  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  seized  the  capitol,  and  were  declared 
public  enemies.  Marius  reluctantly  employed 
the  force  of  ^  the  republic  against  them,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  save  them  after  they  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender.  They  were  put  to 
death  i  and  under  the  next  consuls,  Metellus^ 
was  recalled,  and  Marius  and  his  partisans 
lost  tlieir  popularity.  Unable  to  bear  this  de- 
gradation, he  left  Romei  and  made  a  tour  ia 
Asia  on  a  religious  pretence.  He  visited  the 
court  of  Mithridates,  then  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career  of  ambition,  and  is  said  plainly  to 
have  told  him,  that  he  must  either  endeavour 
to  render  himself  more  powerful  than  the 
Romans,  or  quietly  submit  to  their  will.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  built  a  house  near  the 
forum,  and  affected  popular  manners  j  but  his 
natural  rpughness,  and  a  kind  of  av/fui  terror 
attached  to  his  name,  kept  the  people  at  a 
distance.  He  had  the  mortification  of  wit- 
nessing the  increasing  reputation  of  his  former 
lieutenant  and  rival  oylla,  and  was  particularly 
offended  with  a  sculpture  placed  by  king  Boc- 
chus  in  the  capitol,  representing  nim.self  de- 
livering. Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

In  the  year  B.C.  9X9  the  Social  or  Marsian. 
war  broke  out,  immediately  occasioned  by  a 
law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Drusus,  to  invest 
the  Italian  allies  with  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  was  defeated  by  his   murder, 
to  the  great  indignation  qf  the  allies.     Mari\is 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  this  war,  but 
he  appeared  no  longer  the  man  who  had  ob- 
tained such  important  victories.     He  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi 
acting  upon  the  defensive ;  and  having  at  length 
been  induced  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  fields 
and  suffered  a  defeat,  he  resigned  his  command. 
Sytla,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  Roman  generals  in  the  war,  and  rose  so 
high  in  the  public  esteem,  that  he  was  elected 
consul  B.  C.   88.     The  enmity  between  these 
two  celebrated  men,  which  proved  so  destructive 
to  the  Roman  republic,  now  came  to  a  crisis.. 
It  was  Sylla's  great  object  to  procure  the  cooi- 
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mand  of  the  army  destined  against  MithrldaCes, 
and  Marius,  though  broken  with  age  and  in- 
firmities^ became  his  convpetitor.  bt  ordtrr  to 
g^in  his  point,  the  latter  raada  a  close  con^ 
nexion  with  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  who  headed 
the  popular  party  in  Rome,  and  rendered  him- 
self formidable  by  hi«  violences.  In  a  tumult 
cicited  by  this  man^  the  son  of  one  of  the  con* 
suls  was  killed,  and  Sylb  was  obliged,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  great  enemy  Marius. 
That  he  was  suffered  to  escape  aliye,  after 
having  sworn  to  revoke  an  order  he  had  given 
for  the  suspension  of  public  business,*  may  be 
regarded  as  some  praise  to  Marius.  Sylla  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  Rome  to  the  camp 
at  Nola,  and  Marius  waa  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Asia.  The  army,  however,,  at- 
tached to  Sylla,  refused  to  obey  another  com- 
mander, and  readily  consented  to  march  to 
Rome  and  avenge  his  cause.  Sylla  entered  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  Marius  and 
Sulpicius  assembled  their  followers,  and  a  con« 
flict  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  driven 
from  street  to  street  out  of  the  city.  Marius, 
seeing' all  lost,*  made  his  escape,  and  with  his 
son  and  step-son  went  to  a  small  house  of  hi$ 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  price  being  set  on 
their  heads,  it  was  unsafe  to  stay  there,  and 
Marius,  embkrking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Ostia, 
coasted  along  the  shore,  not  knowing  where 
he  could  land  in  safety.  A  storm  arising,  he 
was  put  ashore  at  Circaeum,  near  which  he 
passe4  the  night  in  a  wood.  On  the  next  day, 
perceiving  a  troop  of  horse  approaching,  he, 
with  his  companions,  threw  himself  intov  the 
sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  a  passing 
vessel.  1  he  mariners  long  deliberated  whether 
or  no  they  should  deliver  him  up  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  at  length  they  carried*  him  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  and  having  landed  him,  sailed 
away.  Being  now  abandoned  by  every  body, 
he  took  his  way  over  the  marshes  to  the  hut 
of  a  poor  man,  from  whom  he  besought  a 
shelter.  The  man,  struck  with  his  age  and 
commanding  aspect,  took  him  .to  a  cave  and 
'  covered  him  with  reeds.  He  was  soon  alarmed 
by  a  noise  from  the  cottage,  whtre  a  party  of 
his  pursuers  were  arrived  ;  and  deserting  his 
concealment,  he  plunged  up  to  his  chin  fn  the 
lake  Marica.  He  wi^  there  .descried  by  the 
soldiers,  dragged  out,  and  led  covered  with 
mud  to  the  town  of  Minturnae  The  magi- 
strates of  that  place  committed  him  to  custody, 
and  sent  a  soldier,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
a  Cimbrian,  to  put  him  to  death.  The  man 
catered  his  apartment  with  a  drawn  sWord^ 


when  he  saw,  or  drought  he  saw,  a  tight  Beanfv 
from  the  stern  countenance  of  the  illustrious 
captive,  ^and  hcaVd  a  voice  saying,  ^  Darest 
thou,  wretch,  kill  Caius  Marius  ?"  Overcome 
with  terror,  he  rushed  out,  dropt  his  sword, 
and  declared  himself  incapable  of  the  deed. 
This  scene  is  finely  painted,  with  a  mixture  of 
the.real  and  the  supernatural,  by  Lucan. 

Viderat  immenaam  tenebroso  in  carcere  lucem. 
Ten  ibilcsque  Deos  scclerum,  Mariumciue  futurutnj 
Aiidieratque  pavens^;  "  Fas  haec  contingere  non  eat 
Colla  tibi ;  debet  multas  hie  legibus  aevi, 
Ante  Ruam>  mortcs,*'  &c;  PJIran.  IL 

The  people  of 'Mintornacr,  looking  upon  this  as 
a  providential  interference  in  his  ^vour,  blamed 
themselves  for  their  past  conduct  to  the  de- 
liverer of  Italy,  and  resolved  to  give  him  every 
assistance  in  his  further  escape.  They  put  him 
on  board  a  vessel,  which  he  directed  to  steer 
for  Africa,  where,  after  having  incurred  the 
danger  of  being  apprehended  as  he  touched  at 
Sicily,  he  landed  in  the  old  port  of  Carthage. 
The  Roman  governor,  SextiliuS)  uncertain  how 
to  act  with  respect  to  him,  sent  an  officer  to 
warn  him  to  leave  the  province.  The  forlorn 
exile  bid  the  man  return  with  this  sublime 
reply,'  ^*  Go,  tell  thy  master  .that  thou  hast 
seen  the  banished  Marias  sitting  on  the  ruin^ 
of  Carthage  !"  He  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
this  neighbourhood,  till  he  was  joined  by  hii> 
son,  who,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  hat 
been  entertained  at  the  court  of  the  Numidiai 
king.  They  passed  the  winter  together  in  thi 
island  of  Cere  in  a  on  the  African  coaSt. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  had  oeen  a  scejie  of 
blood  and  contention.  Cinna,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  consulship,  obliged  Sylla  to  quit  the 
city,  and  fought  a  battle  in  the  forum  with  his 
colleague  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
and  expelled. .  He  immediately  began  to  collect 
troops,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Marius  to 
return  to  Italy.  When  the  veteran  chief  ^ 
landed  in  1  uscany,  a  number  of  slaves  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  flocked  to  him,  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the'  head  of  a  considerable 
army.  Joining  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  be  marched 
to  Rome,  and  their  three  armies,  with  that  of 
Carbo,  surrounded  the  city  on* all  sidcs^  Cinna 
by  his  own  authority  invested  Marius  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  and  would  have  assigned 
him  the  attendants  bolongiiig  to  that  dignity  % 
but  Marius>  .aflPectiBg  the  humility  of  an  exile 
worn  down  by  age  and  grief,  declined  the 
honour,  and  appeared  in  squalid  attire,  unac- 
companied, and  walking  slowly  withnlown-caat 
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t^oksi  while  a  suUen  ferocUj  broke  through 
and  struck  the  beholders  witn  terror.  After 
various  actions,  the  senate  found  it  necessary 
to  treat  with  Ciima,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  be  restore  to  his  consular  <tignity  and' 
enter  the  city,  on  condition  that  no  lives  should 
be  taken  away  except  by  legal  process.  The 
four  chiefs  then  began  their  march ;  but  Marius 
baited  at  the  gate,  sourly  observing  that  he 
was  a  banished  m^n,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
laws  from  entering  till  his  sentence  should  be 
'  repealed*  The  tribes  were  therefore  summoned 
for  tliat  purpose  ;  but  before  they  had  all  given 
their  votes,  Marius,  impatient  for  revenge, 
made  hb  entrance,  surrounded  by  a  body  of  ' 
^ruffians,  whom  he  had  elected  for  his  guard. 
These  were  directed  to  massacre  all  persons 
•whose  salutation  he  did  not  return,  and  nu« 
meroiis.  sacrifices  were  nuide  to  this  tyrannical 
^rder.  The  outrages  of  these  barbarians,  how«> 
ever,  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  other 
leaders  caused  them  to  be  all  put  to  the  sword 
in  the  night.  1  he  murders  and  proscriptions 
that  fallowed  this  state  of  party  triumph  ez- 
vceeded  all  ^former  example,  and  Marius  sur^ 
passed  all  his  colies^gues  in  sanguinary  cruelty. 
"No  intercessions  availed  to  appease  his  revenge- 
ful fury;  no  instances  of  public  or  private 
ivirtue  could  touch  his  ferocious  soul.  Among 
ibis  nobler  victims  were  Marcus  Aotonius  the 
^  celebrated  orator,  land  Lutatius  Catulus  who 
had  been  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the 
*Ctmbrian  triumph.  Under  such  auspices  he 
entered,  B.C.  86,  upon  that  seventh  consulate 
"which  he  is  said  to  have  promised  himself  in 
'6ie  midst  of  aQ  his  dangers  and  distresses.  He 
-was  now  about  the  age  of  seventy,  but  un- 
satiated  with  power  and  vengeance.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  Sylla  announced  his 
.approach  at  the  bead  of  a  victorious  army,  withr ' 
a  resolution  to  retaliate  all  the  injuries  susuined 
by  himself  and  his  party.  Manus  dreaded  the 
•conflict,  and  endeavoured  to  drown  his  anxious 
.thoughts  in  wine.  This  course  of  life,  to 
•which  he  was  unaccustomed,  brought  on  a 
pleuritic  fever,^  which  carried  him  off  after  an 
JUness  of  ^even  days,  and  thus  saved  him  from 
th^  fate  that  awaited  Uk  p;irty.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greaisesc  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Roman  generals,  and  had  in  his  cha- 
sacter  some  features  of  rude  grandeur  •,  but  he 
was  a  bad  manand  detestable  citizen,  and  per- 
haps  brought  more  evils  on  his  country  than 
Apse  from  which  he  rescued  it. 

His  son,   Caius  Marius  tie  Tiungery  not  less 
xansl  d»a  bis  fathiBr,  and  ike  leader  joi  ^ 


party  after  his  death  anid  that  of  Cinna,  was 
defeated  by  Sylla,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  sur- 
render of  Pr%neste*  PJutarci  Fit*  Morn. 
Univers.  Hist^-^^h. 

MARIUS,  Leonard,  a  learned  Dutch 
catholic  divine  and  professor  of  divinity  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  borft 
at  Gods  in  Zeland,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cologne,  and  filled  the  -chair  of  theological 
professor  in  that  university  with  great  reputa« 
tton.  According  to  Moreri,  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal or  president  of  the  Dutch  college  in  that 
city.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  vicar-ge- 
neral of  the  chapter  of  Haarlem,  and  pastor  at 
Amsterdam.  He  died  in  the  year  162^.  Be- 
sides being  distinguished  for  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  polite  literature,  he  was  pro« 
ioundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Commen- 
^arius  in  Pentateuch um,'*  i6ai,  folio,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  work  of  great  merii ;  **  Hierarchix 
Ecclesiastical  Catholrca  assertio,"  1619,  in- 
tended as  a  refutation  of  Mark  Anthony  de 
Dominis's  famous  treatise  **  De  Repuolica 
Ecclesiastiea  ;"  and  a  variety  of  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Protestants,  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  under  borrowed  names.  Valerii 
AnJra  A^/.  Bclgic.  Moreri.  Nouv."  Diet* 
Hist.--^\L 

MARK,  Saint,  the  Evangelist.  See  John, 
surname  d  Mark* 

MARK,  a  heretic  in  the  second  century, 
after  whom  his  followers  were  called  Marco^ 
slam*  Notwithstanding  that  Irenacus  has  given 
a  long  account  of  him,  which  has  been  tran- 
scribed by  Epiphanius,  yet  it  is  frequently  so 
ob5C^*re,  improbable,  or  inconsistent,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  fr,om  it  a  precise  idea  of 
his  distinguishing  tenets.  With  respect  to  the 
time  of  his  appearance  different  opinions  are 
entertained,  some  placing  him  at  the  y^ar  127, 
and  others  about  the  year  160.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  an  Asiatic;  but  of  what  nation 
we  are  not  informed.  Many  learned  moderns 
are  of  opinion  that  he  belonged  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  school,  only  altering  in  some  respects  the 
system  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and 
masters;  in  which  they  seem  to  be  countenanced 
by  Iren%us  and  Tertullian.  Others,  however, 
among  whom  is  Beausobre,  suppose  him  and 
his  followers  to  have  been  Jews,  or  judaisxng 
Cliristians.  Irenaeus  and  others  accuse  him  of 
havinfT  practiced  magical  arts;  but  the  instances 
of  ooudujCt  whick  are  .brouj;ht  forwards  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  charge,  even  alfowbg  tBc  accounts 
given  of  them  to  be  true,  only  prove  that  he 
ivas  a  juggling  impostor.  Irenxus  adds,  that 
he  had  an  assisting  demon,  by  whose  aid  he 
imposed  upon  not  a  few  persons  of  both  sexes, 
particularly  rich  and  handsome  women,  whom 
be  seduced  with  philters  and  love-potions» 
debauching  them,  and  getting  possession  of 
their  wealth.  And  he  says,  that  his  disciples 
imitated  his  example,  «nd  had  corrupted  many 
women  in  the  country  near  the  Rhone.  It  is 
observable,  that  similar  charges  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  almost  all  the  ancient  heretics, 
and  appear  to  have  been  equally  destitute  of 
foundation  with  the  crimes  of  which  the 
Christians  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen« 
tUry  were  accused  by  the  heathens.  In  the 
instance  of  Mark  and  his  followers,  it  appears- 
that  irenseushas  not  drawn  his  picture  of  them 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  sect^ 
but  from  the  representations  of  their  adversaries. 
Further,  we  do  not  find  these  crimes  imputed 
to  them  by  rertullian  or  the  author  of  his 
additions,  nor  by  Theodoret  or  Philaster.  Be- 
sides, Irenseus  has  inserted  in  his  work  a  cha*^ 
racter  of  Mark  in  eight  verses,  written,  as  he 
says,  by  a  grave  and  pious  person  of  his  time» 
in  which  he  i^  called  an  idolator,  astrologer, 
and  magician,  and  his  impious  and  erroneous 
notions  are  animadverted  on,  without  any  thing 
being  said  of  his,  or  his  disciples  debaucheries : 
which  ought  not,  and  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  the  versifier,  if  such  things  had  been 
common  among  these  people,  and  generally 
known  in  the  world.  Sucn  things,  likewise, 
,are  totally  irrcconcilcable  with  what  Irenxus 
himself  has  said,  respecting  the  honourable 
notions  which  they  entertained  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  design  of  his  coming,  as 
well  as  with  the  regard  which  he  acknowl^ges 
they  paid  to  the  Scriptures.  As  far  as  his 
account  of  these  notions  is  intelligible,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  entertained  an  idea  of  the  great 
excellence  and  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  inefiable  generation.  According  to 
them,  h^  was  born  of  Mary,  a  virgin,  and  the 
word  was  in  him.  When  he  came  to  the 
water  the  supreme  power  descended  upon  him  ; 
and  he  had  in  him  all  fullness  ;  for  in  him  was 
the  word,  the  Father,  truth,  the  church,  life. 
They  said  that  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  came 
down  upon  the  man  Jesusi  He  made  known 
the  Fattier,  and  destroyed  death,  and  called 
himself  the  Son  of  Man.  iPor  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father  of  all,  that  he  should 
banish  ignorance  and  destroy  death;  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  him  i$  the  overthrow  of 


ignorance.  They  h|d  rites  ctf  redemption^- 
which  trenxus  ridicules  w  very  strange  and^ 
absurd  ;  by  whkh  seem  to  be  meant  forms  of 
confession,  or  of  prayer,  one  of  which  was- 
used  at  baptism,  the  other  at  the  approach  of 
death,,  or  upon  occasion  of  dangerous  sickness. 
They  believed  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels  v 
and  received  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Irenaeus  and  Theodoret 
add,  that  they  had  a  multitude  of  spuriou* 
books,  though  they  do  not  name  them.  They, 
observed  the  institutions*  of  baptism  and  the^ 
eucharist;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
administered  them^  if  it  differed:'  from  that  o£- 
other  Christians,  we  have  no  account.  Thef 
are  said  to  have  regarded  the  letters  of  thr 
alphabet  in  a  mysterious  light,  and  to  have 
thought  that  they  were  useful  guides  1n  the 
search  after  truth ;  of  which  many  instances^, 
and  a  long  account  may  be  seen  in  Iren«us. 
The  article  of  the  additions  to  TertuUian^s. 
book  of  prescriptions,  as  well  as  Augustine  and 
Epiphanius,  maintain  that  they  held  the  doctrine- 
of  ^wo  principles,  and  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  but  they  are  not  supported  on. 
these  points,  by  the  testimony  either  of  Irenseus* 
or  Theodoret.  On  the  whole,  thedistinguishing 
notions  of  Mark  and  his  followers  remain* 
buried  in  obscurity ;  and  the  utmost  that  can* 
be  said  of  them  with  any  fairness  is,  that  they 
were  a  mistaken,  and  perhaps  a  superstitious, 
hut  not  an  impious  or  immoral  sect.  Irefutus 
cont,  Har./ih,  i.  cap.  13 — 21.  Epiphami  H^tr, 
XXXIV,  Tertuliian,  advers.  Valentin,  passim* 
Theodoret.  Har.  Fab.  lib.  i.  Beaus^re  HtsU 
Manich,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  ch»  3.  §  I.  LarJner^p 
Hist.  Heret.  b.  ii.  ch.  7. — M. 

MARK,  pope,  and  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Rotne, 
who  was  chosen  successor  to  pope  Sylvester, 
in  the  yeair  336.  We  learn  nothing  certain,  or^ 
at  least  worthy  of  being  recorded,  concerning, 
his  life  or  administration.  Piatina  unac- 
countably assigns  to  him  a  pontificate  of  be* 
tween  two  and  three  years  -,  while  the  l&uthors 
of  greatest  credit^  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 
concur  in  stating  that  he  died  within  nine 
months  after  his  election.  Piatina.  Mareru^^ 
Bower. — IVI. 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  and> 
acute  critic,  was  born  m  1693.  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ' 
son-of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Markiand,  known  by  a- 
work  on  "  The  Art  of  Shooting  flying."  no 
received  his  early  education  in  Christ's  hospital,, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  , 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  a  tutof^ 
in  that  college,  but  refuted  to  take,  ordert^ 
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The  first  work  by  which  he  made  himself 
known  J»s  a  man  of  erudition  was  his  "  Epistola 
Critica  "  1723,  addressed  to  bishop  Hare.  In 
1728  he  published  an  edition  of  "Statius's 
Sylvre,'*  quarto.  His  "  Notes  on  Maximus 
Tjrrius/*  1749,  did  great  credit  to  his  critical 
sagacity.  This  quality  was  amply  dii^playcd  in 
bis  **Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to 
Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  10  Cicero  5  with-a  Dis- 
tcrtation  upon  four  Orations  ascribed  to  Ci- 
cero/' octavo,  1745,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  the  spuriousness  of  those  pieces.  His 
opinion,  however,  was  not  generally  adopted  by 

.  ihe  learned,  and  they  still  appear  as  genuine  in 
editions  of  Cicero's  works.  In  1761  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  grammatical  tract  "  De 
Grascorum  quinta  declinatione  imparisyllabica, 
&  inde  forma  ta  Latinorum  tertia,"  of -which 
only  a  few  copies  were  printed  for  presents  } 
but  it  was  annexed  to  an  edition  of  tjie  *'  Sup- 
plices  Mulieres  of  Euripides*'  in  1763,  reprinted 
^  ^71 S'  His  other  writings  were  eiiher  frag- 
ments, chiefly  destroyed  by  himself  in  a  spirit 
of  dejection,  or  contributions  to  the  works  of 
Other  writers.  He  assisted  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
-editions  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes-,  Dr.  Mus- 
grave  in  his  Hippolytus,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  in  an 

'  edition  of  Sophocles,  and  also  in  his  conjectures 
6n  the  New  Testament,  in  whiqh  are  several 
passages  illustrated  by  this  critic  and  marked 
vith  an  R.  THe  life  of  Mr.  Markland  passed 
in  obscurity,  and  is  little  distinguished  by  events. 
His  residence  in  1743  was  at  Twyford;  from 
1744  to  1 752  at  Uckfield  in  Sussex  ;  and  thence 
to  the  time  of  his  <ieath,  at  a  farm-house  at 
Milton  near  Dorking.  He  shunned  company, 
and  was  seldom  seen  beyond  his  garden.  His 
circumstances  were  supposed  to  be  rather  nar- 
row, but  he  was  very  charitable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor.  By  espousing  the  cau^e  of  the 
•widow  with  whom  he  last  lodged,  he  tarought 
.upon  himself  the  burthen  of  an  expensive  law- 
'Suit,  which  reduced  him  almost  to  indigence, 
yet  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  liberalities  of  his  friends.    He  died  in  1776, 

.  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  wa«  buried  in, 
Dorking  church.  Ann.  Register,  Anec,  rf 
Bo^iuyer  by  Nkhels.-^—A, 

MARLOE,  ChR/Istopher,  an  early  English 
poet,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge-  He  appeared 
upon  the  stage  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I^;  and  like  his  cotemporary,  Shakespeare, 
was  both  an  actor  and  a  writer  of  plays.  He 
composed  seven  tragedies,  which,  for  .their 
time,  may  be  regarded  as  no  m^an  specimens  of 
4he  EngUsh  theatre^  and  obtained  high  com- 


mendation, ^*  They  manifest  (says  Mr.  War* 
ton)  traces  of  a  just  dramatic  conception,  but 
they  abound  with  tedious  and  uninteresting 
scenes,  or  with  such  extravagancies  as  proceed- 
ed from  a  want  of  judgment  and  the  barbar- 
ous ideas  of  the  times."  He  likewise  translated 
into  verse  "  Coluthus's  Rape  of  Helen;'*  some 
of  "^Ovid's  Elegies;"  the  first  bookof  "  Lucan's 
Pharsalia;"  and  "Hero  andLeander,"  ascribed 
to  Musaeus,  which  he  left  Dnfinished,  but  what 
"  he  executed  is  said  to  be  in  ar  much  superior 
style  to  the  continuation  of  it  by  Chapman.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  elegant  sonnet  called 
vthe  "  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  printed 
in  Percy's  Reliques.  Marloe  possessed  much' 
fancy,,  and  sometimes  writes  in  a  vein  of  pure 
poetry  with  very  smooth  versification ;  bat  he 
is  apt  to  run  into  forced  conceits,  which  was 
the  fault  of  his  age.  He  is  charged  with  ^^- 
religion  and  infidelity,  slnd  lippears  to  have 
been  licentious  in  his  manners.  His  end  was 
tragical:  having  quarrelled  ^bout  a  low  gfrl 
with  a  footman  of  whom  he  was  Jealous,  lie 
was  stabbed  with  his  own  sword  which  he  had 
drawn  upon  his  rival.  This  happened  in  or 
before  the  year  ♦  1593.  Langbaine^s  JDramat* 
Poets.  Harton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Rii-^ 
son^s  Bibliogr,  Poet. — A.  « 

MARJLORAT,  Augustine,  a  celebrated 
calvinist  divine  and  esteemed  writer  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Lor  rain, 
and  born  in  the  year  1506.  ^Whcn  very  young, 
he  was  persuaded  by  some  relations  who  Covet- 
ed his  little  patrimonial  property,  to  enter  a 
monastery  of  Augustinian  mendicant  friars. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  dilU 
gence  and  success,  and, after  deliberate'  ei]^ 
quiry  determined  to  abjure  the  cathoiic,  and  jp 
adopt  the  reformed  religion.  Taking^his  leave 
of  the  cloister,  he  commenced  preacher  among 
the  French  Protestants;  and  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  with  great  acceptance  at  Bourges,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Angers.  Afterwards  he  went  for 
further  improvement  to  thfe  college  of  Lau- 
sanne; and  from  thence  went  to  settle  as  pas- 
tor at  Vevay  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. Here  he  acquired  great  reputation  not 
only  by  his  ministerial  labours,  but  by  his  use- 
ful publications  which  are  noticed  a^t  the  end 
of  this  article.  This  reputation  occasioned  an 
invitation  'to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  numer- 
ous church  at  Rouen,  which'  he  thought  pro- 
per to  accept;  and  he  conducted  himself  in 
his  new  relation  with  the  most  exemplary  piety 
and  prudence,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  flock.  He  was  present,  and  took  an  acttve- 
part  in  the  famous  conference  at  Foissy,  be- 
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tweeii  the  ectrdiml  of  LMrain  tod  Besa,  in 
1 561*  :  In  the  foUowing  year>  tl\e  cMl  war 
haying  broken  out,  Rouen  was  besieged  by  the 
rofal  army,  and  after  a  brave  defence  compell- 
ed to  surrender;  on  which  events  not  withstand-* 
iag  that  no  charges  were  preferred  against  bini» 
and  many  eren  of  his  adversaries  interested 
themselves  for  his  safety,  by  a  cine!  order  from 
the  constable  Montmorency  and  the  duke  of 
Guise,'  Marlorat  and  three  other  of  the  princir 
pal  dtisens  lost  their  lives  on  the  gallows.    At 
this  time  oor  author  was  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
Sis.    With  equal  industry  and  judgment  be 
eompikd  comnientaric^on  sevend  o£^jic)»ooks 
of  acriptnrci  from  the  labours  of  ue  most 
learned  writers  of  Ae  age,  with  distinct  a&- 
ksflwledgement&.of  his  obligations,  and  much 
oriraal  asatie^of  his  t)wn*  *  llse]f  are  en)Citled. 
<i. Genesis  enm  .Catholica  ExpositiaBe  Eccie- 
sia^ka^^lte.  icda*  folios  ^  {iber  Psidmonim 
Bividis,  com  Catholic^;  fcc.  etCantica,"  9cc^ 
of  the  SMBC  date,,  fiolio;  <<  '^jj^aise  Prophetia,, 
ctTm  Cacholicai''  iuu  1564^  li^;  «  Novum 
Testamtntum   cum  Catholica  -  Expoabdone*'' 
fcck  16059  in  itwo  ivobmMe  foKo::  «tid  hfe  Irft 
behmAiUm,.  in  an  impar£aet.imt^  <«'Pirephe» 
^css  et  Apbstolica&lW)BttieT3iu<a!^  In  liocoa 
Mmmunes;  Rdhtm,  JDogmattas.  et  PhrMiunif: 
Qidinft/Alp^MSibQ  dige^  tus;T  whidk.  was  com^ 
pk^ed  .byJwiliiaqft  Feugere,  jpiaofeasor  of  din-. 
nitTiat.LeydHli  and  ptibliditd  in  i$74>  .ia 
kIkcL   ,Smm  kwn  Kn.   OI^jkU      Uekhior. 
ddmft  Fit.  tM.S^fier:  Mh^i.  Wuv.  DiO. 

.  MAKMOLCARAVAJAL,LouDB»bom 
in  the  sixtetoth  century  at  Gtaftada,  w;as  nmm 
-of  Aoae.'men  who  know  how  to.profit  bv  mis- 
.  lartttttc.  Being  ti^an  prisoHCT.  by  the  Moora 
^^rfaary,  and  oatried  to  Morocco^  jhe  col- 
lesied  all  the  nuteriaia  whkh  be  opuld  for  aw 
account  of  the  country,  which,  when  hr  bad 
obtained  his  libetty,  and  vetunted  to  Spatn»  he 
published  under  this  dtle,  X^  Dtscripchn 
Gimr^l  de  ^ru*^  Tonu  i.  Granada,  1573* 
Tom.  2.  Mahga,  15^.  The  third  volume  q£ 
his  wwkaia^Hded  iXffiterw  iilRAetmy  C#i- 
Hi^ikki  UirumMRiimdiGrafUkia,  Ma*. 
hipt^  lAop.t  !la  the  tw# former  pans  Ik:  is  ichi 
,  cnaed  bff'hauiaff  .made.^oci  «ina^  ine  of  Im: 
ACRoanna^-'whbla.bvt  a  mspMotft  ^tiAe.  Tber 
Vsenah  ttansWoii  of  l!bi#  w!odt  by  ITAbian- 
pontt  b  hif^y  es^ecMd.  ;  :  . . 
'  Tho  KUiitban  Hisptaa  numtipns  neiilMr 
ife<»iioChislMrthm>rof)iiiid0ith.  ^Mif 
asid  m  hmte  tranalaisid  the  ffevaditJMt^^U 
^'^  ly^jf:^  natnpfMf^hMihis 

^IMHSi^  pMWpfid*     /mW  ^4l(^'f •Tr*R*  & 

VOL.  vr» 


MARMONTEL,  Jouk-FkaiSIs,  a  distin- 
guished French  writer*  was  born  in  1723.  at 
Bort,  .-a  small  town  in  l4mo8in.    HiSffail)^ 
waain  ^n  bumble  situation  a^nd  was  obliged  to  , 
exercise  great  frugality  to  bring  up  a  large;  fa^.* 
mily  of  children,  of  whom  this  ^as  the  cldqsU^ 
His   early  education  corresponded  wiljh  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  his  lot  was  tast; 
but  he  enjoyed  the  advantafto  of  havii^  f  naOt 
ther    whose    language  a^d  sentiinents  were 
much  superior  to  her.  rank,  and  who  cpnstant- 
ly  favoured  that  ardoui;. for  mental ci4|i^tion< 
by  which  hp  wa^  soon  distinguished. ;  Tlurough 
her  influence  he  was  s^  to  the  Jesuits'  college' 
of  Mauriac,  where,  with  the  practice  of  stnct- 
economy,  he  was  initiated  in  classical  stndi|ss^ 
wA  rhetorical  exercises.    A^  the  age;  of  fifteqi, 
his  father  placed  him  with  a.nlqI^ntj;^.aqew. 
Qiont.    As  this  destination  wss'^y  no,m^iia: 
to  his  taste,  he  quitted  \t  immediatctj^  merjii^ 
arrival ;  and  hinug^  a  garret  for  his  lodf^ns^ 
.  with  a  few  Uvres  in  ins  pocket,  wrote  to  mf- 
father  that  he  felt  a  vocation  for  the  ecdesiash 
tkal;  iprofession; .  Pfving  o^ained  indu^^ce 
for  tl|ts  incUti|^tio%  he^applied  for  adiifis^|0ii4ia* 
the .  collcfc  of  Qermontt  and  war  recced  into^ 
tbe   philosoBhical,  class..     Soon  afber*  Homo 
scholars  weije  put  under  his.^fei:fcqffi  whom^ , 
he  received  zvk  acknowiedraicnt  which  4iifiGi|4 
for  his  moderate  wain^^  ^Th^  4eatb  V  to  ^ 
dier  in  the  second  ]«ar  of  this  oijcupation  waf 
a  severe  stroke  tq  hioai^^he  disp)jMt4.the 
goodness  of  his  be;^it»ritaldpg  upon  nipisdl 
tbe  paternal  charge  .^v^th  re^^ect  to  the  desti- 
tute family.     After  fl^cti^a^KV  *9^i^  tioie  be% 
tween  diiScrent  plans  of  Ufo,  .990  pf;  which  was 
(hat  of  entering  inta  (he  older  of  Jesuits,  he' 
went  tp  Toulouse,  and  there  engaged  as  teach-* 
er.of  philosophy  in  a  seininary  ofthe  Bcrnar* 
dines.     His  natural  quickness  qf  p?rt^  and  ac- 
(|uired  knowledge  made. binvafipear., with  d'lSr 
tmction  in  a  society  of  monks,  fai\d  prospects 
of  greater  celebrity  soon  opened  upon  hin^. 
Thp  Academy  of  Floral  Games- at  Toulouse 
gave  annual  prizes  for  litenury  composi(ionii» 
which  soon  became, an  object  of  his  amlntion* 
He  wrote  an  ode  as  pnf  pf  the  co]ppM9titp|ts» 
afid  was  much  mortifiad  tji^  it  did'  nm  obtain . 
the  prize.     R^ved  tp  iyipfud  to  a  hi|jrber. 
tribunal^  he  aent  his  performance  to  Voltaire 
^riio  returned  it  wi^  liberal  applausen^.^siKl 
ijrith  a  present  of  a  copy  of  his  wofks.  flatter* 
ed  CD  excess  witfi  thts  coadeecensi|p  from  10 
pqit  a  maut  he  ptoceedipd  with|  ^gcuSonr^io  h>% 
caffptr  SM>d  obtained  thepriz^^of  several suc«r 
c^wife  yiears.    His  ^^putatio^  /^ntinuAlly  in» 
<gms^4  ,hje  sometisncs^siypplied  the  pla^  qC 
' .  »  4  n 
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the  proftssor  of  phifosophy,  was  macle  an  ad- 
junct in  the  atademy,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  number  of  his  scholars  augment- 
ed.    He  emp!oyed  his  gains  in  kind  succours 
to  his  family,  and  seM  for  one  of  his  brothers 
to  be  educated  at  his  expence  under  his  own 
eye.     In  proportion  to  his  worldly  ttuccess,  his 
zeal  for  tnc  ecclesiastical  ofBce  abated :  he  dis- 
cerned several  things  in  it  which  gare  him  dis- 
gust, and  feuiid  other  inclinations  rising  in  his 
,  nrind.     At  a  Wy  early  age  he  had  formed  a 
thider''ii'aiicitment>  and  though  h  had  been 
brokeA'  ofl^  hfc  remsiined  by  no  means  insensi- 
ble to  the  tfh^ttns  6f  female  society.     The  ad- 
vice 6f  Voltaire,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris  as 
a  nfaH  of  letters,  was  therefore  too  conform-' 
afele*lb  hia  wishes  not  to  command  his  atten- 
tWh;  ^aW'  wHeh  Hfe  receive  a  biHet  from  him, 
arthcMIWffgf'.  feat  Ml  Orri,  th*fe  comptn>ller-ge- 
nm!  6r*(f  finances,  to  wiitOm  Voltaire  had 
•  n^eAtioh^d  htm,  pfomised  to  take  care  of  him, 
Ae  itlattef  ^jiras  determined,  and  be  set  out  for 
dfe  c*J>Jtal.        • 

^VlHtaibtkA  irrived  lit  P^ris  In  1745,  ifrherc 
tl*'ftsl?l!^s  hi  fcedtd  was  Aat'Orri  had  lost 
MA^'^pfecS*.     VWfeiiiK  supported  his  spirits,  and 
ssklvfsdcthim  tcy'i^rrite  for  the  stage.    He  began 
t6sfud/S^Uiat  purpose,  arid*  iri  the  mean  time 
wtote  7k  ipoem  which  obtained  a  priae  at  the 
F#eneK  iacidemy^  ahd  tn  eohjunction  with  a 
Meraf)^  friend  ^blisbed  H  periodical   paper, 
♦hfdi'lM'KttW  siicccss.  '  An  his  efforts  were 
ilnaMs^  t&  ptfederve  Tiim  'from  a  state  of  indi-- 
gence,  when  a  fortunate  introduction  to  a  lady 
who  engaged'  lictk  to  edu^e  her  grandson 
iinproved  nit  circttmstances,  and  ^avc  him  ad- 
missbh  to. a  sdect  and  agreeable  society.    He  ^ 
finished  a  tragedy  entitled  «  Denis  le  Tiran," 
which  was'  brought  upon  the  stage  in  Februa- 
ry    1748^     and    obtained    general    applause. 
i^Moncy  and  fame  now  poured  in  upon  him ; 
be  became  in  fashion,  was  feasted  and  compli. 
mented^  and  kr  oncrfdl  into  the  vortex  of  Pa-' 
rfsian  dissipation.     A  connexion  with  Madlle. 
Navarre,  a  capricious  beauty,  mistress  to  mar- 
shal Saxe,  succeeded  by  another  with  MadHe. 
Qatron,   the  celetmitcfa  Actress,  were  some 
of  the  tides  by  which  M:  sustained  his  new 
character  of  a  man  of  pleasure^     He  did  not,* 
however,  neglect  the  art  to  which  hi  was  in-* 
debted  for  his  reputatioa;  and  In  1749  Ms  se-' 
cond  tragedy  of  ••  Aristomfene*'  appearWoTf 
Ae  theatrttt    Vdtiir*  iat  with  Mm  in  hls^x>^ 
and  tordially  joined  in  the  applauses  wRid^it* 
received.  'He 'was  for  some  time  domesti^ased* 
with  M.  de  la  Popilhiere,   a  rich  financier,' 
>«iiose  irife  w^  tbe  daughter  of  at&  ame$9» 


His  houie  %as  a  seene  of  luxury  and  ptolvN 
sfon  of  every  kind,  and  Marmontel  ^tered 
with  full  relish  into  all  the  enjoyments  it  af» 
forded;  In  his  dramatic  progress,  the  tragedy 
of  *^  Qeopstra"  wus  finish  axid  acted  in 
1750.  He  liad  composed  it  earsl^ssly,  and  ita 
success  was  tndiflerem.  Another  piece»  ^  ix% 
Heraclides,"^  which  he  chufactfciscs  as  the 
most  pathetic,  hoX  tlie  most  fccUy  written  of 
his  tragedies,  was  represented  in  1752,  and 
absolutely  failed.  He  has  attribottd  this  mis. 
fortune  in  partto  the  singular  ctroMMstasce  of 
too  oopious  a  draught  of  wine  taken  i>v  one  •£ 
the  pnnc^al  actresscSf  Dum^aili  whicA  gave  % 
ludicrous  extravagance  to  her  action.  Thss^ 
disappointment  was  of  service  in  giving  a  tonn> 
to  his  hiind,  relaxed  by  too  much  indulgence* 
If  it  did  not  yet  make  a  phiioeopfaer  of  Um,  it 
rendered  him  more  attentive  to  his  £Mne  for<b* 
tune}  and  having  alseady  ingwUalid  hiussdf 
vrith  tbe  all-powerful  Madame  PonpMiottr»  Wf 
some  eourt-ittcense,  he  took  an  op^nrainityj^ 
being  introduced  to  that  tivounte^  and  w3B 


graciously  leedired.  It  was  his  nhjsat  tn.ob* 
tirni  by  her  intuenee  a  place  'in.  00c  of  tfatt 
p«blic  offices}  bnt as  A^  expieaasd  a  wiA thaft 
he  diotttd  a^in  try  Us  fartbne  atAe  f 
he  complied,  and  psoduoed  ^  Los 
de  Sesastris.''  This  uisc^  howeiBe^ 
more  succesflM  Aan  ttc  hstiattd his  new pa^ 
treoest  eonsoled  him  by  dm  place-of  seaeearp 
of  the  royal  buiMhig^  under  h^  hfotfaer|.M.  de 
Marigny,  He  left  M.  de  la  Po|linici^s  took 
apartments  at  Versailksi  and  ^  here^  tfaaidk 
Heaven  (says  he,  in  his  memofss),  temnnste  the 
errors  and  devianolisofioniy  yooth.*^^ 

Good  settse,  prudeoce^  and  a  regard  to  pro-^- 

Giety,  seem  to  have  marioed  the  chasacter  nf  n 
armontel  as  Boon  as  die  fire  of  the  passiipa 
was  moderated.  No  one  morcrogiueaUy  nni^ 
gled  line  man  of  bushiess  with  the  man  of  les^ 
ters;  or  in  his  commeroe  Aridi  the  great  bettor- 
preserved  a  decent  freedom,  without  giviug^ 
oAence  by  vanity  o»  indiscretian.  In  Us  Ihe- 
rary  capacity  he  was  at  this  ttmt  niucfa  -can* 
neeted  with  lyAlembM:  and  DUeint,  and  wus 
d«eir  coadjutor  in  die  Zueydopediei  His  aasi^ 
dnkiss  ahd  services  to  piersona.  in  (poWer  sit 
length  ptoturedium  a  pension  upon  the  «»>» 
idl^ed  peviodlei*  wof io  eailed  d^^'/Meronte 
Fninf ois.''  He  had  obtanied  thb  ^vUtgc  of 
the  workitself  for  a  frieiidnf  his,  naaaed  BAff  ^ 
MTho,  b^i Ag  onee  \t  a  loss  fev  originat  pieeas  toi 
iN  il*  respectaMr,  sq>plied  kn  g^cit>  MSte  int 
Ms^moatel  fbr  his  atoistanee.  'She-^tala  ea^ 
tlltod ^*  AtoiMCides,''  tsomposodji a sfa^ait^ 
ting,  was  the  testtttof  ffak  ap^isMien4    fcvNoe 
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thor.  wat  mi0PiiX«fe4  te>  roUaxv  it  in  tli^  same 
yublicatm  wth  </Soli«imU^''  the  "  Scrujple^" 
Mid  oiken;  and  cbift  wa#  the  'Origiii  of  th^ 
^  Coat».M9flftiiB^'«if^iich-b«q[M06  sc^  popular 
thraighoMt  EmofK '.  BpiNf  dyiof  ^^^^  ^^^^> 
the  MoroMWi  «M'ffetvw.«9  MMHiontelf  whi? 


had,  ^|U0gabrfO|5j[jvi.  ^Cvnfini^to  lus^cham- 
Tier  by  an  a&tumavc  disorder,  he  often  cast  nts 
eyes  upoa  a  print  ot  Be'lisarius  which  ha^L 
been  presentea  to  him,"  and  was  le'd  to'tcfle^t- 
oa  tlie  character^  and  adventures  of  that^rcfat 
man.  The  idea  of  forming  a  wort:  of  ficdoili 
upon  the  foundation  of  his'  Iiistory,   which  - 


year  175B.    Hi$  first <a|Pf  .   ^ 

ITM  to^rmiar  'Acr  w«ik  iMgh  W  Juparintond-  acvipt  beforie  some  friend^j^  with  whom  it  had 
W  v^Qtt  impoitutt.aiid  tufe^hk^  (qx  wbkh  Wf^^^  success,  but  it  had  a  fiery  trial  to  go 
fmptm.ht  ntmM  hk  |l^iu4tfi^^d  i^  Ef^8^  before  the  4pctor8  of  the  Sorbonne, 
wiTfipffdcBcgai  He  WM  now  in  a  tavc^^i  The  liberal  sentiments  be  had  put  into  his 
aUcL  sittttftkm  Sor  cviMatiM'  a«  aflq|i»|i(anc«  liero's^  mouth  copcernine'.  religious  toleration^ 
wtih  all  the  fmm&niit$i9kPt  kttfta  Md  artisu  and  the  uxiimporcance  of  controverted  theoloj 
at  Parky  win  vnre  aoe«8lwMd  to  a$$9vbt«  ai  cical-tenets,  were  not  tikeljr  to  gain  th^  appro* 
the  hiMua  of  Mad.  Gfoffirin*  He,  likcwi^  /hmvi  oatton  of  that  body^  As  l^e  would  not  rctrac^ 
tfaereapoilyof  p«Miis:of.«aiikfif  bothio^      bia   opimoos  on  these  points,  the  Sorbonnc 

proceeded  to  .a  censure  of  his  work ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  large  editions  of  it  were  dis^ 
pexsed  over  France  and  all  Europe.  The 
triumph  wa^  in  fact,  entirely  on  the  author^i 
side,  and  he  gained  in  the  contest  all  the  re- 
putation whicS  bis  adrersaries  lost.  After  a 
pleasant  tour  to  Aix-U-Ch&pelle  and  Spa,  in 
whicK  he  was  flattered  with  various  proo&  of 
his  literary  fame,  be  returned  to  Paris,  where 
1^  becamf  accjuainted  with  the  musician  Gre«' 
^y.  For  lus  benefit  Marmontel  worked  up 
several  little  stories  into  comili;  operas  to  be  set 

"  '"  ^  Lucile,* 
and  •«  Zc- 
mire  et  A  sor/'  whic^  were  presented  at  the 
theatre  with  great  success*  About  this  time 
he  quitted  the  house  of  Mad.  GeofFrin,  who 
w;as  become  too  much  a  devotee  to  be  quite  at 
|ier  case  vfrith  the  author  of  Belisarius,  and 


aad  aft  Ae,  aawti  tmt^lm  ftesuaiM  tb«  ttiee^ 
iaf/^  of  jome  Mea  «l^wit.aiul.  p}easurej«t  the 
houae  >Qf  a  fiufMnrfffVicnJ  named  JPeiletier^ 
wheat  fsnndem  waacamcd  to  thebwiyds  o£ 
lUa  liSa  of .  enjaymeoi  was 
hf  the  fidilowiag  .cia:wiaia|K:9» 

aaitiro  oa  the  Ako  d'AMloat  in  the  form  o( 


m.:paAdf  te  la  ecMBc  mi  li^i  tragedy  of  Gw9^ 
Ummmui^  who  im  intimte  4^  Wt«K 
thei  venes  by  heaaW,aiid  ainpirvilengiy  irpBini^. 

apanfatMastOcpfifin's^    Tkif.  . 

Ml  to  himi  nod  as  he  lefosed  10    by  him^  such  as  **  L^  Uvrop/' 
jBp  Iho  leal  aathoi^he  was  committcdj  on    *'  Sylvam,'  */  L'Ami  de  la  Itaaison, 
iu>iiipJaiot.<if  thediike,to.d)eBaaciUe.  He 
waa  very  well  tscaSed  thrr^  aad  was  released 
after  a  shoil  confineoMnt,  hut- the  Mercure 
0;WBa  iakeA  fron  hiflk    This  was  a  coDsideiw 
able  peeoniarf  kiss^}  biitihe^jDQjr  begaa  to  re*-* 
^ave  a  iiaiidapiM  anmi  from  the  multiplied 
edhiooa.of  his  tales,  and  hia  literary  reputation 
Mood  ao  high  that  he' waa  in  q^  danger  of 
waotiQg  pro^iahb  cmplopnent  ibr  his  pen. 
After  a  tour  Aaa^  theaouAern  pn>vua|||  of. 
Fmne,  in  wUch  he  paid  a  visit  to  V(mmre„ 
he  aafe  down,  seriouslji  to  oamparitei,  and. 
hki^^  Bpitic  anca  Poatea'Vfoc  the  priae. 
the  Freoeh  Aeademf  ,  whkh  he  gained, 


of 


took  up  his  lodging  with  MadUe.  Clairon^  long 
Unce  changed  from  his  mistress  to  that  species 
of  female  friend  which  France  alone  affords  in 
perfection* 

On  the  death  of  Duclos  in  1772,  Marmontel 
n^as  apppinted  without  any  solicitation  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  historiographer  of  France.    He^ 
prepared  himself  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this' 
ojCqe  by  collecting  materials  for  the  reign  of 
IfOuis  XV.,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  seve- 
ral  persona  of  consequence.    He  also  engaged 
"  and  hia  **  Poetiqae  Fraa^oise*"    in  toe  con^sition  of  the  supplement  to  the. 
object  .of  hia  ambkion  was  admission.;  ^(^yclopedie,  wl^ch  followed  xn^  seven  origi-  ' 
iViiicli  Academy^  which^  after  much.,  nal  voh^mes  of  that  work.  \  Whe.n^  the  musical 
veantknis  opposition,  he  obtained  in  1763,  aa    war  broke  out  between  the  jpartis^^s.of  Gluck 
aneoossor  to  Marivanz*  ,  *  apd  Ficcini,  he  took  part  with  the  bitter,  and 

•  Hia  next  iitemjr  pfodncdoo,.  one  whkh.haa^  Msiduoosly  employed  himself  in  accommodate 
confciied  .the.  freateat  oelebritj^  on  his  name,    iog  the  operas  of  Quinaut  to  his  Italian  style 
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and  DeUUe  weie  hia  oompe* 
finished  bia  translatioii  of  the 
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of  comporitiOR.  Ahm  ieteni  ptoicds  of  % 
nufirimonial  conMetioa  had  pitgra  abortive^ 
Marmontcl,  now  at  the  age  otrnffhotf  •eem* . 
cd  to  have  determined  upon  passmff  the  re* 
natnder  of  life  in  cdibaey)  when  tis  heatt» 
fOiliaiM  tofteaed  by  dif  c«Hi^atkm  of  tender 
jpbetiy'and  touching  muaic*  saddeidj  gave  way 
to  the  chanHf  of  a  young  hdyoS  eigfateen  fvom 
^  Lyom».aitce  totwo  of  oia  meodi  of  the  name 
'  ot  Motellet.  A  mairiage  apeedily  followed  \A 
declaration^  and  the  h^^y  brtdeflroem  conit> 
mei^ed  a  domestic  life  tfrpartncnnip  with  the 
family  of  his  *ponse.^  There  it  erery  reason 
to  believe  that  tnia  union  waa  a  source  of  much 
real  felicity.  About  this  time  be  published 
another  worky  which,  like  Bdisarius»  united 
history  with  fiction,  for  the  similar  purpose  of  * 
inculcating  liberal  t>ri(iciples  :and  enli^tcned 
'  seittiinems.  This  Was  «<  Les  Incaa;*"  or.  The 
Destriiction  of  the  Empire  of  Peru,  two 
Votomes^  octavo.  The  eloquence,  die  deva* 
tioo,  the  pithofi  and  the  descriptive  beauty  of 
this  .perforoiance;  render  k  apai  in  pdnt  of 
fiterary  m^tit  to  ^ny  \  of  Ida  composition^' 
thougfi  "if  deviates  still'  more  >taai  Beiisaare 
from  '$he  truth  of  manners  and  cfaaracterJ 
$tiU  warmly  attached  to  the  party  of  Picctnir 
lie  compose^  ^in  his  defence  a  poon  in  twelve, 
camos  ^  Suir  'b  'Musique,'*  and  gave  him  the: 
words  of  ^e  opera  of  **  Didon.'*   His  electioii 

S.the  post' of  peroetUal  seoretary  of  the  French 
cadeniy  ^fter'  me  death  of  *  d^  Aiembcrt  in; 
1 783,  was  a  testimony  of  the  esteea\  in  which 
he  uras  held  by  his  literary  brethren.     His 
compositions  ftom  this  time  "were  chieflv  cdn*- 
fined  to  cloges  and  other  pieces  read  Defmre 
the  academyi^  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose.     He 
also  ^employed  himself  In  a  complete  edition  of 
bis   works,   now  becooie  vohimindiia.    ^His 
time  passed  very  agreeably  iii  thp  bbsom  of  a 
rising  family,  surrounded  with  decent  opulenccf 
andf  alternately  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  rural 
lifq  at  his  QDuntry  seat,  and  the  delights  of  cul-i 
tivated  society  b  the  literary  circles  of  Paris. 
Uniler  the  ministry  of  M.  Lamoignon,  keeper 
of  the  scalsfMarmontel  was, consulted  on  t 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  n^itional  edu- 
'  catidn,  and  spent  much  Vme  in  drawing  up  an 
elaborate  memoir  on  the  subjects  *  'Die  dts- 
misRbn  ot  that  minister,  however,  put  an  end 
to  his  labours  of^this.kiAds  ,and  the  storm^* 
scenes    which    supervened   eflfected   a  great* 
chang^  in  his  circumstances  and  mode  of  life.- 
'.  It  Was  not  to  foe  expected  that  a  man  In 
Marmontel's  advantageous  situation,  who  had 
once  been  the  .protege  of    a  royal  mistress,  « 
and  a  successful  candidate  Cor  court-favours, 


wUdi  a  deceslatiea  ol  abuws  aad  a  ^ 

for  kmofntigm  wisteit  eo  sedMowto'i 

of  Iws  fcuttgy  oam^posuifet,     Hia 

fentnintiofi  did'ttst  go  bcyMd  Ac  cw 

offered  by  tke  down  ia  lyM^  and  he  ciliiui 

plated  with  hoirer  tfcoit  caswHftisMal  dmnggt 

wUch  w«re  aiadimsd  by  the  populw  fsoty; 

The  mMic  opiuiMi  of  Mim,  r 

that  he  was 

PWt  as  a 

Tne  opposiCMB 

for  demandiag  an 

was  the  eausi  A0th^  kat  tlia 

constitiienta,  ssid  waa 

of  candid 

ing  now  tie  piUia 

fe^hed'to  his^mftiy 

taftor  radier  than  an  aetor  in-the  gseal  smndn*^ 

tiOttary  dtauia.    Hia  inaonawas  isaaalf  H^ 

mwMied  byllia  aaiMBa-te  tok 

skAd  in  <79a»  whan  waiiss  atkiiooimiid 

lento  ware  maatfoady  MMf^g,  ka  laciMd 

with  hii  family  to  the  ae^MmyhaaitofEawma 

ih^Norasandy.  *  A  oeSiag»ashich  ha  pasiii  isaij 

at^' Ablovfik  was  his  fihal^aetiaatt  whpre  hat 

paasedhistimcilifteadMa^^of  kb^ahtt. 

dmn,  and  in  die  aswtpasiribii  of  ^>»«  "«««  '-^ 


r*:         <i 
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wibrkai  Of  these  1 

Maraua,^'  of.  a  mate  aariaar  east  thaa:dK  te-^ 
iber,  «id  a  *<  Gowa  StanMSaisa'*  faa«iha  m^ 
structioa  of  youtfc^  oonsasliiif^  of  sho«  ( 
on  gramlnar,  logics 
riis.  He  also  diW  Up  tiamaaca  of  his  < 
life,  addressed  to  hia  ^ihbeii^  a  Kvaiyud- 
^ntertainiag  ^  work,  but  coomining  piotuaasy 
which  many  fatfieirS'WOtfid  not  hava  choaen  to- 
jdace  ia  die  ^vkPwof*  thaiv  sbiis.  At  Je^gth>^  a 
in  the  nsoath  of  Apvil  1797,*^  ha  was  aboa^hyk. 
the  depattmaat^of  Eara  their  atfuwentativc  to^ 
the  natfaMUil  -assembly^  ami  waa  partieuiarlfi 
charged  with  the  d#saM  <tf  Am  Gaahalicfeli«K 
gbn ;  a  tadi,  ia  w|iiah  the^aawrioiianaof  tha^ 
latter-part*  at  leak,  of  his  lMa«Klua|i|tMn  ta<» 
engage  with  gkeat  coididtsjiL  .  .Be  pianooaead 
before  -die  l^bliva  body  a:  disamuae  taduf. 
dbot,  *<  oa  the  ftoo  aiercise  of  public  wof^- 
Aifi**  and  he  cbnainned  to  discharp  iheiiaidii^ 
tioaa  of  his  ofiee,  till  aherdacsaiott  which  faoi*. 
derad  nuH  the  deuioos  of  his  departmem,  mink : 
those  of  many  others*  '  Ha  d^a  readied  aspatf^ 
to  his  cott^que,  whara  he  died,  of  an  apopjeay ' 
ia  December  1799,  in  tbt. 
year  of  his  ags* 

Marmontel   deservedly  hoida.  a 
aaaongst- modem  French  aadaua.    Warm  and 
eloqueat  on  gravie  and  elevacsd  ^topifls,  easy  and.' 
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Tarie^  Adl  of  feood 

ienlSmetit,  fa«  idAf 

eqvai  fuc^s  to  the^Mt,  dwi 

tlift  jttdgffMBBt.    fliJRUi  any  worii  flf 

Wat  mofe  poMlar  thw  tiii  ^  Coottfa  Hanrn^ 

whick  CMttifai  limy  vlunBiag  at«k0.ileUglM>» 

fttlly  nld.      Tho  En^Mk  iimkr,  hcMrerer^ 

aliovid  be  appfiaei  tkai  diey  aia  notjuroMrif 

i«ndet«d  '*  ifim/  %$(»,'' nuem  Am  wdSnbtf.id 

Biaay  of  Acm  ia  wrjr  aalliigimM.    Thejr  ait> 

fietitiovs  naffvtma  icknife  to.  life  iub4  omwH 


n 


hi«  ieaaon  of  gafetf  •  Theiei  die  Bdiaaiae  and 
Ibcaa,  ave  beat  knoOTi  t»  ioMigiiorai  Hi»^po«« 
tical  worka  are  little  aaad  Atoed » and  aeem  ka« 
vatttcd  i«  Fneice  Aambiapcoae.  Soa»e  of  bi% 
didactic  wories  are  ih«cb  ealeemed*  eipaaali| 
hit  eevne  ef  Ktaaatufe  inaenedifai  the  SjM9felp» 
pedie.  Siafce  hie  death*  beiidea  hit  eivnlfos 
■loira,  dieib  have  fBeared  ^  MeeoMwrt'of  4^ 
'Regeacv  of  dw  Didn  «f .  Qvleaiia/^  printed 
'fipom  htf  imHraacriiic^  mmo  wotumni  i$H9i^ 

MARNIS»)PMiiie  Ms  iaMimi^dtt.J4<9M 
Sainte  Aldhegobe,»diltMgiitoh«dbcgQtUtof 
Ii«iteraibo0g|tbarreferm^>  wMbb^  p  fff  gf 
•at'fitatMa,  ef  biaroMe  feaiilf  oMinfillf  |nm 
Swaf.    HeweeedeatedeodeirOdfii^aiGe^ 
nam,  whore  he*  imbibed  ^Mfvioaplee^C  tb^t 
letemer^  tbgrtber  Iridi  ai^  W^OMM^  aofiMntt 
sMewjiifrchi&kJraed  )e»!fii|g|a,j^^ 
r  and  the  acieeceak  .i|fie  luli^dr  a^e^  for  Uik 
TciigTon  19  bit  tnrt  oHi»ll7»:><>tJ'i^^l9m  tl^ 
dkpleaiuie  pf  hbtelaiiliilv>fl^r&cw  tbe  aevef 
^rttif  irf^  thegoferAnrt^nC.    Hia.rf>nyevt7.  wap 
conllecated^iand  he  was' a  yeartin.ffipoi^dvsr 
iag  pat  ^  Ivhidi  ht  waft4n  d^iiy  apprebciH 
aiori  of  deaA  f roiM  thp  tyiainiy  <|^  ttc  d^ 
Al«i.     HeLwa^T  perli^rij[9;.^no3iiott$,  jap 
having  drawn  !iq)  the  .&nnM»gb«}V^mi»»  i» 
1966;  .seiroral  nobi^ f ciafc^ifln^c^^^jaa^  PF^«ff 
the  intfodttction  of  the  inquiiitton  into  the  l4iar 
Oaonrries,    Wheiv.  |^bfity(|aP#9mpeMe  waa 
•entifely  auppMSsed  ^thjoBf^r^;  if)o%  >?f9ge.  in 
Oevtaanys  and  w%ir.«BA4<^>ii^>tKi^«im4^ 
leeclem^tieal  coaacU  ?$;MfflA9H)qKri  Kcsti^Qf- 
iog'  to^bif  native  tioiiQfify.  1^,15  7a, jb^^ 
-  .derotic^d  .bimseif  to  d^c;  .«enfii;e,  ,0^ Ijoei^  n^ 
ibe  teferm^  religien,  and  wa«  in.gra^,^at)i^ 
with  thp  pcince  of  Qnu^,     Having  been 


taken  proopM!  etthe.Hapif,  ^  pflnce,  x 
hendiljg  th^i^he  Spaniards  alight  make  hun  aa 
objeet  of  yl^Pkmwrtf :  th|catcned  to  setaliate 
on  the  ooeAt  dABoasut^any  iU  treatment  he 
aE^igbt  meet  with.  ]^e  waaoneofthedepntiee  . 
9ent»  in  1575,  toieqeiest  theprotsctien  of  queen 
Elieebetfu  ThceeyearsafierwaKdayhewaaan 
eafoy  <tf  ^^  aichdiike  Matthias  at.  the^diet  of 
Woamsit  ^ere  he  nude  a  very  free  and  cnee»  . 
|ftie  hwrangne  aga^  the  Spanish  tyianngr* 
He'waijs^M  of  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  hy  tb» 
staM  into  Iranee  m  1580  to  treat  with  tbe 
dnke  of  Alen^oo.  When  the  dnke  of  ParaMi 
beiifBgfffl  >niwirp  m  1584*  he  waa  eonsul  of 
tb^t  city*  He  underwent  some  impntetioo  for 
bi»  eendnct  oa  thi^  oceasien>  and  waa  thou^hl 
filiaUjF  ta^hsve  .beeome  too.fsfourabk  to  the 

weie  any  i|it  growda  Ant  enpposiflig'  him* 
cooled  ia  hiMkiCJte^  to^l^  religion  or  hia 
conntry*  He  wA  at  Leyden  w  1598*  while- 
he  wee  engwcd  in  ,a  Ft^i^jt  iptraosi  of  the. 
Scriptures.  Sainte  Aldegonde  (as  he  b  usnally 
cdMI'^VM  At  aodior  of  aconsiaeraUe  irambc» 
Qf..writii«a,,poli^iqi)h^aAd  fofiiamcifsi^  both 
sc^rione  and  ludioouft*  \W^'^  ,1V^  ^  mnch 
fempen^  a^ce  to.  the  cause  he  espou«ed« 
Qf  the.  latter  dbiss  wa»  a  .work  in  Flemish^ 
«H|ft^^  .<<  The  Rom^h  Bee^iv)^'*  containi^ 
mfffU  iQij^d^uW  of.^e  p^^pM^.  whict  bejoame 
t^ytaffncly.  popijar.^  ,(Hp  >  pub|ishc;d  S'  siaiUar 
^|rDKk|n  freqebrfi>^^!^'!^M>t<^an  des  DiSerens 
4f  ^li^^gWP*?-  n^bi^ij^cqnaUy  TOccetrf^^. 
Hkr  translated  the  £^ter  ioto  Flemidi  vecaei 
Wt.hif  ¥CtsioOf.ch<itiiAb'het|^r.  than  that  in 
i^pfne>on.ttse»^did  not  obtain  admission  into  the'* 

,w,.        ^^MipHAifM^^ibbotofViUeloin, 

'  xle  A^of {^.St;  tamoufras  a  ch?Mnpio^ 

igfie^.iq  whose  cau8|sl^kiUe<r||ari7 

r,royaiiftchs^pbny  in  single  co^ibaC 

hafl  a^  extraordmar  y  nassloo  for  study^ 

and.  at  ibjrrffi?'^  nifieceen  poplisbed  a  t|ranslar 

M^o  p£j;n^^  as  an 

sn^jtbor  ^vivngf^^w^  and  wiasao  much 

^inxnexaed;.ior  it»  (^uj(,.hp,, obtained  9a  other 

johnrch^prei^rm^t  tbantwp  abbacies^  notvith-. 

standing,  tbe^reputatioii  pf  Ht9i  father*  and  hia 

bjgh  oonnexioim..  -  Th^  task  of  translation  waa 

jd^atio  ^bjch  hi^rfKUtiqi^arly.  applied  himself} 

^pd  sjitbqugb  Jl)ff  versioins  jpould  boast  neither 

ol[  corr<;ctae8S>f  nor  beauty  of  style,  they  were 

useful  M^aicpiaiioe$  at;^  tiinc. .  Of  the  authors 

who  thna  p?a;|C(d[  thn>2^  4|s  handa  are  enu. 

meratedTla^i^  Terence,  Lttcraiiasi  Catullus^ 
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THmlhiti  Vb^l,  ntftniois,    Juteiril^  *PlKfftitt«^ 
liQcan,  Maitialj  Statfus,  tile  i||ji^u9tt«  Msto^ 

Tours.  He  also  began  a  cransUNIbii  dl'tlM 
BMe.  Htfi  rcmon^tsf  the  poeta  are  the  Imst 
in  eiteem ;  for  thoof^h  he  vemfied  wkh  extreme 
fiici^bfj  it  «wa«  wkh  pfoportiona}  slo^enHiMSrf 
•*  My-vcrsfcg^fsald  He  one  day  to  Liniereyeo* 
nfefittte*  «Th«y  ^olt^y^il' firil  as  much  as 
tl&y^ate'\c^h,''  repl^d^  satiMt  Mkr^ne^ 
Tiras  otte  6f  the  first -^fho  cdBeto^  pffllts.  Hw 
coHectioji  amdumed  to '100,000,  iwhSdi  afteiv 
wards  came  to  the  Vng*s  caMnet.  He  pub- 
Hshed  two  catalogues  of  thenfi  mncbiraliitk  bf 
liie  ^etnrioiis  in  mt  wa&.  -  He' composed  his 
6w»  «*  Menlbfrs/'  wMdt  ^^bnfaiif  a  vast  tittmber 
of  antKidotesysonie  6f  thefnihteiea^gi  h«^thi<; 
gtieatcr  part  ftfyolotfs.  ^An  'edttfoii  '<rf •  fSkxiSt 
was  primed  by fhe^abbS  Obujtt,  tbrcd  Tolumeir 
lamo.  1755.  His  last  woric  was  a  •*  iKstorf  of 
the  Counts  6f  Anjott,"  qvarto,  i66f ,  in.  whichf 

5*  ar  he  died,  *  Ae  age  of  eighty-one.  MarerL 
wrv.  Zteif.  Mist.— A.     *  ■■  '^' 

'  MAROT,  CtEMENl^,  a  cWebratetf  Ftentfc 
pocty  bom  ihoat;  149$  at  Csdiors^  was  the  son 
of  John  Marot,  an  dKcer  in  the  hbnsehoid  ttf 
Francis  I.|  and  also  a' poet.   *  Clenient  was 
▼atet-de-cKambrc  of  the  same  king,  who  placed 
bim  with  his  «iner  Margaret  when  she  married 
riie  dal:e  of  A1ert^)nL    He  accofflpfemied  ^hit 
prinrc  to  t^e  War  in  Italv,  and  was  wouinlM 
apd   takfcn  prisoner  a^'  ^e  battle  of  PaVit: 
During  the  q/Vseiicc  of  Francis  in  Sp^n,  he 
was  accused  bf  heresy  by  the  zealous  Dr. 
Bouchard,  and  eomrmitted'  to  prison ;  he  was-, 
however,-  liberated  throng  the  favour  of  th^ 
king  and  the  princess  Margaret.     He  undler^ 
went  ati^hei*  cSmfinWnent'bn  4  less  li6nourablc 
account,  thatdf'  having''  rescued'  a  man  f^twn 
the  bands  of 'the  officers  if  justice;  {bt^ifaj^^ 
pears  thit  whatever  were  his  sentifnents  of 
religion,  his  mofal  condnct  wsis  fer  from  exem- 
plary.   XJtiwfUiaj^  to  have  anv  furdier  miaiireis 
with  the  poHce  of  Paris,  of,  tfi^  atdmihistrators 
of  which  he  giVcs  $'  frightfuJ'pfetiire*  in  hii 
poem  of  «  Hell,'**  he  'toak'  rekgt,  wrth'*is 
former  mistress,  noW  queen  of  Navkrtre  ;  and 
not  thinking  himself  there  insafety,' he  retired 
to*  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Fcftara,  a  de- 
clared favourer  of  the 'reformation.     He  ob- 
tained j^crmissionfrom  Frahcis  to  return  to 
Frarxe  in  1535,"  where,' at  the  suggestion  of 
Vatable,  he   composed  "his  translation  of  thd 
first  thirty  Psalms  of  David  into  French  verse. 


and  v<iiMi|bln$n<dest^.wai  inclined  t{>  favour 
him,  <tlie  pvUication  was  ^ally  prohibited^ 
Mbstit's<  atttichmcat  t9  the  new  opmioos  at 
iMgth  «cp(is«d.*lHm  tojttmuch  hasfiardt  that 
hft>tlMigiit  proper  to  remrtaGene7.a»  .whera 
hewaftfegsErdad«s  a  valuable  auxiliary.    H« 
tj^ere  tsafnfait«d  twmfey  more  PsaUx^s  ^  ,bii(  bis 
siamiers  wew  sO'  unan^hptbieto  the  vigour  of  the^ 
(Am^  th^it  it  wts/mfe  Inag  bobielie  quitted  iu 
Jk'party^^wtiter  asitks  tUt^  wusrcdnvicred  q£ 
Asbauching  bis  landlady^  and  that'iie  woul4 
hm^  sttMrad  deatii'fa*  it^  had  wK.GalviQ  pro- 
^aved  a  obmimitatioB  b£  the  punishlneiit  to  a 
pttblie  '^bipping^'  but  diif  story  is  hqr  flO  omos 
JnthemicaMd.    Bem^  faowchrsn^  hantft  that}  th6 
IsMe.bliliitB  he  kad  cMttacted  in  t.oourt  lifo 
ft»¥et  teft  Wmu    His  last .  residencf  was  afc 
l^^,  mtBm  ht*  dis*  ift  «f^|.      Cleoioat 
Msrot  exoelted  all  the  Trench,  poets  of  bis  timd 
in  delicate  and  ingeoKMU  tamayespiiessed  witk 
a  channing'Sinipiicity,  and  the  happiest  exdoa^ 
BlificM€M  irf  m^*H9i9tif  wiBob  is.is  pccutiarly 
Fi<Sfidi  idea.  <  ItU  tirsie  tfaeteis  mucb^ulgaxity 
and  Aitiless  in  his'kuigiiage,4ndst  is  btttOTC^ 
ridnaBjr  tluit<thepo#t  bmdts  oul ;  but  his  best 
moBiier  has  been;  so  cap^tin^y  that  the  ii^ji^ 
MafoHque  has  had  iNiaierottl  ismations^jMoiw 
whom  bFontateedfid  not  diaduilobe  ndcooed! 
He  excelled  most  iB*lighc,^epigrBaHnatic»  and 
itlfifttety*dsiiifi»illtki^  wUohdo  not  alsifiays 
keep  within  the*  bcAiitds  of  vdeccncy*  '  JUis 
i^s^ms,    though  defefcdve  in' gnaDdeux   and 
digtAtyi  iiave  -sovne  hapt»y  and  JM^iral  phaatti- 
oiq^9  whieh  vettdered  tbmi  cacrensely  popoliHr. 
They  were  even  at  one  time  fhe  ddif^  gf  the 
lioenHoua  conrt  of  Hearf  il.)  'wiiicli  ww  alnuMt 
surprised  intO'  flie'^Spisit  of  CalvJusoH  be£Me; 
•  the  >(x>nnekion-  between  j^sahsiodv.and  heresy, 
had  be6n  duly  del«csed%    Moiot  is  aaid  to  have 
been  the  Snventb^of^«hevotidea%  and  of  the 
idSemacY  of  masculine  and  femf wk  rhyasest 
and  to  have  given  the  modem  fotms  eJF  the 
sonnet  and  madrigai  in  Fsench  vecve.    His 
#orks,  -witk  Abse   of  hte  father,  and   of 
his  son  Michael  were  published  collectively 
at  tiie  Hague  4tt  fcHir  volumes  quarto,  and 
^ix  volumes  itttio.  in  1 73 1  •    Ba^.    Mutm. 

MAICQS7Ee»  P^M.  Fr.  Juan.  It  tsisdl 
t)bserred  by  Captnanyj  that  in  absolute  m^ 
narehies  mre  is  no'bniDry  except  that  of  the 
pulpit'  Ji^  M^^cAr  was  one  of  the  best 
8n^rsht>rstol»,tHaf  is;i5M  best  peachen. 

His  figure  wz,s  cohimahdiilg,  his  voice  Sweet, 


This  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonnc,  which    sonorous,  and  flexible,  and  hu»  action  giraeefiaL 
ioiade  remonstrances  to  the  king  on  the  subject  *,    The  impression  which  he  made  upou  liis  faeanvs 
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was  never 'forgotten  by  theiri  5  bofAcy  com- 
plained that  his  wmtcn  worits  did  n^  produce 
the  same  effect :  the  life  and  beanly  vMt  not 
there.  '  -       *y      ;•    ' 

He  wa&  born  rn  t|tf4,  at  Madrid,  of  a  good 

^  family.  In  ijSi  ne  prbfeisfeed'  a^ong  tfe 
hermits  of  St.  Au|pistine  in  the  rbya!  comrerit 
of  St.  Philip  i  doubts  weir*  eriterftincfd  re- 
specting the  ralith'ty  of  this  profession  on  ae*- 
eount  of  his  yoi>thi.  so  he  ratified  It  three  ycar^ 
afterwards  in  the  ccmVcnt  of  St-  Angiistine  at 
Salamanca.  Towards  the' 'end  of' his  Hfe  he 
was  chosen  prior  of  tWs  cbnveAtyattd  there  he 
died,  1621,  having  held  Various  ■  hdnoHraWe 
efBces  in  that  university,  in  his  orders  andift 
the  inqtiisitlon  }' if  It  cart 'be  actoitoted  ati 
Honour  XO'  have  belonged  to  that  accursed  tri* 
bunal.  '  * 

None  of  hft^ftermons  were  pubBshed ;  and  il 
eiiriou3  treatise  which  he  had  wWlDeii  upon  the 
propermethod  of  picachntg  before  priticeii;  wai 
consumed  at  the  bcginning^of  the  last  cibntur)^ 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  library  of  his. 
convent,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  manuscripts 

^  By  the  brethren  6f  ifKk  (^dfir.:  His  pUUMhed 

wbAs  arefour :  i :  LoTdos^E»tidbsili  IdEipirknal 

J&usalemy  sobt'e  hs  Psdtims  125  (*  136,  Medina 

»r#ei  Campb,   1603,  Salamanca^   i<?fo*    1%Zi^ 

^  which  is  considered  as  his  m^st  eloquent  woAj 
was  translated  into  IVendfc  r.  Origen  dt  h$ 
Padres  Ermrtands  de  SattJljjfUstinj' f  suverdtdera 
mrtituem  anter  del  grdn  C^fikilhhiiterensii  $ala« 
Manca^  idrS,  and  In  I^dfcirfat^  Ttiritr,  1621. 

3.  Vtdtt  da  Whuf^k  P;:  FiJHamo  *  Horfxcoi 
Madrid,  \6^^.  "This  wis  jaubBshe^l  after  tfie 
death  ofthe  author^b^  Ff.^Thonias  dcHerrcra.* 

4.  El  Gobernador  Chhstiano^  ieihicido  de  las  VidaS 
de  Moysfs  y  Josue^  Principes  del  AwM  de  Diosy 
Salamanca,  1612!'  The;  subseqtibiit  editions 
were  numerous,and1t  Waittranslated  irttoRrench 
and'  Italian.  This  was  written' at  the  Du que 
de  Feria*8  request,  a&  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the 


^     M.  ^rat.  Joannes  Marquea 
;  H.  S«E. 

(Corporis  £t  Aniini  Syecie  Insi^ 
KqU,  Eloquentise  rjumen 
EtFulrnen. 
■*      Kf  gius  Ec«l«ia8t«, 
Rerum  Fidei  Ccnsov,  Ve^pesti^ 
t      *  ousApud  Salaiaiit.TheoU 

%  Pnmus  Antecessor, 

Ad  Miraculum  Doctus. 
Kiijus  Coenobti  IPrior,  Litera« 
n»m  Dmhiio  Raptus 
J««iuarii  XVIU'  MDCXXI.  iBtat.  hVL  . 
Ueu  QuiB  ISon  Abibit 
'  SifiicAblt? 

,  J        Nic.  Jntonh.     C^^any^ — R.  S. 

MARSAIS',  CASAit-CHE9NiiAtr  Dcr,  an  ex« 
cdlbnt  graiMtetian  and  logirtaYi,  was  bom  at 
Mar8etlk8>«in  t6j6.  In  his  yotttfi  he  entered 
intd  the-congi^gation  of  the  otakjliry,  whidi  his 
derin!  of  greater  liberty  soon  'itiade  him  ^pit^ 
Ae  we^  tO'Parii,  marrieil.  Wis  aditiittevl^  ad* 
voeate^  and  began  10  practise  urttfi  some  success. 
Disappokitfenent  in  fab  expectations^  and  do« 
mestic  uneaslnesa  occasioned  by  d^  bad  temner 
of  his  wife,  induced  him,  however,  to  quit  nia 
|^ifTOessf(Mi  and  engage  in  the.  oflSbe  #f  a.  pfivuQS 
tittor.  He  first  undertook  the  ^Utktm^tt  of 
the  son  of  the  presideot  4i8^  M&iik)iia^}  aild 
vrfien  Ae  dettth  of  the  father  lad  ftuatn^ed 
htm  of  hts  expected  lecompehae)-  ho  occupictl 
tfie  aaiiio*  post  in  ihe  'house  of  the  famotts 
iMnder  Law.  After  l3ie  iisll  of  dial  gtojfBctor, 
bfr-betismefifeceptor  totthesoneoFthe  marquis 
dfe'Beauffemont,  andbbfiihedjfroat  credit  from 
hffft  pupils.  Tlum^  him^f  indiffi»ent  with 
respieet  to  religion,  which  he  sebmed  to  con- 
sider merely  aa  a  matter  o£dv9  .poliey>  he  i&A 
not  fail  to  imbc^  ttiem"withth.epiinciples^of 
Christianity  axtd  sound  morality.  His  little 
knowledge  bf  the  worMj  and  the  simpficity  wiih^ 
which  lie' db(!lared'{lissentimei^,  were,  how-^ 
^¥«r,  injuriotts-to  his  character;  and  a  questioir 
he  ia  said  to  ba^^  asked  on  mng  applied  to 


P«nceof>  ccchiavelHandthcReptiWicofBodlnv  r«|*jfew^  iwrtfe- cMdren  of  h%h  ranlt,  ••In^ 

the  famous  Fr.  Luis  it  Leon  bad  been  proar  #liatVe]i^n  they  chose  tftathtiihottkl  educate' 

vented  from  executing  «uch  a  woA  by  de^.^  ikftrx^*^  was    rej^cated    fo  'Kis^,  dii^ad vantage.' 

If  may  be  remarked  that  Juan  Marquez  ex-  When,  therefore,  he  set  up  a  boarding-scluK)!,^ 

pKcitly  denies  the  rigM  divine  :  Our  own  hi^--  h^  nfe*^  with  little  sticc^s  5  and  he  was^^bliged- 

dhurcnmen  have  been  the  most*  slavish  of  all'  fioir  a  lender  maihteiiance  togtve  private  lectures.- 

the  clergy.    He  it  still  regarded  as  00c  of  the'  IFhac  in  this  state,  the  authors  of  the  Enc j- 

crnamehts  ofCastilfan  literature  in  its  bes^agei  ekjpcdie   associated    him    to    their    extensive 

boVhe  must'beread  for  his  manner,  not  for  his  h^bours  ;  and  the  articles  concerning  grammar^ 

Biatter;-and*^bffl:  therefore  dniy  be  read  by  his-  With  tome  others,'  Were,  committed* to  him. 

coumrymen.'  His  epitaph  is  worth  transcribing;'  Tliese  are  acknowledged  to  be  drawn  op  with 

as  It  «!ows'  flie  h?&h  estimation  ift  'which  he-  extraordinary  Clearness  and  precision, 'and  to 

was  heW  byhia  coiuemporafies.^     '  .  ^  display  profound  eruditioti  and  tt>djr  phildsor 

'       '  .  .    j   •  I  phicalview^    The tOuntdel^auragais, touched 
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with  the  tneik.efthtt  neglected  tt&ui^f  letteii,  and  aftenrardt  to  the  earl  of  Ckrendoa,  loni 

comforted  his  declining  years  with^jmtion,  m  chancellor.    He  wat  also  appointed  one  of  the 

the  enjoyment  of  which  he  died  In  1756,  at  the  additional  proctora  for  the  government  of  the 

age  of  eighty.     Du  Marsais  was  of  a  mild  and  iiniTeraityi  during  king  Charies's  residence  there 

tranquil  disposition,  not  briOiant  in  conversa-  jin   1665.      In  1673,  the  duke  of  Qrmond, 

tioni  and^ rather  slow  in  the  devetopemeQ^.of  chancellor  of  dit  unirersiryy  appointed  him 


Srincipal  of  St*  A]ban's4iall  ^  which  society 
ouiisaed  greatly  under  his'eiiceUent  discipline* 
While  he  retained  th}S  situatiqiut  as  he  nad  a 
tas^  for  music  and  was  Welt  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  it,- he  had  a  wef^kly  concert  in  his 
apartofientSi  for  the  entertainment  of  his  musiod 
iviends;  1016789  by.th^  joint :ixitcrcst  of  his 
friend  Dr«  Fell,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  thpi 
lord-Ueuteoant  of  Ireland,  the  kiikgwasinduoed 
to  nominate  him  to  theraeant  proyostship  of 
Pttblin-cQl)cge  I  wh^  he  discharged  the  duties 
^  (hs  high  trust  with  such  fidelity  and  r&> 
gub|ity',«^}ui| 'Us  conduct  has  keen  held  up  as 
a  complete  jMtter^  to  siH ,  his.  successors^  He 
did  not^  .continue  long>  however,  in  thi$  useful ' 
employpienii  for,  in  1682-3,  ^^  ^'^^  .P^°^9ltt 
to  the  se9S4)f  Le^hlin  and  ferns,  with  wmP 
)&e  jield  the  lectory  9f>  Kilehban.m  €9mmfnJam. 
In  i690,hearas  tcansiat^  from  those  sefs  fo  ^ 
the  archbishopric  of  CasheH  \  ^m  thence  to 
Dttblip  in  16^  \  and,  in  1709-3,  from  Dub^liii 
taAfinagh.  "^Hiik  he  filled  die  see  of  Dublin, 
be  built  a  noble  lilnary,  which  he  enlarged  after 
pe,  bec^ipie  pnmate^,  and.  fttmisl^ed  with  a  cIiQice 
collection  of  books  ^  ^oi^sdng  of  the  library  of 
Dr.  Stillingflee^  late  bishop  of  Worcester^ 
pur^ased  by  l|iiii  and  added  to  hiro^i  and 
to  render  k  the  mors^^  useful  to  the  piihitc>  hie 
made  a  hapdsonae  prprisifn  for  arlibrarian  -and 
aub-librarian,  to  attend  it  ducii^:  certain  pre* 
scribed  hours.  For  this  public-spirited  founda- 
tion, his  name  deserres  to  be  transmitted  with 
respect  to  posterity.  He'  also  endowed  aa; 
homitad  at  Drogheda,  for  the  reception  of 
twelve  widows  of  decayed  clergy  men»  to  eadi 
of  whom  he  assigned  an.apartment,  and  twenty 
pounds' a' year  tor  a  msdntenance.  He,  like- 
wise, repaired  many  dilapidated  chuidhes  in 
^  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  bought  lAfin  1  il 
iinpropriations,  which  he  restored  to  na  see. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  generous  benefactions 
to  Ireland  only,  but  extended  his  bounty  to  the 
coepuragement  of  the  props^gationof  theGospei^ 
ana  to  other  munificent  and  diaritable  institu* 
tions  (  presenting  a  nunaber  of  oriental  liSS. 
diiefly  pun^ased  out  of  GoKus's  colkctioi|» 
to  the  Bodleian  Ubrary  at  Oxford.  After 
baring  live^  ;many  years,  in  great  honour  and 

„       ,  »  >    .  reputation/and  been  seven  times  appointed  one 

^plain  to  Dr.  Setk  Wac^^bifhop  of  Exeter,   of  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland,  tnis  worthy 


his  ideas,  sufficiently  stosibleof  his  own  tsRenjp 
and  acquirements,  and*  too  little  a  man  of  tlie 
world  to  zSfict  ignorance  of  them*  He  was 
quite  a  simple  and  natusal  character,  and  dis- 
liked every  thing  that  deviated  from  nature. 
His  lessons  were  said  to  have  had  a  considerable 
%bare  in  forming  the  celebrated  actress  le 
Couvreur  to  tliit  natural  disclamation  for  which 
jshe  was  distinguished.  Voltaire:  8ay$  of  du 
Mafsais,  **  He  was  one  of  ifa^fe^pbtlosophevs 
ill  obscurity  of  whom  Faris  is  foU,  who  judge 
fiOlidly  of,  jBfffy.  thing,  whb  >ive.  F**  XP* 
another. in  pea^  and  in.a  n)|itual  ccynJNues^e  of 
jisasoAjL  ufil^nown.  by  :thf  .great,  .gnd^  eniM^ 
4readed  by  thpsfltcbaib^tanspf  every  kind  who 
wish  to  domineer  over  m^n's.  mipds*  Hit 
principal  works  are  *'  Exposition  dc  la  Doctrioe 
de  r£glise.  Gailiqatif^  par  ^rapport  aux  Fris 
teiifikns  de  la.  Cour  4^  Ro^e,"  begua  at  ithf 
lequest  of  t^e^f resident  des  Maiion$|[  bm  upl 
printed  tiU  after  the  a^tiK>r?S:dealih  ^  <*  HtXpoA^ 
tipp  d'uae  Methode  raisonn^  pour.  apprfpidiQt 
la  Langue  Latine,''  i2mo.  17229  much  praised 
by  d'Alembert  for  iu  .^philosophical  ph(i|t 
*<  Traite  des  Tn^)es,"  1730,  accounted  a^ipaitiesw 
V  piece  oif  yg^  ;;i;aioning»  cleamesSf  and  prfr* 
eision:<^Log^ue;ott,  Reflexions  sur  les  QperiH 
tion#  de  TEq^u,*'  a  comjpeadium  of  every  thing 
important  in  metaphysics  and  the  art  of  rea- 
soning. His  Sncyctopedic  articles  were  printed 
separately  in  two  parts,  lamo.  1762.  He 
coim>osed  an  ansvrer  to  father  Baltus's  criticism 
on  Fontenelle's  Hist,  ^t  Oracles,  of  which  only 
tome  imperfect  fragments  werC:  found  among 
his  papers.    ,Nmvi.    Dict^   UuU     SiuU  at 

MARSH,  NiiiKcissus,  tai4nainent  Irish  pie<» 
hrtf  4n  the  seventeenth  and  eaxly  part  of  th* 
eighteenth  century,  w^b  bosn  at  Ilanningtoa 
near  Highworth  in  Wilitshirc,  in  the  year  1638* 
Having  laid  a  good  foupdation  .of  grammar* 
learning  in  his  native  place,  in  1654  he  wae 
entered  of  Magdalcn.-coUege  in  the  universitjr 
of  Oxford,  where  he  ^ook  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1 65  7  •  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
fellow  o^£xetes*  college  ^  as  a  member  ^f  whtch. 
be  procee^d  M.  A.  in  hS^o,  bachelor  of  di» 
vixiity  in  i667>  anddoc^  in  th^  same  focuky 
in  4671.    During  these  periods  heeicas  made 
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frebte  died  10^713,  wheo  he  vat  within  sis 
weeks  of  comirfettog  Ae  sercnty-fiftk  year  of 
bis  age.    Beeides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languaeeai  and  particularly  theorienta!» 
as  Well  as  of  ttie  aacred  Scriptures,  and  eccle- 
^  siastical  history,  be  was  also  a  proficient  in 
mathematical  learning,  and  natural  philosophy  i 
and  in.  his  personal  character,  he  was  pious, 
amiable,  and  exemplary.    He  only  published, 
^  Manuductio  ad  Lopcattn,*  written  by  Philip 
de  Trieu,  with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Aristotle^  some  tables  and  schemes,  and  Gas- 
sendi's  treatise  '^De  demonetratione,"  with 
notes,  1678,  octaTo;  <^  Institutiones  Logicae, 
inUsumJuTcntutis  Acadprnicae/'  )68i,ocU¥o; 
*'  /in  introductory  Essay  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Sounds^  containing  some  Proposals  for  the  Im- 
proyement  of  Acoustics,"  presented   to  the 
Koval  Society  in  Dublin,  auad  printed  in  the 
^  Philosophical  Transacrions"  of  the  Royal 
^Society  of  London,  for  the  year  1683 »  ^^^  **  ^ 
Charge  to  the  Cl&gj  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,'' 
^6Q4f  quarto.      IvooJCs  Jiben*  Oxm*  vol*  IL 
'      Btog.  Britan.^M. 

.  MARSHALL,TaoMii^9,  a  learned  divine  of 
t)le  church  of  Enriand  in. the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom-dt  Barkby  in  Leicestershire, 
about  the  year  1621.    He  was  instructed  in 
grammar-learning  by  the  vicar  of  his  native 
town,,  and,  in  1640,  was  entered  a  batler  at 
Lincoln-colkge,  in  die  university  of  Oxford, 
whece  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  on  Tripp's  foundation.     As  he  was  a 
constant  itrAriinr  on  archbishop  Usher's  ser- 
mons in  AWiallows  church,  he  became  so 
Eeat  an  admirer  of  that  excellent  prelate,. that 
determined  to  tak#  him  for  the  model  of  his 
own  life.     When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and 
Oxford  was  converted  into  a  garrison,  he  bore 
arms  on  the  king's  side,  at  his  own  expence } 
on  which  account,  when  he  stood,  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was  admitted  with- 
out payfpg  the  customary  fees.      Upon  the 
appro^dh  of  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  1647, 
he.  left  the  university,  went  to  the  continent, 
and  became  preacher  to  the  company  of  English 
merchants  at   Rotterdam  and  Dort.     From 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  continued  abroad 
several  years;  during  which  he  was  created 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1661  ;  chosen  fellow  of 
I\is  college,  without  his  solicitation  or  know- 
ledge, in  1668 ;  and  made  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  in  the  following  year,  while  he  was  still 
at  Dort.    These  honours  recalled  him  to  his 
native  country,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
elected  rector  of  his  college,  in  the  year  1672. 
Afteri^i|b  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 


nary  to  his  majesty ;  and  in  i68o»  presentd^to 
the  rectory  of  Bladon  near  Woodstock,  in^x- 
fordshire.    His  last  prefement  was  to  the 
deanery  of  Gloucester,  in   i68i.    He  died  at 
Lincoln-college  in  1685,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  and  is  entitled  to  honourable  remem- 
brance among  the  benefactors  to  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  some, 
otherwise  disposed  of,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
public  library  all  such  of  his  books  and  MSS« 
as  did  not  before  form  a  part  of  it,  and  the  re- 
maining part  to  Lincoln-college  library;  in 
which  college,    likewise,   he   founded    three 
scholarships  supported  by  rent-charges  on  dif- 
ferent estaties.     Wood  says,  that  *^  he  was  a 
person  very  well  versed  in  oe^ks,  a  noted  critic, 
especially  in   the  Gothic   and  English  Saxon 
tongues,  a  painful  preacher,  a  good  man  and 
governor,  and  one  every  way  worthy  of  his 
station  in  the  church,"  and  that<<  he  was  always 
taken    to    be    an    honest   and    conscientious 
puritan."     And  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  life 
pf  Robert  Huntington,  pronounces  him  **  a 
most  excellent  man,  who    was   prodigiously 
well  skilled  in  the  iSaxon  and  eastern  tongues, 
especially  the  Coptic,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
strict    piety,    profound    learning,    and    other 
valuable  qualifications."    He  was  the  author 
of  ^^  Observationes  in  Evangeliorum  Versiones 
perantiquas  .duas,  Gothica  Scilicet  et  Ando- 
Saxonica,"  &c.  1665,  quarto ;  <<  The  Catechism 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common-prayer  briefly 
explained  hj  short  Notes  grounded  upon  holy 
Scriptures,     1679,  octavo ;  which  notes  were 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  bishop  Fell,  and  in 
subsequent  editions   were  accompanied   with 
**  An  Essay  of  Questions  and  Answers,  framed 
out  of  the  same   Notes  for  the  Exercise  of 
Youth,"  &c.  by  the  saaae  author ;  <*  An  Epistle 
for  the  English  Reader,  Pm£^  to  Dr.  Hyde's 
Translation  into  the  MalMn  Langu;)ge  of  the 
four  Gospels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  holy  Apostles,"  1677,  quarto  ;  and 
he  bestowed  great  labour  in  completing  *'lhe 
Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,"  published  by  Dr. 
Richard   Parr,    1686,   folio.       Wood's  Juien. 
Oxon.  far  Fasli  vol.  IL     Gen:  Dut.—M. 

MARSH  AM,  Sir  John,  a  writer  of  great 
erudition,  ws(S  bom  in  1602  at  Ix>ndon,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  an  alderman.  He 
received  his  education  at  Westminster-school 
and  St.  John's-ccHcge,  Oxford ;  at  which  last 
betook  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1625,  >ie 
then  made  a  tour  on  the  continent^  and  re- 
turning to  London,  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple for  the  study  of  law.  In  1629  he  visited 
the  Low*countries  and  Paii:^  in  the  retinue  of 
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sir  Tbomas^Edmondes,  embassador-extraordt* 
narySo  Lewis  XIIL    Resuming  his  legal  studies 
after  his  return,  he  was  made  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  chancery  in  1634.    When  the  civil 
wars  broke  out  iie  followed  the  king  to  Oxford^ 
for   which  conduct  he  was  deprived  of  bis 
place  by  the  parliament*  and  suSeied  a  gfeat 
loss  by  the  plunder  of  his  estate.     After  the 
rum  of  the  royai  cause,  he  came  to  London, 
made  a  composition  fqr  his  property,  and  fol- 
lowed his  studies  in  retirement.    In  the  year  of 
the  restoration' he  was.elected  one  of  ^he  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  for  Rochester,  was 
rf5tx>red  to  his  place  in  chancery,  ^|d  re<;eived 
tbe  honour  of  knighthood.    Thrd^pars  after- 
wards, he  was  oi:egted  a  baispi^et.     He  died  at 
Bushy-hall,  Hertiordshiiie,    in    1685,  leaving 
two  sons  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  daughter  of  sir 
William  Hammond. 

Sir  JcJin  Marsham  was  eminently  learned  in 
tbe  languages,  history,  and  chronology.  The 
first  fruit  of  bis  studies  was,  **Diatriba  Chrono- 


JJm  was  bfMif ht  :u|»  hmm  hb  jekxib  in  nmlf 
exercies  i  aad  haviiig  the  viafoitniie  of  losing^ 
both  his  parous  at  aa^  early  age,  he  sought  for 
i^struetioQ  from  sonueof  tiic  aUest  men  in  Italy, 
auch  as  Trioiifetti«  JMbnUnari,  and  Malpigm» 
Ma^iematifis   and  natoial  ^  history   were  fai«. 
fy^f^unxc  sAiidies,  and  he  increased  his  know* 
ledge  of  t)ie  latter  by  hts  traviels.    Id  1679  ^ 
accompaAied  a  Venetian  envoy  to  Gwstaaci- 
nople,  where  he  assidaoRisly  empdoyed  himaelf 
in  procuring  information  of  all  kinds  relative  to- 
the  Turkish  empire.    The  first  fruits  of  hia 
^M)iiiries    appesooed   in   ^ -Observatiotia  ^con- 
cenauftg  the  Thracian  Bos^iortts,''  waitten  in 
Italian,  and  addressed  to  queen  Chriatina  o£  4  - 
Swedtii :  this  wiork  was  published  at  Rome  in;  " 
i6tti,  quarto.    THe  neBgarks  which  he  col- 
Icc^d  respecting  the  civil  and  jnilitary  atate  of 
die  Ottoman  empire,  and  the.  rise,  piogresa, 
and4ecU)ie  of , that  powec,  <Kd.not  appear  tjih^ 
after  his  death*    He  temained  eleven  montEtljP 
at  Constantinople;  and  alter  iiis.  return,  w4iea 


logtca/' quarto,  1649^3  dissertation  in  which  he,  hostilities  were  impending  .betwq|tt  <the  Tinrka 
examines  the  principal  difficulties'  occurring  in    andfanperialists  in  Hungary,  he  wdR  to  Vienna^ 

'       ana  i>fFered  his  services  to  the  emperor  Laopold. 
They  were  aooepted  *,  and  has  skill  in  fortifica*' 


the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament :  the 
substance  of  this  work  was  afterwards  inserted 
in  his  Canon.     He  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Monasticon  Ang^canum," 
published  in  1655.  His  principal  performance  is 
entitled  "  Canon  Chronicua  -ffigyptiacus,  Ebrai- ; 
cu8,    Grsecus,    &c  Disquisitiones,"    fbl.  Lond. 
1672;  reprinted,  with  corrections,  at  Leipsic, 
qjuarto,   1676;     In  tliis  work  he  was  the  first 
who  proposed  to  the  learned  world  the  hypo- 
thesis of  four  collateral  dynasties  of  Egyptian 
kings,  reigning  at  the  same  time  over  different 
districts  oJf  that  country,  in  order  to   reduce- 
the  extravagant  chronology  of ;  the  £gyptian 
records   to   a   confornjjto  with   that    of    the 
Hebrew  Scriptures^jRe  Manetho).     This 
point  he  endeavodHpo   establish   with  great 
erudition  ;    and     thougb    several    particulars 
in  his  system  have  bean  oppugnt^d,  yet  the 
learned  have  in  general,  ^grfjed  that  no  u^lerable 
scheme  of  Egyptian  Jii^ory  can  be  formed  on 
any  other  foundation,    fiir  John  supposes  that 
thp  Jews  derived  several  of  Uieir  rites  from  the 
Egyptians  ;   and   also  limits  the   prophecy  of 


tion  was  entployed  by  the  jpS^ce  of  Baden  i»' 

drawing  linea  and  constructing  works  for  the- 

defence  ^f  tbe  xiver  and  ialand  of  Raab.    He 

was  rewarded  with  a  company  of  inEantry,  at 

whose  head  he  repulsed  a  body  of  tlie  enemy  |. 

but  vrhen  the  whofe  Tnrkish  army  had  forced 

tbe  passage  of  the  Raab,  deserted  by  his.  men 

and  wounded,  lie  fell  into  ^^Ajl^  ^^  <be 

Tartars,  who  sold  him  fiar  a  trifli^^im  to  the- 

governor  of  Temeswar.    By  him  hie  was^camed^ 

as  a  slave  to  the  siege  of  Vienna,  where  he* 

was  bought  by  two  brothers  of  Bosnia*    On' 

the  retreat   of  the  Turkish  army  after  their 

defeat  by  Sobieski,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  for 

eighteei^^iiaccessive    hours    dragged   at    his- 

master's  stirrup,  till  .he  was  almost  .dead  with 

fatigue,  and  narfpwly.escaped  being  ii^^^cred 

with  the  other  captives*    Aniving  arVngth 

in  Bosnia,  he  .suffered  ex,treme  faard4ups,  till 

his  friends  femnd  means  to  redeem  him^ 

After  a  short  visit  to  his  native  city,  he  re- 
turned to  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  sent 


Daniel's  seventy  weeks  to  the  reign  of.  Antiochus .  to  the  army  besieging  Buda.     Ill  heakh  obliged 


EpiphaAes :  both  which  opinions  were  contested 
by  diflPerent  theologians.  He  left  at  his  death, 
unfinished,  a  fifth  book  of  his  Canon  Chronicus, 
containing  the  Persian  empire.  JJhgr,  Briian. 
—A. 

MARSIGLI,  Lewis-FerdinanDi  count,  9, 
soldier  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1658,  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  family  *at  Bologna, 


him  to  retire  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  cannon^foundery. 
Oti  this  occasion  he  made  man  v.  experiments 
on  the  strength  and  action  01  gunpowder, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  celebrated 
Viviani,  In  1685  the  care  of  fortifying  the 
citadels  of  Gran  and  Vicegrade  was  committed 
to  him.    He  then  attended  the  duke  aA|Lorraiik 
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at  the  8icg€  of  Neusol,  where  he  received  a  second  in  command  under  the  cosnt  of  Arco, 
severe  wound,  and  fell  ill  of  a  fever.  He  was^lhe  governor.  Gfeat  dissen«ons  prevailed  be- 
greaily  instrumental  to  the  capture  of  Buda  iiWfween  them,   and  the   advice  of  Marsigli  to 


the  subsequent  year,  from  the  plunder  of  which 
he  secured  for  his  share  soipe  oriental  mami- 
acriptd.    ^e  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1688,  and  was  deputed  by  the  emperor  to 
the  pope  for  some  political  negotiations,  which 
he  conducted  with   great  dexterity.     During, 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  served  in  Hun^gary, 
where  he  employed  his  skill  as  an  engineer  in 
throwiirg  bridges  at  difierent  times  over  the 
Danube  and  Moraw,  and  in  protecting  the 
encampments  from  tbe   inundations    of   the 
great  rivers.    Taking  advantage  of  some  over- 
^Mures  for  peace  xm^  at  Constantinople  by  the 
^•MLnglish   and   Dutch  temba«$adors, '  he  resided 
several  months  in  that  city  in  the  assumed 
character  of  secretary  to  th^  former,  and  made 
observatiofis  which  he  coQ^^nicated  to  the 
liHiperial  c^urty  whilst  at  tlie  same   tjjyeybe 
::added  to'm  stock  of  his  remarks  in^tm^l 
history.^'  From  the  variety  of  his  talents^  civil 
and  miiitaM*.  jie  was  in  great  esteem  with  the 
imperial  cm^anders)  and  was  freqventlym^ 
suked  on  important  occasions.    During'^l 
long    negotiations  which  preceded  the  final 
tareaty  of  peace,  he  made  many  journeys  be- 
tween Carlowitz  and  Vienna;  and  after  its 
conclusion  in  1699,  he  was  appointed  the  im- 
perial commissioner  for  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  empires  in  Hungary  and  Dal- 
Aada,  for  which  his  geographical  knowledge 
admirably  qualified  him. 

Count  WTsigli  in  170c,  with  a  splendid 
cKort,  travelled  through  the  frontiers  in  the 
exercise  of  his  important  trust.  Arriving  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  Turkish  brothers 
resided  to  whom  he  had  been  captive,  he 
caused  them  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  to 
him.  They  were  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty, 
having  been  defrauded  by  the  bashaw  of  the 
money  paid  for  his  ransom.  Looking  upon 
them  as  the  preservers  of  his  life,  though  from 
an  interested  motive,  he  not  only  presented 
them  with  his  pui^^e,  but  wrote  in  their  favour 
to  the  grand  vizier,  who  paid  a  generous  atten- 
tion to  his  .  recommendation.  The  count, 
having  fulfilled  his  commission,  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  the  emperor  testified  his  satis- 
faction with  his  services  by  a  promotion  in 
rank.  When  the  succession  war  between  the 
emperor  and  his  allies,  and  France,  broke  out 
in  1702,  he  accompanied  the  king  of  the 
Romans  to  the  siege  of  Landau.  He  after- 
wards was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  garrison 
the  important  forticss  of  Bvisac,  and  acted  as 


strengthen  the  fortifications  and  procure  sue 
cours  was  disregarded-    When  the  place,  there 
fore,  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in 
1703,  it  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance. 
Tlie  court  of  Vienna,  highly  irritated  at  this 
misfortune,    appointed   commissioners  to   en- 
quire into  the  aflair,  in  conseqMpce  of  whose 
sentence  the  count  of  Arco  wasT}eheaded,  and 
Marsigli  had  his  sword  broken,  and  was  de- 
prived  of  all  his- honours  and  employments^^ 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  a  revision" 
of  his  sentence  from  the  emperor,  he  retired  to 
iSwitzerland,  where  he  published  a  justification, 
which  was  generally  considered  as  satisfactory. 
The  other  allied  powers  are  said  to  have  taken 
his  part,  aiid  the  French  generals,  and  Vau-  ' 
ban   among  mh  rest,  exculpated  him.      His 
prih'cipal  consolation,  however,  was  in  those 
scientific   pursuits  which    he  had  never    ne- 
glected in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  and 
which  be  now  followed  with  redoubled  a^-dour. 
After  being  occtrpied  fqr  some  time  with  the 
wonders  of  nature  in  Switzerland,  he  visited 
France,  and  took  up*  his  residence;  chiefly  at 
Cassis,  a  small  town  of  Provence  near  Mat^ 
seilles,  where  he  cultivated  his  garden,  and 
particularly  examined  all  the  productions  of 
the  sea  and  shore. 

As  he  was  one  day  at  the  port  of  Marseilles 
surveying  a  galley  just  arrived,  he  recognised 
among  the  slaves  a  Turk  who  had  been  em- 

Eloycd,  when  he  was  a  captive  in  Bosnia^  to  . 
ind  him  every  night  to  a  stake  to  prevent  his 
escape.  The  man  also  knew  him,  and,  conr 
scious  that  he  had  treated  him  with  little 
humanity,  fell  at  his  feet  anil  implored  for- 
giveness. The  count  raised  him,  relieved  his 
necessities,  and  wrote  to  the  minister  of  the 
marine  to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the  king, 
which  .was  granted.  This,  and  the  similar 
instance  of  generosity  before  mentioned,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  radical  goodness  of 
beart,  notwithstanding  a  warmth  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper  which  involved  him  in  fre- 
quent quarrels,  and  made  him  many  enemies. 

In  1709  count  Marsigli  was  called  from  hi6 
retreat  by  pope  Clement  XL  to  be  placed  at  tlie  • 
head  of  his  troops  •,  a  sufficient  proof  that  in 
the  general  opinion  his  reputation  stood  unin- 
jured. Laurels,  however,  were  not  to  be  gained 
in  the  papal  service,  andi  it  was  not  long  before 
he  finally  withdrew  from  military  life.  He 
was  now  to  appear'  as  a  benefactor  to  his  native 
city,  by  a  foundation  which  has  acquire^ 
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'  name  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  title  of  the  dc  la  Mer,"  1715,  folto.  This  performance^. 
Institute  of  Bologna.  The  count's  object  wa^i  written  in  the  French  langnage,  embraces  ». 
to  promote  improvement  in  the  five  folbwinJP^ast  variety  of  objects, j|htt  can  by  no  means  be 

tinSRij 


branches;  astronomy, chemistry, natural  history, 
physics,  and  military  architecture.  For  this 
purpose  he  collected  m  his  diflferent  journeys  a 
great  number  of  instruments,  specimens,  pre- 
parations, 8cc.  to  which  he  added  a  copious  ' 
library  and  various  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
disposing  theo^roperly  in  his  house,  he  opened 
it  for  the  resclRf  men  of  learning  and  enquiry. 
Some  disputes  with  his  family  caused  him  to 
remove  them  to  another  house ;  and  at  length 
^he  determined  to  make  a  donation  of  them  to 
the  public.  After  obtaining  the  pope's  consent 
to  a  new  foundation,  and  fixing  its  laws  and 
regulations,  he  solemnly  confirmed  the  gift  in 
^712.  The  senate  of  Bologna  purchased  the 
principal  palace  in  the  city  foists  accommoda- 
tion \  an  observatory  was  e^ued  in  it,  pro- 
fessors were  appointed,  and  the  Institute  took 
its  proper  form .  Marsigli  efiected  the  junction 
of  two  existing  academies  to  it,  one  of  a  literary 
kind,  termed  the  Inquieti;  the  other  for  the 
arts  of  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture. 
The  gratitude  of  his,  fellow-citizens  for  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  them  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  decree  for  placing  his  statue  in 
some  conspicuous  situation)  but  he  steadily 
refused  th^^nour.  It  was  to  be  lamented 
that  the  liil^ras  disposition  of  his  brother  and 
lelations  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  in 

?;ace  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
hey  went  to  law  with  him  for  his  whole 
property,  and  reduced  him  to  difficulties,  which 
caused  him  to  accept  the  employment  ofi^ered 
by  the  pope,  of  surveying  the  sea-coast  of  the 
territory  of  the  church,  in  order  to  fortify  it 
against  the  incursions  of  the  African  corsairs. 
He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  collect  new 
materials  for  his  natural  history,  which  object 
he  further  pursued  in  a  tour'tl^rough  the  whol^ 
mountainous  tract  of  the  Bolognese  and  Mo^ 
denese  districts.  A  thirst  for  knowledge  in- 
duced him  to  extendUs  travels,  and  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Holland  and  S^land.  Here  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  such  men  as  Newton  and 
Halley,  Boerhaave,  and  Muschenbrook :  he 
was  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  brought  back  a  number  of  books  and 
specimens  of  natural  history  for  the  institute. 
He  had  already  been  chosen  a  foreign. associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  of  that  of  Montpellier.  At  Amsterdam 
he  found  booksellers  who  undertook  to  print 
the  great  work  which  he  had  been  preparing 
|mr  a  number  of  years^i  bis  *'  Histoire  Physique 


reckoned  complete,  sinSRis  personal  observa- 
tions had  been  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  his  knowledge  in  several 
departments  of  nature  was  not  exact  enough 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  so  extensive  a> 
subject.  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
count  Marsigli,  though  indefatigable  in  his  re^ 
searches,  and  highly  meritorious  as  a  promoter 
of  science,  aimed  at  mor&  than  he  could  possi- 
bly accomplish,  and  was  too  readily  led  awajr 
by  hasty  view^  and  plausible  hypotheses. 

In  the  following  year  he  printed,  also  in 
Holland,  another  gnat  WQfk;  esteemed  th^^ 
most  valuable  of  his  performances.    This  ws^^ 
his  ^*  Danubius  Pannonico-Mysicus,"  six^vo^ 
lumes  folio,  with^numerous  plates^  Hmg*  and- 
Amst.  1 7  26.    It;^pbmarkable  that  the  materials 
f^this  work  were  all  coUectec^tering  tl|^^ 
flqllhd  tumult  of  military  operafflns:  tadeeifii^ 
his  particular  employment  as' enginecr^id  sur* 
veyor  favoured  his  researches.    iHlbis-descrip^ 

«of  the  Danube  in  its  4Harian  and 
ish  course,  the  writer  begins  with  geogra* 
1  and  hydrographical  observations ;  thence- 
he  proceeds  to  the  history  and  antiquitiesof  aU 
the  places  washed  by  its  stream ;  to  the  ininera* 
logy,  zoology,  and  botany  of  its  borders ;  and 
concludes  with  meteorological  and  physical  re-- 
marks, and  discussions-  concerning  its  waters^ 
and  those  of  some  of  its  tributary  rivers,  their 
course,  velocity,  &c.  Though  not  free  fvom 
mistakes,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  work,  and  es^hibits  a  combination 
of  knowledge  which  could  only  proceed  from  « 
mind  extraordinarily  furnished.  It  is-  written 
in  Latin,  hut  in-  a  negligent  style  ;  the  author 
having  always  been  too  intent  upon  things  to 
pay  much  attention  to  words.. 
,  In  1727  he  made  a  new  donation  to-  th^ 
stitute  of  the  scientific  treasures  he  had  ac 
in  his  last  travels.  He  was  still,  howev 
quieted  by  various  disputes  and  quarrels,  to 
which  his  temper  vt^s  too  prone ;  and,  in  17289 
he  again  sought  his  peaceful  retreat  in  Provence. . 
An  apoplectic  attack  induced  him  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  where*  his  domestic  vexations . 
had  been  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 
One  of  the  motives  for  his  return  was  to  attend^ 
to  the  education  of  that  brother's  son,  to  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty,  notwith- 
standing past  dissensions.  Atemporary  amende 
ment  in  his  health  did  not  long  continue,  and 
he  died  on  November  ist,  1730,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.     His  feUow^cidaens^  psud  duft 
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Bonotm  to  bU  xnemory,  and  the  institute  still    the  orator ;  the  latter  preaches  the  life  of  the 
jveveres  him  as  it§  founder.  abbe,  the  former  relates  it :  <<  Entretlens  sur 

Count  MarSigli  j|^devout  after  the  manni^SP^usieursDevoirsde  la  Vie  civile,"  1 7 1 5,  1 2mo. ; 


of  his  country, 
tion  for  the  Virgii 


zhtM; 


lad  a  particular  venera- 
ary,  to  whose  special 
interference  he  attributed  his  liberation  from 
captivity  and  the  other  prosperous  events  of  his 
Ufe.  He  had  also  a  great  regard  for  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  he  installed  as  the 
patron  and  pjotectoi  of  a  printing-office  which 
he  established  in  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Bologna.  He  puMjAed  several  works  besides 
those  above-mentifln ;  of  which  were,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Drink  called  Coffee,"  16855 
^  A  Dissertation  on  the  BologdVPhosphorus,'* 
^  1 70a ;  "  Memoir  concerning  me  Flowers  of 
^  Coral,"  1707  ;  **  Dissertation  on  the  Genera- 
tion of  Fungi,"  y  145  "On  Trajan^s  Bridge 
over  the  Danube,  17 15  5  "  Letter  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Eels,"  1717*  Fabroii^FonienelUEhges. 
iialleri  Biil.  Jnatom.  Ui  Bmm, — A. 

M  ARSOLUER,  JnAMEs,  a  writer  oAutoipy, 
was  bttrn  at  Paris  in  1647,  ^^  ^  famuy  re- 
spectable Ul^e  law.  He  took  the  habit  of  a 
canon-regW|jPQf  St.  Genevieve,,  and  was  ttnt 
withothersr  of  the  same  congregation  to  ^|Pl 
to  restore  order  in  the  chapter  of  that  cny. 
He  fixed  bis  abode  there,,  and  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  the  cathedral;  which  dignity  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  Eoncet,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Angers,  and  was  d&||  made  archdeacon.  He 
died  at  Usez  in  ^24,  k|  n^  seventy-eighth 
year.  The  principal  wminp  of  Marsollier 
were,  "  L'Histoixe  du  Cardinal  Ximenes,^  two 
volumes  i2mo.  1693:  in  this  work  he  con-* 
sider^  the  cardinal  rather  as  a  great  statesman 
than  as  an  ecclesiastic;  and  it  wa»  on  that 
account  better  received  than  Flechier's  life  of 
the  same  great  man,  which  represented  him 
almost  solely  under  the  latter  character  :  "  His- 
toire  de  Henri  VII,  Roi  d'Angletcrre,*'  160.7, 
accounted  the  author's  master-piece*^"  His- 
tcij^e  rinquisition  &  de  son  Origine,"  1693, 
ihR.  V  this  is  written  with  frcecimm,  and  has 
been  reprinted  with  additions  in  two  volumes  : 
"  Histoire  de  TOrigine  des  dizmes  &  autres 
bicns  Temporals  de  TEglisc,"  1689  >  "  ^*  ^^® 
de  St«  Francois  de  Sales,"  two  volumes  i2mo. 
X700,  several  times  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  Italian  by  Salvini  ;  **  La  Vie  de  Don 
Ranee,  Abbe  &  Reformateur  de  la  Trappe," 
1 703  ;  this  life  has  been  charged  with  misre- 
presentations ;  but  the  comparison  made  by  the 
journalists  of  Trevoux  between  it,  and  the 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  Maupeou,  does 
not  seem  in  its  disfavour ;  "  Marsollier  (they 
s^y)  appears  more  the  historian^, Maupeou  more 


**Apologie  d*Erasme,'*  17 13,  i2mo.  j  this  is 
an  attempt  to  prove  the  attachment  of  Erasmus 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  by  passages 
from  his  works :  "  Histoire  de  Henri  de  \t 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  Due  de  Bouillon,"  three 
volumes  limo.  17 19.  The  style  of  Marsollier 
is  free  and  flowing,  but  not  ia  the  best  taste; 
Hcf  is  often  tediously  minute  ^R^is-  na||||ions, 
and  prolik  in  his  digressions.  On  the  whole^ 
however,  his  works  ar?  read  with  pleasure. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A; 

MARST,  Francois-Maris  de,  a  modern 
Latin  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,   was  a 
native  of  f^Toflt    ^^  entered  early  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  where  he  cultivated  his  li* 
terary  talents  so  successfully,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  aSsquired  considerable  reputation 
by  his  Latin  poetry.    His  principal  performance 
in  this  v^alk  was  entitled  ^*  Pictura,*'   i2mo: 
1736.     In  this  poem  he  passes  over  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  gives^ 
asit^were,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  several,  of  which 
a^re   touched   with    much    descriptive    force; 
Obliged  to  quit  the  habit  of  the  order,  he  cm* 
ployed  himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  com- 
posed several  useful  works.     Of  these  were, 
"  L'Histotre  de  Marie  Stuart,|||^|ee  volumes 
J2mo»  174'a  ;  in  this  work  he^^assisted  by 
.  M.  Freron,  and  it  is  accounted  elegant,  and,  in 
general,  impartial  r  a  translation  of  *^  Me)viIIe*s 
Memoirs'';''  '•  Dictionnaire  abrege  de  Peinture 
et   d'Ardiitecture,*'    two    volumes     i2mo.  ; 
**'L'Hi9toire  Moderne,"^  intended  for  a  sequel 
of  Rollin's  AtHricnt  History :  of  this  work  he 
lived  to  finish  eleven^  volumes  i2mo.,  and  it 
was  aftemvards   continued  to  twenty-six  vo^ 
lumes :  it  is  said  to  display  more  order  than 
eleganoe,  and  ra|lu:r  to  deserve  the  till^  of  a 
geographical  anmnstorical  description,  tha^  a 
history^     He  also  published,   in   1752,  "  Lc 
Rabelais  moderne,.  ou  les  Oeuvres  de  Rabelais 
miscs  a  la  portee  de  iM^part  des  Lecteurs,'* 
eight  volumes  zamo.  ;.^iPcorrection8  of:  this 
author  consist  in  abridging  or  suppressing  some 
of  the  obscurer  passages,  and  occasionally  sub- 
stituting in  the  text  more  intelligible  words  and 
a   more  modern   orthography ;   he  has   been 
blamed  for  retaining  the  indelicacies  and  ob- 
scenitiesv     He  incurred  a  heavier  censure  for 
publishing,  in  1754,  "  L* Analyse  de  Bayle,** 
four  volumes  i2mo.,since  reprinted  in  Holland 
•  with  four  additional  volumes.     This  compila^ 
tion  gave  so  much  ofience,  that  it  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  j^ 
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author  wnsf  for  a  time,  iiaprkoned  in  Ute 
Bastille.  The  abbe  de  Marsy  died  in  176^1 
u'hilst  he  was  employed  on  the  twelfth  volume 
of  hi&  Modem  History.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A.  '     . 

MARSY,  Gaspard  and  Balthasar,  two 
excellent  sculptors,  were  natives  of  Cambray : 
the  first  was  born  in  1624,  the  second  in  1628. 
They  acquired  the  principles  of  their  art  under 
their  father,  and,  in  1648,  went  to  Paris  to  per- 
fect 4i||ni6elves.  They  woi-kcd  together  for 
impr^^ment  during  some  years,  and  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  M.  de  la  Vrilliere,  se- 
cretary of  state,  who  employed  them  in  the 
decorations  of  his  house,  since,  thfe  hotel  de 
Toulouse.  Their  reputation  was  now  csta^. 
blished,  and  they  were  .enga||^  in  thp  works 
carrying  on  at  Versailles.  ^'^  c^«*  ^^ 
figures  of  the  fountains  of  the  Dragon^  of 
Bacchus,  and  Latona :  but  their  most  celebrated 
performance  was  a  group  of  Tritons  watering 
the  horses  of  the  sun  in  the  baths  of  Apollo.^ 
Their  last  work  in  conjunction  was'the  tomb 
of  John  Casimir  king  of  Poland.  The  youogev 
Marsy  then  laid  aside  the  chisel,  for  wh»t 
reason 'is  not  known.  The  elder,  Gaspard^ 
finished  several  more  works  alone,  which  were 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  He  was  received 
into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in 
1657,  was^^inated  professor  in  1659,  and 
chosen  red^Hin  1675.  He  died  in  1681. 
Balthasar  was  admitted  into  the  academy  in 
1673,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  following  year.  Of  the 
two  brothers,  the  eldest  possessed  more  science 
and  judgment,  the  yoi^ngest  more  genius  and 
animation.  They  worked  together  with  tlie 
greatest  harmony,  mutuaUy  communicating 
their  designs,  and  each  endeavouring  to  throw 
lustre  upon  Uie  other.  UArgmwUe  Vies  da 
Sculpt, — A. 
MART£L.    See  Chab^  Ma&tel. 


MART  EL,  Francis,  trs&s  surgeon  ft>  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  France  about  1590,  and  gained  hia 
master's  confidence  by^mng  him  of  an  in- 
cipient pleurisy  by  ble^JPI,  at  a  time  whcA 
hone  of  his  physicians  were  at  hand  to  gir^ 
their  advice.  He  wrote  "  Apelogie'  po«r  les  ' 
Chirurgiens  contre  ccux  qui  publient  qu'ils  nc 
doivent  se  meter  de  remetrre  les  Os  rompus  et 
demis,"  in  which  he  mentions  several  cures 
which  he  had  performed  at  couvt.  He  also 
wrote  "  Paradoxes  sur  la  Practique  de  Chirur* 
gic,*'  in  which  work,  it  i&^id.  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  improvem^H  of  modern  practi- 
tioners. Th^  pieces  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1635,  with  ^  «  Chirurgic  Rationelie"  of, 
PhiUp  Flessele.  It  is  supposed  that  Martel » 
was  also  first  surgeon  to  Lewis  XIII.  tt  the 
commeaceoient  of  his  reign.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hist. 
Med.-^K. 

,  MARTELLIERE,  Petjeu  d^e  le,  a  cele* 
brated  French  advocate,  was  the  son  of  the 
lieuteoant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Perche. 
He  came  to  Tours  at  the  rtme  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  held  its  sittings  there,  and 
entering  at  the  bar,  followed  the  profession  of 
a'pleader  during  forty-^five  years  with  a  cele- 
brity that  placecl  him  among  the  most  eminent 
advocates  of  his  time.  In  161 1  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  university  of  Parts  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  pronounced  a  most  bitter  philippic 
on  the  society,  e|ibelK(U||)Krith  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric  the^pn  Jfpgue.  His  harangue  wai 
greatly  admired  whm  delivered,  and  not  less 
so  when  printed  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
several  Times  reprinted*  and  was  replied  to  oii 
the  part  of  the  society.  Martelliere  was  after- 
wards  created  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  died 
in  1 63 1.  His  epitaph  made  by  Tarin,  pro- 
fessor of  eloqoence  in  the  university  of  Paris^ 
styles  him  "  Princeps  Patronorum^  &  Patronas 
Fnncipum."    Jl/(rm«— A« 
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;19A/RT£LLI,  l2oD0vico/:ani^ta]ian{>oet/ 
Was  bom.  at  Florence,  about  1499*  He 
distingiiishcd'himteif  by*  his  poetical  genius^ 
aod  would  probably  have  stood  among 
the  first  of  his  age  and  trountry,  had  he  not 
died  at  Salerno,  where  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  prince,  in  the  twenty  ^eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote  verses  both  serious  and  bur- 
lesque. The  former  were  printed  at  Florence 
in  154  a,  Bvot;  the  latter  were  inserted  in  Ihe 
second  Toktme  of  the  **.Po<?8ie  Beraesche/' 
He  also  composed  a  tragedy  entitled  ^^Tullia," 
much  esteemed  among  the  early  productions 
of  the  Italian  drama.  OrescembenL'  Tira- 
io^cA;.—- A.    . 

:  MARTELLT,  ViNcfeNSO,  brother  of  the 

E receding,  also  a  poet  and  man  of  lettersj 
fteria  variety  of  jnisadventui^cH,  was  patronis- 
ed by  tbe. prince  of  Salerno.  On  some  ac- 
edunt  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  that  place, 
eoAvhich^bcoasion  ho^madea  vow  to  under- 
take a  pilerimage  to  Jerusalem  should  he  ob-' 
tain  bh  libdcty.  >  This  event  took  place  ;.and 
he  finstfly  retired  to  a  tranquil  life,  and  died  ja 
VASff.  A.  vdume  of  his  poems' and  letters* 
waa  pi^liahed  inil607)  and  many  ofdhe  lat-: 
tec  are  .m&t  with  in  the  collection  of  ietteps  of 
Ulu^aouamen,  published  at  Venice  in  1364. 

.MABTELLf,  Pieteo-Jacopo,  an  emc* 
nent  Italian  poet,  was  bom  in  1665,  at  Bof- 
logna.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Jieauits' 
school,  and  afterwai'da  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  Hia  father  wished  to  bring  him 
np  to  physic,  which  appears  to  have  been  his 
own  profes^n;  but  although  he  consented 
to  attend  some  lectures  in  that  science,  yet 
he  could  not  overcome  a  discust  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  and  of  the  early  Italian 
writers.  About  his  thirty-second  year  he  mar- 
ried, and  soon  after  obtainedthfepostofone  of 
the  secretaries  to  the  senate  of  Bologna.  One  of 
bis  first  compositions  was  a  poem  of  the  de--^ 
votional  kind,  entitled  «^  Gli  Ocche  di  Gesu" 
(The  Eyes  of  Jesus).  He  then  turned  his 
thoughts  to  tragedy,  and  for  that  purpose  care- 
feilly  studied  both  the  Greek  and  the  French 
tragedians.  H  is  first  production  of  this  kind 
was  "  La  Morte  di  Nferone,"  written  in  the 
common  measure  of  eleven  syllables ;  but  not 
satisfieHl  with  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  verse, 
be  determined  upon  a  new  experiment,  and. 
wrote  his  subsequent  tragedies  in  verses  of 
fourteen  syllables,  with  a  long  one  at  every 
seventh,  and  terminating  rhymes.  It  was 
thought  by.  the  critics  that  a  versification  of 
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this  kind  ^  would  prove  an  idsaperable  :bb«'> 
^acle  to  stage-endneiation ;  yet  several  of  his' 
pieces  were  acted  upon«tliffcrent  theatres'.with* 
great  applause.      £n  1  f  07  ha  xvas  appointed 
professor  of  the  Belles  Lettres  inrthe  iiniversity 
of  Bologna ;   and  not  Ipng  after,  he  was  made 
private  secretary  to  Alorovandi,  nominated 
delegate  to  pope  Clement  XI. ,^  AtRbme  he; 
contracted  an  intimacy  with,  many  liieri  of 
letters,  and   was  the  means 'Ofrenewifig:  the' 
assemblies  cf  the  academy  of  Areadvi^utU' 
had  for  some  years  been  intermitted.  lie.  pub- 
lished several  new  tragedies  and  other  poems 
about  this    time,  'ana  a  singuiat-  di^dgitib' 
"  Del  Volo"   (On  Flymg>,  in 'which  he^en-* 
dcavoured  to  prove  that  men  and  heavv?bo«: 
dies  might  be  supported  in  the  air,  and  gave 
adescription  ofdLjtying  5^^' which  he  project* 
ed.     We  may  hence  conceive  the  interest  he^.' 
would   have  taken  in  the  invention   of  bal- 
loons !  He  also  wrote  nine  discourses/in  v^rse,  • 
concerning  the  art  of  poetry,  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly proposed  as  models  for  imitation^ 
the  works  of  Chiabrera  and  Guidi>  of  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  published  the  life. ;  J 
•  When,  in  1713,  the  pope  deputed  Pompeioi 
Aldrovandi  as  his   legate  to  the  cbuk-ts  of? 
France  and  j?pain,  he  applied  to  the^enateio£ 
Bologna,  for  thefar  permission  for  Mahelli;tA 
accompany  him,  without  defaksation  .6f.  the* 
stipenas  f^aid  to  him  on  the  public  account*- 
In  consequence' he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where* 
he  became  jfamiliarly  acquamted  with  the  most- 
distinguished  men  of  •  letters,  and  faoM  fre- 
quent conversations  with   them  on  literarv 
topics.     At  their  request  he  stated  at  lengta 
his  opinions  ^'  On  ancient  and  modem  lra« 
gedy,"  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  wei*6 
published  at  Paris  by  his  friends  before  he  bad 
piH  the  last  hand  to  them.      Findingahe  le**. 
gantine  negotiations  at  that  court  dratwn  out  to 
a  tedious  length,  and  uneasy  at  receiving  sti- 
pends from  his  native  city,  without  any  reci- 
procal services,  he  solicited  his  recal  from  the 
pope,  and  returned  to  Rome,  after  an  absence- 
of  nine  months.    He  there  published  his  tra-  - 
gedies,  with  corrections,  in  three  volumes,  t 
Their  merit  was  generally  acknowledged,  and 
he  was  reckoned  to  have  conferred  a  great 
benefit  on  Italian  literature,  by  reviving  a  true 
taste  for  this  species  of  composition  ;   but 
there  were  very  few  imitators  of  the  form  of 
versification  wnich  he  had  adopted.    In  1710: 
be  was  diligently  occupied  at  Kome  with  the 
dispute  between  the  cities  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,   concerning   the  derivation  of  the 
waters  uf  the  Bene  to  the  Po ;  and  so  well 
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did  be  approve  his  ability  apd  aeai  to  hif  M- 
law-pitiacns^  that  in  n\B  be  was  promoted 
to  tbe  vacant  place  of  first  pi  vale  secretary  to 
tbft'senatf!;  -He  continued  to  amuse  bis  lei- 
sure with  literary  compositions ;  and  made  h 
Gomaicnoement  of  .a  projected  ppem  on  the 
arrival  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  his  ac«» 
cession  to  the  western  empire^  which  he  never 
finished.  He  also  wrote  a  kind  of  mock- 
heroic  poem,  entitled  **  Radiconc  ;''  and  two 
dialo^es  in  nrose,  ^^  II  Tasso>  o  della  vana 
Gloria ;"  ana  ^<  II  vere  Pari^no  Italiano." 
He  likewise  composed  a  satirical  work,  en« 
titled  *^  II  Femia,"  against  the  marquis  Maf- 
fei^  who  had  offended  him,  by  neglecting  to 
mention  his  name  among  the  Italian  writers 
oftra^edy. 

He  tbus  passed  his  time  Agreeablv  in  the 
bosom  of  a  flourishing  famfly,  wnen  the 
death  of  a  daughter,  not  long  after  her  mar- 
riage, threw  him  into  a  state  of  melancholy, 
which  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  society, 
and  brought  on  a  slow  fever  with  total  de- 
jection of  spirits.  Alarming  symptoms  su- 
pervened, under  which  he  sunk,  in  May,  1  f  ST^ 
at  tbe.age  of  sixty-two.  MarteUi  was  a  man 
much  Moved  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
ahd  bis  social  dualities.  As  a  poet  he  was 
elevated  and  splendid  rather  than  facile  and 
natural,  a  great  admirer  of  his  own  produc* 
tions,  and  particularly  attached  to  his  mode 
of  versification  in  tragedy,*  which  he  coald 
not  bear  to  see  censured.  His  principal  works 
in  orose  and  verse  were  printea  by  Leiio  Delia 
VoJpe,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  in  1789, 
Bologn.  In  this  collection  are  not  contained 
some  which  appeared  separately,  or  in  other 
coUeetions.     Fabroni  Ftt.  J/a/or.-— A. 

MARTENS  OB  MERTENS  (in  Latin 
MARTINUS)  THunRT,a  native  of  Alost,  in 
Flanders,  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing 
the  art  of  printing  into  tlie  Netherlands,  and 
particularly  at  Alost  and  Louvain«  Having 
eiercised  this  noble  art  nearly  sixty  years  &t 
both  these  places  and  at  Antwerp,  he  retired 
at  length  to  Alost,  where  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  1 553.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as 
printer^  but  his  own  productions  were  the  least 
valuable  of  those  which  issued  from  his  press. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  theleameamen 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  enjo)*ed 
the  friendship  of  Barland,  Martin  Dorp,  and 
Erasmus ;  the  last  of  whom  lodged  with  him, 
when  a  troublesome  ulcer  which  eould  not 
be  healed  at  Baslc^  obliged  him,  for  the  sake 
of  a  cure,  to  repair  to  Louvain*  By  a  letter 
from  Dorp  to  Erasmus^  it  appears  that  Mar- 


tens was  ao^umtad  with  LatiV^  ^"M  8fl 
several  foreign  laneqages  $  and  that  he  was 
no  less  adisctplf  of  fiacchua  than  of  Minerva. 
Tbeiollowing  epitaph  was  composted  for  him* 
by  his  friend  Erasmus :' 

Hie  Theodoricus  jaceo,  prognatus  Alosto  s 
Ars  erat  impressis  scripta  referre  typis. 

Fratribus,  uxori,  soboli,  notisque  superstes^ 
Octavam  vegetus'prseterii  decadem* 

Anchora  sacra  manet,  gratas  notissima  puUt 
Christe,precornunc  sis  anchorasaoramifai. 

The  last  lines  are  an  allusion  to  the  double 
anchor  which  this  printer  employed  *as  a 
sign.  Prosper  Marcnand  Diet.  Misiorique. 
•*»— J. 

MARTENNE,  Edmund,  a  very  learned 
French  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congrega* 
tion  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  St.  John  do 
Losne,  a  smaH  town  in  the  dioee^  tfS  Lan«> 
gres,  in  the  year  1654.  After  having  received 
a  liberal  education,  he  determined  to  embraoe 
die  ecclesiastical  Ufe^  and  at  the  age  of  eigh«< 
teen  took  the  vows  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi 
at  Rheimsi  Here  he  eminently  ^distiiigttisbed 
himself  among  the  many  ieamed  naemberB 
of  bis  order.  By  the  diligence  of  his  appli^ 
cation,  and  his  profound  laborioua  researches, 
of  which  he  afforded  aufBcient  evidence  in 
the  numerous  works  which  he  presented  to 
the  pubKo.  His  first  production  made  ita 
appearance  in  1690,  ami  is  entitled,  *^^  Corn- 
mentarius  in  Re^lam  Sancti  Benedicti  lite- 
ralis,  moralis,  htstoricus,''  quarto,  which  ia 
a  compilation  of  what  the  best  writers  have 
said  on  the  subject,  and  contains  disserta- 
tions on  diflferent  questions,  which  display 
the  erudition  of  the  author.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  *^  De  antiquis  Mooacho-' 
mm  Ritibus,''  in  two  volumes  quarto,  wbicb 
is  not  confined  to  monastic  usages,  but  fur- 
nishes much  curious  matter,  rflustcative  6f 
ancient  ecclesiastical  and  profane  history. 
His  next  productions*,  consisting  of  <'  The 
Life  of  Dom  Claude  M»rtin,V  \eg7,  8vo. 
and  **  The  Spiritual  Maxrms''  of  the  same 
Member  of  his  congregation,  published  in 
the  following  year,  in  19mo,  might  sink 
into  oblivion  wiihout  iany  injury  to  the  au« 
thorNi  reputation.  In  the  year  1700  he  pub* 
lished,  *^  De  antiquis  Ecclesiss  Ritibu^  circa 
Sacramenta,''  in  two  volumes  4to,  to  which 
a  third  was  added  in  1 70ft ;  and  in  1 706  he 

Biblished  his  treatise  <<  De  aiUiqua  Ecclesiss 
isciplina  in  celebrandis  divinis  Ofliciis''  in 
4to,    Tbes^  works  were  afterwards  consider*^ 
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^iy  enjar^d  and  reprinted^  tlie  former  in 
]  736  in  three  volumes  folioj^  and  the  latter  in 
one  yolume  folio.    But  the  author's  fame 
with   posterity  is  chiefly  secured  by  the  very 
laborious  worKs  wj^ich  employed  his  pen  in 
the  following  years  of  his  life.     At  a  chapter 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  held   in 
1708^  father  Dennis  de  Saint-Marthe  hav* 
ing  procured  a  resolution  that  the  works  of 
his  illustrious  relation^    entitled    ^^   Gallia 
Christiauaj"  should  be  new-modelled^  father 
Martcnnc  was  fixed  upon  for  this  under- 
taking ;  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
yisit  the  public  archives,  ^nd  the  libraries  of 
the  churches  and  monuments  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  search  for  such  documents  as 
had  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  original 
authors,  that  a  collection  might  be  perfected 
lyhich,  notwithstaiiding    its  faults,    throws 
much  ligbi  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
tory of  the  Gauls,  particularly  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monarchy.     On  this  lite- 
rary mission  our  author  set  out  in  tl)e  same 
year,  and  traversed  alone  Poitou,  Berry,  Ni- 
yernois,  and  part  of  Burgundy^    Afterwards 
he  was  joined  by  D.  UrsinDurand,  who  from 
the  year  1709  partook  in  almost  all  his  la- 
bours, and  was  his  companion  in  travelling 
through  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  France 
and  Flanders*     During  the  course  oJF  six 
years,  spent  in  these  travels,  father  Marlenne 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  materials,  which^ 
exclusive  of  above  two  thousand  pieces  illua* 
irative  of  the  ^^  Gallia  Christiana,"  compose 
t|ie  greater  part  of  five  volumes  in  folio,  pub- 
lish^ in  1717>  under  the  title  of  <<  Thesau- 
rus novus  Anecdotorum,"  &c.     In  the  same 
year  he  published,  conjointly  with  his  fellow- 
traveller,  a  particular  account  of  their  journey 
entitled,  •*  Literary  Travels  of  two  Plonks  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,"  in  4to,  Two 
years    afterwards    they    undertook    another 
journey  by  order  of  their  superiors,  and  pub* 
lished  an  aecouiH  of  it  in  1724,  in  4to.  un- 
der the  same  title  with  the  preceding.     The 
result  of  th^  second  journey  was  an  immense 
collection   of  documents,   in  nine  volume» 
folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Veterum  Scripto- 
rum  et  Monumentorum  historicprum,  et  Dog- 
maticorum  amplissima  Collectio,"   8cc.,   the 
three  first  of  which  appeared  in  1724,.  and 
the  six  last  in   1733.     Having  taken  occa- 
sion in  the  preface  of  the  second  volume  to. 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  a])bey  of  Sta- 
vel^,  over  that  of  Malmedy^  this  circumstance 
drew  on  him  an  attack  from  the  monks  of  the 
latter;  to  which  he  replied  in  a  t realise. ei>U'' 
tJcd,  ^^  Impcrialis  Stabulensis  Monaster! v  J^fa• 


propugnata,''  Sec.   1730,    folio,    consisting 
more  of  learned  dissertations  on  several  pointi 
of  history,  discipline,  and  diplomacy,  than  i 
particular  dispute  concerning  the  preemi* 
nence  of  an  abbey.     Having  afterwards  ob<* 
tained  leave  from  his  superiors  to  consult  thi^ 
MSS.   which    father   Mabillon  had  left  as 
part  of  a  sixth  volume  of  his  ^<  Annates  Ordin  if 
S.  Benedict!,"  he  revised  them,  and  com-» 
mitled  them  to  the  press  in  17^  in  folio,' 
with  a  preface  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
learned  Mabillon.     Our  author,  likewise,  was 
concerned    in    the    new   edition    of  father 
D'Achery's   <'  Spicilegium,"    published  iri 
1 723,  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscripiionh  and  Belles  Lettres.     He 
also  compiled,  or  left  behind  him  the  plans 
of,  several  other  pieces  yet  in  MS.     He  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1739»  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty- five.      He  was  respectccfand 
beloved  b]^  his  literary  contemporaries,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  vast  extent  of  nis  learn- 
ing and  his  indefatigable  industry.      Dupin, 
MorerL  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — M. 

MARTIAL.  Marcus  Valerius  Mar-* 
TiALis,  a  distinguished  Latin  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Bilbilis  m  Spain,  a  town  situated  in 
the  provincia  Tarraconensis,  the  modem 
Arragon.  He  waa  probably  of  Roman  origin, . 
but  he  had  his  education  m  bis  native  coun«- 
try,  and  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  his  twenty^ 
£rst  year.  He  was  sent  thither  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  many  deserters  from  toe  legal  profession 
to  the  Muses.  His  success  in  poetry  ingra- 
tiated him  with  the  principal  literary  charac« 
ters  then  in  Rome,  and  procured .  Iiim  im- 
perial patronage.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
for  the  latter  be  did  not  trust  aolely  to  the 
merit  of  his  verses,  for  nowhere  ban  oe  found 
more  gross  and  impious  adulatitHi  than,  he 
has  bestowed  upon  Domitian  wlifile  livings 
though  after  his  death  he  joined  the^ulfltc 
voice,  which  treated  him  as  a  monster.;  .He 
wa*»  rewarded  by  that  prince  with  the  rank  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  tne  privileges  of  a  father 
of  three  children.  After  an  abode  of  thirty- four 
years  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  which 
ne  seems  to  have  raised  a  hi^h  reputatioa 
by  his  writings,  he  retired  to  his  native  placej^ 
apparently  little  improved  in  his  fortune; 
since  Pliny  the  younger,  aa  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  his,  assisted  him'  with  money  for  hia 
journey..  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  A.  D.  100. 

M^rticu,  is  the  nwsi  .eminentof  the  ept- 
graiuinaasls ;  indeed  h^  ia  to  the  moderns  al- 
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most  the  sole  model  of  that  species  <Jf  com- 
position, as  distinguished  by  the  unexpected 
turn  or  point  with  which  it  concludes.  All 
his  epigrams,'  however,  are  not  of  this  kind ; 
iortie  of  them,  like  those  of  the  Greeks;  being 
merely  single  sentiments  or  descriptions  con- 
cisely expressed,  Tlie  admirers  of  chaste 
simplicity  have  regarded  him  as  a  great  cor- 
rupter of  taste,  and  the  Italian  Navagero  was 
accustomed  annually,  on  the  birth-day  of 
Catullus,  to  burn  a  copy  of  Martial's  works  as, 
a  sacrifice  to  his  superior  purity.  But  this 
was  in  the  spirit  of  an  affected  age ;  for  great 
prejudice  or  dullness  alone  can  produce  an  in- 
sensibility to  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  pointed 
epigram  in  its  best  examples.  In  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Martians  epigrams,  composing  twelve 
books,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  are 
quaint,  flat  or  puerile  :  th%re  are,  however,  so 
many  good,  that  his  own  character  of  them. 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  sunt 
mala  plura, 

(Some  good,  some  middling,  but  more 
bad) 
is  sufficiently  modest.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  short  copies  of  verses,  though  void 
of  point :  and  scarcely  any  of  the  Roman 
poets  have  given  better  models  of  elegant  la- 
tinity.  The*  great  fault  of  this  writer  is  the 
detestable  obscenity  of  so  many  of  his  pieces, 
urhich  is  not,  like  Juvenal's,  a  mere  want  of 
delicacy,  but  is  premeditated  licentiousness  ; 
*  and  certainly  is  not  excused  by  his  plea,  that 
*^  though  his  verses  are  lascivious,  his  life  is 
chaste.**  It  is,  however,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  ^neral  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  that 
particular;  for  the  just  and  dignified  senti- 
'ments  which  frequently  break  out  in  his  com- 
positions prove  him  to  have  been  far  from  de- 
ficient in  moffil  feelings  on  other  topics.  The 
abundance  of  allusions  to  modes  and  customs 
in  his  works,  renders  Ihem  a  very  instructive 
study  to  the  classical  antiquary. 

'  ThI*  editions  of  Martial  are  numerous. 
SoAve  of  the  best  are  Langii,  folio.  Par,  l6l7; 
Scriverii,  lemo.  Lugd.  B.  16\9;  Schrevelii, 
octavo,  Lvgd  B.  I67O;  Batigeri,  3  vols, 
octavo,  Lips.  179 — .  There  are  several  cas- 
tigated editions,  and  selections,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ybssii  Poet.  Lat.  Crtisitis*s  LaU 
Poets  i     Tiraboscku-^A . 

MARTIAN  AY,  John,  a  learned  French 
Behedictinemonk-of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Sever,  in  the  diocese 
of  Aire  in  Gascony,  in  the  year  1647.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  the  order  at  Toulouse  in 
1668,  he  ap[^ied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
sttidy  of  the  Greek  and*' Hebrew  languages^ 


afid  to  obtain  a  critical  ai^uaititance  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  On  these  he  read  lectures*- 
in  different  monasteries  belonging  to  his-  ' 
order,  and  spent  a  considerabfe  partof  hi» 
life  in  endeavouring*  to  ilkistrate  them  by  his- 
publications.  He  died  in  1717,  about  the  age- 
of  seventy.  He  was  engaged  jointly  with  fathef* 
Poujet,  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of  <^  The 
Works  of  St.  Jerome,*' in  5  vols,  folioj  the  first' 
of  which  appeared  in  1 093,  and  the  last  in  1 70^. 
This  edition  contains  learned  Prolegomena  ;r 
but  it  is  neither  so  methodical,  nor  in  other  re- 
spects so  well  executed,  as  severaVof  the  works^ 
of  the  fathers  edited  by  the  members  of  his 
community.  Irt  their  notes  the  authors  were 
unsparing  in  their  censures  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries;  by  which  means  they  expose* 
themselves  to  the  severe,  and  not  unjust  re^ 
criminations  of  several  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly of  fathei*  Richard  Simon,  and  M.  Le- 
Clerc.  The  latter  even  maintains,  that  they 
were  miserably  deficient  in  a41  the  qualifica^ 
tions  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  Fa- 
ther Martianay  also  published  "  The  Life  of 
St.  Jerome,"  1 706,  quarto  j  two  learned  (but?. 
not  well  written)  treatises  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  the  dates  1689  and  1693,  in  whicb 
he  defended  the  authority  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  text  oC^  the  Bible,  in  opposi- 
tion to  father  Perron,  who  contended  for  the 
superior  accuracy  of  that  of  the  septuagint ; 
'*  The  ancient  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  with  Notes  ;*'  iq  French^  1695; 
*^  Historical  Treatises  on  the  Truth  of  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Sacred  Books;"  a  treatise  **0a 
the  Canon  of  the  Books  of  Scripture ;"  atrea* 
tise  ^'  On  the  Manner  of  explairfmg  the  Sacred* 
Scripture;"  *' An  analytical  Harmony,  illustra^- 
tive  of  many  difficult  Passages  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,"  17O8;  **  Essays  on  Translation ;  or^ 
Remarks  on  the  French  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament,"  1710;  "The  New  Testament 
with  Notes,  taken  entirely  from  the  Scrip- 
tures," 1712^  in  «  vols.  12mO.&c.5  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  drawing 
up  •  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Whole  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture,"  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  render  is  its  own  interpreter.  Dupin. 
Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARTIN,  Bernard,  a  lawyer  and  man 
of  learning,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1574.  He 
was  admitted  an  advocate  m  the  parliament 
of  Burgundy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  exactness  and  erudition  of  his  pleadings. 
In  1605,  beiug  called  to  Paris  to  attend  t^  a 
lawsuit  of  importance,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  some  leisure,  to  put  in  order  a  num- 
ber of  critiqal  remarks  which  be  had  mad«^ 
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•m  d^ooBi  Greek  and  latin  ftUthdiD;  wliiob' 
he  ptiUielieA'Mnderitbe  tide  Qf  ^^Bemiirdi 
Martini  VariiimifniLecti^muro  Libr.  iv/'  6vb^ 
\605*  These  hove  been'  tirnch  commended 
by  several  tcb^lars^  on  acoount  of  their  vari-r 
ous  leaaiiE»g  and  ingenious  conjecturts..  He 
after.warda.<apiplied. solely  to.pnQksaional  j$iu« 
dicsy  and  iMdeJkrgetCollectiohs  for  acoiin^ 
mcntxry  on.  the  Custom  of  Burgundy,  wbicbi 
he. had.  just.begon  to-put  to  the  press  wbenr 
be  died:  tn^  1699.  Tbe  president  Boubier^j 
into  whose  hands  the  n^anuscripts  came,  ae- 
knowledges  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
ttiem  in' his  edition; of  Uie  Custom  of  that 
province.     Mttreri.^^^A^  < 

MARTIN  I.,  pope^iand  honouredias  .a 
saint  and  martyr  by  the  Romish  'church,  was 
a  native  of  Todi  in  Umbria,  who  became 
'  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  Up6n 
the  death  of  Theodore^  in  649^  was  chosen 
his  successor  in  the  papacy.  For  some  time 
before  this,  violent  conteats  had  existed  in 
the  Christian  world,  concerning  the  number 
of  wills  and  operaitions  in  Chriak;  6ne  .party 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  cfne  will,  and  one 
operation,  and  another,  that  of  two  wills, 
and  two  operations.  With  the  design  of  ter- 
minating the  tnmuita  and-disorxleFS  created 
by  these  ridiculous  disputes,  in  the  year  639, 
the  emperor  Heraclius  had  issued  the  famous 
edict  called  the  Ecihesis,  or  Exposition  of 
the  Faith,  in  which  all  coiitroveraiea  upon 
tlic  qucistion.  Whether  in  Chrirt  there  was  one 
or  two  operations^  were  strictiv  prohibited ; 
though  in  the  same  edict,  the  doctrine  of  one 
will  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  eastern  bishops  declared  their 
assent  to  this  new  law;  but -in  the  west,  pope 
John  IV.  assembled  a  councii.at  Rome  in  64 1 , 
in  which  the  Ectiiesis  was  rejected,  and  the 
advocates  for  orie  wUl^  or  monothelites,  con- 
demned. In  the  year  648,  Paul,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  advised  the  emperor 
Constans  to  impose  silence  on  both  the  con- 
tending pfariles;  which  he  did  by  an  edict 
called  the  Type,  or  Formulary;  prohibiting > 
ail  further  disputes  concerning  pomts  whicli 
were  never  likely  to  be  determined  to  general 
satisfaction,  and  defining  nothing  f^r  or 
against  either  of  the  opposite  opinions;  In 
this  state  of  things  Martin  ascended  the  pon- 
tiiieal  throne  ^  and  hia  election  was  readily 
confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  flattered  him* 
self  that  by  so  doing  he  sbould  the  more 
ciasily  engage  him  to  receive  the  Type.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  Martin  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  see^  than  he  directed  a  council 
of  bishops  to  be  assembled  at.  Rome,  who 


i|ietia(|cardikigly  in  tfae^year  j6499  to;  the  num-' 
ber  of  onp  bu^uitjd  &nd  fi ve.  After  QoudpC:!- 
ix^  their  .proceedings  during  five  sessions,  by. 
the  persuasjyoni  ami,  infi<aQnce'  of  the<  pope, 
they  were  led  to  concur  in  a  decree,  that  the 
doctrine  of  two  loills  was' the  true  catholic- 
doctrine^  .and  that  of  one  will  plainly,  hereti- 
cal.. By.  thi^  judgni^t^  lOoe  infalUN^  be^ 
of  the  church  parsed  ^e^itence  of  heresy  on 
anolher  iniiaUiuje  bead  of  the  $ame  chMfchj; 
pope  HoiK>rius$  !who,.tho:ugh  it  is  probable 
that  he  himself  knew  not  hisosvn  sentiments, 
nor  attached  any  precise  and  definite  me;^n- 
ing  to  the  expressions  which  he  used,  had  yet 
declared  himself  in  .(avcyur  of  the  doctrine 
which  maintained  one  will  and  one  operation 
in  Chrisit.  'In  conformity  t,o  this  decree^ 
the  council  issued  out  canons,  condemning 
both  the  Ectjiem  and  tbe  Type,  though 
without  any  mention  of  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors who  had  published  those  edicts,  and 
thundering  out  ihe  most  dreadful  anathemaa 
against  the  Monothelites^  and  their  patrons, 
wno  were  solemnly  consigned  tojbe  devil 
and  his  angels..  No  sooner  were  these  canons 
signed^  than  the  pope-jsent  copies  of  ihem  not 
only  to  the  western  prelates,  but  to  several 
bishops  in  the.east ;  and  as  he  found  that 
some  of  them,  who  opposed  the  Monothelites,. 
were  willing  rather  to  submit  to  him,  as  the 
head  of  their  party,  th^n  to  their  own  patri- 
archs,, whom  they  looked  upon  as  heretics, 
he  did  not  suffer  spch  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
pass  unimproved,  but  appointed  oneof  them,. 
John  of  Philadelphia,  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter, 
empowering  him  to  exercise  all  palriarchial 
jurisdiction  iu  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem. 

In  the  mean  time  Martin  had  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  a  most  submissive  and  flattering  letter^ 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
the  doctrine  of  one  wiU  was  repugnant  to  the  « 
definitions  of  the  councils,  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  and  to  the  belief-of  the  church  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  had  been  deservedly  con- 
demned. Provoked  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  the  disobedienceof  the  pope,  Con- 
staiirfdetermined  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to 
the  imperial  laws,  and  ordered  Calliopas,  the  ex- 
arch of  Italy,  a,t:ajl  events  to  seize  and  depose 
Martin,  abd  to  aend  him  away  a  prisoner.  In 
compliance  with  this  order,  Calliopas  assem- 
bled all  the  troops  of  the  exarchate,  and  giv- 
ing out  that  he  was  proceeding  to  Sicily,  to 
drive  out  the  Saracens  who  had  settled  there, 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  to  Rome.    His 
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unexpected  appcaranee^  with  txuAk  a  fercsf 
atarmed  the  Romans ;  and  the  pepe^  appre- 
hetiftive  that  some  attempt  might  be  made 
upon  him,  ordered  himself  to  oe  carried  in 
his  bed,  to  which  he  was  then  confined,  into 
the  Lateran  church,  and  to  be  placed  before.* 
the  ahar,  as  in  a  safe  asylum.  When  the 
exarch  fonnd  that  no  opposition  was  likely' 
to  be  attempted  against  the  execuUosi  of 
Ihe  imperial  order,  he  repaired  to  the  La*: 
feran  church  with  a  strong  band  of  soldiers, 
and  informed  the  pope  of  his  conHnission 
to  depose  him,  as  unworthy  of  the  epi- 
scopal di^nityj  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to 
Constantmople.  •  When  this  commisaion  had 
been  read,  the  pope  signified  his  readiness  to 
surrender,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  who  declared  that  they 
would  stand  by  hini  to  the  last,  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by 
force.  From  the  church  th6  exarch  conveyed  the 
pope  to  his  palace,  where  the  clergy  had  free 
access  to  him ;  but  in'  the  second  night  after 
his  arrest,  he  was  privately  carried,  with  a 
few  domestics,  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Tyber, 
which  was  immediately  dispatched  towards 
the  east.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  three 
momhs  they  touched  at  ckSerent  places, 
where  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  go  on 
9hore,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  from 
sea-sickness,  the  gout,  and  a  most  violent 
fiux ;  and  he  was  cruelly  deprived  of  such 
comforts  and  reireshments  as  were  brought 
him  by  the  clergy  and  others,  who  were 
driven  away,  and  sometimes  severely  beaten, 
as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  rebels  to  the  em- 
peror. Being  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  in 
^e  Archipelago,  he  was  confined  there  a  whole 
year,  and  then  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Con-^ 
stantinople,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autunm 
of  6.54.  Here  he  was  suffered  to  remain  all 
the  first  day  on  the  open  deck,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the '  rabble,  and  In  the  evening 
carried  to  prison,  where  he  was  closely  con- 
fined and  severely  treated  for  ninety*  three 
days.  At  length,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  senate,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  being  privy  to  a 
design  formed  by  the  late  exarch  Oiympius 
to  revolt  against  the  emperor.  This  charge 
the  senate  declared  to  be  sufficiently  proved ; 
upon  which  the  high  treasurer,  who  presided 
a^  judge,  having  ordered  the  guank  to  strip 
him,  and  the  people  to  anathematize  him, 
delivered  him  to  the  governor  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  directed  an  iron  collar  to  be  put 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drag- 
ged through  the  streets  <5f  the  chy,  loadeid 
with  chains^  and  then  shut  up  in  prison,  till 


heahould  bO'M  to  ezecotiob*'*  -ilbre  he  y 
treated  with  ^eat  barbarity,  'and  would  pro* 
bahly  luive  died  Under  bia  iufferaigs,  had  not 
the  emperor  been  persuaded  by  the  patriarch 
to  spare  his  life ;  but  he  would  not  paas  a 
miloer  sentence  on  him  than  that  of  banish- 
ment to  the  Sarmatiaii  -  Chersooeaus,  where^ 
he  arrived  in  May  655.  Iti  this  unbospi«»' 
table  counl^ry,  in  the  midst  of  uncharitable 
pagans,  he  bad  the  momificatton  of  finding^^ 
nimself  entirely  negieeted  by  his  friends  iii 
Italy,  and  suffered  to  want  the  necessaries 
of  \m. '  Worn  out  at  Iciigth  by  hardship, 
and  abandoned' by  aU<,  he  died  in  the  foUowm^^ 
September,  six  years  and'  between  one  and 
two  months  after  he  was  elected  td  the 
Roman  see.  There  are  still  extant  seventeen  of 
his  ^^  Letters;"  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the. 
*'  Collecrt.  Concil."  which  shew  him  to  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  parts,  greatr^ 
courage,  and  an  enterprising  genms,  who,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  timely  cheek,  wouidi 
probably  have  carried  the  papal  power  to  a^ 
height  unknown  to  his  predecessors.  Plaiina. 
Cave  Hist,  Lii.  FoL  L  sub  Scec.  Monoik^ 
Dupin.  Moreri,  Bower.-^M. 

MARTIN  II.  pope,  who  is  sometimes* 
called  MARINtTS,  I.  waatheson  of  a  pres- 
byter, and  a  native  of  Gallesium  in  Tuscany, 
fie  recommended  liimself  to  diSerent  pon-i 
liffs  by  his  talents  for  business,  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church.  In  866  he  was  sent  legate  by. 
pope  Nicholas  to  Bulgaria  and  Constantino- 
ple, for  the  purpose  of  excommunicating  the 
patriarch  Photius*;  and,  a^ain,  an  869  by- 
pope  Adrian  II.  to  sit  in  the  eighth  general 
council  convened  in  opposition  to  that  patri«> 
arch.  In  879*  he  wa^sent  legate  to  Con-, 
stantinople  a  third  time,  by  pope  John  V  i  1 1 .  to 
annul  the  acts  of  the  council  held  under  Pho-. 
tius,  and  to  excommunicate  him  anew.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  pope  last  men- 
tioned ordained  him  a  bishop,  but  without 
assigning  him  any  particular  see.  Upon  tbr 
death  of  John,  in  889,  he  was  elected  his  sue* 
oessor  3  and  Platina  says  that  he  was  indebt*- 
ed  for  his  .elevation  to  wicked  practices,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the 
more  ancient  writers.  One  of  the  nrst  mea- 
sures of  his  administration  was  to  declare 
the  acts  of  the  late  council  o£  Constantinople 
null  and  void,  to  excoonmuiicatc  Photius,- 
and  to  anathematize  all  who  should  comnm^ 
nicate  with  him,  or  acknowledge  him  lawful 
patriarch.  These  proceedings  so  highly  exas- 
perated the  emperor  Basiliua  against  him,  that, 
he  would  not  own  him  fbrlawfii}  pope,  in- 
sii^fing  that  he  had  been  translated  from  one 
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0ee  to  apotber,:  and  waafeot  theit^ore  canb- 
'nically  elected.*    Another   meftsare  of  this 

fomiflTfl  government^  was  his  restoration .  of 
omiosuSj  bishop  of  PortOy  to  his  see,  though 
he  had  been  repeatedly  ejccomniunicated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  even  obliged  -to 
swear  that  he  would  uever  resume  the  epi- 
scopal functions.  From  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  Martin  too)c  upon  hintself  to  absolve 
him,  declaring  h^ai  ino^efit  .of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  md  r^pl^^ing  him  in  his 
bishopric.  What  then  became  of  the  infal- 
libility of.  pppe  John  i  We  read  of  no  fur- 
ther acts  of  this  pontiff  deserving  of  being 
recorded.  He  died  in  864^  afU^r.haVinff  pre^ 
sided-  ov/er  the  RkH»ian  aee  one  yiar  and  five 
montha.  None  of  b)^  wf  itinga  have  reached 
our  tnueai,  excepting  ^' A  Constitution  tor  the 
Benedictine  Mppastery  in  the  Diocese  of  Li* 
mo&:B/*  which  19  iuserited  in  the  ninth  voilume 
of  the  «  Ck)llect.'  Cpniqil/'' '  Platina.  Cave's 
Hist.  IMf  voLilL^suJb  S(9Q*.  BhoU  Mtn-eri* 

MARTIN  UK«;pop9,:byaott^4^]]0(tMA- 
RINUS^ll.f  isrS|H4to>haYiB  been  afioman  by* 
Vinby  and  succei^ded  to  the  f  apal  digaity  on: 
the  death  of  Stephen, VI IL;  or  IX.,  in  the 
y«f|r^9«f  He 4a  pr^l|s«d  ku?  bayiiDg^b«en  a 
great  friepd  to  the  poor ;  for  his  pious  zeal  in 
reforming  the  relaxed  mann^ils  of  the  eccle* 
sia9tics  $  Torfhis  liberal  ^pipeiiditure  in  build* 
ingj  repa^ripgy  and  ^doming  churches ;  and 
-for  his  paternal  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  pr|iM:es  who  were  then  at  war.  His 
^ame,  howeveri  would  have  descended  to  pos* 
terity  with  greater  respect^  if  he  bad  been  less 
fovoijurable  to  the  periiiciou^systc^m  of  monk- 
•ry»  and  had  not  believed  that  the.  glory  of 
God  would  he  best  prompted,  by  granting  ex- 
traordinary privileges  and  exemptions  to  the 
fanatical  drones  in  religious  bouses.  He  died 
in  946,  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years  and 
between'  sex  and  seveii  mienth9w .  Platina. 
JUoreri,    Bower, — M. 

MARTIN  iy*9  pope^  whose  original  name 
was  Sm^nde  Berl^^  or  d^  Brum,  was  descend- 
ed froH)  ^n  illustrious  family*  and  born  at  the 
castle  of  Montpensier  in  the  Touraine.  He 
was  for  many  years  canon  and  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  TQurs>  and  in. 
the  year  1260  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
seals  to  Lewis  IX.  In  1361,  pope  Urban  IV.. 
created  bin)  ajcardinaU  by  the  title  of  cardinal' 
presbyter  of  St«  Cecilia;  and  he  afterwards  sus- 
tain^a  the  character  of  papal  legate  in  France, 
both  under  that  pontiff  and  iinder  Gr^ory  X. 
After  the  death  of  Nicholas  HI.,  and. when 
the  Roman  se^  bad  been  vacant  six'  months^ 
I 


hie  was«hMfft4QfiK«titt  Febfvary  I9euafk4 
apon  hts  prooiolioa  toc^the  natne  of  Maitipy 
in  honour  of  St*  Mburtin;  of  Tours,  Thia 
election  took  place  ift  Viterbo,  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  which  Nicholas  died ;  but  as 
that  city  was  intordicled,  on  account  of  thf 
violences  which  were  committed  in  it  during^ 
the  vacanc)^,  and  Borne  wa$  m  a  state  of  ooa-» 
fusion,  owing  to  the  aAinaoaity  between  twp 
rival  factions  struggliikg  foripower>  the  cere-. 
monies  of  the  consecration  and  coronatioci 
were  performed  at  Orvieto.  From  the  mo- 
ijient  of  hift .accession,  Martin's  whole  atten* 
Uon  was  directed  to  promote  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  he  waa 
imferior  to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  tha 
ambition,  boldneys^  and  arrogance  which  hia 
conduct  displayed «  In  order  to  restore  tran«' 
quiliit^r  to  Kome,  he  negotiated  successfully 
with  tne.  chiefs  of  the.nval  factions^  both  oi 
whbm  had  been  diosen  senators  by  their  re- 
spectixe  parties^  and  engaged  them  to  resim 
their  dignity  to  himself  and. to  secure  the 
cdnaefot  (of  /the  people  .to  this  holding  it  fo^ 
Jife,'  withtherpowerbf  appointing  whom  be. 
should  thti^klproper  to  discharge  the  office 
m  his  name«  As  soon  as  a  decree  to  tht» 
pulrpbrt  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  the  pope  appointed  Charles,  king  o£ 
Sicily^  who  was  .then /at  Orvieto,  to  Act  aa 
senator  m  bis  room ;:  a  dignity  which  Nicho- 
las UI.  had  forced  him  to  yes^..  With  the^ 
rbal  design  of  favouring  th^  views  of  that 
prince  on  the  Greek  empire  and  the  city  of 
Constantinople,,  by  whose  possession  of 
which  the  influence  of  the  papal  see  would 
1^  rendered  triumphant  in  the  east,  he  soon 
afterwards  excommunicated  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Palasologus,  under  the  pretext  of  hia 
having  broken  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Greek  aad  Latin 
churches  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  th« 
pontificate  of  Gregory^X.  This  design,  how* 
eiver,  was  entirely  aefeated  by  the  famous 
cosnspiracy  knowin  by  the  hame  of  the  Sicilian 
vespers^  by  which  all  the  French  iti  the  island 
were  inhumanly  butchered,  and  the  revolu« 
tion  brought  aoout  which  sealed  Peter  king 
of  Arragon  on  the  throne  of  Sicily. 
.  As  soon  as  infarjRiatioti  of  these  events: 
was  brought  to  the  pope,  at  the  request  of 
Charles  he  thnndefed  lOut  the  most  dreadful 
curses  and  ankthemsF  against  dl  who  were^ 
concerned  in  them  ;  and  when  he  recfeived 
inteHigttncelh^t  Peter  had  actpally  landed  ia 
the  island,  and  been  crowned  king,  he  wrote 
several  threatening  letters  to  that  prio'ee^ 
haughtily  cbnatmaMing  him  ammcdiately  to. 
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a  coimtry  wWdh  wate>ft>fifef  of  >ihe  aipirtlolical 
«ee,  upon  pain  W'efit<i(MrtAiun?cationi^  andthe 
forfeiture*  of  his  6wft  kingdV^.)*  Finding 
that  these  commands  and  menaces^ tirere  dis- 
tegarded  by  Peter,,  towards  the  close  of  the 
ye^r  128^  'Martiffi-soleftinly  excommunicated 
mm  by  nanie^  atod  ail  who  ^should  join^  or  as- 
sist hwn,  ^dariftg  bim  kn-qncfmy  to  the 
church,  and  putting  all  his  dominions  under 
aYi  interdict.  Unmoved  by  the  papal  pro- 
ceedings, the  king  of  Arragon  avowed  hi^ 
determmation  *tti' Keep  possession  of  Sicily y 
a«  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  and  was  rea- 
dily obeyed  by  the  ckrgyin  both  df  his'king* 
doms,  '\vhen-he  directed  that  they  shoiild 
continue  'the^  r^giiUr  exercise  of  their  func*- 
ticins,  'ndtv^ithstanding  Uhe  interdict.'  Irriw 
tared  tft  Peter's  firm  resisiance  to  his. lordly 
<iiommaud&,  in  the  year  1283  his  holiness  re- 
ne^'edhi^  exc^ommumcation,-  and  »by  a  bull 
depriv<ed  hirti  of  the  kingdom  0f  Arr|igonia»d 
b'rs'  ottuir  d^itiini^nst  in  Sjbaitl,  which  word 
deil^ed  forfeited  ♦  td'  anyipritice  'who  :sboQld> 
seize!  them,  ivhile  jhis^^sabjectis^wefeiabsol^l 
wd^'f roth  thei#  4Hcig;ianbei » andi  foAidderi,  ^oir; 
pain  of  excomrtfiunication,  to  obey  him'  ov 
give  him  the  title  of  king;  in  dtrlsidn  ofl*«f 
jJopfc^s.j^rcflehded  power  to  deprive  hita. of  jtbe' 
j^al  titl^,  fho  k?ng  of:  Arragon  now  began 
to  stjde  himself,  ^f' Peter  .a'gentlemaw  of'Ar* 
ragon  tK^  father  of  -two  kbigs,  tfuidj  lord  of 
the  'scai"-'  Soon- aftprwaftdst  Mariiti'  offered' 
Peter'S' Spahish  dominions  to  Philip  the  boldy 
king  <rf  France,- for  Charlesr  de;  Valois  his 
;  and  sent  a  legate  into  France,  to  settle 
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the  condltions>on  ^ich  h^  was  t6  bold  them j 
one  of  which  stipulated,  «thftt  tlve  new  king 
and  his  successors  should  swear  ietlty- to  the 
aposiolia  see,  ateknowlcdge  themselves  to  be 
feudatoriesi  of  the  holy  Roman  ohiwch, « and 

Cay  a  yearly  tribute  into  the  apostolic  cham- 
er,  .To  assist  Philip  in  executing  his  ven- 
geance on  Pet^r,  his  holiness  granted  him 
the  tenth  of  the  ecdesiistical  revenues^  and 
encouraged  his  ^snbjecls'  to  flock  to  his  ban* 
ner,  by  granting  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  ^nga^e  in  that  holy  war.  It  wab  his 
determination  also  to  cause  a  gerveral  crusade 
ta'be  preached 'agsfnst' the  king,  of  Arragon 
and  the  Sicilians :  but  before  he  could  carry 
it  ihta  execution,  and  while.be  was  medi- 
tating ^and  desi^s  for  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy,  he  was  cut  off  oy  k  sudden 
death  in  1^85,  after  a  pbhtificate  of  four 
years  and  a  few  days*  Five  of  his  «'  Letters," 
and  the  Sentence  which  he  pronounced  against 
Peter  of  Arragon^  maybe  seen  in  the  elev<9ith 


\^1;  ©f  the  IJdlltef  .^Concil'.  • '  thfee  ^  Ijcftfer^'' 
in '^' Wadding!  AniMiL"  tef^ann.  1«81 — 1285^" 
and <ten  others  in  the  Appiendix  to-the  work 
last  mentioned.  Platina.'  Cav^s  Hist,  LiU 
9ol^I[.si/b  Sc^e.  Schol»  fyvpin.Moreri.  Bower. 
Mask. Hist.  EccL  Scec.xmlpar.W.cifpA'i.-^M: 
•  MARTIN  v.,  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Otlio,  OP  Eitides  Geiiihna,  or  as  the  name 
has  since  been  writ*en.,J  Cote«w&,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  a  branch  of  that  attci^tit  and 
iFllustvious  family,  fw^hfiJ'  Miidfed "canoh  law  at 
Pferugia.  '  He  was  created  protMon€)taiy  and 
referctidary  by-pop^'  Ufca4  VFv  ;  appointed 
nurtdo  to  the  Italian^sfates  by  Boniface  IX.; 
and^.raised  to«th^  purplf  byJ^nnocent  VII.,' 
tinder  t*je  i«^6'  of'caftRWil^  d^kcon  of  Sf. 
George  flrf  ^eft^  wtfreu^.- '  Hig' adhered'  W 
the  interests  of  Gr^gbiY  XW*  tHl  he  was  de^ 

Sosed'  by  the  citirtfciV  ^f  'Pi^^.  'By  Jolm 
lXIII;  he  was*  appointfed  apostdical  legate 
for  thte  patritnbny  of  St; 'Pettr,'  aiirfvicar- 
gei^mf  of-tKtd  apostol4c»?sefe-i-AlJiAbria*<'i« 
which  employments  he  is  said  to  have  ^ri* 
duclcidlvhimsfifci*  toV(ihfe'let|lifFi^satT€'fActiWi'  of 
th^  pdfSMismnde^  hiS^ldlh^istpatidfi.-'  Upon 
the  ^epositiottf  of  pdpo  Uoto  >by  tl!i^-€oini*H 
of  Cdnstaifce  in  \4\  ^/tbe Conclave  alweaibled 
at  thtfH(3Wft-f«)U««'  ^»fhttt  <!ity|'an*'ott  -eWiB 
evcnin>g'of  flie  third  day  a  ^reat  n^ority  of 
siUTrages  dected  oui«  cardir>al  \'6  tik-pirpal  di^^ 
nity,  tvhb  took  »ihe  'naiiie  of  Milrtin  V;  'On 
the  day '  of  'his'  coronation*  aA  ejctraordinlry  ' 
spectacle  presented'  k^lf  irt  OonstanceV 
Martin  riding  throiigh  the  eity  in  pontifieal 
attire  on  hofse^^ack,  attended  by  the  etnperoi' 
holding  his  bridle Jori  foot* on  the  right  hand," 
and  the  -electdfr  of  Bratidenbor^  on  the  left, 
and  followed  by  a  irowd  of  princes' and  ihe* 
whole  council;-  Sftfrtin  having  thus  obtained 
posse^ion'of  the  pope<1om»  the  cduhcil  were 
for  proceeding  to  tlie  work  of  the  reforHia- 
tion  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers 5  but  thfe  new  pontiff  shbWed  the  same 
backwardness  with  his  predecessors  with  re- 
spect to  that  necessary  work,  and  Under  the 
pretext  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time, 
left  It  to  a  council  v^hich  Was  to  meet  at  Pavia^ 
in  Ihe  course  of  five  yeairs.  After  dissolving 
the  council  of  Constance  ifn  the  year  1418, 
Martin  set  out  on  his  return  to  It^ly,  to  endea-  . 
vour  to  terminate'  the  <iivil  and  bloody  war  in 
which  the  city  of  Rome  and  whole  patrimony 
df  St.  Pelier  bad  been  fcr  9ome  time  involvea. 
In  his  pr€>gTess  he=  spent  some  time  at  Geneva,- 
where  be  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  city 
of  Aviffnon,  who  swore  fealty  to  him  j  and 
from  thence  he  dispatched  a  legate  into  Bo« 
bemira^  ^h'o  made  a f^tiittess-  effort  to  quell 
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by  itposioitcal  authority  tHe  dntuitmncts  Id 
that  kingdom,  which  hid  been  excited  by  the 
denial  of  the  cup  in  the  jooiattient  to  the 
laity^  and  the  execution  of  John  Huss  'and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  •  Froni  Geneva  MartUi 
went  to  Milan,  where"  he  ii'as  received 
^ith  extraordinary  marks  of  honour ;  and 
afterwards  he  visited  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Ra* 
venna,'arid  came  to  Florence  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  14J9,  Here  he  continiied  nearly 
two  years,  which  were  spent  in  reducing  the 
tyrants  who  had*seizedthe  cities  in  ih^  eccle- 
siasticai  state^  or  such  places  as  had  revolted 
agafinst  the  papal  authority  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  iiftdependeneci  Soon  after  bis 
arrival  at  Florence,  four  of  Peter  de  Lima's 
cardinah,  who  bad  withdrawn  their  alle* 
giance  from  Peter  duritii^  the  preceding  year, 
came  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  only  lawful 
pope,  and  were  created  by  him  anew  to  thift 
dignityv  receivinir  at  the  same  time  a  confir-^ 
matiun  of  all  the  grants  wiiich  had  been 
made'  to  tbcttn  by  that  antipope^  Not  long 
afterwa4id9  he  had  the  unexpected  satisfsbtion 
of  seeing  Balthazar  Cossa,  formerly  John 
XXni^  throwing  himself  entirely  on  his 
mercyf  'as  wb  have  already  related  in  his  life-. 
Hify  suWiissioo  was  followed  by  ft  splendid 
embassy  from  Joim  I  h  queen  of  NapAes,  t6 
do  honfmge  to  Mmf  in  her  n^tAi^,  ana  to  re- 
cfd^dl  that  his  holinesswouk)  aenrd  a  legate  a 
latere  to  pertbrm  the  ceremony  of  her  coro- 
nation/  To' Vhf^  request  Martin  acceded  ; 
but  not  before  she  ha^.  engaged  to  set  at  li- 
berty, and  live  as  his  t^ife  wiu),  her  husband 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  whom  she  had  shut 
up  in  one  of  her  casries,  that  she  might  in-^ 
dulge  in  her  amours  without  refitrainl, 

Immediateiy  after  her  coronation,  Joan  not 
only  caused  all  the  places  which  her  prede- 
cessor Ladislaus  had  seized  and*  garrisoned  in 
the  ccclesia«»ticat  sta<te  to  be 'restored,  but  sent 
James  Sforaa^  a  sqklier  of  fortune,  with  the 
flow  er  of  her  troops,  against  Rraccio  of  Pe- 
rugia, another  floidierof  fortune,  who  had 
made  himself  master  of  many  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  the  church,  and- of  Rome  itself^ 
which  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  sway,  uiider 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  city  ot  Rome/' 
Braccio  did  not  Wait  till  9fortfa  approached 
Rome,  but  advanced  with  his  forces  to  meet 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viterbo ;  and 
an  engagement  ensuing',  Sforza  was  defeated 
after  a  hard-fought  action,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat, 
the  pope  had  recourse  to  his  spiritual  weapons, 
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thundering  out  an  excdiiimunicatiim  against 
Braccio,  and  all  his  adherents  and  abettors  4 
wbo^'  to  ahew.iii?  contempt  fot  such  kind  of 
hostility,  in  his  turn  exconnnunicated  the 
pope  and  all  who  adhered  to  hami^'  Howctcr, 
through  the  mediation  o£  the  floi'entinasj^afi 
agreement  was  sooa  after  concludcdi^dtwem 
Martin  and  Braccio;  the. latter  ^eohsenting^ 
upon  bemg  allowed  to  retain  some  cities,  as 
vicar  of  the  apostoticdee,  to  deliver  4:kp.RonTe 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  pope,  ile  event^ifered 
with  his  mercenaripfr  mto  the  sernicse  of  his 
hroKness^  and  reduced  the  whole  of. the  eccle^ 
siastical  state  to  his  obediehte. .  Martin  now 
determined  to  repair  to  Rome,  which.he  en- 
tered in  Septemoer  14S0,  and.  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  the 
nobility,  and  immense  crowds  of  people, 
who  bailed  hisapproacb  as  their  ddiyeranat 
from  absolute  destruction.  -  For  m^t  ef  th^ 
btately  edifices' an  the  ctty  Werudying  i\\  ruins; 
(he  churches  were  quite  neglected  aiid  diia-^ 
pidated)  tbe  streels  covered  with  rubbisli 
and  filth  ;  and  the  people  reduced  to  the 
utmost  poverty,  aad  tne  want  e?en  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  lifb.  To  remedy  these  compli- 
cated evils,  Martin  applied  himself  with  a 
zeal  and  vigour  wbich  do  great  honour  to  his 
memory ;  and  in  leas  than  two  years  acquired 
the  title  of  *•  Romulus  the  Second,"  by  his 
exertions  to  promote  order  and  regukirity, 
and  to  restore  thex^ity  to  its  ancient  splendour 
and  beauty.'  In  tbe  mean  time  Peter  de  LfUna, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  continued 
t<y  act  the  part  of  sovereign  pontiff,  thongh 
confined  to  Peniscola  in  Catalonia,  where  he 
was  privately  supported  by  Alphonso  king  of 
Arragon,  out  of  resentment  aeainst  Martin 
for  not  complying  with  his  wishes  relative  to 
the  disposalof'  vacant  benefices  and  their  re^ 
venues,  and  also  for  espousing  the  interestta 
of  I^wis'  of  Anjou,  his  competiior  for  thfe 
succession  to  queen  Joam'  of  Naples.  In 
1493,  the  council  which  Martin  had  promised 
at  Constance  to  asseml>l<e  before  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  was  opened  at  Pavia; 
whence,  on  account  of  the  plague's'brcaking 
out  in  that  city,  it  was  translated  to  Sienna. 
Here  several  efforts  were  made  towards  the 
salutary  work  of  reformation,  in  the  church 
and  clergy,  which  were  eluded  aiid  fnI^taLed 
under  a  variety  of  pretences ;  and  when  some 
of  the  bishops  moved  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  as- 
certaining the  superiority  of  the  council  to 
the  pope,  Martin,  to  prevent  that  point,  or 
any  other  concerning  the  power  and  authority 
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of  the  apostolic  see  from  being  brought  into 
debate,  di^soWed  the  council  in  14fi4,  ap- 
pointing another  to  meet  at  Basil  before  tne 
expiration  of  seven  years. 

About  this  time  reter  de  Lnna  died  ;  and 
hie  cardinals,  privately  encouraged  if  not  di- 
rected b]^  king  Alphonso>  chose  for  his  suc- 
cessor Giles  de  Munion,  canon  of  Barcelona, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. 
Before  this  event,  Martin  had  formed  a  strong 
confederacy  in  Italy  to  support  the  claims  of 
Lewis  of  Anjou;  and  having  added  his  troops 
to  those  of  the  allies,  Sforza'  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  who  without  loss  of 
time  marched  to  besiege  Naples,  of  which 
Alphpnso  had  taken  possession.  That  prince, 
sensible  that  the  place  must  soon  be  obliged 
to  submit  for  want  of  provisions,  thought  it 
adviseable  to  abandon  it  for  the  present,  em- 
barked his  troops  on  boards  his  fleet,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain.  Here  he  openly  supported 
the  cause  of  the  antipope ;  and  when  Martin 
sent  a  legate  in  1485,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  being  the  only  Christian  prince 
who  upheld  the  schism  in  the  church,  Al- 
phonso  prohibited  him  from  entering  his 
dominions.  He  also  published  an  edict,  in 
which  be  forbad  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics  to  receive  any  letters  from  the  pope, 
or  his  legate,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  dig- 
nities and  revenues,  and  he  charged  Martm 
with  frustrating,  under  frivolous  pretences, 
that  pious  design  of  purifying,  a  corrupt 
churchy  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
the  expectations  and  desires  of  £ul  good  Chris- 
tians. This  edict  the  pope  answered  with  a 
summons,  requiring  Alphonso  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  tribunal  of  the  aposrolic  see, 
within  a  limited  period,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  of 
having  all  his  dominions  subjected  to  an  in- 
terdict. Upon  this  Alphonso,  who  well 
knew  that  his  own  subjects  were  generally 
dissatisfied  with  his  supporting  the  antipo])e, 
and  had  thence  to  apprehend  the  most  serious 
consequences  from  the  execution  of  the 
papal  menaces,  thought  it  adviseable  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  his  holiness; 
which  after  protracted  negotiations  was  ef^- 
fccted  in  the  year  14S9-  Among  other  con- 
ditions, it  was  agreed  that  the  antipope  and 
his  cardinals  shoiUd  resign  their  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  Martin,  receive  absolution  from  the 
legate,  and  be  /provided  for  with  considerable 
benefices.  In  this  mauner  tei^inated  the 
schism,  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
western  schism^  after  it  had  lasted  nearly 


fiftyoone  years.  Having  now  no  rival  to  con- 
tend with,  Martin  made  it  his  chief  business 
to  promote  crusades  against  the  Hussites 
of  Bohemia;  and  there  are  extant  several 
letters  of  his  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  the 
king  of  Poland,  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  other  princes,  exhorting  them  to  unite 
either  in  compelling  those  heretics  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  or  in  extirpating 
them.  He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
1431,  about  the  age  of  63,  having  presided 
over  the  Roman  church  thirteen  years  and 
between  three  and  four  months.  Martin  re- 
sembled the  majority  of  his  predecessors,  not 
only  in  their  aversion  from  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  a  reformation  of  the  church,  but  also 
in  their  nepotism,  preferring,  in  the  disposal 
of  lucrative  eiinployments,  nis  relations  and 
nephews  to  all  others,  however  deserving, 
and  by  that  means  leaving  them  at  his  death 
possessed  of  immense  wealth.  Fifteen  of  his 
"  Letters,"  «  Bulls,"  and  «  Constitutions,'* 
are  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  father 
Labbe's  '^  Concil.  Maxim."  seventeen  others  % 
in  Bzovii  ^'  Annal."  ad  an.  141§,  Sec.  and 
several  more  in  the  first  volume  of  i.aertiiis 
Cherubini's  '^  Magnum  Bullarium>"&c«  Ph- 
tina.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub  S^ee. 
Synod.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.  Mosh.  Hisi. 
Eccl.  Scec.  XV.  Par.  IL  Cap.  IL—M. 

MARTIN,  a  learned  catholic  prelate  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  a  Pannonian,  or  Hunga- 
rian, by  birth,  who^  when  young,  quitted  nit 
native  country,  and  travelled  into  the  east> 
^  for  tW  purpose  of  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places.  From  Palestine  he  went  to  the 
province  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  where  he  con- 
verted great  numbers  of  the  Suevi  to  the 
christian  faith,  aild  founded  many  mona- 
steries. Afterwards  he  founded  the  mona- 
stery of  Dumesj  nearBraga  in  Portugal,  ov^r 
which  he  presided  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
year  560,  when  he.  was  appointed  ta  fill  the 
vacant  see  of  Braga.  He  was  present  at  the 
second  council  ot  Braga  in  563,  and  presided 
at  the  third  council  in  the  same  city,  in  572. 
According  to  Baronius,  he  died  in  the  year 
583;  which  date  is  not  reconcileable  with  the 
term  of  thirty  years  assigned  to  his  episcopate 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  date  of  his 
promotion  to  the  mitre.  He  was  the  author 
of  *^  Formula  honestse  Vitse;"  or,  as  it  is  en- 
titled by  Isidore  of  Seville,  "  De  DifTerentiis 
quatuor  Virtutum  cardinaliuih,"  improperly 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr,;"  and  of  ' 
a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek  of  an 
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ffionymous  collection  of  the  sehtences  of  thfe 
i^)<fytian  fathers,  entitled  **SententiaB  Patruiti 
^gyptiot*um,"  inserted  in  Rosweid's  **  Viti* 
Patrunii  &c."  But  his  most  ini[>ortant  \^ork 
is  his  *^  Collectio  Canonuni  Oriental! urn,*' 
consisting  of  eighty-five  canons  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  sixty-eight  of  which  relate  to  ecck* 
siasticai  persons,  and  the  rest  to  the  laity,  and 
dl  of  them  translated  into  I^tin  by  hiuiseif. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  collections 
of  the  councils,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  JustelPs  "  Biblioth.  Juris 
Canonici."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  pretended  ^  Apostolical  Constitutions" 
are  never  cited  in  tnem*  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
Vol.  L  sub  Sckc.  Eutych*    Dupin.  Moreri, 

MARTIN,  BENJAMiN,acelebrated  English 
mathematician  and  optician  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bom  in  the  year  1704.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  ^on  of  a  farmer,  and  to 
have  filled  the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Chi- 
chester in  Sussex,  when  his  eiarlie&t  treatises 
were  given  to  the  public*  Procuring  by  de- 
,  grees  a  good  apparatus  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, he  commenced  lecturer  in  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  travelled  for  some 
time  in  that  character  through  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Afterwards  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  delivered  his  lectures  with 
great  success  for  msiny  years,  and  carried  on 
a  very  extensive  trade  as    an  optician  and 

f;lobeMnadcer  in  Fleet-Street.  Compelled  at 
engtb,  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  age^  to 
quit  the  active  part  of  business,  and  confiding 
too  securely  in  what  he  thought  to  be  the  in-» 
tegrity  ol'  others,  his  aflairs  oecame  embar« 
rasseci,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  being  made  a  bankrupt,-  though  his  effects 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  all  his 
debts.  I'his  unexpected  event  gave  such  a 
.shock  to  his  mind,  that  in  a  moment  of  de- 
speration he  attempted  16  At^Hroy  himself; 
and  though  his  purpose  did  not  prove  imme- 
diately fatal,  yet  it  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  February,  1789»  when  he  was 
about  78  years  of  age.  He  had  formed  a 
valuable  collection  of  fossils  and  curiosities  of 
almost  every  species,  which  aften  iiis  death 
were  disposed  of  by  auction  for  a  compara- 
tive trifle.  As  an  artist,  he  was  industrious 
and  ingenious  ;  and  as  a  writer,  he  possessed 
a  happy  method  of  explaining  his  subject, 
and  wrote  with  perspicuity,  and  even  con* 
siderable  elegance.  He  was  chiefly  eminent 
in  the  science  of  optics;  but  he  was  well  skill- 
ed in  the  whole  circle  of  mathenaatical  and  • 


philosophical  sci^nces^  land  wfole  lisefiil  books 
on  almost  all  of  them,  though  he  \v2i^  noi 
distinguiUied  by  any  remarkable  inventions 
or  discoveries.  The  following  v^  ^  li^  of  the 
principal  ^of  his  numerous  publicationji : 
"  The  Philosophical  Grammar,  oeinga  A^iew 
of  the  present  .State  of  experimental  Physio- 
logy, or  natural  Philosophy,"  1735,  octavo; 
**  A  new  coinplete  and  universal  System  or 
Body  of  decimal  Arithmetic,"  i  7'35,  octavo*; 
"  The  young  Student's  Memorial 'Book,  or 
Pocket  Library,*'  '1735,  octavo;  "  Descrip- 
tion and  Useof  both  the  Globes,  the  Ar- 
millary  Sphere  and  Orrery,  &c.*'  1736,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo ;  *^  The  young  Trigono- 
meter's  complete  Guide,  &c,**  1736,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo ;  '^  Bibliotheca  technological 
or  a  Philosophical  Library  of  literary  Arts 
and  Sciences/'  1737,  octavo;  "  nANPtn- 
METPIA,  or  the  Elements  of  all  Geometry, 
8cc."  1739j  octavo;  ^' Logarithmologia,  or 
the  whole  Doctrine  of  Logarithms  com- 
mon and  logistical^  &c."  1740,  octavo; 
**  Memoirs  ©f  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,"  1 740,  in  five  volumes,  octavo ; 
*«  System  of.  the  Newtonian  Philosophy," 
1 759,  in  three  volumes,  octavo ;  **  New  Ele- 
ments of  Optics,"  1759,  octavo;  "l>Faturai  ' 
History  of  Elngland,  with  a  Map  of  each 
County,"  1759,  in  two  volumes,  octavo; 
**  Philology,  and  Philosophical  Geography," 
1 7 59, octavo;^'  Mathematical  Institutions;  viz. 
Arithnrietic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Flux- 
ions," 1 764,  in  two  volumes,  octavo ;  '*  Bio- 
Saphia  Phitosophica,  bein^  an  Account  of 
e  Lives,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  the 
most  eminent  Philosophers  and  Mathema- 
ticians, who  hsrve  flourished  from  the  most 
early  Ages  of  the  World,"  1 764,  octavo  } 
**  The  young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Philo- 
sophy," 1764,  in  three  volumes,  octavo; '♦Mis- 
cellaneous Correspondence,"  1764,  in  4  vo-^ 
lumes,  octavo;  *^  Institutions  of  Astronomi- 
cal Calculations,  in  3  parts,"  1765,  octavo; 
^^  Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy," 1765,  octavo  ;  *'  Description  and  Use 
of  the  Air  Pump,"  1766,  octavo ;  "  Descrip. 
tion  of  the  Torricellian  Barometer,"  1766, 
octavo;  "  New  Principles  of  Geography  and 
Navigation,"  folio ;  "  The  Theory  of  Comets 
illustrated,"  quarto :  '*  Venus  in  the  Sun," 
quarto;  "  Optical  Essays;"  «*  Micrographia, 
on  the  Microscope ;"  "  Elssaypn  Electricity;" 
^*  Principles  of  Perspective  ;'*  "  Principlci 
of  Pump  Works;"  «  The  Nature  and  Con* 
stitution  of  Solar  Eclipses;"  "Description 
and  Useof  a  Case  of  Mathematical  lustru*^ 
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jDcnts  j"  "  Thci Theoryof  the  Hydrometer-/? 
*<  The  Doctrine  t)f  Logarithms,"  &c.  i  Mr. 
!IVf  artin  also  concluctea  for  si^vecal  yea»  a 
scientific  <<  Magasii^,''  ^hich  appears  to 
have  been  given  up  for  want  oi proper. ent 
couragemeni,  after  14  volumes  had  been  com- 
plete<i.  Gent.  Magaz.  Aug.  178^,  Hution^s 
Math.  Vict.-^M^  -:    -    ,,  .  \ 

MAR17N,  David,  a  learned  French  pro* 
testant  divine  in  the  17th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  centtfVy,  was  ttf  a  respectable 
fitmily,  iind  born  ai  Revel  in  the  diocese  of 
Lavaur,  in  the  year  16^9..  After  being  initi- 
ated in  the  elements  of  learning  at  his  native 
town,  be  studied  thebelleslcttresfor  two  years 
atMontauban,  and  in  1637  went  to  theacade-« 
my  of  the  reformed  at  Nismes,  where  he  pass- 
ed through  his  course  of  philosophy  and  his 
academic  exercises  with  great  applause,  and 
Avas  admitted  M.  A.  and  doctor  or  philosophy 
in  the  year  1659.  Afterwards  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  divinity  at  Puy-Laurent,  whither 
the  academy  of  Montauban  had  been  re- 
moved, and  to  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  commentators  and  iiathers,  the  oriental 
languages,  ecclesiatica)  histor)',  and  the  dif- 
ferent oranches  of  profane  as  well  as*  sacred 
literature.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  1663,  he  settled  as  pastor  with 
the  church  of  Esperance,  in  tb6  diocese  of 
Castres,  where  he  was  successful  in  healing 
the  divisions  which  had  for  some  time  existed 
in  that  church  and  the  consistory'  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  entered  the  marriage  state  in 
1666.  Tour  years  afterwards  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  the  church  of  La  Caune,  in 
the  same  diocese,  to  which  he  officiated  till 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  168&. 
In  1661,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  become 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Milhaud,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  upper  marche  of  Roiiergue, 
and  was  afterwards  offered  the  professorship 
of  divinity  in  the  seminary  at  Puy-Laurent^ 
but  his  attachment  to  the  church  at  la 
Caune  induced  him  to  decline  both  these 
offers.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  demolition  of  his  place  of 
worship,  it  being  discovered  that  he  still 
maintained  a  private  connection  with  his 
churchy  he  narrowly  escaped  an  arrest,  and 
withdrew  into  Holland.  .In  1686,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Deventer  invited  him  to  become 
professor  of  divinity,  and  pastor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  in  that  city ;  out  the  regency  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  hadl  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence, fully  apprised  of  his  merit,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  of  the  office  of  pastor  in . 


their  city.  He  afiterwards  received  invitsN*  ' 
tiona  from  several  other  churches,  both  in 
the  republic  and  abroad,  and  particularly  ftotn 
that  of  the  Hague  in  169^,  which  he  declined, 
a^.tweU  &ora  a  dislike  to  change  as  from  his 
modest  opinion  of  his  own  powers.  M. 
Mantiu  employed  himself  in  giving  lectures 
in)  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  acquired 
iK>  high  a  reputation,  by  his  successful  man-^ 
Jier  of '  instructing  his  pupils,  that  young 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  even  the  sons  of 
sovereign  princes  were  placed  under  his  tui- 
tion. This  occupation  filled  iip  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time,  and  the  rest  he  devoted  to 
visiting  his  flock,  corresponding  with  nu- 
merous learned  men  in  different  countries, 
and  his  own  laborious  studies.  He'  had 
studied  his  native  language  grammatically  ; 
and  when  the  French  academy  was  about  to 
publish  the  second  edition  of  their  dictionary, 
he  sent  them  remarks  and  observations  of 
which  they  availed  themselves,  with  polite 
acknowledgments  to  the  author.  His  own 
style,  however,  though  he  spoke  and  wrote 
with  great  facility,  is  deficient  in  elegance  and  - 
correctness.  He.aied  of  a  violent  fever  in  1731 , 
after  he  had  completed  his  eighty-second  year* 
He  possessed  a  lively  genius,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  solid  judgment.  His  man*-* 
ners  were  very  agreeable,  his  temper  aflfec^ 
tionate  and  obliging,  and  he  ddirhted  in  ren« 
dering  to  others  every  service  of  Benevolence 
and  kindness  in  his  power.  He  published  an 
edition  of  **  The  New  Testament,"  according 
to  the  Geneva- version,  with  corrections, 
notes,  new  preiaces  to  eadi  book,  &c.  prrnted 
at  tftrecbtin  I696,  quarto;,  a  "History  of 
the  Old  and  NewTestanierkt/'  at  Amsteroam, 
in  1707,  in  twa  volumes,  folio,  embellish- 
ed with  upwards  of  4fiO  beautihil  engravings; 
which  is  commonly  called  Mortier  s  Bible,  ^ 
after  the  name  of  the  printer;  an  edition  of 
"The  Holy  Bibie,^*  5Vith  corrections,  notes, 
and  prefaces,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1709,  in  two 
volumes,  folio^  v^^hicb  was  afterwards  reprint- 
ed in  1713,  in  quarto,  with  parallel  passages, 
and  shwpt  notes  in  the  mai^in ;  «*  The  Ex- 
cellefice  of  Faith,  and  its  Effects,  explained 
in  twenty  Sermons  on  the  eleventh  Chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  1 7 10,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo;  <*  A  Treatise  on-  Natural 
Religion,*'  17 1*,  octavoi  "  The  true  Sense 
of  the  1 1 0th  Psalm,  opposed  to  that  of  John 
Masson,"  17  id,  octavo;  and  two  *^  Critical 
Dissertations,*'  ♦17«2,  octaro :  one  on  the 
three  heavenly  wittiesses,  in  the  7th  verse  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle ;  and 
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the  other  on  a  panagt  in  Joeephas,  in  which 
Christ  is  mentioned,  maintaining  its  authen- 
ticity. By  the  former  of  these  aissertations, 
in  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
text  in  John,  he  involved  himself  in  contro- 
versies with-  our  countryman  Mr.  Emiyn, 
and  fttther  Le  Long  of  the  Oratory,  which 
gaverise  to  a  variety  of  publications  by  the  re- 
spective combatants,  in  which  they  went  over 
the  same  ground  that  has  been  recently  tra- 
versed by  Travis,  Porson,  and  Marsh.  The4ast 
production  of  M.  Martiri  was  *'  A  Treatise  on 
revealed  Religion/'  in  two  volumes, octavo,  the 
second  edition  of  which  bears  the  date  of 
•1723.     Mormi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hhf,:—M. 

MARTIN,  James,  a  learned  French  Be- 
nedictine nwnlc  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  who  flourished  in  the  18th  century^ 
was  born  at  Fanjaux,  a  smsTll  town  in  upper 
I^nguedoc,  in  the  year  1694.  He  entered 
the  order  in  1709,  ana  after  being  femployed  as 
a  teacher  of  classical  learning  tor  some  years 
ID  his  native  province,  went  tlo  Paris  in  17^7 • 
Here  be  distinguished  him^df  both  by  hi6 
erudition  and  by  his  sitigularities,  discovering 
an  overbearing  virulent  temper  in-  all  his 
writinffs,  a  high  opinion  of  his  own.  merits,  and 
great  injustice  towards  those  of  others,^  fh 
tne  year  in  which  he^itrrived  at  the'capital,  he 
}MbUahed  <^  A  Treatise  on  the  Religion  of  tb6 
ancient  Gauls,"  in  two  volumes  q%rart6;  which 
abounds  in  learned,  curious,  and  novel  re- 
•earcheff,  intermixed  with  an  ample  portion 
of  strange  notions  and  •  opinions,  -  w^faicfa  fais 
unbridled  imagination  had  formed.  One 
great  object  of  it  is  to  prove,  that  the  religion 
ofthe'6auls  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
patriarchs;  and  that,  consequently,  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  religious  ceremoniesl  must  tehd 
to  throw  Hght  on  many  dark  passages  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  year  1730,  he  published 
**  An  Explication  of  several  difficult  Texts  of 
Scripture/'  irftwo  volumes  quarto.  This  work 
affords  evidence  of  the  erudition  afid  ingenuity 
which  he  could  sometimes  successfully  apply 
in  elucidating  passages  which  had  baffled  the 
enquiries  of  preceding  labourers  in  sacred 
criticism:  but  its  value  is  diminished  by  a 
multitude  of  discussions  on  trifling  stibject^jj 
and  it  is  disgraced  by  indecent  prints,  and  the 
frequent  introduction  of  unbecoming  ludi- 
crous satire,  on  which  account  the  sale  of  it 
waj8  prohibited.  In  1739,  he  published  ^*  Ahr 
Explanation  of  various  Monuments,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Religion  of  the  earliest  Nations, 
with  an  Examination  of  the  last  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  aTrcatise  on  judiw 
cial  Astrology,*'  in  quarto.    This  work  re- 


commends itself,  not  only  by  the  prbfouiid 
eraidition  which  it  displays,  but  also  ny  many 
lively  traits,  and  an  animated  style.  For 
some  of  the  monuments  which  it  explains^ 
the  author  was  indebted  to  the  communica- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Sully,  who  honoured  hint 
with  his  esteem  and  confidence  ;  but  the 
greater  part,  which  had  not  been  before  the 
subjects  of  investigation,  were  discovered  by 
him  ill  the  course  of  his  own  inquiries.  The 
next  production  4)f  his  pen  was  entitled^ 
**  Literary  Hints  relative  to  a  Project  for  ah  ^ 
alphabetical  Librarj',"  which  form  a  strange 
■compound  of  learnmg  and  misplactd  witti- 
cisms. In  the  year  1741,  he  published  a 
French  version  of^  **  The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,"  in  octavo,  accompanied  with 
judicious  notes.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was 
much  afflicted  with  the  gravel  ^nd  th^  gout, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  1731,  when  he 
was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Afler 
his  death,  his  nephew  D.  de  Breziiac  publisl^- 
edfrom  his  manuscripts,  *^  A  Hislqi7  of  the 
Gauls,  and  their  Conquers,  frofn  th^ir  OVigiti 
to  the  Foundation  of  the  French  Monarcliy,** 
1 754,  in  two  volnmea,  quarta,  continued  oy 
the  editor,  which  is  enriched  with  antiqua^ 
rian  researches^  and  learned  dissertations. 
deflecting  honotlkr  both  on  the  uncle  and 
nephew.  With  aH  his  faults,  Martin  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  writers  pro- 
duced by  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and 
wanted  only  a  judicious  atui  enlightened 
flriend,  to' correct  the  ecc^tricities  of  hii 
taste  and  imagination.     Notw.  Diet.  Hist.-^ 

MARTIN,  commonly  called MARTINUd 
POLONUS,  a  celebrated  Dominican  monk  irt 
the  13th  century,  was  descended  from  a  txoble 
Polish  family  of  the  name  of  Strempiy  but 
of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  we  nave  no 
certain  information,  fte  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  learning, 
and  afterwards  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
^ivil  and  canon  law,  history,  and  divmity. 
Having  embraced  the  religious  life  in  the 
order  of  Dominican  preachingfTiars,he  came 
to  Rome,  and  filled  the  posts  of  apostolical 
chaplain,  and  penitentiary  of  the  Rbmail 
church,  under  popes  John  XXI.  and  Nicholas 
II r.  In  the  year  1278,  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  archicpiscopal  see  of  Gnesna  iil 
Polanil,  and  the  succession  to  it  being  dis- 
puted by  different  candidates,  at  the  rtqnesr 
of  the  chapter,  duke  BoTeslaus,  and  others  o^ 
the  Polish  nobility,  pope  Nicholas  nominated 
him  to  that  dignity,  ^e  died,  however,  hi 
the  dame  yeaf  afBologitai  whrilc^  oh  his  joufr- 
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Dey  towards  his  native  country*  He  was  the  ' 
author  of  *<  A  Chronicle,"  called  **  Chroni- 
con  Martinianuui/' containing  a  history  of  the 
emperors  and  popes  fironi  the  mrth  of  Christ 
to  the  year  1277 ;  continued  to  the  year  1285, 
by  another  hand.  This  chronicle  for  a  time 
excited  pan icular  notice,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  the  story  of  the  pre- 
tended female  pope  Joan.  The  learned  world, 
tiowever,  has  long  been  satisfied  that  the  tale 
is  supposititious,  and  an  interpolation,  and 
aot  the  only  interpolation  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  it.  It  exists  in  the  printed  copies 
which  were  published  at  Basil  in  15d9,  and 
•afterwards  at  Antwerp,  with  the  notes  of 
Peter  Sufirid,  in  1574,  in  octavo.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  at  Cologne  in 
folio,  by  order  of  John  Fabricius  Cassar,  a 
regular  canon  of  the  order  of  Premontr^,  from 
a  very  ancient  manuscript,  supposed  to  have 
l>een  written  in  the  author's  tmie,  in  which 
the  history  of  pope  Joan  is  not  found.  To 
Martin  also  have  been  attributed,  <^  Sermo- 
Hum  deTeiiiporeetde Sanctis,  Lib.ii."  print** 
•ed  at  Strasburgin  I486  and  1488;  as  well  as  a 
^'  Tabula  MartioianaPecreti  et  Decretalium," 
and  f^  A  Tr^tise  concerning  the  Things 
worthy  of  notice  at  Rome,''  both  still  m 
manuscript.  Cave's  Hist,  JfM.  Vol.  11^  sulf 
Sac.  Scholast.  Dupin.  Moreri^'^M. 

MARTIN,  Rayiiomd,  a  learned  Spanish 
Dominican  monk  and  oriental  scholar  in  tlie 
13th  century,  was  a  native  of  Sobiratz  ip  Ca-» 
ialonia.  He  entered  into  the  Dommican 
order  at  Barcelona,  and  was  one  of  the  fra-* 
temitv  who  were  selected,  at  a  general  chap- 
ter held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1S50,  to  study 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  converting  .the 
Jews  and  Mahometans.  By  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  these  languages,  he  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  able  orienta- 
lists of  his  time,  and  was  employed  by  James 
T.  king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  1964,  in 
examining  and  refuting  the  Talmud.  About 
the  year  W68,  he  was  sent  by  the  same  prince 
to  Tunis,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  converts 
from  the  Mahometan  faith.  Of  the  success 
-which  attended  this  mission  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any  particulars.  While  em- 
ployed on  it,  he  is  said  to  have  written  ^<  A 
Confutation  of  the  Koran,"  and  several  other 
pieces  against  the  Mahometans,  in  the  Arabic 
bnguage.  To  him  also  is  attributed  a  Latin 
trea|ise  against  the  Jews,  entitled,  <<  Capi- 
stfum  Juuseorum,''  which  is  no  longer  extant. 
His  celebrity,  however,48  chiefly  founded  on 
a  work  entitled^  ^  Pngio  Fidei  Christians/' 


completed  in  the  year  1978,  in  wbich  he  dis- 
covers great  knowledge  of  the  books  and 
opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  combats  them  with 
arguments  drawn  from  the  works  of  their  own 
rabbis.  This  work  was  found  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  college  de 
Foix  at  Toulouse,  about  the  year  1699)  by  M. 
Bosquet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Moutpellier, 
who,  after  copying  some  parts  of  it,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  James  Spieghel,  his  precep- 
tor in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  liberty  xo 
make  a  transcript  of  the  whole.  From  this 
transcript  M.  de  Maussac,  first  president  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Monl})ellier,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  de  Voisin,  who 'furnished 
the  learned  notes,  and  was  supplied  by  the 
Dominicans  with  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
work  which  could  be  found,  for  the  purpose 
of  collation,  published  it  at  Paris  in  1651, 
at  the  ex(>ense  of  the  Dominican  order. 
A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1687^  with  aleamed  introduction  by  Carpzo- 
vius.  ^  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first 
of  which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  the  two 
others  in  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Martin  was 
living  in  the  year  1S86,  and  had  been  then 
fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order* 
Bayu.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hisi. — M. 

MARTINI,  Martin,  a  Jesuit  missionary^' 
was  a  native  of  Trent.  He  was  sent  by  tha 
pociety  to  China,  where  he  mad^  a  long  re-  . 
sidenoe..  Returning  to  Europe  in  1651,  he 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  the 
following  works :.  ,**  De  Bello  Tartaros  inter 
et  Chinenses,''  1654:  ^' Sinicse  Historiie 
Decas  prima,  a  Gentis  Origine  ad  Christum 
natum,'*  1658  :  it  was  translated  ipto  French 
by  Pelletier:  "China  iUustrata,"  folio,  a 
geographical  description  oif  that  country,  il- 
lustrated by  maps  of  each  province,  and  ac- 
counted the  most  exact  work  on  the'sui>ject 
before  that  of  du  Halde  :  "  A  Relation  of  the 
Number  and  Quality  of  the  Christians  ioi 
China/'     Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^A. 

MARTINIERE.    See  Bruzbn. 

MARTiNIUS,  Matthias,  a  learned  Ger- 
man protestant  divine  and  philologist  in  the 
16th  and  former  part  of  the  1 7 tn  century, 
was  bom  at  Freinhagen  in  the  county  of  * 
Waldec,  in  the  year  1573.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Herbom,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  proficiency  un-. 
der  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pisca* 
tor.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to 
the  court  of  Nassau  Dillembourg;  and  in 
1596,  he  was  nommated  one  of  the  pro* 
fessors  of  the  college  of  Herborn.     In  the 
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fUIowifig  year  he  was  made  regent  of  that 
leminary,  and  in  1609  -^as  entrusted  with 
the  auperintendence  and  instniotions  of  those 
students  who  were  educated  at  the  public  ex* 
pense.  He  was  desirous  of  being  emanci- 
pated from  the  duties  of  tutor,  and  of  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  those  of  the  mini- 
sferial  office  ;  but  so  ably  did  he  acquit  him- 
self in  the  discharge  of  the  former,  that  he 
could  not  obtain  consent  to  his  resignation 
of  thenu  He  particularly  excelled  in  his  phi- 
lological lectures,  and  in  initiating  his  pu- 
pils m  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages. In  the  year  1 607>  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  plague  at  Herbom,  he  removeo, 
with  the  members  of  the  college,  to  Siegen, 
and  soon  afterwards  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of  Embden. 
To  this  removal  he  was  partly  inclined,  in 
consequence  of  some  unpleasant  disputes  in 
which  he  had  become  involved  with  the  rigid 
Lutherans.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
Embden,  where  be  was  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  he  was 
offered  the  rectorship  of  the  college  of 
Bremen^  which  he  accepted^  to  the  no  small 
benefit  of  that  institution.  Under  his  su- 
perintenSence  it  was  entirely  new*roodel* 
led,  and  not  only  the  ablest  tutors  pro- 
vided in  every  department,  but  all  possible 
^ncouraffcroent  given  to  studenti  by  the  ac- 
commodatbns  with  which  tbev  were  fur- 
nished b](  the  magistrates  and  innabitants,  so 
^  that  it  eraJually  rose  to  the  highest  reputa- 
^  tiou.  In  the  first  of  our  authorities  may  be 
seen  the  names  of 'several  very  eminent  men, 
who  were  educated  in  this  school  while  be 
presided  over  it.  In  the  year  J|618,  Marti- 
nius  was  one  of  the  deputies  who  were  sent 
by  the  city  of  Bremen  to  the  synod  of  Durt, 
where  he  avowed  similar  opinions  with  Atny- 
raut,  Daille,  and  other  French  divines,  on 
the  subject  of  universal  ^race,  and  enlisted 
among  the  combatants  agamst  the  supralap- 
sarians.  He  signed,  however,  the  acts  of 
the  synod.  He  died  in  1630,  about  the  ase 
of  38.  He  was  the  author  of  *' Memoriale 
Biblicum,'f  1603,  octavo ;  '^  Christiana  et 
Catholica  Fides,  sive  Symbolum  apostolicum 
explicatum,''  1618,  octavo;  **  Procatechesis, 
&c."  161 9f  octavo  ;  "  De  Fcederis  Naturae  et 
Gratiae  Sienaculis,''  1618,  octavo ;  '^DeDeo 
summo  il(o  Bono,^t  Causa  omnis  Boni,  kcJ' 
1616,  octavo;  '<  LexDivioa  Naturae,  Gratiae, 
et  Politiap,**  16 Id,  octavo;  "  De  prompta 
utilium  Rerum  Meditatione/^  16 14,  octavo  ; 
«  Epitome  Theolojiae,"  16 17,  octavo; "  Cad- 
mus Graeco-Pboenix^"  l6Sa^ octavo;  «  Grse- 


cae  linguae  Pundamenta,"  1631,  octavo,  and 
a  variety  of  controversial  pieces.  But  his 
iame  is  principally  built  on  his  '^  Lexicon 
Philblogicuni,  pr«cipue  Etymologicum  et 
Sacrum,  8cc.'*  in  folio,  the  third  edition  of 
which,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  printed  in 
,1697 f  besides  numerous  other  additions,  con- 
tains his  <^  Cadmus  Graeoo- Phoenix/'  and 
the  '<  Glossary  of  Isidore,  &c/'  with  the 
notes  of  John  George  Graevius.  Of  this  work 
it  is  said  that  Vossius  and  other  learned  men 
have  freelv  availed  themselves  without  being 
always  so  nonourable  as  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations.  Fit.  Lex,  PkiloL  PnBf.  Mo^ 
rwri.  Saxii  Onomast.  Idi. — M. 

MARTYN,  John,  a  *  skilful  botanist  and 
learned  writer,  was  bom  in  London  in  1699.' 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession ;  but  an  early  inclination  for 
botanical  pursuits  and  an  attachment  to  li- 
terature prevented  this  desira  from  taking  ef-^ 
feet  •  In  1 790  he  translated  fiom  the  FVench 
Tournefort's  history  of  the  plants  growing 
round  Paris;  and,  meditating  a  similar  work 
on  those  produced  in  the  vicmity  of  London, 
be  made  numerous  pedestrian  excursions  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  counties  round  the 
metropolis.  He  afterwards  extended  his  bo* 
tantcal  tours,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  augment  his  English  heri)arium 
to  1400  specimens.  In  1794  and  1795,  he 
read  botanical  lectures  in  London,  which 
were  so  well  approved,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  sir  Hans  Sloaneand  Mr.  Sherrard 
to  repeat  them  in  Cambridge.  In  1797,  Mr. 
Martyn  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  which  bodv  he -was  afterwards  very 
serviceable  as  a  memoer  of  the  committee  for 
regulating  its  library  and  museum.  He  en- 
tered himself  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1730,  with  a  view  of  proc^ing  regulairly 
with  his  medical  degrees ;  but  his  marriage, 
and  the  practice  of  the  profession  which  lie 
had  for  some  time  followed  in  London,  did 
not  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  intention.  He, 
however,  read  lectin^s  in  botany  and  the 
materia  medica,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
Cambridge ;  and  on  the  d^th  of  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  1733,  was -chosen  professor  ol^  botany  m 
that  university.  Finding  the  air  of  London 
unsuitable  to  nim,  on  account  of  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Chelsea, 
where  he  lived  till  1759,  when  he  retired  to 
Streatham.  -  He  resigned  his  professorship  in 
1761,  which  was  conferred  on  his  son ;  and 
in  gratitude  for  thh  favour,  be  presented  to 
the  university  his  botanical  librar\',  his  hortus 
siccus,  many  drawings  of  fungi,  and  some 
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other  colkotioas. .  He  returaed  to  CbeUea  a 
yo^  before  bift  deatbj  which  took  place  i» 
January  1768,   . 

The  publications  of  professor  Martya. 
were  :  ^'  Tabulae  Bynoptide  ad  MetboduQi 
Raianum  dispositfe/' tblio^  17^0:  '^Metho- 
dus  Plaolarum  circa  Cantabrigiam  ua&cen- 
tiMUi/\;ldino,  1727  ;•  this  is  Ray's  catalogue 
reduced  to  the  order  of  his  system,  with  the 
addition  of  his  generic  characters,  and  those 
of  Qther  botanists:  ^^  iiistoria  Plantaruni 
Fariorum  Decades quinque,"  folio,  1728 — ^32; 
a  very  magnificent  work,  designed  to  ex- 
>  bibit  m  thetr  natural  size  and  colours^  such, 
curious  plants  a$  had.fiot  yet  been.figur^  ;  it^ 
expense  prevented  a  further  progress  in  the 
woik :  **  Tournefort-s  History  of  Plants 
growing  about  Paris,  translated  into  EingUsb, 
^ilhn^dditione,"  two  volumes  octavo,  1732':* 
*';  Vifgil's  Georgics  and  Bucolics,  translated 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,"'  1746--46, 
qu^riffra»d  octavo  ;  the  vnion^of  classical 
leatTQing  with  botaaical  science  has  enabled 
him  to  elucidate  many  passages  of  his  author, 
^d  the  work  was  greatly  applauded  both  at 
^opaeiaiid  abroad;^  He  also  communicated 
i^veral  papers  upon  botanical  and  other  sub*- 
jficts  to  th^  Royal  Society^  .nyhich  were  printed 
m  its  Transactions ;  and  he  was  concerned  in 
^  abridgment  of  the  Blnioeophical  Transact 
tions,  and  aa  abridgment'  of  papers  from  the 
lyiemoirs  of  tha  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris^  He  tifaaalated  some  medical  works, 
4nd  was  <e!^aged  in  ether  literary  plans. 
Jpnlteney'v  fetches  of  Botany  m  England; 
— ^A. 

MARTYR,  (MARTIRE)  Peter,  an  usefal 
writer  o£.  voyages  liul  discoveries,  was  bom 
in  H4^,  at  Arona^  on  the  bank  of  Lago  Mag- 
giote  iti<Italy«  but  is  generally  named  D'^n- 
gkkrrqyfvqm  a  town  on  the  opposite  bank.  He 
had  lived  several  years  in  Rome,  when,  in 
I48r>hc  accompanied  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
d^ir  o%x  his  ri^turn  to  Spain,  by  whom  be  was 

t>r^(ented  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  fbl- 
owcd  their  court  in  various  military  expedi*- 
tionst  till  the  capture  of  Grenada,  after  which 
he  went  into  holy  orders.  Their  majesties 
"bestowed  several  benefices  upon  him,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  iirotruct  the 
youngi courtiers  m  belles  lefetres.  In  1.^10 
the  king  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
soldan  ol*  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing* 
him  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  Christians; 
which  coroiniAsion  he  executed  with  success. 
AftiM>  hi«  fetum  he  was  rewarded  with  more 
bcnefiees,  and  also  received  Eavours  from  pope 
Adrian  VI^  who  would  have  taken  him  to 


Rome,  bad  benot  ^ocuaed  lunnself  on  accocmt^ 
of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  about  15^26, 
and  was  buried  In  the  eathedtal  of  Grenada, 
of  which.,  he  was  a  canou  and  prior.  The 
writings  of  Peter  Martyr  were  :  a  relation  i« 
Latinof  the  voyage  otCohmibus<and  the.dis^ 
covery  of  the  new  world,  entitled  **  De  Kebus> 
Oeeanicis  et  Orbe  novo,"  quarto:  an  account 
of  his  embassy  tntoBgypt,*  with  a  description 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  en- 
titled <*DeI*egationeJiabylonica:"and  ^*Blpi- 
stolse  de  Rebus  Hispanicis,''  folio,  containing  a 
history-  of  the  mobt  memorable  events  in  his 
time,  >rom.l4S8  to  15«5.  •  The  stvle  of  this, 
wtoiter  is  rude,  but  he  is  esteemed  a  faithful 
and  exact  narrator  of  the  facts  that:  caniC' 
within  his  cognisance.  Tiraboschi. — ^A. 

MARTY  K,  P&TBR,  a  very  distinguished 
character  anmiig  the  early  reformers,  waa 
descended  frem  a  respectanle  femiiy  of  the 
name  of  FermigUy  and  born  at  Piorence  in 
the  year  1500.  His  parents. gave  himr  thef 
surname  of  Mof^tyr^  in  honour  of  Peter  the 
Martyr,  a  Milanese  saint,  whose  church  was 
near  their  house.  Our  Peter  was  initiated  in* 
tbe  rudiments  of  learning  at  first  by  his  rao^^ 
ther,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  liberal  -  ediica*> 
ttou,  aodso  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  kn^i 
guage,  that  she  could  interpret  to  him  the 
comedies  of  Terence  from  the  original.  ^  Af-* 
terw^rds  he  was  placed  under  the  instructions* 
of  a  celebrated  master,  who  taught  the  sons 
of  the  first iamilies  in  the  repuSlic,  among 
Avhom  our  youii^  scholar  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  avidity  which  he  discovered  for 
learning-,  his  incessant  application,  and  his  > 
rapid  progt^ss.  When  he  wa9>  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  conceived  an  inclination  ior  the 
monastic  life,  and  took  the  habit  among  the 
regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
at  the  monastery  ofFiesoli,  near  Florence. 
This  step  was  taken  without  the  consent  of 
his  father,  who,  as  he  was  his  only  son,  thus 
saw  his  branch  of  the  family  becoming  ex- 
tinct; and  on  this  account  left  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  at  his  death,  to  an  hospital,  re-'' 
serving  only  a  small  annuity  for  his  son 
Peter.  In  this  monastery  he  went  through 
bis  course  of  rhetoric,  diligently  readintr  at 
the  same  time  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  an^T  in 
the  year  I6I9  he*  was  sent  to  the  tnonastery 
of  St.  John  of  Verdera,  at  Padua,  in  which 
university  he  9tudie<i  philosophy,  and  the 
Greek  language*  By  his  pmficitncy  in  these, 
different  branches  of  science,  he  acquired  the 
character  of  the  first  scholar  in  hid  order ; 
and  he  waa  as  eloquent  as  he  was  learned. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  age.  of  twenty-cix. 
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he  wa$  appointed  to  the, service  of  thepulfiitt 
fuid  preached  to. crowded  audilorieSi  with 
universal  applause,  in  several  of  the  principal 

,  cities  of  Italy.  Hitherto  the  divinity  which 
he  had  studied  was  chiefly  that  of  the  schools; 
but  now  he  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures:  and  that  he 
might  understand  the  whole -of  thetn  in  their 
original  languages,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Jewish  physician  at  Bologna.  Having  thus 
well  stored  his  mind  with  the  treasures  of 
sacred  and  profane  literaturcj  he  read  lec- 
tures in  phdosopby,  divinity,  and  on  the 
Greek  language,  in  different  houses  belong- 
ing  to  his  order,  still  prosecuting  his  labours 
as  a  preacher,  both  in  public  and  in  the  halls 
of  the  monasteries.  Being  unanimQu^lychonen 
abbot  of  SpoIeto,'he  retained  that  post  three 
years  ;  during  which  he  reformed  the  college 
and  two  nunneries  dependent  on  it,  which 
had  become  scandalously  relaxed  in  disci- 
pline and  morals,  and  also  by  his  prudence 
terminated  the  factious  quarrels  wnich  had 
long  divided  the  inhabitants  of  thai  place. 
At  tne  end  of  the  term  above  mentioned,  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  Altar,  in  Naples :  a  post  of 
great  dignity,  and  supported  by  ampAe  reve* 
nues.  Here  he  applied  himself  with  increas- 
ed assiduity  to  the  study  of 'the  Scriptures; 
and  having  met  with  the  writings  of  Zuingle 
and  Bucer,  became  iully  sensible  of  many  of 
the  abuses,  both  in  doctrine  and  disciplme, 
of  the  chureh  of  Rome,  and  began  to  think 
iavourabiy  of  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  In 
this  disposition  he  was  confirmed  by  his  con- 
versation with  some  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  at  Naples,  particularly  with  John  Val- 
des,a  Spanish  lawyer;  and  he  delivered  his 
sentiments  very  freely  on  the  necessity  of 
.reformation  before  many  persons  of  quality, 
in  private  meetings  at  Naples,  Nay,  he  ^vea 
ventured,  in  one  of  his  public  sermons,  to 
maintain  that  a  particular  text  commonly 
quoted  in  proof  ot  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 

.  gave  no  countenance  to  that  opinion.  In 
consequence  of  what  be  said  on  this  occa- 
.:iion,  a  prohibition  was  issued  out  against  his 
further  teaching  or  preaching ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey  it,  anil  appealed  to  the  pope ;  with 
whom  cardinal  Pole,  and  others  of  his  friends 
at  tlie  court  of  Rome^  who  were  not  unfa- 
vourable to  some  degree  of  reformation, 
made  such  interest,  that  he  was  left  at  liberty 
to- continue. his  former  labours. 
When  Peter  Martyr  hac^  been  about  three 
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years  at  Naples,  be  was  seized  whh  a  danger- 
ous illness ;  and  upon  his  recovery  from  it, 
the  fathers  of  his  order,  apprehending  that  the 
air  of  the  city  was  unfavourable  to  his  healthy 
appointed  him  their  visitor-general.  In  dis- 
chai^ngthe  duties  of  this  difficult  and  delicate 
post,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  firm- 
ness, impartiality,  and  prudence,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  well  disposed,  who  were 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  order,  but  not 
without  raising  many  enemies  among  the 
profligate  and  relaxed.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  prior  of  St.  Fridian's  at  Lucca,  one 
of  the  richest  abbeys  belon^in^  to  the  regular 
canons.  Here  he  exerted  hmiself  with  the 
greatest  diligence  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  sound  learning  and  religion,  procuring 
men  of  abilities  to  instruct  the  younger 
members,  and  personally  watching  over  their 
conduct  and  improvement.  He  also  daily 
read  to  them  some  part  of  St,  Paul's  epistles^ 
in  Greek,  and  examined  them  in  the  same ; 
and  every  night  before  supper  he  expounded  a 
psalm,  or  some  other  portion  of  Scripture,  hav- 
mg  generally  among  his  hearers  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentryof  Lucca.  Everv  Sunday, 
likewise,  he  preached  publicly  to  the  people* 
His  sentiments  now  had  gradually  undergone 
a  total  change,  and  he  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers  from  popery.  To  these  opi- 
nions he  had  in  private  made  several  converts^ 
annong  whom  were  Tremellius  and  Zanchius; 
and  he  no  longer  concealed  them  in  his  pub- 
lic discourses.  Tliis  freedom  of  his  occasioned 
his  enemies  to  raise  against  him  the  cry  of 
heresy,  and  he  was  summoned  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  before  a  general  meeting  of 
the  order  at  •  Genoa.  Well  knowing,  how- 
ever, what  fate  he  had  to  expect  should  he^ 
fall  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  with- 
drew privately  frpm  Lucca,  and  came  to 
Pisa.  Here  he  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  reformed, 
with  some  noblemen  who  had  renounced  the 
popish  creed-;  and  wrote  letters  both  to  car- 
dinal Pole  and  to  Lucca,  assigning  the  reasons 
for  his  sudden  departure  from  his  monastery, 
and  explicitly  declaring  the  alteraxion  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  sentimenits*  Prom 
Pisa  he  went  to  Florence,  where  ke  met  the 
celebrated  Bernard  Ocliinus,  who,  like  him- 
9elf,  had  turned  protcstant,  and  determine^ 
to  renounce  his  country  for  conscience  aake. 
Quitting  Florence,  he  passed  throu^  the 
northern  narts  of  Ttalv  without  bein^discon 
vered,.ana  arrived  safe  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
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friendship,  by  BuHiiigcr  and  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  Zurich, "in  the  y^ar  1542.  As 
the  churches  in  that  place  were  fully  «up- 
ptied  with  pastors,  he  went  froni  thence  to 
Basil;  whence,  at  the  request  of  Biicer,  he- 
was  invited,  to  Strasburg,  wliere  he  filled  the 
theological  chair  for  five  "years,  and  maintain- 
ed the  utmost  harmony  with  that  eminent 
reformer  as  his  collea^ie  in  the  ministerial 
office.  In  the  year  1546,  Peter  Martyr  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Luther,  and  married  a 
nun  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent,  and 
become  a  protcstant.  In  the  year  1547,  by 
the  advice  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  king 
Edward  VI.  invited  him  into  England,  to- 
gether with  Bucer,  Fagius,  and  other  learned 
reformers,  and  appointed  him'  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  m  1549.  Soon  after  he 
had  entered  on  the  duties  of  this  post,  having 
explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  with  the  Helve- 
tian churches,  he  was  insulted  and  disturbed 
in  his  lectures,  and  by  the  instigation  of  the 
popish  party  the  populace  were  rendered  so 
tumultuous,  that  his  person  was  in  danger, 
and  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  London. 
Proper  measures,  however,  having  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  peace  at  Oxford,  he  returned 
to  tnat  place,  and  resumed  the  labours  of  his 
professorship,  being  promoted  by  the  king, 
for  his  better  accommodation  and  security, 
to  a  canonry  of  Christ-church.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  this  university. 

In  this  situation  Peter  Martyr  continued 
-faithfully  and  diligently  occupied  in  dissemi- 
nating scriptural  Knowledge,  maintaining  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  heads  of 
the  English  reformation,  and  particularly 
with  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  frequently  re- 
sorted to  his  advice,  till  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  and  i^e  accession  of  queen  Mary, 
when  the  kingdom  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  protestants 
were  devoted  to  a  cruel  and  bloocly  persecu- 
tion. On  this  event  all  the  foreign  protest- 
ants  were  ordered  to  leave  the  kitjgaom )  and 
as  Peter  Martyr  had  not  come  into  it  of  his 
awn  accord,  but  in  consequence  of  an  invi- 
tation from  king  Edward,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  necessary  passport  for  his  departure. 
Having  arrived  on  the  continent,  he  was  ap- 
prised T>y  his  friends  of  designs  which  were 
fonned  against  him  in  the  popish  countries 
through  which  he  had  to  pass;  and  with  their 
assistance  was  enabled  to  escape  the  mis- 
chiefs intended  him,  and  to  reach  Stasburg 


in  safety.  In  this  city^his  fonner  friends 
congratulated  him  on  his  return  to  them,  and 
the  more  warmly  on  account  of  the  irnmi^ 
nent  dangers  to  which  he  had  l>een  eisposed  j 
and  the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  he  shauld 
be  replaced  in  their  divinity  chair.  Not  ton  g 
afterwards,  findinj^  that  calumnies  wete  pro- 
pagated against  him,  oti  account  of  his  dif- 
fenng  from  the  confession  of  Augsburg  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  and  that  ob- 
structions were  likely  to  arise  in  the  way  of 
his  usefulness,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  removing  elsewhere.  While  be  was  thus 
circumstanced,  it  was  with  no  small  fatisfae- 
tion  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
senate  of  Zurich,  in  1550,  to  fill  their  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  which  was  just  become 
vacant.  Of  this  he  immediately  accepted,  and 
removed  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  hh 
friend  Mr.  Jewel,  afterwards  bishop  of  ^^alis- 
bury,  who  had  fled  from  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion in  his  native  country.  Here  he  spent 
seven  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  in  high 
reputation  as  a  professor  and  minister, 
greatly  respected  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
m  intimate  friendship  with  Bullinger  and 
other  learned  men.  In  the  year  1557,  he 
was  invited  to  become  successor  to  count 
Martinen^hi,  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  at 
Geneva 5  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  senate 
and  ministers  of  Zurich  to  decline  that  ofTer. 
Upon  the  accession,  likewise,  of  queen  Eli- 
sabeth to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  in 
this  country,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  professorship  at  Oxford ;  but  with- 
out success.  In  1561,  he  received  lettere 
from  the  queen-mother  of  France,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  tne  prince  of  Conde,  and  other  |>eers 
of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  Beza  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  protestant  ministers,  tc- 
questing  him  to  attend  and  assist  at  the  fa* 
mous  conference  at  Poissy ;  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his- skill  in  disputation,  by  the 
temper  and  pnidence  with  which  he  conducted 
himself,  and  by  the  liberality  and  force  which 
he  pleaded  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  test  of  truth  as  well  as  rule  of  life.  He 
died  at  Zurich  in  15(J2,  soon  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  learning*  judgment,  and  eloquence 
of  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  value  of  his  pro- 
ductions, the  protestant  writers  bestow  the 
highest  eulogiums,  and  the  Hberal  catholic 
entics  have  done  considerable  justice  to  his 
merits.  Dupin,  in  particular,  is  warm  in 
the   commendation   which  he  bestows    on. 
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oi^m^ky  of  hlsworks^  obacrYing  that,  with 
the .  cj^ception  of  what  he  advances  in  favour 
of  novel  opinions^  they  are  expellent;  that 
in  his  discussions  of  moral  subjects  he  lays 
down  very  solid  principles,  and  displays  great 
prudence  and  learning ;  that  his  Theses  are 
verv  judicious,  and  his  Sermons  eloauent  and 
full  of  ^ood  maxims.  Speaking  of  his  Corn- 
men  tanes  he.says^  that  ^' they  are  well  writ- 
ten,* and  there  is  no  want  of  learning  in  them ; 
but  the  author  frequently  deviates  from  his 
subject  to  enter  into  digressions  upon  contro- 
versy, aqd  other  pointy  of  doctrine  ;  which^ 
however^  he  handles  learnedly,  and  after  a 
manner  which  may  pleasethe  reader.  Of  the 
first  reformers,  no  one  wrote  better  than 
Peter  Martyr,  excepting  Calvin.  He  sur- 
passed Calvin  in  erudition  and  the  knowledge 
of  languages.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
fathers,  and  applied  himself  dilij^ently  to  the 
studv  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church* 
He  nrad  more  moderation  and  sweetness  than 
any  of  the  other  protestants,  not  only  in  his 
expressions,  but  also  in  bis  sentiments." 
He  was  the  author  of  ^^  Expositio  Symboli 
Apostolici ;"  '^  Dc  Ccena  Domini  Qusp^ti* 
ones  ;'^  *^  Commentarius  in  Priorem  Pauli 
Epistolam  ad  Corinthos,"  fojioj  '^Com- 
ment, in  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos/^  folio ; 
'^  Defensio  Doctxinte  veteris  et  apostolicx  de . 
sacrosancto  Eucharistias  Sacramento,  adver* 
susStephani  Gardiner!  Librum/'  folio  -,  ^  ^.De- 
fensio contra  Bichardi  Smytbaei  Angli  Lib. 
ii.  de  Cc&libatu  Sacerdotum  et  Votis  monaa- 
ticis  ;*'  **  Comment,  in  Lib.  Judicimi/'  folio ; 
'*  Dialojgus  contra  firentii  Libmm  de  perso- 
nali  Unione  Naturarum  duarumin  Christo  ;'^ 
and  he  left  behind  him,  inan  unfinished  state, 
^^  Commentaries"  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings^  tlve 
Lamentations  of  jqremiah,.  and  some  of  the 
minor  prophets,  which  were  published  after 
his  death  >  as  was  alsp  a  wock  entitled  "  Pe- 
tri Marty ris  Vermillii  8cc.  Loci  Communes,'' 
in  folio,  consisting  of  selections  from  his 
works^  digested  into  an  uniform  treatise,  arul 
systematically  arrange,  after  a  similar  man* 
ner  with  Calvin's  **  Institutions,"  MelchHor. 
Jdam.  Fit.  Theol.  Exter.  Landi's  Hist. de  la 
Lit.  de  Vltalicy  voL  IK  Liv.  xu  uirt*  it,  Du^ 
phi.  Alitreri, — M. 

MARVELL,  Anduew,'  a  witty  writer  and 
incorruptible  patriot,  was  born  m  1620,  at 
Kingsion-upon-Hull.  His  fatlier,  the  rev. 
Andrew  Marvel!,  was  master  of  the  public 
grammar  school,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity 
church  in  that  town  ;  a  learned  and  pious  man 


and  a  conformist  to  the  church  of  England^ 
though  not  zealous  for  its  ritual.  Young 
Andrew^  was  sent  to  Cambridge  at  the 
expense  'of  the  corporation  of  Hull,  aiid 
was  entered  student  of  Trinity  college  in 
16$5.  His  quick  parts  and  rapid  progress 
in  learning  rendered  him  a  tempting  object 
for  the  arts  of  th^  Jesuit  emissaries,  then 
lurking  about  the  universities,  and  they  so 
far  succeeded  in  their  proselyting  attempts  as 
to  inveigle  him  to  London,  where  he  was  . 
found  by  his  father  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 
Paternal  authority  and  argument  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  college ;  and  this  half-con- 
version seems  to  have  left  upon  bis  mind  only  . 
a  rooted  aversion  to  popery,  and  a  strong  im« 
pressjon  of  its  dangerous  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  Humber  in  1640,  betook  possession  of 
his  small  inheritance^  a  circumstance  that  was 

Erobably  the  cause  of  some  inattention  to 
is  academical  duties.  From  the  records  of 
Trinity  college,  it  appears,  that  in  1641, 
Marvell  with  some  others  was  excluded  from 
its  benefits  on  account  of  non-attendance. 
Possibly  he  misht  then  have  begun  the  cdursQ 
of  travels  which  we  find  he  pursued  througl) 
Holland^  France,  and  Italy,  and  which  doubts 
less  contributed  to  that  enlargement  of  ,minq  ' 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  n>erc'party 
writers  of  the  time.  His  propensiiy  to  ridi- 
cule was  dis|>layed  by  a  humorous  though 
carelessly-written  satire,  upon  one  Flecknoc, 
an  J£nghsh  priest  and  poetaster  at  Rome  j 
and  in  a  burlesque  .poem  addressed  to  an  ab- 
bot de  Maniban  at  Paris,  a  pretender  to  for- 
tune-telling. Of  his  residence  and  employ- 
ment for  many  subsequent  years,  we  have 
very  little  information.  From  a  letter  of  hid 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  in  1653,  it  appear« 
that  be  was  engaged  by  the  protector  to  so* 
perintend  the  education  of  aMr.Dutton,  whvi 
was  lodged  with  Mr.  Oxcnbridse  at  Eton« 
According  to  his  own  express  declaration,  he 
<'  never  had  any,  not  the  remotest,  relation  ta 
public  matters,  till  the  year  1657^  when, 
(says  he)  I  entered  into  an  employment,  for 
which  1  was  not  atto^etlier  unproper,  and 
which  I  considered  to  be  the  moat  mnocent 
and  inofiensive  towards  his  majesty's  aflairs 
of  any  in  that  usiurped  and.  irregular  govern-  ^ 
mcnt."  Thi.H,  doubtless,  alluded  to  the 
post  of  assistant  to  Milton  in  his  office  o£ 
Latin  secretary,  which  he  held  till  the  death 
of  Cromwell.  If  some  of  tlie  poems  attri* 
buted  to  him  in  the  last  edition  of  liis  workSf  * 
be  genuine^  he  was  a  grcatc^  panegyrist  of 
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that  usurper  than  might  be  wished  ;  but  the 
vigour  with  which  Cromwell  ruled  contending 
factions,  and  the  honour  acquiiied  by  the  na- 
tion under  hid  government,  seem  to  have 
daszled  men  of  undoubted  patriotism. 
In  the  parliament  of  1660,  Marvell  sat  as 


rather  by  serious  argument  than  by  ridifcule. 
He  occasionally  threw  out  a  iiuihber  of  po- 
etical eflFusions  of  the  humorous  and  satiri- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  majesty^ 
itself.  These  are  careless  and  loose  in  their 
composition,  and  frequently  pass  the  bounds 


one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  of  decorum  ;  but  they  were  well  calculated 
HuH  ;  and  his  services  were  so  acceptable,  for  effect  as  party  pieces,  and  became  very 
that  he  was  continued  in  the  same  imponant  pfipular.  He  exercised  his*  wit  still  more  co- 
trust  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  probably  piously  in  prose.  In  1675,  Dr.  Sam.  Par- 
one  of  the  last  who  received  a  pension  from  ker,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  flaming 
the  place  he  served,  which  he  fully  earned  by,  and  intolerant  high  churchman,  published  a 
the  diligence,  firmness,  and  inviolable  inte-  work  of  bishop  Bramhall's^  to  which  he 
grily  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty.  Of  added  a  preface  of  his  own,  maintaining  the 
all  men  iri  his  station,  he  is  the  person  who  most  .extravagant  positions  concerning  the 


would  be  Selected  as  an  example  of  the  ge 
nuine  independence  produced  by  the  philoso 
phicaT  limitation  of  wants  and  desires.  Ele 
was  not  to  be  purchased,  because  he  wanted 
nothing  that  money  could  buy,  and  held  cheap 
all  titoiar  honours  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
probation of  bis  conscience,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  virtuous.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  reign  he  probably  thought  the  parlia* 
mentary  business  of  mferior  consequence; 
tmce  we  find  him  absent  in  Holland  and  Grer- 
many  between  l66l  and  1663,  upon  whatac- 
county  we  are  not  informed;  and  not  long 
after  his  return,  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  lord  Carlisle,  appointed  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  the  northern  courts^  to  accom- 
pany him  as  his  secretary.     It  was  not  till  ^.4fre3X  genius  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  ex' 


rights  of  sovereigrs  over  the  consciences  of 
their  subjects.  This  piece  Marvell  attacked 
in  the  same  year  in  a  work  which  he  entitled 
«  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed."  With  a  pro- 
fusion of  witty  sarcasm,  it  cdntains  much 
solid  argument,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  ablest  exposures  of  the  maxims  of  religi- 
ous tyranny.  Parker  wrote  an  answer,  to 
whichMarvell  replied;  and  the  reverend  cham- 
pion did  not  choose  "to  carry  the  controversy 
further.  Of  the  estiraiation  in  which  the 
**  Rehearsal  Trdnsprosed*'  was  held,  an  evi- 
dence appears  in  Swift's  '*  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
where,  remarking  on  tl\e  neglect  into  which 
answers  to  books  soon  fan,  he  observes, 
*'  There  is  indeed  an  exception,  when  any 


the  parliament  of  October  1665  that,  froni 
his  letters  to  bis  constituents,  his  attendance 
seems  to  have  been  constant  and  uninter*^ 
rupted.  Froni  that  period  to  1674  be  made 
a  regular  report  of  tj^e  proceedings  of  both 
houses  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Hull. 
TTie*  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  arbitrary  measures,  which  marked 
the  unprincipled  reign  of  Charles  II.  neces- 
sarily threw  a  man  of  Marvell's  character  into 
opposition ;  and  his  whole  efforts  in  and  out 
of  parliament  were  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  •  He  rarely 
fi»poke  in  the  house,  but  his  influence  over  the 
n^embers  of  both  houses  was  considerable. 
The  patriotic  earl  of  Devonshire  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him ;  and  prince  Rupert 
often  privately  visited  him  and  took  his  ad- 
vice ;  insomuch  that  when  he  gave  a  vote  on 
the  popular  side,  it  was  commonly  said  by  the 
courtiers  *'  that  he  had  been  with  his  tutor." 
By  his  writings  Marvell  obuined  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time,  and 
doubtless  was  of  great  service  to  the  xause  he 
espoQsed^  which  bad  in  general  been  defended 


pose  a  foolish  piece ;  so  we  still  read  Mar- 
velPs  answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure,  though 
the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago."  The 
opinion  of  such  a  writer  may  also  serve  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  Marvell's  wit. 
He  wrote,  other  works,  in  controversy ;  of 
which  were  **  Mr.  Smirke ;  or  the  Divine  in 
Mode,''  with  its  continuation ;  *^  An  Histo- 
rical Essay  on  General  Councils,  &c.  ;** 
'*  A  Seasonable  Question,  and  an  Useful 
Answer;**  and  "A  Seasonable  Argument  to 
the  Grand  Juries  of  England  to  petition  for  a 
new  Parliament,"  His  last  work  was  *^  An 
Account  of  the  GrowtA  of  Popery  and  Arbi- 
trary Government  in  England,"  printed  iri 
1678.  This  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
ruling  powers,  that  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Gazette^  offering  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
cover)- of  the  printer,  publisher,  arid  author 
of  it,  which  seems  to  have  produced  no  eSect. 
Notwithstanding  the  acrimony  with  which 
Marvell  opposed  the  court  and  its  plans,  his 
chak'acter  as  a  man  of  wit  ingratiated  him  w'lth 
the  mirth-loving  monarch,  and  his  powers 
as  a  writer  made  the  ministry  extremely  de- 
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^  •troui  of  stleacing  or  nining  him  over.    To 
this  purpose  a  remarkable  anecUote  is  related. 
One  momjngi  after  he  bad  been  familiarly  en- 
<tertained  the  preceding  evening  by  his  majesty, 
the  door  of  bis  apartment,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  in  a  court  in  the  Strand,  was  suddenly 
opened  by  lord-treasurer  Danby.    Marvell, 
who  was  writing  at  his  table,  was  surprised, 
and  asked  his  lordship  if  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  way.     "  No  !  (replied  the  courtier^)  now 
I  have  found  Mr.  Marvell ;''  ahd  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  was  sent  from  his  majesty,  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  could  serve  nim, 
AJarvell  first  jestingly  replied  that  it  was  i)ot 
in  the  king's  power  to  serve  him ;  but  when 
the  minister  proceeded  with  great  seriousness 
to  speak  of  his  majesty's  esteem  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  actually  made  him  an  offer 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  with  promises  of  fu- 
ture iavours,  the  patriot  with  equal  serious- 
ness asserted  his  independence,  and  rejected 
the  bribe.     It  is  added^  that  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lord-treasurer,  he  sent  to  a  friend 
for  the  loan  of  a  guinea  i    The  poet  Masou^ 
who  has  made  Marvell  the  hero  of  his  <'Ode 
to  Independence/'  thus  alludes  to  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity : 

In  awful  poverty  bis  honest  Muse 
Walks  forth  vindictive  through  a  venal 
land; 
In  vain  Corruption  sheds  her  golden  dews^ 
In  vain  Oppression  lifts  her  iron  hand  : 
Hp  scorns  them  botb^  and  arm'd  with  truth 
alone^ 
Bids  Lust  and  Folly  tremble  on  the  throne. 

His  life  was  more  than  once  threatened  by 
his  irritated  enemies;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  August.  1678,  has  been  attributed  to 
poison,  though  no  circumstsince  is  mei^tioned 
to  render  the  suspicion  credible.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields  ;  and  the  corporation  of  Hull,  in  gra- 
titude for  his  long  and  faithful  servicer,  voted 
a  sum  of  money  to  defray   his  funeral  ex- 

;ehses,  and  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
en  years  afterwards  a  hiijhiy  laudatory  epi- 
taph was  composed  for  him,  which  the  oi- 
gotry  pf  the  rector  would  not  suffer  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  though  the  writer  had 
carefully  avoided  every  party  sentiment. 

Marvell  was  a  dark-complexioned  many 
with  an  expressive  countenance,  silent  and  rci 
served  among  strangers,  but  lively  and  face- 
tious in  the  company  of  his  intimates.  His 
early  poems  express  a  fondness  for  the  charms 


of  rural  nature,  and  much  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment ;  they  are  ingenious  and  full  of  fancy, 
after  the  manner  of  Cowley  and  bis  colcmpo-» 
lilies,  tlis  works  were  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes ISmo.  ly^Gy  by  Mr.  Cooke,  with  hislifo 
prefixed.  A  much  more  complete  edition  of  his 
verse  and  prose  was  given  by  captain  £dward 
Thompson  in  three  volumes  4to.  ]  776,  with  a 
new  life  of  the  author.  In  this  edition  several 
compositions  commonly  attributed  toother 
writers  are  civen  to  Marvell,  from  the  incom- 
petent evidence  of  being  found  in  a  manu- 
script book  partly  of  his  hand-writing., 
Coolers  and  TTiampson^s  Lives  of  A.  Mar^ 
veil.— A. 

MARULLUS,  MicHABL  Tarchaniotbs, 
a  learned  modern  Grecfc,  was  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  which  city  he  abandoned  at 
its  capture  by  the  Turks  ii>  1463,  and  retired 
^  to  Italv.    He  bore  arms  in  that  country  under. 
'Nicholas  Ralla  another  Greek ;  but  was  at  the 
same  time  a  votary  of  polite  literature.    Not. 
contented  with  the  reputation  to  be  acquired, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Latin  with  so  much  success  as  to, 
become  a  poet  in  it  of  no  mean  rank.    He 
had  several  patrons  amongtbe  Italian  princes^ 
and  was  for  some  time  liberally  entertained 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  but  he  was  of  a  rest- 
less disposition^  and  did  not  remain  long  in 
one  place.    He  married  the  learned  Alexan- 
dra Scala  of  Florence^  which  circumstance 
involved  him  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Politian^ 
Who  was  an  admirer  of  hers.     He  had  also 
controversies  with  others  of   the    learned, 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his  cen- 
sures of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  and  his  high 
notions  of  bis  own  merits.     Marullua  un- 
fortunately lost  his  life  in  1 500  while  attempt^ 
ing  to  ride  across  the  little  river  Cecina  in  • 
Tuscany.     His  Latin  poems  consist  of  ibur 
books  of  Epigrams  -and  four  of  Hymns,  with 
a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  Education  of 
Princes.    They  were   published   collectively 
at  Paris  in  1529,  8vo.  and  156),  ISmo.  and 
likewise  in  other  places.     Concerning  their 
merit,    veiy  diflcrent    opinions    have   been 
given  :  on  the  whole,  it  st^ems  that  tb^y  are 
not  void  of  elegance  and  ingenuity,  butcair-^ 
not  claim  a  place  among  the  best   composi- . 
tions  of  the  kind.   He  was  reckoned  a  happy 
imitator  of  the  style  of  Lucretius,  a   poet 
who  was  the  principal  object  of  his  admira- 
tion amone  the  ancients,  and  pf  whom  be 
save  an  edition.     He  is  also  charged  with 
having  imbibed   his  spirit  of  in)piety,   and. 
indeed  some  of  his  verses .  have  mucn  more 
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the  character  of  pganism  than  of  Christianity. 
Lil.  Chjrald.     Batlkt.    Bayle.—A. 

MARY  I.,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIH.  by  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was 
born  in  1516.  In  her  infancy  she  was  be- 
trothed first  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and 
next  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  af- 
terwards contracted  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
None  of  these  alliaiices,  however,  took  place; 
and  after  her  mother's  divorce  she  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  to  the  crown  as, 
illeffitimate.  When  the  succession  was  finally 
settled  in  1544,  she  was  restored  to  her  right, 
though  ber  illegitimacy  was  not  reversed. 
Bred  up  by  her  mother  in  a  zealous  adhe- 
rencb  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  she  had 
reluctantly  subscribed  ta  her  father's  supre- 
macy on  his  breach  with  the  papa)  see ;  and 
when,  upon  the  accession  of  her  brother  Ed- 
ward VI. >  the  reformation  was  introduced 
into  the  English  church,  she  refused,  thouj^h 
strongly  urged  and  menaced,  to  comply  with 
the  new  worship^  and  obtained  a  temporary 
connivance  through  the  int6rferenc6  of  her 
kinsman  the  emperor.  As  intolerance  was 
no  less  the  character  of  the  new  than  it  had 
been  of  the  aiFicient  religion,  Mary  was  a^in 
molested;  her  chaplains  were  thrown  into 
prison,  urgent  remonstrances  were  Inade  to 
ner  without  shaking  her  firmness,  and  finally, 
ber  brother  was  with  great  difficulty  persua- 
ded still  to  indnlge  her  in  her  nonconform 
mityl 

On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1553,  the  at- 
tempt to  exclude  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  crown  by  setting  up  Jane  Grey  was 
made,  the  failure  of  which  is  related  under 
the  articles  Dudley  and  Gr^y.  Mary,  by  the 
loyaltv  of  her  subjects,  was  without  a  contest 
piaceci  upon  the  throne^  and  ber  title  was 
imiversally  recognised.  Although  such  an 
unanimity  might  naturally  have  warified  her 
heart  towards  her  people,  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  past  ill  usage,  and  a  passionate  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  the  prevalent  sentiments  with  which  she 
came  to  power,  and  which  influenced  her  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  •  Her  temper  was  sour  and 
gloomy,  and  she  inherited  the  wilfulness  and 
despotic  humour  of  her  father,  with  the  stately 
reserve  of  her  Spanish  ancestry.  One  of  the 
first  measures  Was  the  reinstatement'of  those 
bishops  who  in  the  late  reign  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  sees  for  their  adherence  to 
popery ;  at  the  same  time  Cranmer  was  pro- 
secuted for  high  treason,  and  several  pro- 
testant    bishops   were  thrown  into  prison. 


The  marriage  of  the  queen,  how' of  the  ma- 
ture age  of  37,.   was  an  important  subject 


of  deliberation;  and  it  was  at  length  con«-. 
eluded  in  her  council-  to  accept  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  archduke  Philip,  soil  of  the  em*- 
peror  Charles  V.,  who  was  now  a  widower. 
In  the  mean  time  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  catholic  worship  took  place  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  clergy  who  rehised 
to  comply  with  it  were  ejected  from  their 
cures.  This  sudden  change,  with  the  general 
dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  Spanish  match, 
occasioned  many  discontents,  which  broke 
out  into  an  insurrection  under  Carew  in  De- 
vonshire, and  Wyatt  in  Kent.  They  were 
both  suppressed,  and  only  served  as  pretexts 
for  new  seventies.  The  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  an  objiBct  of  pecuKar  hatred  to  her 
sister  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  their  mo- 
thers and  her  known  attachmefit  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  was^  thrown  into  the 
Tower;  and  the  amiable  and  unfortunate' 
Jane  Grey,  with  her  husband  Guiiford  Dud-*> 
ley,  whose  lives  had  hitherto  been  spared, 
were  executed.  Elizabeth  was  soon  released 
upon  proof  of  ber  innoceaoe ;  but  she  was 
several  times  afterwards  brou^t  into  great 
danger  on  account  of  her  opinions,  and  it 
required  all  her  prudence  to  escape  from  the 
snares  which  were  laid  for  her.  Philip,  who 
had  long  been  impatiently  expected  by  the 

Sueen,  arrived  in  England  in  July  1554^  and 
le  nuptials  were  consummated.  He  was 
eleven  years  younger  than  Mary,  and  by 
temper  little  disposed  to  act  the  lover,  even 
had  a  more  suitable  partner  claimed  his  affec- 
tions. His  ruling  passion  was  ambition^ 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  prudent  li- 
mitations of  hi§  power  made  by  the  English 
parliament,  his  fond  consort  was  resolved  lo 
gratify.  She  was,  however,  less  successful 
m  this  point  than  in  her  favourite  wish  qf 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  which 
was  effected  in  j|reat  form  by  means  of  the 
legate,  cardinal  Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics  were  renewed^  and  it  was 
soon  resolved  in  council  to  put  them  into 
full  execution.  The  shocking  scenes  of  cru- 
elty which  followed  this  determination  have 
stamped  the  peculiar  character  of  this  reign, 
and  indehbly  fixed  upon  the  sovereign  the 
hateful  epithet  of  bloody  queen  Mary.  A 
disappointment  in  a  supposed  pregnancy  had 
first  aggravated  her  natural  fretfulness;  her 
busbancTs  coldness  and  the  jealousies  and  dts-> 
contents  of  her  subiects  added  to  her  iinhap- 
piness ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  ^whether  the 
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period  of  ber  thfort  rule  was  more  afflictive 
to  herself  or  disastrous  to  the  nation. 

Although  the  legate  Pole  disapproved  of 
.  the  severity  of  persecution^  the  arguments  of 
Gardiner  and  others  in  its  favour  were  so 
conformable  to  the  queen's  disposition,  that 
the  flames  soor  begaa  to  be  kindled  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  protestants  of  the  most  revered  character 
were  called  upon  to  seal  their  faith  at  the 
stake.  Without  entering  into  the  particulars 
of  these  detestable  cruelties  (instances  of  which 
may  be  found  uader  the  articles  of  several  of 
the  principal  sufferers)  it  is  enough  to  observe, 
that,  during  the  space  of  ihree  or  four  years, 
S77  persons  were  committed  to  the  flames,  in- 
cludmg  prelates,  private  clergymen,  laymen  of 
all  ranks,  women,  and  even  children :  nor  does 
it  appear  that  either  shame  or  compassion  ever 
touched  the  soul  of  the  regal  bigot.  The  sin- 
cerity of  her  zeal,  indeed,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, for  she  was  prepared  lo  make  sacrifices  of 
the  revenues  of  die  crown  in  restitution  of  the 
goods  of  the  church ;  and  to  remonstrances 
on  this  head  she  replied,  "  that  she  preferred 
the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  king- 
doms as  England."  She  had,  indeed,  no 
scruple  in  indemnifying  herself  by  those  ar- 
bitrary exactions  on  the  properties  of  her 
subjects  which  had  been  practised  by  her  fa- 
ther, and  the  whole  policy  of  her  reign  was 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  despotism. 

In  order  to  gratify  Philip,  who  threatened 
her  with  total  desertion  should  bis  requisition 
be  refused,  she  warmly  promoted  a  war  with 
France  in  conjunction  with  him,  though  con- 
trary (o  the  terms  of  the  marriage  articles  and 
the  manifest  interests  of  the  English  nation. 
This  was  declared  in  13579  ^^^^  the  assistance 
of.  the  English  troops  contributed  to  the  vie* 
tory  over  the  French  at  St.  Quintin.  This 
success  was,  however,  greatly  overbalanced 
with  respect  to  England  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Guise  in  the  winter  of 
1558,  ai'ter  it  had  been  above  200  years  in  the 
possession  of  that  power.  The  disgrace  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mary,  who  was  already 
in  a  declining  state  of  health  from  a  dropsical 
complaint :  anxieties  of  various  kinds  preyed 
-upon  her;  and  she  expired  in  November  1558, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  sixth 
of  her  reign.  With  her  expired  the  dominion 
of  popery  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  never 
able  to  overcome  the  horror- and  detestation 
her  cruelties  had  inspired.  Hume's  History 
of  Eli  gland, — A . 

M^Y  II.,  queen  of  England,  born  in 


I66S9  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  king  James  II.,  by  Ann  Hyde. 
She  was  married  in  1677  to  William  prince 
of  Orange,  and  resided  in  Holland  witn  him 
till  1689.    The  revolution  being  then  effected 
which  dethroned  her  father,  she  was  declared 
ioint-nossessor  of  the  crown  with  her  hus- 
band king  William,  on  whom  all  the  admi- 
nistration of  tlie  government  devolved.  This 
subordinate  condition  cost  her  no  sacrifice^ 
as  a  profound  respect  for  and  cordial  attach 
ment  to  her  consort  were  her  ruling  affections^ 
and  the  dutv  of  a  faithful  and  obedient  wife 
was  ber  leading  principle  of  action.    She  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  protestant  religion  in 
which  she  had  been  brea,  and  performed  all 
its  injunctions  with  great  punctuality.      In 
IG90,  when   William  was  called   to  oppose 
James  in  1 1 eland,  Mary  was  invested  with 
the  administration  during  his  absence.    The 
violent  contention  of  parties  and  the  critical 
state  of  public  affairs   rendered   this  a  very 
difficult  trust;  she^. however,  acquitted  her- 
self of  it  with  equal  prudence  and  fortitude. 
She  had  the  same  functions  to  perform  in  his 
subsequent  absences   on   the  continent,    in 
some  of  which  the  nation  was  in  circum- 
stances of  imminent  danger  3  but  she  alwavs 
acted  with  spirit  and  vigour  adequate  to  tne 
occasion.  Burnet  asserts  that  the  kins  always 
left  to  her  the  disposal  of  the  clerical  dignities 
in  the  kingdom,  which  she  generally  filled 
with  well-chosen  subjects.     The  unfriendly 
terms  on  which   she  lived   with   her  sister 
Anne,  afterwards  queen,  were  owing  to  po- 
litical jealousies,  and  the  blind  attachment  of 
the  latter  to  her  favourites ;  for  the  equani- 
mity of  Mary,  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  superior  character,  would  have  precluded 
any  pnvate  or  personal  quarrel  between  them. 
This  estimable  sovereign  died  of  the  small- 
pox at  Kensington  in  1695,  in  the  thirty-third 
vear  of  her  age,  to  the  deep  affliction  of  her 
husband,  and  the  general  regret  of  the  nation. 
She  possessed  a  solid  understanding  and  a 
mild  and  serene  temper;    was   a  friend   of 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  a  pattern  of  virtue 
and  religion.    She  underwent  much  reproach 
from  the  nenjuring  clergy  and  Jacobites  for 
consenting  to  mount  a  throne  made  vacant 
by  the  deposition  of  her  father;  but  ambition 
seems  to  have  bad  no  share  iii  her  motives, 
and  she  only  complied  with  the  will  of  her 
husband  and  the  voice  of  the  nation.     Bur^ 
net.     Smollett. — A. 

MARY,  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of 
James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise^  was  bom  in 
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Dicember  15*49,  but  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  her  father,  who  left  no  other  issue. 
After  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  made  by 
Henry  Vtll.  of  England  to  contract  her  to 
his  son  Edward,  an  offer  was  made  by  the 
Scots  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin  son  of 
Henry  II.*  of  France,  and  in  her  sixth  year 
she  was  sent  into  that  country  for  education^ 
She  displayed  on  advancing  to  maturity  a  de- 
gree of  personal  b^autv  which  was  the  admi^ 
ration  of  a  gay  and  gaiant  court.  Her  men- 
ial qualifications  were  scarcely  inferior.  Ac- 
cording to  <he  custom  of  that  age,  with  re- 
spect to  females  of  high  rank,  she  was  instruct* 
ed  in  classical  literature,  and  was  able  both  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  with  fluency.  Brantome 
affirms  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
she  pronounced  at  the  Louvre,  before  the 
king  and  the  whole  court,  a  Latin  oration  of 
lier  own  composition,  against  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion that  women  ought  not  to  be  taught  letters 
and  the  liberal  arts.  She  was  patticularly 
(bnd  of  poetry,  and  composed  French  verses 
which  obtained  applause,  at  least  firom  the 
courtiers.  When  she  bad  completed  her  fif- 
teenth year  the  negotiations  for  her  marriace 
were  entered  upon..  It  was  the  object  of  the 
French'  court  to  obtain  'by  this  union  that 
ascendancy  over  Scotland,  which  the  prudi:nt 
jealousy  of  the  Scots  attempted  to  guard 
agarnsL  The  articles  of  the  latter  for  se- 
curing the  independence  of  their  country 
were  openly  accefled  to;  but  with  the  charac- 
teristic perfidy  of  the  times,  the  young  queen 
was  persuaded  to  sign  three  private  deeds,  by 
which  she  made  over,  in  case  of  failure  of 
issue,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  a  free  gift 
to  the  crown  of  France.  If  her  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  the  authority  of  her  uncles 
the  Guises,  be  thought  sufficiently  to  excuse 
her  in  performing  such  an  act,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  such  a  violation  of  her  faith  as  a 
sovereign,  and  such  a  preference  of  a  foreign 
interest  to  that  of  her  own  country,  was  a 
most  inauspicious  omen  of  her  future  go-> 
vemment. 

Her  nuptials  with  the  dauphin  were  cele- 
brated with  ^reat  pomp  in  1358,  and  her 
husband  received  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
Scotland.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  of  England,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, Mary  was  urged  to  put  in  her  claim 
to  that  crown,  on  the  plea  of  Elizabeth^s  il- 
legitimacy, and  she  and  the  dauphin  openly 
assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  king  and  queen 
of  England;  a  fatal  step,  which  entailed 
upon  her  the  perpetual  hatred  of  her  rival 


queen,  and  ^-as  a  principal  tauae  of  all  her 
misfortunes !  In  1359  the  untimely  death  of 
Henry  IL  raised  his  son  Francis  II.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  conferred  upon  Mary 
the  crown  of  a  queen-consort  of  that  power* 
ful  kingdom.  Her  mother,  the  queen-dow- 
a^er  of  Scotland,  who  bad  acte^d  as  regent, 
died  in  the  following  year,  while  that  country 
was  involved  in  a  war  between  the  protestants 
supported  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  ca- 
tliolics  aided  by  France.  A  peace  between 
England  and  France  succeeded  her  death,  by 
an  article  of  which,  Francis  and  M^ry  were 
bound  to  recognise  Elizabeth's  title  to  the 
English  crown,  and  renounce  iheir  own.  At 
the  end  of  ihe  same  year  Francis  died,  leaving 
Mary  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  that  infiuence  which  she  possessed  as  his 
queen.  She  was  slighted  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  buried  her 
chagrin  in  a  retirement  at  Rheims.  She  had, 
however,  a  kingdom  of  her  own  to  which 
duty  called  her ;  and  her  subjects  of  both 
parties  concurred  in  inviting  her  to  come  to 
It.  She  was  in  no  haste  to  comply  with  this 
invitation.  The  contrast  between  a  fine 
country,  and  a  splendid  and  civilized  court, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  all  her  past 
pleasure,  and  a  rude  northern  clime,  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  whom  she  regarded  as  tur- 
bulent savapes,  was  terriiying  to  her  ima- 
fination.  When  at  length  she  embarked,  she 
ade  farewel  with  many  sighs  to  the  beloved 
laiid  which  bad  &o  lone  fostered  her,  and 
would  not  quit  the  deck  till  its  coasts  were 
jjuite  out  of  view.  She  arrived  in  Scotland 
in  August,  1561^  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirteen  years. 

The  subsequjsnt  history  of  this  unfortunate 
queen  has  been  the  occasion  of  such  a  mass 
of  controversy,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  discuss  it  critically  in  the  compass 
to  which  we  are  limited.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  concise  narrative  of  undis- 
puted tacts,  taking  for  our  guide  that  historian 
who  seems  to  have  been  least  warped  by  na- 
tional or  party  prejudices* 

At  the  queen's  arrival,  the  prdtcstant  cause 
in  Scotland  was  espoused  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  blit  had  obtained  no  settled  esta- 
blishment ;  and  its  votaries  were  full  of  sus- 
picions of  the  machinations  of  the  popish 
Carty,  supported  by  the  court  of  France,  and 
y  the  secret  attachment  of  Mary  herself^ 
\yho  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. The  protestant  leaders^  and  especially 
the  clergy^  looked  therefore  (o  Elizabeth  as  Ihr 
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great  protectress  of  their  sect,  and  were  in 
habits  of  confidential  ccfrrespondence  with 
her  ministers.  That  queen  took  every  occa- 
sion to  undermine  the  iilfluence  of  Mary 
and  involve  her  in  diflicuhies,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  Scottish  queen's  predilection 
for  the  French  alliance  with  her  country,  but 
because  Elisabeth  regarded  her  as  a  personal 
rival  and  a  claimant  of  her  crown.  Mary  had 
delayed  to  ratify  the  article  of  renouncing  her 
claim  to  the  English  crown  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  English  and  French 
commissioners  at  the  peace ;  and  much  un- 
pleasant discussion  had  arisen  oil  the  subject. 
The  great  nobles  of  Scotland  were  divided  by 
public  parties  and  private  feuds,  and  were 
little  inclined  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  of 
law  and  government.  The  house  of  Hamrlton, 
which  stood  next  in  lineal  succession  to  the 
crown^  was  offended  by  Mary's  alienation 
from  them,  and  watched  her  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  Thus,  although  her  first  re- 
depiion  was  highly  flattering,  and  seemed  to 
denote  an  universal  spirit  of  loyalty,  abundant 
sources  existed  of  impending  disturbances. 

The '  commencements  of  her  administra- 
tion were  prudent  and  moderate.  Although 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers  insulted  her  religion, 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  violent  Counsels 
of  the  popish  faction,  but  gave  her  confi- 
dence entirely  to  protestanfs.  She  repressed 
the  outrages  of  the  banditti  of  the  borders, 
and  made  a  progress  into  the  north  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  disorders  there.  Her 
appearance  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  pow- 
erhil  earl  of  Huntley,  that  he  took  up  arm«^ 
and  Mary  with  her  attendant  ministers  was 
brought  into  great  dancer,  from  which  she  was 
only  rescued  by  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
hignland  clans.  That  nobleman  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  by  the  earl  of  Mur*- 
ray,  Mary's  natural  brother.  Her  marriage 
now  began  to  be  the  anxious  desire  oi^'-the 
nation,  and  various  matches  were  proposed  to 
her  by  foreign  potentates.  Her  choice,  too 
much  directed  by  the  eye,  finally  fell  upon 
her  kinsman  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  a  youth  who,  besides  a 
fine  person,  did  not  ]>ossess  a  single  valuable 
qualification.  He  was  a  subject  of  England ; 
and  though  Elizabeth  secretly  rejoiced  that 
Mary  dei$cendcd  to  an  alliance  with  one  of 
inferior  condition,  she  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  only  inflamed  the  amorous  pas- 
sions of  the  Scottish  queen.  The  match  was 
opposed  by  Murray  and  by  other  nobles  5  but 
through  Mary's  address  the  consent  of  the 
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nation  in  general  was  obtained,  ^ind  the  ill- 
fated  union  took  place  in  1565.  She  imme- 
diately by  proclamation  conferred  upon  her^ 
husband  the  title  of  king,  and  commanded 
that  all  writs  should  run  in  their  joint  named; 
and  she  indulged  her  revenge,  as  w«ll  as  her 
love,  by  sending  an  army  against  Murray  an^ 
the  associated  nobles  which  compelled  them 
to  take  refuse  in  England. 

These  nobles  were  the  h«ads  of  the  pro- 
testant  party ;  and  though  Mary  was  inclined 
to  exercise  clemency  towards  them,  the  so- 
licitations from  the  French  court,  then  en- 
^ged  in  a  league  with  Spain  and  the  pope 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  induced  her  to 
change  her  intentions.  She  called  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  their  attainder,  and  some 
measures  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
Scotland,  were  to  be  proposed  ;  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  for  a  time  took- 
the  sole  possession  of  her  mind.  ^  David  Riz- 
zio^  the  son  of  a  musician  at  TuVin,  had  ac- 
companied the  Piedmontese  ambassador  to 
Scotland^  and  gaii^ed  admission  into  the 
queen's  family  by  his  musical  talents.  By 
his  insinuating  and  strpple  behaviour  he  crept 
into  Mary's  favour,  and  was  raised  to  the  of- 
fice of  her  French  secretary.  He  advuiced 
so  much  in  her  good  graces,  that  he  became 
a  man  of  consequence^  and  was  applied  to 
by  all  the  court  suitors  for  his  recommenda*- 
tion  and  interest.  This  good  fortune  rendered 
him  so  arrogant  and  insolent  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  nobles  with  ail  the  ill-will 
usually  attending  a  mean  and  worthless  fa-^. 
vourite.  When  Darnley  first  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  queen's  affection,  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Rizzio,  who  assisted  his 
progress  in  the  hope  of  confirming  his  owa 
influence.  Not  long  after  the  nuptials,  this 
favoured  lover  displayed  such  a  tot^l  want  of 
every  estimable  quality,  and  behaved  with  such 
inattention  and  uisrespect  to  his  royal  consort, 
that  her  hasty  love  evaporated  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  disgust.  Darnley  disregarded  tha 
remonstrances  of  Rizzio  against  his  miscon- 
duct ;  and  looking  with  joalousy  upon  the  in* 
creasing  familiarity  between  him  and  the  queen 
which  passed  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  de- 
corum, resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence 
At  the  same  time,  some  men  of  rank,  who 
imputed  to  Rizzio  the  queen's  enmity  to  the 
exiled  nobles,  and  deeply  resented  the  inso- 
lence of  this  favourite,  concurred  in  the  same 
project  for  his  destruction.  A  conspiracy  was- 
formed  for  effecting  the  purpose;  and  one 
evening  in  March  1 560,  a  band  of  armed  moM 
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took.  posieflsioB  of  the  pies  of  tke  palace  of 
Holyrood  house^  while  the  king^  with  some 
acconipUGes^  and  lord  Ruthven  in  complete 
ai*n»nir^  entered  the  chamber  where  Mary 
was  at  supper  with  the  countess  of  Argyle 
and  Bizzio;  The  unhappy  victim  saw  his 
daageri  and  in  the  utmost  terror  ran  behind 
the  queen  and  clung  to  her  for  protection. 
Her  tears,  entreaties  and  menaces  were  un- 
avaiUng ;  be  was  dragged  from  her  presence 
asid  murdered  in  the  next  apartment  within 
her  bearing.  This  savs^e  ana  unmanly  deed^ 
aggravated"^  by  the  queen's  situation,  who 
was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  could  never  be 
forgiven.  The  conspirators  kept  possession 
of  her  person ;  but  her  artifices  had  so  much 
power  over  the  weak  king,  that  she  detached 
Urn  from  his  associates,  and  pei^aucled  him 
to  make  his  escape  along  with  her.  She  re- 
tired to  Dunbar,  where  she  was  soon  joined 
by  some  nobles  at  the  head  of  their  vassals, 
with  whom  she  advanced  towards  Edinburgh. 
Murray  and  the  d\her  exiles  had  returned; 
but  she  had  the  address  to  separate  them  from 
the  conspirators,  and  the  latter,  destitute  of 
every  resource,  fled  to  En^nd.  Mary,  now 
triumphant,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her 
hatred  of  her  husband,  whom  she  treated 
with  every  mark  of  aversion  and  contempt ; 
nor  did  the  birth  of  her  son,  afterwards 
James  VI.,  produce  any  reconeiliatioo.  For 
this^  besides  his  demerits,  one  reason  was  the 
influence  a  new  favourite  had  obtained  over 
her  susceptible  heart.  This  was  Hepburn 
earl  of  Bothwelly  a  potent  nobleman,  who 
had  always  shown  an  attachment  to  her  cause, 
and  been  a  principal  instrument  of  rescuing 
her  from  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  The 
mfluence  he  obtained  over  her  seems  at  first 
10  have  been  of  a  political  kind,  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  sentiments  of  a  mons- 
tender  nartnre  succeeded. 

The  king,  unable  to  bear  the  state  of  degra- 
dation into  which  he  was. fallen,  formed  a 
design  of  quitting  Scotland  and  residing  on 
the  continent ;  and  when  this  was  set  aside, 
he  continued  to  live  apart  from  the  queen  in 
solitude  and  neglect.  On  removing  from 
Stirling  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  1567, 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  brought 
his  life  into  great  danger,  and  which  was  by 
some  attributed  to  poison.  When  he  was  in 
a  state  of  convalescence,  Mary  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Glasgow,  in  whjeh  she  put  on  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  greatest. kindness  and  afiec- 
(ion.  By  this  behaviour  she  won  his  confi- 
dence to  such  a  degree,  that  he  consented  to 


accomj^y  her  to-  Edinburgh,  where  lie 
n^igbt  have  the  benefit  of  her  attentions,  and. 
the  assistance  of  the  best  physicians.  He 
was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace,  but  in  alone 
bouse  at  some  distance.  Mary  attended  oil 
him  with  all  thev  assiduity  of  a  tender  wife,  and 
slept  two  n,Lght$inthe  chamber  underhis  apart- 
ment. On  Feb.  9th  she  left  him  about  ele-^ 
yen  at  night.in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque 
in  the  palace  on  the  next  day ;  and  at  two 
the  following  morning  the  house  was  blown> 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  king's  dead  body 
was  found  in  an  adjacent  fields 

Of  this  foul  murder  the  general  opinion 
accused  the  earl  of  Bothwell;  and  the  circum- 
stances above  related  could  not  fsul  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  queen  also  as  an  accessary.. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  her,  that  her  subse- 
quent conduct  was  such  as  to  appear  a  full 
confirmation  of  her  ^ilt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
generality  of  her  subjects.  After  the  king's- 
frither,  Lennox,  had  publicly  accused  Both- 
well  of  the  murder,  the  queen,  though  she 
could  not  refuse  bringing  him  to  trial,  con- 
tinued to  admit  him  to  her  intimacy,  and 
even  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  trial  was  hurried 
on,  without  regard  to  the  requisition  of  Len- 
nox for  delay  m  order  to  procure  evidence; 
and  no  person  appearing  as  his  accuser  on  the 
day  appointed,  he  was  necessarily  acquitted. 
Withm  a  week  from  this  acquittal,  Bothwell,. 
at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  bad  invited 
all  the  nobles>  opened  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  queen ;  and  so  much  was  the  assembly 
swayed  either  by  drea^l  of  his  power  or  desire 
of  his  favour,  that  they  unanimously  sub- 
scribed a  paper  expressing  their  full  convic- 
tion of  his  innocence  with  respect  to  the  mur- 
der, and  recommending  him  as  a  husband  to 
the  queen.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  nation 
at  large  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the 
declaration  of  these  mean-spirited  nobles,  and 
the  projected  marriage  was  generally  looked 
upon  with  detestation,  Bothwell  therefore 
resolved  to  bring  it  to  eflect  in  a  manner  suited 
to  his.  violent  and  daring  character.  As  Mary 
was  proceeding  fGom  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
to  visit  her  infant  son,  Bothwell  suddenly 
appealed  on  the  road  with  a  lai^e  body  of 
borse^  dispersed  without  resistance  her  slen- 
der train,  and  seizing,  her  person  with  a  few 
of  her  courtiers,  conveyed  them  to  his  castle 
of  Dunbar.  That  this  was  a  pre-concerted 
plan  with  the  queen  could  not  be  doubted^ 
since  she  expressed  neither  terror,  surprise 
nor.  indignation  at  tlie  outrage,  and  her  atten«>^ 
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dants  were  iirfohned  by  the  t^ptonB  that  every 
thing  was  done  with  her  consent.  One  ob- 
stacle remained^  which^was  that  Bothweil  had 
a  wife  already.  A  process  of  divorce  was  im- 
mediately instituted  on  the  double  ground  of 
their  being  cousins  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees^ and  of  his  having  been  unfaithfui  to  her 
bed.  The  desired  sentence  was  pranbunced 
within  four  days^  after  which  Mary  was  con* 
veyed  to  Edinburgh  castle.  To  avoid  the  ob- 
jection of  a  forced  marriage,  she  appeared  in 
the  court  of  session  and  declared  herself  at  full 
liberty;  and  on  May  15ih,  little  more  than 
three  months  from  her  husband's  marder,  this 
most  scandalous  union  was  consummated. 
Bothu'ell,  without  the  title  of  kihg,  possessed 
the  whole  powder  of  the  crown ;  no  access  was 
permitted  to  the  queen  except  to  his  creatures, 
and  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of 
the  youn^  prince  into  his  hands,  which  hap- 
pily failed. 

These  transactions  excited  a  reneral  indig- 
nation in  foreign»countries,  and  rendered  the 
Scottish  name  ochous.  At  length  the  nobles 
themselves  resumed  a  degree  of  patriotism,  and 
iSDtered  into  a  league  for  the  security  of  the 

f>rince.  They  ^eeliected  an  army,  and  open- 
y  declared  against  Bothweil,  who,  with  the 
ou«en,  retired  to  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  troops. 
The  forces  on  both  sides  inet  in  nearly  equal 
numbers ;  but  those  of  the  royal  party  showed 
no  confidence  in  their  cause,  and  were  mani*' 
festly  reluctant  to  fight.  A  parley  ensued,  in 
which  Mary  was  obliged  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  dismissing  Bothweil  from  her  pre- 
sence and  surrendering  herself  to  the  confe- 
derates. Bothweil  look  bis  ferewell,  and  rode 
^om  the  field,  just  one  month  after  his  guilty 
marriage,  and  she  never  saw  him  more.  She 
was  received  with  respect  by  the  nobles^  but 
the  common  soldiers  could  not  be  prevented 
from  expressing  their  feelings  in  the  most  op* 

Srobrious  terms.  A  standard  was  held  before 
er  on  which  was  painted  the  corpse  of  the 
late  king,  with  the  prince  kneeling,  and  ut- 
tering the  words  "  Judge  and  revenge  my 
cause,  O  Lord  !*'  She  was  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  led  as  a  spectacle  of  shame  through 
its  streets,  with  the  standard  still  displayed ; 
and  all  sympathy  for  her  deplorable  condition 
was  lost  in  horror  of  her  imputed  crimes. 

Still  warmly  attached  to  the  author  of  her 
ruin,  Mary  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal 
of  dissolving  her  marriage  with  Bothweil,  and 
was  therefore  by  the  confederate  nobles  com* 
mitted  to  custody  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevinj 
situated  upon  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  lake. 


It  belonged  to  WiHiafn  DoagTas^  who  had 
married  tne  mother  of  Murray ;  and  this  Iady> 
who  boasted  of  having  been  the  lawful  wife 
of  James  V.,  treated  with  insult  one  whose 
right  to  the  crown  was,  according  to  her  pre*- 
tension,  inferior  to  that  of  her  own  sow. 
Meantime  several  nobles  who  had  not  joined 
the  confederacy  began  to  concert  measures  in 
fitvour  of  the  queen  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who^ 
however  instrumental  in  exciting  the  disorders 
to  which  Mary  was  a  victim,  did  not  approve 
the  example  of  subjects  holding  their  sovereign 
in  captivity,  interposed  in  her  behalf.  Afterv^^ 
rious  deliberations,  the  confederates  at  length 
<}etermined  to  oblige  Mary  to  resign  h^ 
crown  to  her  son,  and  appoint  Murray  vegeiit 
during  his  minority;  and  by  threats  of  bring- 
ing her  to  a  public  trial  they  mduced  her  to  suB« 
acribe  to  these  conditions,  which  her  frienda 
informed  her  she  might  revoke  as  extorted  bf 
fear,  should  she  recover  her  power.  The 
young  king  was  accordingly  crowned,  and 
Murray  invested  with  his  high  office,  whic(h 
he  executed  with  vigoizr  and  ability.  The 
kingdom  was  brought  into  a  state  of  external 
tranquillity,  when  the  escape  of:  Mary  oeca*> 
sioned  new  commotions.  By  her  blandish^ 
ments  she  bid  seduced  George  Douglas  thfe 
younger  brotuer  of  her  keeper  tp  procut^  the 
Keys  of  the  castle  and  prepare  a  boat^  by  wbidk 
she  reached  the  land,  and  immediateiy  ro^ 
paired  to  Hamilton,  where  the  friends -and -de- 
pendents  of  that  noble  house  colle^cted  for  h«r 
defence.  She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful body  commanded  bv  severd  men  of  rank^ 
with  which  she  marchea  towards  Dunbartonw 
At  a  place  called  Langside  she  was  enc6un^ 
tered,  May  13^  13^8,  oy  the  regent  with  an 
inferior  army,  but  better  disciplined.  In  the 
short  conflict  which  ensued^  the  HamiltCMia 
were  totally  routed  with  very  little  bloodshed. 
Mary,  wlio  from  a  neighbouring  hill  viewed 
Jhe  defeat  of  her  party,  was  seised  with  con<> 
stemation,  and  iled  from  the  field  without 
resting  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dundr^- 
nan  in  Galloway.  There,  looking  round  in 
vain  for  any  other  asylum,  she  resolved  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  generosity  of  her  rival 
Eliiabeth ;  and  hastily  embarking  in  a  fishing 
.  boat,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
most  feithful  adherents,  she  landed  at  Wor- 
kington in  Cumberland,  whence  she  was  re* 
spectfully  conducted  to  Carlisle. 

From  this  period  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  is  no  more  than  a  long  captivity,  varied 
only  by  the  difierent  places  ot  her  confine- 
ment^ and  the  fruitless  attcn^ta  for  her  deli* 
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teranc^,  and  at  len^A  terminating  in  a  most 
deplorable  caUstrophe.  In  the  me  of  Eli* 
xabetb  it  has  been  mentioned  that  her  unex- 
pected arrival  in  England  occasioned  much 
deliberation  to  the  queen  and  her  council^  who 
were  at  a  loss  bow  to  treat  a  foreign  princesa 
exptrfled  and  accused  by  her  pwrf  subjects, 
who  was  likewise  regarded  by-  the  catholic 
party  as  the  rightful  daimant  of  the  English 
crown.  To  treat  her,  however,  with  gene- 
rosity, or  even  with  justice,  was  no  part  of 
the  consideration,  which  only  turned  upon 
the  advantage  to  be  made  of  the  incident.  Her 
detention  was  the  first  thing  resolved  upon  ; 

^and  when  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
full  of  affected  friendship  sent  her  by  Eliza- 
beth^ requested  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence, 
«he  was  told  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  clear 
herself  from  the  criminal  Recusations  under 
which  she  laboured.  The  queen  of  Scots  un- 
guardedly offered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
cognisance  of  her  sister-queen,  and  the  offer 
was  readily  accepted,  as  implying  a  kind  oi 
judicial  superiority  in  the  latter,  and  affording 
the  occasion  of  keeping  Mary  in  a  distant 
confinement  for  an  indennite  period.  In  July 
she  was  removed  further  from  the  Scottisn 
border,  to  Bolton-castle  in  Yorkshire.  Find- 
ing that  a  more  serioas  inquiry  into  her  con- 
duct tbaa  she  probably  first  expected  was  un- 
avoidable,  she  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  her^p 
melf  with  Elizabeth  by  pretending  a  great  ve- 
neration for  the  liturcy  of  the£nglish  church, 
and  a  willingness  to  hear  arguments  in  favour 
of  its  doctrine ;  for  she  was  a  mistress  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  to  which  she  had  been 
well  trained  in. the  French  school  of  her  youth. 
Through  the  requisition  of  Elizabeth,  the  re- 
gent Murray  was  induced  to  appoint  commis- 
jtioners  to  support  his  cause ;  Mary  did  the 
like  on  her  part;  aiid  Elizabeth  nominated 
three  persons  of  distinction  to  hear  both  par- 
ties. The  conferences  were  opened  at  York, 
whence  after  a  time  they  were  removed  to 
Westminster.  The  regent  directly  accused 
Mary  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband ;  andasa  part  of  proof,  a  casket  was 
produced,  found  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
after  Bothwelt's  flight,  and  containing  letters 
and  sonnets  addressed  to  him,  which  had  al- 

'  ready  been  supposed  to  substantiate  her  guiU 
by  the  party  aaverse  to  her  iii  Scotland.  Tnese 
were  compared  with  Mary's  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  hand^writing  was  declared  to 
be  apparently  the  same.  After  a  variety  of 
delays  and  subterfuges,  by  which  both  queens 
seemed  inelinedtostifleinquiry^the  regent,  who 


had  come  in  person  to  England,  was  dismissed 
without  either  approbation  or  censure,  whilst 
Elizabeth  determined  to  support  bis  party  in 
Scotland,  and  Mary  remained  in  custody  as 
before. 

The  first  project  for  restoring  her  to  power 
and  liberty  was  by  me^is  of  her  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  nobleman  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  reputation  in*  England.  Mary, 
though  the  last  of  her  three  fonner  fausbandi 
was  still  living,  did  not  scruple  taking  a 
fourth,  and  readily  exchanged  letters  and  love- 
tokens  with  the  duke.  Elizabeth  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  design,  whilst  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain^ 
who  approved  of  it.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  ministers,  she  was  much  dis- 
? leased,  and  committed  the  duke  to  the 
•ower.  A  rebellion  by  some  catholic  peers 
in  the  north  of  England  in  Mary's  cause  fol- 
lowed, which,  though  soon  suppressed,  filled  - 
Elizabeth  with  such  apprehensions,  that,  in 
1570,  she  entered  into  negotiations  for  sending 
back  her  dangerous  captiveto  her  own  country, 
under  th6  custody  of  the  regent,  but  with  se- 
curity for  her  personal  salety.  These  werc> 
however,  defeated  by  the  murder  of  the  regent, 
an  event  that  revivea  the  hopes  of  Mary's  parly 
in  Scotland,  andcaused  great  confusion  in  that 
country.  To  follow  the  labyrinth  of  crooked 
and  deceitful  politics  which  bad  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  two  queens,  and  of  the  several 
subordinateparties,fortheirobjebts,  would  pro- 
tract this  article  to  a  disproportionate  length  ;. 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  what  is 
especially  personal  to  the  royal  prisoner.  The 
dukeof  Norfolk,  after  being  liberated  from  con- 
finement, carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Mary,  and  was  seduced,  in  1 57 1 ,  itito  a  conspi- 
racy originating  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
conducted  by  the  bishop  of  R6Ss,  Mary's  agent'w 
It  was  discovered,  ana  cost  the  duke  his  life, 
while  it  confirmed  Elizabeth  in  her  animosity 
to^^rds  her  unfortunate  captive.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  suffer  the  parliament  to  pass  a 
bill  declaring  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  l>etween 
the  houses  ;  but  she  entertained  a  project  of 
sending  her  to  Scotland  to  be  brought  there 
to  a  public  trial,  not  doubting  of  her  convic- 
tion. This,  however,  was  not  consented  to 
by  the  eari  of  Mar,  then  regent,  who  soon 
after  died^  and  was.  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Morton. 

Mary,    whose  place  of  confinement  had 
lately  oeen  thie  castle  of  Tutbury,  becoming 
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indisposed  for  wanl  of  exercUe^  was  sufiered 
to  make  use  of  the  waters  of  Buxton.  In  the 
subsetjuent  scenes  of  contention  that  took 
place  in  Scotland^  Morton  fell  into  the  power 
«>f  his  enemies,  aind  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  having  a  share  in  the  late  king's  death.  By 
his  dying  confession,  he  admitted  thai  he  had 
been  informed  by  Bolhwell  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  that,  finding  the  queen  was  the  author  of 
k,  he  forbore  to  take  any  steps  to  reveal  it. 
)n  1584  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  for 
Mary's  deliverance  by  Francis  Throckmorton, 
a  Cheshire  gentleman,  in  concert  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador^  Another  plot  in  which 
a  Scotch  Jesuit  was  concerned  was  soon  after- 
wards detected  ;  and  the  English  nation  was 
thrown  into  such  alarms  for  the  safety  of  their 
queen  and  the  protestant  religion,  that  a  mea- 
sure was  adopted  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  forerunner  of  Mary's  fate.  This  was  an 
association  by  which  the  subscribers  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  defend 

Sueen  Elizabeth  from  all  enemies  foreign  and 
omestic;  and  if  any  violence  were  oiiered  to 
her  life,  to  exclude  from  the  succession  all 
persons  in  behalf  of  whom  the  attempt  sliould 
oe  made,  and  to  avenge  it  to  their  utter  de- 
struction. The  unanimity  with  which  this 
association  was  entered  into  by  all  ranks  of 
-people. alarmed  Mary,  who  made  offers  of  a 
more  perfect  submission  to  the  queen's  will, 
while  at  the  same  time  shj^  contimicd  her  se- 
cret correspondence  with  the  English  catholics, 
of  which  new  proofs  a^)peared.  The  custody 
of  her  person  was  now  taken  from  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,,  who  had  discharged  the  trust 
during  fifteen  years  with  respect  and  lenity^ 
and  she  was  committed  to  two  keepers  of.  in^ 
ferior  rank  and  harsher  dispositions,  sir  Drue 
Prury,  and  sir  Amias  Paulct.  In  1686  an 
actor  parliament  was  passed,  levelled  directly 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  designed  to 
make  her  responsible  for  any  thing  attempted 
by  others  in  her  behalf  against  the  life  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  her  confinement  was  rendered 
more  rigorous  and  severe.  Her  affliction  was 
aggravated  by  an  undutiful  letter  from  her  son 
prompted  by  one  of  his  favourites,  which  pro- 
vokecf  her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  seems  to 
have  had  serious  thoughts  of  disinheriting 
him.  Elizabeth,  meantime,  obtained  an  as- 
cendancy ovjer his  councils,  and  engagedhim 
in  a  league  for  the  protection  of  the  protestant 
religion,  now  greatly  endan^er^d  by  the  power 
and  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
*  It  was  not  long  before  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England  gave. 


a  pretext  to  those  proceedingi  against  MaV 
for  which  the  late  act  of  parlument  had  made 
a  preparation.  Of  this  plot,  named  after  Ba- 
bipgton  the  principal  person  concerned,  and^ 
of  Its  detection,  an  account  is  given  in  the 
article  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  an.important  ob- 
ject with  the  queen  and  her  ministers  to  in- 
volve Mary  as  an  accomplice  in  thiti  conspi- 
racy;  and  letter^ asserted  to  be  hers  were  pro- 
duced'which  proved  her  participation  even  in 
the  design  of  assassinatmg  Elizabeth.  The 
zeal  of  the  nation  was  inflamed  to  the.  highest 
degree  by  this  circumstance,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  great,  rulprit  was  loudly  called  foP. 
The  court  therefore  resolved  to  proceeds  to  the 
extremity  it  had  long  meditated.  Msrry's  paf- 
pers  and  domestics  were  seized ;  she  was  con- 
veyed a  close  prisoner  to  Fotheringay*castIe; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  trying  her 
publiclv.  In  October  158§^  a  commission 
came  down  to  Fotheringay  to  open  the  pro** 
ceedings  against  her.  Mary  at  first  refused 
to  plead,  using  the  obvious  arguments,  that 
,  she  was  a  foreigner  and  a  sovereign^  who  ow^d 
no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  a  kingdom  in  which 
she  had  been  treated  as  a  captive,  an()  from 
which  she  had  received  no  protection.  Her 
objections  were,  disallowed,  and  she  was  per- 
suaded or  threatened  into  a  consent  to  plead. 
She  made  her  defence  with  great  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind,  remarked  upon  the  incom- 

f)ctence  of  the  evidence  against  her,  and  so* 
eranly  disclaimed  the  least  concurrence  in. 
any  desi^  to  take  away  thequeen's  life.  The 
commissioners  then  adjourned  to  the  star- 
chamber  at  Westminster,  where,  after  a  per- 
sonal appearance  of  her  secretaries^  .who  con- 
firmed their  former  depositions  upon  oatb^. 
she  was  declared  guihy  of  being  an  accessary 
to  Babing;ton's  conspiracy.  The  irregularity 
and  injustice  of  this  trial  will  scarcely  now'be 
controverted  ;  and  however  some  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  may  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  plea  of  state-policy  ana  self-de- 
fence,, the  taking  away  of  her  life  must  ever 
be  accounted  a  most,  atrocious  and  inhuman 
act.  The  fruitless  interposition  of  foreign  po- 
tentates, and  of  her  son  king  James,  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  the  detestable 
hypocrisy  of  Elizabeth  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  have  been  meiV» 
tioned  in  the  life  of  that  queen.  The  sen- 
tence was  made  public  in  December,  and 
Mary  was  thenceforth  stript  of  every  mark  of 
royalty,  and  treated  with  great  indignity^  It 
was  not  till  Feb.  )687»  that  EHzabetH  signed- 
)the  warrant  for  her  execution^  andon  th«  dthi 
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^^  ihat  mofiiih  ii  was  curried  into  effect  st 
•  Foiheringity.    Her  behaviour  at  thii  awful 
crisis  bas  furnished  matter  for  all  the  detcrip^ 
XivQ  eloquence  of  history :  it  was,  indeed, 
scalm,  magnaQimous  and  pathetic  in  a  su*- 
preme  degree.     Denied  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
commissioners  those  ceremonial  consolations 
of  religion  which  her  church  provides^  its  in- 
fluence on  her  heart  appeared  her  effectual 
^support.     Prenared  by  fervent  and  unassisted 
devotion,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  and 
firmly  received  the  fatal  stroke.     She  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-four  years  and  two  months, 
after  a  captivity  of  almost  nineteen  years* 

The  beauty,  accomplish pients  and  misfor- 
tunes of  this  celebrated  princess  have  always 
interested  the  feeling  heart,  and  to  this  day 
obtain  her  jnany  partisans  among  the  votaries 
of  sensibility.  National  and  party  attach- 
ments have  procured  her  many  more  advo- 
>cates,  who  have  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy in  defending  her  memory.  The  im- 
partial reader,  however,  who  forms. his  judg- 
ment upon  the  great  outline  of  fact,  will  not, 
it  is  presumed,  be  at  a  loss  to  fix  his  opinion 
concerning  her  character  and  actions.  Ao- 
lert son's  Mist,  of  Scotland. — A. 

MASACCIO,  or  TOMMASO  DA  S, 
GIOVANNI  DI  VALDARNO,  a  great  im- 
prover of  .the  art  of  painting,  and  accounted 
the  principal  artist  of  the  second  age  from 
its  revival,  was  born  in  1402,  at  the  place  in 
Valdamo  whence  he  takes  his  name.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Massolino  da  Panicale, 
but  proved  greatly  superior  to  his  master,  or 
any  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  gave  to  his 
figures  a  life  and  action  hitherto  unknown ; 
expressed  the  foro-shortening  of  the  limbs 
when  viewed  in  front ;  gave*  dignity  to  the 
draperies  by  rejecting  the  multitude  of  small 
folas,  and  designing  tnem  with  igreater  breadth 
and  fullness  ;  and  harmonizecf  their  colour- 
ing with  the  tints  of  the  flesh.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  perspective,  and  ititroduoed  into 
his  pictures  some  fine  effects  of  that  kind. 
Although  his  life  was  longer  than  commonly 
represented,  since  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty, 
not  of  twenty-six,  the  perfection  at  which  he 
arrived  was  an  extraordmary  proof  of  original 
genius.  An  epitaph  composed  for  him  by 
Annibal  Caro  makes  him  say,  that  Buonar- 
roti taught  all  other  painters,  but  learnt  from 
him  alone.  Tirahoschu  Pilkington's  Dici^ 
—A. 

MASCARDI,  AuousTiN,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  born  in  1591  of  a  good  family 
at  r^rzana  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.    At  an 


■eanrl)^  age  be  entered  among  the  Jesmts,  whicli 
society  he  <)(iitted  opon  aa  invitation  froiii 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  made  hm  his  cham^ 
berlain  of  honour,  and  nominated  him  ia 
1 638  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the 
college  of  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Mascardi  was 
careless  and  fond  of  pleasore,  which  caused 
him  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  per- 
haps shortened  his  days.  He  died  of  a  con- 
sumptive disorder  at  Sarzana  in  1640,  at  the 
age  of  49.  Cardinal  Bentivodia,  Who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  speaks  of  nim  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  eloqyent  persons  of  his 
time.  He  composed  both  in  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian. His  works  are  ^'  Sylvarum  Lib.  iv.  ;V 
"  Prose  volgari ;"  **  Discorsi  morati  su  la 
Favola  di  Cebeti ;"  ^*  La  Congiura  del  Conte 
Giovan-Luigi  Fieschi;"  /*  Dell'  Arte  Histo*- 
rica;"  "DissertationesdeAffectibus;"  ♦*  fto- 
luaiones  Ethicae."  Of  these,  the  most  va^ 
lued  is  his  work  on  the  Art  of  writing  Hi-* 
story,  first  published  in  1636,  and  repub- 
lished with  additions  by  Pirani  in  1646.  His 
account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  first 
published  in  16299  gained  him  reputation, 
though  it  is  not  written  in  a  ^ood  taste,  and 
is  rendered  tedious  by  long  narangues.  It 
was  translated  into  French  ;  and  the  work  of 
cardinal  de  Retz  on  the  same  subject  ia  only 
a  free  translation  of  that  of  Masckrdi.  Mc^ 
reri,     Tiraboschi.^^A, 

MASCARON,  Julius,  a  French  prelate 
and  Very  celebrated  preacher  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  ^ix,  and  bom  at  Mar^- 
^eilles  in  the  year  1634.  He  entered  when 
young  among  the  priests  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -two 
was  sent  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Mans.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Costar, 
who,  on  observing  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  an  uncommon  talent  for  eloquence, 
advised  him  to  cultivate  particularly  that  of 
the  pulpit.  Indeed  £ew  persons  eyer  pos* 
sessed  greater  natural  requisites  for  a  public 
speaker.  He  had  a  noble  presence,  an  agree- 
aole  voiccy  and  easy  graceful  action ;  and 
these  advantages  he  improved  by  study,  and 
directed  with  judgment  and  taste.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Saumur, 
where  he  soon  acquired  the  highest  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  which  induced  several  of  the 
protestants  to  become  his  frequent  bearers; 
among  whom  the  learned  Tannequi  ie  Fevre 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  wka 
one  of  the  first  to  do  justice  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merits.    Desirous  of  attaching  so  able 
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t  preacher  to  liis  churchy  the  bishop  of  Man9 
made  him  one  of  its  prebendaries ;  but  his 
fame  soon  reached  the  capital^  where  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  a  course  of  Advent  ser- 
mons^  at  the  cbureh  belonging- to  his  congre- 
gation in  the  street  of  St.  Honor6.  Here  his 
audilories  were  as  crowded  as  at  Mans,  and 
the  principal  members  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, who  had  long  maintained  a  literary 
correspondence  with  his  father,  gave  their 
stamp  of  approbation  to  his^  wonderilil  quali- 
ficatioDS.  In  1666>  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Advent  sermons  at  court,  and  the 
Lent  sermons  in  the  ficdlowing  year ;  and 
was  so  much  admired  by  Lewis  XIV.,  that 
fVom  that  time  till  1^7)  he  was  selected  to 
preach  the  Advent  and  Lent  sermons  in  al- 
ternate years.  In  1071 9  the  king  nominated 
him  bishop  of  Tulle,  in  the  lower  Limosin, 
when  he  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  fre- 
quently charmed  and  edified  his  flock  by  the 
exercise  of  his  pulpit  talents,  and  preached 
occasionally  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toulouse 
and'  Bourdeaux.  In  167^9  he  was  again 
oaHed  to  court,  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons, 
as  he  was  also  two  years  afterwards  y  and  in 
t678,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Agen. 
This  diocese  abounded  in  protestants,  to 
whose  conversion  he  sedulously  ajipUed  him* 
self,  aixl  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in 
persuading  vast  numbers  of  them  to  enter 
within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church.  From 
this  time  he  was  frequently  called  to  Paris, 
lo  pronounce  the  funeral  orations  of  distin*- 
guished  characters,  or  to  officiate  as  Lent  and 
Advent  preacher  to  the  court,  till  the  year 
1694,  when  be  appeared  there  for  the  last 
time  in  this  capacity,  and  was  equally  ad- 
mired and  applauded  as  in  his  younger  years. 
In  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  clergy,  he  pronounced  the  discourse 
on  the  opening  of  their  assembly  ;  after 
which  he  took  his  leave  of  Paris,  and  retired 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  episcopal  functions.  He  died 
in  1703>  beloved  ana  regretted  by  all  ranks, 
particularly  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  had 
Deen*a  most  liberal  benefactor,  and  who  were 
the  heirs  of  all  his  property.  None  of  the 
sermons  of  Mascaron  have  been  published,  ex- 
ceptinsf  a  volume  of  his  **  Funeral  Orations," 
printed  in  1740,  in  l«mo.  They  arc  charac- 
terized as  possessin^jthe  nervousness  and  sub- 
limity of  Bossuet,  out  without  the  polish  and 
elegance  of  Flechier;  and  as  less  judicious  than 
the  productions  of  either  of  those  celebrated 
mtocs.    Moreru  Nouv.  DicL  Hisi^^^M* 


MASCLEP,  Francis,  a  learned  Prencfi^ 
priest  and  orientalist  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Amiens,  about  the  year* 
1672.  He  received  the  clerical  tonsure  when 
very  young ;  and  after  having  had  a  good  clas- 
sical education,  and  passing  through  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in 
his  native  city,  applied  closely  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred"  scriptures.  ITiat  he  might  b^ 
able  thoroughly  to  enter  into  their  literal 
sense,  and  to  understand  their  peculiar 
idioms,  he  made  himself  master  not  only  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  aleo  of 
the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic. 
In  the  Hebrew,  particularly,  he  became  pro- 
foundly skilled.  His  first  benefice  in  the 
church  was  the  cure  of  Raincheval, 'five 
leagues  from  Amiens,  where  he  conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  dutiels  of  a  good  parish 
priest,  and  studiously  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  literary  improvement.  Some  years 
afterwards,  M.  de  Brou,  bishop  of  Amiens^ 
who  was  fully  apprised  of  his  merits,  and 
had  personally  examined  into  his  qualifica- 
tions, removed  him  from  his  cure,  placed' 
him  at-  the  head  of  the  seminary  belonging 
to  his  diocese  for  the  education  of  young 
ecclesiastics,  and  took  him  tor  his  domestic 
chaplain  and  confidential  friend.  He  also 
promoted  him  to  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral 
church.  In  these  situations  he  answered  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  patron,  and 
wa^  the  active  agent  in  his  beneficence  to- 
wards the  good  people  of  his  diocese.  To 
assist  the  studies  of  the  young  clergy  of 
whom  he  had  the  superintendence,  he  drew 
up  **  A  Course  of  Philosophy,"'  and  *^  A 
Course  of  Divinity,"  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  for  their  use ;  but  several  cir- 
cumstancies,  and  particularly  the  death  of 
M.  de  Brou  in  1706,  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish that  design.  M.  Sabbaticr,  the  suc- 
cessor of  M.  de  Brou,  entertained  very  difle- 
rent  notions  from  those  of  thart  prelate,  and 
our  autlwr,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jansenist 
controversy,  which  then  occupied  the  public  . 
mind,  and  removed  M.  Masclef  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  seminary,  and  his  other 
official  employments.  It  was  happy  for  the 
latter  that  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Brou  had 
secured-  him  a  moderate  competence  in  the 
income  of  his  canonry  ;  which  enabled  him 
to  retire  into  privacy,  whete  he  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  pui'suit  of  his  studies  and 
religious  exercises.  He  now  renewed  his  ac- 
qnamtaiice  with  those  Uartcd  languages  ^ 
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^vhich  he  bad  fonncrly  been  master;  ind  also 
acauired  sufficient  knowI<3dge  of  the  lulian 
ana  Spanish,  lo  read  the  writers  in  both  with- 
out tlie  assistance  of  translations.  By  his 
ificessant  applieation,  however,  and  his  con* 
fined  mortlued  manner  of  living,  he  irre- 
parably injured  his  health,  and  died  in  1 728, 
about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  whs  the  au- 
thor of  "  Ecclesiastical  Conferences  in  the 
Diocese  of  Amiens,  on  the  Duties  and  Obli- 


in  4to. ;  and  several  pieces  relative  to  the 
Janscnist  controversy,  which  are  particu- 
larised in  Moreri.  But  his  fame  with  poste- 
rity chiefly  rests  on  his  **  Grammatica  He- 
braica,  a  Punctis  aliisquc  luventis  Massore- 
thicis  libera,"  printed  at  Paris  in  17J6,  in 
ISmo,  This  very  able  and  standard  work, 
the  merits  of  which  are  now  well  known  and 
acknowledged  in  the  learned  world,  is  intro- 
duced by  a  preface  on  the  proper  method  of 
learning  the  Hebrew  language,  which  does 
credit  to  the  author's  erudition  and  his  La- 
tinity.  The  freedom,  however,  with  which 
he  explodes  vowel-points,  and  many  other 
rabbinical  trifles,  gave  offence  to  Dom.  Gua- 
rin,  a  learned  Benedictine,  who,  in  178-J,  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  grammar  on  the  opposite 
system  to  that  of  JVl.  Masclef,  in  the  first  vo- 
luqae  df  which  he  attacked  our  author's  per- 
formsmce,  and  threatened  to  repeat  his  blows. 
To  this  first  attack  M.  Masclef  replied  in  a 
letter  of  twenty-four  pages,  in  French,  printed 
in  the  same  year.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
D.  Guarin's  second  volume,  in  172B,  con- 
taining a  more  particular  endeavour  to  refute 
the  pnnciplesof  tbe  grammar  without  points, 
our  author  began  to  prepare  an  answer  to  his 
strictures,  but  was  prevented  from  complet- 
ing it  by  his  death.  In  1730,  the  abbe  de  la 
Bletterie,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
and  the  friend  of  M.  Masclef,  published  tirie 
Second  edition  of  his  Grammar,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 12mo.:  the  fi$st  consisting  of  the 
original  work  ;greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  se- 
cond containing  three  other  Grammars,  the 
Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan,  to- 
gether with  2t  full  reply  to  the  objections  of 
M.  Guarin,  by  the  editor,  entitled  "  Novae 
jQrammaticae  Argumenta  ac  Viudiciae.'^  Mo- 
.feri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hisi. — M. 

MASI  US,  Andb,b\v,  a  native  of  Brabant, 
.And  an  eminent  oriental  sc  holar  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  born  in  a  sn)all  village 
near  Brussels^  but  ia  what  year  we  are  not 


informed.  He'  pursued  his  academical  sta- 
dics  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he 
gained  the  first  honours  in  the  philosophical 
class  in  1533,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  still  a 
boy.  Afterwards  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  doctor,  and  was  nominated  counsellor  to 
the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  was  an  extraordi- 
nary linguist,  being  intimately  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  other  £uro|)ean  languages,  but  also  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.  In 
the  orienul  tongues  he  was  instructed  at 
Rome,  in  1553,  by  Moses  Marden,  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  He. was  made  privy-counsellor 
to  John  a  Vueza,  bishop  of  Constance  and 
Lunden  ;  and  maintained  a  correspondence, 
in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  with  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster,  who  says,  that  his  letters  in  both  these 
languages  were  written  with  a  degree  of  cor- 
rectness and  purity,  which  he  could  not  have 
excelled*  had  they  been  his  mother-tongues. 
He  was  also  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
learned  Ls^vinus  Torrentin,  archbishop  ot 
Mechlin,  and  of  the  famous  Busbec,  who 
acknowledged  himself  greatly  indebted  to  our 
author's  advice  in  the  employments  which  he 
filled  at  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  By 
order  of  Philip  II.  kin^  of  Spain,  he  was  sent 
to  Antwerp,  and  associated  with  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  Fabricius,  &c.  in  publishing  the  Bible 
Royal,  or  Antwerp  Polyglot.  Masius  had 
been  possessor  of  the  celebrated  Syriac  MS. 
of  the  seventh  century,  afterwards  the  pro-* 
perty  of  Daniel  Ernest  Jablonski,  which  is 
the  only  MS.  known  tliat  presents  us  with 
the  edition  given  by  Origen  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  the  following  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  translated  word  for 
word  from  a  Greek  copy  corrected  by  Eusc- 
bius.  He  died  in  the  territory  of  Cleves  in 
the  year  1573.  His  works  consist  of  "  Gram- 
matica  Syriaca,"  1571,  folio;  "  Syrorum 
Peculium,"  or  an  explanation  of  peculiar 
words  which  occur  frequently  in  Syriac  writ- 
ers; *'  Lexicon  Grrecum,  et  Graecae  Linguae 
Institutiones ;"  "  Commentarius  de  Para- 
diso,"  translated  from  the  Syriac  of  Moses 
Bar- Cephas,  a  writer  who  lived  before  the 
seventh  century,  1569,  8vo. ;  "  B.  Basilu 
Af/roy^yia,''  1569,  8vo. ;  "  Mosis  Mardeoi, 
Jacobuae,  &c.,  apud  Greg.  XIII.  P.  M.  Le- 
gati,  Professiones  Fidci  Du»,"  translated 
from  the  Syriac,  1569,  8vo. ;  "  Epistol® 
DucB,  &e.  ad  Pont,  Max.,"  from  the  Syriac, 
and  of  the  same  date ;  and  after  his  death 
were  published,  ^'  Explicatio  in  Historia^i 
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Josuie^"  1574>  folio5  and  ^^  Dispiitatio  de 
Coena  Domini,"  in  opposition  to  the  CaU 
vinist«,  1,67^9  4to.  Valerii  Andreas  BibL 
Belg.  R-eheri  Tkeat,  Fir.  Erud.  Oar. 
Moreru     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — M. 

MASO,  or  TOMMASO  FINIGUERRA, 
a  native  of  Florence,  is  by  the  Italian  writers 
accounted  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of 
making  prints  from  engravings  on  mctah  He 
is  commonly  thought  to  have  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  a  do- 
cument has  been  produced  by  Marini  in  his 

-  notes  to  Baldinucci's  Lives  of  Painters,  which 
proves  that  he  was  dead  in  1424.  He  was  a 
goldsmith  by  trade;  and  the  account  given  of 
his  invention  is,  that  it  being  his  practice  to 
make  an  earthen  mold  of  all  that  he  en- 
graved on  silver  for  inlaying,  or  what  was 
called  working  in  niello^  he  found,  on  pour- 
ing melted  sulphur  into  the  mold,  that  when 
rubbed  wiih  oil  and  lamp-black,  it  gave  upon 
paper  the  outline  of  what  had  been  engraved. 

'  What  use  was  made  by  him^of  this  discovery, 
by  what  steps  it  was  perfected,  and  whether 
it  was  carried  into  Germany  from  Italy,  or 
was  likewise  original  in  that  country,  are 
matters  of  great  doubt  and  controversy.  It 
is  not  certain  that  there  are  any  prints  of 
Maso's  extant ;  and  the  oldest  Italian  prints, 
which  are  those  oif  Pollajuolo  and  Andrea 
'  Mantegna,  are  posterior  to  some  of  the  old 
German  masters.  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Maso  did  in  fact  hit 
upon  such  a  discovery,  though  the  imme- 
diate  consequences  of  it  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained.    TirflAojcAi.— A. 

MASON,  John,  a  respectable  English  non- 

^ .  conformist  divine  and  useful  practical  writer 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  born  at  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  in  the  year  1705-6.  Where  he  was 
instructed  in  grammar-learning  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  he  pursued  his  academical 
studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend  and 
learned  John  Jennings,  who  opened  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  young  persons  to 
the  ministry  at  Kibworth  in  Leicestershire, 
.w.hich  be  removed  to  Hinckley  in  1729. 
Mr.  Mascm's  first, situation  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  academical  course,  was  that  of 
chaplain  and  private  tutor'  in  the  family  of 
gc^vefaor  Feak^,.  at  his  seat  near  Hatfield.  In 
1 729*30,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  to  a*  congregation  at  Dorking  in 
Surrey ;  with  ^vhom  he  continued  sevenu;ea 
years,  diligently  diaobaiging  the  duties  ol  hiiSi 
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itinctton,  and   highly  esteemed' both*  lii  « 
preacher  and  friend*     In   1740  he  firiTt  be«* 
came  known  to  the  publ|p  as  an  author,  'by 
printing  a  sermon,  entitled,  ^'  Subjection  im 
the  Higher  Powers;'*  which  was  followed, 
three  years  afterwards,    by  an   anonyroouf 
treatise,  entitled,  '^  A  plain  and  modest  Plea^ 
or,  A  sober  and  rational  Appeal  to  Infidels, 
occasioned  by  some  of  their  late  Produc* 
tions,"  &c.  8vo.     This  little  piece  met  with 
a  very  favour^le  reception,  and  procured  the 
author,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Walker^ 
formerly  tutor  to  an  academy  at  Mile-End, 
but  without  any  application  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Mason,  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.     In  1715,  he  pub*^ 
lished  his  excellent  treatise  on  "  Self  Know^ 
ledge,"  8vo.,  the  fifteenth  edition  of  which 
is  now   before  us.     It  has  been  deserved! j^ 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  treatiset 
on  practical  piety  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other  languaaei 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a  proper  work  for 
distribution  among  those  who  are  unable  t(l 
procure  books  at  their  own  expense,  by  se* 
veral  societies  both  amon^  the  dissenters  atid 
the  members  of  the  established  church.     It 
has  also  been  translated  into  different  foreiga 
languages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  con« 
tinent.     In  the  year  1 746,  on  the  invitation 
of  a  large  and   respectable  congregation  of 
dissenters,  Mr.  Mason  removed  to  t^heshunt 
in   Hertfordshire,  where  he    spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  as  a  very  useful  preacfaery 
and  continued  to  benefit  the  public  by  his  re- 
spectable writings.     In    17^1,  he  sent  into 
the   world  ht^   largest  work,    entitled,  the 
^^  Lord's  Day  Evening  Entertainment,"  in 
four  volumes,  6vo.,  containing  fifty-two  ser- 
mons ;  which  he  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
'*  complete  set  of  practical  discourses  for  the 
use  of  families,  recommending  and  urging 
the  great  and  substantial  points^  of  Christi- 
anity in  a  plain  and  striking  manner,  and 
free  from   all  distinguishing  peculiarities  in 
style   and  sentiments."     In  17M,  he  pub- 
lished **  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon  his  En- 
trance on--the  Ministerial  Office,"  8vo ;  con- 
taining judicious  directions   to  a  minister, 
with  regard  to  his  personal  conduct,  his  pri- 
vate studies,   and  his  public  ministrations. 
The  next  pnblication  of  our  author,  and  the 
moat  popular,  excepting  his  treatise  on  ^'  Self 
Knowleoge/'  made  its  appearance  in  1755, 
aad  is  entitled,  "The  Student  and  Pastor;., 
orv,  Directions  how  to  attain  to  Eminencfl  . 
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-mn&  Usefulness  in  those  respectivcx  "Charac- 
ters," 12mo.  This  was  followed  by  a  single 
^  Sermon"  in  the  following  year ;  and  in  1 758, 
by  a  volume,  entitled,  *<  Fifteen  Discourses, 
Devotional  and  Practical,"  fee.  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, consisting  of  **  An  historical  Dis- 
i»ertation  on  the  Analogy  between  the  Beha- 
viour of  God's  People  towards  Him  in  the 
several  Periods  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Church,  and  his  correspondent  Dispensation 
towards  them  in  those  respective  Periods  ;" 
8vo.  This  dissertation  displays  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  oF  ancient  artd  mo- 

'dem  history,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
critical  acumen  in  pointing  out  the  various 
analogies  which  subsist  between  the  different 
histunes ;  and  the  whole  is  rendered  highly 
interesting,  by  the  insertion  of  a  variety  of 
historical  and  biographical  facts,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  the  first  reformers. 
;  In  the  year  1761,  Mr.  Mason  published  a 
collection  of  excellent  discourses,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Christian  Morals,"  in  two  volumes 
Svo;  which  are  well  adapted  to  what  the 
author  tells  us  was  his  object  in  sending  them 
intD  the  world,  namely,  **  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  Christians  for  their  several  party  di- 
stinctions, and  to  recall  their  attention  to  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  those  indispu- 
table principles,  without  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  which  no  man  can  be  a  Christian^ 
and  all  the  TOod  sense  and  all  the  orthodoxy 
m  the  world  will  avail  him  nothing."  From 
9  t^rmon  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 

.  these  Discourses,  On  the  Death  of  King 
George  II.  and  some  other  of  his  single  ser- 
mons preached  on  political  occasions,  our 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  true  patriot, 
and  firm  friend  to  the  British  constitution  as 
settled  at  the  Revolution.  In  the  year  1750, 
be  published  *^  An  Elssay  on  Elocution,  or 
Pronunciation,  intended  chiefly  tor  the  As- 
sistance of  those  who  instruct  others  in  the 
Art  of  Reading,  and  of  those  who  are  often 
called  to  speak  in  Public,''  8vo.,  which  was 
80  well  received  that  it  underwent  three  im- 
pressions within  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
aud  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
many  of  our  popular  treatises  on  the  same 
sttbiectl  Not  long  afterwards  he  published 
**  An  Essay  on  the  Power  of  Numbers  and 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetical  Com- 
positions," Svo;  aud  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Power  and  Harmony  of  Prosaic  Numbers," 
8vQ,  being  a  sequel  to  the  preceding.  Both 
these  pieces^  likewise,  met  with  a  favourable 


reception  from  the  public ;  which  induced 
the  author,  in  }76\,  to  reprint  them  and  the 
**  Essay  on  Elocution,"  in  one  Svo  volume^ 
now  become  exceedingly  scarce.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Mason's  labours  were  not 
confined  to  his  professional  duties,  and  difl'e- 
rent  publieations,  since  he  also  found  time 
to  educate  several  young  gentlemen  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  to  one  of  whom  his 
*'  Letter  to  a  Friend,  &c.,"  published  iu 
1753,  was  addressed.  In  the  midst  af  his 
usefulness,  and  whenj  from  the  apparent  vi- 
gour of  his  consjtitution,  his  friends  haJ 
frround  to  hope  tor  the  continuance  of  his 
ife  through  many  future  years,  a  cold  which 
he  caught  brought  on  a  fever,  which  after  a 
short  confinement  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
February  17^3,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Mason's  religious 
sentiments  were  what  are  commonly  called 
moderately  orthodox:  he  was  an 'enemy  to 
controversy,  and  a  friend  to  {wace.  What 
appeared  to  him  to  be  Christian  truth  he  ho- 
nestly taught,  without  any  illiberal  or  unkind 
censures  of  those  who  might  differ  ftt)m  him 
in  some  particular  points  of  speculation. 
While  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  protestanf 
nonconformity,  as  conceiving  it  to  have  the 
nearest  connection  with  the  cause  of  trutlv 
and  liberty,  and  genuine  piety,  yet  his  mind' 
was  truly  catholic,  and  he  kept  himself  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  narrow  party  spirit 
of  those  who  would  confine  Christianity  to- 
their  own  particular  commimion ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  free  to  converse  with  others* 
as  with  Christian  brethren,  and  was  ready  to^ 
discern  and  acknowledge  real  merit,  and  to 
esteem  true  learning  and  piety  wherever  he- 
met  with  them.  His  sermons  were  correct, 
perspicuous,  nervous,  always  illustrative  of 
the  text  and  doctrine  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  explain  ;  and  they  were  ever  adapted 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  piety  and  charity.^ 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  grave  and  solemn.  His 
voice  was  clear,  his  deliver}'  deliberate,  di- 
stinct, and  void  of  all  affectation,  and  his 
manner  was  easy  and  natural.  His  personar 
character  was  an  excmpHfication  of  the  duties' 
and  virtue^  which  it  was  the  business  of  his 
life  to  enforce  j  and  in  his  intercotirse  with- 
the  world,  he  was  free,  easy,  communicative 
and  pleasant  in  cohversation.  and  much  of 
the  ^ntleman  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour. 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  he  published  some  single  sermons 
preached  on  paUipular  occasions ;  and  the. 
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polemical  lectures,  whicli  be  read  to  his  pu-  geous  array  of  bis  diction,  and  the  dazzling 

pais  were  printed  in  the  Protestant  Dissenter's  splendour  of  his  imagery,  characterizes  these 

Magazine  for  the  years  1794, 1795,  and  1796.  pieces,  which  were  generally  considered  as 

Life  pTi^jred  to  tkejifteenih  Edition  of  Self  displaying  more  of  the  artificial  mechanism 

Kvoivleaee. — M.  of  poetry,  than  of  its  genuine  spirit.     Sonve 

MASON,  William,  the  Rev.  an  English  "  Klegies,"   which   he  published  in    1763, 

poet  of  distinction,  born  in   1725,  was  the  with  much  elegance,  and  some  superfluity  of 

son  of  a  clcrgynfan  who  held  the  living  of  ornament,  are  in  general  marked  with  the 

Hull,     He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  col-  simplicity   of  language  proper  to  this  spe- 


iege,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  first  de 
gree  in  1745.  Thence  he  removed  to  Pem- 
broke college,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  1 747.  He  became  a  master  of  arts 
in  1749#  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1754, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Iio|deniesse,by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire,  and 
who  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
dhapjain  to  his  majesty.  The  first  public 
specimen  he  gave  ot  his  poetical  talents  was 
i"  1749,  when  he  printed  an  "  Ode  on  the 
Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  as 
.  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
which,  though  little  favoured  by  its  subject, 
eained  him  reputation.  "  A  Monody  to  the 
Meniory  of  Pope,"  and  a  poem  entitled, 
*f  Isis,  an  Elegy,*'  added  to  his  fame,  which 
received  a  great  accession  from  the  publication 
ia  J  752,  of  his  dramatic  poem  of  <*  Elfrida.'' 
In  this,  and  also  in  his  '^  Caractacus,''  first 
published  in  1759»  it  was  his  object  to  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus  in  tragedy.  As  his  own  genius  was 
rather  lyric  than  dramatic,  be  succeeded  in 
producing  some  sublim.e  and  richly  orna- 
mented odes,  which  placed  him  in  the  public 
opinion  next  to  his  friend  Gray  in  that  spe- 
cies of  composition  ;  but  he  failed  in  exciting 
the  interest  which  is  the  true  end  and  purpose 
of  tragedy.  Indeed,  the  chorus  is  so  evi- 
dently an  appendage  of  the  infant  and  imper- 
fect state  of  the  drama,  and  so  manifestly  in 


cies  of  composition,  and  breathe  noble  sen- 
timents of  freedom  and  virtue.  Mason, 
indeed,  is  throughout  one  of  the  purest  of 
poets  in  point  of  morality,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
warmest  of  those  literary  friends  ot  civil  li- 
berty who  distinguished  that  period.  A  col- 
lection of  all  his  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Installation  Qde,  and  Isis,  was  pub- 
lished in  an  8vo  volume  in  1764,  and  af-. 
terwards  went  through  se^veral  editions. 

In  1772  appeared  the  first  book  of  liis 
*^  English  Garden,"  a  didactic  and  descrip- 
tive poem  in  blank  verse,  of  which  the  fourih 
and  concluding  book  was  printed  in  1781, 
The  purpose  of  this  work  v  as  to  recommend 
by  the  charms  of  poetr}-  the  modern  system 
of  natural  or  landscape  gardening,  which- 
the  writer  adheres  to  with  all  tberi{/ovirx>f  ex  -^ 
elusive  taste.  The  versification  of  the  poem 
is  formed  upon  the  best  models,  and  the  de-i 
scription  is  in  many  parts  rich  and  vivid  ; 
but  a  general  air  of  stiffness,  and  the  dry  mi- 
nuteness of  the  preceptive  part,  prevented  it 
from  attaining  any  considerable  degree  of  po- 
pularity. As  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  dear  frieud  Gray  :  he  published  in 
1 775  "'  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  To  which 
are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Juife  and  Writ- 
ings," 4to.  To  the  poems  a  few  additions^ 
were  made  of  hitherto  HinpubliKhed  pieces/ 
With  the  Memoirs  were  agreeably  inter- 
spersed original  Letters,  connected  by  narra- 
tive, in  a   mauner  which  has    since  been 


jurious  to  the  development  of  plot  and  the  adopted  in  several  biographical  works,  and 
display  of  passion,  that  a  pedantic  attach-  which  was  peculiarly  suitable  in  this  instance, 
ment  to  the  ancients  could  alone,  suggest  its /.on  account  of  the  paucity  of  anecdotes  and 
revival.  Mason  did  not  originally  compose  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Mason's 
these  pieces  for  the  modern  stage,  which,  with  -^wn  observations  on  the  chars^cter  and  genius 
a  kina  of  lofty  disdain  that  adhered   to  his    of  his  friend  did  honour  to  his  taste  and 


literary  character,  he  considers  as  sunk  be- 
low his  level  by  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  though  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  fit  them  for  reprcbentation,  and  they 
w^re  brought  upon  the  theatre,  they  could 
obtain  no  permanent  place  there.  In  1756, 
Mason  published  a  small  collection  of  new 
*'  Odes."  An  imitation  of  the  great  object 
of  bis  poetical  reverence.  Gray,  in  the  gor- 


feclings,  and  the  volume  was  favourably  rc- 
ceivca  by  the  public. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Maspn 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  li- 
berty. In  his  political  conduct  at  the  place 
of  his  residence  he  acted  with  the  friends  of 
reform,  and  the  opposers  of  such  ^measures, 
a9  were  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
oiF  freemen.     Puriug  the  American  war^  he 
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toot  Ihe  occasibix  of  admiral  Keppel^?  acquit* 
tal  to  address  aa  ^*  Ode  to  the  Naval  Omcers 
oJ  Groat  Britain,  1779;"  ia  which  he  strongly 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  hostilities 
eavryiing  on  against  the  transatlantic  part  of 
the  community.  When  the  kie  Mr.  Pitt 
rose  to  power  in  1 782,  he  was  greeted  by 
Mason  in  an  ^^Ode"  which  contained  many 
patriotic  and  manly  sentiments,  though  in- 
jured in  their  effect  by  the  tinsel  of  his  lyric 
imagery.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Yorkshire  association  for  procuring  a  reform 
in  parliament,  of  which  measure  Mr»  Pitt 
had  declared  himself  a  decided  advocate;  and 
Mason,  with  the  n>£^rity  of  the  whigs  of 
that  time,  regarded  him  as  the  heaven-born 
minister  who*  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
mition,  and  renovate  its  constitution.  The 
mind  of  our  poet  had  been  early  impressed  with 
»  fondness  for  the  sister-art  of  painting,  and 
at  a  juvenile  age  he  had  attempted  a  transla- 
tion of  Fresnoy's  Latin  poem  on  that  art. 
This,  he  revised  and  improved  ^'  to  the  utmost 
of  his  mature  abilities,''  and  published  in 
1783,  in  a  4to  volume,  enriched  with  the  an* 
notations  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  andothef 
additions.  Few  metrical  versions  have  been 
better  executed  than  this,  which  unites  ^reat 
elegance  of  language  and  versification  with  a 
obrrect  representation  of  a  difficult  original. 

Mason  has  hitherto  scarcely  appeared  in 
bis  character  of  a  clergyman.  Besides  the: 
Kving  with  which  he  was  presented  soon 
after  taking  orders,  he  obtained  the  prefer- 
ments of  precentor  and  canon-residentiary  of 
the  cathedral  of  York.  At  that  church  he 
preached  in  1 788  an  <^  Occasional  Discourse'* 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave-traile,  which  was 
an  animated  declamation  against  the  inhumai- 
liity  of  that  traffic.  In  the  same  year  he  ap- 
peared as  the  editor  of  the  Poems  of  his 
friend  W.  Whitehead  the  poet-laureate,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir. 
The  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Revo- 
.  hfttion  in  that  year  called  forth  a  new  exertion 
of  his  lyric  powers  in  a  ^*  Secular  Ode,"  which 
breathed  the  usual  spirit  of  his  muse  of  free- 
dom. A  taste  for  music  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  totally  disjoined  from  the  poeti- 
cal faculty  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Mason,  who  was  both  a  warm  lover  of  that 
art,  and  a  proficient  in  it.  He  properly  made 
his  musical  knowledge  subservient  to  his  cle- 
rical office,  in  a  publication  of  <*  Essays, 
historical  and'  critical^  on  English  Church 
Music,"  which  appeared  in  1795,  12mo. 
This  work  is  allowed  to  contain  naany  judi- 


cioas  and  useful  observatioiis,  cftn  fay  those 

who  think  he  has  earried  much  too  far  the  idear 
of  '  simplifying  church -music,  and  call  in 
question  the  justness  of  soaie  of  his  princi- 
ples. An  additional  volume  of  hie  "  Poems" 
was  given  to  the  public  in  1797>  consisting  of 
miscellaneous  pieces,  partly  the  revised  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth,  partly  the  effiisiotisof 
his  old  age.  Among  the  latter  is  a  '*  Palinody 
to  Liberty,"  which  expresses  the  change 
wrought  in  his  political  principles  by  the  un- 
happy events  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
at  his  time  of  life,  possessed  of  an  elegant 
retreat  and  all  the  comforts  of  dignified  opu- 
lence, he  should  have  caught  the  fear  of  inno- 
vation, which  became  the  epidemic  ®f  the 
time,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  how  much 
soever  the  conversion  operated  upon  him,  as 
upon  many  others  of  the  former  friends  of 
lioerty,  may  be  lamented.  Although  this  vo- 
lume contains  several  compositions  whiclt 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  among  which  are 
two  dramatic  pieces,  it  scarcely  made  any  ad- 
dition to  the  poetical  reputation  of  the  writer.. 

Mr.  Mason  died  in  April  17979  at  the  age 
of  72,  in  consequence  of  a  mortiication  oc- 
casioned by  a  hurt  in  his  leg.  He  had  mar- 
ried an  amiable  lady,  who  died  of  a  consump* 
rion  in  17^7,  and  was  buried  at  Bristol  ca- 
thedral,^  under  a  monument  on  which  are  in« 
scribed  some  very  tender  and  beautiful  lines^ 
by  her  husband*  His  character  in  private  life 
was  exemplary  for  worth  and  aetive  benevo- 
lence, though  not  without  a  degree  of  state- 
liness  and  assumed  superiority  in  his  manner^ 
probably  fostered  by  his  provincial  residence 
A  tablet  has  been  placed  to  his  memory 
in  Poet's  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey^ 
Besides  his  avowed  writings,  there  have  been 
popularly  attributed  to  him  a  satirical  poem, 
of  much  temporary  distinction,  entitled  ^*  An> 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers," 
together  with  some  other  pieces  of*  political 
satire  which  appeared  about  the  same  time*. 
The  strength  of  language,  and  the  sarcastic 
humour,  of  these  performances,  give  them  a 
cast  so  different  from  his  usual  style  of  com- 
position, that  the  internal  evidence  is  supposed 
to  decide  against  his  title  to  them  ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  could  occasionally  write  with 
energy  and  simplicity;  and  the  objects  of 
satire  in  these  pieces  are  such  as  he  was  likely 
to  have  fixed  upon  .Gent.  Magaz.  Monthly 
Review. — A. 

MASSANIELLO,  orTOMMASO  ANF- 
ELLO,  a  remarkable  leader  of  revolt,  was  the 
son  of  a  fisherman  of  AmaUi^  where  he  vi^as 
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fevrti  about  16^9.  He  came  to  Naples  to  ex- 
ercise hifi  father'*  calling,  and  was  diatin- 
gubbed  among  his  companions  by  bis  cour* 
age,  activity  and  integrity.  He  was  of  a 
i^iddling  stature  and  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance, and  was  equally  beloved  ^nd  esteemed 
by  those  of  his  class.  The  duke  of  Arcos, 
had  been  made  viceroy  of  Naples  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  in  1646.  He  was  of  a  rapacious  dis- 
position }  and  in  order  to  convert  into  ready 
money  a  gift  which  had  been  voted  by  the 
states,  he  mortgaged  it  to  some  merchants, 
and  assigned  tfa^  a  duty  upon  fruit  for  the 
payment.  Thifl  tax  occasioned  great  discon- 
tent among  the  common  people,  who  sub- 
sisted chieily  upon  that  article  in  the  summer 
montlis,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment augmented  the  general  disaffection. 
At  this  time,  the  year  1647,  Masfianiello  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  a  wife 
and  children.  His  wife  had  been  detected 
in  smuggling  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  and 
had  been  ini prisoned  for  the  offence,  and 
condeomed  to  pay  a  large  fine,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  furniture^  Exasperatedi  both  on  his 
own  and  the  public  account,  Massaniello 
laid  a  plan  with  some  of  his  comrades  for 
raising  a  tumult  at  the  approach'mg  festival  of 
the  Cannelites,  when  it  was  customary  to 
entertain  the  people  with  a  mock  fight  be- 
tween two  parties  of  youths,  one  repreaentin^ 
Turk»,  and  the  other  Christians;  He  procured 
himself  to  be  appointed  captain  of  one  of  these 
bands,  and  one  of  his  confidents,  of  the 
other;  and  he  took  uncommon  pains  in  discip* 
jiningthcm  to  the  use  of  bludgeons.  Beforcthe 
appointed  time,  however,  a  disturbance  arose 
in  the  market  between  the  tax-gatherers  and 
some  sellers  of  figs  from  the  country,  when 
Massaniello^  who  was  present  with  his  com- 
pany, incited  them  to  drive  away  the  officers, 
and  pillage  the  office  at  which  the  tax  was 
received.  He  was  soon  joined  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  populace,  who  demolished  all  the 
fax-offices  throughout  the  city,  and  then 
proceeded  with  hiui  at  their  head  to  the  vice- 
roy's palace,  where  they  demanded  the  abo^ 
liiion  of  the  tax.  The  viceroy,  instead  of  or- 
tlcring  his  guards  to  disperse  them,  sufTered 
them  to  rush  into  the  |>alace  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  while,  he  escaped  by  a  back  door, 
and  took  shelter  in  a  convent.  There  he 
signed  a  billet  abolishing  all  taxes  upon  pro- 
visions ;  and  he  also  caused  a. large  pension 
to  be  offered  to  Massaniello,  which  he  nobly 
refused. 
These  timid  concessions  were  not  likely  to 


restore  order  tn  a  eily  kft  at  the  tnercy  of  z 
triumphant  mob.     At  the  inati^ation  or  some- 
malcontents,  Masaanietlo  was  mduced'to  ia- 
sue  a  command  for  bunainf  the  houses  of 
all   persons  concerned    in  levying  the  tax, 
which   was  cheerfully   executed.     He  then 
required    the   viceroy    to    abolish    all   the 
taxes  of   every    kind,    and    to    deliver   up 
the  charter  of  exemption  granted  to  Naples 
by  Charles  V.    With  the  policy  of  falsehood' 
and  cowardice,  the  viceroy  sent  a  spurious 
deed  by  the  hands  of  a  popular  nobleman, 
the  duke  of  Matalone,  wnom  he  had  impri- 
soned.    Upon  the  discovery,  of  the  fraud,  the 
duke  was  maltreated,  and  several  of  thenobility 
were  murdered,  and  others  had  their  houses 
burnt.  Massaniello,  drest  in  hi^  usual  tattered 
apparel,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  vast  body  of 
men,  and  exercised  uncontrolled  sway.    He 
spent  little  time  in  refreshment  or  repose,  gave 
his  orders  with  precision  and  jud^ent,  and 
appeared  free  from  all  personal  views  of  in- 
terest or  ambition.     While  he  was  negotiat- 
ing a  general  accommodation,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  his  life  by  the  dnke  of 
Matalone,    wlio  designed  that   his   brother 
Don  Joseph  should  head- the  revolt  after  the 
leader  was  removed.    The  attempt,  however, 
which  was  .made  by  his  hired  banditti,  failed 
of  success,  and  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of 
them,  with  Don  Joseph  himself.     Massa- 
niello, rendered  suspicious  by  this  circum- 
stance, began  to  govern  with  more  severity, 
and  put  to  death  several  persons  upon  mere 
surmises.      The  viceroy,   apprehending  lest 
the  French  should  make  advantage  of  this 
confusion,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Massa- 
niello, granting  every  thing  that  had  been  de- 
manded, and  agreeing  that  he  should  retain 
his  power,  and  the  people  their  arms,  till  h 
had  been  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain.    At 
his  desire,  Massaniello  paid  him  a  visit,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbishop,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  threaten  him  with  excommunication 
before  he  would  consent  to  lay  aside  his  rags, 
and  assume  a  magnificent  dress.  He  received  a 
formal  commission  from  the  viceroy,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  erected  several  gibbets,  and 
put  a  number  of  criminals  to  death  without 
the  forms   of  law,  though,  it    is  said,  with 
due  regard  to  natural  justice.     But  he  had 
ascended  to  a  heigjit  which  his  head  was  not 
able  to  bear.     Intoxicated  with>  power,  and 
disordered  by  the  constant  agitation  of  his 
mind,  he  became  quite  fraptic,  and  for  two  or* 
three  days  performed  several  extravagant  ac- 
tions,, to  which  an  end  was  put  by  his  assas- 
sination, July  18th,  only  ten  days  after  his 
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'CKtraordmary  election.  His  heaid  was'carri^d 
on  a  pole  by  the  populace,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  common  sewer  ;  yet,  so  mu- 
table and  7oid  of  reason  are  the  mob  !  on  the 
pjrioe  of  bread  being  raised  a  few  days  after, 
tbey  began  to  regret  him,  and  taking  up  his 
cerpse,  carried  it  through  the  streets  in  solemn 
procession,  and  gave  it  a  magnificent  burial. 
The  tumult  he  had  excited  .did  not  subside 
till  after  the  Neapolitans  had  entirely  thrown 
<^  the  yoke  of  Spain.  (See  Guise  Henry  duke 
of  IL)     Mod.  Univers*  HisU — A. 

MASSIEU,  William,  an  estimable  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1665.  Comii\g 
9  to  Paris  to  finish  his  studies,  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits,  but  afterwards  quitted 
their  society  in  order  to  follow  his  literary 
tastes  more  at  liberty,  fie  was  engiiged  by 
-  M.  Sacy  of  the  French  academy  in  the  edu- 
pation  of  his  sun,  and  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  several  men  of  learning,  by  whose 
means  he  became  a.  mem  her  of  the  Trench 
academy,  and  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles  lettrcs.  In  17  tO,  be  was  nomi- 
nated Greek  professor  in  the  college  royal, 
which  post  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1793* 
The  abbe  Massieu  was  of  a  modest,  simple, 
and  unaffected  cliaracter,  solely  attachea  to 
his  studies  and  literary  friendships.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
from  cataracts  in  his  latter  years  ;  and  havmg 
recovered  that  of  one  by  an  operation,  he 
did  not  choose  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  further 
attempt.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
ancient  languages,  of  which  he  gave  proof  by 
his  jMiblications.  Tl>eee  were,  several  dis- 
sertations in  the  ^<  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  ;*'  a  **  Preface  to  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Tourreil  j"  a  "  Trans- 
lation of  Six  Odes  of  Pindar,  with  Notes  ;" 
•^Histoire  dc  la  Poesie  Fran9oise,"  much 
esteemed  for  its  curious  researches,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  its  style ;  it  comes  down 
only  to  the  time  of  Marot ;  a  Latin  "  Poem 
'  on  Coffee,"  inserted  by  the  abbe  d'Olivet  in 
his  collection  of  the  works  of  some  modern 
Latin  poets.  Moreri.  Nouv.Dict.  Hist. — A. 
MASSILLON,  John  Baptist,  a  French 
prelate  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors or  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  at 
Hieres  in  ^rovence,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1663.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
and  agreeable  liianners  ;  and  in  the  different 
towns  to  which  be  was  sent,  he  gained  all 


hearts  by  the  agreeablencss  of  bis  wit,  the 
liveliness  of  his  character,  and  his  delicate 
and  obliging  politeness.      These   qualifica- 
tidns,   however,  and  the  esteem  which  tbey 
procured  him  among  persons  of  all*  ranks^ 
excited  the  jealousy  of  bis  brethren  ;  and  his 
superiors,  having  been  led  to  entertain  suspi- 
cions of  his  being  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
some  females,  sent  him  to  one  of  their  houses 
in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.     Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  teach  divinity  at  Vienne ;  and 
it  was  in  this  place  that  he  made  his  first  ef- 
forts in  eloquence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ' 
death  of  Henry  de  Villars,  archbishop  of  that 
city^  whose  funeral  oration  he  pronounced. 
So  general  and  warm  was  the  approbation 
with  which  this  discourse  was  received,  thjit 
the  preacher's  fame  reached  the  ears  of  Father 
de  la  Tour,  thai  general  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Orator)',  who  gave  orders  for  his  being 
sent  to  Paris.     Sometime  after  his  arrival,  ^ 
be'mg  abked  by  the  general  what  he  thought 
of  the  preachers  of  most  note  injhe  capital, 
he  replied,  ''  They  discover  great  genius  and 
abilities ;  but  if  I  preach,  I  shall  not  preach 
as  they  do.^*     He  kept  his  word,  and  adopted 
a  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  was  properly 
bis  own.    in  some  res|)ects,  indeed,  he^misrht 
be  said  to  make  Botirdaloue  his  model ;  But 
his  natural  zcnius  prevented  him  from  closely 
imitating   that  great  orator.    The  latter  ex- 
celled in  strict  and   logical   reasoning  ;  but 
Massillon  aimed  more  at  reaching  the  heart  by 
pathetic  addresses,  and  in  this  species  of  elo« 
quence  became  unrivalled.     A  sermon  ex- 
cellent   in  all    respects,   says   D'Alembert, 
would  have  bt^n  one  in  which  the  peculiar 
recommendations  of  both  these  extraordinary 
men  had  been  judiciously  combined.     Mas* 
sillon's  style  and  language  were  simple,  ele- 
gant, and  perspicuous ;  his  imagination  lively, 
but  well  regulated  ;  his  images  striking  and 
natural ;  his  thoughts  just  and  delicate ;  at^d 
his   representations    animated   and   forcible. 
His  manner  of  delivery,  likewise,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  give  success  to  the  kind  of 
eloquence  to  which  his  genius  directed  him. 
At  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  pulpit, 
he  appeared  to  be  dee|>ly  impressed  with  the 
great   truths   which    he  was  about   to  pro-  - 
nounce.    When  he  rose  to  address  his  audi- 
ence, his  air  was  modest,  but  collected  ;  his 
eyes  were  humbly  directed  downwards  ;  his 
gesture  was  easy  and  unstudied,  and  accom-  - 
panied  with  little  action ;  and  his  tone  of  voice 
was    inimitably    touching    and    unaffected* 
With  these  recommendations  he  fascinated 
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AeilWnticn  of  his  audience,  and'tnade  him- 
«eif  heard  with  that  profound  silence,  which 
was  a  highei*  compliment  to  the  orator  than 
the  mast  tumuhuary  applause.  **  Fectora 
mulcet,"  would  have  been  an  appropriate 
motto  to  his  portrait.  Among  the  crowds 
who  resorted  to  the  churches  where  he 
■preached,  was  oiie  day  the  famous  actor  Ba- 
ron, who,  on  meeting  him  afterwards  at  a 
house  open  to  men  of  letters,  said  to  him, 
*^  You,  father,  have  a  manner  of  your  own  ; 
continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  leave  rules 
to  others."  The  same  actor,  on  coming 
another  time  firom  hearing  him,  observed  to 
orie  of  his  companions  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, **  Such  a  man  is  the  true  orator,  and  we 
are  merely  actors.*' 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  fame  of  Massillon 
.excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king  to  hear  him, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  preach  a  course  of 
Advent  sermons  at  Versailles.  Here,  on  an  au^^ 
dience  accustomed  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Bos- 
suet  and  a  Bonrdaloue,  his  powers  produced 
the  same  effect  as  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Parisian  piilpits.  During  his  attendance  at 
court  on  this-  occasion,  Lewis  XI V,  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  him  this  fine  compli- 
ment :  "  My  father,**  said  he,  ^H  have  often 
had  my-  pulpit  filled  by  celebrated  orators, 
Avith  whom  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  ;  but 
whenever  I  hear' you,  I  aui  much  displeased 
with  myself."  In  the  year  1717,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  then  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, nominated  him  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne;  but^beforehis  conse- 
cration and  d^partui^  to  his  charge,  appointed 
him  to 'preach  a  coitrse  of  Lent' sermons  before 
the  young  king  Lewis  XV.  These  sermons, 
which  are  ten  in  number,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  "Le  petit  Carfime,"  were  composed 
by  the  author  m  Uss  than  three  months,  and 
are  said  by  D*  Alembert  to  exhibit  a  model  of 
true  pulpit  eloquonoc.  In  1719,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a'member /of  the  French  adademy. 
Two  years  £tfterwards  he  was  presented  to  the 
abbey  of^Savigny,  of  the  Cistercian  ofder", 
in  the  diocede  oi  Avranchcs.  In  17*3,  he 
pronounced  at  St.  Dennis  the  funeral  oration 
of  Elijrabtih  Ch'arlotte  of  Bavaria^  duchess 
dowager  of  Orleans.  The  remainder  of  his 
li-fe  he  spent  almost  entirely  in  his  diocese, 
diligently  occupied  in  the  discharge' ofr  his 
episcopal  functions,  andgaiiiing  all'liearlslDy 
his  miMness,  his  politeness^  aad  his  bencf- 
ficence.  His  public  and  private  charities-  were 
immense,  and  exhausted  almost  the  whole  of 
the  iincome  4i£  his  see.    Eroia  bb  ^bve  of 


.  peace,  he  was  accustomed  to  invite  at  the 
snme  time  to  his  country-house,  members  of 
his  own  congregation  and  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  where  he  endeavoured  to  make  them 
forget  their  theological  quarrels,and  to  unite  in 
friendship  and  good-will  towards  each  othe^, 
if  they  could  not  agtee  in- opinion;  hut  he 
had  not  the  satisfactron  of i  seeing  much  suc- 
'Cess  attend  his  truly  benevolent  .and  Chrifetiaft 
design.  He  died  in  1^2,  about  the  age  bf 
sixty-nine,  deeply  lamented  by  his  flock,  who 
imiversally  regarded  him  .with  filial  reve- 
rence and  affection.  Soon  after  his- death, 
four  or  five  small  volumes  of  «**  Sermons*' 
were  published  under  his  name,  and  wefe 
often  reprinted;  but  they  .were  an  imposition 
upon  the  public,  containing,  amidst  a  coDeet- 
tion* of  discourses  plundered  from  different 
authors,  not  more  than  twenty  of  Massil- 
lon's,  and  those  in  a  very   imperfect  state. 

'  The  only  genuine  edition ^of  hrs  works  is  that 
originally  published  by  his^  nephew,  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  in 
1/45  and  1746,  in  fourteen  volumes  ISmo^ 
of  a  larger,  aiid  twelve  of  a  smaller,  size. 
They  contain  a  complete  eaurse  of  *'  Sermons 
for  Advent  and  Lent  5^'  the  «*  Petit  Careme" 
•already  mentioned ;  several  *f^  Funeral  Ora* 
tions,"  ^*' Panegyrics^  8dc.  ;"  ^*  Ecclesiasticd 
Cc7iftrences ;"  and  ^^  Paraphrases"  of  sevfrr 
ral  psalms.  In  1 746,  the  abb6  de  ia  Porte 
published^  in  one  volume  12mo,  a  jndieious 
selection  of  the  most  strik-ing  and  beadtiftil 
passages  from  our  author's  sermons,  enti- 
tkrdy  "  Thoughts  on  various  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Topics,  &c."  which  has  since  beeu 
added  as  a  btst  Volumes  to.  the>  different  edi^ 
tions  of  his  wo^ks.  'D^Alembeti^s  Eloge  de 
Massillon.  MorarL'  Nouv.  Dict'.>Hist» — M. 
MASSINGEH,  Philip,  an  early  English 
dramatic  writer  of  great  merit,  was  born  in 
1584  at  Salisbury.'  His  father,'  Arthur  Mas- 
singer,  wap  in  tJM?  semcc  of  IJenry  second 
carf  of  PenAroke,  in  whose  family  Philip  pro-^ 
foably  had  his  education.  <  In  the  lethyCar 
of  his  age- he  was  enCeicda  commoner  of  St. 
Alban'^  Hall,  Oxford,  whem  he  appears  to 
have  been  supported  at  the  expense  of  Wil- 
liam then  carl  of  Pembiukfi..  It  is  ^asserted 
by  Antony  Wood,  that  in  the  university  he 
'^^•gave  his. mind  mtige.  t0)poetry  andTomance; 
tiiaxi  to  logic  and  philbaophy,''fwbich  latter 
studies  he  was  sent  by  hisrpatroil  to  oultivate, 
probably  with  a  Vie vy, iof  britigirfgrhim  for- 
ward in  "some  prbfcssion.  ;  He  lefti  Ox&id 
without  a  degree ;  and  bis  father  being  dead, 
and  hipsatron's  favaurprobably.'with'dra\vn,h^  - 
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•fonsd  M  other  meant  of  support  than  to  cm- 
ploy  his  talents  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  His 
latest  bioerapher  thinks  he  has  found  sufEcient 
proof  in  his  works  that  be  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  to  which 
circumstance  may  be  imputed  the  defeat  of 
his  prospects  in  life,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  ;  but  perhaps  nothing  more  is  implied 
in  the  passages  supposed  to  afford  this  proof, 
than  that  he  preferred  for  poetical  use  those 
fanciful  and  romantic  notions  which  M^ere 
early  concomitants  of  corrupted  Christianity. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  undoubt 
ed  ge^iuS'should  have  remained  16  years,  from 
1606  to  1&^9  scarcely  known  to  the  public 
an  the  profession  he  had  adopted  ;  for  it  was 
-not  till  the  iatter  date  that  his  first  printed 
.play,  the  ^*  Virgin-Martyr,"  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  probability  is,  that  he  was 
Tchiefly  employed  during  that  interval  in  giv- 
?fiig  assistance  to  other  writers,  ipr  <at  that 
4ime  partnerships  in  'dramatic  composition 
vere  not  unusual ;  and  'in  particular  there  is 
/eason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  coadjutor  to 
f  letcher  in  some  of  the  pieces  that  b(»re  his 
fiame.  A  document  has  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Malone  from  the  records  of  Dulwich  col- 
lege, which  proves  Massinger's  dramatic  cnn« 
-^  ttectaon  with  Fletcher  aod  others,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  gives  melancholy  evidence  of  his 
Stressed  circumstances;  sinod  he  is  one  of 
iboee  wbounited-in  a  supplicatory  application 
to  a  manager  for  a  loan  of  five  pounds  to  rescue 
them  from  jail.  There  is  .also  proof  oi^.tht 
existence  of  several  manuscript  plays  of  Mas* 
ainger's,  with  which  he  probably  supplied  the 
temporary  demands' Gpf  the  theatre,  and  pn>i> 
vided  for  his  t>wn  wadts,  before  fame  was  so 
much  an  object  .with  him,  as  a  subsistence. 
Of  his  Kfevcryfcw  circumstances  are  recorded, 
and  it  seems  .to  have  been  spent  in  an  unva- 
ried attention  'tohis  business  as  a  dramatist, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  few  patrons,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  appears  to  have 
keen  Philip  earl  of  Montgomery.  Me  seems 
never  to  have  risen  above  inchgence/  and  in 
ibis  dedications  he  tnor^  than  6nx:e  affirms  that 
he  should  have  found  it  diflrcuit  to  subsist, 
ibadiienol  seceived^hoiaid  of  bis  benefactors. 
Such  was  the  necessitous  anddi^pendent  con- 
^iiontxfan  eminentdramatic  ^t  in  the^reigns 
-of  JaniesfSfid ChartesIJ  Mhasinger died  from 
a  sudden  tddispOshtoti  in*  March  1640,  atiiis 
•honae  Dh:tfaeBank^e,  South  wark,^and  was 
Ibutted'  ih  the  fchurch^yaW  of  ;Stt  Saviour's, 
hy  the  side  of  his  broiher^poct  Fletcher.  By 
Ihpse  of  .h^is  cotdnporartes  who -mention  him, 


he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  singular  modestjTf 
gentleness,  and  urbanity,  nor  does  he  appear 
ever  to  have  made  an  enemy.  Indigence  seems 
to  have  depressed  his  spirits  ;  for  his  dedica- 
tions are  written  in  a  humble  strain,  with  free 
confessions  of  his  poverty,  but  without  que^ 
rulousness. 

The  list  of  plays  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  Massinger  amount^  to  38,  of  which, 
]  7  only  are  printed  in  the  fullest  edition  of  his 
works*  Their  popularity  seems  never  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  compositions  of 
Shakespear,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
nor  have  any  of  them  present  possession  of  the 
stage,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his 
comedy  of  **  Anew  Way  to  pay  old  Debts," 
which  occasionally  makes  its  appearance.  His 
principal  excellence  is  in  tra^uy,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  one  of  the  early  English 
dramatists  who  has  surpassed  him  in  harmony 
of  verse  and  beauty  of  langua^,  or  in  strength 
of  character-  His  pieces  have  the  irregularity 
of  plot  common  at  that  period,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  low  and  gro.ss  scenes,  sometimes  pro- 
bablv  supplied  by  an  inferior  hand.  •  What  ia 
perhaps  a  greater  defect,  there  are  few  of  his 
plots  which  have  not  something  extravagant^ 
uimatural,  or  disgusting,  whicn  accounts  for 
their  disappearance  from  the  theatre,  though 
many  of  their  scenes  and  characters  are  highly 
interesting.  Theportraits,  too,  are  drawn  more 
from  general  ideas  in  his  own  <2onception^ 
than  from  the  observation  of  real  nature;  and 
bis  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Shakespear,  with  whom  in 
some  points  he  may  justly  be  paralleled.  One 
of  his  most  striking  tragedies,  the  *^  Fatal 
Dowry,''  has  afforded  the  outline  of  the 
**  Fair  Penitent"  of  Roweg  who,  in  r:espect 
of  moral  effect,  as  well  as  of  strength  and 
dignity,  has  fallen  beneath  his  model.  Mas* 
singer  is  generally  pure  in  his  morality,  though 
he  has  the  grossness  and  indelicacy  of  Ian* 
gua^  from  which  scarcely  any  writer  of  that 
age  is  free.  His  comedy  has  much  of  this 
fault,  and  often  degenerates  into  low  buffoon* 
ary,  though  it  is  not  devoid  of  true  humour. 
The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Massingeristhatof  Mr.  Gifford  in  four  vo« 
lumee  8vo.  1805;  from  whose  hfe  of  the  author 
prefixed,  the  substanoe  of  ibe  preceding  ac* 
cobht'  is  taken>->-A*  ;  •  .  . 

MASSINISSA,acelebrated  African  prince^ 
was  the  son  of  Gaia,  kin^  of. the  Mi^syli, 
one  of  the  people  composing  ithe  Nu«))diaa 
nation.  In  the.  year  fi»  C.  £ia,.MaS9inissa9 
then  about  the  age  x)f  17.^  Was  sent  fay  his 
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father,  who  liad  cnad^  a  treaty  wUh  the  Car- 
thaginians, against  Syphax  kin^  of  the  Mas*- 
soesyli,  another  Numidiiin  peo[3e,  whom  he 
twice  defeated.  He  afterwards  served  at  the 
head  of  the  Nuniidian  auxiliaries  of  the  Car* 
tbaginians  in  Spain>  and  was  very  instrumental 
in  the  defeat  «nd  death  of  the  two  Scipiofi, 
When  young  Scipio,  however,,  had  restored 
the  Roman,  superiority  in  that  country,  Maa- 
sinissa  privatelv  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  him,  and  oecame  an  ally  of  the  Romans. 
During  this  time  his  father  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded first  by  his  brotlier  Desalces,  and  then 
by  that  brother'ji  eldest  son.  The  latter  was 
expelled  and  slain  bv  one  M^zetulus,  a  person 
of  the  royal  bloocf,  who  reigned  under  the 
title  of  guardian  to  Lacumaces,  the  surviving 
son  of  Desalces.  On  the  news  of  these  events, 
Massinissa  returned  to  Africa,  and,  having  ob- 
tained succours  from  Bocchar  king  of  Man- 
ritania,  expelled  bis  competitors,  and  placed 
himself  upon  the  Massylian  throne,  before 
he  was  well  seated  on  it,  Syphax,  dreading  hi^ 
ambition  and  martial  talents,  attacked  liim 
with  a  numerous  army,  and,  giving  him  a 
tptal  defeat,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  on 
mount  Balbus.  Thence  he  made  freciuent  in- 
cursions on  thq  adjacent  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory, and  proved  so  troublesome  that  Sy-< 
phax  sent  against  him  one  of  his  most  active 
commanders,  with  orders  to  bring  him  either 
alive  or  dead.  Masfiinissa  was  in  consequence 
driven  from  his  retreat,  and  obliged  to  make 
his  esQape,  wounded,  across  a  river,. with  four 
horsemen  only,  two  of  whom  were  drowned 
in  the  passage.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  a 
cave,  supported  by  the  robbcfies  of  bis  two 
attendants,  till  his  wound  wa3  healed,  when 
he  boldly  proceeded  towards  his  own  frontiers, 
publicly  aeclaring  that  he  intended  to  make 
an  attempt  for  the  r^overy  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  such  a  number  of  par- 
tisans, that  he  not  only  recovered  the  throne 
of  the  Massyli,  but  was  able  to  make  incur- 
sions on  the  dominions  of  Syphax.  To  this 
prince  he  hort  an  inveterate  enmity  on  ac- 
count of  Sophonisba,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  Asdrubal,  who, 
after  being  contracted  to  Massinissa,  bad  been 
obliged  to  marry  Syphax,  as  the  means  of 
engaging  him  in  an  alliance  with  Carthage. 
He  was  now,  however,  the  victim  of  his  rc^ 
sentment ;  for  Syphax,  collecting  a  powerful 
army,  made  an  attack  upon  Massinissa,  while 
his  son  Vermina  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  cut 
oft*  almost  the  whole  of  his  troops,  the  prince 
himself  escaping  with  difficulty  with  a  few 
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borse.  He  hovered  about  the  sea-coast  till  .tk4 
arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  Laelin^^  ■  Ac«. 
cording  to  Ljvy's  account,  he  immediaitely 
joined  the  Romans;  but  Appian  relates,  that 
the  mother  of  Mas^^inissa  being  a  cafiiltve  in 
the  hands  of  Syphax,  he  pretended  to  be  of 
the  Carthaginian  party,  till  through  his  arn 
tifices  Hanno  the  son  of  Asdrubal  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  upon  which 
event  he  openly  declared  for  the  latter  5  not 
doubting  that  he  could  obtain  his  mother's  li- 
beration in  exchange.  Soon  after,  Scipio 
gained  a  victory  over  Asdrubal,  and  Laelius 
and  Massinissa  defeated  Syphax,  and  took 
him  and  his  son  prisoners.  Massinissa  then 
appearing  before  that  king's  capital,  Cirtha, 
entered  it  without  resistance,  and  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  palace,  with  the  mtention 
of  punishing  Sophonisba  for  her  de9ertion  of 
him.  Attired  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in 
all  the  blaze  of  beauty,  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  conjured  him  with  many  tears,  if  he  coulc| 
not  forgive  her,  rather  to  uke  vengeance  on 
her  himself,  than  deliver  her  to  the  Ro-* 
mans.  Compassion  and  love  overcame  his  pe«> 
sentment;  he  r^sed  her  up,  and  only  thought 
how  he  might  secure  her  to  himself.  As  he 
was  now  serving  under  the  Roman  general, 
be  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  ^termine 
her  fate ;  but  hoping  that  respect  would  be 
paid  to  his  wife,  he  determined  to  marry  her 
without  delay.  The  rejoicings  for  these  hasty 
nuptials  were  not  concluded  when  I^iBelias  ar- 
rived. Though  his  Roman  haughtiness  waa 
highly  offended  with  the  Niunidian  prince's 
presumption,  he  chose  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  superior  in  commarldy  Scipio.  That  ge«» 
neral,  who  had  heard  from  Syphax  the  pari 
that  Sophonisba  took  in  detaching  him  froinr 
the  Roman  interest^  feared  that  her  influence 
over  Massinissa  might  have  a  similar  efieot> 
and  sternly  resolved  to  break  the  union. .  Ha 
not  only  remonstrated  as  a  friend  with.ih^ 
prince,  but  solenmly-  claimed  Sophonisba  aa 
a  captive  of  the  Roman  people.  Wlien  die 
unhappy  bridegroom  fonnd  that  there  was  na 
remedy,  be  went  to  her,  and  informed  her 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  eseaping  the 
servitude  and  indigniiy  that  impended  over 
her,  than  by  death,  which  he  recommended 
to  her,  as  befitting  the  daughter  pf  Asdrubal 
and  the  wife  of  Massinissa.  He!  then  rushed 
from  her  presence  in  an  agony  of  griej^  and 
a  slave  brought  her  k  cup  of  poison.  She 
drank  it  with  the  greatest  composure,  desiring 
that  her  husband  might  .be  acquainted  that 
she  died  willingly  in  compliance  with  his  or- 
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itT9,  and  that  her  heart  bad  always  been  his, 
although  she  had  been  compelled  to  give. her 
person  to  another.  Scipio  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  wounded  soul  of  the  Numidian  by 
honours  and  rewards ;  declared  him  a  king 
before  his  assembled  troops,  and  decorated 
bim  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty  as  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  republic.  7'hese  di- 
stinctions, with  the  ambitious  views  that  now 
opened  to  him,  curbed  the  resentment  he 
might  naturally  have  felt  for  the  cruel  dilemma 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  he  con- 
tinued faithfully  to  serve  the  Romans  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  His  cavalry  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  success  of  the  final 
battle  of  Zama,  in  which  he  received  a 
wound.  At  the  peace,-  the  Carthaginians 
were  obliged  to  restore  all  the  territory  they 
had  usurped  from  him  or  his  ancestors,  and 
to  make  an  alliance  of  friendship  with  him  ; 
and  he  likewise  was  allowed  to  keep  all  the 
places  he  had  conquered  from  Syphax. 

The  humiliated  state  to  which  Carthage  was 
reduced,  encouraged  Mass^nissa  to  advance 
pretensions  to  some  districts  within  their  do- 
minion, which  he  occupied  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Roman  senate  was  appealed  to  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  sent  commissioners  to  determine 
the  cause,  whose  award  was  favourable  to 
their  oM  ally.  Such  a  decision  was  not 
Kkely  to  teach  him  moderation.  He  made 
soon  after  an  irruption  into  the  territory  of 
Tysca,  and  took  possession  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns  and  castles  ;  and  when  the  Car- 
thaginians sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  the  outrage,  he  caused  his  son  Gu- 
(ussa  to  answer  tor  him  befdre  the  senate. 
That  body  sent  ten  commissioners,  among 
whom  was  Cato,  the  censor,  the  implacable 
foe  of  Carthage,  to  examine  the  matter  on  the 
spot  ;  and  their  report  only  augmented  the 
ill-will  the  Romans  already  bore  to  the  rival 
city.  Open  war  followed  between  Massinissa 
and  the  Carthaginians,  ia  which  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  ;  but  before 
Its  conditions  were  settled,  the  injustice  of 
the  Romans  brought  on  the  third  Funic  war. 
Massinissa  did  not  live  to  its  conclusion. 
Being  now  above  ninety  years  of  age,  he 
:feund  his  end  approaching,  and  sent  to  Scipio 
jEmilianus,  then  a  tribune  in  the  Roman 
army,  in  order  to  invest  bim  with  full  powers 
to  divide. his  dominions;  and  efiects  among  his 
children.  Out  of  fifty-four  sons,  he  had  only 
three  legitimate,  and  between  these  his  king- 
dom was  shared.  Jit  his  death  he  was  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Africa^  his  territo- 


ries extending  from  Mauritania  to  the  westeni 
border  of  Cyreniaca.  Ry  temperance  and 
exercise  he  preserved  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  health  and  vigour  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  always  went  bare-headed,  and,  could 
mount  without  assistance,  and  sit  on  horse- 
back without  a  saddle  for  twenty-four  hours 
together,  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  re- 
claimed his  Nuraidian  subjects  fi*om  their 
wandering  state,  and  induced  them  to  culti- 
vate the  ground.  He  left  a  numerous  and 
well-disciplined  army,  and  a  full  treasury  ; 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  -Jbhsi  sove- 
reigns of  his  time,  though  little  scrupulous 
in  the  means  for  his  aggrandizement.  Wtt- 
versal  Hist. — A. 

MASSON,  Anthonv,  a  French  Minim 
and  esteemed  pious  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  in  the 
year  1630.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered into  theordcr  of' St.  Francis  of  Paulo, 
and  died  at  Vincennes  in  1 700,  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  Virtues, 
and  respected  for  his  literary  acquirements. 
He  was  paiticulariy  attached  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  contributed  several 
pieces  towards  their  illustration  :  such  as 
*' Curious,  historical,  and  moral  Questions 
relative  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  determined, 
with  the  Assistance  of  the  holy  Fathers  and 
the  most  able  Interpreters,'*  1685,  l2mo  ; 
"  The  History  of  Noah  and  the  Universal 
Deluge,^'  1687,  J2mo;  *<  The  History  of 
the  Patriach  Abraham,'*  1688,  12mo;  &c. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist — M. 

MASSON,  Innocent  LR,  a  celebrated  ge- 
neral of  the  Carthusian  order  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born,  at  Noyon  in  Pi- 
cardy, in  the  year  1628.  He  embraced  the 
monastic  life  in  his  native  city  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  not  only  for  his  piety  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  his  vows,  but  also  for  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  VVhile  yet  young  he  was' 
judged  the  fittest  person  in  the  community  to 
fill  the  post,  of  vicar  ;  from  which  ha  was 
promoted  to  that'  of  prior,  and  afterwards 
made  visitor  of  the  province  of  Picdrdy.  *  In 
1675,  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  grand  Char- 
treuse, and  general  of  the  whole  order ;  sua} 
soon  afterwards  an  accidental  fire  having  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  the  house  of  the  in- 
stitution, he  rebuilt  it  m  that  subsUrUial  and 
commodious  form  which  is  described  in  the 
writings  of  many  modern  travellers.  He 
died  in  1703,  when  about  seventy-six  years 
of  age.    He  was  the  author  of  <*  A  Transla- 
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tian  of  the  Song  of  Songs,"  with  very, 
learned  note's  ;  a  treatise  **  On  Moral  Theo- 
logy," highly  commended  by  many  doctor? 
pi  the  Sorbonne ;  *'  An  Explanation  of  par- 
ticular Passages  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Car- 
tliusian  Order,"  1683,  4to,  in  reply  to  the 
Ktrictures  of  the  abb^  Ranee,  in  his  ^'  Duties 
of  the  Monastic  Life  •/*  and  numerous 
pieces  in  mvstical ,  divinity  and  morality, 
chiefly  intencied  for  the  use  of  the  religious 
of  both  sexes,  concerning  which  our  readers 
may  meet  with  further  particulars  in  Moreri. 
.  But  his  most  important  work,  and  what  will 
be  found  useful  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
is  his  ^^  Disciplina  et  Annales  Ordinis  Car- 
thusicnsis,"  1703,.  folio,  with  learned  not£S 
and  curious  documents;  which  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  Father,  Masson  was  a  de-r 
clared  enemy  to  the  Jansenists,  against 
whom  he  published  some  bitter  controversial 
pieces,  and  was  not  spared  by  their  writers 
in  return.  Moreri,  Nouu.  Diet.  Hist. 
Diet.  BibL  Hist,  et  Crit^—M. 

MASSON,  John,  a  learned  writer,  was 
a  reformed  minister,  born  in  France,  but  a 
refugee  to  England  on  account  of  his  reli- 
jgion.  He  died  in  Holland.  Hie  published 
in  17O8  at  Leyden,  the  lives  of  Horace  and 
Ovid,  in  Latin,  composed  with  much  critical 
exactness.  He  afterwards  wrote  the  Life  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  prefixed  to  'a  splendid 
edition  of  his  Epistles  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1734.  In  1712,  he  began  a  work  entitled, 
"  Histoire  critique  lie  la  Rcpublique  dcs 
Lett  res,"  which  he  carried  to  sixteen  volumes 
ISJmo.  The  "History  of  Peter.  Bayle  and 
his  Works,"  in  French,  Amst.  1 7 1 6,  1 2nio, 
first  ascribed  to  la  Monnoye,  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  Masson.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist, 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

MASSON  DES  GRANGES,  Daniel 
LE,  a  French  priest,  concerning  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  learn  no  further  particulars, 
than  that  lie  was  born  in  1700,  and  died  in 
J  760.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  whi9h  is 
iiighly  spoken  of,  entitled  *'The  Modem  Ph,i.- 
losoi>hcr.j  or.  The  Unbeliever  condemned  at 
the  Tribunal  ofc  Reason,"  printed  in  1750, 
1 2mo,  and  reprinted  with  considerable  addi- 
tjojis  in  1 765.  Though  the  subject  of  the  au- 
thor's work  has  frequently  employed  the  pens 
of  able  writers,  yet  he  is  saicTlo  be  entitled  to 
no  little  praise,  for  having  placed  the  argu- 
ments in  suf^fjt.of ,  religion  in  a  new  light, 
and  dressing  them  in  a  familiar  form,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  plain  and  common  under- 
standings.    Noiw.  Diet.  H^ffL — M. 

MASSON,  see  Papire-MXsson. 


MASSOUDI,  tlxe  surnanac  of  Aboul  Has^. 
SAN  Ali,  a  celebrated  Arabian  geograpi|er 
and  historian,  was  descended  from  Massoud 
Ebn  Massoud,  one  of  the  most  coniideritial 
friends  of  Mahomet,  and  flourished   in  the. 
tenth  century^    He  was  the^uth'or  of  a  work, 
entitled,  Moroug  eddhelwb  u  Mahaden  al  ge-. 
vakar ;  or,  '*  Golden  Meadows  and  Mines  of 
precious  Stones,"  which  he  wrote  in.the  year. 
336  of  the  Hegira,  corresponding  w^ith  th9. 
year  947  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  under  the 
rei^n  of  the  Chaliph  Mothi  Lillah.  his  an  his-* 
toncal  and  geographical  treatise  comprised  in 
two  volumes;  the  first  of  which  commences 
with  the  creation  of  the  world   and  comes 
down  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  and  the  sc- 
co)Sd  continues  the  history  from  that  date  to 
the  author's  time.    The  same  Massoudi  is 
the  author  of  another  history,  entitled  Akh^ 
bar  AlzmnaHy  and  of  a  terrier,  or  register  oi 
the  lands  jn  Egypt.    There  is  also  a  cosmo-f 
ffraphy  written  in  the  Persian  language,  un- 
aer  the  title  of  Gilmn  Danesck,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  him ;  as   is  likewise  a  work  en- 
titled, jikhbar  al  Kkauaregy  or,  "  A  History 
of  Insurgents  at  various  Periods  against  law-* 
ful  Authority,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Cbaliphs."     Massoudi  died  at  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  in  the  year  346  of  the  Hegira,  or 
the  year  of  Christ  957.     There  was  another- 
Massoudi  named  Ahmed^  who  wrote  ahistory 
of  Syria  and  Damascus,  entitled  llaoiidh  Al 
Schavij  or,  "  The  Garden  of  Syria ;"  and  a 
work  entitled,    MeraA  alaronah  Jil    tasrif, 
which  is  a  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
Arabic  veibs,  that  has  been  commented  upon 
bv   Ahmed    Al    Doughouz.      D^Herhclofs^ 
BibL  Orient.— M.  '  • 

MASSUET,  Renk',  a  learned  French  Be- 
nediciineof  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maurin 
I  he  seven  tecirth  and  begiiuiing  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  St.  Owen  vie 
Maucelles,  in  the  diocese  of  Evrcux,  in  Uie 
year  16i»,'>.  He  dcvot^^  himself  to  the  nio- 
nsfstic  lifje  at  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  do 
Lyre,  in  the  year  IftSS,  and  became  dislinr 
guishcd  for  h'ls  proficienjcy  in  ancient  litcrar 
turc,  particularly  the  writings  of  the  fath4T.s 
and  ccclcsiftfttical  antiquities.  In  the  year 
J  7 10,  he  puUishcd  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  *^  St.  Irenanis,"  in  folio,  more  complete 
and  correct  than  any  preceding  editions,  and 
accon)panied  with  new  notes  and  learned 
prefa,ces.  -  While  preparing  it  for*  the  press,  " 

he  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  several 
M.S.S.  wJiich  had .  not  been  beFore  ex- 
amined ;  he  also  a^ded  to  it  fragments  of  suc|t 
pieces  of  kenaeus  as  are  no  longef  extant  \  and 
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prefixed    to  the  whale  tliree    disserlatiotis, 
which  reflect  credit  on  his  erudition,  indus- 
try, andjudgiwent.     The  first  contains  an  ac* 
counl  of  the  beret  ics  against  wh©m  Irenteus 
wrote,  and  of  their  opinions;  the  second,  of 
his  Ufe,  actions,  and  writings  ;  -and  the  thiixl, 
of  hh  opinions,  under  -tt^n  different  articles 
or  heads.     After  this,  it  was  his  intention  to 
utYdertake  new  editions  ri  some  other  ancrent 
authors ;  but  he  ^xfas  prevented  by  the  \mex- 
pecied  deaths  of  lathers  Mabillow  andThiferri 
Kuinart.     In  consetiuencfe  of  these  e<rent5> 
his  fruperioris  engaged  hitn  on  a  continuation 
of  ^  ITic  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  the  "  An- 
nals of  the   Benedictme  Order,**  of  which 
the   fifth    volume    was   printed,    with  the 
Life  of   Mabillon  prefixed    ifi   Lwin.     He 
hy  begon   a  "second  editicm   of  that    Fa- 
ther's   ^*  Works  of  Saint  Bernard  ;*'    and 
h"e  was  about  to  -coinmence    anothw  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Annrfs,"  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  j)aralytic  attack  in  17 1 8,  at  the  age 
of  fifty.     In  iy66i  be  published  a  small  piece 
m  defenct  of  Ae  Benedictine  edition  of  **  The 
Works   of  Saint  Augustine,'*  entitled  "  A 
Letter  from  ati  Ecclesiastic  to   R.  P.  &c.** 
meaning  Fathrer   John- Baptist  Lang!o»,   a 
Jesuit,  by  way  of  reply  to  some  strictures 
which  be  had  published  on  that  edition,  un« 
der  the  assumed  character  of  a  German  abbot ; 
and  in  1708,  he  published  a  larger  treatise, 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  answer 
to  his  censure  of  several  propositions  selected 
from  the  writings  of  the  Benedictine  profes- 
sors at  Caen.     He  is  said^  also,  to  have  af- 
forded considerable  assistance  to  the  writers 
of  the    **  Hexaples,*'   in    several  volumes, 
4to,  who   supported  the  Jansenist   side   of 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  bull  Vhi- 
genitus.  Five  of  his  Latin  letters  to  D.  Ber- 
nard Pez,a  German  Benedictine,  are  inserted 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  *' Arooenila- 
tes  litterariae,*'  of  Selhorn*     Ditpin.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Dkt.Hkt. — M.  •*  ' 

MATHER,  Inc&basb,  an  eminent  Anglo- 
American  nonconformist  divine,  in  the  se^ 
venteenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bora  at  Dorchester  in  New- 
England,  of  which  place  his  father  was  mi- 
nister, in  the  year  1635.  After  having  been 
Initiated  in  the  elements  of  grammar-learn- 
ing, he  pursued  his  academical  studies  at 
tlarvard-college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1656. 
During  the  following  year  he  took  a  voyace  to 
England  5  whence,  after  visiting  his  friends  in 
Lancashire^  he  crossed  the  sea  to   Ireland^ 


upon  an  invitation  from  his  eldest  brother^ 
who  was  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Dab- 
Kn.     There  he  entered  himself  of  Trinity- 
college,    in   which    he  proceeded   M.A.    in 
1658,  pcrfin-ming  the  usual   exercises  witK 
great  applause.     So  hiahly  was  he  respected 
for  his  proficiency  and  behaviour,  that  he  had 
the  oflcr  of  afellowship  in  that  institution,  as 
well  as  of  other  beneficial  situations  j  but 
finding  the  air  of  that  country  tn^fatouraMe 
to  his  health,  he  returned   to   Englatul,  and 
officiated  for  some  time   as   mi  meter  to  Mr. 
Howe's  parish,  at  Great  Torrington    in  E>e- 
vt>ndhire.     Upon  Mr*  Howe's  I'etaru  to  his 
flock  after  Richard  Crom^'dl  had  been  obliged 
to  quit    the  protectorship,  Mr.  Malh^,  m 
l€59,  accepteSd  of  an   invitation  to   become 
cha|4ain   to  colomd  Bingham,   governor  of 
Guernsey^  atid  preached  every  Sunday  both. 
in  the  garrison  of  Cattle  Cornet,  and   the 
1 0^11  of  Peter  le  Port.     From  Guerpsey  he- 
rentovcd  to  Gloucester ;'  but  soon  afterwards* 
resumed  his  chaplaincy,  in  that  island  whick 
he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Upon? 
the  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  finding  that 
he  must  either  conform  or  quit  his  place,  his- 
conscience  compelled  him  to  ado;pt  the  latter 
measure^  and  he  returned  to  England.    Here- 
he    was  offered  valuable  preferment  in  the 
church ;  which  his  principles  obliged  him  to 
decline,  rather  than  violate  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind  ;  and  he  sailed  for  New-fengland^ 
where  he  was  chosen  minister  to  the  new 
church  in  the  north  p^art  of  Boston.    Sooa- 
afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  once  fellow  of*  En'ianuel-coU 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  vicar  of 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  but  who,  on  account; 
of  his  nonconformity,  had  been  compelled- 
to  withdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  colonies,  where  he  settled 
as  minister  at  Boston.    In  1M4,  Mr.  Mather 
was  ordained  to  the -pastoral  office,  the  duties 
'of  which  he  discharged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  lifcj  excepting  when  he  was  necessa- 
rily absent  on  ah  occasion  which  will  pre- 
*8entty   be  mentioned,  with   increasing  suc- 
cess, and  highly  esteemed  ^d  revered  by  hi* 
flock.'    In   1680,  he  presided  as  moderator 
in  the  synod  held  at  Boston,  in   which  -the 
New  England  confession  of  fiiilh  was  agreed.^ 
upon,  and  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  preface- 
was  devolved  upon  him.     In  the  year  J683,- 
when  king  Charles  TJ.  required  frcnm  the  in- 
habitants of  New-England  a    surrender    o£ 
their  charter,  under  the  threatening  of  a  pro*- 
secution  by   ijm  warranto,  he  attended  at 
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nceling  of  the  Boston  freemen,  and  by  his 
persuasions  determined  thum  to  reject  a  mo- 
tion for  jthat  purpose,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Pn)videuce, 
rather  than  become  the  degraded  instruments 
oi  voluntarily  sacrificing  their  lilierties.  This 
act  of  the  BoiHooians  had  no  little  in^uencein 
prevailing  on  xhe  country  in  general  to  imitate 
their  ex<imple  Judgment,  however,  was  en- 
tered in  thccourt^t  King's  Bench  at  Loodon 
Against  tl>o  colony  ;  and  m  16S6,  k'mg  James 
sent  a  governor  mth  a  c<)nuiii$>sion  that  en- 
abled Mm^wtkh  ihroe  t>t  four  others,  to  make 
.what  lawft^  and  t»  levy  what  laxes  they 
pleased. 

Upon  the  {publication  of  king  James^d  se- 
cond declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
some  of  the  ministers  of  New-England  and 
their  churches  drew  up  addresses  of  thanks 
^o  him  for  the  benefhs  which  they  enjoyed  in 
consequence  bf  it ;  and  Mr.  Mather  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  a  voyage  to  England,  for 
flhe  purpose  of  presenting  them.  This  com- 
xsission  he  executed  in  1&8^  and  was  favour- 
ably received  by  James,  before  whom  he  laid 
the  state  ol  the  -country.  While  he  conti- 
«ued  in  England  the  Revoltttiontook  places 
Jipon  which  be  waited  on  the  Prince  of 
jOivaAge,  and  was  instrumental  in  preventing 
letters  from  being  sent  to  New>Eug1and,  in 
eonimofii  with  the  other  colooies,  confirming 
iheirold  governor  till  further  orders,  which 
would  have  been  followed  by  pernicious  con- 
sequences. After  the  coronatioA  of  king 
VVilliaiMj  he  fpequently  waited  upon  him  ; 
»nd  was  ^ssislod  by  k)pd  VVhanionand  others, 
in  an  .atic:n^>pt  M  ()btain  tiue  re-settlement  of 
il>e  MassaclKusets  cokmy  (upon  their  chartered 
Ibunda^ioQ  by  a»i  act  of  iparbamenl,  which 
JvAs  frustrattHUw  its  dissolution.  Ali<^  othex 
Bcgotiaticms,  be  at  lengtb  oi^ained  from  his 
m£^je&ty  a  liiew  ichafler,  <x>ntaiiilag  the  whole 
of  •the  old  one,  with  the  addition  of  new  and 
moife  ample  ||>rtivi)ege6»  Having  nonderod  ihbl 
essential  service  to  hts  country ,.  iie  set  sail  for 
k  in  March  1691^9  in.company  wkfa  sir  Wil- 
liam Phipps^  whom  his  majesty  sent  over 
governor;  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  .general  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives returned  him  pubKc  thanks  for  his 
laitkFul  and  loiclcfatigaMe  endeavours  to  benefit 
Uis  country.  Mr.  Mather  now  returned  to 
the  care  of  his  church,  and  of  Harvard-col- 
lege, of  which  he  had  been  chosen  president 
ta  1^64,  and  soon  afteru^ards  he  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity.    In  tlie  year  1%01^  the 
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general  assembly  having  very  properly  deter* 
mined  that  the  president  should  in  future  re- 
side at  Cambridge,  he  resigned  that  post,  but 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  func« 
tirORS  till  near  his  doath,  which  trmk  place  in 
1723^  when  his  intellectual  faculties  retained 
•their  vigour,  aud  he  had  arrived  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of, 
"  The  first  Principles  of  New-England,  re- 
specting the  Subject  of  Baptism  and  Commu- 
nion of  Churches,'*  1675,  4to ;  "  A  Brief 
History  of  the  War  with  the  Indians,  in 
New-England,  from  June  24,  i675,  to  Au- 
gust 12,  8cc/'  1676,  4to;  "The  Divine 
Right  of  Infant  BapCism,  asserted  and  proved 
from  Scripture  and  Antiquity,"  I6b0,  4tOf 
**  Practical  Truths,  tending  to  promote  God- 
liness in  the  Power  of  it,  1682  ;  "  Diatribe 
de  Sicno  Filii  Hominis^  et  de  Secundo  Mes-^ 
.si»  Adventu,"  169'2,  Svoj  "  De  Suc-*^ 
cessu  Evangelii  apud  Indos,  in  Nova  Anglia,. 
Epist.  ad  Clar.  Vir.  D.  Job.  Leusdenum,"^ 
1688,  8vo;  *' An  Essay  for  the  Recording 
of  Illustrious  Providences,  wherein  an  Ac- 
count is  given  of  many  Remarkable  and  Me- 
morable Evoits  which  have  happened  in  this 
last  Age,  esj)ecially  in  New-England,"  1684,. 
8voj  **A  Discourse  concerning  Comets," 
1683,  8vo ;  ^^  A  Discourse  coiKeming 
Earthquakes  ;'*  and  a  variety  of  "  Sermons,'* 
^*  Dissertations,*'  ^VPractical  Pieces,"  &c.  of 
which  a  long  list  may  be  seen  in  Calanij/'s 
Account  of  ejected  Ministers,  voL  IL  afid 
Coniittuaiion,  voL  L  tVvo4*s  Athen,  Oax)n^ 
vol.  II.—M. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding^ and  like  him  a  celebrated  divine  at  Bos- 
ton in  New-Englaud,  was  born  ai  that  town, 
m  the  year  1662-3.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  free  schooj  of  hrs  native 
place,  under  learned  and  abl«  masters,  and. 
made  such  antmcommon  progress  in  acquir* 
ing  ihe  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  that  at  twelw 
years  of  Sjge  he  was  judged  to  be  mtlBcicnily 

Jualified  for  entering  on  academical  studies. 
Lccopdingly,  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard- 
-college,  wbene  he  disttiiguiahed  himself  by 
his  diligence  and  proficiency  iu  tlie  different 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  and  per- 
fected his  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  It  was  his  practice  to  draw  up  sy- 
stems of  the  sciences,  as  he  studied  them,  m 
order  to  impress  them  the  more  deeply  c/n  his 
mind  ;  and  to  write  reniarks  on  all  the  books- 
which  he  read  :  both  excellent  means  of  im- 
provcmeat.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wa% 
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fldantted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  proceed- 
ed M.  A.  before  ha  was  nineteen,  lie  had 
now  undertaken  the  office  of  tutor,  and  had 
pome  pupiU  who  were  older  than  himself 
whose  academical  studies  he  directed  ;  im- 
proving himself,  while  lie  instructed  them  in 
the  different  departments  of  learning.  It  was 
ako  a  prime  object  of  his  solicitude  to  rei^ler 
them  virtuous  and  religious,  as  well  as  learn- 
ed ;  with  which  view  he  carefully  inspected 
their  conduct  and  morals,  conversed  frequent- 
ly with  them  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
and  put  what  he  thought  to  be  the  best  and 
most'  instructive  books  into  their  hands. 
This  office  he  retained  upwards  of  seven  years  ; 
and  he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing several  of  his  pupils  become  eminent 
characters  in  the  church  and  world.  Mr. 
Mather's  early  inclination  was  to  the  minis- 
terial office;  but  being  troubled  from  his 
childhood  with  a  stammering  impediment  in 
his  speech,  which  threatened  to  disqualify 
him  for  pulpit  services,  he  for  some  time  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  the  ministry,  and  applied 
diligently  to  the  study  of  physic.  By  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  some  judicious  friends, 
however,  and  habituating  himself  to  a  defibe- 
ratemanner  of  pronunciation,  he  remedied  this 
defect;  upon  which  he  again  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  ministerial  profession, 
and  prosecuted  the  itudy  of  divinity  with  such 
successful  application,  that  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  judged  to  be 
competently  furnished  for  commencing 
preacher.  He  first  entered  the  i)ulpit  in  the 
year  1680,  and  ^ave  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  bis  abilities,  that  in  the  following 
year,  the  north  church  at  Boston  gave  him 
an  unanimous  invitation,  to  become  an  as- 
sistant to  his  father,  with  a  handsome  offer 
for  his  support.  After  having  had  two  years* 
cxperienceof  his  ministerial  quaIifications,they 
imanimously  chose  him  co-pastor  with  his 
father;  but  his  modesty  led  him  to  decline 
being  ordained  before  tlie  year  1684.  From 
that  time  he  continued  iiidefatigably  diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  functions,  in 
studying  every  practicable  means  of  being  ser- 
viceable to  society,  and  in  drawing  up  a  pro- 
digious number  of  writings  for  the  informa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  public.  That 
lie  might  be  the  more  extensively  useful,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modem 
languages,  particularly  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish ;  and  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  he  made 
himself  in  a  great  measure  master  of  the  Iro- 
quois Indian  tongue,  so  thSlt  be  was  able  to 


write  and  publish' treatises  in  each  of  thosis 
languages.  In  such  estimation  were  his  abi-t 
lities  and  character  held  at  Boston,  that  the 
magistrates  frtquently  consulted  him  upon  af- 
fairs of  state  ;  and  so  highly  waa  he  respected 
by  the  people  in  general,  that  in  the  moments 
of  public  effervescence,  he  more  than  once 
succeeded  in  quelling  dangerous  riots;  merely 
by  the  force  of  his  persuasion.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  oppose  himself  to  soine  ot  their 
most  superstitious  prejudices,  and  to  exert  hi« 
influence  in  discountenancing  those  popular 
delusions,  which  in  his  time  gave  rise  to 
cruel  and  sanguinary  scenes,  tliat  will  evct 
remain  a  foul  blot  on  the  history  of  New- 
England.  In  this  remark  we  advert  to  the 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  that  country.  '*  In  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  America,"  says  the  editor  of 
the  Life  of  general  Washington,  "  the  opi- 
nion  had  long  prevailed,  that,  by  the  aid  of 
malignant  spirits,  certain  persons  possessed 
supernatural  pov/ers,  which  were  usually  ex- 
ercised in  the  mischievous  employment  of 
tormenting  others  ;  and  the  criminal  code  of 
both  countries  was  disgraced  with  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  witchcraft.  With  consU 
derable  intervals  between  them,  some  few  in- 
stances had  occurred  in  New-England  of 
putting  this  sanguinary  law  in  force ;  but, 
m  the  year  I692,  this  weakness  was  con- 
verted into  frenzy ;  and,  after  exercising  suc- 
cessfully its  destructive  rage  on  those  misera- 
ble objects  whosewayward  di8pt)sitions  had 
excited  the  ill  opinion,  or  whose  age  and 
wretchedness  ought  to  have  secured  them  the 
pity  of  their  neighbour ;  its  baneful  activity 
was  extended  to  persons  in  every  situation  of 
life,  and  many  of  the  most  reputable  mem- 
bers of  society  became  its  victims."  That  Mr. 
Mather  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge 
of  having  contributed  to  promote  this  phrensy, 
is  sufficiently  provedby  bis  having  published  the 
trials  of  the  accused  persons,  and  by  his  writ- 
ings in  support  of  the  ab&urd  and  pernicious 
doctrine  of  witchcraft.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  instance  of  his  weakness,  which 
charity  \vill  attribute  to  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  his  memory  is  deservedly  cherished  by 
his  countrymen  t)n  various  accounts.  In- 
fluenced by  a  disinterested  rccard  for  the 
public  ^ood,  he  planned  and  promoted  several 
useful  mstilutions,  of  which  he  was  ap  active 
member  :  particularly,  a  society  for  suppress- 
ing disorders,  and  promoting  a  reformation 
of  manners  ;  and  a  society  ot  peace-makers. 
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tvbo9e  professed  business  it  was  to  compose 
t^iflerences  and  prevent  law-suits,.     He  was 
one  of  the  cominissiouers  for  Indian  aflfairs, 
and  did  w)iat  lay  in  his  power  to  promote  ibe 
instruction  and  happiness  of  those  poor  peo- 
ple.    He  also  printed  proposals  for  an  evan- 
gelical treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
churches  where  they  were  wanted,  of  distri- 
buting books  of  piety  among  the  poor,  of  re- 
lieving poor  ministers,  8cc. ;  and|beengaged  the 
countenance  of  his  own  church,  and  of  some 
others,  to  so  laudable  an  undertaking.     To 
him,  likewise,  is  to  be  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  6maiU|X)X  into  America :  for  he  first  drew 
\ip  an  account  of  this  method  from  the  TranSf 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and   recom- 
mended it  to  the  physicians  of  Boston.     His 
fame  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country  : 
for  in  1710>  the  university  of  Glasgow,   in 
Scotland,  conferred   on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1714,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  elected  hhu  one  of  their 
fellows.    He    was  further  honoured  by  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  several  persons 
of  eminent  character  for  piety  and  learning; 
and,  among  others,  the  lord  chancellor  King, 
lord  Barrington,  Mr.  Wb  is  ton,  doctor  Desa- 
guliers,  the  celebrated  doctor  Francke,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  &c.     He  died  in  1727-8,  on  the 
next  day  after  he  had  completed  hissixty-fifth 
year,     in  his  private  character  Dr.  Mather 
was  ardenily   pious,  strictly  moral  even  to 
ascetic  severity,  benevolent,  charitable,  por 
lite,  friendly,  and  a  most  eutertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  companion.     Of  bis  extrao^di^ 
nary  industry,   his    numerous  publications, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  ana  eighty- two 
distinct   pieces,    afibrd    abundant    evidence. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  were   but   small,  as 
single  seruions,  tssays,  &c. ;-  yet  several  were 
of  a  larger  size.  In  this  number  were  "  Mag- 
nalia  Cnristi  Americana  ;  or,  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  Ncw-Enc;land,  from  iti*  first 
Planlmg  m  J  620  to   169S,*'    1701,   folia; 
**  The  Wonders  of  ihc  Invisible  World ;  being 
an  AccoAint  of  the  Trials  of  several  Wiiches, 
lately  executed  in  New- England,  and  of  seve- 
ral Remarkable  Curiosities  therein  occurring, 
&c."  1692,  4to;  "The  Triumphs   of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  America,  in  the  Life 
Df  Mr.  John  Eliot,"  l6j;0,  &vo;  "Johan- 
nes in  Eremo  ;  or,  The  Lives  of  several  fa- 
mous Divines,'*  J695,  8voj   **  Decuini'um 
Liittuostim  ;  or,  A  History  of  Reniarkable 
•Occurtreuces  in  the  kjng  W^r  with  the  hi- 


dians  from  1688  to  1698,  &c."    1698,  8vo  $ 
*^  Duodecennium  Luctuosum;  or.  The  His- 
tory of  a  War  with  the  Indians  from  1702  to 
1714,"    8vo ;    "  Psalterium    Amertcanum  ; 
or,  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  blank  Verse,  with 
Illustrations/'     1718,    8vo ;      "Directions 
for  a   Candidate  of  the  Ministry,"    1725, 
8vo>  "The  Christian  Philosopher,"    1720, 
8vo ;     *',  Ratio    Discipline    Fratrum    Nov- 
Anglorum,"  172G,  8vo ;    "Parentator;  or. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Increase  Ma- 
ther,"  1723,  8vo;  "  India  Christiana;  or. 
An  Account  of  the  Propagation  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Elast  as  well  as  West  Indies," 
1721,  8vo;    &c.     Our  author  also  left  be* 
hind  biro  several  M.S.S.;  proposals  for  print** 
ing  one  of  which,  in  three  volumes  folio,  en- 
titled "  Biblia  Americana,  or,  The  Sacred 
Sci-iptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  il- 
lustrated," together  with  a  Prospectus  of  its 
contents,  are  subjoined  to  The  Life  of  Dr. 
Cot  tan  Mather,  oy  his  son  Samuel  Mat  fur. 
Biog.  Brit.—M. 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  empress  of  Ger- 
many  and  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  king  of  England  and  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  about  1102.  She  was  be- 
trothed at  eight  years  of  age  to  Henry  V.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  was  sent  over  to  that 
country  for  education.  That  emjicror  dying 
without  issue  in  1125,  Matilda  returned  to 
the  court  df  her  father,  -whose  only  hope  she 
now  was,  as  his  son  had  been  drowned  in  his 
passage  from  France.  He  caused  all  the  no- 
bles and  prelates  to  awear  fcaltyto  her  as  his 
successor  in  case  he  should  die  without  male 
.issue;  and  in  1 127  he  m'lrried  her  to  Geoflrey, 
eldest  son  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou.  She  went 
to  reside  in  Normandy  ;  and  upon  a  visit  to 
her  father  in  1 131  he  caused  the  barons  of  his 
kingdom  to  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  to  her.  / 
She  was  delivered  of  her  first  son,  afterwards 
Hfenry  If.,  in  1 132 ;  and  by  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1135,  she  became  heiress  of  all  his 
dominions  in  England  and  France.  She  was 
then  in  Anjou  with  her  husband,  of  which 
circumstance  Stephen  earl  of  Blois  took  ad- 
vantage to  hasten  to  £ud:ind  alid  usurp  the 
crown.  The  barons  of  Normandy  followed 
the  example  of  the  English  in  submitting  to 
Stephen,  so  that  Matilda  found  herself  frus- 
trated of  all  the  inheritance  which  her  father 
had  attempted  to  secure  for  her.  Discontents, 
however,  arose  in  England  witb  the  govern- 
ment of  Stephen;  and  in  i  139  Matilda  land-  ^ 
cd  in  the  country,  and  was  admitted  into 
Arundel-castle  by  her  step-mother  Adelaide^ 
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jilne^uecn^-dowagGr.  She  thence  removed  first 
lo  Bristol,  ami  then  u>  Gloucester^  aiid  a 
nnaibor  of  potent  barons  declared  ia  her  ti* 
A  civil  war  eiasucd,  which  over&pread 


▼our. 


the  whole  kivigdom,  and  occasiouod  extreme 
calamity,  hi  1141  Stephen  was  taken  pri- 
son tf  by  Matilda's  party ;  and  through  the 
indutncc  of  the  legate^  bUhop  of  Windn;»ter, 
Mhouj,  though  brother  to  Stephen ,  the  cni- 
press  had  gained  over^  she  was  sokmnty 
<€rowned  queen,  of  England  in  the  cathedral  of 
Wincheuer*  She  was  not  able,  however, 
It^ng  to  preserve  her  good  fortune*  Naturally 
of  a  warm  and  imperious  disposition ,  sb^  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  request  of  several  nobtes 
for  the  liberation  of  Stephen^  and  haughtily 
rejected  the  petltbn  of  the  Londoners  fur  the 
re:>toration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  seisie  her 


«or. 


.  person^  which  she  escaped  by  retiring  to  Ox 
ford.  She  was  afterwards  besieged  xn  Win- 
chester-castle, by  the  adherents  of  Stephen 
who  had  assembled  in  force,  whence  shewith- 
<]rew  rluring  a  suspension  of  arms  occasioned 
by  a  fcstivsd  of  the  church.  She  was  again 
invested  in  Ox  ford -castle,  which  wa4  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  she  found  means 
to  escape  by  the  stratagem  of  dressing  herself 
and  three  attendants  all  in  white  while  the 
river  was  frozen  and  the  ground  covered  with 
«now.  Her  son  prince  llenry  was  now  come 
over,  and  her  cause  was  supported  by  the  vi- 
gour of  her  natural  brother  the  earl. of  Glou- 
<cester;  but  that  noblemaa  dying  in  1147, 
JMatilda  withdrew  to  Normandy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  whence  she  never  returned.  She 
4ied  there  in  1167.  Hume.  Henri/.  Moreru 
— ^A. 

MATILDA  countess  of  Tuscany,  famous 
for  her  attachment  to  iHe  papal  see,  was  the 
dai^hter  of  Boniface  marquis  of  Tuscany. 
Her  birth  is  said  to  have  been  in  1046,  but 
if  she  was  of  the.  age  assigned  to  her  at  her 
death,  it  must  have  taken  place  in  1039*  She 
first  married  Godfrey  le  Bossu^  son  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  she  lived  almost  en- 
tirely apart  from  her  husband,  not  choosing  to 
follow  him  from  Italy  to  a  ruder  climate. 
Some  even  affirm  that  the  marriage  was  never 
consummated.  She  became  a  widow  in  1076; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther Beatrice,  she  succeeded  to  vast  posses- 
sions in  Italy.     These  consisted  of  Tuscany, 

'Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  Plaoentia,  Ferrara, 
Mq^ena^  a  part,  of  Umbria,  (he  duchy  of 
l^leto,  Verona,  almost  all  the  country  af- 
terwards called  the  Patriqipny  of  St.  Peter^ 


and  part  of  the  marehe  of  An<:ona.   Her  dts* 
like  to  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  and  her  dc^ 
votion  to  the  holy  see,  then  governed  by  the 
haughty  and  anibvtious  Gregory  Vi  I.,  induced 
her  to  put  herself  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  espouse  his  cause  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  paitinao.     It  was  at  her  cas- 
tle of  CaiKisa  that  the  pope  gratified  himself 
with  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor,  previ- 
ously to  his  obtaining  absolution.     Sacn  wad 
Gregory'^  inilueuce  over  the  mind  of  his  de- 
votee, that  in  this  year,  10775   she  made  a 
reversionary  grant  of  all  she  possessed  to  the 
church,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  emperor,  to 
whom  they  would  have  devolved  on  berdeath« 
She  assisted  the  pope  with  all  the  forces  she 
could  raise,  aud  several  times  appeared  in  per- 
son at  their  head.    After  the  death  of  Gregory 
in  1085,  Matilda  still  continued  to  give  her 
support  to  the  Roman  see  under  his  successors 
Victor  in.  and  Urban  11.     In  1089  she  took 
for  a  second  husband  Guelph  son  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  party 
adverse  to  the  emperor.     Hur  arms  were  un- 
fortunate in  Lombardy,  but  at  length  she  re- 
covered all  the  country  she  had  lost  beyond 
the  Po.     She  died  in  1115,  at  the  ago  of  69 
according  to .  some  writers^  of  76  according 
to  others^  havine  solemnly  confirmed  her  do- 
nation to  the  hdy  see.    The  popes  were  not 
able,  however,  to  take  possession  of  those  vast 
estates;  and  the  cbntest  for  them  was  the 
source  of  long*continued  wars  between  them 
and  tbcemperors.  Only  part  of  the  donation  fi- 
nally, took  effect ;  but  Matilda  is  justly  ve^ 
garaed  by  the  votaries  of  the  see  as  the  great- 
est temporal    benefactor  it  ever  possessed. 
This  circumstance  has  rendered  her  a  subject 
for  extravagant  pant*gyric  with  one  party,  and 
for  scandalous  imputations  with  the  opposite. 
While  the  former  have  inculcated  the  notion 
that  her  virgin  purity  was  preserved  through 
two  marriages,  the  latter  have  thrown  calum- 
nious suspicions  on  her  intimacy  with  pqpe 
Gregory.     That  she  should  choose  a  pope  ad- 
vanced in  years  for  a  galant  is  not,  however^ 
Erobable;  and  her  true  character  seems  to  have 
een  that  of  a  zealous  devotee,  with  its  usual 
concomitanta  of  temper  and  principle.    AJhdn 
Univers.    Hist.    Moreri : — ^A 

MATSYS,  QuiNTiN,  a  painter,  usually 
called  The  Blacksmith  o/'  Antwerp j  was  bom 
in  that  city  in  1460,  and  in  his  youth  follow- 
ed the  trade  whence  he  has  derived  his  appel- 
lation. Different  accounts  are  given  of  the 
occasion  of  his  quitting  the  forge  for  the  pen- 
cil.   One  asserts^  thai  during  a  lingering  4U- 
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msft  into  which  the  fttirae  of  his  labour  had 
thrown  hioi^  a  friend  showed  him  a  print, 
which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  attempted 
to  copy  it;  and  his  success  animated  him  with 
fhe  resohition  of  proceeding  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts  of  design.  After  this^  it  is  said  that 
he  fell  m  love  with  th^  daughter  of  a  painter^ 
whose  hand  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  mas- 
ter of  the  same  profession ;  and  this  a^itional 
motive  urged  him  to  the  rapid  progress  which 
he  made,  and  which  has conferrecldistinctiou 
on  his  name.  ^  By  the  more  sentimental  bio- 
graphers, the  whole  change  '^s  represented  as 
one  of  the  miracles  of  love;  whicn  is  the  no- 
tion inculcated  by  the  line  in  his  epitaph, 
**  Connubialis  amor  ex  Mulcibre  fecit  Apel- 
1cm ."  Whatever  were  the  causes  that  awaken- 
ed his  eenius,  it  is  certain  that  he  displayed 
great  talents  for  the  art  of  painting,  in  which 
he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  not  copied 
from  any  other  master.  It  was  marked  by 
truth  of  imitation  and  strong  and  natural  ex- 
pression, with  a  degree  of  dryness  and  hard- 
ness which  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
had  not  acquired  freedom  of  pencil  by  early 
practice,  and  the  study  of  good  models.  He 
usually  painted  portraits  and  half-figures  in 
common  life,  but  sometimes  rose  to  great 
works,  of  which,  a  descent  from  the  cross  in 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  has  some  heads  equal  in  force  to 
those  of  Raphael .  His  picture  of  the  two  mi- 
sers, nowat  Windsor,  is  mitch  admired.  He 
died  in  ib^g.  De  Piles.  Pilkington^s  Diet.  • 
—A. 

MATTATHIAS,  a  Jewish  priest,  founder 
of  the  fdxn\\y  of  Maccabees,  was  descended 
fmm  the  family  of  Joarib,  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  appointed  by  David  to  officiate  in  tne 
temple,  and  was  of  the  branch  named  Asnio- 
neans.  The  persecution  of  his  countrymen 
and  profanation  of  their  religion  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  the  apostates  under  him,  were 
#0  erievous  to  him,  that  he  retired  from  Je- 
rusalem to  his  native  place,  Modin,  in  order 
Co  avoid  the  sight.  One  of  the  king's  officers, 
named  Apelles,  coming  thither  to  enforce  his 
master's  commands,  assembled  the  people, 
with  MatXathias  and  his  five  sons,  and  endeii- 
voured  to  persuade  them  to  compliance ;  but 
the  sealous  and  psiiriotic  priest  loudly  de- 
clared, that  -should  the  whole  nation  abandon 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  pollute  them- 
selves with  idolatcy,  he  and  his  family  would 
continue  iaithM  io  their  God.  Not  satisfied 
yi'ith^riiis  assertion  of  his  pious  constancy,  he 
waA  moved  by  the  warmth  of  his  i^eal  to  put 

vot.  VI. 


in  practice  an  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
by  killing  on  the  spot  a  Jew  who  presented 
himself  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  an  idol.  Hit 
sons,  at  the  same  time,  fell  ijpon  and  i»Iew 
the  king's  officer,  and  his  attendants,  over- 
threw the  idol,  and  ran  through  the  city,  call- 
ing upon  all  who  were  attached  to  their  law 
to  follow  them.  By  this  means  they  raised 
a  numerous  troop  which  accompanied  them 
to  the  deserts  of  Judea ;  and  a  number  of  fii* 
gitives  arriving  from  all  quarters,  ihey  soon 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men.  Mattathias,  recol* 
lecting  the  fate  of  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  had  suflTered  themselves  to  be  massacred 
rather  than  fight  on  the  sabbath  day,  held  a 
consultation  on  the  subject  with  several  priests 
and  rulers,  who  came  to  a*resolution  that  it 
was  not  only  lawful  but  obligatory  to  resist  an 
attack  from  their  enemies  9n  the  sabbath.  The 
fugitives  were  now  strong  enough  to  descend 
to  the  plain  and  carry  on  active  hostilities ; 
and  as  many  prisoners  as  they  took  of  the 
apostate  brethren^   Mattathias  caused  to  be 

f»ut  to  death  without  mercy.  He  marched 
rom  city  to  city,  overthrew  the  altars  of  ido* 
latry,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
Having  thus  with  great  success  made  a  com- 
mencement of  that  revolt  which  was  produc* 
tive  of  so  many  great  events  under  his  sons 
Simon,  Judas,  and  Jonathan  (see  their  ar- 
ticles), he  perceived  hb  end  approaching;  and 
after  a  solemn  exhortation  to  nis  sons  to  live 
in  unity  and  pursue  with  ^eal  aiid  cour^ige  the 
course  they  nad  entered  upon,  he  expired  in 
an  advanced  age,  B.  C.  166,  leaving  behind 
him  llhe  honourable  memory  of  a  valiant  and 
fahhful  assertor  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
his  country^     Univers,  Hist.^^A. 

MATTHEW,  saint,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
and  art  evangelist,  according  to  the  commonlv 
received  opinion,  which  seems  most  natural, 
and  to  agree  best  with  the  circurtistances  of  the 
Gospel  History,  was  also  called  Levi.  Saint 
Mark  says  that  he  was  the  son  of*  Alphceus  ; 
but  whether  this  Alpha^us  was  the  same  per* 
son  with  the  father  of  James  the  leSs,  a« 
many  take  for  granted;  is  a  questionable 
point.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  native  of 
Galilee,  as  the  rest  of  Christ's  apostles  were  ; 
but  of  what  city  in  that  country  is  not 
known.  By  profession  he  was  a  publican, 
br  collector  of  customs  under  the  Romans. 
As  he  was  one  day  engaged  in  his  office  by 
the  sea  side,  in  the  city  of  Capemauoi,  or 
near  it,  Jesus  passed  by,  and  invited  him  to 
become  his  disciple ;  of  which  invitation  he- 
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toaipHdy  &nd  reliQqui&hcd  his  employiQeiMt 
ik)  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  bis  new 
ttiaster:.    fioon  akerwards  he  made  an  enter* 
tamment,  not  improbably  by  way  of  taking 
leave  of  his  former  acquaintance^  at  which 
.J^8U8  and  several  of  his  disciples   were  pre^ 
sent.    Among  the  persons  invited  were  many 
publicaiiSy  an<l  others^  who  were  obnoxioos 
to  the  Pharisees  On  account  of  their  employ* 
inent,  or  of  their  being  less  strict  than  that 
sect  in  external  purifications  and  other  ritual 
observances.     I'he  amiable  familiarity  with 
which  our  lioni  sat  down   to  table  in  such 
company^  gave  offence  to  the  proud  and  pre« 
eise  Pharisees,  who  took  upon  them  to  ceu* 
fiure  his  conduct;  but  Jesus  vindicated  him* 
self  against  their  reflections  by  a  reply,  which 
at  the  same  time  showed  the  humane  motive 
for  his  condescension,  and   conveyed  a  cut- 
ting reproof  to  chat  scrupulous  and  hypocriti- 
cal sect ;  observing,  that   "  They   who  are 
whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  who  are 
tick  j"    and  that  he  came    '« Not  to   call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance/' 
The  evangelists  also  relate,  that  some  of  the 
dlisciplcsof  John  the  baptist,  who  were  ac* 
customed  to  a  more  austere  life,  seeing  Christ 
at  an  entertainment,  expressed  their  surprise 
ctit }  and  tha^t  Christ  answered  them,  in  the 
))arables  of  tbe>  bridegroom,  of  an  old  gar- 
ment mended  with  new  cloth,  and  of  old 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine.   From  this  time, 
Matthew  continued  with  Jesus,    a  constant 
witness  of  bis  words  and  actions,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  his  apostles. 
After  the  ascension  of  Christ  he  was  at  Jeru- 
aaiem,  and  partook  of  the  gift  of  thq  JHoIy 
Spirit    with    the  other  apostles.     Together 
with  them,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesiis  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
preached  for  some  time  at  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  in  the  several  parts  of  Judea,  condraiing 
his  doctrine  with  miracles,  which  God  en- 
abled h^m  to  perform  in.the  name  of  Jesus. 
Socrates,    who-  wrote  in  the  fifth  century, 
says,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Matthew  took  Ethio* 
pia  for  his  lot ;  and  it  has  been  an  opinion 
very  commonly  received^  that  he  died  a  mar- 
.  tyr  in  Ethiopia,  at  a  city  called  Nadabbar,  or 
Naddaver.     However,  some  writers  speak  of 
his  dying  in  Parthia  or.  Persia.    The  diversity 
of  these  traditioiiialr  accounts  of  his   history 
ie^ms  to  show,  as  Lardner  prof  eriy  observes, 
that  they  are  all  without  just  foundation  ;  and 
leaves  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  he  died 
a  natural  death,  or.sufiered  martyrdom.   But, 


^y$  MAchaelis,  since  we  knidwfor  carCaiiv 
that  he  was  an  apostle  of  Christ,  ibis  singki 
eircumstance  is  sufficient  to  prove  both  tha 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  his  gospel. 

With  respect  to  the  time,  likewise,  whei> 
this  gospel  was  written,  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  has  obtained  both  among  the  antients 
and  moderns.  In  Lardner,  the  reader  may 
meet  with  a  long  list  of  extracts  from  differ^ 
ent  writers,  some  of  whom  assign  its  date  to^ 
the  eighth,  others  to  the  fifteenth,  and  ethers 
to  a  later  period  after  the  death  of  Christ* 
Among  these,  the  quotation  from  Ironaeus, 
who  says  that  Matthew  published  hb  gospel 
when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Uome, 
about  the  year  64  or  65,  carries  with  it  the 
most  weight,  as  his  evidence  is  the  most  an- 
cient on  the  subject  and  ia  contradicted  by 
none  of  the  fathers  of  the  five  first  centuries^ 
**  A  writer  of  the  second  century,"  observes 
Mr.  Marsh,  ^'  as  Irenaeus  was,  had  surely 
better  means  of  information  in  respect  to  a 
fact  in  the  first  ccntur>s  thau  any  writer  could 
have  who  lived  in  a  later  age.  And  it  is  in- 
credible that  Irenseus  would  have  assigned  la 
the  composition  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  a 
later  date  than  that  which  he  had  really 
lieard,  since  he  could  have  no  motive  for  so 
doing;  and  if  he  had  been  instigated  by  any 
motive,  to  substitute  his  own  conjecture  to 
the  report  which  had  been  made  to  him,  it  ia 
probaole,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practice 
of  later  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  he  would 
have  endeavoured  rather  to  augment,  than  to 
diminish  the  antiquity  of  St.  Matthew's  co- 
spel/'  The  particular  discussion  of  this  able 
writer  on  the  subject,  we  recommend  to 
the  reader  in  addition  to  the  arguments  of 
Lardner,  as  contributing  to  establish  the  pro- 
bability, if  not  certainty,  of  the  hypothesia 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus.  An- 
other question,  whicli  has  been  much  contro- 
verted, is  concerning  the  language  in  which 
St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  originally  written  p 
whether  in  the  Grx^ek,  which  is  now  extant,, 
as  many  modern  writers  contend,  or  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  all  the  ancient  authors,  who  have 
expressly  delivered  tlieir  seatimeots  on  thia 
subject,  have  affirmed.  In-  Lardner,  whose 
opinion  is  unfavourable  to  a  Hebrew  original^^ 
the  reader  may  rtieet  with  a  list  of  those 
learned  modems  who  are  advocates  for  a 
Greek  original,  and  a  summefry  of  the  argu<- 
ments  adduced  in  isupport  of  their  side  of  The 
question.  On  the  other  band,  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  relatrve  to  a  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal of  this  gospel,  have  been  very  aUy,  and 
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in  our  opluimi  very  satisfactorify  defended  by 
many  of  the  tnost  juditious  modem  critics, 
ivliofie  names  are  given,  aiKi  whose-  writing* 
on  the  subject  are  referred  to  by  Michaelis  and 
his  translator  Mr.  Marsh.  A  judicious  abs- 
stract  of  the  evidence  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Campbell  ; 
but  the  most  full  and  complete  view  of  it  is 
^ven  by  Michaelis,  who  has  cdtercd  deeply 
nito  the  inquiry.  By  the  word  Hebrew, 
when  applied  to  tlie  original  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel,  we  are  not  to  understand  at  prenent 
the  language  in  which  the  books  of  the  old 
tesuraent  are  for  the  most  part  written,  but 
what  Jerome  very  aptly  calls  Syro-chal* 
daic,  having  an  affinity  to  both  languages, 
but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  ^the 
Syrian.  We  shall  only  add,  that  according 
to  the  strongest  testimony  of  antiquity^  Mat* 
thew's  gospel  was  published  before  those  of 
the  other  Evangehsts.  The  four  Gospels, 
jlets  of  the  Apostles.  Socraiis  Hist.  EccL 
hl\  Leap*  19.  Irentsiis  adverse  H^eres,  lib. 
Hi.  ccfp.  L  Caife's  Lives  of  the  Apostles, 
isf  Hist.  Litu  vol.  I.  Sub.  StBc.  Apost^ 
Jjordmer's  Suppl.  Mo  Cred.  vol.  L  eh.  V.  A/i-* 
chaeUs's  Introd.  to  New  Test.  Mitrsh'sf 
Trans,  vol.  IV.  ch.  IK  &nd  Notes.  Camp" 
leU's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  St.  Mat^ 
thaw's  Gospeli — ^M. 

MATTHEW  OF  Westminster,  an  an-^^ 
cient  EngUf4i  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  flou- 
rished iu^  the  14tb  century.  He  compiled  a 
chronicle  in  Latin  commencing  firom  the  ere- 
ation,  down  to  the  year  1307,  which  he  en- 
titled **  Plores  Historiarum,''  whence  he  has 
had  the  name  of  Florilbgus*  His  work 
chiefly  related  to  English  history,  and  i«  very 
freely  transcribed  from  Matthew  Paris  and 
others.  This  writer  is  by  some  highly  com- 
mended for  veracity  and  accuracy;  but  bishop 
Nicolson  treats  him  as  a  mere  compiler  of  lit-^ 
tie  judgment.  ITie  "  Flores  Historiarmn  per 
Matthseum  Westmonastericnsem  collecti'' 
was  published  at  London  in  1 56f  and  at  Frank- 
fort m  1 601,  both  in  folio.  It  is  divided  into 
three  books,  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  from  that  period  to  the  Norman  con» 
quest,  and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Edward 
the  Second 's  reign .  Seventy  years  more  were  ^ 
added  by  other  hands.  Fosyii.  Hist.  Lat.^ 
Nicolson' s  Histof.  Libr.^-^A.  .        ' 

M  ATTH I  AS'emperor  of  Germany ,  sbh  of  ■ 
theemperor Maximilian  H.,  was  bom  in  1557.' 
Ill  1577  he  was  invited  by  the  revolted  st^te^' 
of  Ihe  Low-couutri€8  to  iidceupon  himself  the 


government  of  those  provincec.-  Thi§  bt*^-' 
cepted,  appointing  the  prince  of  Orahgt?  t<^ 
act  as  bib  lieutenant.  His-  own  pAwerwas 
indeed  so  much  circumscribed  that  hd  di\\y* 
served  to  give  reputation  to  the  re\'cfteri  i< 
their  nominal  head;  and  in  1581,  thfougK^ 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was^li*- 
nourably  dismissed.  In  1594  he  was  appailU** 
ed  general  of  the  army  which  -his  brofhef^* 
Rodolph  H.,  sent  against  the  T\Jrlrt8;-  fie  ob- 
tained several  successes,*  and  so  wcfll  'ingrsp^' 
tiatcd  himself  wiih  the  Hungar)aA«,  \hat  they 
first  chose  him  for  their  governor,  and  then, 
in  1607,  elected  him  for  their  fcihp,  oncoft^ 
dition  that  he  should  confirm  all«their  priViJ 
leges,  and  allow  the  protestfiints  the  'frc^.  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  R6dolf)h  cortseiVte^ 
to  this  election,  which,  indeed, -he  was  hi  nd 
condition  to  dispute.  Matthias  afterwards 
marched  into  Austria,  and  obliged  his  brothef' 
to  yield  him  the  possession  of  that  archduchy^ 
in  which  he  was  inaugurated  by-  its  stateW 
The  protestants  in  Bohemia,  beln^  irK^nseJ 
against  the  emperor  on  account  ot  bi»  vioik-^ 
ticjn  -of  their  stipulated  privileges,  sent  - 16* 
Matthias  for  his  assistance5  who  march^  With 
his  army  into  their  country  j  upon  WhitiH  the* 
timid  Rodolph  not  ortly  entered  into  an  ac-^ 
commodatiqu  with  the  Bohemtams^  btrt  jN?r- 
mitted'  them  to  proclaim  Matthias  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Prague  in  1^11. 

On  the  death  of  Rodolph  in  1619,  Matthias 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.    A  diet  was  con-" 
voked  in  the  next  year  at  Ratisbon,  at  which 
the  protestants  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  complaining  of  his  privy^council  for' 
interfering  in  various  matters  relative  to  re- 
ligion, over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction^ 
and  making  several  demands  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  them  an  equal  administration 
of  justice.     An  evasive  answer  wa»  giVen, 
which  so  little  satisfied  the  protestants,  that 
they  presented  a  second  memormi,  and  de*^ 
clineu  giving  any  supplies  of  men  and  monty 
to  the  empire  till  their  grievances  should  l!)e  fe— 
dressed.     The  catholics  on  the  other  aide* re- 
criminated upon  the  protestants ;  and  during 
their  contests  the  Turks  made  an-  inn&ptlonf 
into  Transylvania.    After  a  varietyof  fortotieii  * 
dufing  which  Bethlem  Gabor'became  waiVodc* 
of  thait  country  through  the  Turkish  intere^^^ 
a  peace  was  made  in  1615,   by  which  th*' 
Grand  Seignor  restored  to  the  house  bf  ^us**'' 
tria  all  the  places  in  Hungary  that  bad  i)tth^ 
cotiquered  by  his-  arms,  and  reinstated*  tlitb^ 
owneM^f  ail*  landa  thU  hadTbe^n'^i^Mi^' 
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Matthias  now  found  hini«elf  strong  tnoueh 
ID  venture  upon  curbing  his  protestant  sun- 
jects.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  crown 
pf  Bohemia  to  bis  cousin  Ferdinand  archduke 
ot\  Oratz ;  and  through  bis  recomntendation 
the  states  of  that  country  elected  Ferdinand 
for  their  kin^,  on  condition  that  during  the 
emperor's,  lite  be  should  not  interfere  in  pub- 
lic affairs  without  his  permission.  After  this 
was  effected,  the  privileges  of  the  protestanis 
began  to  be  infringed ;  and  when  the  noble- 
ttieo  of  that  party  made  complaints  to  the 
council  which  the  emperor  had  left  at  Prague, 
they  were  superciliously  answered.  The  pro- 
^  testants  then  pnKured  a  convocation  of  the 
states,  and,  after  its  opening,  sent  deputies  to 
renew  their  remonstrances  before  the  council. 
The  insolence  with  which  they  were  treated 
so  inilamed  their  passions  that  they  threw  se- 
veral of  the  memoers  of  the  council  out  of 
window,  who,  however,  falling  into  a  ditch 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  count  de  la  Tour, 
who  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  violence, 
foreseeing  its  probable  consequences,  persua- 
ded the  protestants  to  take  up  arms  m  their 
defence*  Matthias,  though  much  incensed  at 
the  insult,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by 
gentle  means;  but  they  returned  b6ld  remon- 
strances to  bis  declarations,  and  particularly 
^censed  his  prime  minister  Klesel,  cardinal 
s(nd  archbishop  of  Vienna,  of  promoting  the 
persecutions  they  had  sustained.  Silesia  was 
full  of  similar  discontents ;  and  the  protest- 
ants of  that  province  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Bohemians,  now  in  a  state  of  actual  re- 
hellion.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
thirty  years'  war  which  desolated  Germany, 
and  was  productive  of  so  many  great  and  dis- 
astrous events. '  Matthias,  whose  vigour  was, 
impaired  by  age,  was  obliged  by  the  archdukes 
to  banish  Klesel  from  his  councils,  and  Ivid 
not  in6uence  to  prevent  his  being  treated  with 
great  indignity  by  Ferdinand.  The  war  be- 
tween the  protestants  and  catholics,  the  for- 
mer commanded  by  la  Tour  and  Mansield, 
and  the  latter  by  the  count  dc  Buquoy,  begran 
with  various  success;  but  in  the  result,  Bohe- 
mia remained  in  the  power  of  the  protestants. 
Those  of  that  religion  in  Austria  were  engaged 
ioconespoodence  with  the  Bohemians,  when 
Matthias,  deeply  cha^ined  with  the  embar- 
rassments into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  di- 
stftsscd  by  the  loss  of  his  consort  and  one  of 
him  brothers,  sank  info  a  languishing  disorder, 
which  carried  him  off  in  loiQ,  at  the  age  of 
•3,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  as  emperor. 
He  left  aokfitiiiiate  issue.   On  bis  death-bed 


he  recommended  to  his  successor  Ferdinand 
to  let  his  subjecu  feel  as  little  as  possible  the 
weight  of  his  power.  He  also  attested  in  the 
stron^st  terms  his  sincere  wish  to  have  re* 
established  peace  in  Bohemia.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.    Sacy  Hist,  de  Hongrie. — ^A. 

MATTHIAS  CoRviNus,  king  of  Hun* 
gary,  son  of  the  great  Huniades,  was  a  pri- 
soner at  his  father^s  death,  together  with  his 
elder  brother  Ladislaus,  on  account  of  the 
share  the  latter  bad  in  the  assassination  of  the 
count  de  Cilley,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
executed.  Matthias  was  detainedtn  custody 
at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  reoaoved  by  a  coun- 
terfeit order  to  Bohemia,  throu^  the  contri« 
vance  of  George  Podzebraski  governor  of  that 
country.  He  wa;  still,  however,  held  in  con- 
finement at  Prague,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  the  Posthumous  in  1458,  he  was 
elected  king  of  Hungary,  being  then  about 
the  a(je  of  18.  From  his  early  years  he  haAd 
manifested  a  martial  spirit,  inflamed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  romances  of  chiv^Ury,  and  he 
excelled  in  manly  and  warlike  exercises.  He 
could  not  obtain  his  liberation  from  the  hands^ 
of  Podaebraski  till  he  had  paid  a  ransom  and 
married  his  daughter.  The  emperor  Frederic 
having  got  possession  of  the  ancient  crown 
of  Hungary,  superslitiously  regarded  as  con* 
veyine  a  right  to  the  kingdom,  Matthias  fotmd 
himself  obliged  to  go  to  war  for  its  recovery, 
which  at  length  was  procured  by  a  treaty.  He 
then  marched  into  Bosnia  and  recovered  Jay- 
cza  the  capital  from  the  Turks,  which  sultan 
Mahomet  afterwards  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
conqu^.  Foi;  some  subsequent  years  he  was 
enffased  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Transylvania 
and  Moldavia  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  At  Bania  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince, while  he  was  reposing  after  his  fatigues^, 
he  was  atucked  in  the  night  by  the  waivode^. 
who  set  the  place  on  fire;  and  having  received 
three  wounds,  he  escaped  with  difiiMihy.  In 
1468  Jie  .made  a  truce  with  the  Turks ;  and 
bein^  now  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
was  mduccd  by  his  ambition  and  the  persua-  * 
sions  of  the  pope,  to  accept  of  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  offered  him  by  the  pontiff,  on  con- 
dition of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Hus- 
sites in  that  country.  He  carried  on  a  san- 
euiuary  war  i^ainst  this  harmless  people  and 
Ueorge  Podzebraski  his  father-in-law,  the 
elected  king  of  Bohemia,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  securing  him  the  crown  af- 
ter the  death  of  George.  When  that  event, 
however,  took  place  two  years  afterwards,  ia 
1470j  the  Bohemians  elected  UiadisUiis  son 
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of  the  king  of  Poland.  InceiMcd  at  this  pro- 
ceedings Matthias  marched  an  army  into  the 
country  in  order  to  compel  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  sovereign;  but  he  was 
soon  recalled  by  a  rebellion  in  Hungar)% 
Some  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  country, 
discontented  with  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Matthias,  oifered  the  crown  to  Casimir, 
second  son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  who  en- 
tered Huncary  with  a  Polish  army,  which 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  revolters.  Mat- 
thias soon  stopped  his  progress  and  besieged 
him  in  Nitria,  whence  -he  made  his  escape 
without  an  engagement,  and  returned  to  Po- 
land. In  resentment  for  this  hostility,  Mat- 
thias marched  mto  Silesia,  and  took  posses- 
tiionof  Breslaw.  He  was  there  invested  by 
a  great  army  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars, 
and  Hussites ;  but  he  not  only  defended  him- 
aelf,  but  put  bis  foes  to  the  rout,  and  qiade 
a  number  of  prisoners.  These  he  dismissed 
after  mulilation,  by  which  barbarity  be  sul- 
lied the  glory  he  hii  acquired.  In  fine,  by  a 
treaty  in  1475,  the  king  of  Poland  kept  Lu- 
satia  and,  the  part  of  Silesia  bordering  on  Bo- 
hemia, and  Matthias,  retained  the  rest  of  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  those  wars^  the 
Turks  were  making  great  progress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Christendom.  Matthias  turned 
bis  arms  against  them,  and  blockaded  Se- 
mendria  |  but  bis  martial  ardour  was  slacken- 
ed by  the  celebration  of  his  second  marriage, 
with  B^trice,  daughter  of  Jerdinand  king  of 
Sicily.  The  Turkish  storm  being  then  chiefly 
directed  upon  the  Venetian  territorie8,or  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  the  frontier  provinces,  he 
engaged  against  an  enemy  from  whom  spoils 
were  more  easv  to  be  obtained.  This  was 
the  emperor  frederick  II L,  with  whom  he 
had  a  quarrel  in  1478,  when  after  ravaging 
Austria,  and  laying  si«^e  to  Vienna,  he  con* 
sented  to  wilhdrawhis  troops  on  being  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  receiving  the  inves- 
titure of  Bohemia  from  >  the  emperor,  who 
wii  to  renounce  his  title  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary»  llie  payfnent  being  refused,  and  the 
title  still  retained,  Matthias  invad^  Lower 
Austria,  of  which,  fog^etber  with  Vienna, 
he  maile  himself  master  m  1487*  He  died  in 
tl  at  city  in  1400,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age  and  thirty-lbiid  of  bis  reign,  leaving 
DO  issue  but  a  natural  sod..  Matthias  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  monarchs  of  his  age  : 
of  (Treat  enterprise  and  military  talents,  li- 
beral and  magnificent,  an  encourager  of 
karaingand  the  fine  arls^  himself  acquainted 


with  a  variety  of  tallages,  lively  and  pka-r 
sant  in  conversation  :  his  chief  defects  were 
ambition  and  violence  of  temper,  which 
made  him  sometimes  forgetful  of  justice  and 
humanity,  though  they  did  not  exclude  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment  ancl  magnanimity.  Mod. 
Vjtivers.  Hisi.-  Sacy  Hist,  de  Hongrie. — ^A, 
MATTHIEU,  Peter,  historiographer  of 
France^  was  born  in  1563  at  Poreiitru  of  a  fa- 
roily  in  htunble  life.  He  studied  amonir  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  principal  of  the  college 
of  Verceil,  and  afterwards  was  an  advocate  at 
Lyons.  He  firs^t  cultivated  his  talents  in  po- 
etry and  oi:atory«  but  upon  coming  to  Paris  he 
attached  himself  to  history.  He  was  a  very 
zealous  leaguer,  and  had  an  intention  of  wri- 
ting the  history  of  Alexander  prince  of  Parma, 
whom  he  went  to  visit  in  the  Low-countries, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  stay.  He  was 
introduced  to  Henry  IV.  by  the  president  Jcr 
annin,  and  at  the  death  of  du  Haillon  was 
made  bistorioffrapher  of  France.  He  was  as- 
siduous in  collecting  memoirs  of  every  kind 
relative  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  well 
as  the  earlier  periods  of  French  history  f  and 
being  continued  in  his  oiHce  by  Lewis  XIH, 
he  accompanied  that  king  in  his  wars  against 
the  bugonots.  He  fell  sick  before  Montau- 
ban,  and,  being  conveyed  to  Toulouse,  died 
there  in  16S1.  The  works  of  Matthieu  were 
'^  L'  Histoire  des  Cboses  memorables  arrivees 
sous  le  Regne  de  Henri  le  Grand,"  l624,  Svo, 
ill  written,  but  containing  many  curious  anec- 
dotes ;  '«  Histoire  de  la  Mort  d^pJorablede 
Henri  le  Grand,"  16 11,  folio;  "  Histoire  de 
St.  Louis,''  1618,  Svo;  '<  Histoire  de  Louis 
XI.,"  folio  ;  <f  Histoire  de  France  sous  Fran- 

fois  I.,  Henri  II.,  Prani^^ois  II.,  Charles  IX., 
lenri  III.,  Henri  IV.,  et  Louis  XIII.,"  two 
volumes  folio,  1631;  this  was  published  by 
his  son,  who  continued  the  history  of  Lwis 
XIII.  to  1621.  Matthieu  ranks  only  among 
subaltern  historians ;  yet  his  works  arc  usefid 
for  elucidating  the  periods  on  which  he  treats. 
He  also  published  some  moral  verses  Auitled 
'*  Quatrains  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,"  and 
^*  LaGui&ade,"  atraeedy.  MorerL  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.^A 

MATTIOLI,  PiRR- Andrea,  (Lat.  Mat- 
THIOU38}  an  eminent  physician  and  medical 
botanist,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1501.     He  v 
passed  his  early  years  at  Venice*  where  his 
lather  practised  physic,  and  was  thence  sent 
to  the  university. of  Padua,  for  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  which,  however,  he  neglected  > 
for  that  of   medrcine.      After  bis  .father's  . 
deathj  bit  mother^  unable  t&m^tnUAiifaiia 
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at  Kig  (itndic5^'callV.d  him  to  Sifmia  to  un- 
derl»ikc  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
appt-ardj  however,  Mohave  gone  to  Rome  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  to  have  remained  there  till  152?.  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  cardinal  Bernardo 
Clesio,  prince  hi.shop  of  Trent,  with  whom 
he  was  in  high  esteem.  He  resided  fourteen 
years  in  the  valley  of  Anania  in  the  district 
of  Trent,  where  he  acquired  the  respect  and 
iflfeciion  of  the  inhabitants  to  such  a  degree, 
that  on  his  departure,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren accon)panicd  him  on  his  way,  calling 
him  their  father  and  benefactor.  He  next 
settled  as  public  physician  at  Gorizia.  A 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at 
that  place  was  given,  when,  the  day  after  a 
fire  which  consumed  all  his  furniture,  the 
people  flocked  to  him  with  presents  of  goods 
and  money  which  made  him  richer  than  be- 
fore, and  the  magistrates  advanced  him  a 
year's  salary.  He  had  continued  there  twelve 
years,  when,  in  1554,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
take  the  office  of  physician  to  his  second  son, 
the  archduke  Ferdinand.  He  was  greatly  ho- 
noured in  the  imperial  court,  and  in  1562  was 
created  auHc-counsellor  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand. Maximilian  11.  prevailed  upon  his 
brother  to  part  with  him,  and  made  him  his 
first  physician.  At  length,  desirous  of  pass- 
ing his  old  age  in  repose,  he  took  leave  of 
the  court,  and  retired  to  Trent,  where  he 
Boon  after  died  of  the  plague  m  1577- 

The  fame  and  honour  acquired  by  thrs  phy- 
sician were  chiefly  owing  to  his  labours  on 
Dioscoridcs.  Hebeganin  1 548  to  illustrate  thiy 
ancient  author,  in  an  edition  with  copious 
commentaries  in  the  Ttalian  language,  printed 
at  Venice,  which  was  soon  twice  reprinted. 
It  appeared  in  the  Latin  language  first  at  Ve- 
nice in  1554  with' small  plates.  Many  im- 
proved editions  were  afterwards  given,  of 
which  ^he  best  is'that  of  Venice,  1565,  folio, 
with  large  plates  and  numerous  additions  and 
corrcctiorts.  It  has  been  translated  into  se- 
veral modern  languages.  With  respect  to 
his  merits  in  this  work,  Haller  remarks^  that 
while  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  their  followers,  he  too  much  neg- 
lected the  original  sources,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  plants.  He  was  therefore  frequent- 
ly imposed  upon  by  his  friends  and  corre- 
^onaents  ;  nor  did  he  scruple  sometimes  to 
give  fictitious  figures  drawn  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ancients.  He  did  not,  however, 
altogether  neglect  practical  botany^  but  dis- 


covered sfevei^J  plants  in  Bohemia  and  al)o\a\ 
Gor"rzia>  the  properties  of  which  he  made  the 
subject  of  experiments  on  malefaetorH.  He 
had  the  assistance  of  several  persons  of  di- 
stinction in  his  inquiries,  and  his  labours 
were  a  great  improvement  upon  those  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  walk.  He  deserves 
censure,  however, for  his  attempts  to  disparage 
the  merits  of  some  fortner  writers,  and  for  the 
acrimony  with  which  he  carried  on  contro- 
versies with  his  contemporaries. 

The  other '  medical  works  of  Matthiolus 
were  *' Epistolarum  Medicinalium  lib.  v." 
Prag,  1561,  folio  ;  this  almoj^t  entirely  relates 
tp  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  ex- 
hibition :  **  De  Simpltcium  Afedicamento- 
rum  Facultatibus,"  Venet,  1569,  12mo;  a 
compendium  of  vegetable  materia  medica : 
**  De  Cura  Morbi  Galliei,"  in  the  collection 
of  Luisinus ;  in  this  he  describes  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  Guaiacum  :  several  works  in 
controversy  with  Guilandinns  and'  Aniatin 
Lusitanus.  An  edition  of  all  hi§  medical 
writings  was  given  by  Caspar  Bauhin  with 
additional  figures,  8cc.  at  Basil  ini5^,folio; 
reprinted  in"l674.  H«  also  translated  into 
Italian  Ptolemy's  Geography,  Fenet,  1548; 
and  he  made  an  eftbrt  in  Italian  poetry,  but 
with  no  great  success.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  lefl  several  children.  One  of  hit 
sons  was  physician  to  John  George,  elector 
of  Saxony.  Tiraboschu  Halleri  Bill,  Bo* 
tan. — A.  '  •  • 

MATY,  Matthew,  MiDja'physieiAnafnd' 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1718,  aft  Mont** 
fort  near  Utrecht.  His  father, .  wh^^vas  a 
refugee  protestant  clergyman,  (froip^AftMTt 
in  Provence)  intended  to  educate  Mm  for  th<j 
same  profession;' but  in  consequeuce  of  some 
disgtists  received  from  tlie  8yn6d  on  account 
of  ws  sentiments  respecting  the  trinity,  he 
changed  his  son's  aestination  to  pnysic. 
Matthew  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  atLeyden, 
and  in  1740  came  to^settle  in  England.  In 
1747,  he  printed  at  Leydeu  "Essai  surle  Ca- 
ractire  du  Grand  Medecin,  ou  Eloge  Critique 
de  fiocrhaave.**  He  began,  in  1 750,  to  pub- 
lish at  the  Hague  in  French  an  account  of 
the  principal  works  printed  in  England,  under 
the  title  of  **  Journal  Britanniqne.'*  This 
was  well  received,  and  introduced  the  author 
to  notice,  of  which  one  of  the  effects  was  his 
being  chosen  an  under-l?brarian  of  tlie  British 
Museum  at  its  first  in?titution  in  1 753.  In 
1 758  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal' 
Society;  and:  In  1765,  on  the  resignation  oF 
Br.  Birch^  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  thft# 
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learned  body.  la  1773»  at  the  doatb  of  Dx, 
Knight,  he  Uecauie  principal  librarian  to  the 
British  Musguiu.  He  filled  tbeheoffipes  with 
great  repuration,  and  was  in  general  /esteem 
for  the  benevolence  of  his  private  character, 
and  the  extent  of  his  literary  inFormatron.  In 
his  proper  profession  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation. He  translated,  in  1 768,  Dr.  Gatti's 
*'  New  Observaiions  on  Inoculation,"  which 
had  been  originally  written  by  the  author  at 
his  reauest.  Dr.  Maty  died  in  1776,  when 
he  hacf  nearly  prepared  for  the  press  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,"  which 
were  published  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Jus- 
taraond  in  177.7,  prefixed  to  that  nobleman's 
Miscellaneous  Works.  Anecd.  of  Boivyer. 
New  Bios.  Diet. — A. 

MATY,  PAUL-HENRr,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  whence,  in  1 763,  he  was 
elected  t6  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  a  travelling  fellowship  of  that  col« 
lege,  and  had  passed  three  years  on  the  con* 
tinent,  when  he  was  appomtcd  chaplain  to 
lord  Stonnont,  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France*  The  friendships  he  had  formed,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  established,  would 
doubtless  have  secured  his  preferment  in  the 
English  church,  had  not  scruples  concerning 
its  doctrines  taken  such  a  possession  of  his 
mind,  that  he  found  it  impossible  conscien- 
tiously to  continue  performing  the  duties  of  a, 
minister  in  it.  After  his  father's  death,  he 
therefore  entirely  withdrtw  from  it§  service, 
and  in  1777  he  published  his  reasons  for  this 
step.  He  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  a 
literary  life,  and   in  1778  obtained  the  ap- 

S ointment  of  assistant  librarian  to  the  British 
luseum.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  under  libra^rians ;  and 
in  1778  he  succeeded  Dr.  Horslcy  £ts  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Koyal  Society.  In  1 7S2, 
be  commenced  the  publication  of  a  review  of. 
select  works,  English  and  foreign,  which  he 
carried  on,  almost  without,  assistance,  till 
1786.  It  met  with  no  great  .success,  al- 
tho'ugh  it  contained  n)any  valuable  articles, 
and  displayed  erudition  and  critical  judg- 
ment. As  he  was  naturally  of  a  warm  tem- 
per, he  could  not  forbear  interfering  in  some 
disputes  which  arose  in  178^  in  the  Koyal 
Society,  relative  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
forcigiv  corr-espondence,  in  which  he  lost  his 
tamper  so  far  as  u  be  inducqd  to  resign  bis 
oiFicc  in  the  scxjrtty^  He  afterwards  fell  into 
%bad,.stpte  of  bealtb>  and. died  in  17^7  at  the 


«ge  of  £brty-two.*  Mr,  *  Maty  4>ubUshed  * 
translation  of  Riesbeck's  Travels  thiougi* 
Germany ;  and  translated  into  French  tne 
descripitons  in  the  '<  Gemmae  Marlbu- 
riunscs."  After  his  death  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons was  publis-hcd  for  the  bcnellt  of  his  fa- 
mily, in  which  the  editors  through  inadver- 
tency printed  three  which  were  found  in  hfs 
hand- wri ting,  but  were  copied  from  those  of 
archlxishop  Seeker.  His  own  were  marlced 
with  originality  and  a  liberal  spirit,  Monlhlif 
Rev.     ^ew  Biog.  Did. —  A. 

MAUDUIT,  Michael,  a  learned  French 
priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Orator)', 
whose  writings  are  much  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Normandy^ 
about  the  year  1634.     He  embraced  the  ec- 
clesiastical  life  when  very   young,  and  ac- 
quired  a   perfect  knowledge  of  il)e    Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.     For  a  long 
time  he   taught  the  classics  and  belles  let- 
tres  in  ditierent  seminaries  belonging  to  his 
order,  with   extraordinary  .success  and  rcpu* 
tation.     Bein^  ordained    priest,    he    distin* 
gui shed  himself  by  his  talents  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  frequently  employed  by  his  superiors 
ou  missions.     Withdrawing  afterwards  into 
retirement,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  tha 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  composition 
of  various  works  which  he  gave  to  the  public. 
He  died  in  the  year  1709>  about  the  age  ot' 
seventy -five,  and  is  commended  for  the  un^ 
ailccted  simplicity  and  opcimess  of  bis  man*' 
ners,  and  for  being  learned  without  ostenta- 
tion.    In  his  youngqr  ye^rs  he  paid  his  court;^ 
to  the  Muses,   and  gained  several  poetical 
prizes  at  Kouen  and  Caen.    Jtje  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  '*  Psala)s  of  David,  translated  into 
French   Verse,"    liiuio,  which  possess   little^ 
merit:     "Miscellaneous     Poem.s,    in     four 
books,'*  .  168),  l2mo,   some  of   which .  are 
entitU'd  to  considerable  praise ;  *' A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Gout,"   I687,  12mo,  in  whicK 
the  author  imagines  that  he  has  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  that  disorder,  and  shown  a 
certain  method  of  curing  it  j  '*  A  Treatise 
on  iieligion,.  against  the   Atheists,  Deists, 
and  modern  Pyrrhonists,'*  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  IGQS;  *'  Meditations  for 
an  Ecclesiastical  Retreat  of  icnDays,*'  I2mo  ; 
and  the  following  works,  which  are  said  to 
be  well  drawn  up,  and  to  be  honourable  to 
the  judgment  and  learning  of  the  author: 
"  An  ^*\iialysis  of  the  Gospels,  harmonized 
in   Historical  Order,  with  Dissertations  <>a  . 
dilncult  Passages,"   1694,  in  three  voluitie* 
l^aio,  aiid  augmented  ijei  ii  secooad  edition. t(^ 
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four  volumes }  ^^  An  Analysis  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostlesy '  \6g7,  in  two  volumes  I3mO| 
and  '**  An  Analysis  of  the  Episiles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  with  , 
Disscnations  on  Difficult  Passages/'  1693,  in 
two  volumes  13mo.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

MAUPERTUIS,  Petbr-Lkwis  Morrau 
DB^  a' celebrated  French  mathematician  and 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  bom  at  St.  Malo  in  the  year  1698.  He 
was  privately  educated  till  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  La  Marche,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  professor 
of  philosophy  M.  le  Blond,  and  instructed 
in  mathematics  by  M.  Guisnee,  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  Towards  this  science  he 
soon  discovered  a  strong  inclination,  and 
particularly  for  geometry.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  a  taste  for  instrumental  music,  which 
>he  practised  with  great  success.  He  did  not 
fix  upon  any  profession  till  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  when  he  determined  on  the  mili- 
tary lite,  and  entered  among  the  mousquetaires. 
Aiter  remaining  two  years  in  that  corps,  he 
obtained  a  company  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
which  he  held  about  three  years,  during  which 
all  his  leisure  hours  were  sedulously  devoted 
to  scientific  studies.  At  length  his  attach- 
ment to  these  pursuits  induced  him  to  guit 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  deliver  him- 
self up  wholly  to  them ;  and  it  was  soon  re- 
marked  by  some  of  the  prhicipal  aqademt- 
etans,  that  nothing  but  mathematics,  could 
satisfy  his  ardent  apd  unbounded  thirst  for 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1723,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  read  his  first  peri^)rm- 
ance,  which  waa  "  A  Memoir  upon  the  Con- 
struction and  Form  of  Musical  Instruments.'* 
During  the  'first  years  of  his  admission,  he 
also  paid  his  attention  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  discovered  great  knowledge  and  dexterity 
in  observations  and  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals. About  the  year  17^28,  his  passionate 
desire  of  improvement  induced  him  to  visit 
the  country  which  had  given  birth  to  New- 
ton, of  whom  he  became  a  zealous  admirer 
and  follower;  and  during  his  residence  in 
London,  he  was  honoured  with  an  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  return  to 
Franie,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Basil,  where 
he  formed  ,a  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Be  nouillis,  v()ho  were  then  the  ornament  of 
Switzerland.    Having  ouce  more  come  back 


to  Paris,  he  applied  to  his  favourite  studies 
with  redoubled  ardour;  and  how  well  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  an  academician,  is  suffi- 
ciently testified  by  the  ^*  Memoirs"  of  the 
Academy  from  1724  to  17*4,  \vhich  are  en- 
riched by  a  vast  nuVnber  of  his  communica- 
tions. In  some  of  them,  the  most  sublime 
and  intricate  questions  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  discussed  wtfh  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree  of  elegance,  clearness,  and  pre* 
cision.  In  1736,  when  Lewis  XV.  had  de« 
terniined  to  send  a  number  of  French  mathe- 
maticians into  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  within 
the  polar*  circle,  in  order  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth ;  Maupertuis  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  undertaking,  and  was  ren* 
dered  so' famous  .by  its  successful  issue,  that 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  almost  every 
academy  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1 740,  Maupertuis  received  an 
invitation  from  the  king  of  Pmssia  to  go  to 
Berlin,  to  be  president  and  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Let'- 
tres  in  that  place ;  which  was  too  beneficial 
and  flattering  to  be  declined.  He  accord- 
mgly  went  to  Berlin ;  and  as  that  monarch 
was  then  at  war  with  the  emperor,  our  aca- 
demician, whose  love  for  his  first  profession 
of  arms  was  not  wholly  eflfaced,  determined 
to  follow  the  king  to  the  field.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Molwitz ;  but  before  the 
day  was  gained  by  the  Prussians,  his  ungo- 
vernable horse  ran  away  with  him  into  the 
enemv's  ranks,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner^ 
plundered,  and  at  first  but  roughly  used  by 
the  Austrian  hussars.  Being  carried  to  Vi- 
enna, he  there  met  with  the  most  honourable 
reception  from  the  emperor.  That  prince, 
upoh  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture  and  subsequent  treatment,  bearing 
him  regret  much  the  loss  pf  a  watch  by  Gra- 
ham, the  celebrated  English  artist,  which  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  making  his  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  happening  to  have 
another  by  the  same  maker,  out  enriched  with 
diamonds,  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  **  The 
hussars  were  only  in  jest  with  you;  they 
have  sent  me  your  watch,  and  I  return  it  to 
you."  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
which  he  was  honoured  by  the  empress 
queen,  her  majesty  observed  to  biui,  that 
she  had  been  infornied,  that  the  princess 
Louisa  Ulrica  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  the  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  was  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  the  world.    <*  Till  tht* 
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<3ay,  madam^*''  replied  Maupertui*,  '^  I  was 
'  •entirtly  oF  that  opinion."     Soon  afterwards 
*e  had  permiswon  to  depart  for  Berlin^  loaded 
'  with  favours  by  the  emperor  and  empress 
=<jueen.     As  the  kinff  of  Prussia  had  formed 
*  design   of  great  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Academy,  which  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, Maupertuis  went  to  Paris,  whither  he 
was  called   by  business,  and  in    1742  was 
chosen  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
During  the  following  year  he  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy,  and  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  person's  being  member  of  both 
the   academies  of  Paris  at  the  same  time. 
After  this,  he  again  assumed  the  character  of 
a  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Friburg ;  and  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  citadel^  was  honoured  by 
being  appointed  to  carry  the  news  of  that 
event  to  the  French  king.     His  friends  now 
hoped   that  he    would   settle  in  his  native 
country;    but  his   ardent  imagination   and 
lively  curiosity  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  at 
rest;  and  in    1744   he  returned   to  Berlin. 
Here  the  queen-mother  found  means  to  fix 
bim,  by  making  use  of  her  good  offices  in 
negotiating  and   bringing  about  a  marriage 
between  liim  and  a  Isuly  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  nearly  related  to  M.  Je  Borck,  at  that 
time  minister  of  state.    To  this  lady  he  was 
extremely  attached,  and  considered  his  alli- 
ance witn  lier  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of 
his  life.     In  1746,  the  king  of  Prussia  de- 
clared Maupertuis  president  or  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin ;  and  soon  after- 
wara3  honoured  him  with  the  Order  of  Merit* 
He  also  admitted  our  philosopher  to  his  most 
intimate  confidence.    These  accumulated  ho- 
nours and  advantages,  so  far  from  diminish- 
ing our  author's  ardour  for  the   sciences^ 
seemed  to  o)^rate  as  incentives  to  increasing 
labour  and  application  ;  and  nut  a  day  passed 
without  his  producing  some  new  project  or 
essay   for  the  improvement  of  knowledge. 
Nor  did  lie  confine  himself  to  mathematical 
studies   only  }  hut  metaphysics,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  polite  literature,  all  shared  his 
attention  and  contributed  to  his  fame^ 

In  the  midst  .of  his  honours  and  advan- 
tages, liDwever,  Maupertuis  was  far  from 
.being  a  happy  man,  owing  to  his  own  rest- 
lessnes  of  spirit,  and  gloomy  melancholy  dis- 
position. Sudh  a  temperament^  as  might  be 
expected,  involved  him  in  several  disputes 
and  quarrels.  One  of  these  wa«  with  Kcenig, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Francker,  of  the 
origin  and  result  of  wnich  we  )iave  given  an 
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account  in  the  Life  of  that  philosopher.  An- 
other more  violent  quarrel  .look  place  between 
him  and  Voltaire,  for  which  the  preceding 
offered  the  immediate  occasion.,  Maupertuis 
and  Voltaire  were  apparently  on  the  most 
amicable  terms  ;  and  the  latter  professed  to 
respect  the  former  as  his  master  m  the  ma- 
thematics. Their  talents,  however*  on  which 
their  respective  fame  was  built,  being  widely 
different,  they  became  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other.  This  jealousy  they  could  not 
conceal  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  who  found 
it  impossible  so  to  divide  his  favours  between 
them  as  to  satisfy  them  both.  The  first  act 
of  public  hostility  was  committed  by  Voltaire, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  king's  wish  that  he 
would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  engaged 

S;ainst.Maup€rtuis  in  his  quarrel  with  Koenig. 
n  this  occasion  the  poet  exerted  all  his  wit 
and  satire  to  expose  the  mathematician  to 
ridicule;  and  so  biffhly  excited  his  resent- 
ment, that  when  Voltaire  had  quitted  the 
court  of  Prussia  in  disgrace,  Maupertuis  it 
said  to  have  sent  him  a  letter,  threatening  to 
take,  on  him  a  personal  revenge ;  to  which 
Voltaire  replied  only  by  reiterating  the  strokes 
of  the  most  ludicrous  satire.  Our  philoso- 
pher's constitution  had  long  been  consider- 
ably impaired  by  the  great  fatigues  of  various 
kinds  in  which  his  active  mind  had  involved 
him,  and  particularly  by  the  hardships  which 
he  had  undergone  in  his  northern  expedition. 
Yet  still  his  intellect  seemed  to  possess  the 
greatest  vigour ;  for  some  of  the  oest  of  his 
writings  were  produced,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  of  his  ideas  developed, .  durin?  the 
time  when  from  his  confinement  by  illness 
he  was  incapable  of  taking  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  paid  several  visits  to  his  native  country 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  and  though  he 
always  received  relief  from  them,  yet  upon 
his  return  to  Berlin,  his  complaints  likewise 
returned,  and  with  increasing  violence.  In 
1757,  he  spent  some  months  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  had  thoughts  of  going  to  Italy, 
in  hopes  that  a  milder  clinuite  would  restore 
him  to  health  ;  but  finding  himself  growing 
worse,  ill  1 758,  after  niaking  some  stay  at 
Neuf'cbatel,  he  went  to  Basil,  4vhere  he  was 
received  by  his  friend  Bernouilli  and  his  fa- 
mily with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  aflec- 
tion.  Here  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
growing  better ;  but  his  amendment  was  of 
short  duration  5  for  as  the  winter  approached 
his  disorder  return^ed,  accompanied  by  new 
and  more  alarming  symptoms.    After  laii- 
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guishinff  many  lAonths,   he  died  in   1759, 
when  about  sixty- one  years  of  age.     He  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  very  considerable 
abilttieji  as  a  mathematician  and  philosopher  ; 
but  his  acquaintance  with  literature  in  gene- 
ral was  far  from  extensive.     In  conversation, 
his  head  and  bia  eyes  were  always  in  motion  ; 
and  as  his  physiognomy  was  very  indiflferent, 
and  he  affected  a  peculiarity  and  negligence 
in  his  dress  and  manners,  to  strangers  he  ap- 
peared a  singular  personage.     The   marquis 
de   V  illete   says,  that  **  Maupertuis   was   a 
fiery,  ,but  gloomy  genius  ;   overbearing   in 
company  ;  one  of   the  most  amiable  men 
alive  when  all  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and 
every  preference  shown  him  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
his^ranity  was  hurt,  the  austerity  and  melan- 
choly of  his  countenance  suddenly  betrayed 
the  haughtiness  of  his  disposition.     It  was 
.  nearly  with  this  kind  of  expression  that  he 
had  -his   picture   drawn;  the  head  erect;  a 
stem  countenance,  with  one  hand  flattening 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  by  this  attitude 
assuming  the  honour  of  a  discovery  which 
belonged  to  Newton,    He  appears   to  have 
been  a  man  of  probity,  and  of  regular  and 
Tirtuous   manners ;  but  his  ideas  of  human 
life  >vere  very' gloomy."    Lord  Chesterfield 
bad  a  high  opinion  of  him.     In  one  of  his 
Letters  to  his  son,  who  was  about  to  make  a 
journey  to  Berlin,  he  says,  "  I  would  have 
you  endeavour  to  get  acquainted  with  mon- 
sieur de  Maupertuis^  who  is  so  eminentiv 


*'  Observations  on  the  Comet  of  1749 ;"  va- 
rious  -'Academical  Discourses,"  pronounced 
in  the  fVench  And  Prussian  Acad.Mnies  ;  "  A 
Dissertation  upon  Languages;^'  "The  Agree- 
ment of  the  different  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
have    hitherto    appeared    incompaiible  ;**    a 
Treatise  "  upon   the  Laws   f)f  Motion ;"  a 
Treatise  "  upon  the  Iavws  of  Uest ;"  "  Nau- 
tical Astronomy;"  a  Treatise  *'  on  the  Pa- 
rallax of  the  Moon  ;"  '*  Operations  for  de-  , 
termining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Variations  of  Gravity  ;"  *'  The  Measure  of  a 
Degree  of  the  Meridian  at  the  Pclar  Circle, 
&c.".    He  was   also   the  author  of  a  great 
multitude   of  interesting  .papers,   which   are 
inserted  in  the  '*  Memoirs*'  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  from    1724  to   1749, 
and  in   those   of   the   Academy   at    Berlin^ 
from  the  year  1746  to  1756.      Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.    Mutton's  li^aih.  Diet.     Towers*s  Me^ 
moirs  of  Frederic  III,,  King  of  Prussia,  vol.  u 
p.  37 9>  Note,  second  Edition, — M. 

Mx\URICE  (Mauritius)  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  born  about  539  at  Arabissus  in 
Cappadocia,  of  a  family  originally  Roman* 
He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  army, 
and  acquired  so  much  reputation  for  valour 
and  conduct,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Con- 
stantine  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army 
sent  against  the  Persian  king  Hormisdas*. 
He  gamed  two  victories  over  the  Persians, 
and  returning  to  Constantinople,  was  re- 
warded with  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daugh- 


distinguished'  by  all  kind  of  learning  and  ^  ter,  and  the  dignity  of  Csesar.  At  the  death 
mcfit,  that  one  should  be  both  sorry  and  of  Tiberius,  in  582,  Maurice  succeeded  with- 
ashamed  of  having  been  eVen  a  day  in  the   out  opposition  to  the  throne.     The  war  with 


same  place  with  him,  and  not  to  have  seen 
him."  And  in  another  Letter,  he  says, "  Mon- 
sieur de  Maupertuis  is,  what  one  rarely  meets 
,with,  deep  in  philosophy  and  mathematics^ 
and  yet  honnete  et  aimable  homrne.^' 

Maupertuis  was  the  author  of  *^  An  Essay 
on  Cosmology  ;'*  *^  A  Discourse  on  the  dir- 
ferent  Figures  oi  the  Stars  ;"  **  An  Essay  on 
Moral  Philosophy  ;"  *^  Philosophical  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and  the 
Signification  of  Words  j'*  "  Animal  Physics, 
concerning  Generation,  &c. ;"  *^  A  System 
of  Nature,  or,  the  Formation  of  Bodies,  &c. ;" 
**  Letters  on  various  Subjects  ;*'  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Progress  of  the  Sciences ;"  '*  Ele- 
ments of  Geography;"  **  Account  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Circle,  for  deter- 
mining the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  or,  the  Mea- 
sure of  the  Earth  at  the  Polar  Circle  ;"  "  Ac- 
count of  a  Journey  into  the  Heart  of  Lap- 
land^  in  search  of  an  ancient  Monument  5" 


Persia  was  renewed  with  dubioivs  success; 
but  in  the  end,  Hormisdas  was  deposed  by 
his  own  general  Bahram  or  Varanes;  his 
son  Chosroes,  by  the  assistance  of  Maurice^ 
was  placed  on  the  Persian  throne,  and  peace 
was  restored' between  the  two  emperors.  A 
nearer  and  more  dangerous  enemy  next  oc- 
cupied the  attrition  of  Maurice.  The  Avars^ 
a  barbarous  tribe  on  the  Danube,  led  by  their 
warlike  chagan  Baian,  crossed  the  river  and. 
made  incursions  into  Thrace.  After  endu- 
ring theif  insolence  some  y^ars,  Maurice  as- 
sembled his  army  which  had  returned  victo- 
rious from  Persia,  and  led  them  out  to  op- 
pose the  "barbarians.  The  emperor  himself, 
however,  proceeded  no  further  than  seven 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  then  returned  to- 
assist  the  cause  by  his  devotions,  after  he  had 
delegated  the  command  to  his  brother  Peter 
and  other  lieutenants.  In  the  succeeding 
actions^  Priscus  only  of  the  Roman  cooi^ 
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maxKlers  supported  the  glory  of  the  imperial 
arms.  He  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  in  a  career  of  victories,  in  which 
near  60,000  of  the  Avars  with  five  sons  of 
the  chagan  were  slain,  and  a  great  number 
were  made  prisoners.  The  chagan,  however, 
on  his  side,  had  taken  12,000  prisoners, 
whom,  on  the. refusal  of  Maurice  to  ransom 
them,  he  put  lo  death.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  other  causes  of  discontent, 
rendered  Maurice  very  unpopular  among  the 
.  troops ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  an  order  for 
them  to  cross  the  Danube  into  the  enemy's 
country,  they  broke  out  into  a  general  mu- 
tiny, and  investing  Phocas,  a  centurion,  with 
the  purple,  marched  back  towards  Constan- 
tinople. The  populace  of  that  capital,  par- 
taking in  the  disaiTection,  rose  in  revolt,  and 
assaulted  Maurice  with  stones  while  walking 
bare-footed  in  a  religious  procession.  Find* 
ing  himself  deserted  by  his  guards  and  friends, 
he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children,  and  made  his  escape  to 
the  Asiatic  shore,  whence  he  sent  his  eldest 
son  Theodosius  to  implore  the  protection  of 
,  the  Persian  king.  In  the  meantime  Phocas 
made  his  entry  into  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch.  Being 
soon  after,  in  a  tumult  at  the  circus,  reminded 
that  Maurice  was  still  alive,  he  resolved  to 
remove  him  from  all  future  rivalship.  He 
sent  his  executioners  to  Chalcedon,  who 
dragged  the  unfortunate  man  from  his  sanc- 
tuary, and  first  barbarously  murdered  five  of 
his  sons  before  his  face.  The  wretcned  pa- 
rent fortified  himself  under  this  cruel  scene 
with  t^e  spirit  of  pious  resignation,  exclaim- 
ing at  every  stroke,  *' Just  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 
and  righteous  in  all  thy  judgments."  Nay 
so  far  did  he  carry  either  msensibility  for  his 
own  losses,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  that  when 
the  nurse  of  his  youngest  child  attempted  to 
^a\^e  it  by  substituting  her  own  infant,  hr  re- 
vealed the  fraud  to  the  executioners.  Lastly 
he  himself  underwent  the  stroke,  A.D.  602, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty- 
third  of  his  age.  Maurice  is  highly  praised 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  his  piety 
and  orthodoxy,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  virtue  and  good  intentions.  But 
the  imperial  dignity  impaired  the  vigour  he 
had  possessed  in  his  earlier  life,  and  he  proved 
unequal  to  his  high  station.  He  was  well 
acquainted  wiih  the  theory  of  the  art  military, 
concerning  which  he  composed  twelve  books 
still  extant.  They  were  published  by  John 
Schefl'er  at   Upsal,  in  1664,  at  the  end  of 


the  Tactics  of  Arrian.    Uniucrs.  Hisi.    Gib* 
bon. — A. 

MAURICE,  elector  of  Saxony,  born  in 
1521,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Pious,  of  the 
Alhertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  He 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  territory  be- 
longing to  that  branch  in  his  twentieth  year, 
at  which  time  he  was  distinguished  by  grace- 
fulness of  person  and  dexterity  in  all  martial 
exercises,  and  ^ave  promise  of  those  talents 
that  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  in  the 
transactions  of  the  time.  He  was 'educated 
in  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant 
doctrines  ;  yet  when  the  princes  of  that  per- 
suasion entered  into  the  league  of  Smalcalde 
in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  Jiberties, 
he  refused -to  join  it,  and  attached  himsejf 
to  the  party  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  His 
cousin  John -Fred  eric,  then  elector  of  Saxony, 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  league ;  and  the 
unjust  design  of  supplanting  him,  and  making 
himself  the  head  of  his  house,  seems  to  have 
been  the  spring  of  his  conduct  from  his  first 
appearance  as  a  public  character.  He  quar- 
relled with  the  elector  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  about  the  property  of  a  small  town ; 
but  through  the  interference  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
they  were  prevented  from  coming  to  hostili- 
ties. At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1545  he  dif- 
fered from  his  protestant  brethren,  by  showing 
an  incUnation  to  gratify  the  emperor  in 
opening  a  communication  with  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  granting  an  aid  towards  the 
Turkish  war.  When  in  the  following  year 
the.  protestant  confederacy  openly  took  arms 
and  declared  war  against  Charles,  Maurice 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  to  assist  him  as  a  faithful  subject  of 
the  empire,  under  the  direct  stipulation  that 
he  should  be  rewarded  with  the  dignities  and 
territories  of  which  his  kinsman  ihe  elector 
might  be  despoiled.  His  powers  of  dissi- 
mulation enabled  him  to  hill  the  suspicions 
of  the  other  party,  till,  by  virtue  of  an  impe- 
rial rescript,  he  invaded  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony,  with  the 
exception  of  some  strong  towns.  This  con- 
duct appeared  in  such  a  heinous  liqht  to  the 
protestants  in  general,  that  he  was  branded 
with  the  names  of  traitor  and  apostate,  and 
became  the  theme  of  the  warmest  in\ec lives 
7rom  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The  elector 
soon  after  recovered  his  dominions,  and  even 
overran  Misnia,  which  was  Maurice's  here- 
ditary possession.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Charles  was    at   leisure    to  turn   his  arms 
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against  him^  he  wa»  obliged  to  quit  his  con- 
quests ;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Muhlbcrg 
iu  1547  he  lost  his  liberty  and  sovereignty. 
Maurice  obtained  his  promised  recon^.pense, 
and  was  forraally  invested  in  the  electoral 
4ignity  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1547. 

Now  that  he  had  attained  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  motives  for  a  different  line 
of  cotidtict  began  to  present  themselves  to 
his  mind.     Thu  ugh  bib  mediation,  and  that 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  his  father-in- 
law  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  been  indu^red 
Xo  make  his  submissions  to  the  emperor,  and 
put   himself  into   his   power.     Contrary  to 
what  they  understood  to  be  a  solemn  stipula- 
tion, thai  prince  was  detained  as  a  prisoner, 
and    Maurice    underwent    the    severest   re- 
proacbes  from  him  on  account  of  his  instru- 
ixi^atalityin  this  event*  Their  remonstrances 
le  Charles   produced  no  efifcct,  and  success 
had  nourished  in  him  a  haughtiness  of  de- 
meanour which  could  r^  but  prove  galling 
to  an  independent  spirit.     Moreover,  Mau- 
rice had  partaken  so  much  of  the  emperor's 
counsels,  that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  his  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  whole  Germanic  body 
to  a  state  of  subjection ;  nor  was  it  doubtful 
that  the  final  ruin  of  protestantisna  was  a  part 
of  his  determination.     Sincerely  attached  to 
his  religion,  and  feeling  his  consequence  as 
its-heaain  Germany^  he  resolved  henceforth 
to  appear  in  a  character  suited  to  his  station 
and  principles*    Sensible,  however,  that  the 
utmost  cautioa  was  requisite  in  prosecuting 
bis  new  designs,  he  continued  to  practise  the 
art  of  dissimulation,,  of  which  he  was  a  com- 
plete master*  He  enforced  throughout  Saxony 
the  Interim,  or  temporary  plan  of  religion, 
M^hich  was  to  continue  till  its  final  settlement, 
^  but  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  zea- 
lous protestants.     In  this  he  was  supported 
by  Melanchthon'and  other  moderate  or  timid 
divines.     He  still  professed  fidl  adherence  to 
his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  even  con- 
sented to  take  the  command  of  an  army  for 
the  rediiction  of  Magdeburg,  which  had  re- 
fused  to  admit  of  the  Interim.     This  city 
was  brought  to   a  surrender   in  1551,  but 
Maurice  secured  to  it  such  favourable  terms, 
that  the  citizens  elected  him  their  burgrave. 
He  then  disbanded  his  forces^  but  took  care 
that  they  should  be  in  readiness  whenever  he 
might  again  require  their  services. 

As  his  plans  approached  nearer  to  execu- 
tion, he  strengthened  himself  by  a  treaty  with 
the  French  king  Henry  II.,  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  restore  the  landgrave  of 
7 


Hesse  to  liberty,  and  to  preserve  the  German- 
constitution.     When  this   was  effected,  ha* 
once  more,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  tht 
ekctor  of  Brandenburg,  made  a  demand  of 
tlie   landgrave's    liberation,    which    Charles 
eluded.      It  seems   extraordinary  Uiat  even 
when  he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  taking  arms^, 
the  emperor  and  his  council  should  still  have 
been  the  dupes  of  his  artifice ;  but  the  im- 
perial  minister,  cardinal   Granvelle,  besides^ 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  political: 
skill  of  the  Germans,  had  contributed  to  his> 
own  deception  by  the  bribing  of  two  of  Mau- 
rice's ministers ;  for  their  master,  having  dis- 
covered their  treachery,   took   care  to  give 
them  false  ideas  of  his  designs,  which  they 
communicated  to  their  employer.   At  length,, 
in  March  155S,  Maurice  suddenly  joined  in 
Thuringia  a  considerable  army  which  he  had 
collected,  and  issued  a  manifesto  containing 
his  reasons  for  taking  arms^    The  kin^  of 
France  added  one  in  his  own  name,  and  both 
their  forces  began  to  act.    Maurice  advanced 
into  Upper  Germany,  everywhere  restoring 
the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  de- 
posed, and  reinstating  the  protestants  in  the 
churches  from  whieh  thay  nad  been  ejected. 
He  took  possession  of  Augsburg,  scaled  the 
strong  castle  of  Ehrenberg,  and  with  hasty 
marches  proceeded  towards  Inspruck,  where 
Charles  then  was.    A  temporary  mutiny  in 
his  troops  alone  gave  that  powerful  monarch 
time  to  escape  out  o£  the  town,  in  a  litter,  by 
torek-light,  oefore  Maurice  entered  it.  Charles 
fled  across  the  Alps,  having   first  liberated, 
the  former  elector  of  Saxony  5  the  council  of 
7>ent  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the  afiaira 
bf  Germany  assumed  a  totally  new  face.     It' 
was  not  long  before  negotiations  for  peace 
were  opened  at  Passau,  where  Maurice  ap- 
peared as  the  head  of  the  protestants,  and. 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans  represented/ 
his  brother  the  emperor.    Maurice's  demands- 
were  supported  by  the  princes  of  the  empire> 
as  well  popish  as  protestant,  and  the  emperor/ 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  terras  of  ac- 
commodation.    At  length  the  peace  of'  relU 
fion  was  concluded  at  Nassau  in  August  1552>. 
y    which   the  landgrave  was  to  be  set   at 
lioerty,   a  diet   was   to  be  held    within  six 
mouths  for  settling  all  religious  dissensions^ 
and  in  the  meantime  each  party  was  to  enjoy, 
equal  privileges  and  the  undisturbed  exercise 
ot  its  religion.    Thus  Maurice,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career  had  rendered  himself 
suspected   of  apostasy   from   the  protestant 
cause^  had  the  glory  of  establishing  the  rc^ 
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formatioiv  in  Germany  upon  the  solid  basis 
on  which  ni  has  ever  since  subsisteck  1hi- 
mediately  ai'tec  ihe  signing  of  this  treaty,  he 
accompauitd  Ferdinand  into  Hungary  at  tbe 
head  of  20^000  men,  in  order  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  Turks  ;  but  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  and  dissensions  between  the  generals, 
prevented  him  from  doing  any  thin^  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  In  thv^  succeeduig  year, 
the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  (see  his  article)  having  excited 
great  commotions  in  the  empire,  a  confede- 
racy was  formed  against  him,  of  which  Mau- 
rice was  appointed  the  commander  in  chief. 
On  Jui;e  9th,  1553,  th^  two  armies  met  at 
Sievenhausen  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg, 
when  a  fierce  engagement  ensued,  which 
ended  in  Albert's  total  defeat.  But  the  vic- 
tors, besides  the  loss  of  several  officers  of 
distinction,  had  to  lament  that  of  Maurice 
himself,  who,  on  leading  a  body  of  cavalry 
to  a  second  charge,  was  shot  m  the  belly 
with  a  pistol  bullet,  of  which  wound  be  died 
two  days  after,  in  the  thirtvrsecond  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  sixth  from  his^  possession  of 
the  efectocai  dignity.  Robertson's  Charles  V* 
— ^A. 

MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of 
Orange,  son  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  by 
his  second  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding Maurice  of  Saxony,  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  a  student  in  the  university 
of  Leydcn,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  assas- 
sination in  1584.  Upon  that  fatal  event  he 
was  immediately  appointed  by  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  their,  stadtholder  and 
captain -general.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  I^icester, 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  provinces, 
that  the  young  leader  took  his  post  as  an 
*  antagonist  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  most 
celebrated  general  of  the  age.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Breda  in  1590  3  and  in  the 
ibllovving  year,  when  he  was  also  created 
stadtholder  of  Guelderland,  he  took  several 
important  places,  ending  with  Nimegucn,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  high  degree  of  fame  and 
popularity.  His  capture  of  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Gertruydenberg,  notwithstanding  all 
count  Mansveldt's  attempts  to  relieve  it,  in 
1593,  raised  him  to  a  parity  with  the  abU.st 
captains  of  his  time  \  and  he  appeared  to 
unite  with  the  vigour  and  enterprise  of  youth, 
all  the  caution  and  vigilance  that  are  usually 
the  result  of  age  and  long  experience.  The 
base  politics  of  the  enemy,  now  governed  by 
Uie  archduke  Ernest,  produced  two  conspi<* 


racies  against  his  life  in  the  succeeding  year, 
which  were  foiled,  and  only  served  to  show 
the  dread  entertained  of  his  abilities.  Hp 
continued  for  many  years  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  n>ilitary  transactions,  in  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  was  successful,  and  he  gra«> 
dually  recovered  almost  all  the  places  wiihio 
the  seven  provinces  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  S|)aniards.  In  l6oa  be  gained  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Nieuport  against  the  arch*- 
duke  Albf  rt.  At  the  beginning  of  this  well- 
contested  combat,  he  ordered  all  the  Dutch 
vessels  in  the  road  to  put  to  sea,  that  bis  sol- 
diers might  be  convinced  that  their  only 
safety  was  in  victoiy.  Several  towns  fell 
into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess; but  he  is  said  ever  after  to  have  blamed 
himself  for  putting  his  country  to  such  a 
hazard  as  was  incurred  by  this  action. " 

After  the  prince  of  Parma's  death,  Maurice 
seems  to  have  bad  no  antagonist  worthy  of 
him,  till  Spinola  took  the  command.    ll)is 

S'eaf  general  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
stend,  while  Maurice  took  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Sluys.  The  latter  next  made  a  bold 
attempt  upon  Antwerp,  which  failed  through 
the  shipwreck  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the* 
enterprise.  Every  stratagem  of  war  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  campaigns  between  these  two-  ^ 
masters  of  the  art  military,  who  balanced  eacbt 
other's  success.  The  Spaniards  now  began, 
to-be  tired  of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  upon  for  a  peace.  Maurice,  whose 
power  ana  reputation  greatly  depended  upon* 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation ;. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  « 
republicans,  at  the  head  of  whom^  was  the 
grand-pensioner  of  Holland,  Barneveldt,  were 
on  that  account  the  more  solicitous  to  pro^ 
mote  it.  Violent  parties  were  the  conse- 
quence of  these  differences  ;  but  at  length,- 
upon  the  offer  of  Spain  10  treat  with  the 
United  Provinces  fis. independent  states,  the 
assiduity  and  talents  of  Barneveldt  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  ministers  prevailed, 
and  a  truce  for  twelve  years  between  the 
contending  powers  was  concluded  in  April 
1609.  From  this  period  Maurfce  appears 
chiefly  in  the  less  respectable  light  of  head  of 
a  party,  employing  every  art  to  subvert  his 
opponents,,  who  were  some  of  the  purest  pa^ 
triots  in  the  country,  and  aiming  at  a  degree 
of  power  and  influence  scarcely  compatible 
with  a  free  constitution.  The  religious  di»r 
putes  in  Holland^  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded their  external  tranquillity,  were  greatljr. 
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instrumental  in  strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  more  rational 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  proposed  bylhe 
celebrated  Arminius  was  embraced  by  Barne- 
veldt,  Grotius,  .and  many  other  men,  who 
united  sentiments  of  religious  liberty  with  re- 
publican politics.  The  clergy,  however,  and 
the  mass  of  people  influencea  by  them,  were 
in  general  nrm  adherents  to  the  tenets  of 
rigid  Calvinism,  and  adopted  all  the  intole- 
rant maxims  which  are  usually  found  in  alii-, 
ance  with  a  narrow  system  of  foith.  The 
violences  with  which  the  religious  contests 
were  attended  in  many  of  the  Dutch  towns 
and  provinces,  gave  Maurice  a  pretext  to  in- 
terpose with  a  strong  hand,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of' stadtholder  ;  and  as  his  political  an- 
tagonists were  the  Arniinians,  who  were  also 
the  smaller  number,  he  threw  all  his  influ- 
"tence  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies,  the 
Gomarists.  The  bigotry  of  these  religionists 
would  not  suffer  them  to  acquiesce  in  a  pro- 
posal for  an  equal  toleration  of  both  sects, 
and  they  were  loud  in  their  demands  of  a  na- 
tional synod  finally  to  settle  all  disputes,  not 
doubting  that  their  party  would  be  the  ma- 
jority. "To  this  proposal  Maurice  lent  all  his 
assistance.  He  had  already  resisted  the  levy 
of  men  in  several  towns  to  form  giarrisons 
under  the  command  of  their  own  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  in- 
sisting that  to  him,  as  captain-general^  be- 
longed the  controul  of  the  whole  public  force  ; 
and  he  had  introduced  troops  under  his  own 
influence  in  many  of  them,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  effected  changes  in  their  ma- 
gistracy, and  violated  their  privileges.  The 
city  of  Utrecht,  in  particular,  by  its  tumul- 
tuous proceedings,  htid  been  subjected  to  these 
high  exertions  of  authority.  Still,  the  firm- 
ness and  talents  of  Barneveldt  were  powerful 
obstacles  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  he 
resolved  upon  his  ruin.  Tn  order  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  Maiirice  heaped  favours 
vpon  his  family,  and  conferred  considerable 
posts  upon  his  sons.  At  length,  in  16I8,  the 
famous  synod  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort  was  as- 
sembled. The  result  of  its  deliberations  was 
the  absolute  condemnation  of  the  Arminian 
doctrines,  and  of  those  who  held  them. 
Maurice  followed  up  the  blow,  by  ordcriug 
the  apprehension  of  Barneveldt,  Grotius, 
Hoogenberts,  and  other  heads'  of  that  party, 
who  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lou- 
venstein.  Barneveldt  was  brought  to  trial  as 
author  of  the  disturbances  at  Utrecht,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  public  liberty — so  was  that  word 


profaned  !    He  was  condemned  todeat 
an  iniquitous  sentence,  and  no  intercessions 
could  avert  the  fate  of  one  whom  Maurice 
was  so  much  interested  to  remove  (See  Bar^  • 
neveldt).     His  death  not  only  fixed  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  but 
greatly  injured  his  popularity,  as  soon  as  the 
nation  became  cool  enough  to  estimate  the 
man  they  had  lost. 
The  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  ex- 

[)ired  in  1621,  and  a  renewal  of  the  war  fol- 
owed.  Spinola  appeared  in  the  field  with  so 
much  more  strength  than  Maurice,  that  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  A 
reinforcement  under  Mansveldt,  however,  en- 
abled him  in  1622  toTVaise  the  siege  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  which  Spinola  had  pushed  with 
great  vigour.  Maurice  made  another  attempt 
on  Antwerp,  which  was  frustrated  by  several 
unforeseen  accidents,  to  his  severe  mortifica- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  the  youngest  son  of  Bar- 
neveldt, joined  by  some  zealous  Armintans, 
in  revenge  of  his  father's  execution.  It  was 
discovered,  and  cost  the  lives  of  the  con- 
trivers. Even  the  elder  son  of  Barneveldt, 
who  had  highly  disapproved,  but  not  divulged, 
the  conspiracy,  was  not  spared.  A  renewed 
persecution  of  that  depressed  party  was  one 
of  its  consequences.  Maurice's  remaining 
military  transactions  were  not  remarkable; 
indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  denote  the  lan- 
guor of  broken  spirits  and  declining  health. 
He  was  miable  to  relieve  Breda,  closely 
invested  by  Spinola,  and  djcd  ai  the  Hague 
in  1625,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
after  forty  years  of  toil  and  care  in  his 
country's  service.  He  was  never  married. 
Prince  Maurice*  was  generally  accounted  the 
most  consummate  warrior  of  his  time,  and 
his  camp  was  resorted  to  from  various  coun- 
tries as  the  best  military  school  in  Europe. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  science  of  war  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted, 
but  he  particularly  excelled  m  the  art  of  for- 
tification and  the  selection  of  strong  posts. 
His  mind  was  likewise  stored  with  general 
knowledge,  and  he  had  cultivated  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  His  temper  and  talents  were 
admirably  calculated  to  support  a  tottering 
cause  and  render  it  triumphant ;  and  he  may 
justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Batavian  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  his  am- 
bition rendered  him  dangerous  to  that  liberty, 
and  his  political  principles  were  adverse  to 
pure  constitutional  freedom.  Mod.  Ufdver^* 
Hist.— A. 
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MAURICEAU,  Fbancis,  a  surgeon  of 
great  reputation  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  was 
a  native  of  Paris.  During  many  years  he  ap^ 
plied  to  the  study  .and  practice  of'surgery  in 
general ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  obste- 
trical experience  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  that  he 
assumed  the  particular  ptofession  of  that 
branch.  By  his  writings,  and  his  skill  and 
prudence  in  practice,  he  became  more  emi- 
nent in  it  than  any  person  of  his  time,  and 
for  a  series  of  vearg  was  in  the  height  of 
emjiloyment.  At  length  he  entirely  quitted 
business  and  retired  into  the  country,  where 
he  died  in  1709.  His  works  are,  "  Trait e 
des  Maladies  des  Femmes  grosses,  et  celles 
qui  sont  accouchees,"  4to,  1668,  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  various  languages. 
*'  Observations  (sur  la  C  J  rossesse  &  TAccoucne- 
ment  des  Femmes,'*  4to,  1695  ;  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  second  volume  of  the  for- 
mer, containing  a  great  number  of  cases  and 
observations  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
there  laid  down  :  an  additional  collection  of 
these  was  given  in  his  "Dernieres  Observa- 
tions sur  les  Maladies  des  Femmes  grosses  et 
accouchces,"  4to,  1706.  His  "Aphorismes 
touchant  TAccouchement,  la  Grossesse,  etles 
Maladies  des  Femmes,"  1 694,  are  a  summary 
of  the  doctrine  of  his  large  work.  All  his 
works  were  printed  collectively  at  Paris,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  1712,  and  afterwards. 
Mauriceau  was  but  an  indifferent  anatomist, 
and  did  not  excel  in  the  invention  of  instru- 
ments ;  yet  he  was  a  great  improver  of  his 
art  in  several  important  points,  particularly 
relative  to  preternatural  oirths  and  haemor- 
rhages. His  observations  are  a  treasure  of 
useful  facts,  though  ill  arranged,  and  mixed 
with  false  reasoning.  Halleri  BibL  Chirurg. 
Ehy  Diet.  Hist.  Med. — A. 

MAUROCORDATO,  Alkxander,  a 
political  and  literary  character,  was  a  Greek, 
born  either  at  Chio  or  Constantinople,  of  a 
family  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Scar- 
lati  of  Genoa.  He  studied  first  at  the  Urban 
college  at  Rome,  whence  he  went  to  Padua  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  medicine;  As  a  proof 
of  hi9  readiness  in  extemporary  spe^Jcing,  and 
his  self-confidence,,  it  is  related,  that  one  of 
the  medical  professors  being  taken  ill  as-  he 
was  going  to  deliver  an  introductory  dis- 
course, Maurocordato  mounted  (he  chair  in 
bis.  stead,  and  pronounced  an  harangue  so 
eloquent  and  well  connected,  that  he  was  de- 
sired to  p^int  it.  His  temper  was,  however, 
too  turbulent  to  acquiesce  in  the  subordinate 
tion  required  in  an  university,  and  bis  quar- 


rels obliged  him  to  quit  Padua  before  he  re- 
ceived the  h<mour  of  graduation.  He  re- 
moved to  Bologna,  where  in  1664  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  maintaining  for  his  in- 
augural disputation  a  thesis  entitled  "  Pneu- 
maticum  Instrumentum  circulandi  Sanguinis, 
sive  de  Motu  et  Usu  Pulmonum."  In  this 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  blood  acquires 
its  heat  from  the  pressure  it  undergoes  by  the 
action  of  the  lungs.  Returning  to  C'onslan- 
tinopi ;,  he  practised  medicine  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
grand  seignor.  His  great  facility  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  caused  him,  however, 
to  be  appointed  successor  to  Panagiotti  as 
court-interpreter;  and  he  afterwards  became 
first-interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1683  he  was  involved  in  the  changes  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  the  grand  vizir  Gara- 
Mustapha,  and  suffered  a  long  and  severe  im- 
prisonment, from  which  he  was  not  released 
without  the  sacrificeof  all  his  property.  On  the 
accession  of  Solyman  HI.,  in  166 7 9  he  was 
restored  to  his  posts  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Vienna  to  treat  on  peace.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  artful  management  tiiat  the  ne^o-^ 
tiations  were  set  on  foot  which  terminated  in: 
1699  in  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  at  which  he 
acted  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  Porte.  His 
services  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  favour  till  his  d.ath  in  1 7  i  1 .  Mau- 
rocordato always  remained  a  member  of  tlie 
Greek  church.  A  translatipn  %i  the  great 
Dutch  Atlas  of  twelve  volumes/  folio  into 
Turkish,  .was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  seignor  m  1675,  and  com- 
pleted with  the  assistance  of  a  French  Je- 
suit. 

The  eldest  son  of  Maurocordato  was  no- 
minated hospodar  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia: 
in  1709^;  but  after  his  father's  death  was  de- 
posed on  suspicion  of  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  czar  Peter.  Mor^i.  Mod.  Uniuers. 
Hist.     Ehy  Diet.  Hist.  Med.— A. 

MAUROLICO,  Francis,  a  celebrated  and 
profound  Sicilian  mathematician,  \vl)o  flou- 
rished in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  a  noble  Greek  family,  driven  to- 
seek  an  asylum  in  Sicily  from  the  persecution. 
o£  the  Turks,  and  born  at  Messina,  in  the  year 
1 494.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  pohte  literature,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  particularly 
in  mathematical  learning.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  be« 
came  abbot,  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto,  in  Sir 
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^-ctly-;  but  his  favourite  studies,  to  which  he 
applied  moje  of  his  time  than  to  the  Bible  and 
xli  vi in iy,-vcre  those  of  ihCi  belles  lett  res,  and  the 
4T)at.heniatical  sciences.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  geometry,  astronomy,  optics,  and  ar- 
/c  hi  lecture,  his  said  also  hy  tiome  writers,  that 
he  pretended  to  fopetcll  future  events  by  his 
«kill  in  judicial  astrology.  As,  however, 
nothing  appears  rn  any  of  his  publications 
which  is  ftu-ourable  to  such  a  tradition,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  it  originated  in  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  times,  that  astronomers 
were  astrologers ;  and  that  the.  tales  of  his 
pretended  prognostics  arc  without  any  foun- 
dation. For  a  long  time  he  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  his  native  city,  with  great  re- 
putation ;  and  was  particularly  admired  for 
the  perspicuity  with  which  he  explained  and 
illustrated  the  most  difficult  questions.  His 
fame  as  a  mathematician  extended  over  all 
Europe,  and  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  most  ilkistrious  persons  of 
his  time.  Several  strangers  of  disiinction  vi- 
sited Messina,  in  order  to  obtain  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  Sicilians  ing  eneral  boasted  of 
him  as  their  second  Archimedes.  He  restored 
the  fifth  book  of  Apollonius,  which  had  been 
lost ;  and  -though  he  did  not  succeed  equally 
with  Viviani  in  the  following  century,  his 
perfonnance  6how6  him  to  have  been  the  most 
profound  geometrician  of  his  time.  He  found 
out  a  ne^v  method  of  demonstrating  the  co- 
nic sections^  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  modern  geometers.  In  his  treatise 
*'  Dc  Lmeis  horanis,"  he  made  new  discove- 
ries in  the  science  of  dialling,  and  was  the 
first  who  observed  the  intersections  of  ihtst 
hnes  with  each  other.  He  wrote  on  optics, 
and  discovered  that  it  is  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour which  collects  and  unites  on  the  retina 
-of  the  eye,  the  rays  which  it  receives  from 
external  objects^  and  brings  every  pencil  to 
its  proper  focus  ;  and  by  means  of  it  was 
able  to  explain  the  different  phaenomena  of 
length  and  shortness  of  sight.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  he  should  not  also  have  found 
out  that  by  this  means,  the  rays  of  light,  is- 
suing, in  pencils,  from  every  point  of  an  ob- 
ject, make  a  real  image  of  it  upon  the  retina. 
Montucla  conjectures  that  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  this  conclusion,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  objects  appearing  up- 
right, when  their  images,  made  by  rays  of  lieht 
upon  the  retina,  must  be  inverted.  He  also 
.  first  found  out  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem concerning  the  image  of  the  sun  appear- 
ing round,  though  ihe  rays  4bat  form  it  are 


transmitted  into  a  dark  room  through  an  mii« 
gular  aperture;  and  he  made  other  import- 
ant advances  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  vision.;  for  an  account  of  which 
our  authorities  refer  to  Montucla.  Mauro- 
lico,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  for  many 
years  an  invalid,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
tense apj^lication,  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eightv,  and  died  in  the  year  1575.  His 
princjpa{  work?  arc,  an  edition  of  ^'  The 
Spherics  of  Theodosius,"  1558,  folio; 
^'  Emendatio  et  Restitutio  Conicorum  Apol- 
lonii  Pergxi,"  1654,  folio;  **  Archimedis 
Monunjciiua  omnia,"  i685,  folio  ;  "  Eucii- 
•dis  Phanomena,^'  1591,  4to  ;  "  Martyrolo- 
gium,"  1566,  4to,  in  which  he  led  the  way 
that  was  afterwards  taken  by  Baronius ;  ^'  Si- 
canicarum  Rerum  Compendium,"  8vo ; 
**Rinje,"  155Q,  8vo ;  ««  Opuscula  Mathe- 
matica,"  1675,  4to;  "  Arithmeticorum 
Libri  duo,"  8vo  ;  "  Photismus  de  Luminc 
ct  Umbra,"  4to;  '*  Problemata  niechanica 
ad  Magnetem  et  ad  Pyxidem  nauticam  perti- 
nentia,"  4to ;  "  Cosmogra]>hia,"  4to,  &c.. 
Landi's  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  I'ltaliey  vol.  IK 
liv.  XL  art.  IL  Priestley* s  Hist.  Fision, 
^c.  vol.  L  period  //.  sect.  L  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^M. 
MAURUS.  See  Terbntianus, 
MAUSSAC,  PniLip-jAMEa,  a  learned 
critic,  was  born  about  1590  at  Toulouse, 
where  his  father  was  a  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
became  president  ot  the  court  of  Aides  al 
Montpelher,  where  he  died  in  1650.  He 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
of  his  time.  H^e  wrote  **  Notes  and  Correc- 
tions on  Harpocration,"  Par.  I6l4,  4to; 
*^  Remarks  on  the  Treatise  on  Mountains  and 
Rivers  ascribed  to  Plutarch,"  and  various 
'^  Opuscules.''  All  these  display  profound 
erudition  and  judicious  criticism*  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^A. 

MAU VILLON,  Jambs,  professor  of  the 
military  sciences  in  the  Caroline  college  at 
Brunswick,  was  descended  from  a  French 
family,  and  bom  atLeipsicin  1743.  Both 
his  parents  being  protestants,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  that  religion ;  and 
his  father  having  been  invited  in  1756  to  be 
professor  of  the  French  language  in  the  Ca- 
roline college^  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pro-> 
secuting  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  men 
who  at  that  time  were  an  ornament  to  this  •©- 
minary,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Gartner,  and 
Ebcrt.  His  favourite  pursuits  here  were  lai>- 
guages^ .  drawing,    and     the   mathematics^ 
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Though  of  small  stature  and  weak  in  consti- 
tutioUj  be  had  a  strong  attachment  to  a  mill- 
Ury  life  ;  bu|  as  this  was  opposed  by  bis  fa- 
ther, who  wished  him  to  study  law,  he  went 
privately,  to  the  Tlanoverian  general  Wall-- 
inoden,  and  offered  to  enlist.  The  general, 
in  consequence  of  his  diminutive  figure,  re- 
fused to  accept  of  him;  ^but  as  he  persisted  in 
Bis  design,  the  general,  after  some  conver- 
sation with  his  father,  admitted  him  into  the 
corps  of  engineers.  When  th^  war  was  end- 
ed, he  returned  to  Hanover;  and  finding  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  promotion  in  the  Hanove- 

.  rian  service^  and  that  his  father  still  urged 
him  to  study  law,  he  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  with  that  view  repaired  to  Leipsic ; 
but  this  plan  he  soon  abanaoned,  and  in 
1766  obtained  a  place  as  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Ilfeld. .  Here  he  improved  himself 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  soon  after,  on  the 
recommendation  of  general  Wallmoden,  was 
appoitited  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways 
at  Cassel,  and  teacher  of  the  military  sciences. 
He  now  became  a  contributor  to  some  periodi- 
cal works,  and  wrote  his  "  Letters  on  the 
Merits  of  the  German  Poets,"  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  his  animadversions^ 
excited  against  him  a  great  many  enemies. 
In  the  year  1775  he  translated  Baynal's  His- 
tory of  both  the  Indies,  Turgot's  work,  and 
Ariosto ;  and  was  engi^ed  in  several  of  the 
journals.  In  1777^  the  landgrave  having 
formed  a  corps  of  cadets,  Mauvillon  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  it ;  and  though  his  at- 
tachment to  a  military  life  rendered  such  a  si- 
tuation highly  agreeable  to  him,  it  afterwards 
became  the  source  of  much  uneasiness ;  ^ 
he  had  to^truggle  against  csd^als,  which  soured 
his  temper,  and  brought  on  a  hypochondriacal 
complaint,  that  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
great  debility.  He  received  consolation,  how- 
ever, in  the  friendship  of  professor  Dohm^ 
afterwards  Prussian  mmisler.  About  this  time 
the  physiocratic  system  had  excited  considera- 
ble notice  in  Germany;  and  as  he  and  his 
friend  often  conversed  on  this,  subject,  he 
wrote  his  "  Physiocratic  Letters,"  addressed 
to  Dohm,  which  were  published  at  Brunswick 
in  1 780.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  at  Cassel, 
and  wrote  several  papers  inserted  in  its  Trans- 
actions, most  of  which  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  In  the  year  1781,  he  wrote  his 
Introduction  to  the  Military  Sciencjes,  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  another 
t)n  the  Influence  which  the  Invention  of  Gun- 

^  powder  has  had  in  Modern  Wars,  all  of 
voL.'vi. 


which  were  published  in  French.  .  Fmdtitg^ 
his  situation  in  the  corps  of  cadets  to  be  veryr 
disagreeable,  he  repaired  to  Potsdam  and. soli- i 
cited  an  appointment  from  Frederic  II.,  \viy9 
offered  hiio  a  captain's  commission  iu  -the ' 
corps  of  engineers,  with  a  salary  of  aix  huii^* 
dred  dollars  and  other  advantages  ;  but:as  his: 
wife  was  averse  to  settling  in  Prussia,  he  de*: 
dined  this  offer,  and  returned  to  his  formers 
situation  at  Cassel.    He  had  always  been  fbnd* 
of  reading  theological  works,  and  as  be  Aow^ 
enjoyed  some  leisure,  he  composed  his  "Sy- 
stem of  Religion,"  printed  at  Berlin  in  1797  ;- 
took  a  share  in  the  "  Military  Journal,^*. and 
formed  the  plan  of  his  "  Dramatic  Proveil)f/'j 
which  were   published  at  Leipsic  in  17U.# 
The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Brunswick^ta 
be  major  in  the  corps  of  engineers  and  pco^ 
fessor  in  the  Caroline  college.     He  now  can^ 
tinned  his  literary -studies  ;  be^m  airansbH. 
tlon  of  General  Templehof's  History  of  .the 
Seven  ^ars'  War ;  and  in  1 786  formed  an  ac4 
quaintance  with  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  (see 
his.  article)  who  was  theo  on  his  way  bade  to 
Paris  from  Berlin,  and  who  found  in  Hanr^ 
villon  a  man  of  similar  pursuits  arid  similar- 
ideas.    This  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
an  intimate  friendship ;  a  history  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Mirabeau's  Letters  to  Mauvil- 
lon, published  under  the  title  of  ^^Xettresdu 
Comte  de  Mirabeau  a  un  de  ses  Amis  en  Al- 
lemagne,  ^crites  durant  les  Annees  1 7  66 — 90,'' 
Brussels  1792*    The  count  made  a  proposal 
to  his  new  friend  to  draw  up  in  conjunction  a 
kind  of  politico-philosophical  work  on  the 
Prussian  states,  considered  in  their  exiemal 
and  internal  relations ;  and  though  Mauvillon 
was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  the  execution  of  it,  he  be^n  to  collect 
materials,  and  employed  all  his  leinure  time  in 
arranging  them.  In  the  beginning  of  1 787  Mi- 
rabeau was  obliged  to  visit  Paris  ;  but  as  he 
found  it  necessary  that  their  joint   labours 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  place,  he  re- 
turned in  the  month  of  June,  and  remained  till 
August,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Hamburgh ^ 
and  then  proceeded  by  sea  to  Paris,  where 
he  completed  the  work  and  published  it  under 
his   own  name.     Mirabeau  proposed  to  his 
friend  to  engage  in  a  similar  work  in  reganl 
to  England,  which  he  and  Mauvillon^  at*, 
tended   by  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  latter  as 
draftsman,  visited  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Mi- 
rabeau's  political  engagements,  and  sudden- 
death,  prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried  • 
into  execution.     His  next  literary   produc- 
tign  was  a,  work  entitled  **Man  and  Wo-. 
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fiian^^"*  Wriitfcn  in  opposition  to  a  book  by 
]d|iaide8|  in  which  the  female  sex  had  not 
been  ticated  with  that  candour  and  justice 
wbich  Mauvillon  thought  due  to  them.    This 
ivork  displays  great  acuteness  and  knowledge 
aS  human  nature ;  but  the  author  never  en- 
ters   deep  enough^  into   the  subject ;    and 
tkdugh  he  has  refuted  many  of  Brandes'  as- 
sertions, his  style  is  declamatory  and  ver- 
bose.    In  1799  he  besan  a  <'  Life  of  .Prince 
Fei^nand  of  Brunswick/'  which  in  respect 
to  style  is  the  best  of  all  bis  productions ; 
and  ne  died  in  the  year  following,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  cold  which  he  caught  on  a  jour- 
Hty  to  Htaibur^h.    Mauvillon  was  fond  of 
companv  ;  andm  the  early  part  of  life  the 
whole  oDJect  of  his  labour  was  that  he  might 
miiiy  this  taste .  without  running  in  debt. 
lie  was  exceedindy  simple  both  in  his  man- 
ners wni  dress.    To  wine  he  had  no  particu* 
lar  attachment ;  but  he  wai  so  fond  of  cofiee 
that  he  used  to  declare  that^  if  he  lived  under 
a  sovefctgn  who  should  be  so  despotic  as  to 
finrbidXtm  the  use  of  if,  he  would  quit  the 
emintry.    He  was  a  great  friend  to  tolera- 
tion, and  always  expressed  his  opinions  with 
great  freedom,   and  without  the  least  respect 
to  persons.    On  this  account,  his  company 
was  not  very  agreeable  to' men  of  superior 
lank.    On  the  oreaking  out  of  the  Frenbh 
Revolollon  he  adouted  the  republican  princi- 
j)1e8 ;  but  he  highly  disapprovecl  of  the  hor- 
rid    massacres    uiiich   then   took  place   in 
France,  and  particularly  the  murder  of  Lewis 
'    XVI.    One  striking  feature  in  his  character 
\^as  a  rigid  attention  to  the  perfofniance  of 
his  promise.    As  a  writer  he  possessed  more 
wit  than  learning.    In  all  his  works  he  shows 
bimself  an  acute  thinker ;  but  he  often  builds 
on  false  principles,  which  are  decked  out  in 
so  agreeable  a  dress,  that  they  may  impose 
on  a  careless  reader.     He  seems  to  have  a 
strong  propensity  (o  the  language  of  para- 
dox, and  appears  often  to  make  assertions 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discussion. 
SMichtegroWs  Necrology, — J. 

MAXENTIUS,  Marcus  AuRELius-Va- 
LBRXUS,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Galerius.  When,  at  the  abdication  of 
Maximian  and  Dioclesian  in  305,  and  the 
elevation  of  Galorius  atld  Constant i  us  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus,  two  new  Csesars  were  to 
be  created,  Maxentius,  who  appeared  by  birth 
and  alliance  best  entitled  to  that  honour,  was 
exchided  from  it  on  account  of  his  vicious 
6haracter,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he 


behaved  towards  his  father-in-law.    Hi^ 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  heretired  to  a  vitla 
near  Rome,  and  Watched  for  an  opportunity 
of   asserting  his  Claims.    The  example  of 
Constantine,  who  having  lijce  him  been  ex-  . 
eluded,  had   raised    himself   to  the  purple 
through  the  favour  of  the  soldiery,  gave  a 
new  stimulus  to  his  ambition  ;  ana  in  306, 
taking  advantage  of  the  discontents  of  the 
pretorian  troops,  he  procured  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Augustus  in  Rome,  and  put'  to 
death  the  prefect  and  other  magistrates  whd 
adhered  toGalerius.     His  abdicated  father^ 
resuming  his  dignity,  joined  him ;  and  the 
Cttsar  Severus,  who  marched  against  them, 
was  deserted  by  his  army,  made  prisoner^  ana 
obliged  to  become  his  own  executioner.   Ga- 
lerius  next,  in  301,  entered  Italy  with  a  power- 
ful army  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Max- 
entius  ;  but  be  found  the  new  emperor  so 
strongly  defended,  and  his  own  troops  so 
wavenng  in  their  fidelity,  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  retreat.    The 
authority  of  Maxentius,  however,  was   put 
to  a  new  hazard  by  the  ambition  of  his  own 
father,  who,  having  again  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power,  was  desirous  of  retaining  it  by  the  de- 
portion  of  his  son.    The  cause  of  each  was 
pleaded  before  the  soldiers,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  the  younger  claimant^  the  creature 
af  their  own   choice;  and. Maximian    was 
obliged  to  retire  with  shame  and  humiliation* 
Maxentius  was  now  undisputed  master  of 
Italy,  and  the  security  of  his  condition  gave 
fall  scope  to  the  display  of  those  vices  which 
have  placed  him  in  the  list  of  those  Roman 
emperors  wh6  have  most  dishonoured   the 
purple  by  their  tyranny  and  debauchery.  His 
{>rodigal  expenses  were  supplied  by  extor- 
tions on  the  property  of  his  subjects   levied 
with  insatiable  rapacity ;  and  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a  free  gift 
from  the  senators  on  the  pretext  of  a  marriage^ 
a  birth,  a  victory,  &c.,  was  first  invented. 
His  suspicions  frequently  endangered  the  liv€» 
of  persons  of  rank ;  and  the  honour  of  their 
wiv^  and  daughters  was  daily  exposed  to  vio- 
lation from  his  brutal  desire^.    The  heroism 
of  a  Christian  lady,  who  plunged  a  dagger  into 
her  breast  in  order  to  escape  his  impure  em- 
braces, is  recorded  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers^ 
and  has  exercised   their  casuistry  in  deciding 
upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  action.     In  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  Africa  had  been  held 
by  Severus  in  conjunction  with  Italy.    Max* 
entius  had  put  in  his  claim  for  it,  as  part  of 
the  dominion  that  bad  fallen  to  him^  but  his 
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right  WA9  not  gtneralljr  acknowledged.  This 
lie  imputed  to  the  artifices  of  Alexander,  who 
comnptaaded  in  those  provinces  as  vicar  of  the 

Eretorian  prefect,  ana  Imt  attempted  to  take 
im  off  by  assassination.  The  discovery  of 
fhis  design  irritated  the  soldiery  so  much  that 
they  invested  Alexander  with  the  purple ;  and 
it  was  not  till  31 1  that  Maxentius  was  able  to 
establish  bis  authority  in  Africa  by  tiie  defeat 
and  death  of  the  usurper.  Tltis  revolt  gave 
occasion  to  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  devastation  of  the  country 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  fines  and  confiscations.  Though 
abandoned  to  sloth  and  voluptuousness,  Max^^ 
entius  entertained  ambitious  designs,  and 
ogenly  avowed  pretensions  to  the  whole 
western  empire.  He  was  not  likely  therefore 
long  to  continue  in  peace  with  Constantine, 
who  by  bis  valour  biaid  made  himself  master 
of  the  Gallic  provinces.  The  pretexts  for 
(he  civil  war  wnich  broke  out  between  them 
ifi  31  Ij  with  tKe  series  of  events,  are  related 
in  the  Life  of  Constantine.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  reention*  that  this  active  and  warlike 

Irince,  not  .waiting  to  be  attacked,  invaded 
taly  wi4h  an  army  mferior  to  that  of  his  rival, 
but  better  cKsciplined  aiid  accustomed  to  con- 
quer; and  that  after  two  victories,  he  ap- 
pveadbed  the  capital,  whence  Maxentius  had 
not  yet  moved.    Roused  at  length  irom  hit 

Jtusiilatiimous  inaction,  and  fortified  by  pre* 
ictions  from  the  Sybillii^  oracles,  the  latter 
marched  out  widi  a  numerous  host,  and  met 
the  invader  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
Borne.  After  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the 
pretorian  soldiers  alone  retarded  the  victory 
of  Constantine,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  Max- 
entius flying  with  the  crowd  across  the  Mil* 
vian  bri(i^e,  was  forced  into  the  Tiber,  where 
he  sunk  oeneath  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
and  was  drowned.  This  event  took  place  in 
October  318,  six  years  after  he  had  mounted 
the  imperial  throne.  He  left  a  wife  and  one 
son,  but  of  their  fate  nothing  has  been  re- 
corded.  Univers.  Hist.  Crevier.  Gilbwu 
—A. 

MAXIMIAN,  (MaAcus-Aurelius-Va- 
LBRius*  Maximianus-He^ci^lius,)  Ro- 
man emperor,  was  bom  about  the  year  250, 
in  the  territory  of  Sirmium,  of  parents  who 
gained  their  amiy  subsiatence  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands.  Brought  up  in  rustic  man* 
hers  and  ignorance  of  letters,  he  early  eni< 
braced  that  way  of  life  which  alone  presented 
to  him  the  prospect  of  advancement,  and^  . 
like  many  of  his  countrymteix,  enlisted  in  the 


'  Roman  army.    From*  the  tanks  be  grdhldfiy 
rose  through  the  several  stages  of  oommaud^ 
distinguished  bjr  strength  and  hardiness  df 
body,  and  the  ipilitarv'  virtues  of  courage  and 
obedience.     He  fought  under  the  emperors 
Aurelian  and  Probus  on  the  banks  ^  the 
*  Danube,  Rhine,  Euphrates,  and  borders  of 
the  ocean,  acquiring  the  talents  of  an  expe- 
rienced soldier,  if  not  of  a  great  general,  and 
successful  in  a  variety  of  ardsous  enterprises^. 
His  manners  were  not  changed  in  his  pro-^ 
gress,  but  remained  rude  and  ferocious,  witft 
the  propensity  to  gross  debauchery  usual  in 
such  a  condition.    Daring  the  course  of  ser- 
vice, he  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  his 
fellow-soldier  Diocletian,  wKo,  when  elevated 
to  the  imperial  diraity^  thought  that  he  could 
not  better  secure  nis  authority  than  by  asso- 
ciating on  the  throne  a  man  of  tried  valouf 
and  fidelity,  accustomed  to  revere  his  supe-^ 
rior  genius.     He  first  created  Maximian  C^- 
sar,  and  in  286  raised   him  to  an  equality 
with  himself  by  the  title  of  Augustus.    The 
personal  superiority  of  Diocletian  was,  how** 
ever,  reco^iised   m  the  assumed  epithet  of 
JoviuSf  while  Maximian  took  that  of  Heretic 
lius.    There  was  at  first  no  foi;mal  partition 
of  the  empire  between  the  two  chiefs,  but 
while  Diocletian  undertook  the  war  against 
Persia,  the  west  was  placed  under  the  care 
and  inspection  of  Maximian.     HisWas  called 
in  287  into  Gaul  by  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed 
peasants  named  Bagaudae>  and'  their  suppres- 
sion bv  the  arms  ofdisciplined  troops  was  no 
difficult  task.    To  clear  that  cottntry  from  a 
crowd  of  German  tribes  which  had  overrun 
various  parts  of  it  was  a  more  arduous  under- 
taking, wh'icfi,  however,  he  effected  after  se« 
veral  actions,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
personal  valour.    He  even  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  brought  to  submission  two  kings  of  th^ 
Franks.     His  attempt,  however,  to  restrain 
the  piracies  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  by 
means  of  his  officer  Carausius,  was  eventually 
the  cause  of  the' temporary  loss  of  Britain  to 
the  empire;  for  Carausius,  being  detected  in 
appropriating  to  himself  the  spoils  of  the  pi- 
rates, and  threatened  with  death  by  Maximi- 
an, made  his  escape  to  that  island,  and  ob* 
tained  possession  of  it,  which  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  to  him.     fn  990  the  two 
colleagues,  returi)ing  successful  from  their  se- 
veral scenes  of  action,  had  an  interview  at  Mi- 
lan, and  presented  an  edifying  spectacle  of 
perfect  concord ;  for  Maximian  in  his  high 
station  bad  not  ceased  to  recognise  the  supe- 
rior jollities  of  Dipcletian,  to  which  he  paid 
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.ttie  homag(  of  respect  ^nd  deference.    The 
repeated  assaults  ot  ihe  barbarians  on  the  fron* 
"tiers,  hbw.eVerj  suggested  the  necessity  ofas- 
•sociating  two  interior  partners  of  empire  in 
the  vigour  of  life :  aaa  accordingly,   in  the 
y>png  of  292,  .Galerius  was  adopted  by  Di- 
ocletian, .  and   Constaatinc  by    Max^mian, 
and  eapb  Was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  and 
obliged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  his  respective 
father*    The  ^provinces  of  the  empire  were 
distributed;  atnong  the  four,  and  in  the  parti- 
tion Maximian  retained  Italy  and  Africa.  The 
Latter  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  theatre 
of  his  activity,  and  he  vanquished  some  of 
the  fierce  tribes  of  Mauritania.   His  residence 
in    t'ifne  of  peace  was-  the  city  of   Milan, 
V/hich  he  decorated -with  splendid  edifices,  and 
rendered  in  some  degree  a  rival  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  whole  empire.     His  hatred  of 
the  Christians,  founded  on  the  superstitious 
prejudices  of  an  uncultivated  mind,'  and  the 
fierceness  of  a  rude  soldier,  bad  induced  him 
to  practise  some  severities  against  them  even 
before  the  famous  edict  of  persecution  issued 
by  Diocletian  near  the  close  of  his  reign  ;  and 
in  the  latter  act  he  cordially  joined.^    In  303 
the  two  Augusti  jointly  celebrated  a  triumph 
at  Rome,  which  was  remarkable  as  the  last  of 
those  animating  and  magnificent  spectacles. 
It  was  notTlpng  after,-  that  a  severe  illness  in- 
spired Dioolttian  with  the  design  of  abdicat- 
ing his  power,  which  resolution  he  brought 
to  efiect  in  May  305.     Maximian  reluctantly 
was  induced  bylhis  authority  to  adopt  his  ex- 
ample»  and  on  the  same  day  divested  himself 
of  the  purple  at. Milan,  and  retired  to  a  de- 
lightful villain  Lucania.  He  was  conipelled  by 
^lerius,  in  the  creation  of  a  ntw  Caesar,  to 
pass  over  his  own  son  Maxentius,'and  nomi- 
nate Severus.     When  that  son,  as  related  in 
his  article,  broke  throudi  this  disposition  and 
assumed  the  purple  at  Home  in  306,  Maxi- 
mian repairea  thither,  and,  at  his  request  and 
that  of  the  senate,  re-assumed  the  imperial 
diguity.     He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
destruction  of  Severus,  after  which  event  he 
passed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview 
with  Coi^stantine,  then  master  of  Gaul.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  in  marriage  his  djiiughter 
Fausta,  conferring  upon  him  at  the  same  time 
the  title  of  Augustus.     Wh^n  Galerius  in- 
vaded Italy,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  military 
skill  of  Maximian  that  his  attempts  were  baf'^ 
fled.     The  singular  contest  for  empire  be- 
tween the  ^father  and  son,  decided  by  the  sol- 
djery  in  favour  of  the  latter,  has  been  noticed 


in  the  a'ccoutit  of  Maxentius; .  Miximiaii  re- 
tired in  confusion  into  lllyricum,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  Galerius  in  his  cause.  He 
was  treated  with  some  respect,  and  his  nam^ 
appears  as  consul  with  Galerius  in  308.  Dis- 
appointed, however,  in  his  purpose  of  ex- 
citing new  commotions,  he  returned  to  the 
court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  suspicions  of  his  designs,  he 
again  resigned  the  imperial  ensigns,  and  pre- 
tended to  oe  entirely  cured  of  ambitiom  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  secretly  watching  an 
opportunity  for  recovering  his  power;  and 
when  Constantine  in  309  was  engaged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  in  repelling  an  invasion 
of  the/Franks,  while  a  part  of  nis  army  was- 
stationed  at  Aries  to  guard  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  from  Maxentius,  Maximian, 
spreading  or  crediting  a  report  of  his  death, 
hastily  resumed  the  purple.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  alarge  treasure  in  Aries,  and,  scatter- 
ing it  among  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  at- 
tach them  to  his  interest.  The  intelligence 
of  this  event  caused  Constantine' to  return 
speedily  into  Gaul.  His  perfidious  father- 
in-law  did  not  wait  his  coming  at  Aries,  hut 
took  refuge  in  Marseilles,  where  he  was  soon 
besieged.  While  he  was  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  Constantine,  the  troops  of  the  lat- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  town,  and  he  was 
seized  and  brought  to  the  conqueror.  After 
a  reprimand,  he  was  stript  of  the  purple,  atid 
kept  in  the  palace  under  strict  watch.  Ac- 
cording to  Lactantius,  this  clemency  had  no 
other  effect  upon  him  than  to  in'spirehim  with 
the  black  design  of  murdering  Constantine^ 
and  he  had  the  atrocious  folly  to  solicit  his 
daughter  Fausta  to  join  him  in  theconspiracy.- 
She  informed  her  husband  of  the  plot,  and 
through  their  contrivance  a  slave  was  placed 
in  the  emperor's  bed,  whom  Maximian  stab- 
bed, on  the  sup|)osition''thatit  was  his  master. 
Upon  this  detection  he  was  judged  unworthy 
to  live,  and  being  permitted  to  choose  his' 
death,  he  strangled  nimself.  Gibbon,  how- 
ever, treats  this  story  as  a  fiction,  invented  to ' 
render  his  memory  more  odious,  and  palliate* 
the  severity  of  his  fate.  It  is  certain  th^t  he 
terminatea  his  life  in  a  violent  manner  in  the' 
year  3 10,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Univers.  Hist. 
Crevier,  Gibbon. — A. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.  emperor  of  Germany, ' 
bom  in  1459,  was  son  or  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric TV.     His  fiaculties  opened  so  slowly, 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  was  dumb  or  an  idiot.     From'  that  time^ ' 
.  however,  he  became  remarkably  luidictcd  to 
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letters,  and  arrived  kt  the  ready  and  eloqueM 
U3e  .of  the  Latin,  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages.     In  bis  twentieth  year  his  £itber 
ciSected  the  marriage  he  had  lone  had  at 
heart  between,  him  and  Mary  the  heiress  of 
the  great  house  of  Bui^undy.    Ix>iii8  XI.  of 
France  having  seized  part  of  her  inheritance 
in  the  Low-countries,  Maximilian  made  war 
against  him,  defeated  his  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Guinegaste,  and  recovered  great  part  of 
the  .usurped  territories*    He  also  suppressed 
the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  Low-countries.    As  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  a  career  of  success,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wiie  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  her  horse,  after  .she  had  borne  him  a 
son  and  a  daughter.    This  circumstance^ve 
a  great  shock  to  his  authority  in  those  parts, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  children  was  im- 
mediately contested  with  him  by  the  states. 
H&  endeavoured  to  retain  the  government  of 
the  provinces,  in  which  he  was  unpopular 
through  his  preference  of  Germans  in  the  be- 
stowing of  offices;,  and  a  civil  war  ensued, 
which  was  at  length  accommodated  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  continue  tuter  to.his 
son   Philip  under  certain  restrictions.     He 
had  affianced  his.  daughter  Margaret  to  the 
dauphin,  and  she. was  sent  into  France  for 
education'.     In  1'I86  Maximilian  wiis.  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  :crawned  at  Aix-la- 
chapelle.     The  disorders  cfKmmitted  byLhis 
German  troops  in  Flanders,  and  suspicions* 
of  his  arbitrary  designs,  kindled. a  new  flame, 
in  that  country,  always  jealous  of  its  rights 
and  privileges j  and  upon  bis  WTival  at  Bruges, 
to  meet  the  states-rgeneral  in  1488,  theinna-  ■ 
bitants  ran  to  arms  and  secured  his  person,  at 
the  same  timQ  imprisoning  some  of  his  coun*' 
sellors  and  Cetyountes,  fotjr  of  whom  they  be- 
headed.    Tt^  people  of  Ghen(  followed  their 
example,  and  affairs  were  in  great  confusion, 
tiir  Maximilian,   after-  a  detention  of   ten 
months,  was  liberated  .by  a  treaty.     A  marr 
rij^e  with    another  rich  heiress,  .Anne ,  of 
Britany,  was  now  tfae«omeetof  his  ambition; 
and  he  prevailed  90  far  with  the  states  of  that 
country,  a$  to  procure  a  solemnization  of  the 
nuptiajs  by  proxy;  but  having tieitheif  troops 
nor  money  to  support  his  interest,  Charles 
VIIL^.of  Francp  robbed. him. of,  his  apouse, 
and  sent  back   his   dagghter  Margaret,  to 
whom,  when  dauphin, ,  he  had  l)i^en .  con- 
tracted.    Maximilian,  j|U8[t]y  jrtitated  at  thia 
cqiiduct,  made  an  irrupticiii  into  Fr'encb  FUa<* 
ilers  and  took  sojcne  towns ;  but  the  quarrel  # 
was  terminated  by  tbe  peaceof  Sealis-in  1493^  . 


Tn  thai  year,  Max'unilian,  by  the  deat&  of 
bis  father,  succeeded  without  opposition,  to  the 
imperid  dignity.    He  immediately  marched 
at  the  head  ofau  arinv  against  the  Turks  who  . 
had  invaded  Croatia,  out  they  retreated  before, 
he  could  ;reach  them.     In  1494  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  Blanche  the  sister  of  John 
Galeazzo  duke  of  Milan,  the  iQeanness  of 
whose  oriein   was  compensated  by  a  large 
portion,  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need*; 
This  alliance  engaged  him  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  J  and  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in 
his  rapid  career  had  made  himself  master  of. 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Maximilian  joined 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  pojpe,  the  kmg  of 
Spain^  and  several  Italian  powers,  to  opposft 
his  arms.     He  also  effected  a  mantiage  be-: 
tween  his  son  Philip  and  the  infanta  Jane, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  which 
the  Low-countries  eventually  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.     After  the  retreat  of 
Charies  from  Italy,  Maximilian  in  1496  en* 
gaged  in  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and 
laid  siege  to, Leghorn;  but  through  want  oi: 
strength,  and  fluctuation  in  his  counsisls,  he 
failedin  his  attempts,  and  returned  with  dis- 
grace.   A  war  with  the  dnke  of  Guelderland, 
m  which  he  was  next  involved,  was  suddenly 
suspended  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the^ 
Grisons  and  their  allies  the  Swiss,  who  made, 
incursions  upon  his  Austrian  territorieis.:  His- 
altenipts  -to  reduce  this  valiant  people  .were  i 
very  unsuccessful,   and  after  sev^n  defeats 
within  six  mouths,  he  was  glad,  to  terminate 
the  war,  in  1  oOO,  bv  a  treaty  and  arbitration. 
/Lewis  Xn.   of  France  (baying  conquered  t 
Milan,  the  emperor  was  indmeS  by  advan*  . 
tageops  terms  to  gcant  him  the  investitui:e  of 
it. ;  Af^er  the  death  of  his  son  Philip  in  1507.,:» 
he  obtained  the  regency  of  tbe  Low-countries, . 
of  which  he  constituted  his  daughter  Mar-  i 
garet  gouvernante.    The  famous  league  .of 
Gambray  against  the  Venetians  look  place  in  , 
l<9i09,  to  which  Maximilian  was  one  of  the 
contracting  parties.     His   troops  took  pop-. 
se3$ion  of  Friuli  and  Istria,  m^  hQ;  himself  : 
at  thh  head  of  a  great  army  }si\d  si^ge>  to  j 
Padua,  but;  was.  obliged  to  abandon  the  en-  . 
terprise.    When  iti  the  sequel  pope  Jtulius  , 
deserted  the  league  and  declared  war  against 
the  FroQch,  Maximilian  conceived  tbe  extra- 
ordinary project  of  getting  him  deposed,  and 
succeeding  him  in  the  papacy.     HetintendM.  . 
to  .bribe  the  cardinals^  with  a  laige  |5ui|i  .of 
borrowed  money,)  for  he  had  tipne  pf'.hia  . 
own;  but  the  scheme  was  only , con)niufii|ir>  - 
caled  to  a  few  friends,  and  had  no  conse^* 
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queneetf.  *  Ho  continued  for  some  time  to  kct 
with  the  FVcskch,  bat  in  I51t  he  was  de- 
iadied  from  their  alliaiice  by  the  kings  of 
En^and  and  Arragon,  and  joined  in  a  league 
aganost  them.  For  a  laree  subsidy  he  en- 
gaged to  assist  Henry  VIlL  with  a  body  of 
Swiss  in  his  invasion  of  France ;  but  failing 
in  his  engagement,  he  came  in  person  with  a 
few  German  troop,  and  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  English  kmg,  as  well  as  gratified  his 
own  avaiice,  by  serving  nnder  him  for  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  day.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  I.  he  made  peace  with  that 
monarch,  who  thereby  gained  the  cpporta* 
nity  of  recovering  the  Milanese.  His  ripid 
.  successes,  howeveTi^  alarmed  Maximilian,  wha 
made  an  alhance  with  the  pope,  and  liod 
ste^e  to  Milan,  but  with  his  usual  ill  avccess ; 
ana  he  soon  after  made  an  accommodation 
with  Francis'; 

The  commencement  of  the  fefmtnaticn 
under  Luther  seemed  not  greatly  to  interest 
btnu  The  solicitations  of  the  monks,  bow- 
ever,  induced  him  to  apply  lo  pone  Leo  X. 
to  terminate  the  religious  disputes  by  his  de* 
cision,  and  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
wick  a  safe-conduct  before  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg. His  own  pares  were  chiefly  employed 
to  secure  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown  for  Itis  grandson  Charles.  To  this 
there  existed  the  obstacle,  that  bh  he  himself 
bad  never  been  crowned  by  Uie  pope,  he  wa^ 
only  regarded  b^  the  Roman  see  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  therefore  Cbaries  could  not 
be  invested  with  that  dignity.  Whilst  he  was 
taking  measures  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
he  was  attacked  by  an  intermitt'mst  fever, 
which  violent  exercise  and  an  imprudent  in- 
dulgeAoe  in  melons  rendered  continual ;  and 
A  dysentery  supervening,  he  was  carried  oiF 
in  January  1519  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  liis 
age.  With  some*  amiable  and  respectable 
qualities,  Maximilian  obtained  little  esteem 
among  his  contemporaries,  on  account  of  a 
radical  inconstancy  and  indecision  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  profiiseness  that  involved  him  in 
perpetual  pecuniary  embarrassmeuts,  and  de-^ 
stroyed  all  dignity  of  character.  He  was  be- 
ne6cent  and  humane,  and  rendered  an  im** 
portant  service  to  Germany  by  abolishing  the 
famous  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia,  He 
was  the  author  of  some  poems,  and  composed 
memoirs  of  his  life.   A/oiv  Univers.  Hist. — ^A. 

•*MAXIMimAN  II.,  emperor  of  Germany^ 

son  of  the  eifiperfiir  Ferdinand,  was  bom  at 

Vienna  in  1527.     Hewas  educated  iiv  Spain 

under  his  uncle  Charlea  V.,  whose  daughter 
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Mary  he  married;  and  he  governed  thai 
country*  fos  three  years  in  the  name  of  his 
fiithcr-m-law.    Returning  to  Gennany,  he 

Eeatly  contributed  to  the  pacification  of 
tssau,  the  spirit  of  which  well  suited  4iis 
tolerant  maxims  with  respect  to  religion. 
After  his  father  had  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  he  conferred  on  Maximilian  in  1569 
the  crowntf  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
procured  his  election  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  1304,  he  succeeded  to  the  empire  without 
opposition;  He  was  then  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  dispositions  of  the  various 
jpeople  under  bis  sway.  The  general  spirit  of 
bis  administration  was  pacifie,  and  his  reign* 
was  for  the  most  part  a  season  of  tranquilUty . 
He  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  ^end  an  d^rmy 
against  John  Sigismund  prince  of  Ti*ansyl« 
vania,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Hungary ;  but  after  the  canture  of  several ' 
towns  by  the  imperial  general,  n  accommo- 
dattoa  was  effected  through  the  mediation  of 
sultan  Solyman.  The  Sultan  himself,  how-' 
ever,  bteame  a  more  formidable  enemy,  and 
entering  Hungary  in  1596  with  a  vast  army^ 
laid  sie&e  to  the  strong  town  of  Zieeth.  It 
was  derended  w^th  the  greatest  resolution  by 
count  Serini ;  and  Maximilian  himself,  at  the 
head  of  100,OpO  men,  advanced  to  Javarin  to 
observe  the  besiegers.  This  was  all  he  did, 
for  the  place  was  t^en  without  any  efforts  on 
bis  port  to  rdieve  it ;  and  he  marched  back 
to  (Germany,  contented  with  throwing  strong 
garrisons  into  the  principal  towns  of  Hun- 
gary. Soon  after,  a  tnice  for  twelve  years 
was  concluded  between  the  two  empires. 
The  protestants  of  Austria,  who  had  been 
very  useful  to  the  emperor  in  lending  him 
money  to  carry  on  the  Turkish  war,  and 
afterwards  cancelled  the  debt,  requested  to  be 
indulged  in  the  firee  exercise  of  their  reiirion} 
which  both  mtitude  and  his  natural  dispo« 
sition  inducea  him  to  grant.  He  also  endea- 
voured, by  remonstrances  to  his  cousin  Philip 
king  of  Soain,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties 
exercised  oy  Alva,  in  the  Low-cpuntries ; 
but  that  bigoted  prince  refosed  to  listen  to 
him'.  The  same  principle  led  him  to  with- 
hold his  permission  to  Charles  IX.  to  make 
levies  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  exter«* 
miiiating  the  FVench  huguenots  ;  though  he 
couid  not*prevent  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germanv  from  sending  succours  to  their  per- 
secuted brethren  in  France.^ 
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On  the  death  of  Siipnnuod  ktpg  of  Poland, 
he  entertained  view^  of  oStainipg  th^  crown 
of  that  country,  with  the  intention  of  convey- 
ing it  to  his  second  son ;  but  the  superior  in- 
terest of  Henrv  of  Valois,  brother  to  the 
French  king»  tnwarfed  his  project.  When 
the  crown  aeain  became  vacant  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Henry  to  that  of  France,  in  1574,. 
Maximilian  declared  himself  one  of  the  com- 
I»etitors,  and  was  actually  elected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  the  senate.  But  his  want  of  activity, 
and  the  prompt  n^easures  of  Stephen  Bathori 
prince  of  Transylvania,  gave  tne  latter  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Maximilian, 
who/  had  been  successful  in  securing  to  his 
eldest  son  Rodolph  the  succession  to  the  em- 
pire and  the  kin^oms  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, declared  his  intention  of  supporting  his 
claim  to  Poland  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  his 
purpose,  if  real,  was  (yrevented  by  a  disease 
whtch  terminated  in  his  death,  A.D.  1376, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  aee.  Few  princes 
have  borne  a  more  amiable  and  estimable 
character,  both  on  Ae  throne  and  in  private 
life.  He  was  affable^  benevolent,  smcere, 
f^e^f  regular,  a  tender  husband  and  kind 
father.  A  want  of  due  vigour  and  prompti- 
tude seems  to  have  been  his  only  defect* 
JlfcMJ.  Univers.  Hist. — A, 

MAXIMINUS,  Caius  JbLius  Vbbus, 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  about  A.D.  183 
^n  a  village  of  Thrace.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
barian of  the  Grothic  nation,  his  mother  was 
an  Alan,  both  in  the  lowest  class  of  society. 
He  himself  was -first  employed  as  a  herds- 
man, in  which  station  his  courage  was  early 
exercised  in  combating  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  overran  the  country.  As  he  advanced 
to  maturity  he  was  distinguished  by  a  gigantic 
stature  and  correspondent  strength.  He  is 
aatd  to  have  attained  the  size  of  eight  feet 
(English),  to  have  beea  able  to  draw  a  loaded 
waggon,  to  break  a  horse's  leg  with  his  fist, 
to  crumble  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and  split  a 
young  tree  at  a  stroke.  This  bodily  supe- 
riority to  all  his  fellows  naturally  produced 
in  an  uncultured  mind  a  savage  and  ferocious 
character.  He  was  both  the  pride  and  dread 
of  bis  district,  at  the  tidie  when  the  emperor 
Severus,  returning  from  the  East,  halted  in 
Thrace  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  bis  son 
Geta.  At  the  games  exhibited  on  that  oc- 
casion, Maxiojinus  presentinjg  himself  before 
the  emperor,  requested  in  his  rude  dialect  to 
be  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prize  of 
wrestling.  As  it  was  thought  degrading  to 
Ihe  service  to  allow  a  soldier  to  be  the  anta- 


gonist of  a  bsfrbariap,  he  was  n^itehctf  wtfH 
the  stoutest  of  the  camp  followers,  of  whoiu 
he  successively  laid  sixteen  on  the  ^ound. 
This  proof  of  strength  caused  him  to  be  ad<^ 
mittea  into  the  ranks ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards, coming  up  to  the  emperor  as  nc  was 
on  horseback,  Severus  put  his  steed  to  thiB 
eallop,  when  the  young  recruit  kept  close  ta 
bi^  side  during  the  whole  course.  **  Thraciaii^ 
(said  the  emperor^  are  you  inclined  to  wrestle 
after  your  race?       '*  Most  willingly,"  he 
replieo ;  and  immediately  he  threw  seven  of 
the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army  one  after 
the  other.    He  obtained  a  golden  collar  for 
his  reward,  and  was  enrolled  amon^  the  body 
guards.     As  a  soldier  he  distinguished  him^- 
self  no  less  by  his  attention  tb  military  dis- 
cipline than  by  bis  valour,  and  his  ferocity 
bent  to  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  subordi- 
nation.    Unaer  Caracalla  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion.    He  refused  to  serve  under  the 
assassin  of  that  prince,  and  retiring  to  his 
native  place,  he  purchased  property,  and  car*« 
ried  on  a  commerce  with  the  barbarous  tribes 
from  which  he  derived  his  origin.    On  the 
accession  of  Heliogabalu^,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices;  but,    disgusted   with  the  indecency 
with  which  he  was  received  by  that  monster 
of  impurity,  he  was  about  to  retire^  when 
some  officers  who  knew  his  merit,  persuaded 
him  to  stay  and  accept  the  post  of  military 
tribune.     He,  however,  to  his  credit,  kept  at 
a  distance  from  court  during  this  infamous 
reicn.     It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alex* 
aiider  Severus  to  distinguish  Maximinus  :  he 
gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception,  and 
committed  to  his  care  a  legion  of  new  re- 
cruits, as  the  fittest  officer  in  the  army  to 
bring  them  into  proper  discipline.    This  task 
he  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  be- 
stowiog  the  minutest  attention  upon  their  ex- 
ercises, arms,  health-  and  apparel.     When 
some  of  his  brother-tribunes  represented  to 
him  that  oue  in  such  a  career  of  promotion 
need  not  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  he 
replied,  **  1  am  uf  a  diflTerent  opinion— the 
higher  I  rise,  the  nK)re  I  shall  labour."     He 
appears  afterwards  to  have  had  the  particular 
command  of  the  Triballian  horse  in  the  troops 
designed  to  act  against  the  (Qermans,  with 
the  general   inspection  of   all  the  recruita 
brought  to  the  army.    Though  a  strict  disci- 

Elinarian,  bis  manners  and  bis  figure  rendered 
im  very  popular  among  the  soldiery^  who 
gave  him  the  appellations  of  Ajax  and  Her- 
cules. His  elevation  now  began  to  inspire 
him  with  ambitious  views^  which  effaced  the 
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uatimf];^^  pC  Ipya^y  and,  gralUudc  iu  bis 
mind;  and 'he  employed  eoaissaries '  to  sow 
dii^cofitcn^  in  the  army,  and  excite  contempt 
of,  aq  effeminate  emperor,  controuled  by  his 
mother.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  army, 
now  encaropecf  on  the  banks  of  the  Rbine^ 
one  day  in  March  235  tumuUuously  pro- 
(jlaiipea  Maximipus  emperor,  and  flew  to  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  as  related  in  his  Life. 

The  new  sovereign  acquaiiited  the  senate 
of  Rome  with  his  elevation,  and  obtained 
from  that  body  the  confirmation  which  it 
was  unsafe  to  refuse.     At  the  same  tinae  he 
conferred  on  his  son,  a  youth  of  admirable 
endowments  of  body  and  mind,  the  title  of 
Ca&sar.     His  consciousness  of  a  mean  origin, 
and  the  total  want  of  liberal  and  ornamental 
accomplishments,  rendered  him  jealous  of 
all  persons  of  rank  and  education  ;.  and  he 
soon  removed  from  his  presence  all  the  friends 
and  counsellors  of  the  late  emperor,  many  of 
whom  he  put  to  death.     A  conspiracy,  real 
or  pretended,  against  his  life,  projected  by 
Magnus,  a  senator  of  consular  dignity,  served 
bim  for  a  pretext  for  the  most  sanguinary 
cruelty,  arid  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  rank 
lost  their  lives  on  the  occasion  with  various 
circumstances  of  barbarity.  Maxid:)inu3  soon 
became  the  object  of  universal  d,rcad  and  de- 
testation, and  was  ranked  among  the  most 
bloody  tyrants  who  had  disgraced  the  Roman 
purple.     He  returned  hatred  for.  hatred*;  and 
disdaining  to  visit  Italy  or  the  capital,  spent 
lus  time  m  arms  on  the  frontiers,  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  the  esteem  and  attachment  of 
the  soldiery,   in  whom  alone   he  confided. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Germany  with  a  nu- 
i^^ierous  and  well  disciplined  army,  laid  waste 
a  wide  tract  of  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  natives 
>yho  opposed  him.     In  these  actions  he  dis- 
played the  skill  of  a  general  with  the  bravery 
of  a  private  soldier,  and  sufficiently  proved 
that  war  was  the  true  theatre  of  his  glory. 
Tlius  he  made  two  campaigns  ;  after  the  last 
of  which,  in  236,  he,  passed  the  winter  at 
Sirtniiim^  occupied  in  raising  money  by  the 
severest  exactions,  which,  by  means  of  his 
officers,  were  extended  to  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire. 

:  The  procurator  of  Africa,  a  servant  worthy 
■  of  his  master,  carried  his  extortions  to  sucn 
an  intolerable  excess,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  to  which  his  life  fell  a 
sacrifice.  A  despair  of  pardon  caused  the 
revolters  entirely  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  Maximinus,  and   compel   the  proconsul 


Gordian  to  a^ssume  the  pard^.    B(s..gon  m^ 
associated  with  him^  spd  uieic  authority  wasr 
acknowledged  not  only  throughout  the  pro-, 
vince  of  Africa,  but  in  Rome  itself,  where 
Maximinus  wa$  by  a  decree  of  t^e  seaate  de-^ 
qls^red  a  public  enemy.  •  The  provinces  fol- 
lowed the  example ;  and  the  emperor  at  Sir-, 
>;mium  .was  surprised  with  the  inteJUgence 
that  nothing  remained  under  his  power  but 
his  army  and  the  circumjacent  district.    The- 
news  threw. him  into  a  paroxysm  of  &iry ;  be* 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance,  and  assem-^ 
bling  the   troops,  .proposed  ^  iiQn^ediately  to 
march  against  Rome.     Finding  theoa  colder, 
in  his  cause  than  he  expected,  he  sfent  pro*-, 
posals  of  accommodation  to  the  sena^,  which 
were  rejected.     In  the  meantime  a  suddei^-  * 
revolution  in  Africa  had  freed  hiai  fr9m  his^ 
competitors.  (See  Gordianus  /.)   This  chaiig^i , 
however,  did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  the. 
Roman  senate,  which  proclaimed  Maximua 
and  Balbinus  emperors,  and  made  prepara- 
tions against  the  expected  war.  Jti  the  spring 
of  238Maximinus  began  bis  march  in  perfect 
military  order,  and  crossed  the  Alps  without 
opposition.    The  country  as  he  advanced  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Aquileia  was 
the  first  place  that  shut  its  gatea  against  him. 
He  laid  siege  to  it,  and  experienced  a  resist- 
ance that  inflamed  his  passions  and  put  him 
in  ill  humour  with  his  own  troops.    Disaf-^ 
fection  be^an  to -prevail  among  them;  and 
the  pretonan  guards,  who  had  families  at 
Rome,  were  especially  disinclined  to  persist 
in  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  a  barbarian  ty- 
rant. They  seized  their  arms  and  mutinously* 
advanced. to  the  imperial  tent,  whence  Maxi-« 
minus,  hearing  the  tumult,  came  out  to  meet 
them.     They   immediately  dispatched  himy 
with   his  son,  and  fixing  their  beads  upoti 
spears,  displayed  them  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  joined  in  declarations  of  fidelity  to  thc^ 
senate   and   its  emperors.     This  event  took 
pilace  in  March  238,  three  years  after,  the  acr* 
cession  of  Maximinus,  ana  about  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  life. 

.  This  emperor  is  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
reckoned  among  the  persecutors  of  thi^  Chris*, 
tians,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives  after  tlie 
death  of  Alexander,  as  being  his  servants  and: 
favourites.  It  is  said  that  Orlgenwas  parti- 
culariy  an  object  of  his  displeasure,  from  the^ 
efl'ects  of  which,  ho>vever,  he  escaped;  and. 
this  temporary  storm  by  no  means  deserves- 
the  title  given  it  of  **  the  sixth  persecution,". 

Univ,  Htst.     Crevier.     Gibbon.-^^A. 
MAXlMtNUS,  C.  Galerius  Vai-kriuSj^ 
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Worlds  !ti  308,  witnessed  six  AuguSIt 
t>erors*  On  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
'laKmiiniia  shared  his  dominions  with 
and  added  the  Asiatic  provinces  to 
fmer  ponsessions.  In  the  subsequent 
contest' between  Maxentius  and  Constanttnel, 
j^axiiDfims  secretly  allied  himself  with  the 
former,  though  be  took  no  open  part  in  the 
war.  At  the  time  when  Galerius  issued  his 
edict  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
Mazlmimis,  though 'in 'Ms  heart  a  bitter 
enemy  of  that  sect,  thought  proper  to  concur 
in  it.  Superstition^  however,  together  with 
cruelty,  was  radical  in  his  character,  and  he 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  re-establish 
the  pagan  worship  with  all  its  imi)ostnTes  of 
maffic  and  divination,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
rivd  faith*  He  was  therefore  preparing  to 
renew  the  peraecutioA ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  not  only  gave  to  the  ancient  rdieion  a 

Sstem  of  church«TOvefnment  <jo(>ied  from 
e  Christians,  aticT  threw  about  it  all  the 
histrc  of  the  state,  bof  employed  every  art  to 
discourage  and  i^Hfjr  Chrtsttanifv.  He  \t 
even  charged  with  having  publishea  and  care- 
fully disseminated  a  false  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  filled  with  the  most 
iniurious  representations^  The  principal  cities 
ot  his  dommion,  especiall}^  Nicomedta,  An- 
tioch  and  Tyre,  were  instigated  to  send  ad<- 
dresses  to  htm,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
the  Christians,^ anci  requesting  their  expulsion. 
How  far  he  proceeded  in  actual  persecution 
does  not  clearly  appear,  through  tlie  contra- 
dictory accounts  ol'  different  ecclesiastical 
w  riters ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few  livies  wer^ 
taken  away,  though  many  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious punishments  were  inflicted.  A  war 
with  the  people  of  Armenia  obscurely  related 
i^yEusebius,  is  by.bim  attributed  to  Maxi- 
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minus's  bigoted  purpose  of  making  them  re^ 
nounce  Christianity  and  resume  their  anciet^t 
superstitious,  and  is  therefore  by  some  rec- 
koned as  the  first  recorded  religious  war  ;  but 
the  truth  of  this  representation  may  well  be 
doubted. 

The  dangers  that  menaced  Cbristianky  in 
Asia  were  however  averted  by  the  war  whicb, 
in  313,  took  place  between  M^iminus  atid 
Licinius.  The  latter  had  lately  mad6  an  al- 
liance with  Constantine ;  and  the  apprehenh 
sion  of  its  consequences  seems  to  have  been 
the  motive  of  Maximinus,  who  began  the  at- 
tack. With  a  powerful  army  he  moved  from 
Syria  into  Bitmmia  during  the  witvter,  ami 
arrived  at  the  Tnracian  Bosphorus  before  the 
troops  of  Licinius  were  pre^iafed  to  oppose 
hift  passage.  He  appeared  before  Byaantium, 
and  iook  it  after  a  short  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  toaster  of  Herac^ea ;  but  Lici- 
nius by  this  time  had  assembled  his  army, 
and  bad  arrived  within  a  da^^s  march  of  hiis 
lUlversary.  The  forces  of  liciniuss  wdre  much 
inferior  in  number,  but  more  waHike  and 
better  eommatuled ;  and  in  the  action  that  en- 
saed,  Maximinus  was  entirely  defeated.  > Such 
was  the  speed  of  his  flight,  that  he  reached 
Nidomedia,  a  distance  of  1 00  miles, .  within 
twenty-four  hours  firom  the  battle.  Not 
daring  again  to  face  his  conqueror,  he  re- 
treated to  Tarsus,  where,  about  four  months 
after  his  defeat,  he  terminated  his  life  mi- 
serably, either  through  natural  disease,  or  the 
effects  of  an  inadequate  dose  of  poison.  His 
whole  fiaimily  was  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive 
ra^c  of  the  victor.  Univers.  HImU  Crevier^ 
GUfbon. — A. 

MAXIM  US,  M.  Claudius  Pupiknus, 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  a  mecha- 
nic. He  eiiteriod  at  an  eartv  age  into  the  ar- 
my, whei^  he  distinguisheo  hhnself  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  different  stages  of  promo- 
tion, till  he  became  qualified  to  aspire  to  the 
public  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
pretor  of  Rome,  and  was  assisted  in  defray- 
mg  the  expenses  of  this  honourable  magis- 
tracy by  a  lady  named  Pescennia  Marcetlrfia, 
who  took  him  into  her  house,  and  treated  hiiii 
as  her  son.  He  also  obtained  the  consulate, 
probably  in  ^e  year  m,  and  was  afterwards 
successively  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  Greece, 
and  Narbonnensian  Gaul.  He  'was  appointed 
to  military  commands  in  Illyria  against  the 
Sarmatians,  and  on  the  Rhine  against  the 
Germans;  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit 
in  all  these  stations.  Being  afterwards  made 
prefect  of  Rome^  be  displayed  intelligence. 
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finnness^  aind  severity,  so  ibat  he  acquired 
general  respect,  mixed  indeed  with  awe.  His 
nioraH  were  pure,  his  demeanour  grave  and 
austere,  his  temper  somewhat  lofty,  but  without 
^obstinacy,  for  be  would  hear  remonstrances 
or-excuses  with  great  patience  and  candour. 

At  the  time  when  the  murder  of  the  two 
.Gordians,  A.  D.  237>  deprived  Rome  of  the 
lemperors  it  had  chosen  in  place  of  the  de<> 
.posed  tyn^nt  Maximinus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  consternation  it  was  resolved  by  the 
senators  to  suppljr  their  places  by  a  qew 
choice,  and  ihemerit  of  Maximus  caused  him 
to  be  invested  with  the  purple  toe^ther  with 
Sdlbinas.  The  people,  however,  who  dreaded 
«tlie  severity  of  Maximus,  rose  in  a  tumult, 
.andobliged  the  senate  to  add  another  colleague 
.of  their  own  nomination^  who  was  the 
younger  Gordian,  then  a  boy.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Maximinus  to  in vikIc  Italy,  Maxi- 
mus took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
forces  raiseo  to  opposeiiim.  He  posted  him* 
•elf  at  Ravenna,  where  he  watched  the  mo- 
tionaoftbe  tyrant,  who  occupied  himself  in 
the  sie^e  of  Aouileia*  Thither  the  heads  of 
Maximmus  ana  bis  son,  massacred  by  their 
own  guards,  were  brought  to  him ;  upon  which 
event  he  repaired  to  Aquilela;  and  engaffed 
the  whole  rival  army  to  acknowledge 
the  new  emperors.  He  pradetitly  dismis- 
sed the  legions  of  Maximinus  to. their  quar- 
ters, and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  preto- 
vians  alone.  He  was  received  with  joyful 
acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  colleagues 
seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of  an  equi- 
table and  wise  govemmejit  to  the  Roman 
world.  Justice  waa  regularly  administered, 
wholesome  laws  were  enacted,  and  oppressive 
taxes  were  repealed  or  moderated.  •*  What 
recompense  mayjwe  expect  (cried  the  sanguine 
Balbinus)  for  having  freed  the  empire  from 
tyranny  ?— Surely  the  love  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  universe.'' 
'^  Add  (replied  the  'experienced  Maximus) 
the  hatred  of  the  soldiery,  to  which  we  shall 
fall  a  sacrifice.?'  His'  prediction  was  too  true. 
The  pretorians,  long  accustomed  to  make  and 
depose  emperors  at  their  pleasure,  were  dis- 
contented under  asovereigntvwhich  they  ha4 
not  established,  and  appreoended  that  the 
reign  of  law  and  o.rd^r  would  be  destructive 
of  their  licentious,  sway.  They  were  likewise 
jealous,  of  being  supplanted  by  the  German 
guards  whom  M^^^^^  had' brought  with 
him,  and  in  whose  fidelity  he  trusted.  At 
,the  time  when  the  citizen^  were  occupied  i^ 


tbe  Capitoline  games,  th^  rose  in  mutiny,  and 
marched  lowards  the.  palace.  A  secret  jea- 
lousy had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the 
two  emperors,  and  when  Maximus. sent  for 
his  Germans  to  protect  him,  he  found  that 
Balbinus,  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  had 
civen  counter-orders.  Being  thus  left  de- 
fenceless, ihey  were  seized  by  thenmtineers 
mA  dragged  with  blows  and  insults-  through 
.the  streets  of  Rome  towards  thepretoriaa 
.camp.  The  fear  of  a  rescue  caused  .their  suf- 
ferings to  be  cut  short  by  death.  Tbey  fell  kk 
July  23B,  after  a  rei^  of  a  little  more  than 
a  year.     Oievier.     Giblon. — ^A. 

MAXIMUS,  Pbtronius,  a  short-lived 
emperor  of  the  We^t  ii:bthe  fifth  century,.  wa& 
a  Roman  of  noble  birtb,  descended  from  the 
Anician  family.  Possessed  of  an  wanpU  pa^ 
trimony,  which  enabled  him  to  support  a  ge* 
herons  hospitality,  and  adorned  wtth  liberal 
arts  and  elegant  manners^  he  obtained  the  fit* 
vourof  the  prinpe  and  the  senate,  and  rose 
to  high  offices  in  the -state.'.  He  was  thrice 
pretorian  prefect'of  Italy>  twice  was  invested 
with  the  consulship,  ano  obtained  the.<iigiiity 
of  ixa trician .  He  had  lately  married  a  youn^  and 
beautiful  woman,  who  mspired  the  emperor 
Valeutini«nnF.u4ith  a  lawless  passion./  la 
order  to  gratify  it,  he  decoyed  her  to  the  pa- 
lace by  a  fictitious  message,  and  ravished  her. 
She  acquainted  her  husband  with  the  brutal 
outrage,  who  resolved  upon  vengeance.  He 
is  said  to  have  prompted  the  empevor  to  the 
murder  of  the  great  general  Aetmt,  which 
left  him  without  a  protector.  He  then  insti- 
gated two  barbarians  who  had  served  under 
that  general,  to  revenge  their  master's  death  ; 
and  'Valentinian  was  accordingly  assassinated 
by  tfaeni  in  March  455.  Oa  the  foHowing^ 
day,  Maximus  was  dected  emperor  by^  the 
unanimous  yoice  of  the  Roman  people.  If 
ambition  had  rendered  him  desirous  of  this 
elevation,  it  was  soon  .satiated ;  for  on  the 
very  next  day,  having  reflected  on  the  change 
from  ease  and  quiet,  to  toil  and  anxiety^  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  alliuling  to  a  well- 
known  stor}',  "  Happy  Damocles,,  whose 
feign  began  and  endeo  with  a  dinner  !/' 
Finding  himself,  liowever>  obliged  to  defend 
his  post,  he  nominated  Avitus commander  in 
chief  of  his  armies,  -and  (his  wife  being  now 
dead)  obliged  Eudoxia  the  widow  of  Vaien-^ 
tinian  to  marry  him.  *  She  deeply  resented 
this  compulsion, .  and  regarded  with  horror 
the  author  of  a  husband's  death,  whom^she 
ioved,  notwithstanding  his  infidelities.  Desti-- 
tute  of  other  avengers^  shd  seccetly  applied 
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to  Gcnseric,  king  of*  the  VahdaU  in  Africa, 
who  was  already  prepaving  ibr  an  tovasion  of 
Italy.  As  soon  a»  bis  fleet  appeared  in  sight, 
Maximud,  denrived  of  all  courage  and  pre* 
seoce  of  mino,  thought  onlv  of  making  his 
^cape.  A9  he  appeared  in  tne  streets  for  that 
jptirpose,  the  indignant  populace  rose  upon 
him,  and  a  sotdier  gave  him  a  fatal,  blow. 
His  body  wasignominiously  drf^d  through 
.the- streets  and  thrown  into  tlierTTyber:  such 
was  his  end,  at  the  age  of  abont  sixty,  after 
a  reigttie£:ie8s  iban  three  months.  I  lis  son 
Palladius,  whom  he  had  created  Caesar,  and 
married  to  Eudoxia's  daughter,  is  .  supposed 
to  have  shared  his  fate.  Univers.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.'^ A. 

MAXIMUS,  Magnds,  an  imperial  usur- 
per of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  probably  of  a  low  ocigin.  He  served  in 
the  Roman  anny. in  Britain  with  Theodosias, 
afterwards  em  peW>r,and  established  a  character 
for  valour  and  abilities,  though  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  that  he  rose  to  any  considerable  post, 
civil  or  military.  Ambition  or  discontent 
induced  him  to  foment  disaffection  amoi^ 
the  troops  in  Britain  against  Gratian,  emperor 
of  the  West.  Such  was  his  success,  that 
they  invested  him  with  the  purple,  A.  D; 
SSS  ;  and  the  natives  from  all  parU  flocking 
to  his  standard,  he  soon  saw.  htmself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  Foreseeing  no 
safety  but  in  the  establishment  of  his  usur- 
pation, be  determined  to  'carry  his  arms  io 
the  continent,  and  contend  with,  ithe*  lawful 
emperor  upon  his  own  ground.  ^He^  trans^ 
ported  into  Gaul  a  nnml^sr  of  Britons,  esti-> 
mated  byarcM>ishop  Usher  at  30,000  soldiers 
and  100,000  plebeians,  whose  emigration 
weakened  the  population  of  the  island,  as 
they  afterwards  settled  in  Bretagne.  As  he 
advanced,  he  was:  joined  by  the  Gallic  armies, 
and  even  the  household  troops  deserted  Gra- 
tian, then  resident  at  Paris.  He  fled  before 
the  usurper,  and  met  with  his  fate  at  Lyons. 
(See  Gratian,)  Maximus,  now  acknowledged 
as  emperor  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
declared  his  infant  son  Victor  his  colleague^ 
and  proposed  in  alliance  to  Theoddsius,  em- 
peror ot  the  East.  That  prince  did  not  dis« 
dain  his  proposals,  and  received  him  as  -  a 
partner  in  the  Roman  empire,  stipulating, 
however,  that  he  should  not  pass  the  Alps, 
beyond  which  Valentinian,  the  brother  of 
Gratian,  reigned  over  Italy,  Illyrium,  and 
Africa.  The  ambition  of  Maximus,  how- 
ever, stimulated  him  in  S87  to  invade  Italy, 
and  he  took  possession  of  Milan  without  op-» 


position.  Valentinian  with  his  mother  Add 
to  implore  th^.aid  of  Tbeodosius ;  and  that 
^eat  prince,  while  the  usurper  was  employed 
ni  reducing  the  towns  of  Italy,  levied  an 
-arm)r  to  oppose  him.  He  marched  against 
Maximus,  then  encamped  near  Siscia  a  city 
of  Pannonia  upon  the  Save,  and  having 
[forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  gave  a  total 
xle&atto  MarcelTinus,  the  usurper's  brotfier. 
'Maxitnus  fled  without  stopping  till  he  reached 
lAquiieia,  where  he  was  soon  mvested  by  the 
troops  of  the  conaueror.  His  own  soldiers 
rose  upon  him,  and  delivered  him  up  lo  Tbeo- 
dosius, who  seemed  touched  with  his  humi- 
liation and  pretended  remorse.  The  surround- 
ing soldiers,  tiowever,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  dragged  him  away,  and -struck  off  his 
•head;  His.  ^on  Victor  n^et\i^h  a  Jike  fare 
in  Gaul.  This  conclusion  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  388*  Maximus  is  stigmatized  as 
the  first  Christian  prince  ^ho  shed  the  blood 
of  his  Cbrisuan  subjects  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Priscillian  and  six  of  his 
followers  were  executed  by  the  sentence  o^ 
his  pretorian  prefect  at  Treves.  ,'Univer$i 
Hist.    Gihbm.'^A.  .     ,    » 

MAXIMUS,  OP  TaaiN,  a  celebrated  bi- 
shop of  that  see  in  the  fifth  century,  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  prelate  who  presided 
in  the  council  of  Orange,  in  the  year  441^ 
and  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Milan,  ii| 
which  the  provincial  bishops. were  obliged  to 
support  with  their  sentence  what  pope  Led 
wrote  to  the  patriarch  Flavianus  s^tast 
£utyches.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
council  of  Rome  in  465,  and  is  said  to  liave 
died  during  the  following  year.  He. was 
the  author  of  several  ^^  Homilies,"  which 
are  still  e;ttant,  and,  though  short,  are  for  the 
most  part  conunendabie  noth  for  their  de*- 
gance  and  piety,  llie  subjects  of  them,  are 
particularized  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
They  werefirst  publishedat  Cologne,  in  ISS5^ 
and  afterwards  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Lyons; 
and  they  are  inserted  in  tbe  sixth  volume  of 
the  ^'  Bibl.  Patr."  In  the  second  part  of  hie 
^^  Musaeum  Italicum,"  father  Mabiilon  pab** 
lished  twelve  additional  ones,  from  very  aa-< 
cient  MSS.,  three  of  which  bad  before  ap- 
peared among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose ; 
and  to  these  fathers  Marteone  and  Durai^ 
have  added  six  others,  in  the  ninth  vn^ 
lume  of  their  '^  Amplissima  CoUectio/*- 
Cave's  His$.  Lit^  vol.  I.  snb  Sac.  Nest.  Du^' 
phi.  Moreri.  Mash.  Hist.  EccL  smc.  ^.^ 
par.  U.  cap*  tt.-— M.  .       .  . 

MAXIMUS,  a  saii|t  in  the  Roman  oalen--^ 
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'dftrf  add  one  of  the  most  learned  Oreck  eccle- 
fliaatict  in  the  seventh  century,  was  descended 
ironi  a  noble  tamkj  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  5eo.    Having  ac- 

Suired  a  iitgb  reputation  for  capacity  and  em* 
ition,  he  was  eiigajged  by  the  eniperor  He- 
raclius  to  resiile  in  nis  palace^  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  the  History  of  the  Empeiotv,  and 
he  became  chief  secretary  of  state  to  that 
prince*  When,  however,  lieraclius  embraced 
the  opinion  of  the  Moootheiitea,  he  retired 
from  court,  and  entered  the  monastery  of 
Chrv'sopolis  near  Constantinople,  the  Monks 
of  which  pot  long  afterwards  elected  him 
their  AhoU  He  was  the  steady  asjiertor  of 
the  catholic  doctrine  ^nainst  the  Monothei> 
lites^  whom  be  opposeowith  a  degree  of  zeal 
approaching  to  fnry,  infiuenced  by  the  impa* 
tience  and  violence  of  bis  natural  temper. 
Finding  their  heresy  becoming  triumphuit 
over  all  the  eastern  part  of  Christendom,  and 
also  apprehensive  of  the  inroads  of  the  Per^ 
sians,  tie  determined  to  withdraw  into  the 
West,  that  he  might  rouse  the  orthodox  to  re- 
sist the*spcQading  toirent.  Before  the  year 
640,  the  same  design  carried  him  into  Africa, 
where  he  prevailecT  with  the  bishops  of  that 
country  to  unite  with  pope  John  hi  condemn-* 
ing  it.  In  the  year  645,  be  held  a  deluue  on 
the  sttbgect  before  the  bishops  and  pretorian 
prefect,  with  Pyrrhus  the  bmished  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  pretended  to  be  con^ 
vinced  by  hisargufnents  ;  but  afterwards, 
finding  that  be  could  indulge  no  hope  of  being 
restored  to  his  see  unless  he  adhered  to  the 
'  cieed  of  the  court,  avowed  a^ain  his  first 
tenets.  .  In  the  same  year  Maximus  went  to 
Boose,  wJiere  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  to  excite  the  Romans  against  the  Mo« 
BOlhelttes,  and  had  no  little  msre  in  influen* 
eing  jKipe  Martin  1.  to  summon  the  Lateran 
council  in  the  year  649,  at  which  the  most 
^readftil  anathemas  were  pronounced  i^tnst 
those  heretics  aud  their  patrons.  Bv  his  ac- 
tivity in  this  business,  be  provokeathe  re- 
sentment of  the  emperor  Constans,  who 
gave  directions  for  His  being  seised  by  tlie 
SDihtary  powct,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Constan- 
linople.  Here  be  was  unjustly  accused  of  va* 
lious  pretended  .crimes,  which  he  proved  tq 
be  the  mvuitions  of  his  enemies.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  subscribe  the  typt  or  formularv^ 
Which  had  been  issued  by  the  emperor  in  the 
)M2ar.6M,'  prohibiting  all  debate  on  the  ques- 
tions lelative  to  the  number  oiwHlsiix  Christ, 
and  upon  his  refusal  was  batmhed  to  &  small 
towi  of'  Thrace,  named  By  adasu  Afterwards 
7 


he  was  harraaed  from  jirison  Co  priton,  antf 
treated  vrith  great  severity,  in  order  t»  force 
him  to  submission ;  but  he  sustained  the  pei'- 
secutions  of  his  enemies  with  undaunted  for* 
titude,  till  at  l^gth  he  fell  a  sacrifice  io  theur 
cruelties  in  669,  when  he  was  about  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  n 
variety  of  works,  which  are  written  in  anob<- 
scure  and  perplexed  style,  and  aboimd  in  fan- 
eifid  allegories,  mystical  sentiments,  and 
acholastic.sttbtleties.  They  consist  of  Expo- 
sitions of  Scripture,  ascetic  Diseounes>  Mo- 
ral Maxims,  Theoloiricai  and  Contiovenial 
Treatises,  Letters,  Dialogues^  &c.,  some  of 
which  have  been  seoarately /published,  and 
others  in  difierent  collection^  pointed  out  by 
Cave  and  Dupin.  An  edition  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  was  pnUiahed  at  Paris  by  ftitfaer 
Combefis,  in  1675,  in  two  volumes  folib^ 
vrith  notes^  and  the  Life  of  the  Autlior  pre« 
fixed.  Cmfi?s  Hisi.  lit.  vol.  II.  sub  &e& 
Monoih.  Dupin.  Mar$ri.  Mosh.  Hist. 
Ecd.  smc.  mi.  par.  II.  cap.  ti.  tti.-— M.   . 

MAXIMUS,  TrRina,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  elegant  writer  in  the  second  centu- 
ry, was  a  native  of  TvreinPhcenicia,  whence 
he  took  his  name.  Suida^  says  that  he  lived 
udder  the  emperor  CooMnodus  |  while  Ense^^ 
bius  and  Syncdlus  place  him  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  if  we  suppose  that  he  flourished 
under  Antoninus,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  the 
first-ment  ioned  emperor,  the  accounts  of  those 
chrondogers  may  be  reconciled.  -  Accotdmg 
to  som^  writers,  he  came  to  Rome  in  th«  year 
146,  where  the  emperor  Marcos  Aurelius 
gave  him  many  tokens  of  his  esteem,  and 
placed  himself  under  his  instructions ;  but  it 
IS  more  probable  that  the  preceptor  of  whom 
tharprince  speaks,  under  the  name  of  Maxi« 
mus,  was  some  other  philosopher,  of  the  Sto<^ 
ieal  sect.  Our  Maximus  appears  from  hi» 
writings  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Platcmic  school,  with  some  tendency  towards 
scepticism.  Forty-one  of  his  <<  Disaerta« 
tions,''  on  various  philosophical  topics,  are 
still  extant,  and  display  the  most  captivat- 
ing powers  of  eloquence.  The  first  Latin 
version  of  them  was  published  at  Basil,  hy 
Cosnoo  PazzT,  archbishop  of  Florence,  ii> 
1519)  felio  ;  and  Henry  Stevens  first  printed  . 
the  original  Greek,  at  Paris,  in  lis 57,  8vo,  to 
which  be  added  Pazsi's  Version,  with  nu- 
merous alterations  and  correciions.  In  16079 
the  learned  Daniel  Heinsius  published  an 
edition  of  them  at  Leyden  in  Greek  and  La« 
tin,  8vo  ;  the  veriton  bein^  bis  own,  and  iU 
lustraied  with  noiea.    Ot  thia  edition  one 
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connlryiiian  Dr.  Jolm  D»vie«  gave  a  new  im** 
{ireteion^  from  the  Cambridge  fxtm,  m  1703» 
BWf  with  oaneetioas,  addilional  notes,  wnd 
two  useful  indexes.  PabricU  BibU  Grma. 
vol.  vi.  lib.  w.  cap.  xxiii.  Svidas.  Ei^eld's 
Hist.  Phil.  vol.  a.  h.  w.  ck.  H.  sect.  8^— 
M. 

MAXIMUS,  THE  Ctkic^  a  pagan  philo* 
sopher  and  pretender  to  theumc  arts  in  the 
fourth  century^  was  a  native  of  Ephesbs,  who 
studied  under  .£desius  of  Cappadocia,  a  phi- 
losofAer  of  the  eclectic  school^  and  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Jamblicus.  According 
ta  Euoapius,  he  was  appointed  by  the  em-» 
peror  Constantius  preceptor  to  Julian,  sur- 
nraiod  the  Apostate:  but  according  to  the  Chris, 
tian  historians,  he  introduced  himself  to  that 
emperor  at  Nicomedia,  either  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  there;  or  during  his  ex- 
pedition into  the  East.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
became  a  favourite  with  Julian,  who  placed 
in  him  his  entire  confidence,  and  who  was 
confirmed  by  him  in  his  hatred  to  the  Chris- 
tian rriigion,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  the  Heathen  superstitions^  and  the 
practice  of  pretended  magical  arts.  When 
Julian  designed  to  make  war  against  Persia, 
he  consulted  different  oracles,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  divination  of  Maximus,  who 
flattemd  him  that  he  would  rival  Alexander 
in  the  glory  of  conquest.  The  event,  how- 
ever, soon  showed  the  vanity  of  bis  predic- 
tions, and  Julian  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  absurd 
credulity.  During  the  short  reign  of  Jovian, 
Maximus  is  said  to  have  been  treated  with 
great  respect;  but  he  met  with  different 
usage  from  the  emperors  Valcntinian  and 
Valens.     Being  seixed  by  their  order,  he  was 

Krosecnted  for  the  crime  of  magic;  and 
aving  bad  a  greater  fine  imposed  upon  him 
than  he  was  able  to  discharge,  he  underwent 
a  long  course  cf  confinement  and  suffering, 
which  was  as  cruel  and  unjust,  as  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  imaginary. 
At  length  he  was  liberated,  and  permitted  to 
leside  at  his  native  place ;  where,  about  the 
year  373,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  pro- 
consul Festus,  the  distinffui*>hed  minister  of 
the  emperor  Vateos's  cruelties.  Eumapius  de 
Fit.  Fbilos.  Socrat.  Hi^t.  EccL  lib.  Hi. 
^ap.  'i.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii. 
EiifieWs  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  I;.  Hi.  ch.  ii. 
seci.  4.— M. 

MAY,  THOMiis,  a  poet  and  historian, 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  knigbt,  of 
Mayficid  ia  Sussex^  was  bom  at  that  place 
^ut  i69d*    He.  was  entered  a  fisllow-«com« 


monerof  S]dnor*Sussex  college,  CambridgVj 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Coming  to 
the  metropolis,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Gray's  Inn,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  studiM  the  law  professionally.  He  cul- 
tivated the  literary  turn  which  he  bad  acouired 
by  close  study  at  the  university,  anu  be- 
came acqusunted  with  most  of  the  poets  and 
inen  of  wit  who  ^were  then  in  rt^putation. 
We  learn  from  lord  Clarendon  that  his  fa- 
ther had  spent  the  fiunily  estate,  and  that  a 
scanty  annuity  was  all  his  inheritance.  *<  He 
brought  down  his  mind  to  his  fortune  (says 
that  writer)  by  a  ^;reot  modesty  and  humiKty 
in  his  nature,  wbich  was  not  affecteSpinit 
very  weH  became  an  imperfection  In  his 
speech,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him, 
and  kept  him  from  entering  into  any  discourse 
but  in  the  company  of  his  very  friends."  Some 
of  his  first  compositions  were  of  the  drama- 
tic class,  and  three  tragedies  and  two  come- 
dies are  extant  in  his  name,  which  seem  to 
have  obtuned  applause  in  their  time,  though 
they  are  now  forgotten.  He  wrote  several 
poetical  translations;  as,  '^ Virgil's  Oeor- 
gics,'^  with  annotations;  << Selected  Ept- 
graras  of  Martial ;''  and,  what  principally 
contributed  to  bis  reputation,  '<  Lucan's 
Pharsalia/'  with  a  continuation  of  the  poem 
to  the  death  of  Csssar,  in  seven  books  of  his 
own  compoMtion.  This  last  he  translated 
into  Latin  hexameters,  and  with  so  much 
success,  chat  it  has  been  added  to  several  of 
the  best  editions  of  I^can,  and  has  given 
him  a  name  among  classical  scholars.  He 
likewise  translated  Barclay's  **  Icon  Ani- 
morum,''  and  had  a  share  in  the  vefBtonof 
his  Argenis.  Of  the  original  poems  of  May, 
the  principal  arc  •*The  Reign  of  Henry*! I,'* 
and  «'The  Victorious  Reign  of  Edward  III/' 
each  in  seven  books :  to  the  first  is  added,  in 
prose,  "  The  Descriptien  of  Henry  II.,  with 
a'shoTt  Survey  of  the  Changes  of  his  Reign,*' 
and  *^  Tlie  smgle  and  comparative  Charac- 
ters of  Henry  and  Richard,  his  Sons.'*  He 
was  in  considerable  estenn  with  king  Charles 
I.,  who  used  to  call  him  his  poet.  A  proof 
of  his  regard  appears  in  the  following  story. 
On  the  pr^^sentation  of  a  grand  masque  at 
court  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
163$,  May  being  one  of  the  spectators,  and 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  hot-headed  lord- 
chamberlain  Herbert  earl  of  Montgomery, 
theJatter,  not  knowing  him,  brokehis  staff 
on  his  shoulders.  His  majesty,  who  wit- 
nessed this  indignity,  noticed  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  earl  made  an  apology  to  the 
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,pocf,  'wiih  a  conciliatory  present  of  fifty 
pounds.     The  king's  favourj  however,  was 

not  bountifcil  enough  to  secure  his  poet's  at- 

.tachment*  £itlier  disappointment  with  re- 
spect to  some  place  for  which  he  was  a  can- 
didate ;  or,  according  to  lord  Clarendon^  the 

.refusal .  of  a  'small  pension ;   eave  him  so 

*mtich  disgust,    that  he  quitted    the   royal 

.party,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the. civil 
war,  entered  into /the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment. I.t  would  not  indeed  be  extraordinary 
if  the  translator  of  Lilcan  should   likcwiae, 

;  without  such  a.ttiolive^  give  a  preference  to  a 
cause  which,  was  apparently  that  of  liberty. 
lie  ^as  appointed  secretary  of  the  parlia- 

.  meht,  and  the  task  was  enjoined  him.  of  com- 
posing a  narrative  of  its  transactions.  This 
h«i  performed  in  his  **  History  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,,  which  began  Nov.  3, 
J6i0,  with  a  short  and  necessary  View  of 

.soine  precedent  Vcarcs,"  fol.  1649  5  of  which 
he  ai'tcrward;»  published  a  ^^  Breviary  and 
-Continvtatton/'  'both  in  Latin  and  English. 

;7)bis  work  became  famous,  and  wias  extreme- 
ly obno^iou9  to  the  royal  party,  who  used 
every  endeavour  to  viliiy  it  and  the  author. 
•Clarendon,  w'ho  speaks  hslndsomely  of  May 
in  the  .preceding  part  of  his  character,  says, 
with  relation  to  this  performance,  "  He  pro- 
stituted himself  to  the  vile  office  of  celebrat- 
ing the  infamous  acts  of  those  who  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  king ;  which  he  did  so 
meanly,  that  he  seemed  to  all  men  to  have 
lost  his  wits  when  be  left  his  honestv."  He 
hits  not,  however,  been  without  advocates; 
and  Mr.  Granger  affirms  that    <^  there  is 

,more  candour  in  this  history  than  the  royal- 
ists were  willing  to  allow  hmi ;  but  there  is 
].ess  elegance  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
pen  of  so  polite  and  classical  a  scholar."  It 
was  his  last  literary  labour,  for  he  died  sud- 
denly in  the  niijht  m  November  1650,  with- 
out previous  illness.  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
satirical  and  humourous  poem,  has  represent- 
ed him  as  a  martyr  to  Bacchus.  His  consi- 
deration  with  his   party   was  shown  by   a 

1  splendid  public  funeral  in  Wcstminster-ab- 
bey,  with  a  marble  monument,  and  laudatory 
epitaph ;  but,  after  the  restoration,  his  corpse 
was  one  of  those  which  underwent  the  igno- 
minious tieatment  of  being  dug  up  and 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  St.  Margaret  s  church- 
yard, and  his  monumental  honours  were  de- 

'Btroyed.  Biogr.  Britan*  Clarendan^s  Life. 
Granger^ s  Biogr.  Hist . — ^A. 

MAYER,    John-Frbdkbic,     a    learned 
German  Lutheran  divine  in  the  17  th  and  the 


esrly  part  of  Uie  ISth  eentuiy,  was-  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  year:  l'660«  Wttb  respect  t0 
the  history  of  his*  life  we  have,  no  other  in>- 
formation,  than  that  he  became  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
-g^iages;  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity;  filled  the  chair  of  professor  suo 
cessiyely  at  Wittemberg,  Hamburgh,  and 
Stettin  in  Pomerania ;  and  was  appointed 
superintendant-general  of  the  churches  in 
the  district  of  that  city.  He  died  in  the 
year  L7 12,  about  the  age  of  6«,  with  a  high 
character  for  erudition,  of  which  his  produc- 
tions show  him'not  to  have  been  unworth}% 
He  was  theauthor  of"  BibliothecaBiblica,'' 
170s,  4to,  which  treats  of  the  most  ceie<^ 
i>rated  Jewish,  Christian,  Catholic,  Calvinist^ 
and  Lutlieran  autliors  who  have  emplojred 
themselves  in  illustrating  the  sacred  .&cnp«> 
tures ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  best  Method  of 
studying  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  1694,  4to; 
"  The  History  of  Martin  Luther's  German 
•Version  of  the  Bible,  with  a  short  Account 
of  the  Translations  of  the  sacred  Books  before 
his  Time,  &c."  1701,  4to;  an  account  "Of 
the  Moderns,  who  have  written  ^against  the 
sacred  Scriptures,"  1707;  "An  Exposition 
of  the  two  first  Psahns,"  1702,  4to;  and  a 
vast  number  of  **  Enquiries,"  "  Disserta^ 
tions,"  controversial  treatises,  &c.  several  of 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Mvreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hisl. — ^M. 

MAYER,  Tobias,  a  very  able  German 
astronomer  and  mechanic  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Marspach  in  the  duchy  iSH 
Wirtemberg,  in  the  year  1723.  His  father 
was  an  ingenious  civil-engioieer,  who  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  hydraulics;  and  young- 
Tobias,  who  was  fond  of  observing  him 
while  at  work,  displayed  an.caHy  inquisitive- 
ness  concerning  such  ingenious  pursuits,  and 
from  the  age  of  four  years  began  to  design  ms^^ 
chines  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  justness. 
The  death  of  his  father,  however,  whom 
he  lost  when  very  younff,  probably  prevented 
him  from  being  educated  to  that  employment. 
Possessing  but  scanty  meai^s  for  obtaining 
assistance  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  on  his  own  energies,  by  which  he  made 
himself  a  proficient  in  mathematical  learning, 
and  became  quaUfied  to  be  an  able  instructor 
of  others.  While  thus  occupied,  he  also 
assiduously  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
classical  and  pdite  literature,  and  learned  to 
write  the  Latin,  tongue  with  elegance*  So 
well  established  was  his  repuutiou  when  be 
had  attained  to  bis  eight-auul«tweDtieth  year^ 
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IbM  the  univenitty  of  Gottin^  nominated 
iiim  to  the  chair  of  mathematicid  professor ; 
aiid  not  long  afterwards  he  was  aomitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  society  in  that  town. 
From  this  time,  every  year  of  hi»  short,  but 
glorious  life,  was  distinguished  by  some  con- 
8iderable«discoveries  in  geometry  or  astrono- 
4ny.     He  invented  several  useful  instroments 
for  the  more  commodious  and  exact  measure- 
ment of  angles  on  a  plane.     He  cofrected 
many  errors  in  practical  geometry,  tracing 
them  to  their  origin,  in  the  refractions  occa- 
sioned by  terrestrial  objects.     Afterwards  he 
particularly  applied    himself   to    study    the 
theory  of  the  moon,  iis  appearances,    the 
question  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  recipro- 
-cal  actions  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  upon 
each  other.     He  then  extended  his  observa- 
tions to  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  fixed  stars ; 
determining  with  greater  exactness  than  be« 
fore  the  places  «f  tne  latter,  and  ascertaining 
that,  though  commonly  denominated  fixed, 
.they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  motion  rela- 
tive to  their  respective  systems.    Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  the  magnetic  needjf  engaged 
his  attention,  to  which  he  assigned  more  cer- 
tain laws  than  those  before  received.    To 
4hese  various  enauiries  and  observations  he 
api^ied  with  sucn    indefatigable    assiduity, 
^hat  he  died  exhausted  and  worn  oui  by  his 
labours  in  1 76s,  when  only  39  years  of  aerb. 
-His  table  of  refractions,  deduced  from   his 
astronomical  observations,  agrees  very  nicely 
with  that  of  Dr.  Bradley ;  and  his  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  astronomical  tables  and  pre- 
.cepts  were  so  well  received,  that  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  English  board  of  longitude 
with  the  premium  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  sum  was  paid  to  his  widow  after  his 
decease.    These  tables    and    precepts    were 
published  by  the  board,  in  the  year  1770. 
The  principal  works  which  he  gave  himself 
to  the  public  were,  **  A  new  and  general  Me- 
thod of  resolving  all  geometrical  Problems, 
by  Means  of  geometrical  Lines,^'  1741,  8vo. 
in  German  i    ^'  A  mathematical  Atlas,    in 
which  all  the  mathematical  Sciences  are  com- 
prised 4u  sixty  Tables,"  1748,  folio,  in  Gcr-  ^ 
man ;  <<  A  Description  of  a  Lunar  Globe^ 
constructed  by  the  Cosmographical  Society 
of  Nuremberg,   from   new    Observations,^' 
1 730,  4tp,  also  in  German  |  several   exact 
*<  Maps;"  and  some  valuable  papers  in  the 
**  Memoirs"  of  the  royal  society  of  Gdhiw- 
gen.    The  first  volume,  of  his   "Works" 
was  published  at  that  place  in  177^^  in  folicx 


Mm.-  Did.  HiH.    Huiton's  ATa/JI.  Dirf. 

~M.     .  •■         '  • 

MAYERNE,  T^soDoas  TuRauBT  pB^ 
BARON  d'Aubonnr,  an  eminent  physician^ 
was  the  son  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  auth^ir  of 
a  General  History  of  Spain,  in  two  volnroes 
fol.  who  removed  from  iL^ons  to  Geneva  on 
account  of  his  religion,  which  was  that  of  the 
Calvinist  sect.     In  that   city  Theodore  was^ 
bom  in  1573.   Af\er  acquiring  the- rudiments 
of  learning  in  his  native  place,  ihe  was  8e\it 
to  the  univer^ty  of  Heid«rlb^rg,  where'  he 
remained  some  time ;  but  having  at  lengths 
determined  upoff^tke  medical' profession,  he 
wasatfracted  by  the  fame  of  Montpellier,  and 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in  that  school, 
m  which  lie  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1^97*- 
He  then  went  tb  Raris,  where  be  made  him» 
self  so  advantageously 'known,  that. in  l609< 
he  was  appointed  to  be  physician  to  the  duke 
de  Rohan,  deputed  ambassador  to  the  diet  at 
Spire.     On  his  return,  availing  himself  of  the 
post  he  had'obtained  of  one  ot  the  king's  at* 
tending  physici«u)s,  he  practised  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and,  also  «inder  the  protection  of  de 
la  Riviere,  physician^in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 
jesty, opened  public  courses  in  anatomy  and 
pharmacy  ibr  the  instruction  of  the  young 
surgeons    and    apothecaries.     He  hacl   paiu 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry*, 
which'wiKi  then  coming  into  vogue ;  atid  his 
recommendattoti  of  chetnicai  remedies  caused 
him  \o  be  regarded  with:  an  evil  (eye  by  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  who-wer*  deternwned  ene- 
mies to  this  innovation.     One  of  tb^ir  body 
having  in  1603  published-  a  work  entitled 
^'Apologia  pro  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  Medicina 
adverfius  Quercetanum  &c.," '  Moyeme  •  Te^- 
plied  in  another  < 'Apologia,''  in  which  he 
made  some  sevefe'  strictures' on  the  Parisian., 
-physidans.     A  decree  of  the  faculty  against 
consifUiit^  with'  him  was  the  consequence*, 
conceived  in  very  bitter  and  abusive  termss 
He  continued,  however,  to  practise  in  Paris, 
find  obtained  the  esteem  of  Henry. IV.  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  affirmed  he  would 
-have  been  nominated  first  physician,  had  not 
his  religion  been  an  insuperable  obstacle.    In 
1607,  an  Englishman  of  rank  who  had. been 
his  patient  carried  him  over  to  England^  and 
introduced  him  to  the  royal  family.     Here* 

turned  to  France,  where  he  continued  till  after 

the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  In  I6M  hk 
was  formally  invited  by  king  James  I.  rto 
come  and  take  the  office  of  his  first  physic 
cian,  with  which  he  oompUed,.  and  yasseli. 
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Oid'real  .df.hU.  days  in  EAgland,  \  He  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both  uui* 

.vcrsrtn»9.«!i«s  9ggfc^ated  tQ'the  college  of 

.phyfiTciaqs^i  and  Stained  tbe  highest  profesr 
$iotiaJ'boi>KMir^«  lie  incurred  some  obloquy 
on  .Kcouut/of  the  case  of  prince  Henry  wIk) 

.dtedia  lOl^,  in  the^eatment  of  which  be 
fdiflered  in  wii.ion, from  the  other  physicians; 
:biut  bis  coMQct/obtaiued  the  approbation  of 
the  kin^iand  coimciK  He  received  the  ho- 
Tibur  oi  knighthood. from  James  in  1624^ 
and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  f.  he  was 
appointed  first  pliysician  to  him  and  his 
<]uqen9  and  rose  io  high  Dsinmir^  particularly 
with  the  latter.  After  that  king's  death  he 
>as  continued  in  the  «aaie  post  by  Charles 
II,,  though  the  office  was  now  merely  nomi* 
nal/  During  all  this  pmod  be  enjoyed  an 
•extensive  practice  among  persons  oi  Uie  first 
rank  in  the  kingdom^  by  which  he  accuniu* 
Jated  a  lai^ge  fortune.  He  died  at  Chelsea  ia 
l6S5,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Theo« 
dodre  was  twice*  roarriedi  but  left  only  one 
•dai^hter,  married  to  the  marquis  de  Cugna<:, 
grandson  of  marshal  de  k  Force. 

This  phy^tciau  pubjished  nothing  in  his 
lifetime  except  the  A()elogy  above  mention- 
ed,  but  there  was, printed  in  Germany  in 
1619  a  letter  of  his  ^*  De  Gonorrhoeae  inve* 
teratflB  et  Carunculse  ac  Ulceris  iu  Meatu  urt« 
nario  Curatione.''  Aflerbis  death  were  pob* 
lifthed,  <<  Medtcinal  Counsels  and  Advices/' 
with  a  ^<  Treatise  on  tbe  Gout/'  167^  trans* 
lated  by  Dr.  Sherley  from  the  Latin  of  Tbeo* 
pbilus  Bonet  of  Geneva:  ^  Praxeos  Mayeiw 
iiianae  in  Morbis  iatemis  gravioribus  et  chro- 
fiicis  Syntagma/'  I690 :  <<  TracUtus  de  Cora 
Gravtdanim/'  added  to  the  above:  and 
'^  Mayernii  Opera  Medica,  complectentia 
iCdnsilta^  Epistolas  et  Obaervationes,  Phar* 
iiiacopoetam  variasque  Medicattaentorum  Foru 
mulafi/'  1701,  fol.  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Bnowne.  Of  these  publications  it  may  be 
said  iu  general,  that  tney  contain  much  prac- 
tice ;  a  great  variety  of  remedies^  chiefly 
Galenical,  and  many  of  them  absurd  and 
superstitious,  but  some  of  them  vigorous 
and  worth  attention  ;  a  £dse  and  hypotheti- 
cal theoty^  and  little  method  or  accurate  de-> 
scriptioii«  Ma^eme  was  acquainted  with 
eresf  branch  of  the  profession^  and  seems  oc- 

..  casionally  to  have  practised  in  all :  nor  did 
he  disdam  to  give  dtrections  to  his  royal  and 
«K>ble  patients  of  the  female  sex,  for  cosme* 
ties,  and  other  less  creditable  applications. 
His  phaimacopoeia  exhibits  more  chemical 


prmirattons  thaa  are  mentioned  in  lus  cases^ 
and  he  dotibtlessi  contributed  much  to  their 
introiiuction.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  chct 
mical  knowledge  to  th^  use  of  medicine ;  for 
it  is  related,. that  by  a  course  of  experiments 
he  discovered  the  principal  colours,  to  be  used 
in  enameline,  and  commuuicat(*d  them  to 
Petitx>t  tbe  fomous  painter  in  chat  branch. 
He  was  likewise  conversant-  with  natural 
history,  and  was  the  editor  of  Mouiiet's 
posthumous  "  Theatriui)  Insectorum."  Jtfb- 
reri.  Halleri  DibL  Med.  PracU  Aikin'i 
Biogr.  Mem.  of  Medicine, — A. 

JJtAYNAfiD,  Frakcis,  a  French  poet, 
born  in  1382,  was  the  son  of  Gerard,  a  coun- 
sellor rn  the  parUament  of  Toulouse*  He 
came  to  court  when  young,  and  was  secret 
Uvy  to  queen  Margaret.  He  connected  him^ 
self  with  tlie  wits  of  the  time,  and  was  the 
poetical  disciple  of  Malherbe.  His  convivial 
talents  and  sprightly  turn  <ef  composition 
rendered  him  a  favourite  in  good  company, 
and  introduced  him  to  persons  of  rank, 
though  with  little  advantage  to  his-forttmek 
The  dukf  de  Noailles,  when  appointed  am* 
bassador  to  the  court  of  Roine  in  1634,  took* 
Maynard  with  bim,  who  made  hinaaelf  very 

Sreeable  to  pope  Urban  VUI.  by  the  charms 
his  conversatioa.    He  waa  a  menabcr  of 
the  French  academy  from  its  first  institutaoB, 
and  took  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  but  without  suocess :  in  n> 
venge,  he  gave  htm  the  appellation  of  tyrant, 
and  wrote  satirical  verses  upon  him.    Tired 
at  length  with  the  vain  pursuit  of  fortune,  he 
retired  into  his  native  province,  where  he 
wrote  over  the  door  of  hts  retreat. 
Las  d'esperer  et  de  me  plaindre 
Des  Muses,  des  Grands,  et  du  Sort, 
Cest  ici  que  j'attends  la  Mort, 
Sans  la  desirer  ni  la  craindre. 
The  title  of  counsellor  of  state  was  con- 
ferred upon  bim  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  l646,atthea^of  sixty-lbur. 
The  works  oif  Maynard  are  Epigrama,  Son^^s, 
Odes,  and  other  miseellaneons  poems,  with 
some  Letters  in  prose.    He  succeeds  best  in 
the  light  and  easy  style,  and 'several  <rf  hia 
short  pieces  are  happily  turned.     He  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  good  friend,  but  one  of  licentious  princi- 
ples,   itfor^.    Nouv.  Diet.  His/.-— A. 

MAYOW,  JofiN,  an  ingenious  physician 
and  physiologist,  was  bom  in  Cornwall  in 
1645.  He  was  entered  a  student  of  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  and  became  a  probationer^ 
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fellow  of  All-Souls.  lie  graduated  in  civil 
law,  but  turned  his  studies  to  medicine,  of 
which  he  became  a  practitioner,  lie  secnia 
chiefly  to  have  resided  at  Bath,  but  he  died 
at  the  house  of  an  apothecary  in  York-street, 
Covent-gardcn,  in  1679;  ami  these  are  all  tht 
circumstances  recorded  of  the  liFe  of  a  man 
^  who  was  likely  to  have  become  a  great  orna- 
ment of  his  profession. 

Mayow  published  at  Oxford  in  1669 
'^  Tractalus  duo,  quorum  Prior  agit  c!e  Ke- 
spiratione,  Alter  de  Rachitide."  These  were 
reprinted  in  his  "Tractatus  Ouinque Medico- 
Physici,"Oxon.l674,8vo,withthreeaddition- 
al  treatises,  'I'heir  subjcjcts  are,  on  nitre  and 
nitro-aerial  spirit;  on  respiration 5  on  the 
respiration  of  the  foetus  in  the  uteirn*  and 
egg;  on  muscular  motion;  and  on  the  rickets. 
The  first  of  these  treatises  has  given  the  au- 
thor a  just  title  to  be  regarded  at  least  as  a 
precursor  to  some  of  the  ujost  remarkable 
modern  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry. 
His  nitro«  aerial  or  igneo-aerial  spirit,  a  con- 
stituent part  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the  food 
of  life  and  flame,  the  existence  of  which  he 
proves  by  many  ingenious  and  decisive  ex- 
periments, is  the  same  with  the. modern  de- 
phlogisticated  or  pure  air,  or  oxygen ;  and 
though  his  speculations  about  it  are  mixed 
with  much  hypothesis,  yet  the  idea  he  enter- 
tained of  its  important  agency  in  the  opera-' 
lions  of  nature  seems  confirmed  by  the  late 
chemical  theories.  In  particular,  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  blood  in  respiration,  and  the 
production  of  animal  heat  by  its  means,  are 
admitted  facts  in  modern  physiology.  Mayow 
was  acquainted  with  a  method  of  transferring 
air  from  vessel  to  vessel  under  water,  and  had 
invented  an  apparatus  for  detaching  aerial 
fluids,  by  means  of  mixtures,  or  the  focus 
of  a  burning  glass,  in  vessels  inverted  in  wa- 
ter. There  can  be  rto  doubt,  in  sliort,  that 
•had  he  lived  at  the  present  day,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  the 
last  half  century,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  very  first  of  chemical  philoso- 
phers. With  respect  to  th^  mechanism,  of 
respiration,  he  was  the  first  who  rightly  re- 
marked that  all  the  intercostal  muscles  con- 
spire ^n  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  His  theory 
^  of  the  nitro*acriaI  spirit  runs  through  all  his 
bypotbeses,  and  be  regards  it  as  the  cause  of 
muscular  motion  and  nervous  influence.  It 
:is  the  want  of  a  due  dekree  of  the  latter,  to. 
.which  he  ascribes  the  rickets,  then  consider- 
ed as  a  new  disease.  The  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  writer  was  recalled  by  Dr*  Bcd- 
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does  in  a  republication  of  his  themical  tracts 
in  1790  ;  and  with  the  excusable  partiality  ot 
an  achjiirer  of  singular  and  neglected  gcniui?, 
he  attributed  to  hrm  a  share  ot*  relative  merit 
perhaps  beyond  his  due,  and  somewhat  de-* 
rogatory  from  the  just  claims  of  later  che- 
mists. His  work  is  imdrnibtedly  an  extraor- 
dinary phtenomenon  for  the  time,  though  not 
without  a  large  admixture  of  the  spirit  of  hy- 
pothesis ^\luch  was  the  fault  of  that  agtv 
Mayow* s  Hm'ks.  Hallcri  BibL  Anat.  tt 
Med,— A. 

MAZARIN,  Julius,  cardinal,  a  cele- 
brated minister  of  state,  was  born  in  iCoa 
at  Piscina,  a  town  in  Ablruzzo,  of  a  family 
in  ihe  class  of  nobility,  named  Mazarini, 
hi  the  course  of  education  he  displayed  ta- 
lehts  which  introduced  him  into  the  house- 
hold of  Jerome  Colonna,  afterwards  cardi- 
nal.' When  that  young  nobleman  went  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Alcala  in  Spain, 
Mazarini  fdlowed  him,  and  there  applied  to 
the  study  of  law,  in  which  after  his  return 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  frequented 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  attached  himself  t© 
Sachetti,  afterwards  cardinal,  whom  he  ac- 
companried  into  I^mbardy,  where  a  war  was 
then  prevailing  concerning  Casal  and  Mont- 
ferrat.  Cardinal  Barberini  afterwards  went 
thither  in  quality  of  legate  to  his  uncle  the 
pope,  and  Mazarin,  who  had  remained  there, 
and  bad  paid  great  attention  U)  the  politics  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  gave  him  much  assistance 
in  his  attempts  to  efiect  an  accommodation 
between  the  difterent  powers.  When  the; 
French  were  just  preparing  to  attack  the 
Spanish  lines'  before  Casal,  Mazarin  rode 
out  of  them  on  the  gallop,  crying  Peace  5 
Peace !  and  brought  proposals  to  .the  f  rench 
general^  which  caused  a  suspension  of  arms*, 
and  were  followed  in  1631  by  the  treaty  of 
Quierasque.  His  services  in  this  business 
were  rewarded  .by  the  pope  with  the  place  of 
referendary,  and  in  1634  he  was  sent  as  vice- 
legate  to  Avignon^  and  nuncio  to  the  court 
ot  France.  He  there  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  all-powerful  Richelieu,  and  of  the  king, 
Lewis  XIII.,  who  procured  his  elevation  to 
the  cardinalatc  in  1641.  After  the  death  of 
that  great  minister,  Lewis  created  him  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  made  him.  one  of  his 
testamentary  executors.  That  king  died  in 
1643,  and  Mazarin  wa«  immediately  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  by  the  regent 
queen  Anne  of  Austria,  who  had  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him.  Hi»  character 
was  in  many  respects  the  reverse  of  that  of 
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Richelien.  He  was  simple  and  nxxlest  in  his 
appearance  and  equipage,  aBable,  supple,  and 
insinuating,  and  affected  to  carry  points  ra-. 
ther  by  gentle  means  than  by  the  force  of  au- 
thority. The  imposts,  however,  with  which 
the  people  were  burlhened,  the  discontents  of 
the  great,  controled  in  their  ambitious  and 
selfish  views,  and  the  rapacity  with  which  the 
minister  seized  every  occasion  to  amass  a 
private  fortone,  soon  raised  a  powerful  party 
against  him ;  while  his  foreign  pronunciation 
and  the  effeminacy  of  his  manners  ihrcw  a 
ridicule  over  him  which  rendered  him  con- 
temptible to  a  people  singularly  susceptible  of 
the  ludicrous.  Some  edicts  of  taxation  issued 
according  to'  the  plans,  of  Emeri,  superin- 
lendant  of  the  finances,  another  Italian,  be- 
iivg  refused  verifioation  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  Mazarin  caused  the  president  Blanc- 
mesnil  and  the  counsellor  Broussel  to  be  im- 
prisoned. This  act  was  the  signal  for  the 
civil  wars  which  commenced  in  1648  with 
the  day  of  the  barricades ^  \  n  which  the  Parisians 
were  excited  to  revolt  by  ibe  famous  leader 
of  ^tion,  de  Retz,  together  with  several 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  nobles.  The  oueen, 
with  the  king  and  the  minister,  was  ooliged 
to  take  refuge  at  St.  Germain;  the  latter 
was  proscribed  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace ;  Conde,  then  on  the  aide  of  the  court, 
besieged  Paris ;  and  the  umr  of  the  Fronde 
ensued,  more  fertile  in  satirical  songs  and 
epigrams  than  in  important  events.  At 
length  the  dread  of  the  interference  of  the 
Spaniards  produced  an  accommodation  in 
1649,  hy  which  the  parliament  preserved  its 
right  of  assembling,  and  the  queen  kept  her 
ikvourite  minister. 

In  tlie  following  year,  the  turbulence  of 
the  prince  of  Cond6,  who  treated  the  queen 
with  insolence  and  the  cardinal  with  con- 
tempt, and  who  drew  into  his  party  his  bro- 
ther the  prince  of  Conti^  and  the  duke  de 
Longueville,  occasioned  the  bold  measure  of 
arresting  all  the  three.  The  parliament  took 
their  part,  and  issued  a  decree  banishing  Ma- 
fisarin  from  the  kingdom.  He  hoped  to  allay 
the  storm  by  liberating  them  in  person,  but 
met  only  with  contempt.  They  entered  Paris 
in  triumph,  and  be  thought  it  best  to  make  a 
retreat  to  Cologne,  whence,  however,  he 
continued  by  his  counsels  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. Conae,  apparently  reconciled  with  the 
court,  soon  quarreled  again  with  it,  and  com- 
menced a  civil  war, -"in  alliance  with  the 
Spaniards.  Mazarin  in  1652  returned  to 
France  with  7000  men  whom  he  had  raised. 


The  parliament,  however,  continued  to  re* 
gard  him  as  a  public  enemy,  and  he  was 
obliged  a  second  time  to  reiirc.  It  was  nobt 
long  before  the  court-party  recovered  a  su- 
periority which  prepared  a  triumphant  return 
for  the  cardinal.  In  1653  he  entered  Paris 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inconstant 
people,  and  even  the  parliament  received  him 
with  distinguished  honours.  He  was  feasted 
at  the  hotel-de-ville,  lodged  in  the  Louvre, 
one  of  his  nieces  was  married  to  t^e  prince 
of  Conti,  and  thenceforth  his  power  was  un- 
limited. It  was  not  in  his  character  to  scruple 
making  advances  to  the  usurper  and  regicide 
Cromwell,  to  whom  other  ministers  of 
crowned  heads  were  also  equally  complaisant; 
and  in  1655  he  made  a  treaty  with  him,  <»£ 
which  one»of  the  conditions  was  the  refusing 
Charles  II.  an  asylum  in  France.  The  wat* 
with  Spain,  which  had  been  conducted  with 
little  glory,  was  advantageously  terminated  in 
1 659  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  nego  -  - 
tiated  in  person  between  Mazarin  and  the^ 
Spanish  prime  minister.  The  cession  of 
Alsace  to  Frsmce  was  one  of  its  conditionii  $ 
and  the  marriage  of  the  youog  king,  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  an  event  productive  ai  |reat 
political  consequences,  was  another.  After 
this  successful  negotiaUon,  the  cardinal  as-> 
sumcd  greater  state,  and  ruled  with  a  more 
absolute  and  jealous  sway.  The  queen-mo- 
ther, who  had  supported  hicn  with  a  pertma^ 
city  that  was  interpreted  in  a  manner  not  the 
most  favourable  to  her  reputation,  lost  her 
influence,  and  was  reduced  to  insignificance.. 
No  grant  was  obtained  but  by  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  him,  and  the  king  himself  was^ 
without  power  to  bestow  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  Mazarin  is  accused  of  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  notorious  ignorance  in  which 
that  monarch  was  brought  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  him  longer  under  tutelage.  It  is 
likewise  made  a  charge  against  him,  that  his 
adtninistration  was, not  signalized  by  a  single 
grand  or  useful  national  establisbmenti  He 
was,  however,  uncontroled  master  of  the 
finances ;  but  ti^  employed  this  advantage  in 
accumulating  a  greater  private  fortune  than 
almost  any  other  minister  had  possessed, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  SOO  millions  of  li- 
vres  according  to  the  modern  computation. 
Much  of  this,  indeed,  was  the  product  of 
the  .numerous  benefices  he  possessed,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  of  se- 
veral of  the  richest  abbey's  in  the  kingdom*. 
This  great  prosperity  was  not  of  long  4lura- 
tioQ*    He  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which 
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Jtxk  canstttution  wa$  unahk  to  rcsiet.  When 
be  became  sensible  of  hifi  danger,  he  felt 
6ome. scruples  concerniDg  the  wealth  he  had 
amaflsfd,  and  his  confesspr  plainly  told  him 
that  restitution  vm»  necessary  for  his  sal va* 
iion.  As  it  was  not  easy  to  separate  his  law- 
ful from  his  fraudulent  gains,  he  was  advised 
^o  make  a  donation  of  the  whole  to  the  king, 
in  the  hope  that,  as  was  the  case,  his  ma- 
jesty would  restore  it  to  him.  "  And  I  must 
€^mt  all  this!"  was  one^  of  his  latest  reflec- 
tions. He  diedtn  l66l,at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
leaving  a  nephew  and  five  nieces,  the  latter 
all  married  to  noble  families.  L^wis  XIV. 
had  been  deeply  in  lore  with  one  of  them, 
and  Mazarin  was  tempted  to  let  his  passion 
iake  its  course ;  but  the  queen-motlier  dci- 
clarcd  so  strongly  against  such  a  degrading 
union,  that  .the  project  was  dropt.  It  is 
i^aid  that  Charles  II .,  while  a  fugitive,  pro«- 
posed  to  marry  one  of  the  nieces,  but  was 
rejected ;  and  that  in  his  turn  he  refused  her 
.o&red  hand  when  come  to  the  throne.  The 
'^  Lettcra  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,"  <:ontaining 
his  negotiations  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  published  by  the  abb6  d'Alainval  in  two 
Wlumetii  dmo,  1 745.  The  pieces  for  and  against 
Chis  mioisfcer  printed  dunng  the  war  of  the 
JRnonde  were  so  numerous,  that  a  complete 
«oUeetion  of  them  amounted  to  forty-six  vo- 
Jun^cs  4t««  Moreri.  Steele  de  Louis  XIT. 
MUloi  EU9nem  de  rHist.  de  France^^^k. 

MAZOCHI,  Alexk)  SrMMACHOyalearn- 
«d  antiquary,  ivas  bom  in  1684  at  St.  Maria, 
a  village  near  Capua,  His  father's  name 
was  MaxzoceuU,  which  the  son  changed  to 
Mazocbi,  for  the  6ake  of  easier  latinisation, 
and  because  there  was  once  an  eminent  printor 
of  this  name  at  Home.  He  was  placed-for 
education  in  the  Campanian  seminary,  where 
he  profited  so  little  under  the  bad  methods 
of  instruction  then  in  use,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Naples,  to  be  under  the  care  of  his  elder 
brother  Charles,  Who  was  a  proficient  in 
Greek  literature.  From  him  be  ^ooo  imbibed 
the  elements  of  the  learned  languages,  and  being 
introduced  to  good  authors^  he  acquired  such 
a  love  for  study,  that  he  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  acquirements.  As  he  was  destined 
to  the  church,  he  went  through  a  regular 
course  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Na- 
ples ;  and  heing  left  to  his  own  disposal  by 
bis  father's  death,  he  took  a  wide  range  in 
bis  studies,  without  any  other  guide  than  his 
own  inclination.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
intimate  friend  Charles  Majelli  from  the  of- 
fice of  prefect  ia  the  Neapolitan  seminary^  to 


that  of  the  pope'-s  secretary,  Masochl  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  former  employment,  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  He  taught  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  attended  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  seminaryi  which  greatly  flou- 
rished under  his  care.  His  reputation  in- 
duced the  archbishop  of  Capua,  Caraccioli,  ' 
to  urge  his  return  to  his  native  place  j  as  an 
inducement  to  which,  he  was  presented  with 
a  canonry  in  that  church  :  out  he  would 
i  agree  only  to  spend  at  Capua  the  time  re- 
quired by  his  duty  as  canon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Naples.  The  pope  soon  after  pre- 
sented him  with  a  theological  canonry,  upon 
which  he  relinquished  tuition  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the 
Scripuires  alone.  The  bishop  of  Aversa  per- 
suaaed  him  also  to  pass  some  time  of  the 
year  in  that  ciiy,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
young  clergy.  His  first  publication  was  of 
the  antiquarian  class,  and  was  consequent 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Capua  j  it  was  entitled ''^  la 
mutilum  Campani  Amphitheatri  Titulum, 
aliasque  nonnullas  Campanas  Inscriptiones 
Commentarius,"  1757, 4to;  afterwards  much 
enlarged  by  him.  The  profound  erudition 
and  critical  aciimen  which  he  displayed  in 
this  performance  acquired  bim  great  applause 
from  the  learned,  especially  from  Zeqo  and 
Muratori.  Some  iliioeral  opposition  which 
he  met  with  from  the  clergy  of  Capua  caused 
him  to  quit  that  city,  and  fix  his  residence 
altogether  at  Naples,  where,  throtigh  the  pa- 
tronage of  cardinal  Spinelli,  the  archbishops 
be  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  ^nd 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  royal  aca- 
demy. In  1739  he  published  an  epistle  '^De 
Dedicatione  sub  Ascia,''  on  which  obs.cure 
subject  of  antiquity  he  employed  a  mass  of 
critical  erudition.  \ 

A  family  incident  of  an  improper  matri- 
monial engagement  being  'contracted  by  one 
of  his  nepbewS'.agsunst  his  father's  will,  in- 
duced him  in  1749  to  republish  with  com- 
mentaries a  dissertation  by  Muscottola  arch- 
bishop of  Rosano,  "  De  Filiisfamilias  invito 
Patre  nupturientibus,''  in  which  he  entered 
deeply  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The 
same  line  of  study  gave  him  considerable  em- 
ployment on  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
two  marble  tablets  on  which  an  ancient  calen- 
dar of  saints'  days  was  engraven.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  elaborate  publication  of  his  in  three 
volumes4toin  1744;  Ahistory  of  the  cathedral 
of  Napk^foUowod j  mth  various  oUier  anti- 
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auariaii  dissertations  on  diiTerent  topics.  Of 
^lese,  one  of  the  most  curious  ana  valuable 
was  his  '*  Commentarium  in  Rcgii  Ilercu- 
lancnsis  Musaei  fieneasTabulasHeraclicnses," 
fol.  1754.  His  scriptural  studies  gave  rise  to 
a  publication  entitled  "  Spieilegium  Bibli* 
cum,*'  Torn.  iii.  4to,  1763,  1778,  of  which 
the  two  first  relate  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
last,  to  the  New.  '  In  this  work  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings,  drawn  from  the  principal  profane 
writers  of  antiquity ;  together  with  a  mass  of  # 
other  learning,  by  which  the  subject  is  some- 
times rather  overwhelmed  than  elucidated, 
and  the  requisite  order  and  method  is  impair- 
ed. These  faults  are  also  discoverable  in  se- 
veral of  his  antiquarian  v/orks,  in  which  co- 
piousness of  erudition,  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  judicious  use  made  of  it.  Some  of 
his  writings  involved  him  in  controversy ;  and 
the  warmUi  of  his  temper  rendered  it  difficult 
for  him  to  observe  due  moderation  towards 
an  antagonist.  In  one  instance  he  took  a 
good  method  of  avoiding  the  exasperation  to 
which  he  knew  himself  prone.  Hearing  that 
a  work  of  •bis  had  been  severely  animadvert- 
ed upon,  he  forbore  reading  it  himself,  but 
employed  some  friends  to  report  to  him  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent,  which  he  then 
answered  with  great  tranquillity.  His  last 
printed  work  was  a  collection  of  "Opuscula,** 
containing  orations,  dedications,  epistles, 
poems,  dissertations,, -&c.  in  two  volumes 
4to,  1771,  1775.  He  left  others  prepared  fot 
the  press,  among  which  he  himself  particu- 
larly valued  those  relative  to  Hebrew  poetry 
and  Jewish  antiquities.  Though  naturally  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  literary  labours  without  intermission 


to  an  advanced  age.  He  then  fell  into  a  state 
of  deplorable  mental  imbecility,  under  which 
his  life  was 'protracted  to  the  age  of  86.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  I771,  and  was  buried  at  the 
church  of  St.  Rcstituta,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  one  of  his 
nephews.  Mazochi  was  a  man  void  of  am- 
bition, and  attached  to  a  retired,  sober,  and 
studious  life,  grave,  taciturn,  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  He 
bequeathed  to  the  poor  his  hbrary  and  the  lit- 
tle money  he  had  accumulated.  Fabroni  Vi^ 
tcp  Italor.-^k. 

MAZZUCHELLI,  GrAMMAjiiA,  count,  a 
nobleman  of  Brescia,  distinguished  for  his 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature,  flourish- 
ed in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century.  He 
wrote  '^  Notizie  Historiche  e  Critiche  intor- 
no  alia  Vita,  alle  Inventione,  ed  agli  Scritti  di 
Archimede  Siracusano,"  Bresc.  1737,  4to  :• 
^*  La  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,"  Pad.  1741, 
8vo ;  and  made  a  commencement  of  a  vast 
biographical  work  on  the  writers  of  Italvi 
*^  Gli  Scrittori  d'ltalia,''  8cc.  of  which  Jie 
only  finished  the  two  first  letters  of  the  alpha<* 
bet,intwo  volumes  fol.  six  parts,  1733,1763. 
This  would  have  been  the  most  complete 
work  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  had  it  not  oeen 
interrupted  by  the  author's  untimely  death. 
He  left  to  his  sons  a  great  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  subsequent  parts,  which  J. 
Bapt.  Rodelli  gave  some  expectations  of  pub- 
lishing. Durmg  his  life  there  was  published 
"  Museum  Mazzuchellianum,  sen  Numis« 
mata  Virorum  Doctrina  prsestantium,  quae 
apud  Jo.  Mar.  Comitem  Mazzuchellum 
Brixiae  servautur,''  176I5  fol.  Saxii  Onom* 
Tiraboscku-^A* 

MAZZUOLI.    Sec  Parmioiano. 


JEND  OF  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME. 


Taylor  and  Co.,  38,  SluM-Lane,  FkoC-Strtet. 
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